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You  seem  surprised :  which  does  not  surprise  me ;  because,  I  imagine,  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  verb  To  Boild;  which  has  been  much  degraded  amongst  us  by  impostors. 
There  seems  therefore  to  you  not  to  be  the  least  shadow  of  corresponding  signification  between  the 
verb  and  its  participle.  Huts  and  Hovels,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  merely  things  raised  up. 
Too  may  call  them  habitations,  if  you  please;  but  they  are  not  Buildings  (i.  e.  Buildent:)  though  our 
modern  architects  would  fain  make  them  pass  for  such,  by  giving  to  their  feeble  erections  a  strong 
name.  Our  English  word  To  Boild  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byfoan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make 
Arm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to 
dwelling-places. — Divxesioks  of  Puklsy. 
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PREFACE. 


I.  This  work  has  arisen  from  a  desire  of  rendering  more  exact  the 
•  descriptions  which  are  requisite  for  the  contracting  for  and  the  manipulation 

of  buildings. 

II.  From  an  early  age,  haying  been  much  accustomed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  description  of  writing,  I  have  acquired  some  facility  in  such 
labor,  and  have  gradually  collected  a  considerable  stock  of  examples,  all  of 
my  own  composition. 

III.  When,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  began  this  description  of 
technical  literature,  I  found  generally  prevalent  in  it  a  coarse  style  of 
vagueness,  which  though  itself  little  imaginative,  left  ample  room  upon  a 
thousand  points   for  Builders  to  exercise  imagination  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writers  of  it :  it  has  required  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  reduce 
gradually  the  technical  expressions  necessary  in  descriptions  of  work,  to 
that  clearness  and  to  that  simplicity,  which  in  my  opinion,  should  ever 
pervade  such  documents. 

IV.  The  man  of  many  self-elected  professions,  who  secretly  considers 

himself  gifted  with  taste,  or  who  has  egotism  enough  to  avow  openly  such 

an  exalted  opinion  of  his  mind  or  talents,  will  no  doubt  disesteem  such  a 

description  of  writing :  such  a  person  having  rarely  wealth,   estate,  or 

power,  if  he  trouble  himself  about  building,  only  looks  to  superficial  ;  and 

having  nothing  to  pay  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  taste,  disregards  every 

means  of  producing  architecture  :  but  to  the  noble,  the  governor,  the  man 

of  estate,  or  the  busy  merchant,  (who  before  he  can  build,  whether  from 

public  duty,  or  for  investment  of  capital,  has  to  go  through  and  to  consider 

the  detail  of  an  intended  work,  the  means  of  performing  it,  the  gathering 

funds  for  the  requisite  outlay,  and  the  taking  measures  for  success  in  the 

undertaking,)  to  him  such  matters  are  of  deep  interest ;  or  if  he  chance  to 

be  so  superficial,  or  so  negligent,  as  to  disregard  them,  he  learns  by  costly 

experience  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  next  fabrication  in  which  he  is 

concerned. 
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V.  The  Specifications  contained  in  this  work,  are  entirely  of  my  own 
composition  ;  more  than  forty  of  them  I  have  chosen  from  a  large  collection 
lying  by  me,  of  papers  composed  for  works  intended  for  execution ;  and 
the  works  of  thirty-two  of  these  have  been  carried  into  absolute  execution, 
principally  under  my  own  immediate  superintendence :  they  have  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  some  of  that  precision  which  can  alone  result  from  the 
consideration  of  works  seriously  intended  to  be  undertaken :  the  remaining 
specifications,  which  have  indeed  more  of  the  character  of  elementary 
detail 8  than  of  complete  works,  were  purposely  composed  for  this  publica- 
tion, and  are  intended  less  as  complete  specifications,  than  for  amalgama- 
tion with  others. 

VI.  All  the  specifications  which  have  not  been  expressly  composed 
for  this  work,  have  been  revised  with  considerable  care,  and  many  notes 
and  explanations  have  been  added  to  them :  they  no  doubt  contain  many 
errors  of  composition  and  many  wants  of  correctness  ;  but  in  the  thirty-two 
of  them  which  have  been  carried  into  execution,  no  omissions  or  vulnerable 
parts  were  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  works  for  which  they  were 
composed  ;  and  no  disputes  upon  them  arose  with  the  several  contractors 
who  were  employed. 

VII.  Some  excuse  for  errors  of  the  press  in  the  first  edition  of  a  work 
so  entirely  technical,  will  be  found  by  those  who  know  how  difficult  is  the 
correct  printing  of  new  works  of  such  a  kind,  without  they  are  stereotyped, 
and  thus  admit  of  constant  revisal  till  the  very  eve  of  publication. 

VIII.  Were  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  these  specifications 
even  to  prove  uninteresting  to  the  professional  or  to  the  general  reader,  my 
labor  would  be  far  from  lost ;  for  from  their  classification,  they  would 
abundantly  repay  me  in  my  future  professional  labors,  by  furnishing  me 
with  a  series  of  examples  forming  a  ground-work,  for  addition  to,  or  for 
deviation  from,  in  the  composition  of  other  specifications. 

IX.  I  would  recommend  those  who  intend  to  make  use  of  this  work, 
for  abridgment  of  their  professional  labors,  to  obtain  interleaved  copies  of 
it,  upon  the  blank  pages  of  which  they  can  write  their  own  particular 
opinions  and  modes  of  practice  :  they  could  thus  retain  for  ready  use  every 
improvement  in  knowledge  or  practical  experience,  and  thus  also  not  have 
to  begin  again  with  every  new  occasion. 

X.  I  think  the  practitioner  will  find  that  the  quality  of  his  documents 
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■ili  improve  while  his  labor  will  diminish,  by  pursuing  my  own  mode  of, 
in  new  works,  transcribing  and  improving  from  former  documents  the 
applicable  parts  of  them,  and  adding  all  the  new  parts  specially  requisite  : 
this  method  almost  insures  an  aggravation  of  exactness  in  describing  the 
qualities  of  materials,  which  sometimes  require  four,  six,  eight,  or  more 
separate  nouns  or  qualifying  words  for  that  purpose  ;  whereas  by  trusting 
in  such  compositions  solely  to  memory,  many  of  the  most  important  de- 
scriptive words  will  be  forgotten. 


XI.  A  Clerk  or  an  Amanuensis  can  be  set  to  transcribe  such  articles 
from  on*  or  several  of  the  specifications  as  the  practitioner  may  esteem 
most:  these  articles  can  afterwards  be  altered  retrenched  amplified  or 
improved  as  may  he  deemed  lit  :  the  several  articles  of  this  work  being 
marked  with  sectional  numbers  for  the  purpose,  the  practitioner  needs  only 
to  give  bis  amanuensis,  n  memorandum  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the 
it  sections  which  he  desires  to  be  copied. 


XII.  I  beg  to  give  one  strong  recommendation,  which  is,  MWr 
attempt  to  describe  in  one  paragraph,  several  things  of  different  qaaUtiet  ; 
for  the  exceptions  and  the  qualifyings  which  such  leniences  require,  render 
them  both  more  trouble  some  to  compose  and  to  refer  to ;  while  for  the  taring 
uf  only  a  few  common  worth,  great  ambiguity,  if  not  contradiction,  is  the 
almost  constant  result. 


XIII.  Artificers  should  have  each  part  of  their  work  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  described,  as  to  need  no  gloss  or  comment,  but  so  as  that  they 
may  without  dispute  set  about  it  directly. 


XIV.  While  this  work  has  been  in  progress,  I  have  s 
enlarging  it  considerably  more  than  one  half  beyond  the  original  i  i 
and  th«  eDgraved  demonstrations  of  it  have  been  increased  twelve-fold. 


-! 
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XV .   As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought  bestowed  on  this  work 
ing  its  progress,  the  printing  of  it  has  occupied  more  than  two  years :   I 
have   searched    diligently    through    a   great   number  of   publications,  for 
nlargement  of  my  knowledge,  or  for  confirmation  of  that  which  I  before 
possessed  ;   and  I  have  visited   many  buildings  for  the  same  purpose:   the 
I  has  been,  that  if  in  addition   to  my  producing  a  fund  of  orthodox 
terling   opinions   of  practice  from  the  greatest  architects   of  different 
I  have   made  no  new  discoveries, — I  have  at  least  mentioned  some 
niyi  which  are  not  lo  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  previous  writer. 
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XVI.  As  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  I  have  gone  so  largely  intc 
that  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  depreciation  both  of  the  taste  and  structure 
of  buildings,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  here  upon  thai 
subject ;  but  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  mosl 
candid  and  inquiring  minds,  that  pure  taste  in  architecture  has  is 
all  past  ages  been  purelt  structural  ;  and  that  a  departure  from  thu 
wisdom  is  the  true  cause  of  the  taste  (or  to  speak  more  properly  the  wani 
of  taste)  in  modern  architecture  being  so  variable,  so  capricious,  so 

MUCH    QUARRELLED    ABOUT,  SO    MUCH    QUESTIONED,    AND    SO    SHORT-LIVED: 

this  certainly  must  be  the  cause  why  our  employers  sometimes  laugh  at, 
and  sometimes  wholly  interdict,  the  extraneous  ornaments  which  we  pro- 
pose, though  many  of  them  are  still  willing  enough  to  allow  us,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  use  of  every  thing,  whether  ornamental  or  not,  which  can  be 
referred  to  some  utility. 

XVII.  I  am  sure  that  the  Greeks,  from  the  exercise  of  judgment 
little  assisted  by  their  immature  science,  made  their  architraves  high  massy 
and  expensive  :  this  was  purely  structural. 

XVIII.  I  am  equally  certain,  that  the  Romans  having  through  the 
advance  of  science,  acquired  the  art  of  relie  ving  by  concealed  arches  their 
architraves  from  superincumbent  weight,  made  those  architraves  lighter 
and  less  massy :  this  too  was  purely  structural. 

XIX.  A  lighter  burthen  to  support,  of  consequence  led  to  a  reduction 
of  the  bulk  of  columns  :  hence  arises  the  grudging  spirit,  with  which  every 
practical  architect  is  aware  an  employer  now  views  the  construction  of  a 
Grecian  Doric  Portico,  which  from  mass  alone  of  material  costs  usually 
more  than  one  of  a  richer  but  lighter  order. 

XX.  I  am  no  less  sure,  that  the  Pointed  Architects  having  by  a 
refined  Philosophy  cut  away  burthensome  crowns  from  arches,  what  re- 
mained of  their  materials  became  of  necessity  Pointed  arches,  and  con- 
structively so,  although  their  invention  is  imagined  by  the  superficial  to 
be  merely  an  affair  of  taste. 

XXI.  In   Pointed  Architecture,  all  is  structural,  from  the   Boss* 


*  The  difference  between  Bosses  being  structural,  and  merely  ornamental,  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  any  ancient  ecclesiastical  vaulting  with  Inigo  Jones's  lower  vaulting 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel!  which  has  hardly  been  built  one  third  part  of  the  time  of  the 
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which  confirms  the  Arch-ribs  (radiating  from  it  as  the  spokes  radiate  from 
the  nave  of  a  wheel,)  to  the  wall-buttress  which  receives  the  energy  of 
the  vaulting  most  artfully  conducted  down  the  vaulting-ribs  through  the 
lying -buttress  and  innoxiously  dissipated  on  the  ground  itself:  all  is 
lUuctural,  from  the  rudderlike  pinnacle  which  suddenly  diverges  into  the 
substance  of  the  wall- buttress  the  drift  of  the  vaulting,  to  the  triforium- 
ircadc,  which  bestows  economical  use  and  elegance  to  the  interior  of  the 
fabric,  while  it  relieves  from  unnecessary  weight  the  great  columns,  sup- 
porting the  elere-Btory,  the  energy  of  the  vaulting  having  passed  over  Its 
head  to  without  the  building. 

XXII.  hi  Pointed  Architecture,  all  is  structural  from  the  brawn 
i lifting  which  sustains  the  detached  shafts  of  the  Early  English  piers,  to 
the  (millions  which  sustain  the  glass  of  the  windows  and  prevent  the 
storm  from  blowing  it  in. 

XXIII.  The  modern  man  of  taste  would  imitate  lite  groined  vaulu 
of  Pointed  Architecture,  merely  became  they  are  groined,  but  the  free- 
mason groined  them  because  he  would  so  relieve  f ram  thrust  and  weight  the 

Kiox-hiads,  voids  and  other  weak  parts  ofa/abrkk. 
XXIV.  The  free-mason  formed  the  ribs  of  his  vaults  to  receive  all 
energy  of  the  vaulting,  and  to  pilot  all  the  active  force  away  from  the 
iow-he'ads,  and  to  collect  it  together  and  unite  it  in  the  solid  work 
municatiog  with  the  ground  :  but  the  modern  man  of  assumed  taste 
has  no  motive  in  the  use  of  his  rib-work  except  to  please  his  eye  :  his  child 
playing  with  his  toys,  and  he  with  his  rib-work,  are  on  a  level ;  the  child 
blows  soap-and- water  bubbles  at  no  cost,  but  the  father  injures  and  wastes 
tht  substance  of  his  employer  with  bubbles  of  a  more  burthensome  nature. 

fanner:  in  Jones's  work  the  bosses  instead  of  confirming  and  adJing  strength  to  the 
ribs,  pm  merely  hung  up  to  the  ribn  which  were  weakened  by  mortise- holes  for  their 
reception,  m  enormous  Number  of  them  have  consequently  Fallen  oil":  If  the  vaulting  still 
i(m»in  lino,  that  firmness  is  solely  owing  (o  on  excess  of  material ,  for  ribs  of  the  Iitib 
pBSj  gad  lightness,  would  not  have  borne  with  impunity,  the  operations  of  mortising 
•ltd  the  detachment  of  ihc  bosses. 


XXV.  The  free-mason  spread  his  rib-work  as  artfully  and  in  propor- 
d  of  lightness  and  tenacity  almost  with  the  daring  and  success  with  which 
e  spider  spreads  his  web ;  while  a  large  portion  of  modern  rib-work  is 
1  a  parasitical  burthen  upon  vaulting  scarcely  able  to  sustain  itself. 
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XXVI.  I  could  mention  many  other  things,  to  prove  that  pure  taste 
in  architecture  was  in  all  former  ages  purely  structural. 

XXVII.  All  these  points  of  structure  were  the  keys  to  every  thing 
else  in  architectural  design  :  excellence  of  workmanship,  intrinsic  material, 
and  the  wisest  structure  of  the  time,  were  united  with  such  artfulness,  and 
with  such  a  beauty  of  thinking,  that  the  several  styles  of  architecture  in 
different  ages  and  in  different  countries  were  as  highly  wrought  and  beau- 
tiful as  they  were  distinct,  and  were  constantly  progressing  in  science,  with 
the  exception  of  those  minor  fluctuations  which  at  times  threw  art  back  for 
a  season,  till  it  revived  and  throve  again  more  beautifully.  The  most 
minute  works  of  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  shrine- work 
and  screens  of  the  free-masons,  were  frequently  only  miniature  copies  of 
their  gigantic  structural  works. 

XXVIII.  I  know  that  this  doctrine  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
superficial  un-architectural  writers  upon  architecture  and  upon  architectural 
taste ;  to  them  convenience,  adaptation  to  the  purpose,  duration,  and  the 
other  cardinal  properties  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  and  which  every  wise  man  endeavours  to  imitate  in  his  build- 
ings, pass  for  coarseness  and  common-place  vulgarity  ;  they  forget  that 
all  inventions  in  Architecture  have  resulted  from  the  calls  of  necessity  and 
utility ;  the  discoverers  of  them  designing  and  elaborating  as  new  wants  de- 
manded their  efforts :  under  this  feeling,  they  produced  works  in  the 
highest  degree  artistic,  without  claiming  to  be  artists ;  while  all  the  works 
which  have  been  professedly  undertaken  upon  artistic  principles,  to  the 
conformation  of  which  no  motives  of  structure  have  led,  and  consisting 
only  of  old  inventions  worked  up  afresh,  (but  of  necessity  degenerate  as  all 
secondary  works  are,)  have  been  constantly  questioned  upon  the  very 
artistic  grounds  upon  which  they  were  professedly  formed. 

XXIX.  The  unstructured  pretender  to  architecture,  gives  fine  names  to 
that  which  he  would  have  us  to  imagine  to  be  taste ;  he  would  surprise  the 
ignorant  with  a  confusion  of  classical  terms ;  he  would  have  one  to  believe, 
though  all  famous  architects  have  known  how  to  build,  and  he  is  destitute 
of  such  science,  that  he  has  obtained  exclusive  society  with  the  Genius  of 
Architecture,  but  his  Bella  donna  translated  into  plain  English  turns  out 
to  be  only  the  Deadly  Nightshade. 

XXX.  Among  the  modern  writers  upon  architectural  taste,  Mr. 
Leeds  can  perhaps  be  less  quarreled  with,  than  most  upon  the  score  of 
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some  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to  external  forms,  the  Pclleterie  of  architec- 
ture :  but  it  is  a  sad  penalty  for  a  man  of  ability  to  pay,  a  harsh  squeezing 
in  the  parturition  into  public  notoriety,  to  join  those  fur  gone  in  architec- 
tural shallowness  who  depreciate  a  knowledge  of  masonry  and  the  intrinsic 
means  by  which  have  been  constructed  all  the  existing  Buildingt  upon  which 
amid  bsve  been  formed  his  taste  and  theirs  :  were  I  to  go  to  him  in  his  old 
capacity  in  the  book-trade  and  to  deride  the  structure  of  his  day-book  or 
ledger,  or  insult  his  knowledge  of  the  fabrick  of  different  kinds  of  paper,  or 
to  speak  flippantly  of  his  knowledge  of  Pica  and  Nonpareil,  he  would  per- 
ceive immediately  the  folly  and  impertinence,  and  would  not  scruple  to  tell 
roe  lh*t  my  idle  tongue  is  active  upon  a  subject  which  I  do  not  understand. 
This  gentleman  himself  gives  very  wholesome  advice  when  he  says,  "  No 
doubt  shallow  smatterers,  superficial  dabblers,  half-educated  pretenders, 
ought  to  be  exterminated,"  and  he  very  properly  proposes  the  effecting  of 
this  by  superior  education  to  the  subject. 

XXXI.  It  is  a  daring  impudence  when  an  example  of  modern  sham 
architecture  is  pointed  out,  for  a  critic  who  would  willingly  destroy  the 
repute  of  our  best  edifices,  to  revert  to  such  an  example  ;  for  a  re-exami- 
nation of  it  will  prove  the  depraved  want  of  taste  of  those  who  abet  such 
squandering,  and  their  incompetence  even  to  view  carefully  a  fabrication 
much  less  to  appreciate  its  excellencies  or  its  defects  •• 

XXXII.  Messrs.  Britton  and  Leeds  in  the  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
Buildings  of  London  give  some  account  of  the  innovations  which  have  been 
fallen  into  in  completing  Fitzroy  Square,  but  they  make  no  mention  of 
its  older  parts  being  done  with  well-complexioned  masonry  while  the 
added  assumed  architecture  is  only  of  plaster  :  the  same  faulty  and  almost 
useless  kind  of  description  is  too  often  fallen  into;  so  that  if  a  student 
peruse  such  observations,  instead  of  imbibing  any  real  and  improving 
knowledge,  be  only  finds  a  crowd  of  fancies  and  criticisms  founded  upon 
mere  assumption,  and  which  in  the  next  book  which  he  opens  he  finds  all 
disputed  or  annihilated. 


*  Mr.  Leeds  having  with  some  coarseness  of  diction  chosen  to  go  ou I  of  his  way  in  his 
"  bii«  ™  Modtrx  English  Architecture  "  to  comment  upon  my  supposed  admiration  of 
*e  former  facade  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's- Inn- Fields,  I  here  tell  him,  that 
in  this  place  as  elsewhere,  his  quotations  whether  of  (he  sense  or  words,  are  not  accurate  ; 
1  have  put  forth  no  such  sentiment  either  by  word  or  implication  :  I  admired  its  Portico 
■■formerly  exisling:  the  remainder  of  the  composition  as  it  was  without  decoration  or 
great  dimension,  neither  excited  admiration  nor  drowned  the  portico ;  in  this  admiration 
I  nsj  not  singular  by  many  thousands  of  persons ;  the  enormity  which  1  wished  to  deprr- 


upon   modern   Archi- 


XXXLII,   One   reason    why    moder 

e  rarely  relied  upon,  arises  from  the  c 

>  who  compose  them  being  merely  writers  for  subsistence,  who  are 

nt  upon  their  designers  for  the  drawings  of  the  edifices  of  which 

e  engravings  :  after  the  favors  which  tbey  have  asked  of  publish- 


caie  waa  the  replacing  of  a  From  which  wo*  built  for  a  creaking  heap  of  what  Mr.  Leeds  will 
be  obliged  to  confess  a  low  years  hence,  if  then  alive,  to  be  in  his  own  elegant  language 
•'rttbbiihly"  enough  i  of  the  form  of  tile  new  design,  1  have  only  spoken  very  incidently 
as  drowning  the  Portico  ;  if  I  had  wished  to  pass  any  critique  and  condemnation  upon 
the  few  details  of  the  new  work,  I  might  have  quoted  some  of  Mr.  Leeds's  own  writing* 
in  which  similar  things  are  severally  condemned:  he  is  himself  eloquent  enough,  when 
cutting  up  other  works,  of  the  necessity  of  unity,  distribution,  and  contour :  how,  there- 
fore,  he  can  find  such  cause  of  admiration  in  an  almost  dctaifless  front,  with  its  parts  so 
distributed  that  the  piers  of  its  wings  are  nearly  four  limes  us  wide  next  the  Portico  as 
at  the  angles  of  the  building,  he  can  perhaps  himself  only  explain.  Mr.  Leeds  says,  "  It 
is  not  the  fate  of  one  building  in  ■•  thousand  to  undergo  such  a  rifacciamento ,"  be  might 
have  added,  prudence  and  public  decency  will  prevent  any  other  from  incurring  the  like. 
The  use  at  present  in  architecture  of  a  little  of  that  which  most  persons  consider  to  be 
common  sense,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  works  or  the  ancients,  joined  to  their 
exhibition  of  first-rate  intellect,  seems  to  set  a  modern  self-made  nrchitectural  critic,  into 
a  fit.  If  I  find  that  St.  George's  Hospital  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  is  ruinous  and  of  most 
questionable  laste,  when  Mr.  Leeds  lakes  no  trouble  to  ascertain  these  facts,  it  is  no 
doubt  not  agreeable  to  him  to  have  his  fabric  of  criticism  overset  and  broken  like  the 
fabrication  itself,  ivbn-h  in  acknowledgment  of  what  I  have  said  about  its  defective  struc- 
ture has  lately  had  its  multitude  of  fractures  stopped,  though  they  are  already  re-appear- 
ing. The  original  design  for  this  hospital  had  a  Portico  of  circular  columns,  which  was 
superior  to  the  one  adopted,  the  square  columns  or  pilasters  of  which  seem  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Leeds,  who  oddly  enough  imagines  them  to  be  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  whereas  they  are  taken  from  that  store-house  for  modern  corrupt  composition  in 
architecture,  die  Cboragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus  nt  Alliens,  from  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  also  taken  his  abominable  facades  of  three  pilasters,  some  further  designs  in  which 
depraved  style  Mr,  Leeds  has  raked  out  from  oblivion  and  published  with  the  Design 
of  University  College,  London,  the  turrets  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be 
executed  as  they  are  represented  !  twenty  years  ago  a  portico  of  square  columns  (now 
lately  walled  up.)  was  erected  to  the  Fever  Hospital  at  Battle  Bridge,  and  since  iheu  I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  thousand  others  at  least  have  been  executed  :  indeed  it  seems  to 
embody  the  bricklayer's  primitive  idea,  for  a  few  piers  of  bricks  plastered  over  produce 
this  kind  of  original  portico.  If  this  critic  had  asked  whether  the  building  were  suited 
lo  its  purpose,  and  whether  it  had  proper  ventilation,  he  would  have  given  a  very  different 
account  of  it ;  and  if  he  had  forgotten  the  broken  bones  and  the  broken  hearts  within 
the  fabric,  he  might  perhaps  still  have  observed  its  eighty  broken  window-heads. 

It  is  a  lingular  fact,  thot  in  so  many  of  our  modern  hospitals  and  surgical  establish- 
ments, where  gravity  end  soundness  of  building  should  have  picvai.cd,  such  a  reversal 
has  occurred  I  one  would  suppose  that  it   were  necessary  that  broken   luubs  should  be 
surrounded  by  broken  fabricka :  it  is  thus  the  subscribers  to  these  fine  establishments 
■a  become  patients  in  pocket.     The  new  buildings  n/8t  Thomas's  Hospital  are 
tist  rue  ted  otherwise. 


I 


in;  topic*  of  those  drawings,  they  cannot  be  so  ungracious  as  to  shew  any 
impendence  of  spirit ;  for  they  would  lessen  the  sale  of  iheir  works,  and 
uuid  srnbroil  themselves  with  those  upon  whom  ihey  are  dependent :  but 
|  if  one  is  to  believe  these  same  critics,  folly  and  rudeness  pervade  the 
tutki  of  the  most  famous  deceased  architects,  although  the  great,  the 
InrMd,  and  the  scientific  of  past  times,  ordered  or  presided  over  their 
:» Inured  them  ;  and  though  from  being  built  indeed  they  will 
iiutlire  In  fame  and  real  existence,  successions  of  Pun  tee  hn  icon  critics, 
and  many  generations  of  their  heirs. 

XXXIV.  As  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  the  Tract  which  1  lately  pub- 
liihtd  denominated  "  Hints  relative  to  the  construction  of  Fire-proof  build- 
"  ngt,  and  on  the  failure  to  produce  sound  and  estimable  Architecture  by 
"  tla  mtant  at  present  usually  adopted,"  I  have  endeavoured  to  go  into 
tke  itroneett  possible  condemnation  of  which  I  am  capable  of  the  depre- 
cating effect  of  competition  in  architectural  design,  upon  the  structure  of 
building!  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  upon  their  taste,— I  think  it  well 
am  to  answer  such  partial  objections  as  have  been  made  to  my  views :  I 

I  lure  met  with  a  great  many  very  sensible  and  sterling  persons,  who  con- 
■  firm  my  own  sentiments  ;  and  I  believe  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
I       my  profession,  either  openly  or  secretly,  entertain  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 

(jtcl:  those  who  think  otherwise  are  mostly  very  young  and  shallow  in 
Practical  Architecture,  or  are  so  near  destitution  as  to  catch  at  the  shadow 
of  a  itraw. 

XXXV.  In  going  over  the  accounts  of  existing  buildings,  written  by 
persons  who  have  not  professed  to  give  any  other  than  merely  a  descrip- 

1  their  taste  and  fashion,  1  find  that  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
buildings  which  are  commended  have  been  erected  without  competition  ; 
the  rest  of  them  1  discover  to  have  been  obtained  by  men  of  eminence 
whose  ability  was  previously  known,  and  who  might  have  been  relied  upon 
without  the  series  of  evils  which  result  from  competition.  An  Architect 
poor  or  unknown,  may  need  a  robe  to  excite  the  attention  of  princes,  but 
instead  of  assuming  a  robe  of  Parker's  cement,  let  him  rather  like  the 
Architect  of  Alexandria  rush  into  the  presence  ofa  noble  patron,  clad  in  a 
lion's  skin  :  let  him  be  honest,  and  let  bis  buildings  be  honest  ;  and  before 
be  ii  starved  out,  he  will  find  there  is  no  occasion  for  following  the  sneak- 
e  fradulent  pick-pocket  system  which  has  led  to  that  extensive  Fauntle- 
u  in  Modern  Architecture. 


. 
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XXXVI.  Mr.  Leeds  who  in  his  "  Essay  on  Modem  English  Ard*> 
tecture"  sadly  misquotes  the  "  Hints,  &c,"  while  he  seems  to  admit  fatty 
what  I  have  asserted  of  the  fortunate  escape  of  the  science,  structure,  and 
taste  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  depreciations  of  competition,  inti- 
mates that  according  to  my  argument  abstinence  from  competition  ougfat 
to  have  produced  in  the  case  of  the  new  Palace  "  an  equally  fine  arckkx* 
"  tural  work  :'*  Now  I  have  in  that  Tract  stated  (J  35)  that  "  every  piees 
"  of  excellent  architecture  in  the  world,  owes  its  excellence  to  a  genenm 
"  reliance  upon  the  acknowledged  ability  of  some  leamed\  tasteful,  and 
"  scientific  individual;  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  most  imperfect 
"  edifices  have  been  the  result  of  the  most  numerous  intermeddlen  :M 
therefore  as  John  Nash  was  acknowledged  by  no  one  to  be  learned  or  taste* 
fui  or  scientific,  and  certainly  was  not  gifted  with  the  whole  of  those 
accomplishments,  or  even  with  one  of  them,  so  necessary  to  an  architect, 
the  just  inference  should  be  that  he  could  not  produce  a  piece  of  excellent 
architecture  of  any  kind :  and  Mr.  Leeds  himself  launches  out  into  no 
slight  or  ordinary  praise  of  Buildings  which  are  notoriously  the  result  of  a 
procedure  the  very  reverse  of  a  system  so  seductive  to  the  ignorant,  though 
so  poisonous  to  genuine  art. 

XXXVII.  The  only  other  person  whom  I  have  found  to  differ  from 
ino  in  the  viows  which  I  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  competition  in  archi- 
tecture is  Mr.  Lamb,  who  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Civil  Engineer's  and 
Architect'!  Journal,  (page  213)  says,  that  my  assertions  are  unsupported 
by  any  argument  with  which  he  can  coincide  :  this  he  may  for  the  moment 
fancy  to  bo  the  case ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  own  observations  in  that 
pft|MT»  K°<"  m  tne  m08t  forcible  manner  to  continue  the  proof  of  what  I 
have  asserted ;  for  he  himself  sneers  at  the  products  of  competition,  he 
suiters  at  the  tribunals  which  award  the  prises,  he  alleges  that  the  time 
allowed  Is  rarely  sufficient  for  the  proper  formation  of  proper  designs,  he 
easts  out  no  slight  inuendoes  against  the  correctness  of  their  estimates,  and 
although  he  has  been  successful,  I  believe  more  than  once,  he  is  as  dis- 
imnUMiteri  m  the  least  successful,  although  perhaps  the  obtaining  one  such 
print*,  like  being  drawn  once  for  the  militia,  is  a  fair  proportion  for  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life. 

X  XXVI II.  I  can  never  be  disabused  of  the  opinion,  that  all  the  same 
UNifses  which  operate  in  the  supply  of  a  workhouse  by  competition,  with 
had  butter  cheese  and  bacon,  act  and  ever  will,  in  the  supply  of  compe- 


rchitecture,  and  will  perpetuate  the  enormous  injury,  without  mean* 
-I     an  be  found  for  setting  competition  on  a  just  basis. 

XXXIX.  If  the  production  of  Mr ,  Barry's  Design  for  the  Houses  of 

J      Parliament  be  taken  as  a  splendid  instance  of  success,  which   the  least 

I        liberal  will  admit  to  be  the  second  best  design  at  least,  whatever  place  he 

I      si»y  assign  to  his  own,  I  answer  that  Mr.  Barry's  ability  and  high  station 

h  Gothic  design  were  before  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  required  no    > 

competition  to  bring  them  out.  What  kind  of  competition  might  be  allowed, 

who  should  be  the  only  competitors,  and  who  should  be  the  judges,  I  have 

'       stated  in  §$  963-6. 

XL.  Mr.  Lamb  asserts,  that  "competition  in  architecture  is  beneficial  to 
"  the  public  at  large,  and  certainly  to  the  profusion  :"  he  has  not  however 
furnished  us  with  a  list  of  instances  in  which  the  public  has  so  benefited, 
although  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  public  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  and  some  part  of  it  has  received  much  amusement  from  the  sub- 
ject; and  1  do  not  think  that  any  one  except  Caninus"  would  attempt 
to  refute  the  instances  which  I  have  given  of  the  failure  in  structure  of  com- 
petition architecture. 

Certainly  Mr.  Lamb  enumerates  as  instances  of  the  effects  of  compe- 
tition design,  two  cheap  churches,  but  he  has  failed  to  clinch  his  argument 
by  the  information  that  competition  produced  the  ecclesiastical  facade  with 
ita  pinnacles  and  other  details  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bagnigge- wells  road. 


•  In  hi*  Fatcirulai  No.  3.  this  critic  says  of  himself,  "  But  tome  folks  cry  out, 
■  your  bark  is  sometimes  downright  barking.  Assuredly ;  and,  titer  all,  one  had  need  have 
"  the  thrw  heads  of  Cerberus  himself  to  bark  long  enough  and  loud  enough"  &c,  Think 
of  the  digniiyof  Wren,  Jones,  or  Steinbach,  glorying  in  canine  accomplishments,  mud 
exchanging  their  beads  of  science,  taste,  and  constructive  ability  lor  the  three  brain- 
pun  nf  the  infernal  porter ;  abusing  everybody  and  every  thing,  sneering  al  (bat  for 
which  all  wise  men  build,  viz. — utility,  finding  fault  with  every  bit  of  architecture :  this 
cutter  right  and  left  without  any  reforming  practical  utility,  who  likes  to  have  all  (lie 
cutting  to  himself,  after  abusing  almost  every  building  ancient  or  modern  of  which  he 
takes  notice,  aayi  very  sagely  (Fauituhu  No.  0.)  that  t  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm  thai 
architecture  sinks  in  *'  quality,  science,  curious  finish  and  duration:"  one  would  suppose 
.'run  this  want  of  candor,  thai  the  usual  misprinting  of  his  name  as  "  Candidm"  had  re- 
sulted from  the  same  lapse  of  truth  and  the  same  punishment  as  stigmatised  Gchazi  the 
tenant  of  Elisha,  and  that  perhaps  this  same  miscalled  Csndidua  is  a  descendant  of  Hie 
nun  who  went  out  white  as  snow,  and  to  whose  posterity  the  leprosy  was  to  cleave  for 
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What  every  respectable  Architect  who  las  any  real  professiofial  basinets  to 
perform  does  think  of  compHiliun,  may  be  gathered  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  none  such  is  found  to  send  in  a  competition  design  unless  he 

|l  II I  ■  "■  «»  faM-y  that  K»  pnMMt  Jjgggf  msWi««»  Cur  jA^fafng  tl»P  pTJlf  ■     I 

never  heard  of  any  one  who  did  not  behind  the  scenes  avow  this. 


XLI.  If  to  be  perpetually  embroiled  with  Commits 
publie,  and  to  be  o^**^  »*  tW  mn  »«■/■■!  candidates — 

If  to  compete  fifty  times  and  gain  nothing,  or  to  soot 
humiliating  feeling  of  direct  influence  and  the  outwitting  c 


If  after  a  life  of  professional  drudgery  and  success,  to  die  like  Francis 
Goodwin  a  pauper — 

If  this  unchristian,  ungentlemanry,  and  unprofessional  irritation,— if 
this  humiliating  partiality. — if  this  useless  labor. — this  abject  poverty,  and 
this  miserable  death, — be  "  certainly  a  benefit  to  the  profession,"  from  cuch 
a  profession  I  would  wish  to  be  spared. 

XLII.  Let  him  who  has  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  architectural 
competition  prove  it  to  have  produced,  if  he  can,  any  superior  and  scien-    1 
tific  ingenuity  of  plan,  any  superior  beauty  of  outline,  any  newness  of    j 
scientific  construction,  any  discoveries  in  the  design  and  science  of  vaults  and 
pinnacles,  any  strides  in  the  invention  and  structure  of  domes,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  acknowledged  elements  of  beautiful  and  original  architecture. 

XLII  I.  I  believe  firmly,  and  every  day's  experience  fixes  me  more 
and  more  firmly  in  such  belief,  that  these  things  are  of  necessity  the  result 
of  that  brown  deep  study  which  a  man  can  go  into  when  he  is  ordered  to 
set  to  work,  and  that  the  superficial  drawing  of  a  flurried  competition  de- 
sign never  did  and  never  will  contain  a  particle  of  them. 

XLIV.  In  public  competition,  to  canvass  the  arbiters,  to  speculate  on 
inexact  directions,  to  strive  against  the  unarchitectural  opposition  of  Terra- 
di-Hionna  and  Ultramarine,  to  fight  against  the  effects  of  false  perspective 
drawings  which  exhibit  all  the  beauties  and  sink  all  the  defects  of  a  design, 
must  bo  enough  to  distract  from  real  architectural  beauty  the  attention  of 
most  competitors. 

Nome  competitors  even  believing  they  have  been  oft  imposed  upon  in 


h  competitions,  think,  it  a  duty  to  impose  themselvt 
t,  by  falsity  of  estimates  and  sbamncss  of  material. 


XLV.  The  ideas  which  I  have  ventured  to  put  forth  (§  925-982)  re- 
lative to  the  foundation  of  a  National  College  for  the  study  and  regulation 
of  architecture,  were  in  a  great  measure  matured  by  me  about  eight  years 
ago ;  and  they  were  committed  to  writing  almost  in  their  present  form 
four  years  ago  :  jome  months  since  some  imperfect  copies  of  this  work 
having  got  abroad  without  my  authority,  portions  of  my  plan  for  an  archi- 
tectural college  were  pirated  without  acknowledgment,  in  the  prospectus 
which  has  been  issued  for  a  College  of  Civil  Engineers  :  ihe  very  words  in 
[he  list  of  professions,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Laws  of  Property, 
&c.  &c,  either  exactly  or  in  substance  taken  frum  §  Wf,  prove  this  incon- 
troverlibly  ;  but  in  further  proof  of  this  I  have  traced  to  parties  closely 
connected  with  that  embryo  institution,  the  possession  of  copies  of  my 
woik  in  an  immature  and  unpublished  condition  :  1  mention  this  hecause 
the  proceeding  was  mean,  and  because  I  think  that  that  Institution  if  it 
ever  become  athletic  will  increase  still  more  the  severance  between  Archi- 
tecture and  Engineering,  the  reunion  of  which  I  am  laboring  to  effect. 


XLVI.  From  the  great  length  of  time  which  this  work  has  of  necessity 
been  in  band,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  architectural  litera- 
ture since  the  first  pages  of  it  were  printed  ;  several  works  mentioned  by 
me  to  be  in  progress  are  now  completed,  and  several  new  practical  works 
are  now  in  course  of  publication:  they  are  all  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession :  among  them,  Mr.  Crcsy's  Treatise  upon  Bridge-building  (the  text 
of  which  is  not  yet  issued)  is  one  of  the  mOBt  splendid  :  its  delineations  of 
modem  works  of  high  rank  whether  for  external  beauty  or  for  construc- 
tion, and  above  all,  its  delicately  delineated  sections  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  render  it  a  work  in  value  beyond  sterling  price  ;  for  delineations 
of  things  existing  will  often  teach  theory  more  readily  and  more  lastingly, 
than  the  most  deeply  skilled  verbal  elaboration.  The  other  treatise  upon 
the  same  subject  by  Messrs.  Hann  and  liosking,  is  also  a  very  valuable 
work,  in  a  cheaper  form.  Another  series  of  works  promising  to  be  of  high 
interest  to  all  architectural  practitioners,  is  Mr.  Billings's  continuation  of 
Britton's  Cathedral  Antiquities,  of  which  2  Parts  of  the  Work  un  Carlisle 
Cathedral  are  already  published :  tbeee  in  their  Engravings  are  cheaper 
than  Britton's  Work,  but  while  less  burthensome  in  cost,  are  more 
copious  in  number  of  illustrations,  which  are  strictly  of  a  practical 
nature. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  also  proper  to  notice  that  a  2nd.  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Civil  Engineers  is  published — and  that  additions  of  more  recently 
erected  edifices  have  been  made  to  Pugin's  Public  Buildings  of  London. 

But  one  of  the  most  useful  augmentations  to  the  Literature  of  Practical 
Architecture  is  Smith's  translation  of  Vicat's  Treatise  on  Calcareous 
Cements,  with  additions,  explanatory  notes,  and  accounts  of  new  experi- 
ments. 

To  render  this  Work  more  complete  and  useful,  an  addition  is  made 
to  it  of  the  contents  of  the  Metropolitan  Building- act  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  with  references  to  some  other  Acts  of  Parliament  which  bear  upon  the 
subject.     The  rudiments  of  this  abstract  were  made  about  the  year  1820. 


A.  B. 


Warwick  House,  Gray's  Inn, 
Dec.  1839. 
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PART   I. 


AN   ESSAY  ON  THE   DECLINE  OF 

EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  STEtTCTOTUi    AND   IN  THE*  SCIENCE  OP  MODERN  ENGLISH  BUILDINGS  J 

WITH  THE  PROPOSAL  OP   REMEDIES  FOE  THOME  DEFECTS. 


"  What* "  Bath  will  become  in  a  few  years"  "  may  be  easily  conceiTed."  ••  These  new  mantiom  "  are 
••  boflt  ao  alight,  with  the  aoft  crumbling  atone  found  in  thia  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  never  sleep 
quietly  in  one  of  them,  when  it  blowed  (aa  the  tailors  say)  a  eap  full  of  wind :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
my  hind  Refer  wlffiama,  or 'any  man  of  equal  strength,  would  be  able  to  push  his  foot  through  the 
strongest  part  of  their  walla,  without  any  great  exertion  of  his  muscles."— Humph  mar  Cuvkxr. 

"  Bench*  akuni  Arehitettori  in  diners!  raoghl  d'lUHa  ban  fitfte  alcune  fabriehe  di  muro  semplice, 
lasdandoui  t  rnoghi  deOe  pietre  nine,  ft  da  II  ad  un  tempo,  poi  ci  ban  posto  H  suoi  ornamenti :  ruttauia 
Mter  tal  cose  ben  legate  no'  muri:  ma  quad  attaceate  eon  la  eolla;  si  node  in  molti  luoghi 
eaduti  de*  peasi,  ft  ogni  giorno  mlnaeeiar  rulna,"— Sxrlio,  lib.  It.  cap.  9. 

tan  vw  DfiB  ojrn  yn  von  wra 

Esxkixl,  cap.  xiii.  rer.  10. 


"  It  !•  by  due  Consideration  of  the  Statick  Principles,  and  the  right  Posing  of  the  Weight*  of  the  But  • 
meats  to  the  Arches,  that  good  Architecture  depends ;  and  the  Bntments  ought  to  have  equal  Gravity 
en  both  tides."— Si*  C.  Waxy.    Parentatia,  p.  298. 


"  The  principles  of  masonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  should  be  seen  in  our  architecture,  if  we  would 
hare  it  according  to  the  rules  of  Just  taste.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
what  is  called  the  Gothic  Architecture.  In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  transverse  strength  of 
stone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  seen;  no  extravagant  projections.  Bvxxy  stoxx  is  psjcmxd  to  rat 
■bumboum,  AMD  xovx  is  xxroaxo  to  a  txavsvxxsx  sTXAiv.  The  Greeks  wore  enabled  to 
execute  their  colossal  buildings  only  by  using  immense  blocks  of  the  hardest  materials,  The  Norman 
mason  could  raise  a  building  to  the  skies  without  using  a  stone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to  the 
top  on  his  back.  Their  architects  studied  the  principles  of  equilibrium,  and,  having  attained  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  themselves  in  exhibiting  remarkable  instances.  We  call  this  false 
taste,  and  say  that  the  appearance  of  insecurity  is  the  greatest  fruit.  But  this  is  owing  to  our  habits;  oar 
thoughts  may  be  said  to  run  in  a  wooden  train."— Da.  Roxisox'p  System  of  Mechanical  Phitoiomhp. 

"  I/art  de  bttir  consiste  dans  une  heureuse  application  des  sciences  exacts*  aux  propiietea  ds>  m 
Ifatlere.  La  construction  deviant  «»  art,  torsqne  lee  connaieeancee  de  la  theorie  unies  a  cettee  da  J» 
pratique  president  epalement  a  tonics  ses  operation*.  Ox  afpxllx  thxoxix  la  suxsultat  »x 
i/sxrxaixvcx  xr  j>u  baisovxxh  kxt,  xoxnx  sua  lbs  fxixcifks  nx  •,■  athxmati«vx  xt  a* 
rxrsiaux  atflmuxs  aux  i>*VFXxjtxYxs  combixaisoxs  dx  I'Amr."— -J.  Boxdxlxt*s  Art  4* 
B4$ir.  •  .         .     „ 


Drrfnh  roM^oi  toons  o,tbtf  ctroNm 

2nd  Cnaov.  cap.  xxxiv  verse  12. 


PART    THE    FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Author's  Motives  for  putting  forth  the  present  Work. 

1.  In  venturing  to  put  forth  the  present  work,  the  result  of  no  small  or 
careless  labor,  the  author  cannot  pass  tne  opportunity,  of  explaining  his  reasons 
fur  engaging  in  such  an  undertaking. 

2.  In  a  practical  experience  of  twenty  years,  and  of  consequently  increasing 
information,  the  author  has  observed,  that  no  other  branch  of  the  architectural 
or  building  art,  is  so  much  neglected,  as  the  giving  a  correct  comprehensive  and 
clear  description,  of  any  intended  Architectural  work. 

3.  The  scientific  press  of  Britain,  has  indeed  of  late  years,  teemed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  with  the  most  magnificent,  laborious,  valuable,  and  inte- 
resting works,  upon  the  decorative  part  of  architecture,  so  as  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  and  gratitude,  not  only  of  architects  and  amateurs,  but  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  even  of  the  world  at  large, — while  indeed,  it  has  produced, 
very  little  in  the  real  scientific  constructive  and  practical  departments  of  the  art 
of  building ;  and  the  Author  knows  of  no  previously  published  work,  devoted  to 
the  same  subject. 

4.  In  collecting  and  arranging,  so  extensive  a  body  of  practical  observa- 
tions and  directions, — in  noticing  the  abuses  in  an  art,  noble  and  benevolent, 
and  one  in  which  the  best  men  of  the  best  times  have  ever  taken  delight, — the 
Author  trusts  that  he  is  the  humble  harbinger,  of  close  professional  attention 
to  this  important  subject ;  and,  from  his  thus  drawing,  public  as  well  as  profes- 
sional attention,  to  the  causes  of  the  failures  in  the  modern  buildings  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  globe ;  and  by  his  shewing  from 
what  sources  have  sprung,  the  present  depressed  state  of  English  Architecture,  and 
the  public  outcry  against  it ;  he  trusts  also  that  he  is  making  one  step  upwards  in 
the  revival  of  practical  art,  the  ascent  to  which,  will  be  followed  by  the  scientific, 
who  have  not  only  discernment  to  know  our  fallen  state,  but  courage  and  patience 
to  reach  the  summit  of  that  art,  which  he  is  sure,  none  ever  really  studied  without 
feeling  for  it  a  thirsting  fondness. 

5.  The  present  work,  must  of  necessity  be  very  imperfect  from  the  circum- 
stance, of  there  not  being  previously  in  existence,  any  other  work  upon  which  this 
could  be  grounded  :  and  although,  for  the  choice  of  tne  materials  of  it,  the  Author 
has  ranged  over  the  accumulated  professional  papers  of  twenty  years,  he  does  not 
pretend,  labored  as  his  work  is,  that  it  can  be  other  than  an  useful  commence- 
ment, of  something  which  time  and  still  more  pains-taking  professors,  shall 
hereafter  further  develop.  There  have  been  put  forth,  it  is  true,  a  few  detached 
specifications ;  but  these,  have  mostly  been  appended,  to  designs  for  buildings,  the 
work  of  the  young  professor  at  an  age  when  he  has  acquired  no  practical  expe- 
rience ;  for  very  few  experienced  architects,  have  either  time  or  inclination  for  the 
publication  of  designs,  and  some  at  mature  age,  have  even  bought  up,  the  im- 
pressions of  those  works,  which  they  put  forth  in  comparative  youth,  and  after 
they  have  discovered,  that  they  hold  the  title  of  Chief  Constructor,  for  a  purpose, 
other  than  the  discovery,  of  how  mean  and  flimsy,  the  materials  and  construction 
of  an  edifice  may  be. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  those  for  whom  this  Work  is  not  intended. 

6.  There  arc  two  classes  of  persons  for  whom  this  work  is  not  intended  :— 
the  first,  consists  of  those,  who  by  a  long  course  of  research  and  practical  devotion 
to  the  subject,  have  formed  better  conclusions  of  their  own  ;  and  who  by  their  own 
industry  and  knowledge,  have  acquired  a  more  methodical  and  pains-taking  mode 
of  doing  their  work  :  the  second  class,  consists  of  those,  who  by  nature  cannot, 
or  will  not,  seek  to  develop  the  niceties  of  their  art ;  and  who  from  incompe- 
tence or  inattention,  can  neither  appreciate  method  and  exactness  in  others,  nor 
follow  either  of  them  themselves.  From  the  first  class,  in  humility,  the  author 
would  learn  every  thing  by  which  he  could  improve  his  work  ;  from  the  faults  of 
the  latter  class,  he  would  wish  it,  if  possible,  altogether  purged. 

7.  There  is  yet  another  class,  for  which  this  work  is  not  intended,  viz.  those 
who  fear  to  lay  before  their  employers,  at  one  view,  a  correct  statement  of  all  the 
particulars  of  a  contemplated  work,  lest  those  employers,  frightened  at  the  extent 
of  them,  and  at  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  the  probable  outlay,  should  either, 
altogether  lay  aside  the  design  of  building,  or  else  spoil  every  part  of  the  work  by 
improper  erasures,  and  if  the  professional  man,  should  either  decline  to  carry 
into  execution  so  bad  a  project,  or  shew  unbendingness  in  any  part  of  the  matter, 
will  find  some  other  person,  destitute  perhaps  of  constructive  knowledge,  and  less 
honest,  but  more  complying. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Exactness  requisite  in  the  practical  Profession  of  Architecture,  and  how  fir 
it  is  influenced  by  the  Correctness  of  Specifications  and  Working-drawings, 

8.  Thk  whole  course  of  practical  architecture,  requires  in  all  its  details*  the 
most  minute  and  indefatigable  exactness  of  execution  :  the  architect  can,  there- 
fore plead  ill,  for  want  of  method  and  exactness  in  the  measures  which  it  is  his 
business  to  take,  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  artificers  who  are  to  act  in  pursuance 
of  his  mandates  ;  and  hardly  can  he  with  any  grace,  call  to  account  those  under 
him,  who  have  probably  acted  with  more  precision  than  himself. 

9.  While  from  the  vast  influx,  of  young  professors  to  the  building  art,  there 
are  now  almost  more  professors  than  buildings — to  execute,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  out  of  that  number,  so  many  have  not  received  the  benefit,  of  an  education, 
mi  liberal  as  is  required  by  an  art  needing  such  a  fund  of  literary  as  well  as  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Without  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  words,  it  is 
im|M>ssible  that  the  practical  architect,  can  in  a  specification  to  be  put  into  the 
builder's  hands,  so  describe  and  so  define  his  intentions  that  they  can  be  exe- 
cuted. The  author  has  seen  many  specifications,  which  besides  having  their 
sentences  grossly  ill  constructed,  and  ungraminatical,  were  otherwise  so  obscure 
in  their  phraseology,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  understand  clearly  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writers  of  them. 

10.  It  may  bo  sot  as  the  priory  of  an  architect's  specification,  that  it  shall 
bo  so  clear,  that  the  builders  who  from  it  are  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  the 
intended  work,  may  have  to  ask  no  questions ;  that  the  specification,  shall  contain 
an  exact  comprehensive  and  proper  description  of  the  work,  as  it  really  can  be, 
and  as  it  oH#ht  to  bo  executed  ;  omitting  nothing  whatever,  which  the  architect's 
practical  kuowledgo  experience  and  foresight,  may  tell  him,  must  be  included  in 
the  work  j  that  the  words  of  it.  shall  bo  so  chosen,  and  be  so  arranged,  that  there 
shall  not  l>e  I  ho  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  ambiguity  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  that  the 


CHAPTER  V. 

wbole  of  the  intended  work,  shall  be  completed,  without  extra  charge  for  things 
negligently  omitted,  and  without  the  possibility  of  a  dispute  upon  the  construction 
of  any  of  the  words  of  the  specification. 

1 1.  The  architect  has  frequently,  to  take  to  himself  the  unpleasant  reflection, 
that  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  is  more  This  own  fault  than 
that  of  the  operators,  from  his  drawings  and  specifications  not  being  made  with 
precision  sufficient  to  insure  exactness  of  execution.  With  every  possible  care, 
accidental  mistakes  will  still  occur  ;  and  whoever  has  busied  himself  in  the  ad- 
measurement of  existing  buildings,  well  knows,  how  very  few  of  them,  will  in 
this  respect  bear  the  test  of  actual  admeasurement.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  trust  to  the  Clerk-of-the-works,  or  to  his  own  clerk  (unless  the  clerk  be  the 
real  architect),  or  to  the  foreman  of  the  works  ;  if  the  architect,  will  not  himself 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  dimensions  of  the  work,  while  the  foundation  of 
it  is  being  laid,  and  constantly  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  he  may  be  certain 
of  finding,  to  his  annoyance,  some  mistake  or  other,  which  will  greatly  trouble 
him,  and  that  perhaps  in  some  prominent  decorative  part  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Disputes  and  Expenses  which  arise  from  badly  drawn  Specifications* 

12.  Almost  solely  from  sufficient  pains  not  being  taken  in  drawing  the 
specifications  for  buildings,  and  from  a  want  of  proper  foresight,  may  be  traced, 
meet  of  the  disputes  between  the  builder  the  architect  and  the  employer,  which 
so  often  occur,  and  which  lead  to  lawsuits  and  arbitrations,  which  are  oft-times 
so  excessively  and  even  ruinously  expensive,  and  though  final  are  unsatisfactory 
to  all  parties. 

18.  The  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  situation  of  a  single  word,  the  causing  or  the 
avoidance  of  a  possible  ambiguity,  may  sometimes  involve  the  question  of  many 
hundreds  and  or  even  many  thousands  of  pounds  ;  while  it  ought  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  professional  man,  to  take  care  that  when  a  contract  is  entered  into,  no 
disappointment  may  ever  occur,  as  to  how  much  work  the  builder  has  to  perform, 
and  bow  much  money  the  employer  shall  have  to  pay  for  that  work. 

14.  Indeed,  oft-times  it  is  only  owing,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  contractor 
for  the  execution  of  a  building  not  having  himself  sufficient  education,  that  he  does 
not  detect  the  loop-holes  which  a  man  of  education,  who  possesses  the  requisite 
technical  knowledge,  frequently  can  discover  in  a  badly  drawn  specification. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Trouble  and  Vexation,  which  an  Architect  occasions  to  himself  by  a  badly  drawn 
Specification  ;  and  on  the  Propriety  of  General  Clauses  in  Specifications. 

15.  Indeed,  sometimes  a  careless  or  incompetent  professional  man,  knowing 
the  flimsy  nature  of  the  specific  part  of  his  specification,  will  intrench  himself, 
behind  a  host  of  strong  general  clauses,  which  indeed  assert,  that  the  work  must 
be  finished  in  some  way  or  other  to  his  satisfaction :  but  if  such  a  professor, 
would  only  reckon  the  time  occupied  in  disputes ;  the  trouble  to  himself,  in  from 
time  to  time  discovering  what  were  his  real  intentions,  if  they  were  indeed  ever 
developed  to  himself;  and  in  giving  the  subsequent  explanations,  as  well  verbal 
as  written — he  will  find,  that  the  saving  of  a  little  time  and  pains  in  the  first 
instance,  will  in  the*  end,  cause  him  an  infinitude  of  extra  trouble  ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  an  irritable  man,  he  will  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish 
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excitement  with  the  builder,  he  will  have  many  ungentlemanly  disputes  with 
him  ;  and  the  builder,  thinking  himself  injured,  will  probably  involve  the  whole 
matter  in  a  law-suit.  Nor  are  there  wanting  many  cases  in  which  the  architect, 
through  such  carelessness,  has  lost  a  valued  patron's  employment. 

16.  Except  for  the  mere  manner  of  the  work,  the  author  can  hardly  think 
strong  general  clauses  just ;  and  he  now  never  inserts  them,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously included  in  the  particular  description,  every  thing  which  he  believes  the 
building  can  require  :  indeed  he  cannot  think  it  borders  upon  honesty,  to  involve 
perhaps  in  bankruptcy,  the  builder,  who  like  all  laborers  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
by  rendering  him,  if  norantly  liable  to  perform  to  the  detriment  of  his  family 
and  his  creditors,  and  to  the  scandal  of  society,  that  work,  of  the  nature  of  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  the  architect  himself  has  not  had  a 
clear  idea. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Marginal  Reference's  in  Specifications  and  Contracts,  their  Convcniencet  and 
their  Tendency  to  insure  the  correct  Performance  of  the  Work;  and  of  the  Care 
with  which  Specifications  should  be  copied  in  Contracts. 

17.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  recommended,  that  every  specification  have  added 
to  it,  a  complete  set  of  marginal  references  :  the  adding  of  these,  will  cause  the 
architect  no  extra  trouble,  if  done  while  he  is  composing  the  work  ;  they  will 
rather  serve  him  as  an  amusement,  as  he  is  preparing  his  mind  to  go  into  some 
other  part  of  his  labor ;  or  if  any  thing  cross  bis  mind,  which  he  knows  must 
be  inserted  in  some  other  part  of  the  specification,  he  can  place  the  name  of  the 
subject  forward  in  the  margin,  so  as  to  insert  the  particular  matter  in  its  proper 
place,  and  thus  not  forget,  that  which  perhaps  it  may  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance should  not  be  forgotten  :  indeed,  in  addition  to  the  above  mode  of  helping 
his  memory,  the  author  has  always  at  his  side  while  composing  a  specification,  a 
slip  of  paper,  upon  which  he  wntes  a  list  of  all  such  things  as  occur  to  him  out 
of  place,  but  which  he  might  otherwise  not  remember  in  place ;  and  after  the 
draft  appears  otherwise  complete,  he  reviews  the  whole  of  it,  and  if  any  thing  in 
the  memorandum  should  be  found  omitted  in  the  specification,  he  then  inserts 
it.  By  this  means  he  very  rarely  finds  any  thing  forgotten ;  and  without  his 
having  to  overstrain  his  words,  which  an  honest  conscientious  man  would  think 
unjust,  he  finds  the  contractors  in  general  cheerfully  complete  their  work,  without 
observation,  and  without  asking  for  any  amplification  or  extra  payment. 

18.  Without  marginal  notes,  the  architect  cannot  himself  readily  turn  to 
6uch  particular  parts  of  the  specification  as  he  may  require  to  read  or  to  explain  ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  inconvenience,  he  will  often  find,  that  neither  the  Clerk-of- 
the-works,  nor  his  own  clerk,  has  found  the  particular  material  directions  till 
after  the  work  is  performed,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  make  the  requisite 
amendment,  cither  from  time  not  permitting,  or  from  the  utter  impossibility  of 
doing  so  without  a  re-construction  of  the  whole  building. 

19.  In  one  thing  the  architect  must  not  spare  his  pains  :  if  the  contract  be 
drawn  up  by  an  attorney,  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  that  the  architect  should  very 
diligently  read  over  examine  and  correct  the  copy  of  his  specification,  as  inserted 
in  the  contract,  otherwise  he  will  afterwards  find  to  his  great  mortification,  that 
it  contains,  many  of  the  most  strange  and  oft-times  ludicrous  errors,  which  the 
copyist,  from  the  want  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge,  will  not  have  pre- 
viously corrected  :  and  it  will  be  well,  if  the  architect  insist,  that  the  marginal 
references  of  the  specification,  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  otherwise  it  will  be  so 
burthensomc  to  refer  to,  that  it  will  be  laid  aside  during  all  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  produced  and  read  over  at  last,  the  business  will  terminate  in  a  general 
misunderstanding  and  mutual  accusation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  Ike  Advantage*  which  would  resu/t,  if  Copies  of  the  Working-drawings  and 
Specifications  for  alt  Public  Works,  were  deposited  somewhere  for  public  and 
private  reference. 

20.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  the  acquisition  of  general  practical  architectural 
knowledge,  if  by  Act  of  parliament,  copies  of  all  the  working-drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  the  building  of  all  churches  and  other  public  works  were  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  some  other  place  rendered  fire-proof,  for  public  access 
and  examination :  this  would  prove  of  infinite  use,  also  to  those  architects  who 
might  afterwards  have  to  repair  or  restore  public  buildings ;  and  it  would  besides 
insure  strict  integrity,  in  the  carrying  on  of  every  part  of  the  work,  from  the  fear 
of  detection  in  case  of  scrutiny  ;  it  would  tend  to  purge  the  profession  from  all 
incompetent  and  dishonorable  practitioners,  from  the  fear  of  exposure  of  ignorance 
or  dishonesty  by  such  public  documents  ;  and  it  would  enable  the  scientific  man 
to  possess  printed  copies  of  all  important  and  valuable  documents,  relative  to 
executed  works. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  evU  and  depressing  Influence  which  bad  Building  has  upon  Architecture. 

21.  The  injury  of  bad  building,  is  not  confined  to  itself,  but  by  the  influence 
of  evil  example,  effects  the  total  ruin  of  a  once-noble  art.  Proprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  unable  to  discriminate  between  good,  and  bad  building, — between 
correct,  and  imperfect  architecture, — between  confusion  of  style,  and  purity, — 
between  durable  and  profitable  materials,  and  those  the  reverse, — between  sound 
and  wise  construction,  and  reckless  mal-formation, — between  the  secrets  of 
mathematical  tie  and  equipoise,  and  thrust, — and  between  seeming  economy,  and 
practical  economy ;  influenced  by  false  appearances,  believing  the  stability  and 
propriety  of  all  that  is  sanctioned  by  a  professor,  they  are  sometimes  ready  to 
give  into  all  that  is  practically  extravagant,  absurd,  and  disastrous  ;  and  fre- 
quently the  more  clever  they  are  upon  ordinary  subjects,  the  more  rash  are  they 
in  practical  architecture,  from  not  considering  sufficiently  the  duration  of  different 
materials,  their  toughness,  strength,  stiflnes3,  and  weight,  or  the  exposure  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Influence  which  Contracting  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings  has  upon 

Architecture. 

22.  As  if  modern  buildings  were  not  designed  slightly  enough,  as  if  the 
spirit  for  good  building  were  not  otherwise  sufficiently  depressed,  as  if  the  quan- 
tity of  science  employed  in  English  architecture  were  not  sufficiently  low,  to  the 
other  evils  is  added  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  bad  execution  in  un  enormous 
number  of  cases  ;  and  this  results  almost  entirely  from  the  work  being  performed 
by  contract. 

23.  It  is  not  that  a  contract,  ought  to  insure  or  docs  insure,  the  bad  execu- 
tion of  the  work  ;  but  the  party  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  may  and  does 
in  many  instances  so  insure  it.  Formerly,  many  of  the  noblest  and  most 
intricate  works  were  executed  by  contract :  the  astonishing  stone  roofs  of  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  were  so 
performed ;   they  were  "  work  man  lj/  wrought   made  and  sette  up    after  the  best 
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"  handfynge  and  forme  of  good  workmanship,  according  to  a  plat  thereof  made  and 
"  signed,"  the  contractor!  agreeing  that  they  "  shall  provide  and  fond  at  their 
M  costs  and  charges  as  mochc  good  sufficient  hahle  ston?  "  with  fyme,  sand,  scaffolding, 
"  cinetores,  moles,  orasnaunces,  Sfc.**  as  should  be  necessary.  But  then  a  contractor 
who  would  deal  faithfully  was  found,  and  was  employed  because  he  would  so  deal, 
and  deal  so  he  did,  and  his  work  is  become  a  proverb  in  the  land  ;  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Englishman  is  proud  of  it ;  he  likes  to  possess  delineations  of  it ; 
and  were  it  by  any  accident  destroyed,  he  would  be  uneasy  till  a  restoration  of 
it  were  attempted. 

24.  A  contractor  is  not  now  employed  because  he  is  known  to  be  a  skilful 
and  a  faithful  man ;  a  public  advertisement  is  put  forth,  and  except  in  such 
undertakings  as  are  only  within  the  ability  of  a  very  few  large  capitalists,  this 
acts  as  a  warning  to  most  solvent  and  trustworthy  tradesmen  to  keep  aloof, 
while  it  acts  as  a  call  to  the  needy,  the  broken-down,  the  incompetent,  and  the 
dishonest. 

25.  Though  frequently  the  employers  and  trustees,  are  merchants  or  trades- 
men, or  are  acquainted  with  mercantile  pursuits,  and  know  that  a  needy  man 
without  capital  or  credit  buys  dearly,  though  thcv  know  that  embarrassment 
destroys  the  ability  to  execute,  still  is  the  broken-down  or  the  fraudulent 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  great  work  ;  he  brings  a  ramification  of  sureties 
of  his  own  kind ;  his  creditors  are  eventually  defrauded ;  and  though  the  work, 
may  have  cost  somebody  much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of 
the  contract,  still  the  materials  and  workmanship,  are  generally  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  to  bring  a  real  loss  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  mortify  and  make  them 
ashamed.  Public  committees  are  fond  of  punishing  public  contractors ;  but  they 
forget,  that  in  inviting  such  men,  they  assist  them  in  their  frauds.  All  public 
committees,  should  consider  that  they  are  in  some  sort  a  branch  of  their  country's 
police,  and  that  fraud  is  better  prevented  by  discouraging  it,  than  by  punishing  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  Sureties  to  a  Contract. 

26.  It  is  certain,  that  almost  all  well-executed  work,  has  been  done  either 
without  contract,  or  by  contract  without  sureties ;  while  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  nearly  all  work  badly  executed  by  contract,  has  been  performed  with  the 
safeguard  of  sureties. 

27.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  man  cannot  perform  work 
excellently  without  them,  neither  contract  nor  suretiship  will  compel  him  to  do 
so ;  he  may  perform  something,  hut  he  will  not  execute  the  spirit  of  the 
contract. 

28.  If  a  man  need  security,  he  ought  not  to  be  entrusted ;  and  yet  even 
public  committees,  are  sometimes  so  eager  to  secure  the  bait  of  a  low  tender,  that 
they  have  instantly  required  the  signature  of  a  conditional  agreement,  to  subsist 
while  the  contract  is  being  prepared ;  yet  have  found  the  very  next  day,  the 
character  of  the  contractor  is  sucn  as  should  be  avoided. 

29.  How  virtuous  is  the  advice  of  Solomon  against  suretiship :  it  may  at 
first  seem  hard,  that  an  honest  man  should  not  obtain  it  from  his  dearest  friend ; 
but  were  not  the  present  artificial  system  in  use,  no  surety  would  be  required  of 
such  a  man  ;  and  should  unforeseen  misfortune  overtake  honest  integrity,  the 
consequent  default  would  tall  lightly,  and  would  fall  seldom  :  but  at  present,  the 
most  vicious  and  least  trustworthy,  is  employed,  because  he  brings  the  guarantee, 
of  those  relations  whom  he  has  already  half-ruined  by  his  recklessness  or  his 
fraud,  but  whose  nearness  of  kin,  forbids  their  refusing  him  that  suretiship  which 
they  know  from  experience  will  be  forfeited.     Thus  suretiship,  which  is  intended 
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to  prevent  fraud,  is  the  most  powerful  engine  of  fraud  and  ruin  ;  while  it  puts 
from  employment,  the  honest  man,  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  obtain  it.  If 
only  men  of  character  were  employed  on  public  works,  rarely  would  guarantees 
be  found  requisite  ;  and  even  in  public  contracts,  if  such  a  failure  did  take  place, 
the  public  could  better  make  good  such  an  occasional  default,  than  relations, 
who  ha  Ye  frequently  to  re-establish  in  life  the  unfortunate. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  present  State  of  Architectural  Mechanical  Knowledge, 

30.  Perhaps  at  no  age  of  the  world,  was  there  ever  such  an  abundance,  of 
practical  and  theoretical  mechanical  knowledge,  applicable  to  architecture,  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  as  at  present :  we  know  now  to  truss  roofs  floors  and 
other  members  of  buildings,  so  as  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  to  save  materials, 
and  afford  greater  strength  and  security  than  could  be  obtained  from  solid  beams, 
while  we  can  save  the  expense  and  weight  of  solidity  ;  we  know  how  to  build 
vaults  nearly  as  well  as  did  the  architects  of  the  mid-ages ;  we  have  more  expe- 
rience than  our  forefathers,  in  the  chemical  properties  of  materials,  and  in  their 
actual  duration  ;  we  know  more  of  geometry  and  calculation  than  they ;  and  our 
abundance  of  capital,  and  our  navigation  and  roads,  enable  us  to  procure  from 
any  distance,  the  rarest  materials,  at  prices  which  compared  with  those  paid  by 
onr  ancestors  are  really  very  low  ;  while  in  the  workmanship  of  all  but  carving, 
which  requires  the  slow  operation  of  the  human  hand,  and  the  distinct  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  our  machinery,  can  be  made  to  perform  that  in  a  minute, 
which  took  onr  ancestors  a  whole  day  to  execute. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  Improvements  in  the  Operative  Machinery  which  may  be  adopted  in  Building. 

31.  Our  forefathers  performed  with  excellence,  almost  every  thing  which 
they  undertook  ;  but  it  was  by  constant  laborious  and  painful  exertion.  The 
triumphs  of  modern  mechanical  science,  have  now  rendered  unnecessary,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  painful  bodily  exertion :  we  have  now,  mechanical  powers, 
which  render  the  quarrying  of  huge  and  magnificent  masses  of  stone  an  easy 
labor ;  the  steam-engine,  can  be  applied  to  effect  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of 
exertion  ;  we  have  powers,  which  have  raised  an  enormous  ship  ;  and  we  have  the 
advantages  of  such  roads,  canals,  and  seaward  navigation,  as  no  country  at  any 
former  period  ever  possessed  ;  and  besides  these  ways  for  bringing  materials,  we 
have  many  railroads,  and  we  shall  shortly  have  many  more. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  Materials,  which  the  English  Architect  may  have  in  modern 

times  at  his  disposal, 

82.  Since  the  improvements  in  rail-roads  and  navigation,  we  may  have  at 
oar  easy  disposal,  and  at  a  cheap  price,  the  magnificent  produce  of  the  quarries 
of  granite  ;  we  have  an  abundant  supply  from  the  Isle  ot  Portland,  of  the  most 
compact,  white,  hard,  beautiful,  and  durable  free  stone,  that  perhaps  earth  can 
produce ;  and  besides  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron  and  lead,  we  have  such  an 
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improvement  in  the  making  and  burning:  of  bricks,  that  they  are  sometimes,  and 
always  may  be,  more  durable  than  those  of  any  former  |>eriod,  and  even  more 
durable  than  most  kinds  of  stone ;  we  have  inexhaustible  stores  of  stone-lime, 
which  in  two  or  three  years  becomes  scarcely  penetrable ;  our  ports  may  be 
inundated,  as  it  were,  with  durable  tir  of  the  most  splendid  growth  ;  and  from 
the  grout  way  which  English  capital  will  go,  when  expended  in  other  and  poorer 
countries,  we  can  procure  cheaply  all  the  beautiful  and  rare  materials  produced 
by  foreign  nations  ;  and  from  the  constant  vast  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  mines  of  America,  money  compared  with  labour  and  general  produce 
has  become  cheap,  not  those  articles  become  dear,  for  they  are  comparatively 
cheaper  than  ever  ;  we  can  now  buy  for  our  edilices,  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
bronze,  silver,  aud  gilding,  at  real  intrinsic  prices  which  would  have  astonished 
our  forefather*. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  question  "Have  we  improved  in  our  PRACTICAL  building  fn 

&3.  Wiru  all  our  advantages,  have  we  improved  in  our  practical  building? 
The  short  answer,  'is  No.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of  our  Royal  Academy, 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  made  rapid  strides  ;  the  benevolent  art  of  engraving, 
brings  home  to  every  man's  house,  stores  of  knowledge  and  beauty  which  were 
formerly  unpurchaseable. 

Mechanical  power,  and  mechanical  knowledge,  have  advanced  in  thirty  yean 
more  than  they  advanced  in  three  thousand  years  before  ;  we  know  now  to 
build,  in  most  cases,  with  as  much  skill  as  our  forefathers,  and  in  some  with 
an  infinite  deal  more  skill ;  we  can  procure  and  raise  such  excellent  materials 
as  our  ancestors  hardly  ever  could  ;  our  money  will  go  further  in  purchasing 
magnificent  foreign  materials  for  the  adornment  of  our  edifices ;  we  can  cover 
them  with  gilding  with  as  much  case  as  they  could  cover  them  with  paint ; 
for  every  cramp  of  iron  which  they  put,  we  can  put  one  of  bronze,  and  even 
almost  of  silver ;  capital  can  be  found  at  an  hour's  notice,  sufficient  to  finish  a 
building,  the  funds  tor  which,  could  not  formerly  be  collected  under  a  hundred 
vears  ;  and  yet  with  heart-breaking  shame,  almost  every  modern  English  architect 
is  obliged  to  admit,  that  he  does  nothing  of  which  he  may  be  proud  ;  from  the  use 
of  mean  and  rapidly  decaying  materials,  from  marred  design,  from  false  appear- 
ances, we  are  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  rather  a  Society  of  English  Plasterers, 
than  of  English  Architects. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

(}/  the  bad  wukhTn  Xutional  Policy  of  Discouraging  Public  Works  and  Useful  Arts, 

;U.  Ar  a  time  when  English  territory  was  contracted  and  poor,  at  a  time 
when  much  of  English  money  was  expended  both  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
war,  at  a  time  when  \\a\k\\  demands  drew  otf  its  gold  to  Italy,  at  a  time  when 
its  jtopulation  was  scanty  aud  its  lands  were  ill-cultivated,  every  part  of  its  extent, 
was  at  once  being  gemmed  over  with  the  most  beautiful  churches,  cathedrals, 
monasteries,  halls,  castles,  colleges,  and  other  beautiful  public  as  well  as  private 
work*.  This  enormous  accumulation  of  excellence,  which,  after  the  navock 
which  time  aud  human  fury  have  exercised  against  it.  still  forms,  next  to  the 
work*  and  gifts  of  nature,  its  proudest  merit ;  this  accumulation  of  wise  science 
and  beauty,  emnloyed  the  children  of  the  soil,  but  left  no  national  debt ;  no  debt, 
other  than  the  ucht  of  crutitude  and  esteem,  has  been  left  to  the  nation,  by  those 
who  built  I  ho  cathedrals  of  Salisbury.  Wells,  London,  and  of  our  other  cities. 
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35.  But  now  that  England  is  mighty  all  over  the  earth  ;  now  that  by  her 
political  influence  and  her  powerful  domestic  machinery,  she  is  almost  ruining 
and  under-selling  all  the  world,  and  would  quite  ruin  many  of  her  neighbours,  were 
it  not  for  the  counterpoise  of  her  national  debt ;  while  gold  flows  into  her  coffers 
from  all  nations,  and  she  has  become  the  usurer  of  the  world, — now  is  her  land 
fallen  to  meanness  ;  the  costly  beauties  of  her  soil  are  the  crumbling  wrecks  of 
former  times ;  and  with  little  exception  beyond  the  mere  means  of  access — roads, 
bridges,  canals — all  is  poverty-struck  and  expiring. 

86.  Surely  in  this  there  is  great  national  mistake.  The  employment  of  a 
population  eager  fir  employment,  does  not  impoverish  a  land,  it  enriches  it :  the 
growth  of  nature,  is  but  an  ordained  and  necessary  re-combination  of  nature's 
atoms  ;  but  the  work  of  the  laborer  is  a  new  creation  ;  to  draw  from  the  quarry 
a  block  of  stone,  and  to  chisel  it  into  beauty,  wastes  not  one  grain  of  gold,  but 
circulates  it :  were  our  half-employed  population,  who  must  live,  and  who  do  live, 
employed  to  their  full  powers  in  beautifying  the  land  with  useful  and  tasteful 
works,  nothing  that  we  now  possess  (except  idleness')  would  be  lost ;  while  the 
beautiful  aggregate  result  of  labor  would  be  wholly  gained  :  nay,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  were  our  poor-rates  paid  to  our  destitute  poor,  and  to  their  fathers 
sons  brothers  and  other  relations,  for  the  performance  of  useful  public  works,  a 
more  independent,  a  more  moral,  and  a  better  substitute,  would  be  found  for 
cherishing  the  destitute  and  unfortunate ;  and,  by  the  beautifying  of  the  land,  the 
rich  foreigner  would  to  our  profit  come  from  afar  to  view  its  wonders ;  the  money 
paid  every  year,  to  the  idle  able-bodied  poor,  would  every  year  produce  under 
skilful  guidance,  one  or  two  such  national  buildings  as  Wells  Cathedral,  which  is 
more  like  the  work  of  enchantment  than  human  labor  :  the  money  paid  every 
year  to  the  idle  poor  of  a  large  parish,  is  sufficient  to  rebuild  the' parish  church, 
and  might  so  rebuild  it,  and  keep  most  of  the  paupers  from  destitution,  if  paid  to 
them  and  their  relations  for  labor  performed  :  how  wise  is  the  old  principle,  that 
the  overseer  shall  find  employment  for  the  poor ;  such  employment,  would  in 
fifteen  Years,  entirely  rebuild  of  granite  and  Portland  stone,  all  those  cathedrals 
which  Lave  been  tnree  hundred  years  decaying;  and  all  our  decayed  public 
buildings,  would  be  rebuilt  in  a  superb  and  durable  manner,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  Many  parishes  could,  without  extra  charge,  keep  three  or  four  hundred 
laborers  constantly  employed  on  public  works.  Hence  the  money  laid  out  in 
public  railroads,  is  all  gain  to  the  nation,  without  one  penny  loss  ;  for  no  fnoney 
m  annihilated  ;  but  iron  and  stone  are  dug  up,  ground  is  removed,  clay  is  moulded 
into  bricks,  while  no  gold  and  silver  are  lost  destroyed  or  hoarded  up  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far,  to  believe,  that  the  surplus  idleness  of  this  country, 
properly  awakened  to  activity,  might  by  means  of  rail-roads  and  other  improved 
communications,  cover  over  with  fruitful  soil  and  bring  into  culture,  most  of  the 
present  barren  tracts. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  some  Laws  which  tend  to  Hie  still  further  Depression  of  English  Practical 

Architecture. 

37.  While  the  general  principle  of  the  British  laws  is  wisdom,  soundness, 
tnd  equality,  it  seems  strange,  that  among  the  other  causes,  which  have  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  conspired  to  ruin  our  practical  architecture,  are  some  singu- 
larly foolish  laws,  the  repeal  of  which  it  is  to  bo  trusted  will  ere  long  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  revival  of  practical  excellence  in  building. 

38.  Formerly  we  had  a  plentiful  store  of  English  oak,  for  all  purposes  of 
domestic  carj>entry ;  much  or  this  still  remains  in  our  ancient  buildings,  and  it 
seems  rather  seasoned  than  impaired  by  time  :  our  glorious  ship-building,  has 
now  rendered  the  employment  of  fine  timber  of  this  description,  and  of  ample 
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growth,  rather  rare  with  us  ;  still,  we  could  obtain  from  the  Baltic,  on  very  cheap 
terms,  noble  fir  timber,  interior  only  to  oak,  and  for  its  squareness  length 
straightness  of  grain  stiffness  and  kindly  nature  even  superior  to  it.  The  Author 
will  yield  to  no  man,  in  love  for  his  country,  its  church,  its  constitution,  and  its 
other  institutions,  yet  he  must  confess  that,  for  the  favor  of  an  ungrateful 
colony,  he  thinks  it  hard,  that  timber  fit  for  little  else  but  iire-wood,  should  be 
brought  here  protected  by  a  very  low  duty ;  while  the  magnificent  excellent  and 
faultless  timber  from  the  Baltic,  which  could  be  imported  at  much  the  cheaper 
rate,  should  be  disparaged  by  a  very  high  duty. 

39.  This  political  folly,  fills  every  peer's  and  every  commoner's  dwelling, 
with  the  dry-rot ;  it  disparages  every  man's  freehold  ;  it  injures  every  lease- 
holder ;  it  every  moment,  adds  one  more  popular  jeer,  to  the  outcry  against  the 
modern  building-art ;  and  it  every  day  adds  strength  to  the  praise  of  "  the  good 
old  bidlding*.n  Without  going  into  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  of  "free 
trade"  surely,  if  in  any  case  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  judicious,  it  would  be  so 
upon  foreign  timber ;  Canadian  timber,  would  not  then  of  necessity  be  pro- 
scribed of  every  good  architect ;  it  would  not  then  be  fraudulently  shaped  like 
Baltic  timber,  and  be  covertly  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  cheaper  and  better 
competitor.* 

40.  Another  law  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  architecture  ;  this  is  that  by 
which  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  insurance  from  damage  by  fire  :  every  thing  which 
renders  the  safety  of  property  dubious,  depresses  architecture,  both  as  an  useful 
art,  and  as  a  fine  art :  caution  refuses  outlay  upon  that  which  is  ill-protected. 

41.  The  tax  upon  insurance,  is  unequal,  and  in  a  great  measure  defeats  itself. 
A  payment  of  Is.  6d.  per  annum  for  every  100/.  is  found  to  cover  the  risk  of  damage 
by  fire,  in  ordinary  cases  ;  and  moreover  sufficient  to  pay  the  directors,  secretary, 
surveyor,  and  clerks,  and  to  defray  the  rent,  agency,  and  other  outgoings  of  a  fire 
assurance  establishment,  and  even  to  afford  some  profit  besides  :  now  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  prudent,  the  subject  has  to  pay  200/.  per  cent,  above  the  risk,  and 
for  the  assurance  of  those  very  materials,  for  which  he  has  previously  paid  large 
duties  ;  while  some  extensive  and  prudent  freeholders,  wholly  escape  this  second 
tax  ;  for  if  they  possess  houses  enough,  scattered  in  different  situations,  the  Is.  fid. 
per  100/.  will  cover  the  annual  risk  of  their  property,  and  they  will  altogether 
save  the  duty  of  3s.  per  cent.  The  Author  knows  some,  who  have  for  years 
benefited  by  this  close  prudence. 

42.  The  consequence  of  this  very  heavy  and  injudicious  tax,  is  that  house- 
property  and  buildings  generally,  are  rendered  insecure  ;  many  go  uninsured,  to 
the  frequent  ruin  of  small  proprietors ;  and  in  general  buildings  are  very  ineffi- 
ciently secured  against  loss  by  fire.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  nation  gnaws  its  own  vitals. 

43.  It  is  not  to  be  advised,  that  the  duty  be  taken  from  the  insurance  of 
buildings  of  a  hazardous  nature  ;  such  buildings  are  a  public  nuisance,  and  the 
higher  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  the  sooner  will  such  a  combustible  and 
dangerous  mode  of  construction  be  abandoned. 

44.  It  is  not  the  Author's  intention,  to  join  in  the  too-common  outcry 
against  the  Metropolitan  Building-act,  which  indeed  needs  some  revision,  partly 
from  practical  errors  discovered  in  it,  but  which  though  it  be  an  act  of  a  some- 
what stern  and  interfering  nature,  is  in  the  hands  of  wise  and  honorable  district 
surveyors,  truly  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  has  perhaps  saved  more  lives  and 
property  than  almost  any  other  legislative  enactment  whatsoever. 

"  This  was  written  before  the  Canadian  rebellion. 
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Of  Defects  in  Buildings,  resulting  from  Professors  of  Architecture  practising  before 

they  have  acquired  sufficient  Knowledge. 

45.  Taken  from  school,  at  an  age  in  which  he  cannot  have  imbibed  in  any 
degree  sufficient  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education,  the  architectural  pupil,  fre- 
quently with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  geometry,  never  acquires  any  beyond  the 
mere  manual  dexterity  of  drawing  circular  and  plain  lines  ;  abandoned  by  his 
master  while  yet  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  forced  into  premature  and  profitless 
practice  with  all  the  expenses  of  a  separate  establishment,  it  cannot  bo  wondered 
at,  that  the  adolescent  architect  sometimes  has,  in  after-life,  bitter  cause  to  repent 
the  circumstances  and  the  rashness,  which  led  him  to  acquire  practical  design 
and  practical  construction,  solely  by  his  youthful  failures  ;  for  it  is  then  with 
deep  repentance,  that  he  perceives  the  confusion  of  styles  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
the  whole  chronology  of  gothic  arches  which  he  has  paraded  in  the  same  facade, 
the  mixture  of  Roman  forms  and  luxury  with  the  severe  and  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  Greeks ;  in  many  a  breaking-up  and  fracture,  he  has  the  mortification  to  find 
that  inventions  upon  which  he  has  relied  for  eternal  duration  have  not  survived 
their  inventor's  ruin  ;  that  he  has  formed  his  pinnacles  with  graduated  outlines  as 
if  Rosslvn  chapel  or  some  other  impure  source  were  his  only  pursuit ;  he  regrets 
that  he  has  placed  his  columns  opposite  apertures,  instead  of  opposite  piers  ;  he  re- 
grets that  from  false  bearing,  want  of  plumb  and  equipoise,  his  work  is  so  fractured, 
that  even  a  man  of  more  experience  than  himself  cannot  restore  it ;  he  perceives 
too  late,  that  his  patronage  of  mean  and  fragile  stone  and  pretended  substitutes 
for  it,  his  reliance  on  bad  timber,  has  added  something  to  the  wreck  of  his 
country's  architecture ;  he  perceives  with  deep  mortification,  that  his  want  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  skill,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  has  led  him  to 
perform  that  which  a  professor  of  more  experience  would  avoid  ;  broken  arches, 
tie-less  roofs,  walls  thrust  from  their  right  position,  partitions  falsely  trussed  and 
groaning  beneath  loads  which  formed  otherwise  they  might  have  borne  unflinch- 
ingly, and  a  foundation  which  fails  in  all  directions  from  want  of  sufficient 
spread  to  the  footings  or  from  the  building  being  carried  up  piecemeal,  or  from 
other  causes — these  are  a  few  of  the  faults  and  disasters,  which  in  after  times, 
make  a  precocious  practitioner,  wish  he  had  studied  five  or  ten  years  more,  before 
he  had  risked  himself  and  his  employer's  property. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  Injury  resulting  to  Practical  Architecture,  from  the  Advertising  for  Designs 
in  Competition  ;  of  the  Quarrels  to  which  it  leads ;  and  the  general  lowering  of 
Architects  and  their  Works  thereby. 

46.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  science  in  building,  is  the 
modern  practice  of  advertising  for  designs.  When  Charles  the  First  of  England 
set  about  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  did  he  advertise  for  plans,  &c. 
for  the  structure  ?  No,  if  he  had,  probably  he  would  have  set  about  a  work,  as 
grand,  as  unique,  as  well  erected,  as  some  of  the  modern  gems  of  architectural 
art,  built  from  competition  designs.  The  same  fate  would  have  attended  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  London,  if  by  misfortune  its  design  had  been  selected 
in  any  such  manner,  from  the  contributions  of  the  forward,  the  inexperienced, 
or  the  needy,  who  frequently  answer  the  advertisements,  of  those  who  wishing 
to  benefit  by  the  talent  of  professional  men  are  still  unwilling  to  pay  -for  it, 
who,  because  they  want  one  design,  raise  the  hopes  of  u  hundred  or  more  of 
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professional  labor. 


loy  one  individual  years  and  years 
liable,  and  which,  ii'  [mid  for  properly. 


such  men,  and  for  one  paltry  work,  obtain  a  combi 

..I'  which  even  the  hare  copying  would  emplo; 

of  lliat  lime  which  ought  to  in;  blessed  and  vnlual   .. . 

would  cost  more  than  (he  gross   outlay  allowed  for   the  building  itself;   and 

when  the  choice  is  made,  liie  competitors  often  have  the  mortification  to  find 

that  the  building  erected  from  the  clioseu  design,  is  ill-constructed,  and  exhibit* 

every  mark  of  a  vulgar  and  common  mind. 

47.  If  a  man  call  for  physicians  or  lawyers,  he  pays  them  honorably  and 
luiml-iiiin  h  i  they  do  not  come  in  a  body,  and  bring  a  hundred  or  more  pre- 
scriptions or  deeds,  made  on  speculation  for  his  particular  case,  and  of  no  value 
for  any  other,  for  him  to  clmose  by  his  1  olitii.u  |htIiu|is  the  very  worst,  and  leave 
the  others  unpaid  for.  No,  a  doctor,  a  proctor,  or  an  attorney,  who  should 
solicit  and  ply  thus,  would  be  considered  to  be  dagndiag  bis  prrihirinn  -,  but  alas 
for  degraded  architecture  I 

48.  The  Author,  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  disparage  the  talents  and  taste 
of  those  gifted  patrons,  who  among  their  other  pursuits,  have  made 
architecture  their  study  ;  to  such  patrons,  we  look  tor  the  up-raising  nf 
architecture  from  its  present  abasement  ;  were  it  not  forthe  providential 
sustenance  to  he  derived  from  them,  we  might  every  hour  expect  the 
jraor  superannuated  science,  to  bo  gasping  In  the  very  article  vf  death. 

-I1'.  We  have  now  combination  of  talent  ;  and  we  have,  it  IS  said,  live  lllillsTH 
and  yet  more  and  more,  docs  the  public  outcry  rise  against  modern 
English  architecture.  How  is  this  ?  What  does  competition  ilo  ?  Has  it  raised 
architecture  ?  no.     Has  it  depressed  it  r  yes.     How  so  ? 

51).  It  must  be  granted,  that  they  who  wish  tor  designs,  wish  for  something 
which  they  cannot  make  themselves  :  tln-y  have  designs  ;  if  they  have  not  studied 
sufficiently  to  form  botntlfd  dcsk-ns  ilicmsekes.  are  they  aware  of  the  corrup- 
lions  which  may  lie  introduced  into  a  design  '(  are  they  certain  that  the  construc- 
tion is  good?  can  they  any  whether  the  estimate  is  correct ':  To  be  certain  on 
theM  |i.iin-,  they  must  have  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as  he  who  made  the 
design,  or  rather  more ;  and  in  sucb  case,  they  would  need  no  assistance  :  »•  Mr 
iHiijnrilu  <;/'  i-n.',rs,  ihsii/ijitiiiititiritt  /»wn  that  in  III,  choice,  these  consideration*  havr 
not  had  their  due  weight, 

51i   At  the  present  day,  he  who  will  produce  a  flaunting  drawing,  shaded 

colored  to  represent  a  building  of  masonry,  although  really  intended  to  be  ■ 
luKi'iT.'.liK'  outwardly-bedaubed  pile  of  soli  shuttered  bricks  ;  he  who  "ill  in  tin" 
■  .  ■■  the  uninformed,  lie  who  will  put  forth  the  least  correct  "fUltl  N 
the  probable  ultimate  cost, — will  pass  for  the  most  talented  architect :  his  ephe- 
meral finery,  will  pass  for  taste  and  cleverness  ;  his  miserable  scantily -const  rue  ted 
waits  floors  and  root's,  will  pass  for  inventive  judicious  economy  of  material ;  and 
his  ntii'iiilliliil  estimates  will  pass  for  conscientious  strictness. 

j'J.  One  of  l lie  greatest  of  nil  grievances  connected  willi  architectural  com- 
petition, is  the  affected  sealed  secrecy  in  the  choice  :  whoever  knows  any  thing 
of  mankind  and  of  life,  knows  that  however  honorable  are  the  intentions  of  the 
umpires,  this  sealed  secrecy  cannot  be  maintained  :  it  is  utterly  impossible,  but 
that  the  umpires  must  know  some  practitioner,  who  from  friendship,  or  by  other 
means,  obtains  more  information  than  strangers,  of  the  requisites  of  the  design, 
and  of  the  taste,  opinions,  and  fueling  of  the  umpires  tbemselvea  :  it  rarely 
happens,  but  that  one  at  least  of  the  umpires,  is  at  the  very  time  employing  some 
professional  man,  whom  lie  doe*  employ  because  he  esteems  his  talents  and 
conduct:  anil  whom  he  greatly  desires,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  intended 
:  all  this  is,  so  far,  as  it  should  be  :  but  then  with  this  pro-conceived 
am  I  bias,  there  should  not  be  the  affectation  of  sealed  secrecy  ;  oilier  men 
lould  not  bo  put  in  commotion,  for  an  useless  struggle  ;  it  is  that  which  is 
dishonourable;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  1  hat  even  tiiougfe  such 


i.-aiiii\-tl\  wished  to  t 


iili'tnicd,  of  the  style  of  architecture,  the 
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■ode  of  drawing,  the  motto,  the  rebus,  the  crest,  and  the  hand-writing  of  his  pro- 
tege, it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  such  secrecy  to  be  implicitly  maintained : — 
benee,  if  there  be  competition  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  open,  without  concealment  of 
aaaes;  for  the  present  method,  produces  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
■■tended,  and  always  to  the  discredit  and  lowering  of  our  profession,  ends  in  some- 
tkiag  like  a  brawl  or  disgusting  quarrel.  From  these  circumstances,  the  day  is  not 
nr  distant,  when  the  engaging  in  public  indiscriminate  architectural  competition, 
will  be  taken  as  the  mark  of  a  low  professional  practice.  Others  can  sell  their 
rejected  wares  for  something  ;  but  the  design  of  the  architect,  will  fetch  nothing, 
thoigh  it  may  have  cost  the  inventor  of  it,  months  and  months  of  his  own  slavery, 
(besides  the  expense  of  assistance,)  if  not  the  fortunate  among  a  hundred,  of  which 
h  may  be  the  most  scientific,  the  most  tasteful,  the  most  regular,  the  grandest,  and 
the  «Mt  convenient  design  ;  for  these  are  qualities,  which  in  general  it  is  useless 
to  produce  in  a  competition-design ;  the  very  opposites  of  them  most  frequently 
governing  the  choice. 

58.  Perhaps  nothing  could  better  prove  the  bad  effects  of  competition  in 
architectural  design,  than  the  difference  between  the  design  of  Mr.  Savage  and 
that  of  Mr.  Barry,  for  the  New  British  Houses  of  Parliament.    No  two  architects 
are  perhaps  more  equal  in  ability ;  none  have  ever  in  modern  times  surpassed 
either  of  them,  in  Knowledge  of  gothic  architecture,  and  in  general  correct- 
ness of  design  in  that  style  :  yet  what  is  the  effect  by  sealed  competition  ? 
one  borne  up  by  hope  has  produced  the  most  splendid  design  ever  offered ; 
the  mind  wonders,  how  in  tnis  shrivelled  aee,  he  dared  to  design  anv  thing 
so  grand  ;  and    most  would   have   felt   confident,  that   an  indulgence  in   only 
one  fourth  part  of  such  grandeur,  would  have  insured  them  rejection : — the 
other  excellent  architect,  almost  the  master  of  the  first,  seemingly  without  hope, 
has  produced  only  a  mere  unfinished  sketch,  with  his  elevations  all  unstudied : — 
but  if  the  competition,  had  been  really  open,  with  no  affected  sealing  of  names, 
no  mottos,  a  fair  open  battle,  and  some  payment  guaranteed  to  the  loser  for  his 
time  and  his  expenses,  then  no  doubt  would  he  have  produced  something  also  of 
exquisite  architecture. 

54.  The  nation  may  take  this  pleasing  assurance,  that  confided  to  Mr. 
Barry,  a  senate-house  worthy  of  the  empire,  will  be  produced, — with  every  detail 
correct,  not  only  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  pile,  but  also  in  the  most  retired 
parts  of  it.  This  excellent  architect,  is  rarely  found  straying  from  his  subject ; 
fte  studies  it  like  a  free-mason  of  the  olden  times  ; — the  nation  should  therefore 
second  liberally  his  generous  efforts ;  it  would  afterwards  be  very  proud  of  them  : 
h  should  allow  him  to  build  indeed,  substantially,  with  granite,  with  Portland 
stone,  and  with  oak  ;-it  should  deny  him  no  proper  ornaments  ;  they  cost  com- 
paratively little  ;  and  if  denied  now,  regret  will  be  felt  hereafter  :  but  the  British 
nation,  should  forbid  artificial  stone,  Bath  stone,  and  all  the  other  seeds  of  con- 
stitutional disease  in  architecture.  But  if  after  all  the  advantages  of  competition, 
committees,  and  national-ferment,  this  national  pile  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  formed  of  mean  materials,  severely  will  another  age  handle  those  who  may 
be  the  cause  of  such  a  misappropriation  and  destruction  of  national  property  and 
labor.  To  say  any  thing  against  the  choice  of  Mr.  Barry,  would  be  ungenerous  : 
if  any  one  cannot  rejoice  that  he  has  himself  been  selected  for  the  work,  he  can 
at  least  rejoice  that  no  quark  or  bungler  is  the  man. 

63.  So  ruinous  to  architecture,  so  destructive  to  property,  is  the  competition 
between  architects,  that  not  only  does  it  lead  to  errors,  failures,  and  meanness 
among  the  works  of  the  inexperienced,  but  even  in  the  works  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced professors.  The  spirit  of  architectural  competition,  seems  to  be  exerted, 
in  the  trial  of  to  what  extent  the  ductility  of  white-wash  may  be  carried.  The 
examples  of  failure,  through  architectural  competition,  either  directly  or  through 
the  bad  general  depressing  influence  which  it  exercises,  are  very  numerous. 

56.  The  new  Custom- House  at  London,  was  built, it  is  said,  from  a  competition 
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design  :  this  was  indeed  before  the  days  of  ultra  UN-architectural  wlimbimmmm  s 
before  an  architect  was  expected  to  produce  grandeur,  effect  and  stability,  oat  of 
almost  nothing,  as  though  tie  were  another  Creator.  Yet  it  is  a  bad  building  5 — 
it  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  in  the  first  erection  of  it ;  and  after 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  more  have  been  expended  upon  its  partial 
re-building,  and  in  its  rc-adjustmcnt — its  external  walls  alone,  still  contain  more 
than  seventy  indications  of  tract urc  and  settlement,  and  although  the  reformation 
of  the  building  has  been  performed,  perhaps  with  all  the  care  and  prudence  of 
which  man  is  capable. 

57.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  was  built  from  a  competition  design,  by  an 
architect  of  the  very  first  talents,  and  of  unblemished  reputation;  here,  the 
pernicious  charlatan  system,  to  be  in  competition  on  a  level  with  expectation, 
led  to  the  use  of  sham  stone.  In  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  (the  author  of  which, 
may  be  taken  in  Philology,  to  be  as  egregious  in  a  good  sense, — as  in  Politics,  he 
was  egregious  in  a  bad  sense  J  it  is  written,  "  All  c  burnt,  is  no  more  fit  to  make  a 
firm  building,  than  no  cbmrnt  at  all:"  and  so,  here  has  it  proved:  for  the 
window-heads  of  the  front  of  the  building,  broke  story  by  story,  as  the  gravelly 
heap  advanced  upwardly. 

58.  The  City  Club-house,  was  built  from  a  competition  design ;  and  being 
stuccoed  externally,  before  it  was  painted  appeared  like  a  building  modelled  in 
dirt ;  but  not  so,  the  Goldsmiths'  New  Hall,  built  by  the  same  architect,  not  from 
a  competition  design.  Now  it  would  appear  surprising,  how  little  per  cent,  would 
have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  former  edifice,  if  the  front  of  it  had  been  of 
Portland  stone. 

59.  In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  architec- 
tural competition,  produces  the  worst  design,  to  be  executed  in  the  worst  manner,  of 
the  worst  materials  ;  for  he,  who  after  the  choice,  should  endeuvour  to  avoid  such 
imperfections,  would  invariably  be  superseded.  Scarcely  a  building,  which  has 
ever  been  erected  from  a  competition  design,  will  ever  obtain  renown  hereafter, 
except  for  its  grossness, — or  for  its  failures  through  Himsiucss  or  unscientific  struc- 
ture ; — the  same  evil  rej>ort,  will  be  the  historical  lot  of  even  the  new  Parliament 
houses  if  the  work  be  not  undertaken  soundly,  legitimately,  and  honorably. 

60.  He  who  makes  a  competition  design  is  afraid  to  produce  any  thing  of 
proper  architecture  : — all  those  excellencies,  which  will  be  inevitably  required  in 
the  end,  must  l>e  kept  from  sight, — or  the  design  will  prove  an  useless  toil : — hence 
most  competition  designs  have  low  bastardy  in  their  shape, — lower  bastardy 
in  their  ornaments, — still  lower  bastardy  in  their  structure, — and  bastardy 
yet  lower,  in  their  materials.  Shame  to  our  age.  shame  to  our  presumption. 
Our  fine  old  steeples,  (  old  centuries  ago  J  erected  by  men  of  daring  yet  elegant 
mind,  require  the  fiery  bolt  to  throw  down  their  scientific  masonry  ; — but  our 
modern  buildings,  crouching  beneath  the  very  first  stage  of  their  gigantic  neigh- 
bours, fall  apart  and  crack  to  pieces  within  the  very  first  year  after  their  erection. 

61.  But  blessed  be  the  day — the  system  has  almost  consumed  itself  : — lately 
a  literary  committee  debated,  whether  the  third  premium  to  be  offered  for  a  com- 
petition design  should  not  be  the  encouraging  sum  of  T\vo  Guineas  ; — but  that 
committee  nobly  agreed  to  stop  at  the  second  premium  of  Five  Guineas,  for  fear 
of  hurting  professional  feelings. 

62.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  premiums,  amounting  to  only  £200.,  are 
offered,  in  cases  where,  from  want  of  funds,  the  proposed  buildings  cannot  be 
erected  ;  and  the  designs  received  for  these  scandalous  lotteries,  if  paid  for,  at 
the  rate  of  journeymen  carpenters'  wages,  of  5s.  per  day,  would  cost  more  than 
£2,000. :— and  there  is  very  frequently  another  attendant  hardship,  even  when 
the  building  is  to  be  erected,  viz. — that  the  architect  is  previously  chosen,  but  to 
save  from  appearance  of  partiality,  an  advertisement  is  put  forth,  and  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  this  cover:  the  profession/or  the  honour  is  thus  put  to  so  large  an 
expense  of  time  and  money,  besides  the  ex]>ense  of  models,  travelling,  &c,  &c. 


■ 


i  confused  with  tin-  th 
■■■   Himi   it..-,.,   over;   many  of  the  drawings  a 
looked  atj  many  of  the  best  of  them  go  unobsoi  red. 

■i'  ten,  i  lie  a  in  pint  mi  even  unacguaitilat,  wiiA  Mr  uiuaJ 
<-:rtit!iig  upnn  a  plan, the  different  m<mt>tr<  ■ 
la*  dc.  they  know,  even  the  mere  leading  differences  between  Classical  Architec- 
ture anil  Pointed  Architecture  ;  nor  are  they  aware  if  they  are  confused  together 
in  the  nim  building  :  hence  it  is  impossible,  that  they  run  judge  which  is  really 
itobeM  :  but  perhaps  they  call  to  their  assistance,  some  clever  man  of  the  M%np 
bonriioud,  who  lias  however  leas  knowledge  upon  the  sut(joct  than  the  uuthor  of 

ike won  I'luis,  iTist 1  nt'iiii  iii'i'hi<i.-i.'Uirii],  geometrical,  souud, 

nd  luiidsome  building  being  erected,  some  stercoruoeons  monster  is  the  result. 

Vutlior  lios  always  been  averse  to  the  foolish  system  of  competition 

in   archil evture.  from  its  injustice,  and   the  uncertainty  of  its  procuring  good 

daaqftv  i — be  has   very    rarely   entered  into    snth   competition  : — when   about 

aWtMa  %*■■*!%  old,  he  was  incited  to  compete  for  ■  church  ;   thai  wits  at  a  time. 

■Ora  ■  comparatively  large  vum  was  allowed;  he  knew  none  of  the  umpires; 

be  &££**!  away  for  a  considerable  time. — and  at  lost  sat  up  all  nigiit  for  a  whole 

■  order  to  complete  the  drawing?  within  the  destined  time  ,  he  proposed 

--■■•  pie.  of  pyramidal  outline,  and  rich  architecture  ;  mid  the  whole  fabric  to 

b*  bout  •'it«rnnlly  of  Portland  atone  :  fate  kindly  saved  him  from  the  discredit 

■  1 1 till  failure  -  another  design  was  chosen,  better  than  most  which  have  been 

Mice  cwried  into  ciecution  ;  but  the  work  was  completed,  under  the  curse  of 

mrUiy  perishable  Bath  atone.     A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Author  was  incited 

lire  another  trial  :  he  proceeded  something  as  before,  and  with  the  same 

■rceas  ;  this  time  the  money  grew  less,  a  meaner  building  was  erected,  and  of 

■W  naic  p.- reliable  materials.     A  few  years  after  this,  a  friend  of  the  Author, 

ind     ifter   a  sufficient   number  of  defeat*,  that  at  length  hi-:  turn  of  direct 

iuluence  luid  arrived,  being  himself  otherwise  occupied,  asked  him  to  make  the 

ratraiiiitis  f<>r  a  cheap  church:  the  competition  wag  limited;  the   design   was 

declared  to  he  the  best  :  l>ui  the  integrity  of  the  choice  being  disputed,  a  new 

and  nttl  is    now  ordered:    the   Author   made   a  new   design, 

chaining  some  of  the  features  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  he  had  tlien  studied  the 

arhfrct  but  little,  fa nd  made  little  observation  upon  our  ecclesiastical  structures, 

and  be  possessed  very  few  boob  upon  1  he  subject :  the  only  merit,  consisted  in  the 

Author  having  early  imbibed  a  love  for  the  more  sacred  character  of  the  high- 

pwntccj   architecture,  with  a  distaste  for  the  mixture  of  styles :  in  this  instance, 

■  tne  other  designs  of  conside rafale  merit,  were  offered  by  old  architects,  who 

ameeacd  an  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  the  architecture  or  the  middle  ages  ; 

nasir  pains  and  knowledge  were  of  no  use  in  this  instance  ;  the  Author's  sealed 

fcrurn,  wxa  again  declared  to  be  decidedly  the  best  ;  and  with  all  its  faults,  it 

.  rifd  into  execution.     Emboldened  by  this  triumph,  finding  that  be  was 

■  ■■■  -fni iid  'o  produce  a  chosen  competition  design,  the  Author  on  two  other 

vraiamu  ventured  to  compete  for  small  churches  but    in   bulb   i-u^cs   without 

took   their  turn:    in   both    instances   his   competitors" 

ru   contempt  for  Gothic  architecture,  and  a  want   of 

mbjectj  i  hey  were  both  carried  into  execution:  the  author  of 

aac  of  these  designs,  is  well  known  to  entertain  a   deeply  rooted   hatred   n! 

faiaii  A  Architecture  ;  the  other  was  far  too  young,  and  had  stud  ind  too  little,  to 

■:..    '-erv  rudiments  of  Pointed  Architecture. 

in  the  Author's  turn,  to  make  the  design  for  an  edifice, 

•here  was  a  i  ery  limited  competition,  the  unsuccessful  to  be  paid  lor  his 

i!enign   gained    the   palm  ;   it  was  carried  into   rapid  execution, 

:    cut  of  ill  faults,  and  with  the  addition  "!'.- <■  injurious  alterations  which 

uiuuisjihle,  hut  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  not  required, 
lately,  the  Author  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  once  more  intoa 
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limited  competition,  and  to  make  another  design  for  a  building,  under  very 
special  restrictions :  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  drawings  were  furnished, 
tne  design  of  one  closely  connected  with  the  parties,  was  chosen ;  it  was  made 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  expense  ;  it  was  magnificently  drawn,  although 
the  sumptuary  restrictions  on  that  head  were  very  stern  :  the  Author's  design,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  unite  as  much  of  good  construction,  classical  proportion, 
simplicity,  and  richness,  as  the  destined  funds  would  allow, — the  Author's  design 
was  returned,  without  a  crease  upon  the  papers,  and  without  the  slightest  evidence 
of  having  ever  been  unrolled  and  examined  ;  but  the  selected  design,  was  made 
to  appear  so  magnificent,  although  most  of  its  internal  ornaments  were  to  be 
of  so  un-architectural  a  material  as  mashed  paper,  that  the  actual  tenders  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  amounted  to  full  twice  the  restricted  outlay,  and  after 
much  contention  the  business  is  now  going  to  a  new  competition. 

67.  Reckoning  that  one  hundred  architects,  usually  compete  together  for 
one  work,  and  that  the  baits  or  premiums  average  two  in  each  competition,  there 
must  be  at  least  fifty  such  competitions,  before  all  the  candidates  can  be  success- 
ful ;  so  that  if  an  architect,  practise  through  a  long  professional  life  of  fifty- years, 
and  compete  once  every  year,  he  may  hope  it  to  come  once  to  his  turn  to  obtain 
a  premium  of  perhaps  £50,  or  perhaps  £20,  while  his  designs  may  have  cost  him 
out  of  his  life,  full  five  years  of  time,  besides  a  very  great  pecuniary  expense. 
But  then  he  has  the  honor — of  being  defeated  forty-nine  times — the  honor  of 
being  deemed,  incapable  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  architectural  lottery,  except 
through  undue  influence  : — it  may  be  argued,  that  he  is  by  all  this  practice,  im- 
proving his  taste  and  knowledge  ;  this  may  be  denied  altogether ;  he  who  will 
not  vilify  his  own  architecture,  will  in  general  obtain  in  competition  no  choice, 
either  by  merit  or  by  private  influence. 

68.  Were  it  possible  to  unite  in  one  person,  the  wisdom  understanding  and 
cunning  of  Bezaleel,  and  Aholiab,  and  of  Hiram  the  widow's  son, — the  parity  of 
the  Grecian  and  Iouian  architects  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Hermogenes  and  Py- 
theus, — the  heavenward  daring  and  boldness  of  Stcinbach,  Wykeham,  and  of  tne 
other  Gothic  architects, — the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Buonarotti — the  elegance 
of  Raftaello, — the  chasteness  of  Palladio  and  Jones  ; — the  deep  science  of  Archi- 
medes,— the  mathematical  skill  and  the  mastery  of  outline  and  perspective  of 
Wren, — the  nobleness,  finished  delicacy,  and  correctness  of  Stuart, — and  the 
beautiful  proportion  and  extreme  finish  of  Chambers, — were  it  possible  for  an 
architect,  so  endued,  to  come  unknown  to  England,  and  to  strive  to  do  his  best, 
and  to  send  a  design  in  sealed  competition — wisdom,  understanding,  canning, 
purity,  daring,  boldness,  grandeur,  sublimity,  elegance,  chasteness,  deep  science, 
mathematics,  outline,  perspective,  nobleness,  finished  delicacy,  correctness, 
beautiful  proportion — would  avail  him  nothing1 :  he  might  compete  fifty  times, 
and  at  last  gain  £20 — not  by  his  talents,  industry  and  learning,  but  through 
corruption.  The  Author  knows  of  no  one,  who  really  believes  that  he  ever  ob- 
tained a  premium,  simply  by  the  merit  of  his  design. 

69.  On  this  important  subject  no  apology  needs  be  made,  for  inserting  the 
sentiments  of  the  excellent  Alberti,  who  the  very  first  in  order  of  time  among 
the  modern  writers  upon  architecture,  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  of  intelli- 
gence, still  continues  to  be  the  first  in  merit ;  the  work  of  no  other  architectural 
writer,  contains  such  a  fund  of  information,  and  such  marks  of  the  man  of  learn- 
ing, industry,  and  accomplishments. 

E'  mi  piace  che  in  questo  luogo  non  si  lasci  indictro,  quel'  che  si  appartiene 


piu  volte.  Bisogna  che  da  per  loro  ti  credino,  &  che  eglino  habbin'  fede  in  te, 
u  Ai  si  vuol'  servire  dell*  opera  &  del  consiglio  tuo,  o  perche  vorro  io  offerire  le 
"  mie  degne  &  utili  inventioni  senza  haverne  frutto  nessuno,  a  fare,  che  o  uno, 
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"  u  un'  altro  ignorant  e  nil  credit  ? — mcrita  per  dlo  ccrtameute  premio  non  mc- 
"  Morm  il  tkrti  con  gli  averlimenli  miei  jiiu  esperto,  in  quella  eosa  nellaquale  io 
"  ti  rispiarmi  grandissinm  spesa,  &  giovi  oltra  modo,  &  nlle  cotnmodita,  &  a' 
"  ptaceri  tuoi,  <f  cosa  da  suvio  il  sapersi  mantenere  !a  reputatione,  &  e  a  bas- 
"  tanta  dare  fidato  consiglio,  &  disegni  Indatissinii  a  chi  te  tic  rieerca  ;  chp  as 
"  |wr  avenlurn  tu  piglierai  il  lavoro  supra  di  tc,  &  che  tu  vogli  esserne  sopra- 
■■■.  .^-  quello  che  oe  dia  fine,  durerai  grandisaima  futica  a  schifaro,  che  tutti 

■  i  ililVtti  di  altri,  &  til  Hi  gli  erriiri  o  |mt  i^iir.,r.in1  ;>    <>  jici    in.'/li^i'Titiii  eoinuicssi. 

.. -iiij  i  ii'  solo  impatati.     Queste  sou' cose  da  commettcrle  a  soprastanti 

*  dilip-euti.  accural!,  rigiili.  severi,  che  proecuriuo  il  modo  con  il  quale  Ic  cose  si 
"  kwno  a  fare,  con  studio,  industria.  &  diligeutiu,  &  assiduita.     Vorrei  ancora 

*  fSf  quaoto  e  possibile,  che  tu  avertisea  di  bod  ii  impacckre  ae  non  con  ]>ersono 
■■  •}„tiii>1idf  .^  con  i  I'riui'ipi  delli.1  i-iitmli,  cupidi.v-iiui  'li  ijm-ste  cose.     Conciosia 

tup  fnticbe  dale  n  chi  si  voglia  die  inn   sicuu  prrsone  ijualilicate  diventano 

'  rili.     (Juanlo  pensi  to  che  li  giovi,  la  authority  fie  gli  huomini  grandi,  a'  quali  tu 

:.i  ,<iir{vpri<stu  d'bavere  u  servire,  im|uauto  alia  gloria.    Io  soho  un'di  iruelli, 

■  .lire  a  che  a  la  maggior  parte  dc  gl'  huomini  non  so  perch e  alcuna  volta 

"pare,  che   gli   huomini   grandi    babbino   miglior1  gusto.  &  miglior'  giudicio  al 

lU  rttlgo  ••!"■  in  effetto  uon  hanno).     Io  dico  che  sono  uno  diquelli  che 

flu   .1  I"  architi.'tl"re  Iii-sini..  date   pnmliirnenle,  &  i"   nhbondantiu  lutle 

cose,  lequali  sono  di  bisogno  a  inettere   ad   eKetto   lal"   Muraglin." — 

LUi.9.  vop.ll. 

70.  in  conclusion  is  here  added,  what  Vitruvius  says  on  this  head. 

"  Other   architects  canvass,  and   go  about   soliciting  employment,  but  my 

plan    hutHkd  into  nie  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  bbjko    aBorasrso,  and 

"  tor  or  urwrsTiifo,  to  be  minuted,  inns-much  as  lite  ingenuous  man   wilt  blush 

■■■■/  alowe  a!  us/ting  a  favor ;    for  the  givers  of  a  Favor  and  not  the  re- 

-  reivers,  are  courted,     what  must  ho  suspect  who  is  solicited  by  another  to 

"  be  entrusted  with  the  pxpvndiliire  of  his  money,  but  that  it  is  done  for  the  sake 

iiirnent  ?      Hence  the   ancients   entrusted  their  works  to  those 

"  architects   only   who  were  of  good  family  and  well  brought  up;    thinLing  it 

i   to  trust  the  modest,  than   the  hold  and  arrogant  man.     These  artists 

■   instructed  their  own  children  or  relations,  having  regard  to  their  integrity, 

■■  property  might  be  safely  committed  to  their  charge.     When,  therefore, 

"  I  see  this  noble  science  in  the  hands  of  the  unlearned  ami  unskilful,  of  men 

nil    ignorant  of  architecture,  hut   of  everything  relative  to  buildings,  I 

il  blame  proprietors,  who  relying  on  their  own  intelligence,  are  their  own 

■  architects  ■,  since,  if  the  business  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  unskilful,  there  is 
"  at  least  more  satisfaction  in  laying  nut  money  at  one's  own  pleasure,  rather 
"  than  at  that  of  another  person." — J.  Gwrfl't  Fitruv.  lift.  6. 

71.  Good  arduicctitre  ran  alone  retull  from  mutant  ranfidence  ; — confidence  on 
lie  part  of  the  patron,  that  In  u  i  aiphyint!  n  man  of  tkUl  and  integrity,  jelio  he  is 
tme  toM  be  of  benefit  to  ten, — and  conflilemx  on  the  part  of  the  Profeuor,  Ih.U  his 
pwv  judgment  and  labor,  will  be  appreciated  according  to  their  worth  and  honcity  ■ 
rcrnufKinre  to  practised  u  above  most  arts  and  professions  ;  practised  otherwise,  ii 
btaimet  tie  mott  injurious,  the  most  extravagant,  and  the  lowest  of'  trades.  Nearly 
all  our  best  architects  who  are  much  above  sheer  beggary,  will  hardly  risk  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  reputation,  upon  the  random  cast  of  the  Architect- 
ural Competition  Die,  by  whicn  they  might  lose  their  justly  earned  fame,  but  by 
which  they  could  nol  regain  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Aim  of  a  real  Architect  in  undertaking  a  work. 

72.  It  is  the  architect's  business,  to  produce  the  greatest  convenience 
strength  duration  and  beauty,  out  of  the  funds  which  are  entrusted  to  his  care  ; 
if  he  fail  in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  his  work  is  not  a  piece  of  architecture. 

73.  If  he  fail  in  convenience,  his  reason  has  been  worse  than  useless  to 
him ;  for  even  those  animals  which  are  without  reason,  adapt  their  several  habi- 
tations, in  the  most  admirable  manner  to  their  particular  wants  and  habits  :  if 
he  fail  in  strength,  let  him  ask  himself,  where  do  we  in  the  nests  of  birds  and 
insects  find  ruin,  unless  from  extraneous  destruction  ?  if  he  fail  in  duration,  let 
him  examine  whether  the  dwellings  of  inferior  animals  require  renewal,  unless 
destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  other  tribes,  or  by  the  shocks  of  nature. 

74.  If  he  fail  in  beauty,  let  him  go  with  shame  to  the  architecture  of  the 
bee  and  the  hornet ;  let  him  examine  it  with  a  microscope,  and  see  if  he  can  find 
a  fault  against  symmetry  or  geometry  :  these  industrious  and  heaven-enlightened 
creatures,  have  no  compasses,  yet  they  work  with  the  greatest  accuracy :  our 
dwellings,  are  a  mass  of  ruins  irregularity  and  meanness  ;  we  dispute  with  our 
neighbours  about  a  few  inches  of  ground  ;  but  these  creatures,  have  time-out-of- 
raind,  known  how  to  form  their  structures,  both  with  security  and  geometrical 
perfection  ;  they  are  of  such  a  scientific  and  exact  form,  that  no  dwelling  en- 
croaches upon  its  neighbour  ;  such  an  encroachment  would  spoil  its  geometrical 
beauty  ;  while  in  its  hexagonal  plan,  are  contained  one  half  of  the  problems  and 
their  solutions,  about  which  the  most  skilful  human  geometricians  have  busied 
themselves. 

75.  In  the  works  of  nature,  whether  grand  or  minute,  not  a  fault  can  be 
discovered,  not  even  an  appearance  of  neglect  or  slovenliness  :  what  a  shame 
then  is  it  to  man,  to  destroy  those  perfect  materials  of  which  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence has  made  him  the  steward  ;  the  more  closely  they  are  examined  by  the 
microscope,  the  more  excellent  in  structure  are  they  found ;  they  are  all  excellent, 
properly  used  ;  they  are  all  blessings ;  they  are  all  good  for  something ;  their 
mis-application  alone  is  bad.  What  a  shame  is  it  to  man,  to  pile  up  in  a  rude 
coarse  crazy  and  unhandsome  manner,  the  good  materials  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  him,  to  mar  them  by  folly  and  ignorance,  and  to  call  such  an  assem- 
blage of  malformation,  a  temple. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  Injury  which  has  occurred  to  Practical  Bui/ding,  by  the  separation  of  the 
Art  into  the  two  branches  of  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering. 

76.  Formerly,  every  architect  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  every  civil  engineer 
was  an  architect ;  but  from  the  vast  employment  in  modern  times,  in  the  making  of 
canals  docks  bridges  and  rail-roads,  the  profession  has  become  split  up  into  two  ; 
and  this  has  tended,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  the  ruin  of 
real  practical  science  in  architecture. 

77.  The  architect  is  now  rarely  able,  from  the  want  of  an  enlarged  practical 
knowledge,  to  execute  a  great  and  extraordinary  work  ;  while  the  civil  engineer, 
from  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  is  able  in  most  cases,  with  perfect  success, 
to  accomplish  the  most  extensive  works ;  but  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
kindly  nature  of  design,  a  very  large  portion  of  his  work,  seems  as  though  un- 
oouthness  and  offensiveness  to  vision,  had  been  even  rather  more  the  object  than 
vsefblness  j  he  seems  to  forget,  while  he  is  imitating  the  economy  of  nature  in 
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■  -micture  ( I'  the  bones  of  animals,  thnt  nature  rounds  ami  graces  her 

Ma,  with  the  outward  clothing  and  beauty  of  Heah  and  muscle.     The  cngi- 

'l.j  «i;ll,  to  cooaiuw,  that  if  to  the  successful  KcooipGibmeat  of  hit 

mad  work-,  he  tan  add  the  charm  of  beautiful  form,  lie  will  acquire  the  immor- 

■ :  popular  fume  the  pecuniary  protil    nf  « liiili.    "ill  wi-ll    repnv  him  loi  his 

imiii  ami  study.     The  beautiful  forms  of  the  new  Loudon  Bridge,  of  the  new 

llridgi'it  Turin,  and  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse,  shew  of  what  Civil  Engineering 

ii  capable  without  sacrifice  of  practical  utility. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Ojlir  nuxlcm  syitem  vf  Architectural  cmplnyment  ;  and  i\f  the  injury  which   thereby 
falls  upon  the  employer. 

78.  The  modern  system  of  architectural   employment,  is,  loo  many  of  us 
........ 

-I'nlM  tux   of  professional  men,  each  of  us   is  now  almost  compelled  hi  be  I 
>ii|>|iI»iiIiub  Jacob,  without  Jacob's   virtues.     If  one,   however,  with  talent   and 
:  ,    lullil  the  true  duties  of  a  real  architect,  his  pains  are  too  often  received 
•tti  iin  ill  grace  j  he  passes  for  an  extravagant  fool,  it  in  bis  drawings  he  provide 
llut  which  is  requisite  fur  substantiality, — if  in  his  specification,  he  has  the  folly 
to  deacribc   that  which  his  forethought   knows   "ill  be  absolutely    requisite   to 
■i>'  I  buihliug, — and  if  he  should  have  the  still  further  imprudence,  to  esti- 
mate exactly  the  probable  inevitable  cost  of  such  a  building,  and  should  u^ainst 
n  interact  inform   his  employer  of  it,  that  employer   having  before  been 
ed  by  false  estimates,  will  double  or  treble  the  amount,  and  affrighted,  will 
■  iv  aside  bis  design  of  building,  or  then  employ  some  other  less  competent 
and  leas  honest  surveyor.      Hard  stock-bricks  set  in  stone-lime,  will  then  give 
to  soft  bricks  scarcely  burnt,  set  in  chalk  ;  oak  and  Baltic  fir  limber,  will 
it  i  schanged  for  Canadian  bug-pine;  modest  stone  cornices,  will  be  replaced  by 
gaudy  tattered  frippery  in  grimy  plaster  ;  the  flooring-boards  will  diminish   to 
J  in.  in  thickness  ;  the  doors,  from  ■!  in.  In  I-}  in.  ;  the  smooth  and  square  internal 
stucco  and  other  plastering,  will  become  supplanted  by  thin  ragged  cracked  and 
peeling  mortar-skimmings  :  in  tine,   nothing  will    remain  as  ;i  respectable    person 
would  have  it  ;  but  the  estimate  for  such  a  building,  comes  within  Ihe  empng  ert 
proposed  outlav,  and  that  is  to  possess  every  virtue.     It  does  not  occur  to  the 
gentleman,  to  build  well,  hut  on  u  imatler  icate,   u-ith  capabiStia  of  gradual  adtii- 
t*nu.     Willi  regard  to  design,  or  ornament,  those  assumed  follies  are  now  quite 
btyotteav 

The  building  is  in  fine  completed,  but  not  for  the  estimated  amount  ;  many 
citrn  works  are  required,  in  order  to  huddle  it  together  in  any  way  ;  the  surveyor 
and  hia  employer  quarrel;  the  former  luckily  gels  paid,  his  employer  thinking 
that  the  sooner  he  gets  rid  of  him  the  better  ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  walls  crack  j 
.  [«r-COIlcealed  sham  arches  give  way  ;  the  piers  descend  into  the  openings, 
which  by  the  Bight  of  science,  have  been"  placed  beneath  them  i  the  flood  sink 
tremble  aud  gape  ;  the  doors  and  shutters  crack  shrink  and  become  transparent  ; 
the  roof  and  gutters,  through  settlement  and  bad  construction,  admit  the  wet  in 
many  directions ;  in  fae.1  the  poor  deceived  anil  self-deceived  employer.  dreads  in 
hji  economical  mansion,  for  fear  of  nn  fraciuto  :  the  fabric  becomes  worse 
and  worse  :  at  length  overcoming  bis  shame -far  wl  ivluclance,  he  writes  to  bis 
I  inner  surveyor,  and  pmys  him  to  come  and  assist  him  in  his  misfortune  ;  the 
"la  task  is  undertaken  i  an  endeavour  is  made,  to  reform  in  oar'    *'■- 


formations  and  radical  delects  of  the  building;  the  work  is  partial!  j   .e.hiiili.  is 
n  -roofed,  and  rendered  habitable  j  the  deformed  inconvenient  heap 
of  wretchedness,  with  the  necessary  additional  props  and  buttresses,  costs  nearly 
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doable  the  firtt  terrific  estimate  for  a  good  building ;  and  the  sorrowing  em- 
ployer, promise!  in  future  to  employ  none  but  his  "  tried  friend?  but  really 
ackened  of  building,  he  never  afterwards  has  any  business  worth  engaeing  in. 

This  picture  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  many  existing  gentlemen  will  acknow- 
ledge its  correctness. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  Fondness  which  many  Employers,  have  for  deceiving  themselves  relative  to 

the  probable  Cost  of  a  Building. 

79.  Or  nothing  are  architectural  employers  more  fond  than  of  deceiving 
themselves  as  to  the  intended  outlay ;  many  of  them  are  astonished,  if  you  give 
them  an  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  real  outlay,  for  a  good,  though  very 
plain  building,  substantially  constructed. 

80.  The  careful  young  architectural  practitioner,  will  occasionally  feel  some 
mortification,  from  cases  of  this  nature ;  from  those  who  wish  to  be  flattered, 
not  to  be  honestly  and  discreetly  advised, — from  such  patrons  he  will  at  times 
experience  humiliation ;  occasionally,  while  he  keeps  to  an  unbending  course  of 
careful  integrity,  he  will  find  another,  whom  he  knows  to  be  incompetent  careless 
and  perhaps  unprincipled,  step  into  his  place  and  deprive  him  of  an  undertaking ; 
let  him  still  persevere,  in  a  steady,  careful,  pains-taking,  and  industrious  course, 
and  his  reputation  will  be  made,  while  his  supplanter  having  lost  his,  will  be 
employed  in  the  ungracious  duty  of  having  to  correct  his  failures,  and  that  perhaps 
justly  at  his  own  expense. 

81.  The  author  once  knew  a  case  in  which  it  was  intended  to  lay  out  1000& 
in  building  the  carcase  of  a  parochial  school,  (and  such  a  building  has  no  finish* 
ings,)  but  before  the  building  was  complete,  the  sum  of  4,500/.  was  expended. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  some  of  those  Literary  and  Graphic  Works,  which  a  Practical  Architect,  may 

possess  and  consult  with  advantage  to  himself. 

82.  Among  those  literary  and  graphic  works,  which  a  practical  architect,  may 
possess  and  consult  with  advantage  to  himself,  are  those  which  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  under-written  list :— but  while  producing  this  list,  the  Author  hereby 
declares  once  for  all,  that  though  in  any  instance,  he  may  speak  with  high  praise 
of  any  particular  work,  or  of  any  particular  matter  contained  in  such  work,  he 
does  not  thereby  mean  to  pass  an  opinion,  upon  every  theory  or  statement  therein 
put  forth, — but  only  to  give  a  generally  favourable  opinion  of  it, — and  to  praise 
at  that  time,  the  portions  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  then  treating ;— for  the  prac- 
tical architect,  must  from  experience,  know  whether  he  ought  to  rely  upon  eyery 
thing,  contained  in  a  work  of  instruction  or  reference ;  and  it  is  not  because 
some  portion  of  a  work,  may  be  defective  or  erroneous,  that  we  are  to  refuse  to 
profit  by  the  good  contained  in  such  work ;  for  if  an  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion of  a  work  were  to  take  place,  because  of  one  or  more  faults,  literary  men 
would  be  so  deterred  from  benefiting  the  world  by  their  productions,  that  we 
should  remain  altogether  without  scientific  and  other  literature. 


83.  Adam's  (Robert)  "  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  at 
M  Spalatro,  in  Datmatia.n—A.D.  1764.  This  very  fine  and  illustrative  architectural 
work*  is  well  worthy  of  observation  and  study,  for  its  development  of  the  art  of 
•      tne  gpeneraj  p^  tne  vaulting,  the  doming,  and  the  roofing  of  edifices, 
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!i.ivofDiocletinn'iPal[ipe.tboiii;l]itMhibiWa(lec]iiieofwt,nevonl]p- 
!i*  contains  many  para  of  surprising  boldness    < 
inilbwuty.   The  constructive  architect,  will  iif ' 
tail  to  observe  the  curious  form  of  the  voussc; 
u/ust  lintels  of  the  gateways  of  the  palace, 

M.  ri' Agin  count's  ( Jean-  Baptiste- Louis-  George  s  Seroui.)  "  Hutom  de 
'! Art,  par  ffi  wnim with i.  if  171  Mil  rn  rf rrnrf mrr  an  V.  Sicclejutqu'ii  son  Renoupellement 
-it  W.  Quvragc enrichi de  823  Plaiichei."—  Paris,  A.D.  1823.  This  magnificently 
minted  work,  contains  a  surprising  assemblage  of  talent  anil  research  1  the 
■ .  remarks  ami  illustrations,  must  enlarge  the  stock  of  information 
pooMted  by  the  most  learned  in  architecture  1  the  grand  scope  of  the  subject, 
■ad  ihe  literary  and  typographical  excellence  of  the  letter-press,  of  this  most 
important  nnd'laborious  publication,  deaerve  engravings  of  a  much  higher  cha- 

■  i  English  editi i-f  the  part  of  this  work  which  relates  solely 

(hi  architecture,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  an  English  architect's  library, 
inil  nuulrt  form  an  excellent  companion  to  Hope's  "  En-ay  m  Architecture?  the 
■  bancter  of  which,  il  would  servo  to  illustrate.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
lint  wuiany  of  the  French  architectural  works  of  the  present  day,  are  illustrated 
lij  «uih  very  mean  embellishments. 

The  accompanying  siiiiriilur  form  of  arch, 
.   1  lie  reputed  tomb  of  Theodoric  -* 
Ravenna,  is  given  in  this  work. 
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inn's  (Leon  Batista)  "De  re  ASdiScatoru."  Florence,  *.d.  I486. 
Tha  original  Latin  text  of  this  work  is  scarce  ;  and  the  early  Italian  translation  of 
ilhyCoBimoBartoli,  is  most  generally  used  and  quoted  ;  the  ordinary  English  trans- 
luiunof  il,  by  James  Leoni,  is  made  from  the  Italian  :  in  many  respects,  the  Italian 
copy  may  be  esteemed,  from  the  rircuniftance,  «!'  there  being  some  dispute,  as  10 
llir  proper  modem  terms,  in  which  technical  words  should  be  translated  from  (he 
Uliu;  and  perhaps  Bartoli,  from  living  so  much  nearer  the  architect's  own 
lieu-,  knew  better  than  a  more  recent  translator,  how  to  render  the  author's 
technical  words  according  to  their  accepted  meaning  : — with  regard  to  this 
I  'il.,  11  !■  to  lie  regretted,  that  while  nil  excellent  architect*,  have  in  times 
1  '    their  esteem  of  it, — to  the  discredit  of  die  present  age,  the 


worthless  modern  publications,  are  now  in  England  sometimes  esteemed 
sore  than  this  valuable  work  :  no  other  architectural  literary  work  in  existence, 
caalain*  such  a  fund  of  delightful  and  entertaining  information  :  and  it  is  no 
tlight  praise,  that  this  admirable  author,  the  ven  earliest  modern  writer  upon 
tUaical  architecture,  appears  from  his  own  industry  and  learning  alono,  to  have 
bin  more  deeply  versed  in  ancient  architecture,  than  any  other  man  since  his 
day;  In  this  respect,  though  we  modems  may  assume  more,  may  conceal  our 

rli  :■  I  be  assumption  of  mere  Grecian  names,  we  too  often  assume  only 
'._  iterance.  Albania  work  is  valuable,  for  its  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical rules  on  constructive  and  decorative  architecture.  His  delineations  aru 
unperfoct,  from  that  department  of  the  art  being  then  in  its  infancy  ;  but  inaccu- 
rate as  they  are,  they  are  more  correct  than  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
"(Aern  Euglisli  edifice?.  The  author  possessed  a  noble  spirit,  an  amiable  and 
■  Uectual  mind,  an  unbending  integrity,  and  a  generous  heart; — a 
poHiheil  gentleman  of  his  time,  he  was  not  too  proud  (or  rather  was  not  too 
"tin)  to  go  into  the  very  atoms  of  constructive  knowledge. 

88.  Allison's  (Thomas)   "  Picturesque  Views  0/  thr  AntiqiiUiet  of  Pofa  in 
" Ittrw." — London,  a.n.  1819.     This  work,  though  to  the  practical  professor  of 

!■■  UK  than  plans  elevations  and  sections,  si Id  he  possessed  by  every  archi- 

irfc  contains  some  elegant  details  of  fragments  of  art  :  and  few  archi- 
tartanj  antiquities  are  more  beautiful  than  some  of  those  *iill  remaining  at  Pola. 
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87.  **  AjmouKDADfis  Arajss  dx  Ebpaon a.n  Thb  fine  work*  published  at 
Madrid  aj>.  1804,  exhibits  the  remains  of  the  Moresco  architecture  at  Grenada 
and  Cordova,  including  delineations  of  the  palace,  attached  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  Alhambra. 

68.  Antiquaries  (The  Society  of)  of  London.  The  following  works  are 
br  this  venerable  society,  the  earliest  labourer  in  the  field  of  arcbaeologia  and 
uothic  architecture : — 

M  Fetmsta  Monwmenta"  the  1st  toI.  published  a.d.  1747.     The  volumes  of 
this  curious  and  valuable  work  preserve  the  memory  and  image  of 
many  architectural  remains  of  beauty  and  interest. 
M  Some  Account  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster.  By 
John  Topham,  Esq. ;"  illustrative  of  "  Plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
specimens  of  the  architecture  and  ornaments  of  the  remaining  parts" 
of  that  building,  from  drawings  made  by  John  Carter,    a.d.  1795. 
44  Some  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,"  by  Charles  Lyttel- 
ton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield  ;  "  illus- 
trative of  the  Plans,"  &c.  by  J.  Carter,     a.d.  1797. 
M  Some  Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,"  by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield ; 

44  illustrative  of  the  Plans,   &c.  by  J.  Carter,    a.d.  1798. 
44  Some  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,"  by  Sir  H.  C.  En- 
glefield ;  "  illustrative  of  the  Plans,"  &c.  by  J.  Carter,    a.d.  1801. 
44  Some  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester,"  by  Sir  H.  C.  En- 
glefield ;  "  illustrative  of  the  Plans,"  &c.  by  J.  Carter,     a.d.  1809. 
41  Some  Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,"  by  Richard  Gough, 
John  Carter,  James  Brown,  and  John  Nicholls  ;  "  illustrative  of  the 
Plans,"  &c.  by  J.  Carter  :  the  whole  revised  by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield. 
a.d.  1813. 

89.  Antiquaries  (The  Societies  of)  of  Newcastle,  Scotland,  France, 
Normandy,  and  America.  These  societies,  some  of  which  are  only  recently 
founded,  have  not  as  yet  produced  publications  of  such  importance  as  those  by 
the  Society  of  London  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  that  these  and  other  similar 
associatioiis,  will  soon  collect  a  vast  body  of  information  on  subjects  of  archi- 
tecture and  antiquities,  which  will  prove  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  practical 
architect,  as  well  for  form  as  for  construction. 

90.  ••  Archaeolooia  :  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts^  relating  to  Antiquity"  Pub- 
imked  by   the   Society   of  Antiquaries  of  London.     This   work  is   an   invaluable 

{production,  on  subjects,  very  few  of  which  are  not  of  interest  to  the  architect ; 
ndeed,  every  thing  contained  in  the  numerous  and  increasing  volumes  of  this 
chronology  of  information,  may  be  aaid  to  be,  either  nearly  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  architecture ;  nor  can  many  of  the  tracts,  be  other  than  pleasing, 
to  a  professional  man  of  an  unbiassed  and  inquiring  mind  ;  the  work  contains 
the  immediate  records,  of  many  valuable  discoveries, — and  many  of  the  tracts 
upon  Gothic  Architecture,  are  of  the  very  first  importance :  the  following  list, 
contain*  tho  titles  of  such  of  the  papers  as  are  more  immediately  connected  with 

our  subject. 

Volume  I.    a.d.  1770. 

J  J  V.  VI.  IX. — "Observations  on  Shrines:"  by  John  Loveday,  Esq.  and 

otuers. 
$  XXVIII.— "  On  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Pillars  at  Rome,  by  Martin 

Folkcs,  Esq."     This    paper    contains  an   exact  description   of  the 

structure  and  dimensions  of  these  two  columns. 
a  XXX. "Notes  on  the  Walls  of  Ancient  Rome."    Communicated  by 

Mr.  Wray. 
$  X  X  X IV.—44  Dissertation  by  the  Dean  of  Exeter"  (  C.  Lyttetton  )  "  on  the 

antiquity  of  Brick  Buildings  in  England,  posterior  to  the  time  of  the 

Romans." 


Chapter  xxhi.  ($  90) 

j  XXXVI.— "  Some  Account  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  East,  Oxon, 

from  an  old    MS.  Communicated  by  Mr.  James  Theobald,"  with 

three  Engravings. 
§  L. — "  Observations    on    Welsh    Castles:    by   the    Honourable   Daines 

Harrington.* 
$  LI  I. — *  An  Extract  relating  to  the  Round  Tower  at  Ardmore  in  Ireland : 

by  Mr.  Peter  Collinson.      One  Engraving. 

Volume  IT.  a.d.  1773. 
$  V. — "  An  Account  of  a  remarkable  Monument  in  Penrith  Church  Yard, 

Cumberland.    By  Dr.  Lyttelton,  then  Dean  of  Exeter." 
§  XI. — "  Observations  on  Mr.  reter  Collinson's  Paper  on  the  Round  Towers 

in  Ireland ;"  By  Owen  Salusbury  Brereton,  Esq. 
§  XII. — M  Observations  on  the  Round  Tower  at  Brecnin,  in  Scotland.     By 

Richard  Gough,  Esq."    One  Engraving. 
J  XXVIII.—"  7%e  construction  of  the  old  wall  at  Verolam.     The  Roman 

Bricks  compared  with  the  Modern,  &c.      In  a  Letter  to  Bishop 

Lyttelton.     By  Mr.  Webster." 

Volume  III.  a.d.  1775. 

$  XXX  V,— «  Remarks  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund's,  in 
Suffolk.  By  Edward  King,  Esq."  With  a  plan  of  the  church  and  one 
other  Engraving. 

Volume  IV.  a.d.  1776. 

§  VII. — "  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and  the  different  Modes  of  Brick  and 
Stone  Buildings  in  England.  By  Mr.  James  Essex,  of  Cambridge." 
With  one  Engraving.     This  paper  is  valuable. 

§  XIII. — "  Some  Observations  on  Lincoln  Cathedral.  By  Mr.  James  Es- 
sex."    One  Engraving. 

J  XXV. — M  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles.  By  Edward  King,  Esq." 
With  four  Engravings.     This  tract  is  very  curious  and  valuable. 

Volume  VI.  a.d.  1782. 
§  V. — u  Observations  on    Reading    Abbey,    by   Sir    Henry   Englefield." 

This  paper  contains,  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  roof  with  stone 

ribs,  filled  in  between  with  a  substance  "  evidently  a  tophus  formed 

by  some  petrifying  spring,"  and  so  light  that  compared  with  Portland 

stone,  its  weight  is  only  as  66  to  161. 
§  §  IX.  X. — "  A  further  description  of  ancient  Fortifications,  in  the  North 

of  Scotland  :  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,"  and  "  Observations  on  the 

vitrified  Walls  in  Scotland,  by  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington," 

with  three  Engravings.      These  tracts  contain  some  very  curious 

matter  upon  the  same  subject. 
J  XXIII. — "  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Round  Churches ; 

and  of  the  Round  Church  at  Cambridge  in  particular.     By  Mr.  James 

Essex."     With  one  Engraving. 
§  XXVII. — "  Sequel  to  the  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles.     By  Edward 

King,  Esq."  with  thirty-two  Engravings.     This  is  a  most  important 

and  valuable  treatise,  with  many  minute  details. 
J  XXVIII. — "Additions  to  Mr.  King's  account  of  Lincoln  Castle.     By 

Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  Bart."  with  two  Engravings. 
$  XXIX. — "  Observations  on  Rochester  Castle,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 

Denne." 

Volume  VII.  a.d.  1786. 

§  XXXI. — "  An  Account  of  some  artificial  Caverns  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Bombay.  By  Mr.  William  Hunter,  Surgeon  in  the  East  Indies." 
This  excellent  account  of  the  cave  of  Elephanta,  &c.  is  valuable. 


Captain  Pyke,  who  was  afterwords  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 

seven  Engravings.     This  account  agrees  with  the  preceding  one  by 

Mr.  Hunter. 

j  XXXV.— "Extract  by  the  late  Smart  Lethieullier.  Esq.  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Charles  Boon,  Esq.,"  "  giving  an  account  of  the 
great  Pagoda  on  the  Island  of  Salset." 

j  XXXIX. — "  Observation*  on  the  Remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Flavius  Vespasian  at  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1777.  By  Mr. 
Thomas  Hsrdwick,  F.A.S."  This  paper  notices  some  oversights  ' 
Desgodctz,  and  relates  some  discoveries  hy  the  author  of  it. 

i  XLV.— "A  DetcriptUm  and  Plan  of  the  ancient  Timber  Bridge  at 
Rochester,  collected  from  two  MSS.  pnMiihed  m  Lainbarde's  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent.     By  Mr.  Essex,"  with  one  Engraving. 

Volume  VIII.  a.d.  1787. 
j  XIX.—"  Observation!  on  our  antiont  Churches.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Led- 

wieli,  F.A.S."  With  three  Engravings. 
)  XXIV. — "  Ah  Account  of  the  Cavea  of  Cannara,  Ambotaand  Elephant*, 

in  the  East  Indies  ;  in  a  letter  from   Hector  Miicneil,  Esq.,  then  at 

Bombay."     A  very  curious  and  minute  descripti 


Volume  IX.  , 
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$  XI. — "  Obtcrvatinni  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architect  urn, 
and  on  the  Corporation  of  Free  Masons,  supposed  to  be  the  Estab- 
lishes ofit  as  a  regular  Order.  In  a  letter  from  Governor  Pownall, 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lort."  This  paper  is  ingenious,  and  contains  one 
Engraving. 

$  XXV.—"  Ubseretitiont  on  the  Round  Towers  in  Ireland,  hy  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Harmer." 

Volume  X.  a.d.  1792. 
6  III. — "  Observation/  on  Canterbury  Cathedral.   By  the  Rev.  Mr.Dcnne, 
5   VI. — "  Dcicription   of  two   antient   mansion  houses,  in  Northunptoi 

shire  and  Dorset.     By  Richard  Gongh." 
$   VII. — "Extract!  out  of  an  oid  Hook,  relating  to  the  Building  of  Louth 

Steeple  and  repairing  the  Church,  &<■„  from  about  the  year  1500  or 

1501,  to  1518.     Communicated1  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart."     This  is 

a  very  valuable  and  curious  paper  both  as  to  the  method  and  the 

price  of  ancient  building. 
$  VIII. — "  Account  of  the  ancient  Modes  of  Fortification  in  Scotland.     By 

Robert  Riddell,  Esq." 
§   XII. — "  Obteroatioal  on  the  Machine  called  t&c  Lctvii.     By  Francis  Gib. 

Bon,  Esq."     A  curimi>  paper,  with  niie  Engraving. 
$  XIII.— " betciiption  of  the  Church  of  Qucimigton,  in  the  county  of 

Gloucester.     By  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq."     With  three  Engravings. 
$  XVII. — "  Obtcrvatiinu   on   Vitrified    Fort iric.it ions    in    Galloway.      By 

Robert  Riddoll,  Esq." 
$  XVIII.— "A  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  the  Prior's  Chapel  at  Ely;  with  a 

brief  Deduction  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mosaic  Work,  since  tl 

introduction  of  Christianity.     By  Richard  Gough." 
$  XXIII. — "  Observations  on  an  antient  Font  at   Bumham  Deepdaie, 

Norfolk.     By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Pegge."     With  one  Engraving. 
$  XXIV. — "Description  of  the  old  Font  in  the  Church  of  East  Meon, 

Hampshire.    1789:   with  some   Obtervattoni   on   Fonts.     By  Ricbd. 

Gough."     With  ten  Engravings. 


IPTER  XXIII  0  90) 

-'•  Thre  l^lm,  from   Mr.  Samuel  Carte  to   Dr.  Due 
Mi*  to  Sir  Thos.  Cave.  Burl,  concerning 
't   XXIX. — "  Rrmarii  on  the  Stalls  near  llie  Communion  Table  it 
stone  Church.  &i ."  "  Bj  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne."  This  paper  e 
tains  ■  reference  i<t  many  examples. 
;    \\\— "  Further  Remark  on  Stone  Sestain  th.- Chancels  of  Churches, 

■jute  ami  Parochial     Bj  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne." 
f  XL, — "  Dmcnjitkm  of  the   Great  Pagoda  of  Madura,  the  Choultry  of 
Timul  Naik,  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Adam  Blnckader." 

Volume  XI.  a.d.   1794. 
f  I. — •■  Obimxitknu  on    Pliny's    Account  of  the    Temple   of   Diana  at 
Bphcaw.   By  Thos.  Falconer,  Esq."     With  ouo  Engraving. 

.-JVonwi  of  Foot*  in  Scotland.     By  Roht.  Riddell.  Esq."    With 


\.  XVII.—  "  Etarfnuv  ../'  11  Liii'utoiit,  appertaining  to  tho  Benedictine 
Priory  of  Canterbury  Catliodrul  ;  anil  (V-serrationi  on  Font*.  By  the 
Rev.  Samoel  Denne."     With  two  Engravings. 

:i-,  1. ah. Hirers,  and  Artifleert,  Ml 
•loit-n  and  assessed  at  Okcham,  within  the  county  of  Rutland,  by  tha 
HcM  of  Peace  there,  the  S8th  dny  of  April.  a.d.  1611).  Com- 
municated by  Thos.  Barker,  Esq." — "  The  Rates '.if  Wu^e-i  of  all  Manner 
of  Servant?."  Ac,  in  Warwickshire,  36  Cur.  II.  :  communicated  by 
Mr.  Nirh"!?.  These  papers  contain  very  exact  and  interesting 
leal  records  of  prices. 

5  XXIII. — "  Obtmatitmi  on  Episcopal  Chairs,  and  Stone  Seats  -,  as  also 
on  Piscinas,  and  other  appendages  to  Alinrs,  (till  remaining  in  chan- 
cel- ;  with  a  tfnnijiliim  ut  Cliulk"  I  lint'ch,  in  ll":  diocese  of  Rochester. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Clarke."     With  four  Engravings. 

(  XXIV,— A  brief  Surety  of  part  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  [is  described 
by  Eadmer  and  GerraM  ;  ind  H  Review  of  Mr  Clarke's  Opinion  of  the 
original  Use  uf  Stone  Spots  in  I'tnuu-els."  Be  the  He  v.  Sumiiel  Denne, 
F.A.S. 
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■:   X I  V. — "  An   Ettag  towards  a    History  of  the   tenia  locnervm  of  the 
Romans,  and  of1  Norwich  Castle  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Architecture 
By  W,   Wilkins,  of  Norwich." 


of  tile  Anglo-Saions  and  Normans, 
ii -three  Engravings. 


t  XIII.  a.i>.  1800, 
'     --  A  Dctrriptitm  of  the  Church  of  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire- 
with  an  Attempt  to  explain  from  it,  the  real  Situation  of  the  Portions 

in   Hie  ancient  churche*.     Bj  Wm.  Wilkins,  Esq..  F.A.S."    With 
three  Engravings. 

Voujhb  XIV.  a.d.  1803. 
6  X.—"  Account  of  a  Brick,  brought  from  ibe  Site  of  ancient  Babylon,  in 
a  Letter  from  Nathaniel   Hulme.  M.D.,  F.R.S..  and   F.A.S.  to  the 
Hev.  John  Brand."     This  is  very  curious  and  valuable. 

■  ,h   Actual  of  the  Prior's  Chapel   at   Ely,  by  W.  Wilkins. 
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Jus.  Dullnway.      With  four  Engravings. 


Ignnnga 

if  of  the  Walls  of  Constantinople."     By  the  Rev. 
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Volume  XV.  a.d.  1806. 

§  XXXII. — "  Inscription  of  the  ancient  Building  at  Norwich,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  Paper,"  viz.  the  remains  of  the  Dormitory 
and  Refectory  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloisters. 
"  By  John  Adey  Repton,  Esq.  F.A.S."    With  three  Engravings. 

J  XXX  V  I. — "  Account  or  some  Remains  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  (princi- 
pally Pisan)  "  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  R.  Smirke,  Esq.,  Jun.  F.  A.S." 
With  four  Engravings.  And  "  Further  Remarks  by  the  same 
gentleman.    §  aXXVIII.     With  two  Engravings. 

Volume  XVI.  a.d.  1812. 

J  XXV. — "  Some  Account*  "  of  the  Bottoms  of  Escutcheons  or  Shields  as 
they  partake  of  the  prevalent  Forms  of  Arches  in  their  respective 
Periods :  by  J.  A.  Repton,  Esq.,  F.A.S."     With  two  Engravings. 

§  XXVI. — "  Memoire  sur  un  Aqueduc  Romain  decouverte  a  Antibes  :  par 
M.  d'Aguillon."     With  two  Engravings. 

$  XXXIV. — u  Some  Observations  on  the  Gothic  Buildings  abroad,  particu- 
larly those  in  Italy ;  and  on  Gothic  Architecture  in  general.  By  T. 
Kerrich,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  Principal  Librarian  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge." With  eighteen  Engravings.  This  very  valuable  paper  con- 
tains opinions  relative  to  gothic  arches,  both  by  Mr.  Kerrich  and  the 
late  Mr.  Essex  of  Cambridge. 

§  XXXVII. — ^Specimens  of  Fonts,  collected  from  different  Churches,  by 
John  Adey  Repton,  Esq.,  F.A.S."     With  nine  Engravings. 

§  XL. — "  A  Description  of  a  Font  in  the  Church  of  South  Kilvingrton," 
Yorkshire :  "  by  R.  D.  Waddilove,  D.D.,  F.A.S.  Dean  of  Ripon." 
With  one  Engraving. 

Appendix  to  the  16th  vol. — Ten  Plates  of  beautiful  Saxon  or  Norman 
architectural  details  :  by  J.  A.  Repton,  Esq. 

Volume  XVII.  a.d.  1814. 

}  I. — "  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture  :"  "  communicated 

by  Geo.  Saunders,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S."    With  four  Engravings. 

This  paper  contains  discriminating  observations  upon  groined  arches. 
§  III.—"  Observations  on  Vaults.     By  Samuel  Ware,  Esq."     With  four 

Engravings.     This  paper  is  extremely  valuable. 
$  X. — "  An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  Ripon  Minster  :"  "  by  the 

Rev.  R.  D.  Waddilove,  Dean  of  Ripon,  F.A.S. 

Volume  XVIII.  a.d.  1817. 

$  XVII. — "  Observations  upon  some  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Italy  and 
France.     By  T.  Kerrich,  M.A.  &c.      With  eight  Engravings. 

$  XL. — "  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  principal  Features  of  Decora- 
tive Architecture  :  by  S.  Ware,  Esq."  with  three  engravings,  shewing 
sections  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Temple  Church,  and  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  at  Westminster. 

Volume  XIX.  a.d.  1821. 

$  XXXVII. — "  Observations  on  the  Use  of  the  Mysterious  Figure,  called 
Vesica  Piscit,  in  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Gothic 
Architecture ;  by  T.  Kerrich,  M.A.  &c,w  with  fifteen  engravings. 
This  |Mper  is  an  extremely  talented  production,  reducing  to  rule 
many  of  the  seeming  irregularities  in  the  proportions  of  the  several 
member*  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  it  promises  to  afford  materials 
(or  some  future  work,  upon  a  real  development  of  the  principles  which 
governed  the  works  of  the  Gothic  architects. 
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The  adjoining  cuta,  will  afford  some  notion  of  the  learned  author's 
suggested  principles,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  geometrical  uae  of 

the  Venca  Piti-it.   The  original  paper  contains  a  multitude  of  different 
examples  of  its  application. 
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Volume  XX.  a.d.  1824. 

J  XII. — "  Remarkt  on  the  Gothic  Ornaments  of  the  Duomo,  Battistero, 
and  Campo  Santo,  of  Pisa ;  by  Arthur  Taylor,  Esq."  This  paper, 
contains  some  very  curious  and  exact  investigation,  relative  to  the 
super-addition  upon  those  buildings  of  the  ornaments  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture. 

Volume  XXI.  4.D.  1827. 

}  XVIII. — "  Obiervatioiu  upon  some  Ancient  Buildings  in  Prussia  s  by  J. 
A.  Repton,  Esq.,"  with  six  engravings,  exhibiting  some  very  curious 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  executed  in  brickwork. 

5  XIX. — "Letter  from  T.  Amyot,  Esq."  "accompanying  Drawings  of  the 
Priory  Gate  and  Font  at  Kirkham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Room  at  Bolton  Castle,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
confined  in  1568,"  With  three  Engravings. 

j  XXXT. — "  Obierentiont  on  the  Origin  of  tho  Pointed  Arch  in  Archi- 
tecture [  in  a  letter  from  Sydney  Smirke,  Esq."  With  two  Engravings. 

Volche   XXII.   A.D.   1829. 

J  XX. — "  Account  of  certain  Hill  Castles,  situated  near  the  Land's  End, 
in  Cornwall  i  in  a  communication  from  Wm.  Cotton,  Esq.'*  With  two 
Engravings. 

Volume  XXIII.  a.d.  1831. 

j  1.—"  Account  of  a  Sepulchral  Monument  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  ; 
with  Observations  on  the  disputed  Date  of  that  Building  i  in  a  Letter 
from  S.  Smirke,  Esq."     With  one  Engraving. 

$  II. — •' Obtereatxmt  on  the  Round  Church  Towers  of  Norfolk  j  and  on  the 
material  employed  in  constructing  the  early  religious  Buildings  in  that 
County.     By  Samuel  Woodward,  Esq." 

J  III. — "  Obiervaiioni  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Round  Towers  of  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk  ;  in  a  letter  from  John  Gage,  Esq."  With  eight  Engravings. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  paper. 

J  VIL— "  Account  of  some  Architectural  and  Sculptural  Remains  at  Pass- 
tarn  ;  with  Observations  on  the  reference,  the  latter  may  bear  to  the 
Mythological  History  of  that  City  :  in  a  Letter  from  Wm.  Hosking, 
Esq."     With  two  Engravings. 


PART  I. 

}  XL— "  Disquisition  on  the  Member  111  Architecture,  called  an  Oriel. 
In  a  Letter  from  Wm.  Hamper,  Esq. 

$  XII.—44  Observations  on  the  mode  of  Construction  of  the  present  old 
London  Bridge,  as  discovered  iu  the  years  18*26  and  1827  :  in  a  letter 
from  Win.  Knight,  Esq.*     With  three  Engravings. 

$  XVI.—44  letter  addressed  by  John  Gaffe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.  to  H.  Petrie, 
Esq.,  accompanying  drawings  of  Remains  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes' 
Hostelry,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Sotithwark  ;"  With  six  EngraT- 
ings. 

§  XIX. — 44  An  Account  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Theodoric,  at  Ravenna  ;  in  a  letter  from 
S.  Smirke,  Esq.**     With  two  Engravings. 
The  curiously  formed  arch  here  shewn,  is 
taken  from  the  lower  story  of  this  remark- 
able building. 

Volume  XXV.  a.d.  1834. 

$  V.—44  Notices  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall ;  in  a  letter  from  S.  Smirke, 
Esq."     With  three  Engravings. 

§  XL — "  Four  Letters  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  France  ;  ad- 
dressed to  John  Gage,  Esq.,  by  Thos.  Rickman,  Esq."  With  nine 
Engravings. 

§  XXVI. — 44  An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Palace  at  Ravenna,  reputed 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Gothic  King  Theodoric.  By  S.  Smirke,  Esq." 
With  one  Engraving. 

Appendix  to  the  twenty-fifth  vol. — Two  engravings  of  the  plan  and  of  an 
interior  view  of  a  small  building,  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Bath,  formerly  standing  near  the  site  of  the  King's  Mews,  at 
Charing  Cross,  Westminster.  This  example  is  worth  consideration  for 
its  ribs  and  vaulting  of  brick-work. 

91.— Arundale'b  (F.)  44  Select  Specimen*  of  the  Edifices  of  PaUmdio." 
London,  a.d.  1832.  This  work  contains  twelve  folio  engravings,  illustrating 
four  of  Palladio's  buildings  at  Vicenza,  viz.  the  Olympic  Theatre,  the  Palazzo 
Chiericati,  the  Screen  to  the  Sala  dclla  Raggione,  and  the  celebrated  Villa  Capra, 
of  which  there  is  a  much  more  substantial  copy  by  the  excellent  English  architect 
Colen  Campbell,  called  Mercworth  House,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  This  small 
work,  makes  one  wish,  that  all  the  other  remaining  edifices  of  this  accomplished 
architect,  were  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner ;  for  those  who  cannot  discriminate 
between  design  and  book-embellishment,  are  not  from  either  the  Italian  or  the 
English  editions  of  Palladio's  architecture,  alive  to  the  exquisite  beauties  of  Pal- 
ladio's composition. 

92.  Atwood's  (G.  Esq.  F.R.S.)  4*  Dissertation  on  the  Construction  and  Pro- 
"  perties  of  Arches?  London,  a.d.  1801,  and  "  Supplement  to  a  Tract,  entitled  A 
'*  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches,  published  in  the  year  1801, 
44  and  containing  Propositions  for  determining  the  Weights  of  the  several  Sections 
"  which  constitute  an  Arch,  inferred  from  the  Angles,  Also  containing  a  Demon' 
"  stratum  of  the  Angles  of  the  several  Sections,  when  they  are  inferred  from  the 
M  weights  thereof  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  Original  Experiments  to 
44  verify  and  illustrate  the  principles  in  this  treatise.  With  Occasional  Remarks 
"  on  the  construction  of  an  Iron  Bridge  of  one  arch,  proposed  to  be  erected  over  the 
M  River  Thames  at  London? — London,  a.d.  1804.  In  examining  the  nature  of 
arches,  and  in  experimenting  upon  them,  these  tracts  will  be  found  to  merit 
notice.  Mr.  Atwood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  voussoirs  of  arches  may  be  brought  to 
equilibrium,  with  both  their  soffits  and  their  extrados  of  any  form  ;  he  teaches  that 
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tWfoaawin  of  anarch, 
My  be  made  relatively 
of  inch  weight,  and  with 
fachan  adjustment,  that 
tber  shall  severally  bear 
with  the  same  gravity 
to  one  common  centre ; 
the  adjoining  wood  cut 
exhibits  two   different 


fcmajin  which  the  vous-  \         \  \ 

■oin  are  all  adjusted  so      \         \  \ 

m  to  be  in  equilibrium.         \        \         \ 


Mr.  Atwood  states,  that 
the  arch-joints  are  not  of  necessity  obliged  to  proceed  at  right-angles  from  the 
intndos,  but  that  by  adjusting  the  angles  of  the  arch-joints  the  voussoirs  of  arches 
nay  be  made  by  their  friction  to  compensate  for  their  irregularity  of  weight ;  he 
also  states,  that  the  current  opinion,  tnat  a  true  arch  of  equilibrium  is  an  inverted 
catenary,  is  neither  founded  on  mathematical  nor  on  experimental  investigation. 

08.  Bablow'b  (Peter,  F.R.S.)  "  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber, 
"founded  upon  experiments  performed  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  on  specimens 
*  selected 'from  the  Royal  Arsenal  and  his  Majesty's  Dock-yard,  Woolwich :  preceded 
"by  an  Historical  Review  of  Former  Theories  and  Experiments  ;  with  numerous  tables 
"  md  plates.  Also  an  Appendix  on  the  Strength  of  Iron  and  other  Materials,9' — 
London.  The  acknowledged  value  of  this  work,  needs  no  reiteration  ;  from  experi- 
aental  research,  we  can  alone  look  for  certainty  in  practical  science.  The  work 
contains  some  observations  upon  "  Revetements,  or  Embankment-walls,  a  subject 
hitherto  not  much  developed,  but  which  Dr.  Alex.  Jamieson.  has  pursued  in  his 
new  works. — See  also  Bullet  on  the  same  subject. 

94.  Belidob's  (M.)  "Science  des  Ingemeurs  dans  la  conduit e  des  travaux 
mdt  Fortification  et  £  Architecture  Civile.n—  Paris,  a.d.  1739.  This  work  is  well 
worth  possessing  ;  it  contains  many  useful  observations  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  the  author  gives  something  like  detailed  specifications  for  military  works, 
bat  they  are  only  for  such  as  are  to  be  paid  for  by  admeasurement. 

95.  Belzoni'b  .  (G.)  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries, 
"  withm  the  pyramids,  temples,  tombs,  and  excavations,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and 
"  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Ancient  Berenice ;  and 
"mother  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon? — London,  a.d.  1820.  This  work 
cannot  be  without  interest  to  any  architect.  Belzoni  was  of  opinion,  that 
brick  arches  which  he  met  with  in  Egypt,  were  formed  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  he  also  in  reference  to  Egyptian  quarrying  says,  "  It  appeared 
"  to  me,  by  what  I  could  observe,  that  the  pieces  of  granite  were  procured 
"  by  cutting  a  line  with  a  chisel,  about  two  inches  deep,  round  the  stone  intended 
"  to  be  removed,  and  then  by  giving  a  great  blow  with  some  machine,  which 
"  separated  the  part  like  glass  when  cut  with  a  diamond." 

96.  Bentham's  (James,  M. A.)  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Conventual 
"and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  A  J).  673, 
"to  the  year  1771,"  With  fifty  Engravings,  London,  a.d.  1771.  This  valuable 
work  must  be  interesting  to  the  architect,  from  its  literary  excellence,  but  the 
plates  though  good  for  the  time  at  which  they  were  engraved,  certainly  cannot 
render  so  much  assistance  to  the  practical  architect,  as  correct  modern  engravings 
of  such  subjects. 

97.  Blondsl's  (Jaques- Francois)  "Architecture  Francoise,  ou  Recueil  des 
"  Plans,  Elevations,  Coupes,  et  Profits,  des  Eg&ses,  Maisons  Royales,  Palais,  Hotels, 
"  4  Edifices  ics  plus  considerables  de  Paris,  amsi  que  des  Chateaux  $  Maisons  de 
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"  Plmsance  situet  aux  environs  de  cette  VUle,  ou  en  £  autre t  endroUs  de  la  France, 
"  batis  par  let  plus  ce/ebres  Architectes,  <$•  mesures  exactement  star  let  lieux.  Avec 
"  la  description  de  ces  Edifices,  <$•  des  dissertations  utiles  et  interessantes  swr  ckaawe 
"  espece  de  Bailment." — Paris,  a.d.  1752-4.  This  work,  contains  a  valuable 
treatise  on  practical  building,  and  in  particular  upon  foundations.  A  large 
portion  of  tne  buildings  exhibited  in  this  work,  were  erected  at  a  time  when 
the  taste  of  French  architecture  was  perhaps  in  its  worst  state  ;  but  the  student 
will  observe  with  no  small  admiration,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  adapting  many 
of  the  plans  to  irregular  sites,  so  as  that  their  irregularities  may  disappear  ;  and 
some  of  the  plans  are  indeed  very  fine.  The  general  character  of  the  elevations 
does  not  delight ;  they  are  mostly  heavy  without  being  grand,  similar  without 
being  harmonious. 

98.  Blore'b  (Edward,  F.S.A.)  "  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and  Eminent 
"  Persons ,  comprising  the  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain" — London,  A.D. 
1825-6.  This  beautiful  work,  containing  thirty  engravings,  chronologically 
arranged,  is  very  valuable  to  the  practical  architect,  although  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  elevations  or  details  ;  but  its  illustrations  are  made  out  with  such  delicacy  and 
precision,  that  even  from  the  perspective  views,  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings  can 
be  almost  correctly  drawn.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  is  not  of  greater 
extent. 

99.  Boisser£e's  (Sulpice)  "  Vues,  Plans,  Coupes,  et  Details,  de  la  Cathi- 
"  drale  de  Cologne,  avec  des  Restaurations  cCapres  le  Desshu  Original,  accompagnes 
"  de  Recherches  sur  T Architecture  des  Anciennes  Cathedrales,  et  de  Tableaux 
"  Comparatifs  des  Principaux  Monument,  a.d.  1821 — 1885."  This  glorious  work, 
upon  this  glorious  cathedral,  representing  it  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  finished, 
should  be  possessed  by  every  architect  and  amateur,  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
so  sumptuous  a  publication  :  an  indelible  honour  to  the  nation  which  produced 
its  author,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  save  that  nation  from  the 
disgrace  of  its  author  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  and  that  it  is  said,  through 
the  enormous  and  burthensome  outlay  requisite  for  so  laborious  and  delightful 
a  production. 

100.  Britton'b  (John,  F.A.S.  &c.}  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Cheat 
Britain" — London,  a.d.  1807 — 1826.  This  work,  with  its  numerous  engravings, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  esteemed  works  ever  published  :  from  its  extent 
and  from  the  gradual  improvement  in  architectural  engraving,  there  is  consider- 
able difference  in  the  excellence  of  the  embellishments  of  it :  the  fifth  and  last 
volume  of  the  work,  which  contains  a  chronological  history  of  Church  Architecture, 
illustrated  by  86  engravings,  a  chronological  list  of  founders  architects  and  edifices, 
and  a  glossary  of  terms  relating  to  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  is  one 
of  the  most  masterly  and  valuable  elementary  treatises  upon  the  subject,  which 
has  ever  appeared,  and  in  it  are  contained  many  theories  by  other  antiquaries. 

101.  Button's  (John,  F.A.S.)  "Histories  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral 
"  Churches  of  England"  London,  a.d.  1814 — 1835 :  of  which  the  following 
separate  parts  are  those  which  have  been  published  : 

Salisbury a.d.  1814. — 81  Engravings. 

Norwich a.d.  1816. — 25  Engravings. 

Winchester a.d.  1817. — 30  Engravings. 

York a.d.  1819. — 84  Engravings. 

Lichfield a.d.  1820.— 16  Engravings. 

Canterbury a.d.  1821. — 26  Engravings. 

Oxford ,  a.d.  1821. — 11  Engravings. 

Wells a.d.  1824.— 24  Engravings. 

Bath a.d.  1825.— 10  Engravings. 

Exeter a.d.  1827.— 22  Engravings. 
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■Ugh a.d.  1S28.— 16  Engravings. 

Gloucester a,ii.    1829<— 39  Engravings. 

a.d.   1830.— 12  Engravings. 

a.d.   1831—16  Engravings. 

Ml a.d.  1835.— 16  Engravings. 

This  admirable  series  of  works,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument,  of  the  lasts 

■  i  rioiic  feeling  uf  this  inn (a I  ansii/uai'v  : — it  is  to  be  regretted, 

ii.I.t   of  ixir  lalhedral  Collegiate    ami   Abbalal   Churchea,    have 

*  been  treated  of  in  a  similar  manner :  the  enormous  expense  of  forming  this 
■  I  Wort,  of  which  foreigners  mav  well  be  jealous.  appears  to  have  deterred 
d  proceeding  : — the  blank  is  in  som-i  sort  supplied,  by  the  Publiea- 
a  irf  Wild  upon  Lincoln  Cathedral  ;  those  of  Beothwn,  Millers  and  Storer 
•  EN  Cathedral  j  those  of  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries  upon  Durham 
'    Inland  St.  Alban's  Abbey  ;  those  of  Storer  upon  the  Cathedrals  of  Chester, 

■  iter,  Rochester,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  St.  David's  and  .St.  Asaph's  ; 
■1  ay  thai  of  Neale  and  Bray  ley  upon  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  few  of  these, 
~-t  tboae  of  the  Bociety   of  Antiquaries  and  by  Wild,  are  treated  of  in  a 

x  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  I'nu-tka!  Architecture. 

"  '«  also  to  be  regretted,  that  from  a  four  of  rot  receiving  return  sufficient  for 
it  outlay.  Britton  and  his  publishers,  have  been  del  erred  from  giving  more 
■.  Elevations,  and  Details  at  Large,  of  the  fine  subjects  of  their  labors  :— 
lefil  would  be  conferred  upon  Architeetnr.il  Art  in  those  departments  of 
_   ige,  by  the  publication   ot  a  supplementary  purl  upon  each    Cathedral, 
lenrable  particulars,  and  affording  Crockets,  Pinnacle*.  Archi- 
i.  Tracery,  and  other  peculiar  architectural  members,  and  accompanied  by  a 
dentine  description. 

102.  BaiTroN'e  (John.   F.S.A.)    "Dictionary  of  tie    Architecture   ami   A>- 
■gyo/"//::  Hating  the  Work*   vied  l>y  OU  mut  Modern 

■  in   treating   uf  Arriiitrctiiriil  nmi  ntlirr  Anlii/uilirs  :    with  Etymology,  Dejl- 
■i,    lit'/     llittarirtit    Etm-idiition.      Aim    Bmgrtiphtc.il    A'ntiiyt    of 

,</..-     Loudon.    1 880- The   worth   of  this   work  is  greatly 

«Jmiced  by  the  engravings  of  it,  containing  classed  specimens  of  existing  metn- 
*  riof  Rnm'anesqne  or  Saxon,  and  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Puoin's  '"  Wtutraliom  of  Hi,-  Pub&C 


.    BaiTTow   (Jons)  and    Ai 

"With    144   beautiful   Engravings. — London,. 
Perhaps  there  never  has  been  published  in  r 
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in  nnv  country,  another  work 

;    tern  building*,  so  valuable  as  this.     It  is  true,  that  from  the 

*  of  the  engravings,  many  of  the  larger  buildings  are  crumped  in  their 

la;  but  this  is  of  the  lea*  consequence,  from  moat  architects  possessing  an 

■twice  of  prints,  books,  and  drawings,  noon  that  hrauch  of  practical  art  ;  the 

.(■  of  tile  work  is  onlv  tarnished  by  the  literary  department  of  it.  being  written 

I>;«<m1  different  persons,  so  as  fo  be  in  some  respects  a  contradictory  republic  ; 

.    hare  been  well,   if  some   of  the  minor  subjects,  which   arc   neither 

design   nor  execution,  should  not  have  usurped  the  place  of  nd- 

Oga  of  Importance,  which  have  not  hitherto  Viecn    architecturally 

I  "'fore  u  reprint,  some  of  t  lie  plates  should  be  examined,   I  their 

.  i  Tors  should  be  corrected  ;  thus  from  this  ci  re  u  in  stance,  should  ho 
breaks  in  the  entablatures  of  <  be  raiupamh's  and  of  the  entablatures 
■  I  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  from  their  intricacy  (though  of  the 
Mo  (.''.'in'i'id   fiirm]   -ci-ui  hitherto  aluiusl  I"  have   detied   correct  re- 

C  nearly  all   the   prints  uf  this  Cathedral,  hitherto  published,  would 

"if.'inb  d  the  picturesque  and  mathematical  eye  of  Wren.     It  woald  confer 
■n  husiiniahle  benefit  upon  society,  if  all  the  other  best  public  buildings  of  the 
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British  dominions,  were  delineated  in  manner  to  correspond  with  the  volumes  ol 
this  admirable  work. 

104.  Bullet's  (Pierre)  "Architecture  Pratique,  qui  comprend  le  detail  dt 
"  Toise,  et  du  Deuis  des  Ouvrages  de  Massonncrie,  Charpenterie,  Mcnuiserie,  Serrurerk 
"  Plomberie,  Vitrerie,  Ardoise,  Tuille,  Pave  de  Grais,  «$■  Impression.  Avec  ttne  erp& 
"  cation  de  la  Coulume  sur  le  Titre  des  Servitudes  $  Rapport*  qui  regardent  let  Basti 
"  mens.  Ouvrage  tres-nccessaire  aux  Architectes,  awe  Experts,  et  a  tons  ceux  q% 
"veulent  bastir.n — Paris,  a.d.  1691.  This  small  octavo  volume,  is  of  very  rar 
merit ;  exact  wise  and  systematic,  it  is  indeed  from  those  qualities,  a  very  sever 
censor  of  all  bad  building  :  this  work  did  not  fall  into  the  author's  hands  till  h 
had  almost  completed  this  present  undertaking :  some  extracts  from  Bullet's  volum 
will  be  found  in  this  work,  for  which  see  the  Index.  The  discerning  Frenchman 
seems  to  have  gleaned  from  various  sources,  most  of  the  best  precepts  upo 
Practical  Building ;  and  aided  by  a  very  clear  judgment,  and  great  practici 
experience,  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  small  size,  which  alone  would  almos 
teach  any  one  who  is  not  obstinate  or  prejudiced,  how  to  build  wiselv  and  sub 
stantially,  although  previously  unacquainted  with  practical  building,  fiullet  wen 
with  considerable  success,  into  the  subject  of  Rampart  Walls,  or  "  Revetements, 
the  knowledge  of  which  seems  from  his  time  to  have  remained  almost  stationary 
till  the  recent  consideration  of  the  subject  by  our  own  Civil  Engineers  and  Ma 
thematicians.  Bullet's  extracts  from  the  old  French  law,  relative  to  building 
and  the  regulations  with  regard  to  them  between  party  and  party,  are  generall 
founded  upon  just  principles,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  formed  models  fo 
provisions  in  the  London  Building-act. 

105.  Buelington  (Richard,  Earl  of) — see  Andrea  Pal/adb. 

106.  Campbell's  (Colon)  "  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  or  the  British  Architec 
"  containing  the  Plans  Elevations  and  Sections  of  the  Regular  Buildings,  both  Publi 
"  and  Private,  in  Great  Britain,  with  variety  of  Neiu  Designs  ;  in  200  large  Foh 
"  Plates,  Engraved  by  the  best  Hands ;  and  Drawn  either  from  the  Buildings  then 
"  selves,  or  the  Original  Design  of  tJic  Architects."  This  admirable  work,  contain 
a  large  collection  of  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  building 
of  England  ;  very  few  of  the  edifices  delineated  in  it,  are  of  inferior  merit ;  amon 
others,  it  contains  Whitehall  Palace,  Greenwich  Hospital;  Castle  Howard,  Bleuheii 
House,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  ;  also  Wanstead  Hous< 
Mereworth  Castle,  and  some  other  buildings  erected  by  the  talented  author  c 
the  work. 

In  continuation  of  Campbell's  work,  two  other  excellent  volumes  containin 
200  plates,  have  been  added  by  John  Woolfc  and  James  Gandon,  London,  A.I 
1767 — 1771  ;  and  two  other  subsequent  volumes  have  been  put  forth  under  th 
title  of  "The  New  Vtiruvius  Britannicus,  consisting  of  Plans  and  Elevations  t 
"  Modern  Buildings,  Public  and  Private,  Erected  in  Great  Britabi  by  the  mot 
"  Celebrated  Architects.7*  Engraved  on  142  Plates  by  Geo.  Richardson. — Londoi 
1802 — 1808 ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  latter  two  volumes  are  not  of  ver 
high  value,  on  account  of  most  of  the  buildings  delineated  in  them,  having  bee! 
erected  at  an  era  when  architecture  had  become  mean  and  dry,  from  an  almos 
total  disuse  of  the  more  ancient  style  of  rich  and  bold  decoration  ;  while  some  c 
the  designs  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  with  Porticos  having  the  deformity  of  a  centn 
column,  are  worthy  of  the  severest  reprehension  ;  but  it  must  also  be  confesaec 
that  many  of  the  plans  given  in  these  volumes,  exhibit  great  regularity  an 
ingenuity. 

Other  supplementary  volumes,  by  the  talented  Mr.  P.  F.  Robinson,  with  moe 
exquisite  engravings  are  now  being  added  to  the  former  series  of  works :  thi 
latter  fine  work  (which  is  indeed  quite  a  new  undertaking)  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wil 
contain  delineations  of  the  Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Shoreditch  Churcb 
and  Spitalfields'  Church,  (the  interior  of  which  last   is  perhaps  the  grandes 
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of  mmltfii  parochial  churches),  mid  in  general.  delineations  of euch  others  nf  our 
national  building*  as  arc  eminent  tor  lii'iiuty  or  fur  grandeur,  although  ihey  may 

107.    CaktEIi's   (John)   "Ancient  Archi/eclure  of  England."       London,  a.d. 

I"9.i-]814.     This  Murk  contains  a  vast  fund  nf  Gothic  Architecture  and  AntiqUfe 

'■■■  subjects  of  it  nr.'  boldly.  tliouu-li  roughly  I'liL-raved,  (ml  with  the  aid 

:n ms  mid  dctails.are  of  invaluable  assistance  la  the  architect.    A  new 

v.  in-k  has  just  been  published,  with  additional  notes  by  Mr.  Brit  ton. 

rk,  entitled  ■■  Sped- 

this  Khi!;ihmi,  fiorn  the 


10».   Extremely  valuable  also  is  the  Into  Mr.  Carter's 
u  of the  Ann,  nt  Scuiptvrt  mid  I'miiting  now  ri 


1781*— 1794. 


1      Ibedis 


"  Braifi.  Ac.  Painting!  an  Glass  and  im  Willi,  Sre."      Londt 

109.  !  mum;'-  (William)  "  Select  Specimen*  of  Gotldc  Architecture.'— 
London,  a.d.  lfiSA-6.  This  work  contains  seventy-four  Engravings,  some  of 
which  ure  excellent  ;  ami  though  some  of  thetn  are  of  less  merit,  but  very  few 
antiquarian  delineators,  have  ever  in  their  art  begun  better. 

vmie- Claude-Philippe  ile  Thubieres,  &c.  Comte  de)  "  Re- 

pdtit    EgypticnHei,    Klrusyuei,    Giecques,    Jioiuainet,    ct    Gaulaiiei." 

7  i'.|-   I'.iii.-.    d.D.  l7aiM767.      TIlis  work,   thuuirh    partly  superseded   by  those 

giving  more  recent  discoveries,  and  by  those  uilli  lie  Iter  ilhist  rations,  is  neverlhe- 

fcss  a  very  valuahle  collection  of  information  :   in  I  lie  sixth  voloim:  of  it,  is  a  ropre- 

.-t  en i  ions  circular  building  attached  its  '■•  kind  of  vestibule  to  the 

liial  ehurcliuf  Lnntcf,  in  t  lie  diocese  of  St.  Bricux,  near  Pnntrieux,  in  France: 

containing  in  it*  outer  circumference  sixteen  doorways  with  elongated 

rcnii-cirenlnr  heads  ;    within  this,  there  is  iin.iihi'i'  ciivuhir  wall,  containing  twelve 

iys  covered  with  semi-circular  arches  ;   in  the  ecu  Ire  of  the  I  mil  ling,  grows  U 

i  I. road  yew-tree:  the  building  is  Hi.'i  French  feet  in  circumference,  and 

the  distance  between  tin ter  and  the  inner  circular  walls  of  it,  is  about  six  feet ; 

the-  building  wu  never  roofed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Gaulic  remain. 

III.   Chambers'*   (Sir  William)   "Designs  of  Chinese   BuiltSagi,  Furniture, 

'Drrisei.  Machines,  and  UtenlUl"     "  To  which   is  annexed  a  deirri/ilion   uf  their 

'Templet.    Homes,    Gardens,    ifr." — London,     A.D.,    1757.       No    architectural 

:  be  complete  without   this  curious  and  characteristic  work.     The 

.i  .,:._--  .  ■   rhe  I'liiiu--"  possess  a  great  deal  of  simple  beauty,  abstractedly  con- 

.■h  soditicrcnt  from  buildings  of  cla.ssic.il  urcliitcetiire  ;   the  columns 

ear   to  be   generally  of  the    Ionic   proportion,  wilh   bases   frc.juenlly 

"•onhfinsr  those  of  the  Attic  form,— but  are  without  capitals,  or  have  brackets 

n  their  ln'iids.  mil  unlike  some  of  the  columns  of  India,  and  some  of 

m   BTBO  of  Delos  ;  their  house-  are  by  no  means  ill-arYaOged, I 

■i  i    much  resemble  I  hose  of   Pompeii  :    the  courts  of  their  temples, 

Rinding  buildings,  are  laid  out  with  great   symmetry  and  imposing 

Hint  t    irhili!  their   lull v  |o  run  tidal  pagudas,  arc  formed  with  outlines  on  priuci- 

Ij     picturesque  ;    and   a-    every  mode   and  custom   connected  with 

■  voil  tn  i-i-si  on  sih  h  high  antiijiiity,  il    is  nut    improbable,  that    the 

CkrwUiw   may  have   derived    their  slconles  ami   spires  from  tin-  same  louuiioii 

«%io  as  the  Chinese  have  their  pagodas,  if  indeed  pagodas  lie  not  of  origin 

«1*T  than  all  other  conical  lowers.-- for  it  docs  not  appear,  that  there  arc  in  cxisl- 

iiy  buildings,  of  a  pi  rainidiil,  conical,  or  spiral   prupor- 

'* '     .raniids  mid  ubcli.-Ls  of  Egypt,  ti-ir  the  Moslem  u  ' 


t .except  the  solid   pyramids  ami  olicli.-Ls 

atiicli   dern  date. 

119     [t  U  to  be  observed,  however,  ittal  Chambers 

'.i  ui'ul.ir  arches  ;    Imt,  as  he  did  m 

■  proof  thai  the  pointed 

■i    i.l     \o.i 


■  ■■pro 


v  oilier  CUnan 
not  lie  us  preva- 


PART  1. 

1 13.  The  following  remarks,  relative  to  the  practical  hiiildmg  of  China,  are 
taken  from  [lie  eleventh  fnur  of  Chambers 'i  work  :  "  The  mat erials  they  build  with 
"are  of  wood  and  brick  ;  ihe  latter  }nAnn  sometimes  dried  in  ihe  MB  Oath  .mil 
"  -u  i. ii  i'li  his  lutnit.  The  walla  of  their  houses  are  generally  alum  t  eighteen  inches 
"  thick.  Their  bricks  nrc  about  the  size  of  ours,  and  their  manner  or  walling  i» 
"this  :  on  the  foundation  they  lay  three  or  four  range*  of  brick,  •■nlin-ly  snjid  | 
"  after  which  they  dispose  their  bricks  on  the  two  faces  of  the  wall,  frontmyi 
"  and  lengthways  alternately,  in  such  manner,  that  the  front  ones  meet  and  occupy 
"  the  whole  breadth ;  l.nt  between  those  that  air  disponed  lengthwnjn,  there  w- 

"  mains  a  void  apace  i"  thfl   Diddle  of  the  wall.      On  this   tint  nBa  ■ 

"  second,  disposing  id  I  I  lie  bricks  leugl  hways,  and  nli-<ovin-  |..  cover  I  hp  joints  of 
"  tin'  hum  bricks  in  Ihe  Front  range,  with  a  whole  brick  in  Ihe  second  ;  and  10 
"  they  proceed  alternately  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Bj  this  means  the  m- 
"  pense  bolli  of  labour  and  materials  is  considerably  iliinim-hei).  and  the  weight 
"  of  the  wall  much  lessened." 

114.  "  Tlie  roofs  are  covered  with  flat  Slid  somi-cvliuilriciil  tiles,  the  latter 
"  k'iug  placed  over  I  be  joint*  of  tin;  11  inner,  and  -i  imported  in  ihe  maimer  rcpr<^- 

■ni.'il,  Plate  XII.      Like  I  lie  Goths,  they  always  ban-  Ihe  limber-work  of  the 


n  side,  and  often  make  both  it.  and  the  minimis  I  hat  jnpjioiT 
a  enriching  'hem  with  ornaments  of  inlaui  itvry 


I,  Plate  XII 
"  r.int  exposed  withi 

"  il,  ..I'  precious  woods  ; 
"  bran  and  mnthn  qfpOmV 

115.  Thus  it  appear*,  (he  Chinese  (limo-out-of-miud,  as  fur  a*  we  know)  ha 
;n  in  the  habit  of  making  hollow  walls  ;   which  method,  has  been  within  a  It 
pears   practised    In  England,  as  a  new  intention  for  siting   mali-rial-.  and   for  the 
partial  jirevention  of  saturation  ;  nor  may  the  method  bo  eltogethi  I 
walls  like  those  of  Chinese  houses. 

lit;.    Again,  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  form  their  roof-t  iW,  in  I  he  same 
iter  as  the  Italians  do  at  litis  day,  and  as  the  Greeks  did  -JIHH)  years  ago  of  marble. 

117.  OaUMaWa  (Sir  William)  "  Treati*  an  the  Decorative  pari  of  (W 
"  Architecture." — 3rd  Edition,  London,  a.d.  1791.  This  work,  is  extremely  valu- 
able, from  containing  the  practical  knowledge  of  so  accomplished  an  architect  a* 
the  builder  .d  Somerset  House,  London  i  it  contains  some  most  valuable 
relative  to  the  eompunliun  of  architecture  of  which  he  waa  so  unrivalled  : 
n  the  work  are  also  some  severe  remarks  upon  Credos  architecture,  which 

hers  could  not  admire  ,  at  iihicli  one  cannot  i h  wonder,  since  he  scarcely  as* 

its  beauties,  except  through  the  slovenly  libel  ii| the  subject  by  the  Frenchman 

La  Roy,  to  whom    indeed    Stuart   gave  the  merited  chastise nt  :    there 

publications  of  this  work,  both  by  Guilt,  and  Papworth,     The  grandeur,  piuuin' 
''  n,  and  graceful  simplicity,  'it  the  architecture  of  this  successful  artist,  show    '    " 
was  intuitively  a  genuine  lover  of  Grecian  art,  however  concealed 


118.  CuAMnaAY'sfKolandFrcan.Sieurdo)— "  ParaUiW— &-r  Fkeabt.  $  N7„ 

119.  Chanoi.h.V  (R.)  N.  RKTETTand  W.  Pars.  "Ionian  Jntiauilin.puh. 
■■lish.d  with  prrmiman  if  the  Society  of  Jhlettanli," — London,  A.n.  I  ~bn.  Ami 
|mrt  the  second  of  the  same  work,  "ptbUlked  tm  the  Society  if  Dilettam 
London,  a.d.  1797.     These  invaluable  works,  ouglit   to  lie  in  the  hands  of  i 

■    no  i. liter  remains  exhibit  the  Ionic  Order,  in  such  majestic  but  !< 

purity  i  the  mean  English  copies  of  this  true  Ionic  Order,  in  coarse  discoli 

stone  or  tattered  plaster,  and  deprived  of  its  exquisite  enrichments,  give  rather  a 
■——•;  for  ancient  art  :   the  bare  possession  of  these;  works,  which  contain  deli- 
is  of  buildings,  which  have  been  more  than  2000  years  decaying-,  and 
*  rot  all  gone,  is  enough  to  impart  to  the  amateur,  the" architect, 'and  the  geo- 
«i,  a  high  relish  for  ancient  art  in  its  nuritv  :  the  remains  of  tho  Athenian 
;ture,  though  exquisitely  beautiful,  atford   but  a  faint   shadow  of  what 
re  been  the  excellence,  grandeur,  and  puritv  of  the  Ionic  Order  i 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

own  country.  Many  heaps  nt*  stone  still  remain  in  Am  Minor,  which,  with  the 
rrpwe  oiinuiiriL-,  would  re-develop  u  surprising  deal  of  ancient  beauty. 

I  -n.    Cii,  ivv*?  { )  "Paw  Pitlorcsaacs  de  !a  Cuthcdralc  a"Aiuerre. 

-rt  Details  KcTnanpiarbie*  i!e  ce  Monument ;  owe  Ui  Teste  Historxjtic  el  Descrgitif 
"par  F.  T,  iJeJulm-ont." — Paris,  A. D.  1828.  Simitar  works  have  l-icii  published  by 
■  iiititi  ,ni«l  (ho  -iiiiii'  author,  u[M>n  the  Cathedrals  ui'  A/lii,  Amiens,  Aries, 
.fafvn,  C%artrci,  Dijon,  Orleans,  Pari*,  Reims,  Senlis,  anil  Sent,  and  one  Upon  tlie 
Cathedra)  of  Strasbourg,  with  ihe  text  by  J.  O,  Schtveiohecuser. 

This*  works,  which  lime  been  undertaken  something  on  the  same  plnn  as 
triUMik  r.ifluvtmk  are  Useful  from  i.ur  im!  po-sessiii^  any  better  Murks  <m  the 
nme  subject* ;  lint  the  prints  of  them  not  being  numerous,  :iml  tehg  only  exe- 
tuled  in  lithography,  and  that  not  of  the  best,  arc  in  merit  infinitely  beneath 
our  own  graphic  works  on  the  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  and  itoisseree's 
mprrti  work  upon  the  Oatbodnl  of  Cologne: — though  w  must  take  snob,  works 
is  these  till  we  are  provided  with  better,  yet  we  cannot  help  lamenting  bow  little 
irt  is  i.dv;ui'-'''l  by  works  of  this  character,     Psrhapt  if  the  Engnah  actlnnarisn* 

had  not  set  about  the  correct  Geometrical  lielineution  of  the  monuments  of  tbc 
middle  age*,  there  would  not  as  yet  have  been  the  slightest  successful  correct 
uniution,  in  work,  of  the  eitrnishe  Pointed  Architecture. 

121.  Collie's  (James)  "  Phms,  Elevation*,  Sections,  Delaili,  and  Views  qf 
" tie  Cathedral  of  Glatgoa:" — a.d.  183M).  This  meritorious  work,  Coin  prising 
thirty-lour  folio  plates,  with  ml  measure  me  uU,  is  nn  excellent  commencement 
of  scientific  delineations  of  the  Giiiliic  buildings  of  Nvrth  Britain  ;  and  although 
wily  in  lithography,  from  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  suffers  little  from 
lint  circumstance. 

12:*.  Coney's  (John)  "  Engravings  of  Anc'umt  Cathedrals,  Hotels  lie  Ville, 
•  and  Other  Public  Buildings  of  Celebrity,  in  France,  Holland.  Oirmani/  and  Italy." 
Loudon,  a.d.  1829- 1 832.  This  magnificent  work,  though  of  very  little  use  to  the 
practical  architect  as  a  text-book,  is  however  highly  valuable  to  him,  lor  its  per- 
•jieniie  and  picturesque  massing  of  the  grand  subjects  of  its  illustrations. 

123.  Cotman's  (John  Sell)  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy'  — 
t.otxton.  s.o,  1819-1822.  This  work  is  very  useful,  from  its  spirited  etchings, 
and  for  the  literary  part  of  it  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  It  shews  tlie  gradual  deve- 
lopment nf  architecture  during  the  middle  ages  :  it  would  have  been  much  more 
tamable,  if  accompanied  by  numerous  plmis,  elevations,  sections  and  details;  but 
Pupin  and  Le  Kcux's  work  upon  the  same  subject,  removes  in  some  instances 
this  want  : — tlie  latter  im.nle  of  dolimation,  is  too  dry  and  tedious  for  most  artists 
aad  autiijuaries ;  hence  the  careless  ami  unskilful,  endeavouring  to  pat  into  work 
thai  for  which  they  have  no  minute  purlieubirs,  produce  only  wretched  parodies 
of  the  mint  admirable  prolo-types.  Beautiful  ulso  are  the  billowing  oilier  works 
Ujr  Mr.  Cotmon  i — "  Etchings  by  John  Sell  Cotman,"  London.  A.D.  1811  ;  con- 
-i-t'ii;.-  "f  twenty-lour  plates,  many  of  which  are  from  very  fine  architectural 
hp eatal  subjects. — '•  Antiquities  of  Srrint  Mar;,'*  Chapel,  at  Stourbridge,  near 
fMfiiaji  *  Vannouth,  a.i>.  IHI9.     Thin  work  contains  six  plates,  besides   two 

.:■■■•  ui  (.'.iirjliiiili.-e  Cii-tlr,  and  Iw.i  pluleS  sIli'MJllL'  tlie  "  Monks'  En- 
turner"  and  the  enpiisite  "  Priori  Entrance"  at  Ely  Cathedral. — Also.  "  Series 
of  Etchings  illustrative  of  Architectural  Antiquities  of  cVorfbli,  with  references  to 
lie  Authors  who  have  Described  or  Figured  them" — London,  A.O.  1818;  containing 
tit'  plate*. 

12-1,    COTTtXG Ham's  (Lewis    Nockalls)    "Plana,   Elevations,  Sections,  Details 

"  and  Viewt  of  <!„•  MagyAficenl  Chapel  of  King  Henri/  the  Seventh   at  Weihninster 

■  -.Hi   the  Hirtnrv  of  ils  Foundation,  'and  an   Authentic  Account  of 

-its   Smtarmliau.' —  London,    *.n.   1822-9.     This  publication   is  valuable,  from 

representation*  of  the  siiper-luinum  ''hapel  as  restored  ,  and  though  ii  is 

ally  admitted,  th.n   tome  portions  of  the  work  are  not  exact  rearormtioDS  M 


the  former  decayed  work  ;    yet   from   the  impossibility  of  a  real  restoration  of 
'      e  pirts,  no  uitliquarian  quarrel  slmnhl  I"-  entertained  on  that  account        *L 


elevations,  sections,  and  il<-Uiil.-  nf  West  mi  list  cr  Hull,  by  the  same  uuthor, 
tn  execution  very  similiir  to  those  of  Henry  the  Se\enih's  Chape) : — it  is  t 
regretted,  that  these  two  works,  upon  sucfi  beautiful  and  important  buildings. 


have  not  the  cletrarice  of  etiirraviiiKS  upon  copper  or  steel :   otic  does  not  like 
the  embellishment*  of  ;i  *  id  liable  work  <>t  history  iiiid  of  re Terence,  to  lie  executed 
n  inferior  branch  of 
I'i'i.  Ceesy  (Edward)  and  O.  L.  Tayloh's  "Architecture  of  the  Middle  Agt 


I"  in  Italy .  illustrated  by  VWWt,  Plain,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details,  of  til* 
"  Calhedml,  ISuplxteiy,  Lcniiing  Turner  or  Campanile,  unit  Campo  Santo  at  I'aa." 
London,  A.n.  1829.      This  work,   prai ■ticidly  considered,   is   highly  valuable  anil 


curious,  from  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Campanile,  from  excellent 
of  masonry,  still  subsists,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  failure  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  for  its  exhibit  ion  ut'  the  early  use  of  the  Conical  Dome,  which  with  Such 
successful  and  unrivalled  geometrical  skill,  is  inserted  between  the  internal  and 
the  external  cupolas  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  Loudon,  and  although  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  Wren  possessed  no  knowledge  of  any  proto-lype  : — besides 
the  practical  use  of  this  work,  it  is  also  of  inappreciably  high  arehieoiogieal  merit, 
from  the  peculiar  chronological  points  of  architecture  which  it  illustrate*.  On 
this  subject  see  u!~i.  An  ■l;o< ..,',, ..;hr.  I'o/.xx.forthc  "  Rcinarl.;"  by  Arthur  Tau/or,Esi/, 
Any  otic  who  is  iicfjmiinreil  with  tin1  internal  r/iui-tinili'in  nf  the  Dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  who  has  seen  the  external  form  nf  the  old  College  of  Physicians,  in 
Warwick  Lane,  I, undue,  tun  scarcely  believe  that  Wren  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Baptistery  of  Pisa. 

126.  CnesY  (Mrs.)— &»■  "  Milutia."  $  183. 

127.  Cukauklle  (Jacques)— See  De  La  Rue.  §  232. 

128.  Dallaway's  (the  Hev.  James)  "  Seriet  of  Disburses  upon  AnMectvrc 
"in  England,  from  the  Xormim  .Em  to  the  e/.iie  if  the  nvjn  uf  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"  with  an  tlMI  Mtfil  •;/'  X.i/n  unit  ll/iifli-atieins,  unit  an  Historical  Account  of 
"  Mailer  and  Free  Masons." — London.  This  valuable  work,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  professional  and  amateur  architect  ;— ait  early  work,  since  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  extant  on  its  particular 
subjects.  The  last  edition  of  A.n.  1833,  with  much  oxtru  information,  has  been 
printed,  however,  with  too  little  care  :  a  carefully  edited  new  edition  of  it,  with 
sufficient  engravings,  would  obtain  ready  circulation. 

129.  DaNIELL's  (Thomas)  "  Oriental  Scenkhy.  Twenty-four  I'icrrs  in 
'"  Hinduostan,  Drawn  mid  Eii'jrtiretl  by  'Dunlins  Dmiirll,  ami  with  pennuiioH  resjutct- 
"fatty  Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
••  London,    March    1,    1795." — "  Oriental    Kcenfby.       ZTw Ijtfam     I  i  a 

"  HinduoSliiii.  from  the  Drawings  of  Thomas  Dani/ll.  Eniirarril  !•;/  Inni.ie/f  mid 
"  William  Daniel/,  unit  uilh  prruii.t.ii,-ii,  rcpci  Ifub'u  dedicated  to  the  Rigid  llononr- 
"  able  Henri/  Dundas,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  President 
"  of  lite  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  TrcaturtT  of  the  Nary, 
"  #r.  t£c. — London,  August,  1 797."  "  Antiquitiis  of  India.  Twelve  Hews 
"from  the  Drmeiagl  of  Thomas  Daniel/,  it. A.  A  P.S.A.,  Eagrnnd  by  hinn.tf 
"and  William  Daniel),  Dedicated  n  speetl'allg  to  the  Sociefi/  of  Anliijiiarirs  of 
"  London.— London,  October  15,  17!19  ;"  with  a  short  description  in  8vo.  This 
mi  irks,  imiuiniin:  sixty  Engravings,  is  somewhat  scarce  :  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  anxious  ui-chitcctiirul  inquirer,  the  strongeit 
possible  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  minute  partieulars  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  its  Indian  modifications. 

180.     Davis's     (Edward)     "  Gothic    Ornament*,    illinlmhrc    id     I'li.,,-    »-../', 

I    Hie    Ahlh-u    Chui-eh    m     //"(A. '—London.    A.n.    ISM.       Tin-    ii.uk. 

which   is  illustrated   by    tweUc    evipiwte   delineations   in   lithography,  is 
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ites,  and  for  the  bold  ami  elegant  finish 
■-  end  of  their  delineations. 
191.  Dc  L'Obmi-'s  (Philibort)  " Anl.ilnhirv."  Paris,  *.d.  IjBm  i  ami  Jftrtw&i 
"Iimentioni  povr  biea  Baslir  el  a  petittfraa,  Irovpect  ti'aetiirei."  Paris,  A.n.  1561. 
Theae  antiquated  French  practical  works,  are  both  still  valuable,  and  may  he  eon- 
■,rli--,l  wiili  advantage.  De  L'Onne's  "  jfevi  Invention!*  camM  principally  of  the 
■ftfJU-alion  ti>  ceilings  and  cupolas,  of  curved  ribs,  formed  of  short  lengths  of 
timber  in  two  tfttcbiusea,  witB  tbeirjofaita  crowed  against  each  other,  and  with 
cross  struts  keyed  and  wedged  at  intervals  between  the  ribs  ;  but  it  must  be  oob- 
Icsscd,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  and  more  profitable  to  revive,  the  method 
of  vaulting  and  doming  with  incombustible  materials. 

132.  The  reader  can  hardly  refrain  from  being  pleased  and  from  smiling  at  the 
courtly  artist's  singular  mixture  of  humility  und  of  sell'-con  si  deration,  of  humour, 
uid  of  affected  L-rmity,  in  the  perusal  of  De  L'Onne's  "  Epistre  aa  Lcdevr"  from 
■bkh  is  taken  the  following  extract .  :— 

"  Cognoissanl  fort  Lien  im'il  n'y  aura  que  trois  personnes  qui  parlerout  de 
"mor,  &  uoudront  iugcr  de  ceste  Indention  :  mes.  amis,  qui  en  diront  bien  pour 
-  I'arfectimi  qu'ili  me  portent  :  les  ignorunts,  qui  en  parlerout  aussi  tost  Men  que 
"  mal,  &  mettront  plusieurs,  mais  cecv.  mais  cela  ;  &  coin  qui  me  portent  enuie, 
"  qui  in  ilirot  ce  qu'ili  ooudront,  come  querelem,  &  nialicieni,  qui  uculent  les 
"paroles  par  poia  &  par  mesure.  1'eapere  que  les  hijnies  uerlueux,  bons,  & 
,i  -caiieut  considerer  A  priser  !c  bien,  trouueront  moil  intention  & 

"it utiun  twiime  :   .S:  a  tela  i'addresse  mes  eacripts,  &  noli  uux  dctracteiira  qui 

"tie  srstuent  que  tuesdire.  A  Hon  I'niro   d'iiupiirtiiiii'e  mi  d'liounei.ir.      Les  tenures 

".|iii-  i'.ii   nuiandc  iv  ordnuiu.:   liiire    depuia   I'eugo    de  quiiizc   ana  iusques  icy, 

■■-  sorlcs  iV  I'.ii,tiii>  | in:-  ili-:i s  an  1 1' Architect ure,  ie  ne  diray  on  ce 
"  Ruyaume,  mais  iiussi  en  pbisicitrs  niitrea,  purler  out  auibsaniment  jioiir  inoy,  & 
"  lljimrrtint  ample  tesmoUrnage  di:  mrs  cupacitcz,  stauoir  ,v  artifice.  Ce  que  ie 
"dy  non  par  lactones,  uius  plustost  pour  cu  rendre  glorie  &  hotineur  a  Dion, 
'■  iiniln'ur  de  ton-  bicna,  toules  ucrtus,  toutes  graces,  &  tons  dons  de  perfection 
"  '  icellenee,  ainsi  qu'escriuent  les  Apnstres,  sainct  Paul  and  saiuct  Jacques  : 
e  ueux  icy  oblier  que  mon  labeur  &  estude  a  tousiours  tedu  a  ce  but  & 

n  de  p ir  liiire  quelque  nggreahle  seruiee  :i  mini  soutierum   liny.  Pi  inces  Ci 

leiguours,  de  ce  Royauuie,  &  geiieraleuietit  a  toute  ma  palric,  iaquelle  snrpasse 

"  lollies;   iimitiez,  &-  doit  cstre   a   uu   cliaoiiu  eouuiie   pere   &    parent:     ainsi    qu' 

do  escrit  sainct  August  in.     Et  incoit  que  cimimunemeut  on  ne  soil 

•'  prise  &  cstime  eti  sn  patrie,  comme  te»nu:igne    Icmelirist  en  son  Euanpiie,  ie 

i-c  delaisse  y  uouloir  mure,  &  luy  communiquer  Itberalemenf  mon 

t   Ie  talent    que    i'aooia  receu  de  Uieu,    pour    luy  estre  distribute 

133.  But  it  does  not  however  appear,  that  (lie  "  Xnnvfh-x  lurci/ioni"  vciv  alto- 
gether tirst  diseo>  errd  by  IV  L'l  Iriue,  since  (lu-re  insist  at  Venice,  in  tlii'dniiic:-nl'tlie 
f'liurcb  id' Si.  Mark,  and  in  the  domes  of  other  cliurchep  id'llmt  city,  old  specimens 
of  much  the  same  kind  of  coustruclioii  ;  lboui;li  jierliiips  He  l.'Onne  was  the 
lit-i  i„  Li|i]ily  cross  struts  keyed  between  the  ribs:  Komlelet  states,  too,  that 
Scbaatian  Serlio,  (the  contemporary  of  De  L'Onne),  in  the  41st  chapter  of 
the  7th  book  of  liis  Treatise  upon  Areliitecliirc.  havitiL-  Uv.u  directed  by  Fmncii 

Ihe  First  to  make  sonic  repairs  to  the  nalai f  Touruclles,  he   there  round   some 

ijoll-  mure  tliun  -2IM)  years   old,  whicli  were   formed    of  ribs   iff  boards  covered 

aith  a  very  hard  deaenpti I   plnsterinjr. — See  Jean  Rondcleft  "  Traite  Tkeore- 

!,.],„■  it  Pratiaue  'le  CArt  de  Batir,"  vol.  .'!,  jiaye  14o  and  plate    117,  where  there  is 
.i  u'i'ie-t  ■nt.it  ion  of  the  construction  of  the  Domes  uf  St.  Mark's  Cliurchat  Venice. 

|;)4, —  I!ut   it  docs  not  seem   thai  SerSo't  own    words   go  altogether  to  the 

.Aleut  intimated  In  I! lelel.as.  mm  be  si-en  by  the  bdloniui;  quotation:  "  Quest  u 

wprn  loggia  non  sara  in   volU  di  pielra  :  ma  se  srli  fara  il  suo  cielo  di  legname 
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"  l*?tw  inchiavato  uel  muro  :  ne  anche  quella  da  basso  sara  sicurs.  aenxa  le  chiaui 
■  di  fcrru  dall'm  pilastro  all"  altro.  El  si  deouo  lire  le  voile  di  materia  legirirrs, 
-  come  saria  di  matl.oni,  u  di  pomicc.  El  si  fxitria  anche  ordirc  I"  v.il'e  .|i 
■■  legmenc.  ii-  ]«>i  -maltarle  di  gesso,  copcrto  poi  di  liuuno  euiciua,  <&  dipiule  mi- 
"  clmra.  E  sarii  opera  durabile  di  gniu  tempo.  Dellaqual  cos*  ii'ho  io  vedulo 
"  Ire  bperienze  a'  giurm  BUtSL  I*  prisMi  fu  in  Bologna  patria  nils :  ehe  volenrto 
•'  rncconciare  alcuuc  cauiere  pe'l  coidal.oiiion,  trovti  una  camera  veechia  ttttMtM 
"  di  canne,  smaltata  di  gesso,  assui  fresca  &  forte.  Nondimeuo  em  eirea  a  ire- 
"  cento  aimi  che  fu  fatta.  Trovai  di  poi  in  Pesaro  la  casa  d'un  cittadinu,  chc 
"  havca  patito  incendio  grtmdc  ;  di  sorte  che  gli  ornament i  do'  camini  di  pietnt 
"  viva  erano  calciiiuti,  &  in  piii  parti  crepali,  and  nomlimeno  If  camcre  fatte  in 
"  volta  di  canne,  (t  smaltute  di  gesso,  havere  fslto  resisteuiaalfuoeo.  Finalrnenie 
"  havendomi  dato  idlnggiutnento  il  He  I'raniesoo  nellc  Tornelle  in  Parigi,  &  vo- 
"lcndomi  io  aeeonimodare  in  alcune  stanie,  trovai  iterate  volte  ordite  diTegname, 
"  &  coperte  di  gesso  duro  A  forte,  che  erano  di  circa  CC.  anni.  Si  eh'  in  assi- 
"  euro  ciascuno  a  fere  tali  opere :  ma  provedere  solaiuente,  che  la  pioggia  non  1* 
"oftenda." — Serlio,  lib.  vii.  cap.  41. 

135.  It  mast  be  eonfessod  that  1 1n-  -rill in---,  mid  lightneM  of  domes  and  vault) 
constructed  after  Do  L'Ormc's  method,  render  them  applicable  in  many  cases,  and 
they  are  very  economical  both  of  material  and  of  the  Sectional  Internal  Space  of 
the  Building- : — they  do  indeed  very  much  resemble  the  stone-ribbed  vaultings  of 
the  Gothic  architects,  the  plain  spaces  of  which  were  so  light  and  thin  as  merely 
to  steady  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  and  to  form  a  screen-work  :  and  although  the 
ribs  of  them  arc  from  their  united  texture  not  so  liable  to  derange  by  gravity  as 
am  ribs  of  stone,  still  in  large  works  it  may  lie  a  matter  of  some  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  their  several  parts.  The  new  roof  over  the 
"  Halle  an  Blc,"  at  Paris,  an  immense  dome  constructed  on  De  L'Orme's  principle, 
having  all  round  it  a  huge  circular  abutment  of  building,  obtained  its  equilibrium 
without  much  trouble. 

136.  Deson's  [  \  ivantP  "' 'oyage  dam  la  Bane  et  la  Haute  Hgypte,  pendant 
"lei  Campagnct  da  General  B/majiarte."  Paris,  A. D.  1802.  This  valuable  well-known 
publication,  has  been  in  a  great  uioasui'e  superseded  by  the  more  m  air"  ificent  French 
National  Work  upon  the  same  subject  ;  hut  ltd;  is  most  likely  to  lie  possessed  by 
the  ordinary  student,  on  account  of  the  very  great  expense  of  the  other  work. 

137.  Dbsasoueb  ( )  See  De  la  Rtte  $  232. 

138.  DESGnnrrz'a  (Antoiiic)  "  Etlificet  antuiuct  dc  Rome,  deubiei  et  meruret 
"trii  exactetnent."  Paris,  a.d.  168*2.  This  work,  which  resulted  from  an  cipo.iiiioti 
liberally  sent  out  by  the  French  government  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  is 
much  more  exact  than  all  preceding  delineations  of  the  Roman  Remains,  and 
though  it  has  been  recently  outdone  by  other  and  still  more  exact  publications, 
it  is  still  highly  esteemed  fiy  all  architects  of  intelligence.  The  unprecedented 
beauty  and  exactness  of  our  modern  architectural  publications,  would  indeed' 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  our  modern  English  building,  were  it  not  for  the  considera- 
tion of  how  many  millions  of  specie  are  employed  in  the  heaping  up  of  materials 
«<i  as  Io  crush  and  destroy  each  other  ; — and  were  it  not  for  the  enlivening  idea, 
that  another  age  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  architectural  industry  and 
exactness  of  the  Publications  of  the  18th  anil  ISth  centuries,  we  might  \»-  well 
coiileiil  l<>  destroy  ever)'  vestige  of  our  modern  architectural  lilerjtnrejf  by  such 

a  sacrifice,  we   could   recover   (he   taste  and   foiling  which   practically  e bled 

iu'i'hitr:rtnrr-,  in  h.-r  stiiitli  walkings,  in  time*  when  there  was  scarcely  any  archi- 
O.tiirjl  literatur-  ;"  " 


130.   Duett  tmi  Society  . — See  "  Chandler,  &c.  §  119,  and  Hittorff."J  154. 

140,  DoMaliison's  (Thomao  I.cvel't.in  )  "  E.ean,),ht  of  Dnnra-at/i.  Ac."  I.on- 
I,  a.D.  IH33 — 1830.  This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  from  the  extreme 
idly  of  materials  ine  la.- si  cid  architecture  for  good  example*  of  doormjn,  tbere  i- 
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:T™t  danger  nf  Ijeeomine-  mannered  :  the  example*  from  the  Erectheon,  l  In'  T 

■Jr  of  Vorrta  a!  Tiv.Ji,  the  Pantheon,  the  Pin*ia  delhx  Madonna  Loreto,  and   die 

(  i^uolo,  at  the  Orti  Farnesi,  and  many  others  of  the  modem  Ilaliati 

tWwnya,  uro  v.rv  beautiful. 

141.  Dmnuoi  (II.)  and  C.  Laviu's  "Plant,  Slevathm,  Action*,  Details, 

•md  Firsw  «/***>  Greaf  //«//  n/'Mr  fiw/n/  PmW  "/'  Eltham,  in  Kent,'—  London, 
i.d.  1828.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  containing  twenty  engravings,  and  should 
I*  in  the  library  of  every  architect  ami  antiquary  ;  the  details  of  it  are  very  well 
tipressed. 

li-2.    Dub  ami's  ('J.  N.  L.  Profcaseuxd'  Architecture  a  l'Ecole  Poly  technique) 

"  AtikJ  el  ParaUrk  dei  Edifices  de  liml  jicare  Ancient  ct  Modertun,  liciuiiripinblet 

";mr  lew  Biiiuli;  Grandeur,  ou  par  tear  Sttgalariti,  ft  Destines  sur  mi  miiue  ielielle." 

V.c.  ■.-,  a.ii.  I.SMI.    This  pnt)lii.'utiiio,  t-H.m Jul i ii ■  i -  ninety  immense  folio  plates,  affords 

a  comparative  view  uf  the  sizes  and  proportions   of  an  abundant   number  of  th« 

most  celebrated  buildings  of  all  countries.      A  work  upon  a  similar  plan,  hut  of  a 

more  useful  form,  with  the  plates-  engraven  in    the   best   English   style,  compiled 

-'■d  iuti.iriiialion,  ami  so  arranged  as  In  admit  of  Continual 

sddition  without  confusion, — such  a  work,  nndertaki-n  hv  [lie  BrilLsii  ^-uierutueut, 

would  lie  ao  honour  to  the  nation,  and  Mould  in-truet  iiml  enlarge   the   minds  of 

■■:'  amateurs  anil  professional    men.      The  same  l'rolossor's  "  Precis  dt 

*  licfoni~   with  the  "  Parlie   Graphurue  des   Court   if  Architecture   Fails  a  tKeale 

iti-.-hniqite"  may  bo  studied  with  advantage   for  the  general  cotnposi- 

iii.n  uf  design,  apart  from  decoration. 

I  i:i.  1  i:e,YFT,(D«CTi/i(ion  de)  on  Recuril  dei  Obterfalioni  et  del  Reclterehei 
-  tpd  out  M  fates  en  £gj/ptr  prnthmt  l'c..p,diti-n  de  f  Annie  Frimcaue,  Pubtie  par 
"lei  Onfrcid,  ki  Maje'stef  Emperrur  Napoleon  te  Grand."  Paris,  a. D.  1809— 181 — , 
This  most  magnificent  French  natiniud  work,  which  lias  very  few  equals,  or  even 
enmprtitors  in  the  world,  exhibits  the  I'Vyplian  architecture  almost  to  reality, 
although  travellers  declare  that  no  existing  graphic  work,  even  tbis  inelndod.eau 
ill'cnl  a  just  idea  of  the  striking  grandeur  of  the  Egypt  is  n  remains  :  the  platen 
of  thai  sumptuous  work,  are  in  <.-e:iend  excel  lent  h  and   etfeeii\  elv  engi  aved.  :iud 

■i  i j re  Ijeniitiliilly  eol 'erl  after  the  original  nionumetils.      The  draw- 

iugs  from  which  the  plates  were  engraved,  are  tlic  Combined  labours  of  eighty 
iliilemit  artist =.  The  work  \<  none  (lie  less  interesting  for  containing  also  some 
<W  mirations  of  the  modem  buildings  of  Egypt. 

114.  In  the  Appendix  No.  1,4  8.  Vol.  I.  p.  8.  of  the  work,  are  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  Quarrying,  (See  ISol/.ouiuii  the  same 
i  ■■  Nous  avons  dil  que  lea  traces  le-  plus  nombreuaM  d 'exploitation 
■:■■-  blocs  qu'on  a  separcs  des  roebers  auiquels  lis  adhcroicut :  pour 
"eelte  operation,  on  prutiqimit  de  pomes  iraiichi'cs  on  niinnres  de  deux  a  trois 
•"poucca  do  largcur,  sur  uutant  de  pjoJbndear,  et  dans  leer  ntterieur,  de  distance 
'■  un  distance,  de  petites  envitcs  propres  ii  rccevoir  des  coins. 

"  Tous  Ccs  coins,  disposes  snr  un  nteiiie  bgue.  dei  oieut  airir  I'l-la-fois  pour 
"  f.dre  telater  la  |tierre  dans  tonle  la  loiiLrueur  df  l'enlaille  j  la  rainure  doui  j'ai 
"pwle,  ne  pouvoit  avoir  ti'autre  objet  que  d'ujsuror  davuntage  la  rupture  selon 
lion,  en  diminuuut  la  resistance  et  la  remlant  nioindro  duns  cetle 
l  quo  pur-tout  aillt'tirs.  Sou  rent  cettc  rainure  manque,  et  les  entailles 
lea  coins  sont  a  la  surface  incme  du  roiber.  soil  i|it'il  importiil  nioins  aloti 
e  la  pierre  solvit  cette  direction,  soit  qu'il  existut  des  joints  naturels  qui 
unotMnt  sa  rupture  dans  ce  sens  ;  et  e'est  ec  que  1'on  croit  aperceroir,  en 
"effet,  dans  pbisieurs  eas.  Ces  entailles  pour  les  coins  out  environ  cinq 
"  centimetre*  (deux  polices)  de  longueur  sur  nut  ant  de  profondciir,  cl  uni-  kuji  m 
"de  moitic  inoiudre. 

US,     FcaiEv's    (Benjamin)    "  Anlininlies    of    the    Priory    of    Chriit-ehurrh , 
I,  contiiting  of  Plant,  SeVtitm,    Eltrationt,   Detail*,  "mi  Perspective    Vies 
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u"!                                                            paaaM    V  lite    Priory    C/mrck: 

■>li  Ii-ito  dalTi 

«.    M   ~B-<r,mgh.      The  literary 

■'  le-ifTifliu.  ,  &    1 

_  __,«    aMnvint;*  of  Gothic  archi- 

-  chow.     1 

i][    is  a  lieautiltil  publication. 

_      --I-—™    is  both  historically  and 

"raccon 

ised  hi  aililiii.niiil  if iii'tricuJ 

■  Ji  catlike,    »l:u> 

__^_  m  ^m  ii j)  if.  Me  more  «■;//  art  in 

■  .,..ur  pijii/cr  ((«  nnittital  ilepresaon 
-■■"*  inttiis-fs,  yet  perhaps  the  ncrf 

*h»vi'. 

. . 1 1 f ■  i - 1 1 l r i ■  i.'.vi'cuti'il  in   tin'   nine- 

■..-.   useful,   mid   1'Ii'l.miiI    industry, 
^MM>i   i  he    fac-similcs  of  architectural 

"lem!- 

■  -,-   -  tk>  eett  century  he  lost  even  from 

"*  ' 

m  ■■*»  a*a»erous  nor  too  exact. 

^^m t  %.A^  F.S.A.)  "Foreign  Topography i  or. 

—  im  V  Arranged,  of  the  Ancient   Remain*  in 

, 

.■■■   ,'/,<■   Encj/c/irptrdia  of  Anliqmliei' 
it  RHBuendiuin  very  useful  to  a  student  in 

..-.  and  indeed  it   firms  a  unrtliv  contimi- 
■i      Steirelopixdia  of  Aiitiqnitie*.  and  Element*  of 

^«.,.M."     London,  a.d.  1825. 

J.'    Chautbrny)   "  ParaUcle  de  r Architecture 

..,'  drs    1)lc    Triiii-i/miu    Auihean  qui  out 

.!  Soamotm,  Sate  et  Fignok,  1).  Barbara 

,    an,  UaUant  et  De  Lorme."     Paris,  a.d.  ItiSO.     Few 

ir_  iMtrit  as  this  work,  have  over  appeared  in  the 

.  uluiii',  would  revive  cliisncid   architecture. 

thv    ancients   t h en i selves  :    few  works  are 

ivrittrii  in  u  spirit  of  |niiiiv.  although  the 

■  :'  knowing  ihr  hcnulv  and  excellence.  oi'Ure- 

•-V  •aaaHw  «V ettoil  poaUile  remo/Uer  jusr/u'd  la   tource 

—   a^i*  rt  <•*»  ric/i  .-I  twite*  pares  tlr  irt  admirable*  maiitret. 

i  .  .  tf?midre  futage  de  tear  propre  bonclic,  puree  que 
.  ire    i/iiih  sunt,  a/le:  Seloignant  de  fcw 

«,^aaB  eimtpl'mlez  chez  lei  etlratigcr*.  oil  U*  oni  degeucre 

___    j  fMtnr    rrcoitnoiisab/e*   a    leur*   mitheurs.     Car   a 

^^a  moiiii  rfe  nop.mn-r  CMWC  Doriipie,   I„uique,  &  Corin- 

^  isi***,   mal-traittn  et  defywrez  qu'i/i  tout  ton*  let  jourt 

^_    ,^,-t-J  nit   »<«/  txembre    qui   n'ait  rereu  ipieli/ue  altera- 

.,|    Ju-  jn-tlv  iT'li-lirutol  work,  lliiit    ii   contains 

.    .  which  fir  truth  and  accuracy,  will  last  ns 

*   v.»-..u»ii'«ied  1'V  pen  or  print.     It  may  lie  objected  that 

,n.  .1  with  Hint  uccuraey  which  is  necessary  ;   no 

^  ■*>*•  «*>'.  "ion  were  loss  scrupulous  in  copying  the  works 

,  .    . ,,.  r,.i  tin'  lii-sl  of  their  tu.stc,  tlii'iiiiist  perfect  Kni-li  to 

.  v'-'**'1"  'biV.  the  most  painful  toil  is  endured  in  the  exact 

.  it  iiili'  tin-  coarsest  slovenliness  is  tun  often  exhi- 

■  ,1-.il1niinislii[p  .ii'  iiiir  iiiiidvrn  IniildiiiL-s,      Tlie  i'\iiiii|ili'. 
jk7-^MMiVr'.":irciiiili>>-il  sorni'wluit  different  from  the  Ro- 

■  '  'if  Inir  in  :ill  ilu'ir  dillerenres  (hey  approach 

.intiful  priipiiriiims  iif  llif  tiroeinn  remains  : 

,.l. ii.-  fir^i'  sums  iir.' fri'i|iii'nll\  i;iteii  fur  nuliy  n 

■  mil    ii  piiiadc   ol'  linn   miirli  li.i'l  l,i-lv  .mi!    want   'ii 
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vience  could  pt«*  current.  Tho  F.uirlish  translation  of  the  "  Parallelr"  by 
Kvclyn  hus  appended  to  it,  two  valuable  iroutises,  one  of  which  in  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotlon.  nml  the  other  liy  Kvclyn  himself,  mid  ;i  third,  which  is  n  translation  of 
ili>'  Bettfented  lioi.k  liy  L.  H.  Aiberti,  upon  statue?.  A  tine  manuscript,  believed 
to  I.*  the  original  copy  of  ihe  "  Parallel?,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stutely, 
it,  Adelphi,  London  ;  it  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  cmbel- 
1*W  with  drawings,  many  of  which  arc  most  cvactlv  ami  dclie.iti  ly  delineated  : 
it  ii  from  tin-  library  of  the  King  of  France,  and  on  the  cover  of  an  accompanying 
I'riutnJ  copy  i  if  the  same  wurk  are  represented  in  gold  the  French  royal  arms. — 
It  ii  however  ratber  singular,  that  the  shrewd  Santr,  who  strives  to  defend  Aiberti, 

even  when  in  limit.  as  in  the  in-Un f  the  omission  of  n  member  an  indispensable 

ulhe  Corona  of  a  Cornice,  should  condemn  his  favourite  for  bad  taste  in  tho  pro- 
portions of  his  Doric  Capital,  »  hereas  the  Capital  given  by  Aiberti  himself,  is  of 
.  portion,  and  tho  one  copied  by  Freart,  in  his  work,  is  only  a  variety 
i.liii-li  Aiberti  states  that   he   had   seen   anions  ancient   building,  vilucli  was  no 
truth. 
I-Wv  OiDTHsr'i  (E.  M.)    " Duttrtation  tttr  let  Ihgradtttimu  turrciiuri  am 
"  PiUm  du  Ikime  du  Pantheon  Frincoil,  ct  inr  lei  Mot/em   (Ty  JttmidUr" — Paris, 
t.o.  1791*.      This  work  is  well  worthy  of  study,  by  those  who  arc  curious  in  mat- 
:  i  the  failure  of  Domes  ;  for  besides  a  treatise  relative  to  that  of  the 
mi  (ieneviiie  at  Paris,  it  also  contains  a  particular  account  of  the 
settlements  and  fractures  in  the  cupola  and  circular  jieristylium  of  Saint  Peters 
Church  at  Rome,  which  had  increased  so   much  in  the  year  1743,  as  to  cause 
lerious  apprehension  nf  its  totnl  ruin.      The    li.lh.wiiiL:   is  quoted   from   the  57th 
pate  of  Gauthcy'swork: — "Le  Dome  da  Saint-Pierre  de  Rome  aeu  plus  de  500 
i :.-...,.  i>  i|-.jl  .,'    ...lit    lormces  dans  I'csp.ice  d'nti   siicle  avant  qu'on  ne  les  re- 
"  parat,  et  elles  C-trrient  bicn  plus  dangereuaes  ou'elles  ne  le  soroient  iei,  car  il 
'  parol!   Men  demontre  que  le  mal  provenoit  de  la  luiblesse  des  contrcforfs  :  et 
■  comme  on  n'a  pns  remedic  n  cette  cause,   il  s'ensuit   qu'elle   pounoit   Hen 
"encore  reproduire  le  ineme  elt'et."     (See  alto  Rondelet,  j)  227,  on  the  same 
•object.)     In  this  work,  Gauthey  (p.  107),  disputes   Rondelet's  principle,  thai 
beanapherical  vaults   possess  no  lateral  thrusting  power,  and  says,  "  ceci  n'est 
"|*i  juste,  car  loules  les  parties  d'une  voute.  ciceptc  telle*  du  ba>  que  te  I'rutte- 
"uwnt  retieut  aar  tin  plan  incline  d'environ   18  dogres,  tendent  n  tomber  en 

U9.  Ghuthey's  (Euiiland-Miirie,  Inspeclciir-Gincrnldes  Pontsct  Chausseea, 
la  L*gion-d*Hoiineur)  "  Troiii  de  la  Construction  da  Poult."  2  vols. 
Mo.     Paris,  a.o.  1 809-13— and  a  second  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  Paris,  a.o. 
ISM. 

This  esteemed  work,  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Architect  and 
it  contains  representations  of  all  the  principal  known  Bridge*  in  the 
i  hut  these  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  neither  luffieient  in  scale  nor 
•«u™ey  ;  nor  could  one  man  during  his  whole  life,  himnplf  make  correct  repre- 
"oUtions  of  all  the  known  Bridges  in  the  world. 

150.  Goitrv.  (Jules).     Stc  Ov.cn  Jones,  $  170. 

151.  Gwili's  (Joseph)  "Rudiment!   of  Architecture,    Praetiral  and    Tkeort- 

—  London,   a.d.    1826.      This   small  treatise   is   much  to  be  esteemed  ;    it 

-  MaWthing  of  <  arpcnln  .  which  may  lie  emilra-teil  ii ill,  iii.,i  ,,(  Trrd- 
onliiins  a  section  upon  ihe  F.qiiilihriuiu  of  Arches,  nod  il  also  contains 
nary  of  technical  terms  used  by  Architects  and  Artificers." — -The  sepa- 

_  eatue  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Arebet"   London,   a.o.  1826.  by  the  same 
"itanr,  will  also  be  found  very  useful.     The  latter  work,  contains  a  design  hy  Mr. 
b"ill,  with  which  the  leading  proportions  of  the  New  London  Bridge  agree. 
IH.    HaooItta  (the  Rev.  John)  "  Tuo  Lettert  to  a  FeUow  «f the  Society  of 


r.'..M.MT 


■»,  on  the  lubject  of  Gulfii.-  Arctiilrr 


itaiimg  a  Refutation  of  /Jr. 


"  aeentnpamed  In/  Historical  and  DcicripHvt'  Account)  of  the 
"  together  with  tuntr  General  I'articu/art  of  the  Cattle  and  Boron 
"part  Ay  Edward  tfedtahc  Brat/let/,  Etq."  with  19  pnirnn  mil- 
IN34.     This  mirk,  which  i.«  illustrated  liv  nineteen  oiw-- 


■■rientitically  valuable:  its  merit  would  be  still  increased  by  ad> 

delineations  of  details. — The  more  tuck  workt  are  men- 

the  end  advance  :  for  although  l/ie  pretcnt  age  ami)  Inhour  under 

century,  while  it  daouM  meanlv  of  the  English  lire  hi  lecture  i 
teenth  century,  will  be  grateful  for  that   [i:iti  ',■■ 
which   luii  preserved  i»  graphic    publications,    the    fuc-ri 
beauties,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  in  the  nexl  cent 
memory: — such  works  can  neither  he  too  numerous  uor  t 

14G.  Fosbhoie's  (Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.)  " 
"an  Eniyrkfrilict  Aavimt,  Aljilmlietieiiihi  A  ■ 
"  Afrira,  Aaa,  and  Europe ;  farming  a  Sequel  to  the  E 
London,  a.d.  1828.  This  work  is  a  compendium  v. 
March  of  general  architectural  knowledge,  nnd  indeed 
alion  to  the  same  author's  vuluulih-  "  E:o-,,,l„p.cilm  of 
"  Archaeology,  Classical  and  Mediorv/il*     London,  a.i 

U7.  Fbeart's  (Roland,  Siour  de  Chainbrny) 

Antitfue,  et  de  la  Modem? :  avec  tin  recaeit  det  JJu 
ccrit  det  tlraa  Ordret ;  tcan-ir.  Palladia  el  \n-m- 
et  Catam-o,  L.  B.  Alherli  el  Vuda,  Bitllanl  ct 

(ii(lilii,iitii.iii»  uf  up  miich  sti-rliu).'  1 1  li' til  ti-.  ill 
world  :  with  ul I  others  lost,  this  work  alone, 
in  manner  almost  equal   to  thut   of   the    a; 


K 


:,  but  II 


Author  of  it  hud  not  the  advantage  of  know 

cian  art,  yet  he  declares,  "  Je  votutroit  t'il  e* 

"  del  ordret,  e}  y  puuer  lei  iniagri ,  I  /,j  id  *J 

"  qui  let  aroii-nl  inn  liter.  A  en  apprcadre  fm 

'■  sum     dotili:    lit     mil     ■ 

"prhuipe,  St  tju'un  let  a  (limine  .'■..  . 

"  ti   notahlemenl  qu'ilx  tcroient    d 

"  ronfener  la  rente,  neont-iioui  ra'uo*  de  mam 

"  thieu,    ret  Iroii  paanrei  ordres,   unA/raMR 

"par  not  ouoriert?  leur  rcslc-f-il  n 

"  tioii.'"      It  is  not  the  l.-usi  merit  o! 


of  others,  than  Instrii 

their  own  works  :  nt  the  in  (■•cut 

repraentatiop  of sent  ii.uk.;. 

Wt«d,boih  in  the  form  md  warl 

■■'■,,■11  b]  the  A'ii!i,.: 
tn  works  frotnwhii  h 

Is  the  breadth,  limj* 

—  this  iiiviiliMiKh'  wfn-k  li      ■■! 

I L-sIhIIh  for  a  few    dull 

modern  work,  which   seem,   ..nl 


uuldhJ»* 

.  i,,lilvin  I'* 

.,,1  Uw  |.in*,T, 

..  uio  liv  tl>* 

uiic  iodtutriot"^ 

■ 
,tv  one  connected 
:!,!  be  accompanied 

bung   li'.-lns   in 

.,  .-.line.      How 

■ 

■  thoiit  choice,  to  fallow 

«j.t  alutriisc  tut 

_  | ,,.  tceomjoodate  him  i 

.  rive  Author 

.«  the  Profesniuu.'"      Evelyn'- 

■.,'  tiiral  stoic's 

'.  Mini  modern 
-»   lie  amalgamated  with  tht 


^r  tie  Sei-oi'd  Cataroti  <y 


IHAPTER  XXIII. 

■  i.miti  in  which  ike  elliptical  arch  exists,  is  near  t ho  valley  of  the  Sepulchre  of 

.  :il  Thebes.  Il  is  almost  tilled  u|i  tu  tlic  ceiling  with  mummies. 
-  which  i,ii. i_-.ii  in-. I  L'lViil  difficulty  In  [ret  ill  the  >>|ir.iiu-  of  I  In'  arch.  It  is  ti  painted 
"tomb,  and  the  roof  is  plastered  ;  anil  over  the  plus. or,  along  (he  centre,  is  a  line 
'■of  hieroglyphics,  continuing  tlii'  iuiiih'  nf  Amiluopli  1.;  jinn-inn  the  existence 
"of  the  knowledge  of  the  arch  in  Etrvpt,  about  fifteen  centuries  and  a-half  before 
*  the  Christ  inn  era."     I'ago  3j'2. 

158.   It  must  be  observed,  that  the  locality  of  these  arches,  affords  as  good 

Hi  argument  to  those  who  dispute  the  extreme  antiquity  of  at  [east  sumo  of  Hit. 

ins  as  nf  the  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  origin  of  tho  arch,  to  soy 

nothing   of  the    little   faith,  whicli   must    subiT-mhuied    persons  inn  have  in   the 

certainty  of  any  modern  interpretation  of  niicieul    Hieroglyphics  ;    the   painted 

■  .1  the  soffit  of  the  elliptiral  an  li,  seems  ;it  lirst  sight,  to  eiirrj*  proof; 

■  t her  mil  of  belief,  that  the  Eg}  pt inns  might  not  have  continued  to 
repair,  or  e\eu  to  re-construct  their  tombs,  \vt  centuries  after  the  Romans  made 
oniversal  use  of  Hie  arch  in  their  constructions  :  there  is  indeed,  no  more  abso- 
lute proof,  (hat  theso  isolated  specimens  are  indigenous,  than  that  the  modem 
roloratioiu  of  our  ancient  Gothic  edifices  are  original.  In  the  absence  of 
hiworr,  all  our  modern  European  imitative  architecture,  would  overthrow  every 


chronological  theory  which  could  be  formed  upon  the  subject.     If  the  Ethiopians 
■'  ns,  first  d' 


r  the  Egyptians,  first  discovered  the  use  of  the  arch,  its  facility  i«l"  format 
erful  nature,  why  should  we  find  their  lanils  spread  all  over  v 
•   indicating  untiling  of  the  science.— while  Italy,  where  the  arch  it 


d  its  powerful  nature,  whv  should  we  find  their  lanils  spread  all  over  with 
hupp  remains  indicatiii?  nothing  of  the  science, — while  Italy,  where  the  arch  is 
wiil  not  to  have  been  invented,  is  as  it  were,  full  of  ancient  arches,  some  of  them 
bo  doubt  as  old  at  least  as  the  more  recent  Egyptian  works  V  No  doubt  tho 
attempt  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  Hiernirlyphics,  i-  j  highly  praiseworthy 
pursuit  ;  tmt  before  an  historian  of  undoubted  integrity,  will  rely  upon  any  such 
interpret  at  ions,  he  must  have  proof  of  their  truth,  as  good  as  that  of  the  Coper- 
iiiciaii  system. 

159.  Hutton's  (Charles,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  &c.)  "  Principlei  of  Britlga  : 
"containing  the  Mat&etaatical  Demonstration  <f  the  Propertiet  of  Archet,  the 
"  Thictnesi  of  the  Piert,  the  Farce  if  the  Water  against  them,  o}c. ;  tilth  PrwtHeml 
*  Ootrraitioni  and  Direction*  Drawn  from  the  Whole,"  London,  a.d.  1812.  The 
Tracts  forming  litis  celebrated  Ti''iitis>>  mi  ItridL'es,  besides  criiitnining  scientific 
Theories  for  the  constniction  of  Bridges  of  Masonry,  contain  also  a  valuable 
History  of  the  earliest  Bridges  constructed  of  Iron. 

IGO.  ■  Isktitut*  or  British  Aucuitectb  or  London,"  {"The  Tram- 
"nr(ion.  oft/*")  London,  a.d.  1635—1836.  This  work  is  the  result  of  a  new 
era  in  architecture  :  carried  on  with  spirit  and  discriminating  ui.-il die  t  i'lii in- 
actions of  this  society  will  form  a  valuable  body  of  practical  info  mint  ion. 

The    '•  fto:    Ksiay  upon   the  Nature   and   Properties  of  Concrete,  and   its 

" mppHetttiint   to  Gmstructivn,  up  to  the   Pretext    Period,  by  George  Godwin,"  is  a 

very  talented  production  :  perhaps  the  only  parts  which  should  be  erased  from  it, 

:ir.    i  In'  \  i  Til  u  resin  ne  opinio  us   relative  In  cxtcuihiiL'  the  use  of  "  concrete"  to  the 

■■■,'  ■.    sufficient    time   has  elapsed,   between  the 

1  the  printing  of  this  essay,  to  prove  by  example,  that  o  prudent 

Fii.'.n,  mil  mil  heap  up  walls  a  secoud  time  altogether  of  "coni-rete."  He  will 
Hot  eiehunge  masonry  ol  good  strong  mortar,  mnl  goo, I  strong  -lone  or  brick,  fur 
»  heap  entirely  of  mortar,  and  that  "  tret  muigrr."  A  careful  examination,  will 
discover,  that  in  e\ery  instance  in  which  "  emmrte"  walls  (V  r  f)  have  been  used, 
more  or  less  of  instant  ruin  has  occurred  j  the  lintels  ovsr  the  apertures  of  the 
first  story,  have  given  way  before  even  those  of  the  second  story  have  been  laid  ; 
■nd  when  those  breaches  have  been  repaired,  they  have  re -appeared  ■  and  even 
h  the  solid  wills,  rents  have  instantly  occurred  ;    exjieriencc  proves,  that 


gravel  lying  in  a  bed,  and  there  growing  as  il  were,  without  the  menus  of  flow  or 
escape,  is  sufficient  (o  support  the  most  enormous  weight  of  fabric  ;  but  the  same 
gravel  detached,  cannot  be  piled  up,  so  aa  to  form  either  solid  upright  walls,  or 
horizontal  beams.  Andrew  Pallailio  does  not  describe  "  La  Manitra  ffiem/riuia" 
as  mere  sphe  roii  lol  particles  of  gravel  or  sand,  run  together  with  mini" 
describing  the  placing  of  the  phiuks  fur  receiving  the  work,  his  terms  for  the  ope- 
ration are,  "  Empiendo/u  di  nialta  c  di  jtietre  di  qualunquc  sorte  raetcoletc  innw." 
■"  Hi  gaetla  ninnu.ru  ti  poiiona  anco  dire  le  viunt'  di  Xnpoli,  dor  le  nntiche  .-  le 
"  quali  hanno  due  muri  di  sasso  qundrato,  gross!  quattro  piedi,  e  dulauti  Ira  it 

"e  le  caitc,  che  rintangono  fra  drtti  travirti  ij-  muri  ettcnori,  tono  tei  piedi  per 
"quadra,  e  hoJso  Empiute  DI  sassl  e  di  terra."  The  truth  is,  all  eijHTieiice 
hitherto  proves,  that  wall*  (properly  so  called )  must  be  composed  of  materials, 

■  illier  co  u  ere  led  gcologica]]}  (to  ij-jc  the  ci  pre  ss  ion )  or  hardened  by  a  process  of 
The  Hint  walls  of  the  Gothic  builder-,  lire  composed  of  imperishable  mate- 
locked  aud  clinched  together  by  their  bent  and  irregular  shape. 

101.  The  bones  of  him  who  will  build  (?I?)  with  un-indurated  post-diluvian 
mud,  may  be  concreted  into  lime-stone,  thousands  of  years  before  nature  shall 
choose  to  solidify  again  I  hi;  sandy  detritus  of  her  hoary  rocks.  The  more  energy 
is  used  in  this  condemnation,  for  the  Plague  has  gone  forth,  and  much  damage  has 
it  already  done  to  architecture,  in  which  one  bad  example,  is  always  speedily  crn- 
tled  by  the  rash  the  roving-niinded  and  the  iueipericnced. 


hith< 

«tlK 

nils, 


tupiieat 

-ion.au 


!.  Every  experienced  architect,  who  bus  a  leeliiij.'  of  the  dignity  of  hisprofes- 
SJld  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon  !n:n,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  work, 
poignantly  regret  any  spread  of  (his  leprosy,  in  Practical  Architecture  ;  for 
even  though  some  portions  ol'theeompusil  ion  may  become  well  compacted,  and  even 
though  they  should  become  in  the  end  as  hurd  as  granite  itself,  thai  will  not  occur 
till  the  whole  fabric  is  shivered  all  over  with  perpendicular  aud  slanting  reuta,  thus 

\     and  thus  S     and  not  only  does  the  weight  of  the  roof,  of  the  several  floors, 

and  of  the  cornice,  cause  it  to  rond,  hut  all  the  fatal  evils  of  that  Cnnttntetive  Error, 

CtosB-sTRMN,  are  brought  into 

active  operation,  not  only  by  the 

slightest  inevitable  settlement  or 

subsidence  of  the  work,  but  even 

the  mere  weight  of  Ihc  false  and 

treacherous  material  itself,  pro- 
duces    alone     more     Croii-firnin 

than  from  the  want  of  cohesion 

of   its   ill-compacted   nature    it 

can  endure  :  hence  are  multiplied 

a  thousand  times  all  the  evils  of 

modern  Practical  Architecture,  so 

full   of  Crass-itra'm   and   inherent 

detraction,  so  that  the  whole  pile 

U  truly  like  a  mound  of  nibble,  un-artificially  reared,  without  plumb  or  equipoise. 

or  horizontal  pressure,  or  any  statie  or  other  goodness  ;    nor  can   the  work  be 

considered  in  any  manner  so  worthy  as  the  rough  rubble  stone  which  is  lying  yel 

'ntho  quarry  or  on  the  earth  unappropriated,  for  there  it  may  be  treasured  up  in 
shall  be  drawn  forth  by  (fit:  wise,  and  be  with  sagacity  brought  to  a 
e,  while  the  other  has  totally  re-pulverised  itself.  True  Architecture 
ry  thing  with  the  pre-con  ceil  ion  of  science,  but  this  false  art  sets  at 
ience;  the  shapes  and  unites  every  thing  with  a  motive,— but  this 
fashions  every  thing;  she  places  the  joints  of  her  work  where  she 
12 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

nciulrl  hue  them,  but  this  breaks  work  into  a  thousand  unforeseen  disunions 
■  liirh  mar  all  its  strength  and  beauty  of  aspect  ;  the  by  Static  iVUdom  makes  her 
ihsconnected  blocks  fall  together  and  Become  more  firm  in  petition  and  texture  from 
tie  uctireforee  of  gravity, — out  this,  by  gravity  a) one,  destroys  the  very  substance 

isi.l     introduces  ;l  countless     lllllllblT    lit'  fill     < l| ICTUI UlTJS,    Clf   WL'dgillg  IITIll 

lurrage.  increasing  still  in  uctivity.  till  (lit  w  hole,  cejf.es  to  be  even  a  ruin.  The 
■N  Virru v'uim  (now  slighted  by  the  wayward  modern)  directs  that  even  real  Stone 
isoald  be  trsted  in  the  weather  lor  two  years  before  it  is  used  ;  what  shall  we 
tk™  uv  for  ourselves,  if  instead  ■  <(  r.-lmjiri]  -.onic,  we  used  a  broken  and  destroyed 
nttcrisl  on  indefinite  time  before  it  is  rc-petrificd  ? 

IBS.  And  after  all,  the  super-structure  of  it  Piece  of  Architecture  (so  called) 
formed  of  this  vanity,  even  though  it  should  not  speedily  parish,  would  from  its 
mty  and  gritty  aspect,  deserve  no  praise  higher  than  the  '•  Nicely  sanded  floor" 
of  the  Ale-house  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

164.  The  other  articles  of  principal  interest  in  this  publication,  are  George 
L,  Taylor's  "  Account  of  the  Met/mis  used  in  Under-pinning  the  long  Store-house  at 
"llu  Majeityi  Dock  Yard.  Chatham,  in  the  year  IBM."—"  Particular*  of  same  Ex- 
"perimentt  on  the  mode  of  binding  Brick  Conttruction,  Made  by  M.  J.  Brunei,  E*q." — 
"  Dritrip/icui  of  the  Pavilion  circled  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Festival  in  honour  of  Earl 
'Grey,  September,  1834,  by  Thomas  Hamilton."  The  admission  into  a  scientific 
•ork,  of  descriptions  of  temporary  buildings,  merely  erected  for  tho  purposes  of 
political  ebullition,  may  at  hrst  sight  appear  descending  from  just  dignity,  but 
"lien  it  is  considered,  that  such  erections,  may  be  made  subservient,  to  the  trial 
of  experiments  upon  the  form  arrangement  and  neeom  mm  latino  of  buildings,  their 
tdsptation.  to  seeing  bearing  worming  and  ventilation,  if  will  be  then  perceived, 
that  tuch  articles  may  become  of  a  very  high  character.  The  article  entitled 
"Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  City  of '  Anni,  in  Armenia,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of 
"W.  J.  Hamilton, En/."  is  very  interesting,  as  is  also  that  beaded  "  Some  Partiru- 
'tors  relating  to  Manuscript*  of  IVi-ncius,  preserved  in  varum  European  Libraries, 
"iimmumraied  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  J'.'iu.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Corretponding  Mcm- 
"ber  of  the  Institute  of  France." 

165,  ■  Institution  or  Civil  Engineers,"  ("  Transactions  of  the")  London, 
i.d.  183B.  The  first  volume  of  ibis  extremely  valuable  work,  is  the  commence- 
rni'iil  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  additions  to  hi  nretoteclural  and  scientific 
tbtwvi  besides  28  heautifu!  plates,  manv  wood-cuts,  an  introduction  containing 
ncntoin  of  the  most  successful  British  Engineers,  and  other  articles  of  conse- 
'pcnee,  the  volume  contains  : — 

I. — "  An  Account  of  the    Harbour  and   Docks  at   Kingston- upon- Hull  ; 
communicated  by  the  President,  James  Walker,  Esq." 

VI H.- — "  Particular!  of  the  Construction  of  the  Lary  Bridge,  near  Ply- 
mouth ;"  by  Mr.  J.  M,  Rondel. 

XII. — "  Description  of  the  plan  of  restoring  the  Arch-siones  of  Blark- 
friars'  Bridge  ;"  by  Mr,  -lames  Cooper, 

XV. — "Oh  prrtruriiif;  supplies  of  Water  for  Cities  and  Towns,  by  boring;" 
bv  Mr.  John  Seward. 

I  V  I     -"  Some  Accounts  of  several  Sections  through  the  Plastic  Clay  for- 
mation in  the  vicinity  of  Loudon  ;"  by  Mr.  W.  Gravatt. 

XVII  I.— "  Description  of  the  Method  of  Hoofing,  in  use  in  Southern  Con- 
can,  in  the  East  Indies  ;"  by  Lieut.  Francis  Outran. 
This  paper  tci/l  be  read  with  great  satisfaction,  by  those  who  deem  incom- 
bustible roofs  desirable. 


PART  I. 

XXr-"  An  Elementary  Illutlratum  of  (lie  Principle!  of  Tension,  ami  of 
the  resistance  of  Bodies  to  being  lorn  u- under  n  tba  Dbwotiwi  of 
their  Length  :"  by  the  lute  T.  Trcdgold.  Thu  u  a  eery  ratuable 
paper. 

XXI. — "  Detail*  of  the  Construction  of  a  Stone  Bridge  erected  over  the 
i>ii-fl  ffiparin,  near  Turin.  1 1 v  I  'hevnlier  Musou,  Engineer  anil  Archi- 
tect to  the  King  of  Sardinia.™  Thi*  fine  tirueturc  is  built  of  granite, 
and  consists  of  one  arch  H7fiet  8  inche*  span,  and  Wfeet  rite. 

XXII.— "  Memoir  on  the  use  of  Cast-iron  in  Piling,  particularly  si 
Brunswick  Wharf,  Blackwal)  -,"  by  M.  A.  Borthwick,  Esq.  This 
paper  is  very  valuable,  from  its  giving  accounts  and  representations 
of  the  various  forms  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  different  work* 
of  iron  piling  ;  but  the  lover  of  good  and  durable  com truction,  will 
severely  lament  that  this  otherwise  useful  process,  from  the  rapid 

softening  and  d< -r p<»itiuii  of  the  metal,  is  of  no  penuaneut  value  : 

it  ts,  however,  to  be  hoped  thai  some  process  may  be  invented  fur 
counteracting  tin?  injurimi*  effect  of  water  upon  iron. 

XXIII.—"  .'In  Atruunt  of  the  New  or  Grosvenur  Bridge  over  the  River 
Dee,  at  Chester." 

This  stupendous  structure,  consist*  of  one  arch  '200  feet  span,  and 
42  feet  rise  ;  it  was  originally  designed  bv  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  B.  Hartley :  an  examin- 
ation of  the  section  of  this  bridge,  will  shew  that  the  engineer  has 
wisely,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  work,  radiated  the  masonry 
of  the  abutments, so  as  to  form  parts  of  the  arch  itself,  and  thus  make 
the  wort  more  secure,  by  rendering  the  real  versed-sine  of  the  curve 


much  greater,  l'mm  neglecimL-  ibis  principle  of  construction,  many 
of  our  fine-.!  works  have  nim-li  uf  their  strength  thrown  away, — more 
f-ain*  terming  to  be  taken,  in  tin  i.11,  <:ip,rimeid,  rif  flour  Jlul  a  great  arch 
mail  >•<•  minli;  leitlimit  iihwlntelii  J'nltiug,  instead  «/'  hair  the  material*  afit 
may  be  ullerlu  perveutt-d  from  Jailing  ;  ii.-s  if  I  lie  same  principle  by  whirli 
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e  requisite  in  the 


a  an  arch  of  3000 


'cmarks  on  Herm  Granite,  l>v  Frederick  C.  Lukis,  Esq.,  of 

.  in  reply  to  Inquiries  from  lli.'  President  j  with  some  eipo- 
tadeby  the  latter,  on  the  wear  of  different  granites."     "Also 


,     ItfeTITOTO    tit  COBBJEPONDINZA     AbCHBOLOOICA    ( "   Montimcnti    Ineilltl 

-tidalT)   lotto    la  direaune    dci   Sgitnri   t)d.    Gerhard  r    Trod.    Pnnofka. 

~~s  1NEDITS,  Publics  par  Clnstitul  de  L'orrcspandance  Archeologique,  sou* 

I   de  MM.  Od.  Gerhard  et    Th.    Pannfka.'— Rome  and    Paris,  4.0. 

This  work,  en g tain-  llnlJMHtlnw  of  MA]   interesting  discoveries  coil- 

d  with  architecture,  particularly  of  Etruscan  r 

167.  IsnsooD'i  (Henry  William,  F.S.A.)  " Ercctheion  at  Athc-ni,  Fragment! 

■  «f  Athenian  Architecture,  and  a  few  remains  in  Attica  Megara  and  Epirui  ;  il/us- 
"bmtrd  vith  outline  plates,  and  a  Descriptive  ITutorical  I'u-u;  cam/lining  idso  under 
"tie  dirtavnj,  Cadmeia,  Homeroi,  and  Heradatiu,  the  Origin  nf  Templet  and  if 
'  Grecian  Art  of  the  period*  preceding." — London,  a.d.  IH27-  This  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  and  ahouJil  be  possessed  by  every  architect. 

168.  Jamie snr.-"s  (Alexander,  LL.D.)  "  Meehaniei  for  Practical  Men" 
Tbb  work  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  from  the  known  ability  of  its 
teamed  and  scientific  author,  it  will  prove  a  eery  valuable  assistant  to  all  con- 
Tfcteil  with  the  eiecntion  of  architecture.  The  following  are  the  heads  of  the 
(adjects  treated  of  in  thia  work  :  "Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics, 
*  rSieumatics,  the  Pressure  and  Tension  of  Cords,  the  Equilibrated  Polygon,  the 
"  Catenarian,  Curve,  and  Suspension  Bridges,  the  Equilibrium  of  Arches,  and 
"the   Stability  of  Piers,  the  Construction  of  Oblique  or  Skewed  Arches,  the 

■  Equilibrium  of  Domes  and  Vaults,  Re  vet  e  men's,  &c.  The  strength  of  matc- 
"  nils,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  &c."     The  same  gentleman  is  also  publishing 

"  Mechanic!  of  Fluids,    composing   Hydrodynamics  and 

it.'.i.  Jones's  (  1i.jl.-o)  "  Ihsien*  iimxinliiig  if  Pima  and  Elevation*  for  Public 
*«rf  Private  BuiiJmg$,'  pubtuhed  by  Wm.  Kent.  London,  a.d.  1727.  This 
■■::.-!.  in,.'  i,|'  ii..'.i  ai  i  -suddenly  cijiiics  to  imiiparativc  per- 
£  in trj.  Class  iinl  iin.-liiti.-i.-tiiri:  in  Greece  and  loiiin,  soon  arrived  ;U  jreatei  per- 
fection and  purity,  than  it  ever  assumed  in  any  other  country  : — the  earliest  elas. 
■cal  arcbiiects  of  modern  Italy,  practised  I  heir  art,  with  11  thousand  times  greater 
■oblenras  ainiplicity  and  perfection,  than  have  any  subsequent  modern  Italians; — 
Braiuaute,  Albert i,  San  Midielt.  Uutiitello.  and  Pulladio,  have  out-soared  all  their 
eii-i-n.  competitors :— so  Inigo  Jones,  an  apostle  in  architecture,  rose  when  the 
axst  abject  Corruption  had  seized  upon  it  ;  his  pure  mind.  Ins  nolile  and  correct 
u*te.  lifted  him  at  once  to  the  very  summit  of  his  art  ;  he  at  once  imbibed  all  the 
parity  of  Palladio,  with  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  which  his  master  never 
:  »ill  ever  remain  an  honour  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  that 
he  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  an  architect  ;— it  is  universally  admitted  in 
.  'hat  Whitehall  Palace,  as  designed  by  thia  accomplished  master, 
would,  if  finished,  havo  surpassed  in  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  beauty, 
all  other  palaces,  ancieut  or  modern; — -1111  doubt,  had  Jones  been  acquainted 
■itb  the  delicacies  of  Grecian  art,  his  inventive  but  chute  talent,  would 
Late  aurpagaed  itself:  but  designed  as  it  was,  if  ever  the  British  monarch:* 
really  "lab.  to  have  a  Palace  worthy  of  the  nation,  nothing  to  their  wants 
tuvkl  be  nuted  better  than  the  Design  of  Jones  ;  fear  should  even  be  entcr- 
unned  of  making  any  improvements.  let  corruptions  lie  iul induced  :  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  the  world  contains  nothing  so  original,  so  grand,  and  so 
beautiful,  as  the  Circular  Persian  Court  designed   by  .lone*  for  the  iialaee   of 
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The  Italian,  Miliiia,  says  oF  this  great  architect,  ™  Eg/i  si  formi  m 
Arrhitettura  mi  gusto  W  jiurv,  eke  Hon  11  c  Jinora  italo  Architrtlo  a  lui  superiore. 
"  II  sua  eguale  e  itala  it  Palladia"  (vol.  ii.  p.  177,  3rd  cdili'ui.  | 

1 70.  Jone?  (Owen)  and  .Ii'leb  Gocry/'b,  "  Plant,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 
"  I  mat  of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  Elaborate  Detail  of  this  Beautiful  Spedmcit  af~ 
"  Moorish  Architecture,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  pear  1834."  Lon- 
don, *.o.  1836.  This  most  exquisite  work,  with  painfully  elaborate  illustrations, 
engraved  upon  plates  of  zinc  and  upon  atone,  finely  printed  in  colours,  and  in  some 
instances  in  (Told,  so  as  exactly  to  represent  the  originals,  is  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  moil  curious  and  interesting  works 

'stence,  and  to  be  highly  illustrative  of  Gothic  Architecture,  which  requires 
<■  collateral  investigation,  from  the  buildings  of  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Indian 


t  shall  still  r 
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the  dark  upon  this 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Ow 
this  work  was  undertaken)  i 
as  to  have  the  plates,  in  som 
meet  his  approbation. 


i  (the  only  survivor  of  the  tw 
so  scrupulously  particular  ii 
euted  several  t 


gentlemen  by  whom 
this  tine  publication 
nee  over  before  they 


171.  King's  (Edward,  F.K.S.  and   A.S.)  " 


tn  Antiqua ;  or  Obter- 
Antient  Castles,  lnctud'ms  Rmttirk*  tin  lit.-  Whole  Progress  of  Archi- 
tecture, Ecclesiastical,  as  well  at  Mdilary,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  Com- 
"  spondmg  Change  in  Manners,  Lata,  and  Custom*.  Tending  both  to  Illustrate 
"  Modem  Hirloiy  :  and  to  Elucidate  nuinu  Interesting  Passages  in  various  Antient 
"  Classical  Autltors*  3  vols.  fo!.   Loudon,  a.d.  1799-1804. 

This  work,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  same  gen  tie  man's  treatises  in  vols, 
iv.  and  vi.  of  the  "  Areha>okgia,"  furnishes  the  Practical  Architect  with  the  most 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  structural  peculiarities  of  ancient  buildings  ; 
and  those  who  do  not,  because  the  subject  is  abstruse,  exclaim  that  it  is  a  fruitless 
and  idle  research,  will  peruse,  with  some  satisfaction,  Mr.  King's  voluminous 
Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Arch,  vol.  ii.  p.  'i-22-273. 

17-2.  KbapFt'h  (J.  Ch.)"  Plans,  Coupes,  ct  ^derations,  tie  Diverse!  Productions 
"  dt  FArt  de  la  Char/iriitc.  M&RuTfa  tant  en  France  i/ue  dam  les  Pai/s  Eirangert." 
— Paris,  a.d.  181)3.  This  estimable  work,  with  which  no  architect  should  lie  un- 
provided, contains  a  prodigious  number  of  plates,  and  is  highly  valuable  for  the 
practical  information  which  it  conveys. 

173.  Kratft's  (J.  Ch.)  "Plant,  Coupes,  Elevations  det  plus  belles  Matron, 
"  et  det  Hotels  eonttruitt  a  Paris  el  dans  les  environs'- — 120  Plates.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  though  the  taste  of  tile  architectural  decorations  which  it 
displays,  is  very  frequently  of  a  character  low  in  the  scale  of  art,  yet  many  of  the 
plans  exhibit  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  skill,  of  uniformity,  of  geometrical 
arrangement,  and  of  successful  wrestling  ai-aiust  untoward  circumstances  and 
irregularity  of  site  ;  many  of  these  edifices,  from  ingenuity  and  regularity,  are 
completely  cnclinnting.  The  plans  of  modern  English  buildings,  are  in  general 
■  ~*~'nicly  inferior  :  the  taste  for  the  u'conietrica.!  beauties  of  architecture  is  here 
this  is  a  very  grievous  misfortune  for  us  ;  for  an  union  of  convenience, 
ty.  taste,  and  constructive  excellence,  cannot  lie  present  in  architecture, 
out  a  due  use  of  geometrical  skill.  In  general,  except  in  very  small  build- 
.  regularity  and  elegance  cost  iiolliiui:  whatever,  nor  needs  a  true  master  of 
m,  to  sacrifice  the  slightest  portion  of  convenience,  while  he  is  creating  beauty: 
■  hut  a  bungler  in  architect  a  re,  produces  convenience  without  beauty,  or 
y  without  convenience,  unless  he  be  thwarted. 


17*  L»»£l*e's  (Charles)  "  Dcsciption  of  West 
-nodded.  Art  Account  of  the  Methods  made  use  nf  in  laying  the  Foundations  of  its 
"I'm.  And  An  Answer  to  the  chief  Objections  that  have  been  made  thereto.  iVith 
"  J»  Appendix,  containing  .Several  Particulars,  relating  to  the  laid  Br'ulgc,  or  to 
"tie  History  of  tie  Budding  thereof.  As  also  Its  Geometrical  Plans,  and  the 
"KrrcAroi  of  out  of  the  Fronts,  at  it  is  finished,  Cometh  engraven  on  tivo  large 
"(ij7*T  Plalet"  London,  a.D.  1751.  Thin  is  a  most  interesting  work,  us  it 
■  \i>ry  li.'H-  in.-rmiiit.-i  which  have  been  left  liv  Practical  Arcl>iiivr.  mid 
Engineers,  of  the  conduct  ami  process  of  their  works.  Labelye  appears  to  have 
Im-n  the  first  to  practise  (he  mode  of  building  tin-  Tiers  of  Bridget  in  caissons  ; 
ud  although  some  settlement  in  out-  of  tlie  piers  took  place  immediately  after 
ill*  arches  were  turned,  his  boldness  in  the  operation  maybe  accounted  both 
and  successful,  and  there  may  exist  occasions  proper  for  following 
thi-ujut-  iiiL-lli<ir]  ;  hut  whether  the  pr,icui  i..n..-r  ii-.'l  i-u]iI:.|,-!il-i-  ..r  unl  in  1  .;ibi.-lveV. 
process,  he  cannot  fail  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  hi*  work  as  nti 
Hulorieal  Record  if  Practical  Art.  In  the  year  I75(J,  Lnbelye  ri'-i-im>'ni' -■■.■<] 
ilia  two  arches  which  ware  injured  by  the  sinking  of  the  Tier;  nod  lie  evinced 
roariderable  skill,  by  forming,  over  the  snine  pier,  a  counter-arch  between  tile 
l*a  gmt  arches,  resting  upon  the  sunken  pier  :  t  his  hisl  constructive  peculiarity, 
hm  b*en  followed  in  the  bridge  subsequently  erected  over  (he  Thames  near  the 

Strand.*     Labelye  seems  to  have  obtaij«-d  il piilihi-ium  <>]'  il relies  of  his 

bridge,  m itli  practical  success,  since  thev  were  turned  without  dihVn-ur  centres 
■il  lor  all  the  arches,  bui  only  tor  those  di  tiering  in  dimension  :  and 
i  of  the  arches  were  taken  down  in  order  to  repair  the  failure,  yet  no 
■MI  of  equilibrium  iu  the  other  arches  of  the  bridge  was  found,  and  in, 
wtlletnent  oftheni  occurred  during  ih.it  operation.  As  the  best  mathematicians, 
ajrrue  that  practical  caution  has  hitherto  done  more  than  mathematical  theory, 
towards  procuring  the  stability  of  arches,  the  words  of  Labelye  himself  on  this 
important  subject  are  here  given. 

176.  **  In  order  to  give  the  utmost  Strength  to  the  Arches  of  Ihe  Bridge,  I 
■■■!.  -:v-u  I  their  Const  met  i  on  very  differently  from  the  common  Way  of  building 
"wtch  Arches  ;  for  in  order  to  destroy  or  eounterbal lance  the  Thrust,  or  lateral 
"  Prnatre,  which  with  all  Arches  (even  the  semicircular  ones)  do  endeavour  t„ 
"separate,  or  overset  their  Piers,  every  Arch  of  U'eitmbuter  Bridge  (except  the 
"two  small  ones  at  the  Abutments)  is  double,  the  lirst  Arch  is  semicircular,  huill 
"with  great  Blocks  of  Portland  Stone,  from  3  to  6  Feet  in  Height,  or  Depth  ; 
"over  which  there  is  another  Arch  built  with  Purheek  Stones,  bonded  in  with 

'  the   ler  semicircular  Arch.     This  upper  Arch,  is  of  a  particular  Figure,  oi 

"Curve,  four  or  five  times  thicker  in  the  Reins,  or  towards  the  Bottom,  than  at 
t  Key  or  Ton.  Both  these  Arches  taken  together,  do  form  a  kind  of  Arch, 
'  ii  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  in  equilibria,  in  all  its  i'iirts :  My  means  of 
e  secondary  Arches,  and  the  proper  Disposition  of  the  super-incumbent 
_.eria]s,  every  Arch  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  able  to  stand  by  itself,  in- 
"dependent  from  the  Abutments,  or  any  other  Arch.  I  asserted  afiove  twelve 
"Years  ago,  that  Arches  thus  constructed,  must  have  that  Properly,  as  n 
"necessary  Consequence,  from  a  Mathematical  Proposition,  as  clearly  demon- 
"rtrated  as  any  one  Proposition  in  F.urli't  or  Aju>!lniiins  :    and  the  Truth  of  my 

i ,ion  nas  shiee  been  put  out  of  all  Doubt  ;  for  when  by  the  settling  of  the 

era  15  Foot  Pier,  in  1747,  it  became  necessary  to  take  down  the  two 
ning  Arches,  anil  to  rebuild  them,  all  the  other  Arches,  even  the  licit  to 
i  < ."b   Side,    si 1   firm,   and  well   {tho'  unsupported  on  one  Side), 
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PART  I. 

'•  nor  were  they  at  ull  affected,  by  two  severe  Shocks  of  Earthquakes,  that  were 
"  felt  in  London,  in  February  and  March,  1 749,  to  the  great  Amazement  of  many, 

"  and  the  no  less  Confusion  mul  Disappoint nt  i.ii  nut  a  few  malicious  or  ignorant 

"  People,  who  had  confidently  asserted  and  propagated  the  Notion,  that  upon 
"  unkeying  any  one  of  the  Arches,  the  whole  Bridge  would  fall.™ 

177.  "  Between  every  two  Arches,  I  have  managed  proper  Drains  lo  carry 
"  off  the  Rain  and  other  Waters,  which  miL'lit.  in  Time,  accumulate  in  those  Places. 
"  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  Arches,  some  Bridges  have  been  ruin'd  for  want 
"  of  this  Precaution,  which  should  he  observed  in  all  considerable  Stone  or  Brick 
"  Bridges,  and  yet  is  to  he  found  in  very  few." 

1 78.  "  As  to  the  Fronts  of  the  Spundrclls  of  the  Arches,  they  are  filled  with 
"  good  and  regular  Pnrheck  Stones,  with  proper  Bond  ;  and  the  Joints  of  the 
"  Work  preserve  a  Tendency  to  the  Centre,  as  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  De- 
"  sign.  This  Mimiicr  of  tilling  the  Spandrels  of  the  Arches  is  much  preferable  lo 
"  the  common  Way,  which  is,  to  fill  what  is  above  the  Arch  Stones  in  the  Fronts, 
"  with  horizontal  Courses  of  Stone  or  Brick,  and  lofill  all  the  Inside  with  Rubble, 
"  laid  at  random." 

179.  "  It  is  surprising  that  this  Manner  of  Arching  has  not  been  put  in 
"  Practice  so  often  as  it  might.  However,  I  shall  mention  a  few  Examples,  where 
"  the  same  good  Precaution  ha-  been  observed  :  The  great  Arch  at  Venice,  called 
"  the  Rialio,  near  100  Feet  span  ;  the  great  Arch  at  ilcema,  of  above  100  Feet 
"  Span  ;  a  Groin  Arch  at  Blenheim, built  in  this  Manner,  with  Hubble  Stones  only, 
"  which  stands  firm  and  well,  though  it  has  only  three  Feet  j  rise,  upon  44  Feet 
"  span  ;  and  all  the  Arches  of  the  Pant-Royal,  at  Purii,  so  very  much  cried  up  by 
"  the  Frenr/i,  and  so  justly  to  be  praised  on  this  account,  at  least." 

180.  "  Over  each  Point  or  salient  Angle  of  each  of  the  Piers,  there  is  a 

"  Semi-octagonal  rusticated  Turret,  built  with  Stone,  for  the  l'i>l lowing  Reasons  : 
"  in  order,  in  the  Jirtl  Place,  to  have  the  Points,  und  the  Middle  of  the  Piers,  as 
"  equally  loaded  as  possible,  which  will  very  much  contribute  to  the  Security  of 
"  the  whole  :  2ndly,  to  strengthen  the  Arches,  by  opposing  so  much  more 
'•  Weight  or  Resistance  against  their  Tlimtt  or  lateral  Prcsture;  for  it  can  be 
••  demonstrated,  that  the  lighter  an  Arch  is,  in  Proportion  to  its  Piers,  or  (what 
"  comes  lo  the  same)  the  heavier  the  Piers  are,  in  Proportion  to  the  Arch,  the 
"  firmer  the  Arch  will  be :  and  the  contrary  vulgar  Opinion,  viz,  That  Me  more  on 
"  Arch  u  loaded,  the  stronger  it  will  be,  is  a  gross  Error,  as  may  easily  be  shewn." 
Pages  21-24. 

181.  I .i  ..r:  on  (J.  G .)  and  C.  P.  Landon's  "  Description  ife  Paris  H  de  tet 
"  Edifices,  avec  till  Precis  Itutoriqtie  el  ilei  Observation*  lur  le  Citraelrre  de  Urur  Archt- 
"  tccturc,  et  tar  lei  Principaux  Ohjctt  d'Art  H  de  Curiotite  qn'ils  ren/ermeat."  Paris, 
a.d.  1806-9,  four  parts,  8vo.  1  his  work,  although  upon  a  very  small  scale,  from 
containing"  plans  elevations  and  sections  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  French 
Metropolis,  affords  a  very  excellent,  idea  of  its  architecture,  which,  indeed,  docs  not 
in  general  yield  much  that  is  worthy  of  being  copied  in  minute  detail.  Perhaps  the 
architects  of  Paris,  deserve  some  excuse  for  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
their  Prostyle  architecture,  from  (he  nature  of  their  ordinary  building-fltonet  being 
■o  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  large  detached  columns,  ami  long  and  massy 
entablatures  i  hut  certainly  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  from  that  diffi- 
culty, and  from  the  reign  of  corrupt  taste,  most  of  their  porticos  and  facades,  Men) 
to  have  had  their  distribution  made  so  as  to  appear  a-  irregular  and  ugly  as  pos- 
sible :  how  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  suspending  the  architraves  of  the 
Louvre,  and  of  the  church  of  Sainte-Gencviive,  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 

of  the  church,  and   Rondelet'i 


(snuthy's   "  Dissertation,"  relative  to  the  failure  c 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  TWe  de  I'Ari  de  liattr."     But  in   London,  where  the  finest   Portland  s 
jQii  srsnile  can 
riority  in  either 
unjiirilonable. 

182.  Majob's  (Thomas)  ■  Riant  of  Piritum,  othcricite  Potidonia,  in  Magn*a 
■■  Gnrcia."  London,  *.o.  17b'8.  This  publication,  though  ii  is  in  some  measure 
snperseded  by  more  detailed  recent  works,  is  still  valunblo,  and  forms  part  of  the 
result  of  that  active  spirit, » liich  had  awakened,  and  which  in  u  very  few  years,  led 
men  of  research  to  open  to  view  those  ancient  architectural  remains  of  almost 
rtery  country  in  the  world,  which  were  belbre  scarcely  known  or  noticed  by  the 
attires  themselves. 

183.  Milizia's  (Francesco)  "  Memorie  degU  Architetti  Antichi  e  Modend." 
Parma,  a.d.  1781.  This  work,  of  which  an  elegant  English  translation,  with  some 
illcrations  and  additions,  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Edward  Cresy,  London,  A.D. 
IS26,  is  well  calculated  to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  every  architect,  whe- 
ther a  student  or  an  old  professor.  It  is  to  lie  regretted,  that  so  tittle  real  bio- 
(Tiphy  of  scientific  men  is  in  existence  ; — nothing  tends  more  to  give  a  scientific 
itudent  a  general  insight  to  art,  than  perusing-  (he  mode  of  action  followed  by  his 

184.  Miller's  {The  Rev.  George,  M.A.)  "  Description  of  the  CaHiedral 
"  Church  of  Eh/."  London,  a.d.  1807.  This  unpretending  but  admirable  work, 
fills  up  a  part  of  the  blank  which  has  been  left  by  Mr.  Britton  :  a  new  edition  of 
"L*    work,  with  additional  engravings,  baa  been  published,  London,  *.».  1886; 

illustrations  of  il,  which  are  the  several  gifts  of  noblemen  and  other  gentle- 
'  taste,  are  many  of  them  beautifully  engraved,  particularly  that  of  the 
Entrance. 

185.  MttNEh's  (The  Rev.  John,  D.D.  F.S.A.  &c.)  "  Treatise  on  Che  Ecclt> 
~  atutwal  Architecture  of  England,  during  the  Middle  Agei,  with  ten  illustrative 
-plate*.'     London,  a.d.  1811. 

This  learned  and  valuable  treatise,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect, 
antiquary,  and  gentleman  ;  and  although,  many  will  no  ilimbt  in  tonic  respects 
differ  from  the  accomplished  author  of  it,  relative  to  the  origin  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture, Still  but  few  will  be  ungrateful  for  ilis  illustration  of  a  subject  so  difficult 
u  the  History  and  Study  of  tile  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  mid-eval 
Christians. 

186.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Milner's  "  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Winchester 
"  CaUiedral"  is  no  less  estimable  than  Ids  Treatise  on  English  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. 

187.  MoLLEa's  (Dr.  Gcorg)  "  Denkmdler  der  Devttchen  Baultunst."  This 
OOrfc,  with  the  translation  of  its  text,  "  Mollcr'i  Memorial*  of  German-Gothic 
■  Architecture!'  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  London,  a.d.  1836,  is  a  most  valuable  work,  as 
ii  develops  principles  in  the  formation  of  buildings,  never  before  treated  of:  tbe 
embellishments  of  it,  though  destitute  of  the  force  and  elegance  of  our  own 
beautiful  modern  English  cii.L.rruviu^s,  nre,  I'roin  their  iicciirary  of  drawing,  much 
to  be  admired  :  some  quotations  from  this  important  work  are  to  he  found  in  the 
present  undertaking,  for  which  sec  the  index. 

188.  McnrHv's  (James  Cavunah)  "  Arabian  Anlv/uitir*  of  Spain."  London, 
a.D.  1812-16.  This  sumptuous  work,  forms  one  of  the  most  uccnuiplishod  modern 
series  of  delineations  ever  put  forth  :  the  high  price  of  the  work  (about  .£40.) 
hi-  hitherto  prevented  il  being  very  extensively  known. 


tteuTu 


189.  H0RI'HV'a(. lames )"/J/on» 

]■',!■■  i- t:!«»i<  .Sirliuu.t  ami  Fie  art  of 

Hi,-  Church   of  Batalka.   in   the 

Province    of    Kitrcmadura,    in 

Portugal,   with  the  Huloru  anil 

Detcrtptton   bu  Father   Ltiit  dr 

"  Soma  ;  with  remark*.     To  which 

"  u  prrfltcil  an  Introductory  Dm- 

"  coarmr     on     the     Pnncijilei    of 

"  Gothic    Ardiitecturc."  New 

I'.dilion.  London,  a.d.  1836. 

This  beautiful  vvork.cimt  jius 
iti'liiii-tiiii.i<is  of  the  church  and 
monastic  buildings  of  the  woo- 
1 1 ■  t  I'i lI  e-niUishineiil. -.hewing  tlic 
in'fiili.ii'ilifj  ill"  its  architecture, 
■■''  which  are  its  curious 
-work,  its 

li.i  .--Hi^rk  carving,  and  its  deep 

In, 1.1  LHi-|--li;ilLL;ili'ji'iprliri]]ri[,':ir- 

nices.  The  preceding  Essay  on 
Gothic  Architecture,  although 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  elubo- 
nite  study,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
extant  upon  the  subject :  it  is  to 
1«!  regretted,  that  this  flue  work 
■  i! .  ■.]■!■  delineations  of  the 
detail)  of  so  superb  u  building, 
which  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Gothic  Architecture 
ni'  1 1 .. ■  Mahometans,  and  that  of 
the  Christians. 

The  adjoining  wood-engrav- 
in-.  I'ruui  llie  fifth  jilnte  of  Mur- 
phy's work,  shews  several  bcati- 
lit'til  principles  in  the  arrange- 
ment form  and  proportions  of 
the  Plan  and  Section  of  the 
church  :    nur  should  I  he  reader 

ovorluok  llicudmiriiblo liner  in 

which  this  church  is  roofed  over 
entirety  with  stone,  so  that  the 
roof  neither  contains  comhusti- 
ble  materials,  nor  causes  any  sec- 
tional loaa  of  interior  effect.  And  it  should  m  it  I"'  forirnttcn,  that  the  structural 
cicellence  of  this  church  is  so  incut,  that  not  only  is  it  free  from  the  danger  of 
conflagration,  but  that  it  withstood  with  little  damage,  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  citv   of  Lisbon. 

190.  Naun  (John  Preston)  ■  Iluton,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ahbeo  Church  of 
"  St.  Peter,  H'ritmimter."  London,  a.d.  1818-22.  This  work,  which  is  illustrated 
by  sixty-one  enviajiun,  and  i-  accompanied  by  a  history  and  a  description  of  the 
fabric,  by  Mr,  Edward  \\  Vdliike.  Hrayley.  will  tend  very  much  to  enlighten  an 
iiK-hiii-i  i  upoi:  tin-  .nl.|.i  r  .,1  I'mmiIi'iI  A  rchi  lecture  :  ihiniL-h  from  most  of  its  prints 
being  perspective  views,  instead  of  plain  geometrical  delineations,  they  are  of  ftr 
less  use  for  the  purpose*  of  art,  than  rhev  would  otherwise  hate  be'™.  Fiom 
want  of  L-eiinielrii-al  reprcJenlatii.ns.  refilled  in  a  great  measure,  the  slow- 
wit  ti  which  a  real  revival  nf  got  hit-  arciiilci'iure  proceeded. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ML  No»maii»s  (Charles)  "  New  Parallel  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture,  ac- 
"  ronftwg  ta  tie  Greets  mut  Romans,  and  Modern  Architects."  London,  *.  o.  HKft 
This  work,  which  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  original  French  Engravings,  with 
7Vw  Additional  Plata,  and  a  lranslaliaa  of  the  Text,  by  Augustus  Pugm,  is~an  ele- 
gant and  an  useftil  piihBtaHim.  exhibiting  a  compilation  from  several  expensive 
works;  but  tin;  practitioner  will  do  well, rather  to  consult  the  original  works 
from  which  the  plates  are  copied,  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  subsequent  informa- 
tion upon  the  ancient  examples.  The  plates  of  this  work  are  beautifully  engraved 
in  outline  ;  but  they  are  not  accompanied  by  such  spirited  criticisms  m  those  of 
Chambruy '»  old  Parallel. 

192.  PiU-Amo  (Andrea)  "  L'Arc/ulcttura  (dt)  divisa  in  quattro  Hbri  ne' qwiU, 
"  doptt  ant  breve  tratiato  de'  cinque  ardini,  et  di  i/uelli  avcrtimenti  ch'  sono  piu  tuxes- 
"  smrij  nrl fabricate:  si  tratta  det/e  L'atc  Private,  dclle  iie,  dri  Ponti,  delle  Piazxe, 
~  Jei  Xsitt,  et  de  Tempt/."  The  universal  admiration  of  this  celebrated  work, 
tht-  translation  of  it  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  the  value  of  its 
author'*  own  architectural  work?,  tho  merit  of  his  being  the  first  delineator  of 
antique  examples, —  these  are  praises  which  a  thousand  ages  of  architectural 
corruption  cannot  obscure,  and  of  which  all  the  frowardness  of  modem  critics 
aiitol  defeat  him  :  the  name  of  Palkdiu  has  become  synonymous  with  archi- 
tectural purity  ;  and  if  some  think  that  his  liiiuc  is  greater  than  his  merit,  let 
tucfa  ponder  well  what  is  the  sure  reward  of  excellem  e,  even  though  it  be  not 
perfMtton.  Even  this  great  man  was  frequently  denied  the  use  of  lasting  ma- 
terials, in  the  same  manner  that  in  modem  times  the  most  correct  and  talented 

under  the  same  disadvantages,  while  the  corrupters  of  their  art  perpetuate 
iuiiie  in  granite  and  bronze. 

193.  Pallndio  did  nut  publish  all  the  works  which  lie  intended  ;  but  a  century 
mud  a  half  after  his  death,  the  Karl  of  Burlington  discovered  the  original  drawings. 
■it"  one  ..if  his  works,  and  published  engraving*  from  tlietn  in  Unglaml,  under  the 
fallowing  title. — "  Fnbbricln  Antnhe.  JJisr^imti  d'i  Audi;,!  Palladia,  Vicentmo,  e  date 
™  m  ltnr  da  Riccaii!..  r  !:  Loudra,  17,')0."  This  publication  con- 
=i-ti  of  a  volume  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  some  Details,  of  the  Kuman  Baths,  hut 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  text,  which  (he  Earl  could  not  meet  with,  notwith- 
standing his  ardent  March  fur  it.  Copies  of  these  Plans,  so  replete  with  mag- 
nificence, convenience,  and  beauty,  should  bu  possessed  by  every  one  connected 
with  the  practice  of  architecture. 

I!*-*.   Pjslet'b  (C.  W.  Lieut.  Colonel,  F.R.S.)  "  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Prac 

\'i'iUi;.liire,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Officers  of  the  ltnt/al  Engineers." 

Chatham,  *.  d.  IS26.     This  work,  executed  at  the  Government   Establishment 

entirely  in   Lithography,  and  which,  from  not  being  in  general  circulation,  the 

■athor  of  this  undertaking  but  recently  mat  with,  is  worthy  of  appreciation. 

195.  PebboNet's  (Jean  Rodolphe)  "  Description  des  Projets  el  de  hi  Construe- 
"  boa  det  Pouts  de  Neiiiltt/,  de  Mantes.  0° Orleans  .$■  autres  ;  du  Projct  du  Canal  de 

Baur/ti-gne,pour  la  communication  del  dens  Men  par  Dijon  ;  et  de  eelui  de  la  con- 

dtate  des  tmtx  de  L'Yeetie  et  de  Bievre  a  Paris.     En  sou-ante-sept   Planches," 

Paris,  1782-3.      This  superb  publication,  is  worthy  of  the  most 

.    ive  consideration  :  such  detailed  accounts  and  delineations  of  great  works 

particularly  valuable,  as  well  for  information  relative  to  their  structure  and 

'.as  to  shew  how  best  to  avoid  any  defects  v>  liieli  may  have  occurred  in 

The  work  contains  some  5  pec  meat  ions  lor  works  <■(  engineering,  which 
valuable,  from   their  tittordiiig  an  account  of  the  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  French  in  their  considerable  undertakings. 

196.  Puanem  (Ghunbatista).  The  astonishing  labours,  of  th is  wonderful 
arti-1  engraver  and  architect,  will  ever  excite  admiration  :  every  architect  should 
have  always  beside  hint  in  his  study,  some  of  the  very  best  of  Piranesi's  engrav- 

■  ■   ;,.  banish  from  his  mind  every  iiirmtd  ot  meanness,  cither  iu  design 
of   drawing.      Since  the  days  of  Pirnncsi',  the  noble  boldness  of  architectural 


FART  I 

engraving,  has  in  u  great  measure  iliM|i|iimiiiV  particularly  with  the  French  and 
Germans  j  though  how  capable  the  French  still  are  of  giving  line  art  hit  return) 
rhljnoptioni  may  be  seen  by  the  magnificent  und  astonishing  French  National 
Wort  upon  Egypt. 

IU7.  How  it  w«a  possible  fur  a  man,  to  prodiue  sui'b  a  pr<»lii_'iiiii:«  number  nt 
sueh  grand  engravings,  must  ever  appear  aatoniihina;  i  the  foUawng  lilies  »itl 
all'ord  to  those  u  no  nj  unrated  with  PirwKoFl  vmrks.  MM  idea  of  the  artist's  in- 
dustry, and  the  importance  of  his  labours:  and  it  must  not  be  Forgotten,  that 
more  insight  into  I  In'  n-n-t  rui-i  i<  in  .it  the  Knuum  budding;,  may  be  gathered1  from 
Piranesi's  delineations,  than  from  any  other  published  works. 

198.  "  Lb  Antichita  Kohane,  liiviia  in  aualtro  torni,  aet  prima  drqtioU  a 
"  cimlragona  gli  At-itazi  dc/fti  Aiitieln  E&fltf  i!i  Roma,  iti'polti  rri  Tarala  Tapo- 
"  f-rafiea  teevndo  i'odicrna  loro  riittimsa,  nl  i/liu/r'ili  to'  Jrann'ienti  de/l'  aatka 
"  tcnografia  marviorca,  e  con  rm  mdtcc  cri/ico  delta  /tiro  dnioimHaixmtr ;  urrichilo 
"  di    tactile  Sujipletorie.  J'rotlr  </un!i,  ti  dimuitrano  Uelevaaone  degti  iterii  avaiw: 


C.  Ctrcultr  Counter-tHUlrtM  (t  rich 

wedge,*,  rUinn  (rora  the  itone 

aichei,  In  order  to  prevent  the  treat 

D.  Another  lirrular  Bntireiu  (beneath  the  ben  of  t 

K.  oiiui-.iniLlji-  liutlnuet,  which  meeting  toed] 
■he  ureal  Pier  O. 

ii.  i.  ,    ■  i  ,...,■  i   .   ■■       ■  ■   .    ■        ... 


M.   A.I  lili.T,- 
N.  Per, 


H  made  by  the  TodauIi,  by  way  of  repuitlon- 

i  repreienti  two  pine  i  m  every  Joint  of  the  Musnnrv: 
cannot  lie  diarjrured.  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 

.ii'ttriivirii;  llw  Bridget 


= 


-/'. 


/'aadamenlo  iU-x.li  uuiii-Ai  Ai/nrth'tli  tulle  rii-iiiame  r  net  denim  ill  Roma,  carrc- 
"  Ittuo  al  Cbmmentario  Frtmliitittttf  in  rtpmlu  tn  itm/m  ntlio  .-  la  Pianlu  tlrllc  Tcrmr 
~  le  pii  eotpicue I  del  Foto  Romano  colic  Contradc  arcoriviriue :  del  MouU  t'n/>i- 

-  tob*o  :  ed  altre  Ic  piii  ryiuardcroli.  Net  Secoado,  e  net  Tina,  Git  Avaiia  tic 
"  jWonjimrnfc  Srpolcrali  ctiitenli  in  Roma,  t  nell'  Agro  Romano,  colic  lino  rtipet. 
"  txc  piattfc,  clcraiumi,  iczintii,  crdulc  clernc  ed  interne  I  cittla  dhnmlritcionc  de  inr- 

-  eofagi,  ceppi,  van  cenerarj  e  iiiigiieiitarj,  hastinlicci,  shtcchi,  WinJet",  ucnuaiii,  r  full' 
"  ahrc  cA"  e  tlatu  in  ctti  ritrovata  .*  e  colic  faro  imScaaam  c  IJlijJiiaiim'.  _Y,  I  nMt  / 
™  FvHli  anlichi  di  Rama  chr  tnogxi  Ion"  ">  cunt ,  colic   Vi-iliiiin  tit  II'  nitlira  hola  T\- 

,g&  Jrana  de'   TeoUiTac'  Portiri,  c  di  nllii   Momanenli,  cnandxi  colic  loro 
' "     Rohm,  a.d.  ]  756.     It  U  1101  intended  in  go  here  ic 


it  I'utiiLriitii)  hi  i his  splendid,  well-known,  anil  highly  appreciated  work,  every 
single  plate  i>f  which  is  a  treasure.     But  the  author  eanuot  abstain  from  L'i'ini; 

a  copy  of  jiart  of  tin'  nineteenth  plate  of  the  fourth  volun f  I  in-  sod  ion  ol'  ihe 

''*'?,  which  is  a  successful  muter-piece  of  Roman  engineering. 

199.  Sempte,  in  the  construction  of  the  Essex  Bridge  at  Dublin,  has  made 
use  nf  an  entire  suh-liasement,  which  he  calls  a  Thorough  Fotttida/itot,  under  the 
extent  of  the  bridge,  much  in  the  same  way  as  tli.it  under  ibis  fine  Roman 
lire,  which  has  withstood  the  effects  of  time  ami  flood  f.n-  nearly  two  thoii- 
years:  ihe  truth  is,  our  bridges  have  the  foundations  of  their  piers,  same- 
of  too  small  extent:  if  the  piers  themselves,  were  made  of  the  treaty 
granite  which  could  in*  procured,  ami  wen.'  formed  of  us  few  blocks  as 
possible,  both  in  their  vertical  and  in  their  horizontal  sections,  they  might  he 
reduced  to  an  TT— '"fl  ""pihw,  without  crushing  or  giving  way  ;  but  not  so 
Ihe  feet  uiion  which  they  aland  ;  the 
deeper  ana  wider  tliey  are,  the  more 
excellent  and  lasting  will  in  general,  be 
the  work  :  what  effect  accident  and  cir- 
may  have  upon  the  best 
built  in  the  water,  with  but 
small  spread  and  depth  of  foundation, 
may  he  gathered  from  the  consider- 
able, though  compact  settlement  of  the 
New  London  Bridge,  occasioned  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  prater  tearing  uway  the 
hed  of  the  river  to  a  prodigious  depth. 
while  the  river,  to  save  the  paltry  ex- 


j  of  the  new  bridge. 

thai  from  timely  discovery,  th 
■ni'lr  noble  and  beautiful  new 
»m  not  niiued. 

200.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
*me  work,  are  to  be  seen  in  plates  3(1 
ad  37,  (he  delineations  of  an  ancient 
Roman  Sepulchre,  situated  upon  the 
Appian  way,  in  which  is  shewn  the  skil- 
™  manner  in  which  the  courses  of  the 
■ssonry  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
'"'ng.  are  prevented  from  sliding,  by 
of  joggles  or  rests  rising  from  the 
■  l-:'low.  and  inserted  in  the  course 
above.  The  upper  purl  of  the  vault- 
'i  indeed,  only  formed  of  rubble- 
with   radial   courses  of    ihin   flat 


D.  D,  Jognlro  in  ihe  form  at  WhIrm,  rlsinfi  from 

Md'.'nf  llii-    \.„,.,.'.|    i  I,  ■.  :i  '„■.  L !:,'','  I  ■.    ;.V"   it| 

•outoprtveuionniUTh^tDt 

E.  Cmwji  otitic  Vaulting,  crnnponeil  of  B  kind  ol 

ItnliMr  work,    -ill'    ItatlMing  count,   ol 


' 


alone*  or  tiles  at  intervals.  Mneli  llic  same  kind  of 
tion,  is  ulso  exhibited  in  the  twentieth  plate  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  same  work,  where  the  segmental  arch  of  a 
doorway  of  another  Sepulchre,  on  the  Appian  way,  is  pre- 
vented from  slipping,  liy  an  abutment  or  skew-hack  A,  the 
counter  inclined  abutment  U,  llie  wedge-shaped  process  or 
joggle  C,  and  the  two  plugs  D.  D.  The  nest  TOWOil  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  is  alio  steadied  by  a  similar  joggle. 

201.  "  Antichit*  iTA&ano  c  di  Catlrl  Gandolfo."     Rome,  *,».  1764. 

202.  "  Dellb  Antichua  di  Cora."  In  the  third  plate  of  this  »ork.  there  V 
represenlation  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  deposited  in  the  garden  of  the  Sis 
Dunn  in.  i,  Luzj,  which  is  similar  to  those  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli. 

203.  "  II  Caupo  Mabzio  deW  Anlica  Roma."     Roma,  a.d.  1762.     This  U    a 
very  magnificent  work,  and  is  very  worthy  of  most  minute  utnerTition. 

204.  "  LiriDEB  Capilolini  jtnc  Fatti  Oantutarei  Tnumphalaque  Konmnoni-** 
"  ah  uric  ctmdtfa  tuque  ad  Tihcrium  Ctetarem"  A.D.  1 702. 

205.  "  Le  Rovine  del  Castello  deli'  Aequo  Giulin,  utaala  m  Roma  prruo 
"  S.  Ewtebto  e  fattamente  ditto  dell'  Aequo  Marein,  ci-tlu  Bichiarnaone  di  una  <W 
"  eelebri  pasfi  del  Camentnriii   Frantinumo,  e  Spaoaone    deUa   mania 

"  anlichi  Ramaiu  dittrUiuimm  le  acqae  per  uia  i ' 

206.  In  the  first  plate  of  this  work,  is  shewn  a. 
remarkable  instance  of  large  arches,  which  have 
enisled  the  better  part  of  two  thousand  years, 
although  not  composed  of  solid  vousoirs, — lint 
merely  of  flat  stones  or  tiles,  tit  intervals,  redialing 
to  the  centre,  with  horinuital  courses  of  •'  Opui 
Innrtum"  masonry  between  them,  consisting  of 
Tophus  and  Bricks. 


207. 


'  Vasi,"  &c. 


209.  "  DescbJzIoNe  e  JDuigm  de/f  Emaario  del  Lngo  Albano." 

210.  "  Deli*   Magnifier/mi  at  Ari-UleUum  cl,'  Romani,*  a.d,  1761.     Thil 
work  is  most  magnificently  engraved,   and   i>  caleulated  to  eieite  i 
nobleness  of  practice. 

211.  "  Vedutk  di  Soma."  This  is  a  most  superb  work.  The  "  Vcdula  del 
Puntnean"  is  very  grand. 

212.  "  Divers  Mannebb  of  Ornamenting  Chimney,  and  all  other  parti  iff 
"  home,  ;  laicn  from  the  Egyptian,  Tnxcm,  ami  Grecian  Architecture:  wilA  am 
"  aputogeticol  cut,  in  defence  of  the  Egyptian  and  Tutcitn  Architecture.'  Eome. 
1769.  The  tevt  of  this  work,  which  is  eMiem.dv'  well  written,  is  given  in  thre* 
languages,  viz.  Italian,  English,  and   French.     This  superb  work,  exhibits 

invention,  t;dimr,  and  ahiliu  ,    Imt   no  one    - I<I  oxiuvt   ,,||lt..r  from 

■rtist.  ' 

213.  Pobteu's    (Sir  Robert  Ker)    "  Travel*  in  Georgia,   Pmia,  i_ 
ittdm  Bahfhmia,  #c.  d-c.,  during  the  year,  1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820.*     Lor^ 
n,  a.d.  1821. 

This  work  is  valuable  from  exhibiting  the  remains  of  the  ancient  architec- 
ture and  sculpt uve  i.l'  IVrsepnlis  ;  nor  will  thef    ' 
:  r,  „f  the  second  volume,  in  which 
ental  Turkish  cidmuev-slndH 


ibits  grwu 
o  noble  an 


^.iia,»»  in     mi.'    luieicni  IITCIUIC4> 

idenl  regret  examining  a  wood- 
o  sketch  of  some  curious  onu- 


1 
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Mint)  "  Specimen*  of  GqM     ilrciHentitre )  tettstetijmu 
"*  ™.jt*j  aavu-Hi  EiijfUvi  in  England:  enntitHHj  of  Plant,  Situation*,  $rctiam;*ltd 

-  I'arti  al  Large ;  ,;>/■  aided  to  i-.h  mj>!ily  tie  raritnU  Slyln  and  the  I'm,  tun!  Cfa»- 
**  etrmeho* of  iMi admired  clan  of  Architecture  "  accompanied  hv  "  Remark,  an  Guliic 
"  AreMteelve,  by  E.  J.  hVa&oa."  with  114  Engravings.  Thai  valuable  work  is 
generally  esteemed  i  the  painfully  critical  antiquary,  will  perhaps  here  and  there 
detect  some  cause  for  criticism  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  plates  i  but  the  work  ii 

eiqnisiteiy  beautiful ;  and  if  any  parts  of  it  have  been  ■arpaaMd  i"  uecin-m.-y ,  D 

hare  gone  further  in  that  respect,  than  the  same  artist  has  in  his  later  produc- 
tion* ;  but  it  is  a  draw-back  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  wtji-k,  that  it  is  mil  arranged 
chronologically :  whatever  be  the  expense,  a  chronological  arrangement  of  it  ought 
to  be  made  at  the  next  edition. 

215.  Very  valuable,  also,  are  Mr.  Pugin's  "  Example!  of Gothic  Architecture" 
•o  2  ir ok.  This  work  is  also  enriched  by  literary  matter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Will- 
•oo:    tn>  i)  "Plant,   Eteoa&Ont,   Stetkmi,  mid  Parti  at  Large, 

"  of  tie  Vwar't  Cloie,  at  Well*.  SomerielMre  :  accompanied  hu  an  Hi'l-:. 
"  lietenptitr  Account  by  Tkomat  Larkbu  Wa&er."  London,  t.n.  Ittati.  Thia 
posthumous  work  is  very  valuable,  from  affording  fine  specimens  of  CbuTGfl 
Domestic  Architecture  ;  in  particular  it  contain!  delineations  of  one  of  the  most 
exqubitetv  beautiful  Oriel  Windows  in  existence.  "  711*  llulonj  and  A.itujuitic* 
-  of  He  Manor  Home  and  Chard,  of  Great  Ckaifield,  Wilt*,"  \.D.  1837.  "  The 
"  Hittum  and  Anliquitiei  of  the  Manor  Home  of  South  IVraxhalt,  and  the  Church  of 
-SaadPetcT  at  Biddeitone,  Willi,'  A.n.  1838,  These  Three  Works,  are  now 
published  together  as  a  3rd  Volume   of  Pngin's  "  Example*  of  Gothic  ArMtec- 


316.  Foots  (Augusluf)  and  John  and  Henry  Le  Kfi'i'-  "  Engraved  Spe- 
■  nwn  tf  the  Arokiteetural  Antiquitiet  of  Xormanay"  with  an  "  Historical  and 
•Descriptive  Eiiay,"  by  John  BrUton.  London,  a.d.  lni."i-3;3.  This  invaluable 
work,  contains  ,  and  which  is  to  be  purchased  at  a  price  infi- 

nitely beneath  its  value,  will  one  ilny  become  highly  esteemed,  and  «jll  bo  pur- 
chased at  any  prire  ;  for  the  extreme  accuracy  of  its  plates,  this  work  perhaps  in 
neculinn  goes  beyond  all  other  architectural  works:  it  chronologically  ranges 
!■  in  architecture,  from  the  early  Romanesque  style,  to  that  which 
has  been  colled  the  Burgundian  :  as  a  practical  work,  the  vaultings  and  numerous 
details  delineated  in  it,  are  of  infinite  service  :  ninny  of  the  profiles  and  ornaments 
are  of  the  most  ■Want  description  ;  though  the  introduction  to  England  of  some  of 
to  :i>.  ■Tfljeh  ara  of  the  later  style,  which  has  been  called  the  Burgundian,  would 
•  iiiteeture,  and  cause  regret  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  pure  art. 


. 


*  (Qnatremcre)  "  llisltiire  dc  la    Vie  't  dei  Oucragci  dei 


"  Pba  Ceiebrci  Architcctei  du  A'/'-  Sicc/c  jutqu'd  la  fin  dtl  .Will"  accuni/HJfpit 
'de  la  Foe  du  Phi*  Rewarquaile  edifice  de  ciacun  d"eux."  Paris,  1830.  This 
beautiful  and  entertaining  work,  cannot  he  lead  without  advantage  by  any  one 
renoecied  with  architecture:  the  vulue  of  the  publication  is  considerably  en- 
aaneed.  by  so  small  a  manual  containing  views  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Hifires  of  Modem  Europe:  and  those  who  are  not  otherwise  conversant  with 
thit  (act,  will  learn  to  feel  deeply  tin-  injure  which  lias  always  reunited  to  arcbi- 
trcture.  both  Practical  and  Decorative,  from  the  interference  of  other  architects 
in  thr  same  work,  of  which  the  instance  of  the  Church  of  the  Vatican,  is  most 
memorable,  having   lost   structural   excellence   and   uniformity  of  style,  besides 

'iip-her  qualities  of  art,  from  the  putting  up  and  pulling  down,  the 
alterations  and  additions,  of  many  succeeding  architects,  who  either  did  not 
uaderstmid,  or  who  could  not  feel,  the  motives  of  their  predecessors, — so  that  the 
sobronderi  riches  employed  in  that  celebrated  fabric,  have  only  produced  a  small 

I  beauty  and  grandeur  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  ewrn- 
t—5? 


PART  I. 

tion  of  one  great  original  architectural  conception,  planned  all  at  once,  and 
finished  without  giving  in  to  any  specious  pretence  for  improving  any  part  of  the 
work  ; — a  weakness,  the  child  of  restless  and  little  minds,  which  has  ruined  nearly 
all  the  great  architectural  works  throughout  the  world.  A  work  finished  accord- 
ing to  its  original  design,  may  be  imperfect  in  the  opinion  of  some  ;  but  a  work 
built  partly  in  one  style,  and  partly  in  another  style,  is  imperfect  by  the  univenal 
consent  of  all  mankind. 

218.  Richardson  (Geo.)     See  Colen  Campbell,  §  106. 

219.  Rickman's  (Thomas)  "  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture 
M  in  England, from  the  Conquest  to tlie Reformation"  fourth  edition.  London, a.d. 
1835.  This  valuable  elementary  work,  has  done  much  towards  a  due  chronolo- 
gical classification  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  should  be  possessed  by  every 
English  Architect  and  gentleman  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  work  which 
from  its  merit  has  already  gone  through  three  editions,  should  be  illustrated  by 
figures  so  small  and  so  meanly  engraved  :  a  standard  work  like  this,  should  have 
its  delineations  executed  in  the  boldest  and  most  elegant  manner  upon  steel  plates. 
The  author,  however,  must  object  to  the  propriety  of  the  term,  **  Cusp,"  being 
applied  to  the  "  Foliations"  or  small  arched  subdivisions  of  large  arches,  instead 
of  to  the  Points  of  Union  between  the  different  Foliations.  In  the  present  immature 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  Gothic  Architecture,  the  gradual  formation  of  a  correct 
nomenclature  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  introduction  of  improper  terms  it 
of  incalculable  injury.  The  very  term,  gothic,  as  applied  to  Pointed  Architecture, 
though  believed  to  \)c  improper,  has  become  unalterably  fixed,  by  the  uncertain 
apparent  meaning  of  the  many  new  terms  which  have  been  invented  instead  of  it, 
and  which,  from  their  multitude,  have  only  confused  the  subject. 

220.  Robison's  (John,  LL.D.  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh)  "  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy?  "  with  Jvbtes  by 
"  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secretary  to 
"  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh"  in  4  vols.  8vo.  with  a  volume  of  plates.  Edin- 
burgh, a.d.  18*22.  This  work,  of  such  high  value,  contains  in  the  first  volume  of 
it  the  following  sections,  to  the  architect  of  most  peculiar  interest :  "  Strength  tf 
Materials"  "  Carpentry,"  "  Roof,"  "  On  the  construction  of  Arches"  "  On  the  con- 
struction of  Centres  for  Bridges ;"  and  in  the  second  volume  of  it,  a  section  on 
Pumps.  Various  quotations  from  Dr.  Robison's  work  will  be  found  in  this  under- 
taking, for  which  see  the  Index.  With  regard  to  the  "  Equilibrium  of  Arches* 
the  Doctor  makes  the  following  acute  remarks  : — 

221.  "  This  much  will  serve,  we  hope,  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  notion  of 
"  this  celebrated  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  arches,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
u  important  applications  of  mathematical  science.  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
"  the  subject,  and  it  still  occupies  the  attention  of  mathematicians.  But  we  beg 
•*  leave  to  say,  with  great  deference  to  the  eminent  persons  who  have  prosecuted 
"  this  theory,  that  their  speculations  have  been  of  little  service,  and  are  little 
"  attended  to  by  the  practitioner.  Nay,  we  may  add,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
"  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  architect  that  Europe  has  seen,  seems  to  have 
"  thought  it  of  little  value  :  for,  among  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
M  of  his  studies,  there  are  to  be  seen  some  imperfect  dissertations  on  tbia  very 
"  subject,  in  which  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  theory,  and  considers  the  balance 

of  arches  in  quite  another  way.  These  are  collected  by  the  author  of  the 
Account  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  family.  This  man's  great  sagacity, and  his 
great  experience  in  building,  and  still  more  his  experience  in  the  repairs  of  old 
"  and  crazy  fabrics,  had  shown  him  many  things  very  inconsistent  with  this 
u  theory,  which  appears  so  specious  and  safe.  The  general  facts  which  occur  in 
"  the  failure  of  old  arches  are  highly  instructive,  and  deserve  the  moat  careful 
"  attention  of  the  engineer  ;  for  it  is  in  this  state  that  their  defects,  and  the  pro- 
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■  of  nature  in  their  destruction,  arc  most  du-tinetly  Men.      We  venture  to 
■  nrBno,  that  every  great  ouyorityof  these  tacts  are  irreooncileable  to 
"  Tbe  *3j  in  which  circular  inches  commonly  fail,  is  by  the  sinking  uf  the  crown 
"  ami  the  rising  of  the  Sinks.     It  will  I*  found  by  calculation,  that  itt  most  of  the 
**  res*  7  ■  eil  juat  tlw  contrary.     But  the  clearest  proof  i».  tint 

**  awrhes  very  rarely  fail  whci  >.-  their  1 1  ditleis  must  remarkably  !i that  which 

theory  allows.  Semicircular  arches  have  stood  the  power  of  ages,  us  may 
™  tie  seen  in  the  bridges  of  ancient  Hume,  and  in  the  numerous  arcade*  which 
"*tbe  ancient  inhabit  ants  have  erected.  Now  all  :irrli<--  «  Lii-li  .j.i  m::  perjirwlirn- 
*~  larlv  from  Ihe  horizontal  line,  require  by  this  theory,  a  load  of  infinite  height  ; 
"  end,  even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  springing  of  the  nrch.  the  loud 
**  necessary  for  (he  theoretical  equilibrium  i*  many  times  greater  ihm  what  is 
"*  ever  laid  on  those  parts  ;  yet  a  failure   in   I ti ■-   iiiiiuedUitc   m-i^hlionrhuud  of  Ihe 

King  of  an  arch  is  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  if  it  ever  mi  nl™>rvcd,  Here  is 
Wl  WwrnkaMe  devittioa  from  the  theory  ;  for,  is  iy  already  observed,  Iki 
I  M  frequently  not  Ihe  fourth  part  of  what  the  theory  requires, 
S3.  "  Many  other  facta  might  ho  add .1  whi.'h  sh.n  l'tchI  deviations  IVom 
legitimate  re«ulis  of  the  theory.  We  huj*  lo  he  excused,  therefore,  bj  tin.' 
;bcBiaticians  for  doubling  of  the  justness  of  ihis  theory.  VVe  do  not  ihink 
rroneooi,  but  defective,  leaving  out  circamstancea  which  we  apprehend  to  be 
grmt  importance  |  and  we  imagine  that  the  defects  have  arisen  from  the 
"aenranaiety  of  llie  mathematicians  to  make  if  perfect.  The  arch  stones  are  sup- 
••  pined  lo  lie  perfectly  smooth  or  polished,  and  not  to  he  coiinucteil  by  aiiy 
"  Otjaaeal                                     I     U8 tain  inch  other  merely  by  the  equilibrium  of  thefr 

*•  vertical  pressure.      The  theory  insure"  this   cquililiri and   thin   only,  leaving 

•fcBOdcatdnny  other  caiisis  o(  iiiiiiual  oelion."  ji  JH9.  p.  034;  vol.1. 

Bt>    In  ihe  602d  section  of  his  work  (p.  M3,  vol.  I.)  Dr.  Robison  gives  a 
:.i  i-oniit    of  the   construction   of  Blackfriars'   Bridge,  London. 

denned  and  erected  by   Mr.  Robert   Myluc,  which    li>r  structural   excellence  has 

passed,  and  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  skill  by  any  work  whatever. 

i  ly  lo   he  retrrrtted   that  from  the  use  of   1'ortland  stone,  which  is   durable 

and   excellent   in   all   situations  except  water-work*,  this   elegant.   beautiful,   uod 

ecoaoniii  -  I  bridge,  ll M  la  seventy  years  after  lis  erection,  need  such  cunsider- 

afcan  repairs.   Dot  fro«  structural  failure   (for  few  great  works   have   been   erected 
tw>  successfully,  and  have  remained  so    entire),  but    merely  from   ihe  external 
■:     :..'  mu'erui  of  il. 

description   of  this   bridge,  is  accompanied  by 
shewing   the  construction   of  Ha  inches  and  piers  ;  and  iho  following  ■■ 
tlw  ajiltatrahlr  maimer  in  whii  h  the  voussoirs  of  ihe  arches  uftli' 
art  are  prevented  from  slipping  from  each  other,  will  he 

1  those  who  are   not  prcvi- 
•ealy  arnnaiitfed  with  Ihe  |<eculiu  cities  of  the  work. 

iliearch  stones  have  their  joints  directed  lo 

res  of  their  curvature.     The  joints  ore  all  jog- 

"etesL  hawing*  cubic  fool    of  hard  stone  let   halfway 

..  li.       I'.v    this    contrivance     the    joints     cannot 

'aHa.   nor    can    am    w.-i-ht    laiil    on    the   crown,   ever 

"  t^mk  the  nrch  in  that  part,  if  the   piers  do  not  yield.' 

Is   like  one   slotie,  and   CUO  be  broken 

.    :    :i. J    ll  "." 


The  reader  i»  icferred  t<»  the  Truiuaclionx  of  the  Ciril  Engineers,  for  n 
account  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  perished  arch-stones  of  this  bridg 
tire  now  being  restored. 

226.  Robinson  (P.  T.)—Sce  Colen  Campbell,  $  106. 

227.  Uondelet'b  (J.)  "  Memoire  Historique  sur  leDomedu 
"  divtie  en  quatre  Parties :   La  In-  contient  la  description  de  ce    Monument. 
*•  II''  le  detail  historique  ct  raisonne  de  sa  construction.     Dans  la  III*'  ~~ 
"  examine  si  les  murs  et  points  cTappuis  du  Dome,  ont  les  dimensions  necessaires 
**  resister  aux  efforts  quiU  ont  a  soutenir.     La  IF*  Partie  contient  le  detail  em 
"  de  tous  les  accidens  qui  se  sont  manifest  es  aux  piliers  du  Dome,  les  causes  de  ees 
"  accidens,  et  les  divers  moycns  proposes  pour  les  reparer.n — Paris,  a.d.  1797.   Thss>    - 
work,  the  author  of  which  assisted  at  the  erection  of  the  church,  is  particularly  iisam- 
teres  ting  on  account  of  its  giving  a  description  of  a  great  work,  which  suffered  s-^c 
considerable  a  failure  iu  its  erection  :  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself  of  th  ^e 
causes  of  it ;  and  the  plates,  which  show  a  great  deal  of  the  construction  of  it,  wi^  J 
assist  him  in  his  judgment ;  and  from  them  he  will  be  the  better  able  to  determine-', 
what  parts  of  the  construction  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  imitate,  and  win*-** 
parts  to  avoid.     The  sixth  plate  of  the  work  exhibits  a  most  curious  ami  some- 
what complex  arrangement  of  ties  and  suspenders  of  iron,  inserted  in  the  entak>— 
lature  and  pediment  of  the  church  :  this  was  partly  necessary,  from  the  great  site 
of  the  building,  and  partly  from  the  defect  under  which  architecture  labours  at 
Paris,  from  most  of  the  better  sort  of  building-stone  of  that  city  being  in  very 
small  pieces  :  but  this  mode  of  hanging  up  stones  by  irons,  should  by  no  means  be 
generally  followed,  since  in  the  corrosion  of  the  iron,  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds 
of  premature  destruction.     The  same  plate  is  also  worthy  of  further  remark,  from 
exhibiting  the  arches  in  the  entablature  and  Tympanum  of  the  pediment  of  the 
great  Portico. — (See  also  Gauthcy  §  148.) 

228.  Rondei.et's  (Jean)  "  Traile  Tlu'oriquc  etPratiaue  de  VArt  de  Batir"  Sixth 
edition,  5  vol.  quarto,  with  a  folio  volume  of  207  excellent  Plates.  Paris  1690-32. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  work,  having  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  English 
language  :  it  includes  a  very  wide  range  of  Practical  Architecture  in  every  depart- 
ment, not  only  as  now  followed  at  Paris,  but  it  also  contains  a  very  large  collection 
of  the  most  excellent  and  curious  technical  processes  of  the  architecture  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  moderns.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  work  contains  some  particulars  re- 
lative to  Specifications  (Devis)  which,  however,  do  not  appear  with  the  French  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  minute  descriptions  for  all  the  works  necessary  in  a  contract 
for  a  building  to  be  executed  in  gross.    Among  an  infinitude  of  representations  and 


bridge  seems  doomed  at  no  distant  period  to  be  either  destroyed,  or  to  be  totally  ruined  In  intu 
within  the  author'*  short  memory,  the  transccndantlycleg?nt  approaches  of  this  bridge,  have  been  most 
wretchedly  mutilated  in  order  to'lesscn  the  acclivity,  but  this  improvement  is  so  trifling  and  ideal,  that 
besides  the  low  of  bi*nuty,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  has  yet  felt  any  relief  In  the  transit  of  the 
Bridge :  a  large  mound  of  earth  has  been  accumulated  at  each  end  of  the  Bridge,  in  the  once-beautiful 
squares,  which  have  also  from  additions  and  stuccoing*  shared  in  the  general  wreck.  In  the  memory  of 
the  author,  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  with  its  approaches,  and  the  fine  streets  leading  to  it,  had  no  parallel  in 
the  world:  this  it  does  not  appear  will  l>e  lung  the  case ;  the  dnirt  to  be  doing  seems  rapidly  fermenting 
the  destruction  of  Mylne's  delightful  work :  first  itK  balustrades  are  giving  place  under  theptoi*  pmr*~ 
pet  mania;  next  its  columns  will  be  removed  in  order  to  widen  the  roadway,  in  passing  ovsjt  which 
many  thousand  times  the  author  never  once  saw  obstructed;  and  in  the  end,  the  City  of  London  will 
have  a  costly  but  ugly  production,  which  even  its  maker  would  be  unable  to  recognise;  or  the  whole 
Bridge  will  be,  perhaps,  rebuilt  in  a  manner  vastly  inferior  to  the  present  structure  in  taste  and  en- 
gineering excellence.  The  citizens  of  London  should  he  proud  of  every  one  of  their  fine  public  works, 
duly  considering  how  scarce  in  architecture  are  both  taste  and  structural  excellence  combined,  and 
how  few  modern  works,  alleged  to  potsess  these  properties,  maintain  their  rank  for  even  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  citizens  vhould  remember,  that  they  owe  to  their  posterity  unpolluted,  the  architectural 
beauties  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers.  The  citizen*  know  well  what  enormous  sums 
they  have  in  modern  time*  spent,  but  how  few  pieces  of  architecture  they  have  produced.  This  should 
Jsad  them  1o  xalue  those  works  which  they  have  inherited  freely. 


HAPI'KK  XXIII. 

■■■'iijiii  structural  ijul'ii- 
lyol  which  ire  la  be  round 
a  different  other  works, the  reader  will  n 
■  in  the  60th  plate  of  Kondclcl's 
it  figure  1 1.  the  tccompanjing 

ihod  of  supporting 

from   I  In:  wall,  of  an  ar- 
*nie  eaecuted  priBcipalljr  in  rough 
kwork  »od  intended  lu  lie  covered  r.  Pi 
rrwith  HUeco.  Thecxampleie  taken 
mtheancientTempleofHonourand  £ 
■tue,  now  the  Church  of  Sent'  Ur- 
ic mlU  CaffareUa :  the  description  of 
o  lie  found  in  the  3.i-2iid  page  of  n< 
i    second  volume,  and   is   as 
follows  ;— 


ieur  do  ce  monument,  const™ it  tout  en  briquea,  etait  autrefois  revetu 
"ilViidnits  on  dc  stues  ejul  existent  encore  sur  lu  voiite,  mail  dont  lea  mura  sont 
"eutitrement  dcpouillcs.     Cct  etiit  de  nudite  permet  d'ohserver  la  construction 

'.-!■  architraves,  figures  au-de>:sus  des  pilaslre.-  Curinthicns  de  1'attiquo. 

■  ■  L . - ; ll i  1  suit  ii'i--|,.-ii  important  pur  lui-meme,  on  y  trouve  cepenwnt 

■  iieeasion  ile  signaler  ee  ilisceniomciil  eiquis  iivec  lequel  les  anclens 
"  Romains  savaicnt  apprccier  la  portec  des  inoyens  dont  il  pouvaient  disposer. 
"  I'ne  plated  miidc  en  briques,  de  cettc  police,  auruil  difficilement  conserve  sa 
"rectitude,  a  cause  de  la  compression  dtinl  le  mortier  est  susceptible  ;  mail  bu 
"  moyen  d'uii  soinmier  eu  pierre,   fortcment  srellc   duns  le  mur,   il-  ctiil'li.-seut  un 

:.  i  d'Bppui  un  milieu  dc  1'esjmce,  el  formant  iimi  deal  ulattbudes, 
.   lis   rvdmjcnt  11  de*  ju-tes    dimensions   lYteudui'   tju'iJ  c-unvieul  de 
ea  sortes  d'oiivragcs." 

ie  a  Koine  plusirur?  autre.*  examples   il'apjiareil   'lu   incme  genre,  Ct 
ptanmenl   nu   portique  de  Philippe,  dont  on  voit  les  mines  auprcs  de  I'eglisc 
liana  in  Cacaberu." 

'i  L«t"b  ( Anlninc )  "  Etim  Hktoriqa*  suf  le  Pont  de  Riallo."  Paris, 
i.  1686.  With  12  Engravings.  This  publication,  containing  delineations  and 
script  ion  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  ltrhlge,  and  of  Palladio's  design,  which  is 
rved  to  have  been  made  for  the  same  work,  is  n  valuable  addition  to  the  stock 
rdiitecturul  in  format  ion.  The  reader,  will  not  fail  to  observe,  considerable 
lariiy  lu'tween  the  arch  and  the  inclined  abutments  of  the  bridge  •  if  the 
ialto.  and  those  of  the  new  bridge  at  Chester, — «  Inch  last  is.  however,  of  span 
enaelv  greater  than  the  Venetian  work.  (See  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
iril  Engineers  or  London.     $  105.) 

.  Tlie  inclined  abutments  of  (lie  bridge  of  the   Rinltn,  were  formed  by 

■  ■■'■•i-  nuiiilii-r  i  if  piles  perpendicularly  into  the  soil  ;   these  were  cut 
severally  of  such  a  length  as  that  the  piles  of  each  abutment  should  form  three 

ten  or  gradations  ;  the  heads  of  the  piles  were  coveted  over  with  larch  plunks, 

nil  then  again  upon  the  planking  was  laid  masonry  and   brickwork  sufficient  to 

hange  the  form  of  the  gradations  into  an  immense  Skew-badt  radiating  to  the  centre 

Wi  ■*«,  or  inclined  abutments  of  the  great  bridge  M  Chester, 

\  i.-ultini:  them  out  of  the  solid  rock,  except  where  from  n  tiiult,  at  one 

■ I  were  used.      lint  though  the  weight  of  u  1! ridge,  "ill  not  drive 

i  lni-e  pile-   «  lii el i  h.ive  been  perpendicularly  rfnnu  Am... 
■     drifl    nl    an  enormous  arch  might   force   them    tntrratlu  against 
■  d    perhaps    'oft    by  the    flow    of  water,  and  thu*  c 
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serious  settlement  and  fracture  in  the  bridge.  It  is  therefore  an  undeniable 
atructural  Improvement,  in  bridges  with  enormous  Hat 
segmental  BtX'hps,  the  tkrw-bacii  of  which  urn  laid  (as 
tlley  ought  to  be)  upon  the  very  foundation  of  the  work, 
to  drive  (tie  piles  home  in  a  direction  ut  u  right-angle 
to  the.  fare  of  the  Sketo-baeft,  as  shown  by  the  ad- 
juitiitii!  wood  cut,  in  order  that  uny  drift  ami  -e  it  lenient 
of  the  arch  may  not  change  (lie  po-itions  of  the  piles, 
by  forcing  them  laterally  against  a  yielding  soii.  This 
mode  of  driving'  piles  may  be  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty i  but  there  are  few  operations  ol  which  Engineering  is  not  in  the  cud 
capable  ;  perhaps  this  operation  might  he  performed  by  punrhing  the  piles  with 
•.ram  moved  within  a  cose  set  to  the  prape*  inclination,  or  by  some  modification 
of  such  a  process,  The  piles  of  some  works,  have  been  set  in  the  direction  sug- 
■_-  ■sred,  i'-gii.-ciul!y  "here  they  were  so  small  as  to  be  easily  driven  without  heavy 
machinery. 

_  .  RobelliNI'k  (Ippolito,  Dirclloro  delta  Spodi/iono.  I'rnfossore  d'l  Let- 
ter.-. Nt.iriue-  Aiiii.-l.iti  i)ii.:iiu.bn..dl'  1.  e  R. ITnlwnita' tfi  Pta*. Membra  Ordini- 

rio  dell*  Instiluto  d' Archcologla.  c  ('nrris.|iondculc  di  Vario  Accadcmic  d'Europa.) 
■'  MuHumrnti  d,  IV  Initio  i  hi- tin  Xutiiti,  Der.-gntiti  ilnl/a  Spedkione  Srirn/j/fro- 
"  lettirtiri/t  Tim-nun  in  KiiUti/;  Disirihuiti  in  Ordinr  di  Mateiie,  Inlrrprelali  e-d 
"  Mutrati  tin!  Dalt.ire  Ippe&o  SouAM'  Pisa,  *.u.  iSSi.— Opera  I'ubbticata 
"  tvtto  gli  Aatjiicij  di  S.  A.  I.  e  It.   II  Gran-Duea  di  Tbtcann,  etc.  etc.  etc." 

.  This  magnificent  work  is  more  minute  Ihnn  oven  the  great  French  National 
Work  upon  Egvpt,  itnuirrli  in  artistship  ami  ctnrraMug  ii  i,  inferior  to  the  latter 
[ BcttiM. 

SM.  Rci-'fi  (J.  B.  De  La)  "  Trade  dc  la  Coupe  da  Pierre*,  ,>i,  par  une  Me- 
"  Ihode  facile  A  aliregcr:  t'mi  prut  nhi-iiietil  se  prrfri-tiimtier  rn  rctte  Science.  Ex- 
•■  n,i:iu,  .S  itppei'iirc  )Hir  I Academic  Hot/air  •fJn/Ji/ecinrt."— Paris,  a.d.  1728,  folio, 
with  75  plates.  This  must  elaborate  and  excellent  work  (which  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  Dciarguei,  some  of  the  errors  of  which  wort-  treated  of  by  t'urtiMl, ) 
ought  to  be  translated  intu  l-'nglidi  for  general  circulation,  if  indeed,  the  art  Itid 

I  lie  use  1  if  masonry   had  no!  in  I'ligluud  ! 01110  a  mere  shadow ;   still  however,  it 

is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  an  edition,  with  iiotes  and  illustration*,  and  with  An 
Improved  Theory  of  the  Ki/iti/iMim  rf  Arcliei,  Vaulti.and  Citpol/it,  the  result  of  a 
careful  mn(heiri3ticrd  examination  of  all  |he  present  theories,  and  of  nu  Enlarged 
Experimental  Trial  of  evert/  T/icuri/  nuil  Alleged  I'eiiiriplc  mid  Aliened  Improvement, 
wrmlil  ilu  ■ thine  towanii  Fairing  again  the  architect  and  the  mason  of  Eng- 
land, above  the  plasterer  and  the  cement-maker,  before  whom  they  havo  at 
present  almost  voluntarily  sunk. 

•233.  Such  a  work  should  be  accompanied  by  careful  gleanings  from  the 
writings,  theories,  ami  opinions,  of  Kiiierson,  Ronton,  Hutlon,  Wore,  Gwilt,— 
and  in  general  of  all  the  oilier  writers,  both  English  ami  foreign,  who  have  treated 
io  any  iiiiiiinrr  seioulilicully  u|K)ii  these  subjects  :  and  the  work  shoulil  bo  accom- 
panied by  a  com  pie  1 1'  dci  elopmcnl  of  1  lie  Arches  mid  Vaultings  of  I'ointcd  Archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  writings  of  Ware  ami  Willi-  would  be  found  uf  great  value  ; 
- — and  the  whole  work  should  be  fnrtlicr  accompanied  by  a  complete  Hintory  of 
Aivhi'S,  Vaults,  and  Cupolas,  deduced  from  the  exisling  Ai|iicduels,  Bridges, 
Churches,  and  other  building*,  boih  ancient  and  modem,  illustrated  by  correct 
delineations  of  the  works  alluded  to,  exhibiting  their  anatomy. — and  with  de- 
scriptive and  critical  notices  of  their  construction  and  materials,  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  building  of  them,  their  actual  state,  their  fractures,  failures,  and 
settlements,  and  also  accounts  of  the  repairs  which  may  have  at  any  time  been 
done  to  thorn. 


vjiici-itziij  "  A/™  ,),/l,i  Arddlettura   Unkemk."  Varies, 

Tills    m ■  irk   contains    mmiy  valuable   precepts  in  Practical  Building  j 
'iy  ("  nr  of  it,  thai  it  has  tlwayt  been  cateeraod  one  oi' the  best 
"    it  upon  the  Italian  revWa]  of  CkuwaJ  Architecture. 

I  -  (George)  "  Treatise  on  Building  in  Water.  In  tea  parts, 
■  ■  In  the  /ir/uiii  anil  ]ti--tinittting  -f  Estcj - Bi ide'\  I)nh. 
il  Bridge. Budding  In  general,  n-.tli  Plwu  ptvpeibi  timed  to  the  Re^liuitding 
umd'Bndgr.  Part  II,  Coutvi-uinn  „„  Attempt  to  eontiive  and  introtluce 
•iandcheap  Meihadi  for  erecting  tuitUMmi  StOUe-bwidingi  and  other  Work*, 
rctk  and  tatt  Witter,  quaking  Beet  or  Marasic  s,  for  vaivmi  Purposes!  fully 
. .',  arlg  •!.  mvnetraJcd,  by  Twrtve  Practical  Proposition*,  but  not  m 
'ajCate  exceeding  ten  Fathom*  deep:  Together  n-dh  n  Plan  for  a  spatiou*  and  a 
"  amxuidioHi  Honour  for  the  Down*  m  England,  projecting  to  20  feet  deep  at  low 
"  Water.  I'riiicijxitly  addressed  and  peculiarly  adapted  In  young  and  inerperieneed 
"Hcadcn."  Illustrated  by  sixty-three  copper  pistes,  Dublin,  a.o.  1776.  Thii 
"iv  ialerestin:;  and  useful  work,  is  the  labour  i>f»  sr-lf-laiight  Engineer.  Semple 
e  been  the  first  who  used,  within  the  British  dominions,  the  i'ofcr- 
m:  the  energy  of  an  active  arid  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  this  ;  he  knew  well 
''  »e  and  value  of  a  description  of  Cement -work  or  of  "  Opus  Incertum"  com- 
J  of  broken  stone,  and  something  lite  what  is  vulgarly  termed  "concrete" 
t  dreamed  of  making  columns  or  window-heads  of  it  :— that  was  left 
.  il|ih  between  ancient  architectural  wisdom  and  modem  un-archi- 
tccturnl  folly.  The  cautious  Semple  voyaged  many  times  to  see  gTeat  works  and 
their  constructors,  and  to  procure  the  best  books  upon  scientific  building,  before 
Ifbcganhi*  operations!  but  now,  if  any  foolish  c.r  unprincipled  quack  propose  or 
•cud  »nv  thing  the  most  absurd  anil  disatrous,  be  needs  not  despair  of  receiving 
cutiiiteiiniice,  and  that  too  even  from  those  who  ought  to  know  better. and  who, 
if  they  hove  no  rceard  fur  the  profitable  outlay  of  their  employers'  money,  might 
tt  least  be  expected  to  posses*  self-feeling  enough  lo  protect  their  own  reputa- 
tion. Round  in  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  masonry,  of  the  piers  of  lib 
iplc  laid  Chain-bars  of  metal,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the 
iionri  -.  uml  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  made  use  ol  a  continuous  base  of 
■MBn  under  the  whole  extent  of  a  Bridge,  something  in  llie  same  manner  na 
he  ancient  "  Ponle  Faiirizio"  at  Rome  :  see  J  198  :  this  Semple  calls 
i"  luoTough  Foundation,* 

236.  Sim  ins  (  Si' h  a?  I  i  at  1 1  "  (Ipete  (FAiclutt  1 1  ma  Dove  xi  trntlono  in  diiegnn, 
"  tpteUt  rote,  the  lono  pin  necrssarii:  iilfAr,hitelt.i  ;  it  horn  ih  Nuuvo  aggivnto 
"foltre  il  libra  delle  parte)  grau  numero  di  case  private  ni/tn   Citlo.  ,,  in    I  ,!',•.  ' 

0,  \:,M. 

; Mo  and  well-known  work,  affords  many  good  precepts  upon  Prac- 
<(-:il  Building  i  and  in  the  7th  Book  of  it  are  couluiiieil  many  Plans  fur  Buildings, 
on   of  which  is  ingenious,  and  which  may  bo  consulted  with  soma 
tdiaiiUgo,  by  those  who  esteem  this  higher  branch  of  their  art. 

SS7.   Sibfsov's  (Francis)  "  Series  of  Ancient  Baptismal  Font*,  Cbconauigieatly 

"Arranged,"     London,  a.d.    I  WW.— With    descriptions   and   an    essay   by    that 

.   amateur   anil  antiquary  William  Twopenny,  Esq.     This  is  a  most 

!    mid  valuable  publicatiun,  and  should  be  possessed  by  every  one 

connected  with  architecture. 

I.  ■■■id)  "  Narrative  of  Ike  Building,  and  a  Description  of  the 
"ion  of  the    Edyitone  Light-ILmsc  with    •tone  ;    In  ichicli  it  inbjuined  an 

r,  fflHut  tome  Accoutl  of  tht  light-Route  on  tie  Spurn  Point,  built  », 

i .,!,[,•  ivovk  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  every  architect,  ei 
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neer,  and  practical  builder:  it  shows 
bow    scientific    acquirements,   united 
with    extreme    caution    and    natural 
ability,  can  overcome  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties.    Smeaton  had  no  instructor 
in    architecture  or  engineering,  yet 
in  the  latter  branch  of  building,  he 
proved  himself  a  first-rate  master :  this 
work  contains  a  complete  journal  of 
the  operations,  and  besides  most  excel- 
lent observations  upon  the  choice  of 
•tone,  it  contains  a  matchless  account 
of  experiments  upon  building-cements. 
Worthy    of   admiration    is     the   pe- 
culiar manner   in    which    are  dove- 
tailed together  the  stones  of  the  Edy- 
stone     Light- House, 
over  which  the  storm- 
billows  dash  in  their 
maddest  fury  :  nor  is 
the  manner  in  which 
the  domed  floors  of 
the  structure  are  laid 
into  the  encompass- 
ing masonry    of  the 
walls,  the  least  meri- 
torious part  of   this 
celebrated  work. 

Jean  Rondelet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perusal  of  Behdofs  works,  suggested  to 
Smeaton,  the  idea  of  dove-tailing  the  Lighthouse  into  the  Edystone  rock,  as  practised 
m  the  bed  or  paving  of  the  great  sluice  of  Cherbourg,  See  Rondelet's  "  Art  de 
"  Batir"  vol.  2,  page  20,  6th  edition ;  and  an  indication  of  the  same  principle 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  43rd  plate  of  the  "  'IVeatise  on  Building  in  Water?  by 
George  Semple,  who  studied  the  works  of  Belidor,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  without 
understanding  their  language,  which  Semple  acknowledges  he  could  not  read. 

239.  SruART  (James)  and  Nicholas  Rbvbtt's  "Antiquities  of  Athens?  with 
a  supplement  of  "  AntwuiHes  of  Athens  and  other  places  in  Greece,  Sicily,  tire"  by 
G.  K.  Cockerel],  W.  Kinnard,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  W.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Railton. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  pass  any  eulogium  upon  this  immortal  work :  good 
architects  of  other  nations  will  ever  be  jealous  of  the  honour  which  Britain  has 
acquired  by  this  noble  publication  ;  what  elevation  of  mind,  what  refinement  of 
art,  what  delicacy  of  taste,  result  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks,  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  interior  of 
which  Stuart  rebuilt,  and  which  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  elegance,  although  it 
is  evident  that  Stuart  in  some  manner  endeavoured  to  conform  the  taste  of  it 
to  the  Italian  exterior  of  the  edifice,  and  has  exaggerated  the  quantity  of  orna- 
ment so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with,  or  to  outvie,  the  princely  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings : — and  although  it  is  farther  apparent,  that  from  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Grecian  details,  the  workmen  were  unable  to  catch  correctly 
the  ideas  which  the  mind  of  the  architect  wished  to  be  conveyed  :  but  if  this 
patriotic,  accomplished,  and  genuine  architect,  could  have  foreseen  the  wreck 
which  has  fallen  upon  his  country's  architecture,  from  the  libellous  plastering* 
of  the  ignorant  and  base-minded,  perhaps  he  would  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  Venetians,  who  in  the  year  1687  besieged  Athens  and  ruined  the  Partne- 
non,  and  would  have  destroyed,  if  possible,  every  remaining  vestige  of  Athenian 

13 


would  tliis  immortal  a 
p  Grecian  pediment  unking  like  u 
n  ;   bow  would  In'  have  nauseated  at  viewing  haggard  jMirticos  with  their 

■■  il  im-iil  nil.  tin1  disorder  fit'  every  inniLriiiublo  kind  of  iiiter-columiiiation, 

i,(   middle  of  n  tin/.'iili*.  - liiui.'s  nil  lit   the  ends  of  it,  some- 

li  Mill-  eottunn   in  the  centre  of  a  portico,  sometimes  with  the  eolumns 

'S  with  till'  irie/c  rtnbbcd  through  and  through 

■  with  triglyphs  swollen  out  to  support  a  gallery, 

e  upon  cheeses,  s ; 


a  with  the  col u-  Kilted  as 


ith  the 


.  .i!li-rt:itii>[i.  should  with  iiupriiir-iplod  savageuess,  have  [lot  to  flight 

taste,  geometry,  and  constructive  eicellouce.  he  would  lime  destroyed  his  nintch- 

■    ■  i m-  ii.-i'  niel  appreciation  of  which  is  left   fir  another  age  : — justly 

i-  this  great  man  at  Le  Boy's  wretched   bookdihel  upon  Grecian  art, 

Jd  his  classical  wrath  have  risen  at  the  thousand  practical  false  wit- 

[i:ive  sprung  up  in  London  acid  its  vicinity,  as  if  in  one  con-piracy, 

tu  lunish   for  ever  from  England,  by  their  uai-hli-d  resti  monies,  the  excellence  of 

lirrcian  architect  lira!  purity  ■  —  nh.it  would  Stuari  have  fell  at  beholding  Grecian 

»rt,  at  length   seeking  refuge  in   the  lowest   public-houses,  where  it   flourishes 

burned  and   Corrupted,  while  it   flees    from    the    church,  the    palace,   and    the 

pWktMul* 

2*0.  Taylok  (G.   L.)   and    Edward   Crebv's   ■•  Architecture  Antiquitiet  of 
"Rome,"     a.d.  1821' -2,     This  very  fine  work  needs  no  recommendation  ;  most 
■i  to  purchase  it.  will  not  remain  without  it ;   besides  Vicing 
mort  extensive  tbaii  the  work  upon  the  same  subject  by  lies  Owlet:,  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  much  more  accurate. 

HI.   '   Topographical  Society"  (The  Publications  of  the).     The  Work* 

ufthia  lately-founded  Hoeictr,  promise  to(>e  to  the  Practical  Architect,  of  pecu- 

it  is  intended  by  this  Society,  Ui  put  forth  correct  geometrical  and 

jm-torial  representations  of  the  most  valuable  existing  arc! liteet oral  works;  nor 

■  doubt,  that  these  delineations  will  ho  esteemed  according  to  their 
iulrinaic  value  and  usefulness  : — if  such  a  society  could  form  .01  extensive  corre- 

jnuidi-iiee  with  other  similar  societies  in  various  purl-  of  the  world,  much  might 
•!i_V'li1v  lie  done  towards  a  revival    of  I  he  Genuine  Frcr-'utuvnry  of  Architecture ; 

■  I    himi-li  at  once  all   ignorance  in  archircHiiral  detail  and  structure 
I  the  designer  and  builder  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  might  then 

««u  become  disgusted  with  inferiority  in  buildings  ;  and  whereas  at  the  present 
1    1  ml  meanness  Ion  11  the  almost  universal  characi  eristics  of  our  build. 
■■:  totalities  might  become  as  rare  in  modern  structures  as  the  strictest 
™tim  tin.!-  them  in  those  of  our  fore-fat  hera. 

•242.   Tu  too  old's  (Thomas)  "  Elementary  Prindplet  of  Carpentry ;  a  Treatuc 

un  and  Equilibrium  of  Ileum*  ami   Timber  Frames!  the  Reiutancc  of 

•  Ttm&rr:  and  the  t'ondtuctM  of  Fl.w,  l{,„f>,  Centres,  Bridge,,  S,-c,  iiritli  Practical 

"  Unlet  and  Eianiptet,      To  toktci  U  added, an  EuayC/n  lie-  Nature  and  Propertiei  of 

•ding  the  Method  of  Heni'minf!,  and  tic  Cftuici  and  Prevention  of  Decay, 

:  ■ <  of  the  K'mih  of  l!"iir„/  „M-d  in  Umhliug.      A/10,  numrroui  Tablet 

■■  H  tie  ScarUkagt  uf~  Timber  Jar  different  purpotei,  'he  Specific  Graeitiet  of  Ma- 
■  trriaii,  Jlfc,"  This  is  a  most  valuable  work  :  in  addition  to  its  merits  as  a  prac- 
Mj  and  seientilie  work,  it  possesses  the  rare  merit  for  a  technical  work,  of  being 
elegantly  written, and  most  admirably  arranged  ;  its  excellencies  arc  many.and  its 
1  :  no  other  work  ii|hui  1  he  subject  eontuiris  such  e  see  llontly  arranged 
ihi-  ciiiiijHii'iiiiM'  ^1  Miit lings  of  tii niters  to  the  respective  eases  which 
may  occur;  but  the  praetii  inner  must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  as  to  whether 
e  degree  of  strength  which  Trcdgold  assipiij,  will  suit  Ait  particular  purpoic. 
"ii Tin-  whether  purl  ietilio-  theories  are  suitable  to  particular  Coses, 


result  mniiv  lit  the  failures  in  buildings  ;  and  authors  are  condemned,  when  i !■.- 
hl.inr,'  nhoiild  nttnch  to  those,  who  I'rom  ignorance  or  carelessness,  misapply  an 
■llwMwil  theory  |  the  practitioner  always  KnwEBbettag  that  in  u  subject  so  cost ly 
aa  a  building,  it  is  always  best  t"  irr  on  I  tic  side  of  strength,  for  fear  of  the  Ueavy 
cipeue,!  and  the  loss  of  lit'1  which  frequently  occur  from  failures  in  buildings  ;  for 
though  the  nrchiteet  should  know  how  tu  build  with  the  very  smallest  quantity  of 
materials,  yet  he  should  never  in  practice  dare  too  much  on  such  knowledge. — 
The  Mine  Author's  "  Pruclicd  A'l.wy  ""  the  ttrrngth  if  east  iron,"  "  n-i/A  an  rj7<  H- 
'■  .in-  Tnlilr  if the  pm/iertu-s  uf materials"  is  :in  excellent  companion  to  his  Carpentry, 
M  i*  alio  his  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  IVarmiug  ami  Ventilation." 

243.  ToaNBULL'a  (William)  "  Treatise  on  the  Strength  and  Dimensions  of 
"  Ctal  Into  Beams,  w/ieii  exposed  to  Transrerse  Strains,  from  Pressure  or  H'eight  : 

"  until  Tallies  of  Constants,  to  he  used  fat  eal.-nhdiag  the  Strength  and  Dimensions 
"  of  liindar  Beams  of  Wrought   I  run.  mid  tevt  mi  tori:  ,  iiiyluycd 

"far  Architectural  unit  Meehaiiiii:!  Purputis.  Tu  wliicli  ;■  ridded,  the  Thiuiy  if 
"  llramah'i  llytlio-meehnmcal  Prcti."      London,  \.D.  1631,  and, 

244.  "  Praetieol  Treatise  on  the  Strength  and  Slifacss  of  Timber,  intended 
"  at  a  Guide  far  Engineers,  Architects.  Carpenters,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  in  eitimating  the 
"  Strength,  Stiffness,  and  Mnguitudc  of  lianas,  tu  tie  rmp/ui/cil  „t  Buddings  and  other 
••  Works,      To  which  is  added,  an  Ahstrnct  if  Problems  and  Rubs,  w'dh  Tablet  for 

■  eitimating  bg  Inspection,  the  Strength,  Magnitude,  and   Flcsure  of  Cast    Iron  and 

ami .    also.   Tablet  of  the  Properties  of  Timber,  Metal,  Brick,  Clay, 
d  Stone."      London,  a.d.  1835. 
These  two  valuable  IVai ■  Ileal  Works,  will  very  materially  assist  tlie  construc- 
tive Architect,  in  leaving  mere  Conjectural  ignorance  for  the  pursuit  of  Theories 
the  result  of  Experimental  truth. 

345.  Uor.ERl'a  (Angelo)  "  Tri'  Ordini  della  Greca  Architettura."  Home, 
a.n.  1604-17.  This  Chronological  I'umllel  of  Ancient  Architecture,  though  little 
known  in  Eiicland,  is  not  without  merit,  and  may  well  bold  a  place  in  tlie  libra- 
riea  of  those  Practical  Architects  who  run  procure  it. 

240.  VtoNotVe  (Jacomo  Barozzio  da)  "  Itcgola  delli  einme  Ordtm  rPArehi- 
'  tettura."      This  work,  which  is  one  of  I  he  most  esteemed  of  1  lie  Italian  seln.Hil  of 

■  .nliiti'i  line,  may  be  -til]  consulted  by  I  student,  desirous  of  acquaiutaOOfl  with 
tha  revived  Italian  style  :  there  are  in  the  work  some  lair  examples,  of  Doorways 
in  llial  style. 

247.  Vitruvius  (Marcus)  Pot.uo  -de  Architcctura."  The  work  of  this 
Mbbnted  and  worthy  mini,  needs  at  this  time  of  day  no  panegyric  i  with  ail 
ill  perfections  and  imperfect  inns,  rc:il  mill  iilleircd.  it  will  survive  many  ages  ill 
who  ire  »o  rash  as  to  abuse  it.  Though  lie  who  writes  a  de| ireeat or v  treatise 
wiwiii  Vilruvius,  writes  the  sharpest  possible  critique  upon  himself,  it  has  lately 
■  :  i-liion  with  the  inexperienced  to  abuse  tbii  great  muster.  "  He  who 
at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  writes  such  a  condemnation,  will  in  ten  years 
r*lr*ct  Ills  abuse  ;  ami  after  twenty  or  thirty-  years  more,  will  find  that  Vitruvius 
knew  more  than  himself,  and  what  very  few  ever  did,  viz.  nearly  all  the  science 

""- 

Of  this  work,  there  have  been  many  translations  into  different  languages,— 

Mr.  Joneph  Gwill  enumerates  forty-two  versions  of  it,  liesides  his  own.      As  all 

.r-  agree  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uiidei-tanilinL-  the  technical  lau- 

■naage  of  this  author,  every  modern  will  avail  himself  of  the  translations  in  dit- 

Ctmit  languages,  us  the  best  gloss  by  the  most  learned  upon  tie    - 

«".    Win*'.  (Samuel)   "Tracts  on    Vaults  and  Bridges.     Containing  Obter- 

-  mtnati  on  lie  various  Forms  of  Vaults  ;  on  the  Taking  Down  and  Rebuilding  Lou- 

and  mi  Ike  Principles  of  Arches  .-    illustrated  ha  extensive  Tablet  a/ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ntainiiur  tlie  Principles  tff  Pendent  Srulgi-i,  with  reference  tu 
t  of  the  Catenary,  applied  to  the  Alcmii  Bridge.  And  a  Tlievrttical 
of  the  Catenary*  Loudon.  A.D.  1022. 
•li-i  Tin'  fund  of  information  contained  in  these  tracts,  is  trulv  delightful. 
i  <■>■  Mhnrltw  quotation  from  the  Jfttli  page  of  this  volume,  cannot  be  so  much 
.siwmed  as  I  he  oilier  parts  of  the  wort;  for  the  Practical  Architect  lias  no  right 
tu  waile  the-property  of  his  employer!,  ami  to  endanger  the  lives  of  mankind,  in 
practising  those  npaaivn  experiments  (in  Lis  buildings,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  wise  successful  and  humane  theorist.  In  perform  with  more  certainty  and 
(I  very  small  eipense  upon  numerous  proper  models  :  lor  prudent  successful  gene- 
tils  md  architects,  will  ever  rank  with  the  hulk  of  mankind,  ahovc  those  who 
\muPis  more  brilliant  talents  accompanied  by  the  draw-back  of  rashness. 

230.  '•  The  disastrous  effects  from  the  weight  of  the  Lantern  on  the  dome 
"  of  Sj.  Peter's,  notwithstanding  the  deviation  from  Michael  Angela's  design,  so 
-lUrtned  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that  he  was  determined  neither  to  trust  to 
"Kience  nor  to  chance  ;  anil  the  cone  was  chosen,  bring  a  farm  which  concentrated 
'lit  rui  in  the  frangibttUy  if  tic  material;  of  the  ability  of  which  he  could  obtain 
■  mleiit  of  theory.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had  seen  an  English  Tilc- 
"*iln,  and  its  cylindrical  supported  shall,  it  might  have  been  remembered  that 
'  the  merit  did  nut  consist  ui  supporting  an  iuiuiciiso  iieL-hi.  hut  in  the  means. 
"A  MM  prevented  from  spreading  at  the  base,  will  sustain  any  weight  at  the 
"  Wtea  ;  but  a  given  weight,  supported  by  a  dome,  demands  its  peculiar  eurva- 
"  lure  j  and  it  is  more  prauc-wurthy  to  have  partially  failed  at  St.  Peter's  than  to 
"  An*  lucceedtd  at  SI.  PauT*." 

2JI.  '•  Remark*  on  Theatrei ;  and  on  the  Propriety  if  faulting  them  uith  Brick 
"ad  Stone;  wilh  O/uervatiom  on  the  construction  of  homes,  uiul  the  Vault*  of  the 
-  Free  mud  Accepted  Malum."      London,  A..D.  1809. 

This  very  talented  tract,  contains  u  strong  appeal  upon  the  subject  of  form- 
ic Theatres  of  incombustible  materials,  both  lor  safety  and  for  real  economy. 

452.  Whewell'b  (The  Rev.  W.)  "  Architectural  Note*  on  German  Churcltes," 
»ith  "  Xote*  written  during  an  Architect aral  Tour  in  Picardy  and  Normandy." — 
Cunbridge,  *.n.  Itflj.  This  work  is  another  of  those  gigantic  strides,  which  in 
'i  intriviilily  short  time,  have  in  the  coiniiieiieemcut  nf  the  nineteenth  century, 
been  made  on  the  road  lo  the  revival  of  Gothic  Architecture: — this  ingenious 
WDlleraon's  sections  relative  to  Gothic  Vaulting,  are  truly  admirable  : — this  Work, 
■  ill  hereafter  form  an  important  part  o(  the  material  for  a  complete  revival  of 
Tainted  Architecture. 

258.  Whittington's  (The  Rev.  G.  D.)  "  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclcsiai- 
.'«»  of  France;  tcilli  a  view  to  Itlutlrate  tic  Rite  and  Progress  if 
■■  Gothic  Architecture  m  Europe."—  Loudon,  a.  d.  1H1 1.  Nothing  can  better  prove 
ultii',  of  this  posluuinuus  work  of  the  young  hut  talented  aud 
mug  author,  than  the  incrc^in;.'  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  by 
those  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits.  In  a  subject  so  new  as  the  re-study 
of  P.. iiited  A  re  hi  tee  tore,  the  models  of  which  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors  are 
to  innumerable,  but  the  precepts  bo  few,  it  con  occasion  no  wonder,  that  very 
many  theories,  should  in  modern  times  be  started  by  die  awakened  inquirer. 
It  ei.Ti  ,iu  iin|ifHl-i-t  Vitruviiis  had  written  upon  Gothic  architecture,  no  doubt, 
we  should  much  sooner,  have  been  let  into  sonic  of  the  secrets  which  governed 
the  great  master*  of  the  middle  ages,  in  their  inJmirnble  mirks  ;  though  indeed 
it  has  in  the  nineteenth  century,  become  the  fashion  with  the  com  cited  and 
ungrateful,  to  look  upon  Vitruviiis,  who  possessed  almost  all  the  science  of  his 
time,  as  a  blind  guide,  ami  an  obscurer  of  bis  art — forgetful,  that  nine  tenths  at 
least  -if  the  ancient  works  are  lost,— and  that  without  his  venerable  work,  we 
should.  [lerhnps  in  modem  times,  never  have  hit  upon  any  leading  method  of 
ging  and  apportioning  the  decorations  of  a  building. 


PART  1- 

254.  WlLo'i  (Charles)  "  Illnttratiotu  of  the  Architecture  and  Sraljdnre  of  the 
"  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln .*—  London,  a.b.  181".  This  eiuuisitelv  beautiful 
uurk,  containing  I  li  nin-t  highly  linislicd  ciiltun  iligs  (  among  w  Inch  111  longitu- 
dinal taction  mid  the  exterior  mid  interior  viam  are  pre-eminent)  en  pmbc 
-uilicicuth  admired  i  mid  from  Mr.  Brition  uoi  Living  illustrated  this  cathedral, 
tin-  work  is  the  murt*  highly  valuable.  Tlic  publications  In  (hi1  same  accomplished 
artist,  .m  tlif  Cathedrals  <>f  Wuru-liT,  I.itchlicUl.  Chester,  York,  ami  Canter- 
liury,  arc  also  excellent  though  inferior  tu  that  upon  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The 
twenty-four  views  of  Kiurlisli  and  1'invi^ii  Cathedral',  by  the  same  artist,  ore  for 
their  correct  perspective,  and  pictorial  elieet,  highly  valuable  to  the  architect,  and 
from  their  exhibitim;  the  perfection  of  /ricturist/uc  'Hatting  tchiih  tie  Gotliw  Archi- 
tect! m  profoundly  undcritood.  The  two  series,  consisting  each  of  twelve  lieauti- 
fuliy  etched  outlines  of  Continental  Architectural  Views,  by  the  same  artist,  are 
also  valuable  to  the  architect. 

255.  Wn.EUfa'1  (William,  M.A.  l'.A.S.)  "  Antx/nities  of  Magna  Graccia." 
Cambridge,  A.r*.  1807.      This  is  an  elegant  and   valuable  work  ;  and  the  learned 

nut  bur  of  it,  shew-  * very  strong  |>< 'iii'>  in  favour  of  hia  hypothesis,  that  the 

form  proportions  and  style  of  the  Arcliileeture  of  Solomon's  TeuitiU,  were  the 
types  from  which  the  Grecian  Doric  temples  wore  derived.  How  difficult  is  the 
understanding  of  technical  descriptions  nithoiit  graphic  delineations,  may  be  sin- 
cerely felt,  by  the  attempts  to  produce  a  representation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
whiell  are  as  different  iind  as  numerous  as  the  commentators  who  have  treated 
on  llie  subject  ;  although  there  are  two  ilill'erent  descriptions  of  it  in  Holv  Writ, 
each  of  wliieh  describes  every  part  of  it  several  limes  over.  Perhaps  this  diffi- 
culty nan  arise,  from  the  descriutioii  of  it  being-  given  hy  a  writer  MM  inspired 
than  Moses,  whose  account  of  the  tabernacle  jnvos  one  iui  idmost  perfect  repre- 

256.  Willis's  (the  Rev.  R.)  "  AVatarfe  n  the  Arriilecture  of  tie  Middle 

"  Agei,  especially  in  Italy."  Cambridge,  a.u.  1835.  This  work,  is  extremely 
valuable  from  its  improved  nomenclature  uf  Gothic  Architecture,  and  by  its  dis- 
criminating development  uf  piers  shafts  arches  ami  vaults,  it  forms  many  links 
in  that  complete  chain  wliieh  i-  uov,  being  lorded  for  binding;  together  the  once- 
lost  and  »t  ill-seal  tor  ed  principles  of  Gothic  Arcliileeture.  One  can  only  wonder 
why  the  excellent  author  of  it,  should  in.  pari  of  his  system,  designate  the  mere 
point  of  communication  between  the  pier  and  the  arch,  the  Impost,  instead  of 
giving  that  term  to  the  horizontal  band  or  capital  (if  any)  which  is  laid  between 


ill, 


257.   Wood's  (Robert)  "  Ridm  of  Palmyra,  oticrrauc  Tedmor  in  the  Deiart." 

London,  a.d.  1753.      This  work,  is  necessary  to  the  for tion  of  an  architectural 

library  ;  and  although  not  all  the  architecture  ami  ornaments  of  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Palmyra  ore  of  the  highest  class,  yet  they  eihibit  much  boldness 
grandeur  beauty  and  elegance  :  the  companion  to  this  work,  entitled,  "  Maim  uf 
"  llalhcc,  titlii-rtv'isi  IL-h-ju.h.:,  us  t '/:.  tu.<i/mi."  I.' null  Hi,  vn.  I  7.">7.  is  also  worthy  of 
estimation  :  independently  of  structural  excellence,  and  of  its  magnificent  and 
celebrated  masonry,  the  architecture  of  the  edifices  of  Hiilbec  is  not  to  bo  despised 
for  its  ornaments  ;  although  it  may  coot. da  some  things  «  hieh  fine  would  wish  had 
been  dispensed  with,  there  is  a  -reatness  about  these  noble  remains,  which  is  I  rule 
delightful, 

•25B.  Woods'  (Joseph)  "  Leltcri  ;f  aa  Architect,  from  Franc:  Italy,  and 
"  Greece."  London,  a.d,  182S.  This  esteemed  publication,  though  not  a  prac- 
tical work,  contains  much  information,  and  many  observations  upon  the  foreign 
buildings  ,,r  Kurope.  which  tend  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  iiifnrmatiou  of  an  orchi- 
■      ' -■■al  student  |  and  when  will  a  real  architect  case  to  be  it  student? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

2j'i.  Wmv's  (Christopher)  ■'  I'areaialia  .■  or  Mrmairt  of  the  FamUa  of  the 
-tfVrMi;  tit.  of  Matkrw  Htshop  of  Eh,  VhrUU,ph,v  ]><;in  ,,/'  Ifhidnor,  #e.  ,■  fori 
~  t-iirfly  of  JiV  Chratophn  Wren,  Late  Sum  y-ir-< lateral  if  'tin-  /tiii/al  BuiMiii/ti, 
'  a  of  the  li-pid  Sotikly?  Sec.     London,  a.d.  1750.     This  work,  so  much 


■n .  -  -  ■  i  from   it-  being  almost   iln:  only  ituthentic  record  left  by  the  (jroat  Ar- 

ct  anil  his  dMCendaltta,  should  he  possessed  by  every  modern  architect  i  it 

retted  that  it  does  not  Contain  inure  csteridci  notices  of  the  ineoru- 


irablc  architect  of  the  eiiy  of  London,  and  of  his  works  opinions  iniii  knowledge  ; 
il  [hit  little  of  them  which  it  does  contain,  lias  ever  Ijecu  highly  esteemed  :  the 
urk  is  scarce  and  dear  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  cheap. 
sw  edition  of  it  is  not  put  forth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


260.  The  foundation  of  a  building:,  should  he  of  such  a  nature,  that 
iwv  without  compression  or  Hutching,  the  weight  hod  upon  it. 

261.  If  the  soil  under  a  building,  lie  of  a  soft  nature, 
it  will  of  ooees-ity  yield  or  compress  ln'iieuth  the  weight 
|J»ced  upon  it  ;  if  the  building  he  uniform,  and  he  well 
cuapacted  aud  tied  together,  this  compression  may  not 
Idd  to  very  serious  cnii;oi|iioncc5  ;  hut  if  any  part  uf  the 
l.uilding.  lie  loftier  and  more  weighty  than  the  other 
portions  of  it.   as  in   the  ease  of  a   church-tower  or 

he  soil  beneath  the  extra  weight  will  lie  more 

I  limn  tli.-  ntln-r  purls  of  the  site  ;  hence  all 

t<.,it  portion  of  the  building,  will  he  sunk  something  into 

the  ground;  and  in  thus  descending,  the  masonry  or 

Mdtvrork,  will  break  away   I'r the   adjoining  work, 

which  remain!'  [note  at  ita  original  level :  this  is  the  case 
it  the  churches  of  St.  Juux-s  ("Icrkoiiwell,  St.  Leonard 
Sk.reditch,  St.  Martin   iu  the  Fields,  ami  in  many  other 


J 
CUD 


L2ii'J.  In  |iroportion  us  the  soil  is  of  a  soft  ami  yielding  nature,  the  footings 
of  a  building  should  spread;  for  if  a  square  yard  of  ground  will  hear  a  ton  weight 
with  a  certain  degree  of  compression,  two  separate  sipiare  yards  will  hear  two 
tons  weight  «ilh  the  same  degree  of  Compression,  or  they  will  hear  one  ton  weight 
nith  oidy  half  the  degree  of  compression,  iiml  perhaps  less  :  on  this  principle, 
though  a  man  in  common  shoes  will  -ink  by  lii-  weight  into  suow,  yet  with  shoes 
with  extended  soles,  which  wiii  meet  with  the  resistance  of  a  larger  extent  of 
suow,  he  can  walk  freely  out  the  surface  of  it  without  siiikiuir  ;  and  indeed  upon 
a  rolling  soil,  such  as  sand,  a  foundation  uf  two  united  yards  superficial,  will 
bear  more  titan  two  separate  yards  superficial, — for  the  soil  can  less  readily  roll 
sway  from  the  centre  of  n  litrg,.'  plot,  than  from  the  centre  of  a  small  plot  ;  for 
in  |ha  former  instance,  il  bus  further  to  move  before  it  can  escape  and  fly  up  at 
«  edges. 

;  for  it 


54.  The  next  best  foundation  is  strong  clay  :  in  a  confined  situation,  pre- 
d  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  very  certain  ;  but  in  open  country  situa- 
'.  during  drought,  it  is  apt  to  split,  and  cause  fracture  to  (lie  building,  unless 


the  fou Dilation  he  laid  below  the  range  of  the  finma  which  occur  in  it.  Si.  Paul"* 
Cathedral,  one  of  the  very  loftiest  ami  weightiest  building!  in  the  world.  stand* 
upon  a  layer  of  cloy,  only  from  four  to  sii  feet  thick,  above  a  qmek-nnd  t-.i ; . 
feel  deep;  yei.  from  the  breadth  and  compactness  of  ii-  fooiim.'.  <h'-  loimIiic-s  '■: 
its  masonry,  the  equipoise  of  its  several  purls,  and  the  mustvriy  ?l.tll  with  which 
it  is  put  tojielluT.it  is  freer  from  liaws  and  settlements  than  all  oilier  (.Tent  build- 
"---»  in  the  world,  however  good  their  foundations. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  Engtiih  Matonrif. 

265.  Or  good  English  square  masonry,  nothing  needs  be  said  :  no  *reblt*C< 
"y  to  know  what  pood  niMo  "  "  ' 

er  to  mention  the  nature  of  had  ma. 
sonry,  that  it  may  he  avoided  by  the  architect,  careful  of  his 
reputation,  and  jealously  desirous  that,  not  one  farthing  of  his 
employer's  property  'nay  he  foolishly  dissipated. 

266.  That   masonry  is   bad,  which  being  neither   laid   in 
courses  so  as  tn  have   only  a  downward   preaaure,  nor  bound 

properly  together,  by  the  mere  gravity  of  ils  materials,  rolls 
apart,  lends,  and  "ill  not  remain  in  a  state  of  rest. 


I  had.  which  by  the  friable  nature 
ts  mere  weight. 

269.  That  masonry   is  had,   which  however  carefully  and  artificial!  v 
structed,  soon  decomposes,  by  rite  mure  operation  of  wet  frost  air  and  time. 

270.  That  masonry  i-  bud,  the  niulorial.s  of  which,  however  good,  fall  ti 
by  the  faulty  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

(IJ  Cramps  ami  I'/uga  in  Mtutmry. 


271.   Ur  all  the  practical  irrievnnccs,  under  which  modern  English  n 

labours,  i .'   i.-   more  dreadful,  than  the  absurd   manner,  in   which  cramps  a 

plugs,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  together,  but  really  to  destroy  b 

27-2.  A  building  composed  of  good  and  honourable  masonry,  i; 
situations,  may  be  said  to  need   no   cramps  ;  nearly  equipoised  and  in  a  ; 
rest,  scientific  masonry  fulls  together,  almost  as  certainly  as  the  particles 
n  centre. 


CRAFTEB  XXVI. 


274.  Where  some  other  force,  bcyoud  that  of  mere  gravity,  is  exercised 
wiliest  the  masonry,  as  that  of  the  waves  of  thy  ocean,  or  the  current  of  a  river, 
■it  where  tin-  masses  of  stone  are  light  and  may  ho  easily  removed  by  the  hand  of 
nun,  or  liy  accident,  cramps  are  necessary. 

,  \k-  sin  ml.  I  never  be  of  iron  :  the  Author  has  never  used  one  single 
OMip  of  iron,  and  he  never  nil!  -  he  could  produce  such  a  i.'atalogue  of  disasters 
■mi  architectural  dc-t  ructions,  merely  from  the  corrosion  of  irou  tramps,  as  would 
MMhh  any  one  previously  iin  in  formed  upon  the  subject, 

87ft  [f  cramps  be  used  at  all,  they  should  bo  of  some  material  which  will  not 
corrode  ;  for  iron,  particularly  wrought  iron,  unless  buried  .1  great  way  in  tile 
mnoory,  soon  beeoiues  so  bossed  round  with  rust,  as  to  split  in  pieces  the  strong- 

M    l':.i.-.Tin  . 

277.  A  large  stone  building,  with  its  masonry  cramped  with  wrought  iron, 
dm  really  thousands  of  wedges,  silently,  but  powerfully,  and  unrestrainedly, 
■fptriting  its  destruction. 

178.  The  folUwin;:  observations  relative  to  crump,  are  taken  from  Wren's 
"  PiMNJ-M.il."  Page  286.  '*  T/iit  hat  been  olucrv'd,  in  taking  mil  Cramp!  from 
■  Shifworl!  at  least  four  hundred  Yean  old,  tilted  were  so  bedded  h  Mortar,  thai 
'til  Air  wat  perfectly  excluded,  the  Iron  appear  d  as  frei/i  at  from  the  Forge. 
"  TlWBI.I'DllE  IN  CKAMP1  NO  or  STONES,  NO  IMON  SHOULD  l.VE  WITHIN  NINE  INCHES 
'It  »ia,  if  poitibte ;  for  the  Air  is  the  Menstruum  that  cotuume*  all  Material* 
"  toiatcrrr.  When  there  it  a  Necessity  to  lite  Iran  for  Want  of Sttmet  large  enough. 
'  Care  it  lobe  taken  to  exclude  sufficiently  the  Air  from  it.  And  even  Wren's 
-  mutter,  dor?  tint  appear  l./have  been  sufficient  in  every  instance  ; 
ur  else  the  great  number  i>f  his  a  reh  it  eel  11  nil  works  in  bund  lit  once,  did  not  per- 
■r-.il  him,  r.>  see  with  his  own  eyes,  thai  his  intentions  were  fulfilled  ;  for  there  is 
•ery  liltlo  decay  or  injury  come  to  his  buildings,  e.veepl   that  which  has  occurred 

279.  The  following  observations,  .ire  from  .lames  Murphy's  magnificent  work 
u)oti  the  church  of  Balalhn,  in  Portugal.  "  The  tjiirc  of  SaSibiayJbr  instance,  is 
'  but  teren  inches  thick  ;  and  that  of  Italalhi  it  about  the  tame  Uuchtett,  independent 
"  of  the  emboaed  work,  though  ahtiott  a  fourth  part  of  its  lUperfieei  it  perforated. 
'  Great  care  must  consequently  hare  been  taken,  in  selecting  the  materials  employed  in 
*  constructing   mc/l    light   tpirei,    ESPECIALLY  AS  THEV  ARE,  I  BELIEVT 


"  Crampt  of  copper  mere  also  used  by  the  ancient!  in  their  building!,  which,  according 

"  fo  the  account  of  Father  Montfaucon,  wen-  tempered  to  an  extraordinary  harditeu." 

280.  Mr.  Suieaton  in  his  invaluable  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Edy- 

rtone  Lighthouse  (section  I.iS).  gives  ihe  following  arc I  relative  to  a  stone  stee- 

|>li- which  was  partly  destroyed  bv  lii.'htnitiLr,  .hiiui.n  v  2,Jth,  I  7.r>7.     "  Tlir'  steeple  of 

-  tl„.  ohorch  of  Lottwithiel  Iwfore  this  accident  was  113  feel  high,  whereof  the 

-  lower  part  was  a  square  tower  of  451  feet,  finished  above  with  uu  elegant  Gothic 

-  octagon  lantern,  1  -2  feet  high,  and  above  it  a  sbine  spire  »!'  V-  f'-v-t,  of  which  a 
"portion  of  -20  feet  of  the  upper  part  was  entirely  burst,  and  diaperaed  in all  diree- 
*  tiotis  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  that  composed  it  were  found  at  the  distance  of 
"200  yards. — The  masonry,  us  is  usual  in  ancient  and  well-built  spires,  was  very 
"  light,  the  ttonet  composing  the  iheli  of  it  being  no  more  than  kmd  inches  thick  ;  10 
"  that  Ihe  single  ttonet  of  it  could  not  in  general  exceed  one  hundred  weight .-  yet  at 
■  they  mere  ail  curiously  joined  togeUicr  at  tlte  endt,  mortoIsE  and  tenon  fashmn, 

M  appeared  to  have  been  exceedingly  well  cemented  together,  nothing,  as  it 


"  shonM  si 
•■  explosion  of ; 

"  I ..-.-.-- 1  - ,  J  till'  'II 


PART  1. 

t  n  great  power  of  some  elastic   liipour.  similur  to  the  sudden 
'unsiderablu  quantity  uf  gunpowder,  could  Imve  burst  and  dis- 

"  pri-M-il  tl uik-riuls  uf  the  suiru  in  the  manner  it  had  dime  :  tor  besides  the 

*•  part  entirely  -destroyed,  to  <ix  feet  furl  her  down,  one  half  of  the  shell  was  thrown 
"  duwn,  mid  tin'  other  half  U'fl  skuuliui;.  in  s,,  perilous  n  stole,  that  it  was  judged 
"  necessary  to  take  it  down  ;  and  iu  doing  this,  the  mrk  was  found  so  disjointed 
"  and  shattered,  that  it  wu  thought  necessary  (o  take  down  six  feet  more.  It 
"  was  iu  this  situation  when  I  viewed  it,  the  luiL'imiiiitr  of  March  ;  and  I  found 
"  that  the  whole  of  the    spire   left  standing,  a-  well  as  the  lantern,  was  greatly 

■■  iT.ii'l.cl.  and  ilimajji  il     Uany  other  drcDnutancea  occurred  which  shewed  the 

"'  effects  of  an  elastic  vapour,  that  wanted  to  gel  at  liberty  by  expansion,  sonie- 
"  » luii  similar  in  its  most  obvious  effects  to  that  of  gunpowder  ;  and  under  this 
■'  idea,  I  might  have  been  tampted  to  suppose,  that  hud  the  shell  or  spire  lieeu 
'•  rendered  stronger  by  cramping  I  be  stones  together,  as  well  xstewmuig  the  ends. 
"  it  might  uiiyo  sustained  the  elastic  jiressure  outwards,  without  being  torn  to 
"  pieces:  but  there  were  some  att end i tilt  circumstances  which  coin  inced  me,  that 
"  the  action  had  not  been  altogether  in  the  way  of  an  included  elastic  vapour, 
i ■inlciniiiirirfi.'  to  expand  itself;  upon  which  principle,  the  weakest  pnru  would 
■*  him-  given  way,  and  have  afforded  an  o|ieuiug  to  the  vapour:  for,  at  the  bottom 
"  of  the  steeple,  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  an  hole  had  been  pierced  entirely 
"  Inning*  the  will,  and  through  an  opposite  buttress,  whose  compound  thickness 
"  amounted  to  eight  feet." 

'281.  TV  the  opinions  of  other  eminent  men.  may  be  subjoined  that  of  the 
justly  celebrated  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  who,  in  the  "lltb  chapter  of  the  third 
hook  of  Ills  Architecture,  says,  "  Cramps  and  pins  of  iron  are  not  reckoned  anatt  ; 
"  twl  I  have  observed  M  lite  invfti  nf  the  undents,  tint  iron  niiti,  ami  wtll  not  last  ; 
'•  but  lb  mi  trill  tilao't  last  for  cter.  Besides,  I  find  that  marble  is  tainted  tit/  tie  nut 
"  of  iron,  ami  (mat*  utl  round  it'  "  The  cramps  roust  lie  so  placed  thai  no  drop* 
"  of  rain  may  penetrate  to  them  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  brass  ones*  are  yet 

"  iv   stii>iu.-lhciied   wrninst    old    age,   if   in   casting    they    are   mixed   with    one 

"  tliirtielh  [Hirl  of  tin." — Leotd I  Translation. 

282.  Tlmro  nn  longer  remains  any  excuse,  for  using  any  but  cramps  of  cop- 
per, brume,  or  gun-metal.  From  the  vast  increaac  in  the  world,  of  the  stock  of 
DM  pMOtOW  MM  Other  metals,  the  incomes  of  workmen  and  of  their  employers 
am  now  apparent!}  so  great,  that  whereas  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third 
■  iiHgle  pound  iif'  won  eosl  nearly  the  diurnal  wages  of  a  labourer,  now  a  pound  of 
rapper  does  nut  cost  above  one  third  of  the  daily  wages  of  such  a  labourer ;  and 
iiiiii.-.'i.  i  I'n-ii  iii  i he  1,'inn  uf  Edward  the  Scuiid.  although  ties  of  metal  which 
<j  imiil  u,,t  corrode,  night  have  been  deemed  too  expensive, yet  it  appears  that  at 
1  \V,-.nniiis(or  inn  tier  irilA  tinned  lends  were  made  use  of. 

Mfc  Tims  il  may  be  concluded,  that  at  the  present  day,  with  the  present 
ex|wrieuci\  ami  at  the  present  prices,  no  one  can  use  iron  cramps  in  masonry. 
,,  iilu.nl  juMrj  iin-iiniiiL- the  charge  of  ignorance,  or  of  self-willed  obstinacy.  The 
nut  In.  i-  hii-i  ii. u  hiui—lf  l'.',-n  wit  hunt  chagrin  u|wb  some  occasions,  when  after  he 
hu  atabonttd  I  ipnctnV  -  I he  soundness  and  economy  of  which, 

i*W (ration  UJMM  the  di-i.  virus  has  fully  proved  to  htm,  to  find 

that  from  xiinu  uucontn .liable  circa instances,  his  work  has' fallen  into  the  bands  of 
in,  ignorant,  or  unprincipled  man,  who.  besides  the  other  intei 
direction  for  the  use  of  copper 
metal  iu  eoMMdon  arlth  itoae,  wo  order*  for  the  use  of  corrosive  mo,     ._ 

rihhng  which  had  perlutjis  till  then 
■  a  "i  liiuc.  and  the  artillcri  of  civil  wxr. 


■r  -mi- 
old  has 


CHATTER  XXVII. 

881.  Tile  considerate  practical  render  will   raeogniae  with  ■ 
witli  esteem,  with  confidence,  and  with  delight,  the  prudent 
i tii  piu  upon  this  subject,  of  I  111'  honest,  in\  entive,  and  In  his 
e  cciurtly  De  L'oruie.     "  Soubz  ouihre  tin  fer  A  du  piastre, 
t  csjicnuicc  que  leur  ouurage  tiemira  trop.     l*ay  uen  adue-    "  I 
u  outre  grand  mil  aui  bastimels  pour  inottrc  du  fer  dans  les  ||jj| 
"  mafonnerie-  "ii  »uec  les  pierre?  tie  taille  :  ear  le  fer  s'enrouille,  &  ■■  u-1 
"  ("enrouillant  il  senile  &  faiet  rompre  les  pierrcs  &  murs  qui  ne  """ 

-  peuueut  dnrer  louguemcnt.  De  ee  nous  prcmlrnw  par  cxemple, 
"  le  Liarre,  duqucl  lea  racincs  liccs  &  prin.-es  thins  les  murs  attirent 
■"  &  rongem  la  substance  du  inoitier,  &  enutuie  riles  deuiennent 
"  grosses,  sc  font  firire  place,  reculliuit  let  pierres  ijui  u'ont  plus  dc 
"  mortier,&  jrar  ainsi  les  rendoiit  prcstes  de  tomber.    Quoi,  uoyant 

"11  ont  &iet  cest  diuiso,  luimira  am icitin,  qui  est   a  dire, 
imitic  :  ou,  CO  qui  m'aime  mo  mine.    Ainsi  esl-il  du  fer,  m   " 

-  ItrqucI  lea  meschantes  mafioun cries  aiment  do  peur  qu'  elles  no  ..  JJ 
■i. .ii-  a  Li  fin  il  le»  rmiirc  A  rniue.   Fiii-ant  tout  ainsi  que 

■  ledict  Inure,  lequel  apres  atioir  acheue  tie  miner  In  muraillc,  & 

'.■■■  par  tcrre,  u'nyant  aueune  eliose  pour  se  soustcnir,  cat 

de  touiber  sur  le  chemin.   Auquef,  aprea  auoirmarchc 

~  dniu,  eat  couppe,  puur  les  emneschoroena  qu  il  pcult  faire :  & 

"  liar  iiifi  II  nienrt  conuiie  il  a  faict  mourir  le  mur.     Chose  sem- 

"  blahle  aduient  a  aucuua  homines,  qui  goubz  umbre  d'  ami  tic,  np- 

*      u  alliances  auecques  autrcs,  ilz  en  lircnt  leiir  substance,  & 

■■   •■  nurir  dVunuits  A   jiimiirete,  pCTisanls  y  gnigner  beau- 

is  npres  aunir  sucee  &  attire  il'cui  iusquea  uu  sang,  ill  ..u„) 
ii  lie  ii  r  i-  si  ml  mis  ii  iie.'iul  pur  le  uonhiir  &  iustiee  dc  Dicu,  "  im 
e  ucult  le  mal  domeurer  impniiy. 

■  Philibert  do  L'orme.     Novvelles  Inventions 

"  povr  Bicn  Bestir."     Paris,  a.d.  1561.  cap.  iv,  fo 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

(In  the  use  of  Iron  in  S/nnf  out/  Brickwork. 

In  general,  the  architect  musl  fear  to  attach  any  iron-work  whatsoever 
]ii  |tOTM>  yrirt.  or  even  to  let  it  tom.li  il  ;  but  be  need.-  nut  take  the  same  pains, 
with  regard  to  til  fuelling  iron  to  briekwork  :  buried  in  brieknork,  very  little  it  any 
rhangc  in  it  takes  plaee  i  nor  dons  it  uppe»r  I  but  hrirkwork  is  injured  bv  it  :  but 
be  should  take  care,  that  no  iron-work,  particularly  if  wrought,  should  at  its 
tr.'iu  ln'iekwork,  cause  nist-slnins  to  the  lacing- work,  more  especially  if  of 


2 


286.  The  WTOiiirbt-iron  discharging  cradle-bars,  wliieli  the  author  has  placed 
over  atone  window-heads,  he  has  had  soldered  up  completely  in  a  sheathing  of 
milled  lead,  to  prevent  corrosion,  or  the  imparting  any  stain  to  (lie  stone-work  ; 
mid  where  he  has  placed  siieli  cradlo-kirs.  lie  ha-  afterwards,  neither  observed 
■eh  .it'  the  -time  heads  ;  but  even  the  slightest  settlement  or  yielding 
or  those  bars,  would  have  broken  the  stone-work  beneath  them,  if  there  had  not 
been  an  arched  hallow  spate,  left  between  the  iron  and  the  stone  ;  which  space, 
niter  the  building  had  settled,  was  merely  Concealed  by  an  extremely  thin  line. 
work,  set  in  a  great  deal  of  very  soft  mortar,  on  purpose  to  yield  in  case  any 
further  settlement  should  occur. 

i  —78 


railings,  filed  smooth  and 
very  expensive,  if  applied 


•287.  Perliups  if  this  cradle-bars  wens  heated,  and  pitched  all  over,  they  would 
need  no  oilier  preservation  from  nisi  ;  and  common  red  sealing-wax,  applied  lo 
hot  iron,  appears  to  form  a  perfect  anti-corrosion  i  arui-h,  which  neither  cold  nor 
great  heat  will  destroy. 

28fl,  The  author,  has  had  the  ends  of  wrought- 
linned  over,  when  inserted  in  stone-work  ;  bill  thi 
mi  a  large  scale. 

289.  How  injudicious,  is  the  exposure  of  iron  in  situations  where  its  corro- 
sion and  de  si  met  ion  may  lead  to  sorimis  consequences,  may  be  seen  in  the  steeple 
of  Saint  Mary-le-bow.  London,  where  there  is  n  wrought-iron  chain-bar  munmg 
through  the  shafts  of  the  Peristylium  ;  this  chniu-hur.  is  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  rust  ;  and  two  of  the  columns,  are  6plit  by  it,  through  the  body 
of  the  stone,  and  are  ut  present  only  held  together  by  girths-  of  iron  :  this  defect, 
will  in  t lie  end,  lead  to  a  very  expensive  further  repair  and  restoration  of  the 

290.  The  author,  had  some  lime  since,  lo  survey  a  steeple,  and  to  make  a  spe- 
cification for  the  repair  of  it :  this  steeple,  had  two  exposed  chain-ban  of  wrougnt- 
iron,  running  through  the  eighl  piers  support  ins  the  spire  of  it  ;  these  were  found 
considerably  rusted  :  he  therefore  deemed  it  requisite,  tluit  means  should  betaken, 
to  prevent  their  further  injury,  especially  us  the  foundation  of  the  steeple,  was 
defective,  was  ill-drained,  and  bad  been  badly  dealt  with  ;  the  means  proposed 

were  to  file  llieiu  clean,  to  heat  and  pitch  tin vcr,  ami  to  encase  them  in  sheet 

copper.     This  proposal  was  approved  of;  but  after  several  years' parochial  con- 
tentiori,  by  a  strange  inc\]>cric and  weakness  nl'jmlgmcul.  these  precautionary 

E revisions  were  removed  from  the  specification.  But  none  of  ihe  work  has  as  yel 
ecu  performed. 


Of  the  C/.rn/i,,, 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


It:  for  the  Facing  ■■]'  lh\ltmir:i  Hniidiiigs, 


s  pavings,  London  is 


291.    Mean  in  its  buildings,  bill  truly  sumptuous 
turproe  to  most  strangers. 

l'living  nl"  undressed,  but  square  granite,  nine  inches  deep,  is  provided  and 
bud  down  at  about  one  shilling  per  Ibot  superficial  :  imu  allowing  for  the  exlm 
price  which  is  paid  for  I  lie  lurinns  .if  brick". irk,  and  deducting  an  average  of  nine 
inches  from  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork,  it  appeals  that  (lie  plain  parts  between 
the  decorations  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 

may  he  faced  with  regular I'ses  nl'irraiiite.  unp.>li-be.| 

"it  is  I  rue,  but  almost  everlasting,  and  belter  wrought  and 
fitnoot her,  than  the  rubhle-Mvirk  uf  most  I  bit  hie  churches. 
and  that  at  tho  same  price  us  our  present  mean  brick- 
work ;  but  if  instead  of  will)  courses  of  square  granite, 

we  were  In  t'iie ■  iiii'!-  in  I  In-  ;im in  it  r.wiili  the 

'W)/miiV(Tfu™,"small  irregular  granite  could  be  brought     fccilon  i 
to  us  as  ballast,  ul  a  |irice  cheaper  than  that  of  any  kind  JJ7^J 

of  stone  which  vie  .it   prc-eul    use  :   and  in  Villas  and  clier 

many  other  Buildiugs.it  mighi  by  judicious  use,  be  made         J^1™ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


nil*  curb  eight  inches  illicit,  and  squared  all  round,  t 
'■illings  per  foot  superficial.  Indeed,  walla  » 
I*  built  in  Lemon,  of  superb  masonry,  twelve  inches  (hick, 
ipowd  Of  solid  blocks  of  squared  granite  curb, 
of  excellent  bond,  being  in  blocks  live  or  six  feel  long,  at  ~ 
three  shillings  per  foot  superficial  ;  while  walls  tun.1  brick  KlrviHiouofakiiMlufgn- 
»wJ  ■  half  thick,  faced  with  yellow  bricks,  eost  fifteen  pence  "l"  "°p"  ■"«"■" 
or  more  per  foot  superficial.  MMiM|fi  2 

The  granite  may  be  brought  from  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  exact  rn- 
ijniit'.l   si/.-,  without  the   enhanced  expense  of  the  high-priced   labour   of  the 

But  it  seems,  si 
of  the   Bankrupt*' Court,  London,  nearly  new,  the  author  oliservc 


e  do  not  volue  granite,  for  lately  passing  through  the  area 

ruprV  Court,  London,  nearly  new,  the  author  observed  workmen, 

thai  labour  which  might  almost  have  polished  the  granite  piers  of  the 


iiY.nl,',  absolutely  employed  i 
ofptsatv,  H  if  uiore  indicativi 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


(Jf Om  Injury 

Baih  italic  i  and  of  the  diffhenee  beh 


ii-litrlt  ha*  jrtilfii  ujimi  English  Ai c!iit<:t-l art; from  Uic  Eslensire  Ute  of 
goad  i/une  and  bad  itonc. 

392,  PruKArs  one  of  the  moat  fiitnl  events  for  modern  metropolitan  arclii- 
lecture,  and  for  that  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  England,  is 
the  repute  into  which,  in  modern  times,  Oalh  stone  has  come  :  of  nil  building 
free-stones,  it  is  perhups  the  worst  ;  it  is  naturally  of  so  ill  a  color,  is  of  so 
wamy  anil  coarse  a  texture,  is  so  porous,  and  so  readily  becomes  still  darker 
and  more  disagreeable  in  color,  is  so  soft  and  of  so  fragile  and  nipidly-decaying  a 
rininrc.  that  however  little  it  may  Cost  to  work  it,  that  little,  may  be  .justly  con- 
sidered to  be  thrown  away  :  of  the  churches,  which  have  been  built  within  lus.i 
than  llie  last  twenty  years,  wherever  this  material  has  been  made  use  of,  hardly 
one  exists,  in  which  more  or  less  dilapidation  in  the  stone-work,  bus  not  already 
taken  place  ■  the  restorations  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  West  mi  niter, 
Mrjrjtf  finished,  of  the  Terr  choicest  mid  of  the  most  carefully  selected  spe- 
cimens of  this  perishable  and  grim  material,  are  it  is  to  be  dejilorcd,  already 
irnurliliiiL-  a  way,  while  the  original  *ul>- plinths  of  the  building,  K.-in  j.  of  ,1  harder 
material,  have  alter  300  years,  suffered  little  from  the  tooth  of  time.  The 
■  -.  plinths,  cornices,  balustrades,  and  other  work  of  Hath  stone,  with 
which   the  Recent   Street  and  the  new  buildings  of  the  Regent's  Park,  London, 

have  been  pretended  to  he  decorated,  sire  air Iv  in  numerous  instances,  in  only 

-.  oars,  arrii  ed  at  a  frightful  decree  of  decomposition  ;  indeed  perls 
of  the  columns  of  ihe  park-lodges,  mar  the  Regent's  Circus,  have  already  fallen 
lodust  ;  already  are  the  columns  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Langham  Place,  fretting 
away,  ami  the  stone  casing  of  the  tower  of  the  same  church  is  flawed  in  many 
places.  If  any  one,  be  reidlv  unacquainted  with  the  ungenerous  nature  of  tho 
i'orr.|-'!iti.,n,  ln-tweeu  I  he  brilliant  and  admirable  quarries  of  Portland  roe-stone, 
and  the  doleful  ones  of  Bath,  lei  him  compare  the  superb  masonry  of  the  water- 
front of  Somerset  House,  built  about  fifty  years  since,  will)  that  of  the  building 
at  the  opposite  comer  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  built  about  fifteen  years  since,  and 
winch  h  n  chosen  specimen  of  its  kind. 

■203.   fiieellj  is  it  to  bo  regretted,  that  the  restorations  now  going  forw 


PART  1. 

.0  the  outside  of  Westminster  Abbey,  should    liy  a  weakness  of  jink-nieiil,  ,01. 1 

iiu  absurd  pretended  eon v.  I"'  1 1 ■  -  <>\'  [icri-liiiljle  iim!  grim  materials  :  if  any 

one  doubt  this,  lot  him  from  Saint  James's  Park,  view  the  beautiful  color  of  the 
lowers  and  parapet  of  the  Abbey,  which  are  of  Portland  stoop,  and  compare  their 
cheerful  and  brilliant  appearance,  with  the  rusty-iron-colour  of  the  new  work. 
Above  all,  he  will  deem  it  end  retrograding,  to  exchange,  the  present  plain 
embattled  parapet  of  hard  white  stone,  the  simplicity  of  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  plu'miii'*!  and  sobriety  of  1 1  if-  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  Cir  fragile 
monotonous  perishable  parapets  of  ipiutro-fcuilles  without  frame-work*.  The 
author  knows  not  whether  tin.'  exchange  of  good  hard  white  stone,  for  gTiibby  soft 
atone  which   al it    decays  while   under   the  very  workman's  tool,  be  made  with 

Cublic  monuy,if  It  be,  it  most  uiKjiu-sliuiiabW  culls  for  parliamentary  interference, 
at  the  same  plague  befall  the  western  towers,  which  though  faulty  in  detail* 
and  in  some  of  their  masonry,  are  nevertheless,  magnificent  in  proportion,  and 
brilliant  in  color  and  effect,  needing  rather  repair  and  correction,  than  universal 
impoverishment. 

e  would  behold 


201.    If  any  o 


it  degree,  the  difference  between 


o  churches,  both  built 
.  that  of  Saint  Margaret  Loth- 
llie  Hank  Of  England;  file 
tt*  decomposition,  and  is  more 
:s  ori frill 0)  surface,  has  assumed 
ee,  and  would  puss  for 


good  stone  and  had  stone,  let  him  look 
since  the  great  fire  of  London  in  the  year  HISS,  vi 
bury,  and  that  of  Suint  Bartholomew,  both  net 
former  remains  without  the  slightest  crack  flaw 
beautiful  from  time  ;  the  latter,  has  completely  lost 
in  every  pari   a  strangely  rough    and  shaggy  appi 

building  as  old  us  the  time  of  the   Roman-,  and  it   appears  even  more  decayed 
than  one  of  that  age  :  these  arc  both  the  work  of  Wren,  who  in  the  former  in- 
stance, no  doubt  had  the  selection  of  the  material,  I  nit  was  denied  it  in  the  latter. 
St.  Bnrthiil'    ■■■  "■■'  by    .lames  Gililis.  is  also  u  memo- 

1. j I ■  I ■  ■  in  i.mce  of  the  folly  of  using  perishable  and  ill-colored  stone  :  the  whole 
of  the  ranges  of  buildings  around  the  court  of  this  extensive  establishment, 
iillliough  built  only  about  two  thirds  the  time  of  Wren's  buildings,  are  in  the 
most  lamentable  slate  of  decomposition  ;  (he  surface  of  the  stone-work  being 
almost  universally  fretted  ana*  .  the  string-courses  cornices  and  other  projec- 
tions, are  generally  broken,  and  are  in  some  instances  wholly  perished;  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings  having  assumed  the  color  of  soot  ;  considerable  repairs 
have  been  performed  to  their  masonry,  and  some  of  the  kiliLslradiugs  of  the 
buildings  have  been  wholly  removed,— while  the  stone-work  of  the  two  hospital- 


Ming  '  I.  ':r;.|l. 


.,,..  |h.:i. 


r  dntcrburj  dihedral  ar 


..(  ..■iiiiiiKi.i  ...  -.inil.tii:^  ;i  ]>:n,'|.,l  in  r.  liif.  -.unit  r  I .  i  i .  ;  lit,.  I  it.-  n..-..  inr.iii.-t.,  of  IV. 
ihii  la  ■  chute  mid  »n  elerant  Mample,  but  being  againit  a  wall  ii  rtoe»  not  ap 
ii    ,,,..  (...,.■■,.  ,.i  ..■.,  i;  . 

1    ili'ilou.     The  Imitation  (if  a  parapet  In  the 


-ii.in.  -iii-  AIiSm  ,  . 
■■.,•   Mi,..,;'.     3| 

il,.i)i;-r!,.iui-- 


t*TM:   11.11. 

I.'.l'  , 


'}■  !"'■'■ 

lir)  :    i. 


.     f  doublful  «_,  ..__ 

riljty  tubiciucnt  to  Iti  rim  erection.    The  minimi! 

Idiiii  muullj  (if  not  alwaya)  lo  rhemore  flowlnna 

-  11  octuii  niHTiit  i  in.  Interim  U  Itaa  « " I .  nMnrlal  "indownif  the  choir  of  Ltcosctd 

4nl,  111(1  upon  [he  ocUconal  turret!  of  the  fnlttray  of  Si  A(LL-ii~liii..,i  .'nn-ltiv  tr  Ckk,  ,biir)  :  it 
-u  uied  round  the  head  of  u  doorway  it  St.  Stephen'.  Clut|i*l,  Wemuiin-ier :  both  Tnu-lnmlUt  and 
Omtrt-fiHiUa,  irtlkiiitl  /'l»w,  ire  In  be  met  within   the  iiiinps  and   eonurc.  round   the   Interior  of 

■  or  a  Tnwery -meen 
ltnlioned)  wfikhlm 
ilia] :  In  (he  Praahj-- 
■i  brcml-wrjrk  to  the 


unbllngtn  some  parti  of  it,  the  wtndnwa  of  Lichfield  OH 

.■i  the  leuttow  irm.cpt  of  Norwich  cm 

N.  ilral,  two  run  uf  mch  Q**lrrjntllil  ire  uicd  to  fur 

.::■■„  ,,■■!..  .■.  ..    ■  .  ..■..  .,,.,■,  .         .  .-, 

perpendlcojarly  under  two  tutuca  In  tho  serrtmit  doorway  leading  I 

dihedral  i  r,nd  1  nogl  of  re  "'-/mill—  mitk-ul  frnmm,  and  Hinnoumcu  uj  ■  imiu  nur 
!■  to  Iwteen  ill  Ihe  irteen  incloflriK  the  rhuir  nf  Canterbury  dihedral.— None  «f  the  eiiinjilo 


..,!,!  ,,i,    I.,  it..- 
-in  In  Ihe  r  ' 


ID  Euljr  Enilllb  Style  of  Weilmin.rer  Athej. 


,1   I '.  niKl'm, 


ie  at  the  dnlcrbury 


■ 
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. II  -iii. -l.l  tad  that  of  the  church  of  Si.  Martin  in  the  Hold*,  btull 
.if  Portland  stone  by  the  same  arc  I  a  toil,  are  scarcely  arTccled  by  time,  ;m< 
-•■main  of  the  most  beautiful  color. 

The  author  has  heard  il  asserted,  thnl   the  stone  of  Saint  Bartholomew's 
H.-pitnl  was  the  piuus  gift  of  a  benevolent  benefactor  ;  he  knows  not  whether 
.1,1   i-i.rtnitily  whether  given   or  bought,  the  hospital  could   baldly 
km  obtained  u  mure  nkchievouj  gin  or  purchase. 

Bur  -11  perverse  is  the  spirit  in  itrchiteeture  al  the  present  ilay,  that  not  onlv 
ire  excellent  kind-  of  atone  neglected,  bu1  they  are  even  maligned  ;  anil  there 
in-  nut  wanting  those,  who  while  they  expect  eternal  duration  from  inferior 
uanra,  such  as  those  from  I  he  quarries  of  Both,  which  decay  even  in  a  short 
ii\  [■-.  -lu-i  11  liu'li  iitv  rarely  acquire  that  hard  crust  which  lliey 
■Mnd  they  do,— vol  very  lm.iiy  pick  in  im filiation  into  separate  granules,  the 
nudist  granite,  altliough  in  ancient  works  two  or  three  thousand  year*  old  m 
mow,  tlley  Can  scarcely  find  any  decay  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  Extra  Cnuliua  required  in  Ilni/iliu^   Eilijins  n-il/i  Square  Stone. 

29.5.  So  guarded  must   an   nrehiteet   be   in   the  erection  of  edifices  of  large 
■pare  atone,  the  various  blocks  of  wliich  are  accurately  titled  together,  so  that 
we  ■time  cannot  alter  its  posit  inn  wit  limit  di-ai  Tjtigifig  in  any.  that   all  his  atten- 
tion i>  called  into  the  moat  active  play,  to  guard  against  every  irregular  settle- 
BWM  and  subsidence;   for  the   muterials  not   being  flexible,   but  triable,  most 
certainly  break  and  rand  in  coming  to  u  state   of  repose,  which  the  enormous 
ti'i  i;ds  in    fi  en  n  very  small   building   cannot  effect,  without  great 
itrnin  and  powerful  effort :  even  the  stone  window-sills  of  a  orison,  one  or  two 
though    I  hey  scarcely   enter  tile  piers  al  the  sides   of  them,  from 
■  ■  li.'liili .  ..lien  crack  in  (lie  middle  ;  and  not  i infrequently,  a  small 

Tjieii'liruWly  IV nil  eiieh  of  their  ends  :  this   may  he  observed 

i.  r  in  Gihspur  Street,  London,  and  in  many  other  instances. 
Much  of  the  firmest  ancient  mn-onry.  consists  of  very  small  blocks  of  stone, 
i    coarae  joints   in  a   considerable   quantity    of  inorlar.    which  the 
«ooe  has  well  imhihed  i  of  this  description    of  work,  were  formed  many  of  the 

-in. :.  hi  (J.ithie  vaultings  : — and  lo  this  day.  upon  di;_'giii.Lr  id sr  any  where  into 

ike  ground  in  the  nciiilil.iiurliiMiil  ol'the  destroyed  1'riory  nt'tlie  knii'hn  Honjii- 
at  Ctorkenwelf,  vousoirsof  the  arch-riba  of  tliut  building,  are  constantly 
i-  are  in  general  not  more  than  b  inches  long,  are  in  perfect 
lion,  and  though  wrought  with  very  great  precision,  are  out  arched,  their 
shortneej  enabling  them  to  be  set  to  the  proper  curvature  with  apparent  cxacl- 
•Ml  j  while  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  mortar-joints  between  tiiein,  has  pro 
urred  thein  from  fracture  by  settlement'. 

In  boUding  with  squared  stone,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  iq  prevent 
■  ..irse-  el'  the  masonry  from  touching  each  other  externally  ;  for  if 
i  be  not  taken,  the  external  face  of  the  stone-work  will  certainly 
off:  where  the  stones  are  heavy,  as  in  the  ease  of  columns,  damage 
■■inn  is  most  effectually  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  plates  of 


vA  pointing  them  up  only  when  ti 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

(if  the  Comparative  Erpnuc  of  Stucco  Brick  and  Stone. 

29G.  The  following  la  an  account  of  the  annual  burthen  of  brickwork,  stuc- 
coed externally. 

In  the  year  1825,  a  friend  of  the  author,  built  I  house  ;  lie  paid  for  every 
superficial  foot  of  brickwork  131  inches  I  hick.  12,/.  and  fur  every  fout  of  extt-rnal 
stucco  upon  the  brickwork,  67/.  so  that  the  annual  uiteml  ni  live  per  cent,  of 
the  money  expended  at  first  upon  each  superficial  (bo)  of  work  is  nine  tenths  of 
n  penny.  Two  years  afterwards,  timliui?  that  from  the  metallic  oxides  in  it, 
and  from  other  causes,  Parker's  cement  stucco,  would  not  retain  dislcinpcr- 
coloring,  he  had  it  painted  tour  times  with  oil  color,  fur  which  he  paid  one  shilling 
per  yard  suiierncial,  besides  a  charge  of  <\d.  per  yard  for  raising  a  scaffold,  cleaning' 
the  work,  a  topping  the  crack?  in  it,  and  in  wholly  renewing  part-  of  it,  which' 
made  the  then  outlay  amount  (o  lrW.  per  yard  or  2d.  per  foot  superficial  ;  this 
outlay  lasted,  till  three  years  afterwards,  another  scaffold  was  raised,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  paint  was  in  many  places  wholly  fretted  away,  more  cracks  were 
oliserved,  nnd  some  of  the  stucco  hud  perished;  and  beside*  the  cleaning  and 
repair  of  it.  three  coals  more  of  oil  paint  hail  to  he  laid  upon  it  i  the  whole  cost 
ofthia  fresh  application  was  IJrf.  per  foot  superficial,  and  it  lasted  only  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  same  operation  had  to  bo  repeated  at  a 
like  expense  i  independently  of  which,  from  the  fragile  nature  of  stuceo,  the 
whole  requires  to  be  renewed,  at  a  comparatively  short  jieriod  after  the  first 
application  of  it :  thus  it  appears,  that  the  annual  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended In  the  first  outlay,  tor  a  superficial  foot  of  brickwork  I3J  inches  thick. 
Stuccoed  on  the  outside,  added  t»  file  annual  burthen  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  is 
not  less  than  t\t!.  :  and  indeed  many  shop-keepers  who  have  stuccoed  fronts  to 
their  houses,  have  them  colored  or  painted  every  year  ;  and  some  kinds  of  stucco, 
such  as  mastic,  are  found  after  ten  or  fifteen  yours  to  lie  wholly  decomposed. 

297.  Now  a  superficial  tool  of  brickwork,  faced  with  the  very  best  white  or 
yellow liricks,  will  cost  only  I  ft/,  reckoned  at  very  liberal  prices  ;  this  will  scarcely 
require  any  repairs  during  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  therefore  Irf.  per  fool  Mfjflh 
ficial,  is  the  utmost  annual  cost  of  the  tirst  outlay  and  subsequent  burthen  of 
repairing  good  brickwork  13J  inches  thick. 

29y.  If  work  be  faced  with  courses  of  granite,  of  an  average  thickness 
of  nine  inches,  bonded  well  into  the  courses  of  the  brickwork,  (us  described 
in  §  201)  the  expense  of  such  a  wall,  will  be  rather  less  than  one  faced  with 
superior  bricks,  while  the  duration  of  it  will  be  such,  that  like  the  masonry  of 
our  ancient  church-towers,  it  will  hardly  require  any  repairs  in  several  hundred 
years  :  the  annual  expense  of  such  a  wall,  will  then-lore  he  less  than  run.'  penny 
per  foot  superficial  ;  while   such    masonry,  will  be  honorable,  urchitcrhirnl.  ami 

Eicturcsque,  and   even   better  than  that  of  Windsor  castle,  within  which  every 
ing  on  earth  would  be  glad  to  dwell. 

299,  If  walls  be  entirely  composed  of  square  granite  curb,  12  inches  thick, 
the  work  will  only  cost  per  annum  I  id.  per  fool  superfichd  ;  or  less  than  some 
plastered  work,  such  us  mastic,  really  costs  j  while  its  surface  will  remain  unim- 
paired after  mastic  has  been  fifty  times  renewed. 

300.  An  ordinary  brick  wall  13]  inches  thick,  faced  with  Bath  stone,  with 
a  coarsely  dragged  surface,  costs  as  much  as  such  a  wall  of  solid  granite  ;  and 
till  the  dishonorable  competition  began  in  Loudon,  between  Bath  stone  and 
Portland  'lone,  the  expense  of  Bulb  slum.'  was  nearly  one  half  more. 


CHAPTERS  XXXII.  XXXIII. 

301.  Competition  has  brought  the  price  of  Portland  stone  lo  about  the  same 
M  thai  of  Bath  stone  i  and  the  author  hit?  twn  been  informed  by  masons,  that  they 
have  sometimes  estimated  it,  at  less  than  But h  stone  ;  the  only  extra  expense,  being 
in  the  labor,  which  in  general  costs  about  one  half  inure.  But  this  competition, 
lis  lowered  the  quality  of  all  the  kinds  uf  stone,  wlm-h  it  i*  thought  worth  while 
ip  bring  into  the  market :  yet  it  may  in  general  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  even  inde- 
ui—ImiIIj  of  color  and  titue—  for  irehttectnre,  the  worst  block  uf  Portland  stone 
ii  belter  than  the  very  best  block  of  Hath  stone. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Of  lie  Degradation,  which  lh,  General  Utr  of  External  Stucco  hat  itlMghl  np.ii, 
Arctateilure ,  and  huw  it  has  'Vended  hi  Ruin  both  Taste  and  Cfiiitructivc  Excel- 
Itmx  hi  Eaglith  Building. 

302.  Low.  very-  low,  is  the  abasement  which  the  extensive  use  of  external 

stucco  has  brought  upon   English   architecture.     In  cases  where  no  one  would 

tm-rlv  have  thought   uf  building  otherwise  than  excellently,  this  pernicious 

ivrannically  confined  to  the  quarries,  those   illustrious  materials, 

.  i  might  have  reigned  for  many  a  century  in  glory  over  the  architectural 

inzdmu  of  England  ;  the  consequence  is,  thai  while  the  meanest  embellishment 

.  mir  jiulilii'  building.-,  tli,'  unsubstantial  dress  of  stucco,  is  thrown  In 

inunue  of  depraved  fashion,  over  our  private  residences  ;  the  richer 

b  giudinoM,  the  richer  in  architecture,  is  esteemed  the  work  :  hence,  in  many 

cases  all  taste  is  gone.     But  in  (lie  constructive  goodness  of  building*,  the  moat 

sensibly  is  the  injury  felt ;  the  quality  of  (he  materials,  and  (he  science  of  their 

adjustment,  ore  rarely  now  of  importance  enough,  to  influence  that  which  is  to 

be  concealed    by  stucco  :    bul    many  n  crack  and  Haw,  shew-  lluit  slime  cannot  lie 

mcccasfidly  imitated  ;  and  a  Palace  or  a  City  Hall,  composed  of  mortar  painted 

»itn   oil-colour,  has   more  the  appearance  of  a  model  formed  of  glaiiers'  puttv. 


zk 


ji  of  any  one  of  those  glorious  ancient  stone  edifices,  which  with  their  itit 

■■  jewel-handed  embroidery,  their  rational  structure  and  adornments, 
'r',.:.r  M  ttU  mind  of  the  most  ignorant  the  impress  of  goodness,  and  which  amid 
theit  aUence  seem  (o  say,  "  These  were  wrought  by  the  generous-hearted  who 
"  boasted  not  in  their  day  and  whose  names  are  now  unknown,  while  in  your 
"present  age  of  architectural  loquacity  you  produce  nothing  that  shall  survive 
"  your  short-lived  personal  records." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

On  the  Fnper  Otxtuhnt  for  the  Vie  of  External  Stm-co. 

303.  External  stucco,  may  lie  very  proper,  fur  the  garniture  of  an  old  house, 

t"ii  old  to  Ito  worth  a  mure  substantial  iv-iohtliou  ;  ii  may  be  proper,  for  a  short- 
li.cd  cuiutrv  plests  nre-huuse,  winch  caprice  may  in  a  tew  years  render  uucsti- 
msble  :  external  stucco,  may  be  very  fit  for  the  in  vesture  of  a  theatre,  which 
nun  In'  .|noilil_y  consumed,  or  upon  w liieli,  ami  upon  all  connected  with  it,  a  few 
lag  bankruptcy:  but  external  stucco,  smeared  over  a  cathedral,  or 
other  valuable  national  heir-loom,  is  profanation:  external  t 
1 


hospitals  and  other  pulilic  I 


:c  institutions, 
puling  those   funds,  which  put  O 


most  curtain  i 

;t  for  a  very  few  years,  vuntil  swell 
sufficiently,   to  perform  something   which   would  rival   the  beat  work*  of  the 

Hit  torn"  the  French  architect,  in  his  pamphlet  published  last  year  relative  to 
the  restoration  of  the  n|«i  of  the  celebrated  obelisk  of  Luior,  now  nnwwitml 
in  Paris,  has  the  folluwing  amusing  observation  : — "  Depuis  que  le  precis  qu'oa 
"  vieut  de  lire  est  compose,  i!  a  etc  decide  que  la  Pyramidion  de  robelisque  de 
"  Louqsor  sorait  rostitue  eu  mastic  Cette  restitution,  dont  les  pluies  et  lei 
"  gelees  feront  sans  doute  pruinpte  justice,  otfrc  par  ccla  peu  d'i  noon  v  emeus. 
"  puisque,  sauf  les  frais  d'nn  newel  echafaudagc,  ou  pourra  toujViurs  en  reveciir 
"  bu  bronxe  dore-."  The  iiuhirnaiit  artist,  could  mil  have  more  severely  satirised 
the  placing  a  poruqne  of  piaster  on  the  head  of  the  aspirin;;  antique,  for  he  knew 
welt  that  the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  ivoidd  form  the  ehiel enponse  of  such  a  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


304.  For  the  mere  consumption  of  fuel,  it  is  not  thought  loo  far,  to  send 
several  hundred  miles,  and  to  dig  an  enormous  distance  into  the  earth  ;  but  for 
(In-  stability  ;uid  adornment  of  lasting  public  building,  such  lalwir  is  looked  upon 
with  a  grudging  eye.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  be  fully  acquainted,  with 
the  various  strata  which  are   to   be   found   lying  in   the   immediate   i-icinilv  of 

Linirl.iu  ;  bul  it  lines  strike  him,  that  sd luiglil  he  provided  in  abundance  :  the 

depth  at  which  it  may  be  procured  may  be  great,  but  it  is  probable  f  t  In  myh 
granite  may  lie  too  deep)  thai  good  lime-stone,  may  be  procured  in  suliicicnt 
abundance,  tor  all  purposes  of  Iniililing,  ami  nt  less  expense  than  bricks. 

305.  He  or  they,  who  would  embark  capital,  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  is 
little  to  be  feared,  would  he  handsomely  repair!,  by  the  general  demand  in  which 
the  produce  of  their  works  would  he  held  j  thus  London,  from  a  city  of  Ihe 
meanest  and  most  fragile  materials,  might  become  the  grandest  and  the  niost 
substantial  city  in  the  world. 

306.  At  present,  so  fallen  is  the  good  old  style  of  building,  that  what  little 
ie  u  used  for  anything  but  paving,  which  is  ou  a  truly  noble  scale,  seems  as  il 

velghed  and  subdivided  by  a  microscope. 

307.  He  who  would  undertake  such  a  pursuit,  would  have  his  name  handed 
down  lo  [tosterity,  with  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  :  and  the  outskirts  of 
Loudon,  would  I"'  saved  from  much  of  1  lie  nuisance  of  brick- making :  and  another 
most  serious  evil,  would  he  avoided  ;  for  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sites  of  new  buildings,  are  previously  ruined,  by  the  original  comoaet  soil  being 
worked  out,  bv  the  brick-making  process  ;  and  thence  all  the  buildings  put  upon 
them  rend  ami  fracture  in  all  directions. 

:it.lH.  t  hi  i  he  subject  of  the  depth  at  which  free-stone  may  lie  found  lieneoth 
London  and  il.  uciuMiuiirhoiid,  are  here  quoted  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Mtd- 
dleiou  of  Lmmbatn,  published  by  biro  in  t lie  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.  1813. 
(11,  vol.  JW. 

ilk  stratum  passe*  under  London,  at  the  depth  of  three,  four,  or 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

st  within  five,  hundred  feet.  It  is  said,  that  the  chalk  stratum  was 
ilic  depth  of  one  hundred  uml  eight  (bet.  in  sinking  a  well  at  the 
llinz-othec,  Deptford.  It  gradually  rises  to  the  surface  in  about  ten 
«*  *t  Croydon  anil  other  places  .  it  then  lies  initiieiJiiitely  under  a  thin 
iblo  mould,  and  continues  tu  ascend  for  eight  or  ten  miles  more  to  the 
.th  :  there  it  has  attuincil  it.-  L'rcaie-i  height,  ami  forms  .1  ran;:o  of  stupendous 
.hi  the  nurtli  -iile  ul'  the  towns  of  [".1lli.1l.1ne.  Ashfurd,  Maidstone,  YV'ro- 
and  Westerham,  in  Kent  ;  Godstone,  Reigatc,  Dorking,  Gnildtiird  and 
"  1  Surrey  ;  as  well  as  on  the  north  side  of' the  South  D'nins, in  Sussex  ; 
all  (lie  precipices  of  chalk  stratum  in  England.  Indurated  chalk 
■  -1  lined  with  iron  tor  Dorking  lime,  (a  rock  which  is  supposed  tu  be  nearly 
"  equal  lo  Port  Ian  il-a  tune,  and  lire-stone]  may  nil  lie  obtained  wherever  there  is 
"  chalk.  Where  that  stratum  rise'  into  high  precipices,  these  things  may  be 
"obtained  at  the  easy  rate  of  quarrying  near  the  bottom  of  such  steeps ;  and  iu 
"  ill  other  part"  of  the  chalk  stratum,  iiy  sinking  a  mine  lo  the  place  where  they 
■■  repose,  near  and  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Some  persons  have  sunk  lo  an  equal 
"  depth  in  chalk  tiir  water,  ami  lane  obtained  it.  There  are  many  places, as  Clifton 
"  neir  Maidenhead,  on  the  Thames,  and  others  between  that  place  and  Henley, 
"In  which  the  raising  these  stones  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  especially 
"  I'll  lie  i>m  ner  of  the  soil.  At  Denbys,  near  llnrkiiiL-.  Surrey.  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers 
sunk  such  a  well,  mi  the  tip  of  that  high  hill,  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  there  "lilained  a  full  simply  of  tine  water  ,   if  the  object  of  Mr. 


"  Typts  had  l>een  si 


lould  have  fi' 


The  time   may  come  when,  through  an  increased  knowledge  of  geology, 

quarries  may  bt-  opened  in  the  immediate  neighl rl I  of  many  cities  which 

ire  now  confined  tu  the  use  of  bricks,  or  which  can  alone  procure  stone,  at  the 
heavy  eipeuse  of  distunt  carriage. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


ssxr 

810.  f 


0/  the  Quantity  of  Material  RequitUe  in  a  Bui/ding. 

309.   Mueh  ignorance  has  been  in  modern  times  abroad  in  the  world,  of  the 
itity  of  material,  requisite  to  bo  employed  in  rendering  a  building 
pa/ting  it  toBit/ter,  docs  more  than  the  quaatili/  of  material. 


910.  A  Gothic  architect,  bus  built  a  vault  onlv  a  few  inches  thick,  which 
l'»-  lusted  five  or  sit  hundred  years  unimpaired  ;  and  lias  saved  purse,  walls,  piers, 
amt  i;  iutidalii.il,  alike  inmi  a  heavy  burl  ben  :  but  a  modern  vault  of  immense  thick- 
Beat,  h*»  either  fractured  Inetontfy,  or  has  thrust  out  the  walls,  sunk  the  founda- 
tion, and  led  to  n  rebuilding  >.t'  the  whole  structure. 

31 1.    Five  hundred  years  ago.  the  stone  apire  .if  Satiabury  Cathedral,  was 

tarried  up  to  a  In  ■  in  hi  m  hicl'i  tew  human  w  orks  hai  e  ever  attained,  and  has  ever 
niiiCK  resisted  storm  tempest  ami  lidnmriL"  ;  and  if  violence  be  not  used  against 
it,  inav  last  ns  long  as  the  pyramids,  though  compared  with  them  it  is  almost  as 
light  as  a  leather  :  but  the  more  I'limlinius  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  has 
I'r.im  its  want  of  equilibrium,  split  desperately  in  five  hundred  places,  from  Vta 
crown  to  the  fool  ol  its  supporting  peristvlium  ;  and  many  modern  small  steeples, 
frotn  that  and  other  causes,  have  required  to  be  rebuilt,  in  less  than  an  hundred 
s  liiim  their  lir-t  construction. 


ileeny  of  constructive  ■Mom,  offnpeUad  tin-   inUndad  western  campanile*  of 


Saint  Fetor's  tu  remain  unbuilt,  the  inundation  of  the  church  ti 
their  rising  burthen,  ami  the  facade  of  the  building  lo  rem* 
largest  hut  meanest  on  earth. 


ved  from 
to  this  day  the 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

On  the  Disregard  j>aut  to  the  J)uruti'Hiof71mtdinpi,notuithitanditigtAe  Great  Increase 
of  Chemical  Knowledge. 

318.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  in  this  age,  in  proportion  as  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  architcetund  construction  advnnces,  us  the  chemical  pro- 

Cliei  and  the  duration  of  material!  become  better  hiouni,  the  actual  practical 
Iding  of  this  country,  rich  by  nature  and  political  position,  retrogrades  sadly 
both  in  goodness  and  wisdom  ;  and  the  improved  cjsmnmJ  tnoa  kdg  of  am  time, 
seems  employed  for  little  else  in  building,  tbuii  the  discm-eri/  of  what  material*  mil 
moil  readily  periih,  when  exposed  to  the  bleak  atmosphere  of  our  northern 
climate  :  ami  not  only  will  these  remarks  apply  to  private  edifices,  but  even  lo 
buildings  of  a  public  nature,  which  belong  tu  those  permanently  founded  institu- 
tions, which  being  endowed  with  landed  estates,  and  large  funded  property, 
certainly  make  an  improvident  use  of  their  means,  in  building  that  which  after  a 
few  years  must  be  renewed. 

314.  The  truth  is,  the  durability  of  a  building,  is  that  which  is  at  present 
the  least  thought  of:  a  design  is  chosen,  into  which  every  description  ot  finery 
is  introduced  ;  the  extent  of  outlay  is  previously  determined,  without  regard  to 
either  the  siio  or  the  nature  of  the  intended  work  ;  if  for  that  outlay,  the  design 
can  he  executed  in  granite  oiik  and  bronze,  it  is  so  executed  ;  if  it  should  appear, 
that  tho  limited  amount  will  only  provide  a  building  veneered  with  soft  and 
ill-coloured  stone,  the  estimate  anil  design  are  thought  to  be  equally  good  ;  if  it 
appear,  that  planter  only  can  lie  ull'onW,  lite  professional  man's  accuracy,  nnd 
knowledge,  go  tininijiii^nod  ;  but  if  1  lie  estimate  will  neither  afford  brick  nor 
"tone,  high  then  will  the  architect  rank  for  talent,  if  he  can  discover  a  com- 
|»«itiini,  which  while  it  saves  half  the  outlay  requisite  Ibr  brick  or  stone,  is  mid 
to  he  equally  durable,  or  more  so, 

8lfi.  Iln  who  courts  future  fame,  for  his  constructive  knowledge  and  accu- 
racy of  calculation,  will  act  differently  ;  and  will  be  very  shy,  of  adopting  any 
new  wonder- working  invention,  before  sufficient  trial  :  for  some  ages,  many 
inventive  geniuses,  have  endeavoured  to  make  in  a  few  hours,  stone  rocks,  upon 
■  scale  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of  architecture  ;  but  every  attempt, 
bhllHItu,  Im  III  I' mil  lluil  so  short  n  time  has  not  yet  sufficed  to  do  that  which 
hu  Ink  on  nature  thousands  of  year*. 

IM.     I  lie  sc it  of  gcolngj ,  (ells  us,  that  we  have  rocks  enough  j  and  tlie 

■    ilv  nt  man,  (or  something  in  lieu  uf  it)  were  heller  employed  in  procur- 
ing those  already  made,  than  in  adding  lo  their  number. 


■ 


APTERS  XXXVII,  XXXVIII. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

O*  the  Modern  Bad  Choice  of  Material*,  their  Uoftnni  and  Falte  Economy. 

317.  One  of  the  worst  imperfections  in  modern  architecture,  is  (he  patch- 
work mode  of  composing  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  lit'  many  different  kinds  of 
materials,  which  Combine  ill  together  in  crdur  and  nature:  a  most  memorable 
initance  of  IhU,  la  the  palatal  caput  niortuum  of  a  million  of  money,  in  St.  Jamea'« 
Park.  Of  everlasting  graitiie.  and  ephemeral  soft  stone  :  fritfa  figure*,  of  pale 
milky  marble,  and  columns  of  rusty  cast  iron  ;  the.  union  of  bright  Portland  stone, 
■ith  grubbv  Bath  stone  and  brown  terra-cot  tti  :  if  mty  jumble  of  materials  could 
make  architecture  resemble  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  surely  it  is  to  bo 
fmntl  at  Pimlico  :  and  that  which  shows  further  weakness  of  judgment,  is  the 
,  thai  while  amid  the  extravagant  profusion  of  this  unit >r(u nut e 
palace,  a  sorry  pretended  economy,  1ms  i  mi  need  I  hi'  use  to  a  large  extent  of  very 
perifhahle  materials,  a  sum  much  more  than  sufficient  to  have  |iaid  tile  diU'crcuco 
wtiroen  the  pri<«  of  (rood  tnateriols  and  bad  materials  for  the  whole  building,  has 
iieen  expended  in  the  folly  of  a  triumphal-arch,  before  the  paW<>,  of  marble,  which 
in  this  climate.  though  the  most  costly,  is  tin.-  least  durable  of  all  descriptions  of 
inch  iin-li,  it'ever  finished,  would  require  a  glass-case  over  it  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather. 

818.  If  in  a  palace,  where  bo  expense  has  been  spared,  such  be  the  unfor- 
lanate  result,  what  may  lie  expected  in  buildings  of  an  inferior  class  V  Few, 
'ervfrw,  are  indeed  the  buildings  now  erected,  of  which  a  man  may  honestly  say, 
■  The  d'siL-n  is  L'lod,  lumdsonic,  and  harmonious,  and  so  are  the  materials  of  the 
»ork."  With  all  the  intended  parsimony,  a  /inn-tied  extravagance  ia  really  fallen 
into,  and  that  for  the  production  of  mere  ruins  of  an  ugly  aspect. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  tic  Prevalent  Perverie  Spirit  by  which  in  Modern  Timet,  Material*  the  Leant 
Proper  for  the  Duration  of  Architecture  arc  ElBptoytd  in  the  Variant  Part*  of 

»wuny  ffiurfel  Edifice*. 
319.   lu  modern  times,  another  gradation  in  the  decline  of  English  Practi- 
Architeeiure,  ensues  from  the  bad  adaptation  and  choice  of  materials. 

820.  So  perverse  is  the  evil  spirit  that  reigns  over  (his,  that  in  myriads  of 
cases,  the  materials  chosen  for  a  work  appear  to  be  such  as  would  have  been 
naturally  selected  for  avoidance, 

321.  Thus  the  Building-act  forbidding,  in  London,  timber  joists  to  be 
carried  into  party-wall-,  llicv  arc  generally  carried  from  buck  to  front  through  a 
house  [  hence  they  should  be  borne  on  unllbirhiiiLj-  supports  ;  the  central  cross- 
divisions  of  the  house,  should  he  of  substantial  brick-work  ;   hut  this  is  in  at  least 

I bssttu  ..fall  the  London-built  houses,   merely  a  slight    partition    of  timber. 

v  loch  containing  in  its  cushion  every  structural  fault,  yields  beneath  the  burthen, 
and  the  whole  ayslera  of  lloor*  nud  niotiic;  puckers  in  like  a  tailing  sheet.  A 
timber  partition,  may  be  scientifically  formed  so  as  not  to  yield  ;  but  then,  with 

x  science,  it  will  easily  rot  and  bum,  neither  of  which  will  a  wall  of  briek- 

k  or  masonry. 


322.  Again,  Iron  is  in  modern  times  used  in  improper 

pretence,  that  a  beam  of  cast-irun  will  amid  a  dreadful  conflagration  remain 
proof:  this  is  not  so  ;  a  mere  beam  of  east-iron,  amid  the  fur;  uf  the  element  la 
only,  as  it  were,  like  a  poker  immersed  in  a  grate  of  ardent  coals  ;  becoming 
ipeedily  heated,  it  increases  the  unrestrained  burning,  and  with  the  approach 
of  the  feast  water,  tlie  treacherous  beam  simps,  mid  adds  to  (lie  damage. 

We.  have  oven  seen  in  the  present  day.  llie  stone  lantern  id's  public  edifice, 
supported  u|hjii  cast-iron  beams,  which  il  tends  to  snap,  and  which  will  bear  no 
tire, — instead  of  being  raided  geometrically,  so  us  to  consolidate  and  hold  together 
it.<  mpftMM, 

323.  But  the  worst  property  nl'  c:e.t-iron   beams,  is   their   ertaintuUure  ; 

frequently,  though  they  will  bear  considerable1  weight  in  an  inert  condition,  the 
least  addition  to  that  weight,  or  the  leas!  tremor  given  to  them,  will  break  their 
substance,  and  cause  perhaps  beside?  destruction  of  property,  loss  of  life  or 
limb.  The  (inly  legitimate  mid  scientific  use  of  Cast-iron  in  buildings,  is  the  sub- 
jection of  it  to  eoMpretrion  :  nearly  all  the  instances  of  its  use  in  modem  architec- 
ture, where  it  is  subjected  to  the  cross-strain  of  its  own  gravity  ami  to  that  ol'a 
heavy  additional  load,  savor  strongly  of  n  decline  of  art  and  skill. 

324.  In  ground-Ill  mr-  in  con  t  net  with  damp,  cist -iron  beams  laid  upon  wall- 
plates  of  stone  or  iron,  are  well  applied  ;  for  a  lloor  M  constructed,  will  list  long: 
but  by  fatal  perverse ness.  this  useful  application  of  east-iron  is  rarely  made  :  the 
author,  wherever  he  has  so  applied  iron,  has  loimd  llie  most  successful  result. 

325.  Cost-iron  Breast -summers  will  not  easily  decay  by  rot  ;  but  under  fire. 
they  are  fur  leis  certain  than  even  those  of  wood.     The  author  has  surveyed 

many  houses  after  cotithi^rati but  lie  never  rcmeinliers  to  have  seen  even  one 

wooden  breast-summer  wholly  destroyed, — Ibv  being  near  the  bottom  of  a  fabric, 
and  too  thick  to  ignite  entirely,  thei   are  hardly  ever  consumed  through. 

320.  By  London-bridge,  occurred  at  one  of  the  new  houses,  perhaps  the 
first  fire  where  cast-iron  tire-proof  I  ireast -summers  bad  been  used. — The  building 
had  three  of  them,  and  two  of  these  snapped  by  the  action  of  the  fire  and  water  ; 
and  the  external  brickwork  of  the  fabric,  was  entirely  ruined.  Again,  near 
Charing  Cross,  another  fire  occurred,  at  a  house  where  cast-iron  breiist-su miners 
had  been  employed  ;  here,  too,  the  brickwork  was  ruined, and  had  to  lie  rebuilt. — 
There  is  do  probability,  thai  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  brickwork  would  have 
fallen  if  breast -summers  of  wood  had  been  made  use  of. 


327.   But  the  whole  svst. 
masonry  or  brickwork,  ought  1 


i  is  wrong. — Columns  or  piers,  and  arches,  of 
be  used  ;  by  this  the  weigtt  would  consolidate 
of  the  arches:  at  present,  the  weight  makes  ttici  breast-sum  mcr 
droop  down  :  the  wood,  in  drying,  assumes  a  smaller  scantling,  and  the  brick- 
work becomes  crippled  as  may  be  seen  more  or  less  in  most  instances  where 
breast-summers  of  wood  have  hce.n  employed. 


— *     Hefglil  of  Ihc  Timber  Bremiai 

— r.     Jlritftilotllie  Urm.t -trimmer" 

4.     Briekwoik  oret  til.!   Bwl-lll 

by  the  abrinkaffe  of  [he  Urn  In 
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938.  Again,  llie  whole  system  of  Doming,  Arching,  ind  Groining,  with 
ribbed  mulling  of  wood,  is  wrong :  it  is  unskilful,  it  is  unbonourable,  it  ii  very 
cnslly.  il  is  subject  to  destruction  by  tin'  and  by  rut.  it  is  unsound,  the  shrinkage 
of  the  wood  spoila  the  plastering  put  upon  it,  but  it  is  used  bemuse  il  is  thought, 
/«W»,  to  he  economical. 

329.  Take  the  instance  of  the  domed  ceiling  of  the  Lowther  Arcnde.  Lon- 
don. The  lines  of  this  an:  formed  skilfulk  ;  it  exhibits  ■  proper  knowledge  of 
the  sections  ofdomes.  md  of  their  useful  adaptation  ;  iln.se  who  d<i  mil  rightly 
know,  in  h  hat  manner  *  spherical  vault  may  lie  eat  so  as  to  lit  exactly  almost  anv 
H>rt  nf  Plan,  and  so  us  to  overcome  every  i I mi.L; i rt uli L< ■  structural  mid  other  ditfi. 
colty,  may  there  observe,  (he  manner  in  which  the  sections  of  bflMiapholtosl 
domes  are  made  lo  lit  correctly  the  rectangular  compartments  of  the  Plan  ;  and 
above  all,  the  way  in  which,  from  the  avenue  coming  obliquely  next  the  Strand, 
the  first  dome  of  the  series  is  cut  obliquely  so  as  to  le-Bve  no  raggedneas.  or  be 
prevented  from  exeoutioii  !>y  am  structural  difficulty.  But  in  the  narrow  coin- 
|k-irtruent  next  St.  Martin's  Church,  the  ellipsis  lias  been  made  use  of  in  order  lo 
accommodate  the  Plan,  whereas  the  u-<>  of  circulur  sections  would  have  produced 
more  grace  and  correctness  at  less  expense.     See  $  867.   No.  8. 

One  temporary  ivutn-  is  sufficient  for  luruiuji  all  the  diilercnt  domes  form- 
ing such  a  lenoa,  and  to  construct  all  the  domes  in  luting  incombustible  materials 
for  a  price  not  one  farthing  dearer  than  the  cost  of  combustible  rotting  ribs  nf 
woodwork. 

330.  But  the  pernicious  system,  has  been  long  omfvufied  into  ImildiiiL' :  wo 
have  now,  no  masons,  uo  bricklayers,  whose  scientilic  knowledge  is  cultivated  -. 
Mt  artificer,  except  the  carpenter,  no"  knows  anything  ol drawing  geometrical 
Uue>, — and  he,  from  the  decay  of  art.  rarely  know-  anything  which  can  carry 
kiro  in  a  scientilic  nimincr  through  any  structural  difficulty,  much  less  enough  to 
en  noble  his  art. 

and  masons  are  in  general  very   tractable  men,  who   may  bo 
;  any  degree  of  skilfulneis,  though  our  modem  bricklayers  are  mostly  the 


uagbi 


.iii,l  bast  ciTvfid  workmen  who  are  to  be    found  at    present    pruetii-im;  i. 


any  handicraft  business;  and  while  most  other  workmen  take  u  pride  in  trying 
and  rendering  their  work  exact,  the  modern  brick  layer  seems  to  think  his  dignity 
ndV-nded  hi  altering  the  position  of  Ids  material.-  from  the  place  where  they  may 
bsve  been  first  hastily  cast,  and  would  rather  abuse  you  than  alter  a  joint  or  fill 
[  .  nay,  if  even  the  bricks  of  which  he  is  forming  (lie  most  important 
bearing-pier*,  break  under  the  blow  of  his  trowel,  he  leaves  them  where  they 
!in-ak.  alike  unconcerned  whether  they  support  their  burthen  or  sink  beucath  it. 

331.  Bui  let  us  become  ottcc  more  Rial  FiEe-Hasosb,  and  we  shall  have 

ribbed  vaults,  ami  ilnmes.  null  of  -ione  for  the  price  of  our  present  mean  and 
perishable  wooden  skeleton-work  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  workman,  his  quickness, 
bis  handlness,  and  his  ability,  will  with  those  imperishable  domes  and  i  units,  give 

us  the  cunning  and  adornment  of  the  olden  li s,  for  even  the  price  of  the  mean 

'       snd  disgraceful  cuticle  of  lath  and  plaster  with  which  our  present  mock  architcc- 

332.  Wooden  rib-work  and  plastering,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest 
breakage  or  defect  in  the  roof;  a  tile  or  u  slate  broken,  the  trampling  of  a  per- 
nio, the  least  crack  in  the  lead-work,  may  lead  to  destruction  before  the  damage 
;-  iiltm  mil 

333.  Of  the  improper  use  of  K-rought-iron  notice  has  already  been  taken  In 
Chaptesb  XXVI.  and  XXVII.,  of  the  improper  use  of  Bath-stone  iu  CHArTEB 
XXIX..  and  of  the  quick  decav  of  Mastic,  and  of  the  improper  use  of  Parker's 

lenient,  iu  ClIArTEB  XXXI. 


11  over  Eurni 
been  in  n  gradual  Mule  of  decay  ever  since  the  rcijrn  of  King  Hourv  tl 
Eighth. 

The  success  of  our  forefathers,  proves  that  they  treated  their  subject  »hil< 
sophically  ;  it  proves  tlmt  the  roust  del ieate  refinement  ol  theory  ant!  the  mo 
exact  practical  skill,  went  hand  in  hand,  and  were  inlon.-liiingeuMy  tlie  result  l 
each  other,  so  that  it  Is  impossible  to  si'parate  their  theory  fmin  their  prm  tier  .- 
Their  works,  seem  as  it  were  from  their  birth,  to  lmve  co-inherited  this  e: 
lence  ;  they  appear  to  have  come  forth  from  the  Womb  of  Art,  perfect 
freshening  like  the  hud  of  the  plnnt,  in  the  pride  of  beauty  more  than  human 
The  arches,  beams,  and  other  great  component  parts  of  them,  had  as  much  to  ( 
with  their  form  and  outward  i;rares,— as  the  hones  and  muscles  of  the  iiumi 
frame  have  to  do  with  tit  graces,  actions,  nod  smiles ;  like  the  flowers  of  tl 
Held,  their  works  arc  wonderfully  different, — the  study  of  the  in.  like  the  study 
botany,  i-  never-ending  ;  they  all  hear  the  impress  o!"  design  |  they  all  seem  : 
though  they  were  from  the  type  derived  from  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Wisdom 
which  erst  gave  the  pattern  for  the  Holy  Tal>ernacle. 

335.  All  the  architectural  works  of  the  olden  tiroes,  which  exhibit  su< 
structural  excellence,  do  all  awaken  ihe  most  delightful  sen.- a  lions,  in  the  poi 
the  antiquary,  the  philosopher,  the  layman  and  the  churchman,  ihe  civilian  ai 
the  warrior,  the  prince  :uid  tlie  |ioa.siiiil  : — Structural  excel  lei  ice.  and  poetry,  | 
hand  in  hand,  alike  with  I  lie  work-  of  ilie  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  Ihe  Hindoo* 
the  Romans,  the  A  rid  is,  the  Moors,  ami  the  early  l.'hristi.ins.  Hut  now  inste 
of  so  forming  our  architecture,  we  disdain  structural  excellence  ;  the  only  end. 
vour,  is  to  copy  at  second-hand,  some  ancient  work,  in  bad  and  improper  ma1 
rials,  and  strike  alone  (and  that  even  but  very,  verv  rarely)  at  pictorial  effect :  j 
we  wholly  fail ,  the  proof  of  this  is,  thai  file  soul  of  tin-  modern  pa  inter  which  ■ 
fights  in  embodying  in  liis  charming  work-  all  kinds  of  ancient  architect  lire,  * 
not  copy  one  particle  of  our  modern  architecture  ;  nor  will  we  ourselves  cop 
from  it :  This  proves  ineotitcstably  that  art  and  science  in  architecture  liav 
fallen  ;  were  it  otherwise,  our  porcelain,  our  plate,  our  furniture,  every  thin 
around  us,  would  bear  the  strong  family  impress  of  our  architecture,  as  sue 
things  have  in  nil  times  past  and  in  all  nations. 

33ti.  The  author  does  not  write  this  for  the  present  age,  ilr  he  expect* 
he  cut  short  by  it  with  all  I  lie  usual  false  iiri'unicii;-  of  the  present  high  prices 
labour  and  materials,  prices  which  are  however  comparatively  cheaper  th 
they  were  at  any  former  period. 

It  cannot  bo,  that  modern  Britain  is  unable  to  rival  in  the  intrinsic  goodness 
and  beauty  of  her  architectural  works  any  nation  of  antiquity.  Nay.ehen  bui  tli 
probability  (however  fallacious  I  llial  one-hundredth  part  per  cent,  more  profi 
may  be  obtained  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  speculation, 
company  of  touimerci.il  jr. IiIht-  in  some  narrow  allev  of  London,  will  in 
hours  raise  capital  eiimiL'h  1"  build  of  the  tincsl  and  most  lasting  materials,  workj 
as  great  as  the  Pyramids  and  ail  the  other  grand  works  of  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Of  Ihe  Injun,  Regulting  lo  Architect  urc  from  the  Improper  Stale  in  which  Timber  it 
Generally  Uned  in  London  and  iti  Surrounding  Neighbourhood. 

887.  Added  to  the  other  defects  of  modern  English  building,  partici 
that  of  the  metropolis  ami  ils  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  Ihe  improper  stu 
which  limber  is  used.      This  subject  lias  been  slight  I  v  noticed  in  $  827, 


CHAPTER  XXXV 111. 

The  major  |>nrt  of  our  brat  timber,  it  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  it  immrrieil  in  docki,  and  lift  there  iloatinir  till  it  is  sold  for  immediate  use  ; 
[he  consequence  of  (his  is,  thut  the  limber,  (though  even  it  may  he  previously 
properly  seasoned  >  becomes  swelled  t < >  nuioli  beyond  it«  ii inner  ami  Us  ultimate 
l*ilt,  i*  hastily  framed  together  while  the  very  water  is  running  from  it  ;  and 
irry  soon  after  it  is  so  converted,  it  shrinks  to  such  a  degree,  that  every  tenon 
becomes,  loose,  every  ji.ii uf  strains  filscly  from  the  shrinkage,  ami  every  ceiling 
tad  quartered-partition  cracks  by  i  lit-  opening  diminishing  mid  distortion  of  the 


338.  Some  persons,  fancy  that  to  immerse  timber  in  water  seasons  it ;  how- 
ever this  may  be  (and  it  may  well  !«■  doubled)  it  dues  not  render  it  lit  for  use, 
but  the  »ery  reverse  of  it.  Timber  for  ordinary  purposes,  should  be  shrunken  to 
its  smallest  limit*  In'fore  it  is  worked  up  :  t  In-  li-a-t  possible  change  should  occur 
is  the  timber  after  the  work  is  framed  and  adapted  ;  for  all  the  oblique  joints  of 

it,  by  shrinkage  l» me  imperial,   each   be nriiig-ti tuber  then  hongs  straining 

U]Kol  a  single  point  instead  uf  upon  a  Hal  direct  tihiitinent  -,  thence  many  of  the 
jtruta  and  other  bearing- limbers,  rend  by  the  weight  hanging  merely  upon  their 
angle*. 

.In  act  ihould  be  patted  by  the  legislature  for- 
Mting  the  general  immtraon  i<f  thii/ter  in  water 
hy  lie  mcrrhinitt. 

339.  In  very  many  cases,  dry-rot  is  engen- 
dered in  our  hastily-1'oris.triH.'tci!  buildings,  by 
die  quantity  of  dock-water  pent  up  in  the  timber, 
by  its  mortices  and  other  joints,  by  the  plaster- 
ing, by  ibe  brick"  oi  k.  am!  \i\  many  other  causes. 
While  our  ttmlier  U  at  the  saw-pit,  the  water 
streams  from  it  :  and  though  it  may  appear 
choke  and  close,  when  first  selected  and  wrought, 
the  sin)  and  air  in  a  very  lew  days  suffice  to  ren- 
der it  coarse,  open,  full  of  cracks,  and  wholly 
anfit  for  good  work. 

340.  Our  specifications  are  very  strict  in  the 
requirement  of  the  |u.-rfi-clioti  and  proper  season- 
ing of  timber ;  but  these  precautions  arc  almost 
oelesa  :  the  builder  tan  hardly  procure  at  any 
price,  timber  which  Is  not  in  a  dropsical  condi- 
tion ;  and  twelve  montha,  in  general,  suffice  to 
diminish  in  bulk,  and  to  split  our  carpentry,  alike  < 
nhetber  it  be  framed  for  the  palace  or  the 
collage,  for  the  public  or  the  individual. 


I.  S.   A  Principal  ud  i  Slnit  n 

kiufr-noit  or  luijiendcr  of  new 
.  SA,  A  Principal  and  a  strut  origin 


CHAPTER  XL. 

On  the  Oartkumt*  "/"■''  BamtMng_fivm  Public  BwiUtgf  <>»  Coiabmtibte  AlatenaU. 

/tad  of  the  Duattert  Emanating  from  this  Vice. 

341.  It  docs  not  appear  whose  fault  it  is,  yet  hardly  can  it  be  deemed  any- 
thhux  short  of  a  crime  apiinst  the  nation,  that  the  most  truly  valuable  collection 
of  riches  in  the  world,— the  statuary,  the  ouriiisities,  the  record*,  the  books,  the 
royai  library,  the  immense  wealth  of  tin-  British  Mn-eum.  the  liberal  gifts  of  the 
public,  I  lir  niuniueeiuc  uf  Lings,  the  liberal  and  princely  L'ifts  of  high-»ouled  true 
liairiuis.-  -nay.  it  is  a  tlmlish,  11  childish  crime,  tut  this  wwilei'fid,  this  admired, 
this  unpurchasabie  store,  of  art,  taste,  «i-'l'un,  I  fin  niug,  i>f  heavenly  and  of  human 
mind, should  be  placed  in  a  new  boilding-,  where  the  consuming  il<>or.  the  blaiitij: 
rout-beam,  tin-  ignited  wainscot,  may  destroy  in  a  few  hours,  the  relics  of  four 
thousands  of  years,  or  more,  the  statuary  of  Phidias,  the;  invaluable  manuscripts. 
the  Magna  Chart  a,  und  the  innumerable  other  things,  which  neither  industry, 
wealth,  nor  time,  can  replace.  How  many  centuries  did  the  timber-work  of  Yort 
Minster  escape,  ami  was  yet  ut  last  consumed,  and  with  its  destruction  entailed 
that  of  much  of  rhe  precious  sculptures  in  stone,  which  till  lately  enriched  that 
sacred  and  august  fabric  r 

.1-12.  (.'an  no  one  now  build  an  edifice  which  will  neither  r.,1  imr  hum? 

I  in me  Imilil  apartment-  united  with  brick  nr  -tunc  'f 

The  British  Museiuu  ought  to  be  buill  without  joist*,  girden,  floorings,  ceil- 
ings, or  even  bond,  of  timber :  nti  incombustible  nn.it'  may  be  difficult  to  construct 
well ;  but  the  case  demand:,  imperiously  I  hat  it  should  be  so  constructed  :  the 
building  should  contain  no  skirtings,  wni  use  ot  tings,  or  door-linings,  of  wood  ;  these 
should  lie  of  stin-C",  stone,  i.r  murble,  or  of  some  other  incombustible  material ; 
scarcely  should  the  dm. is  and  windows  he  of  wood,  or  have  any  material  about 
them  which  can  hum. 

And  above  all,  as  many  of  these  hue  slums  of  kin>w  leilne,  industry,  and  his- 
tory, will  themselves  hum,  they  ought  1<>  he  S"  detached,  in  small  portions,  that 
any  lamenluble  accident,  shall   only   destroy  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 

343.  Wlteu  a  wretched  conjhi/'ration  hns  lalai/i/  deprived  ut  of  a  Brititth  Muicum, 
he  nation  in  a  ferine  id.  with  Inuii  clamour,  in  1 1  order  nil  incombustible  building 
o  lie  erected  ;  but  there  can  never  again  he  soch  a  "  Bivnisit  Mcseum*  as  the 

nation  now  possesses,  ami  which,  with  proper  care,  would  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
richest  and  most  surprising  collection  on  earth. 

344.  On  this  subject,  Albert i,  with  his  accustomed  wisdom,  speaks  thus: — 
"  I  tun  entirely  for  having  the  Hoofs  nf  Temples  arched,  us   well   because  it 

"  Line*  them  the  greater  Dignity,  as  because  it  makes  them  more  durable.  Atitl, 
'"indeed  1  know  nut  how  it  liap|ieus  that  we  shall  hardly  meet  any  one  temple 
"whatsoever  that  has  out  fallen  into  the  calamity  of  fire.  We  read  that  Camhi/ui 
"  burnt  all  the  Temples  in  .K^i//it  in  general,  and  removed  the  Treasures  and 
"  Ornaments  belonging  In  them  in  l\  ricpalu.  Etttrtthu  relates,  ilia  I  the  Oracle 
"  of  Dcljiliot  was  burnt  three  Times  by  the  T/iraciani,  and  another  Time  it  took 
"  Fire  of  itself,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Amaiis,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodottu.  We 
"  read  too  that  it  was  once  burnt  by  I'lilrfii/ac,  about  the  time  that  Phwrdce  in- 
"  vented  some  Characters  for  the  Use  of  the  Citizens.  It  was  also  consumed  by 
"  Fire  in  the  Reign  of  Ct/ras,  a  few  Years  before  the  Death  of  Serviia  Tullus,  the 
"  King  of  Hume,  and  it  i>  certain,  thai  it  «  js  aL'aiu  burn  I  a  In  ml  the  Time  of  the 
"  Birth  of  those  three  great  Luminuries  of  Learning,  Catullus,  Sal/utt,  and  farm. 
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"  The  Temple  of  L'/i/ictu$  was  burnt  by  the  Amazons,  in  the  reign  of  Sulvtut 
"  I'ottbumui,  as  it  teat  also  about  the  Time  that  Soeratet  wiis  condemned  In  drink 
"  Poison  at  Athens:  and  lln-  Temple  of  the  Arrjiivt  was  destroyed  by  Fire  the 
"same  Year  that  Plato  was  burn  at  Athens,  at  which  linif  Taruuin  reigned  at  /funic. 
'•  Why  should  1  memiou  ihe  sacred  Porticos  of  Jenawltm  t  Or  the  Temple  of 
-  Afmtrra  at  Miletus  f  Or  that  of  Serapis  ul  Alexandria?  Or  at  Home,  the 
"Paalkroat  And  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  Vestal  And  that  of  Apollo  t 
"  In  which  last  we  are  (old  the  Sib}  I'fi  Verses  were  destroyed.  We  indeed  find, 
"  that  sc»ITi>  any  oonph-  escaped  the  -.line  calamity.  Dimlvrui  writes,  that  Ihere 
"  km  none  besides  that  dedieated  to  Venus,  in  the  i  it y  of  I'.rit.i  in  Sirtly.  that  bud 
"neaped  to  his  Time  unhurt  by  the  Flames,     t'eeiar  owned  that  Alexander 

"  VaiI  rtu.  Nor  are  vaulted  roofs  destitute  of  their  Orunmeuls.  The  Ancients 
.1]'  !  lie  same  i  h-naiiienti  to  their  (  >ipi.las.  us  the  I  odd  smiths  used  about 
"the  Patents  or  Gups  for  the  Sacrifices  j  mid  the  same  Sort  of  Work  as  was  used 
"in  the  Ijuills  of  their  Beds,  they  imitated  in  their  van  I  led  Ifool's,  whether  plain  or 
"cmnerated.  Thus  we  see  tbein  divided  into  tour,  eight,  or  more  paoncls,  or 
"crossed  different  Ways  with  equal  Angles  11  ml  with  Circle*,  in  the  moat  beautiful 
"  Matnier  that  can  be  imagined.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
"Ornaments  of  vaulted  Roofs,  which  consist  in  the  Form*  of  their  Funnels  or  Exca- 
"  rations,  are  in  many  Places  exceeding  handsome,  and  particularly  at  the  Rotunda 
"iit  Uonu-i  yet  we  have  no  where  any  instruction  left  Us  in  Writing  how  lo  make 
"  them.  My  Method  of  doiuji  it.  »  hich  is  very  eiisy  and  cheap,  i.-  us  follows  :  I 
"describe  the  Lineaments  of  the  future  Pannels  or  Excavation*  upon  the  Hoards 
"of  the  Scaffolding  itself,  whether  they  arc  to  be  Quadrangular,  .Scxaiigukir,  or 
"  Octangular.  Then  those  parts  which  1  intend  lo  excavate  in  my  Hoof,  I  raise 
■■■•{  llcii-'lit  with  unbaked  Bricks  sel  in  Clay  instead  of  Mortar,     Upon 

■  f  Mount  thus  raised  on  the  Back  of  the  Scaffolding,  1  build  my  vaulted 
"  Roof  of  Brick  and  Mortar,  taking  great  Gave  that  the  thinner  Parts  cohere 
"rirmK  with  the  Thicker  and  Stronger.  When  the  Vault  is  eompleated  and 
■  wl  ill  ill.  Hid  the  Scaffolding  u  taken  mi  from  under  it,  1  clear  the  solid  Build- 

■  -■  ■  e  Mount*  of  Cloy  which  1  hud  raised  at  rirst  ;  ami  thus  the  Shapes 
"of  my  lCxi-iiialiona  or  Paunols  arc  for  rued  according  lo  1111  original  Design.'' — 
Book  id.  Chap.  xi. — Lennis  Translation. 

3ij.  Is  it  not  enough,  that  most  of  our  churches  were  burnt  down  several 
times  within  a  very  short  period  before  our  prudent  ancestors  adopted  stone  for 
the  structure  of  the  principal  part*  of  lliein,  and  the  use  of  which  material  has 
time  saved  most  at  ihi-in  tor  centuries  ?  Is  it  not  enough,  that  in  ami  near  our 
own  times,  London  and  other  citie-  lime  suite  red  so  sei  r-rely  from  conflagration, — 
that  the  Cotton  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  should  have  once  been 
partially  destroyed, — tbut  the  Custom  House  of  London  w  as  consumed, — I  hat  I  he 
British  Parliament  Houses,  suffered  the  some  fate, — that  the  roof  of  the  precious 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  has  been  on  fire,— that  the  Cathedrals  of  Rouen  and 
Cbartres.  lately  met  [be  same  fate, — that  the  like  misfortune,  two  years  since, 
occurred  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  celebrated  h"u->>  at  1  la  I  field,  in  Herlford- 
ibira, — that  the  new  Church  at  Pimlieo,  a  few  months  since   shared  no  better? 

and  that  the   Royal  Exchange,  Loud has  just  been   destroyed  f       These  form 

but  an  exceedingly  small  portion,  of  the  disasters,  which  have  within  a  short 
period,  occurred  to  buildings  of  consideration  ;  but  the  accidents  by  fire,  which 
have  happened  within  memory  to  private  buildings  no  catalogue  could  enu- 
merate j  it  is  true,  that  in  London,  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  Building- 
act,  for  the  partial  prevention  of  fire,  have  many  limes  saved  the  metropolis 
from  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1666,  and  do  in  most  cases  of  burning,  con- 
fine the  damage  to  one  house  ;  yet  such  is  the  strange  perverseness  of  many  of 
those  who  build,  or  such  are  the  perverse  circumstances  under  which  they  build, 
that  they  wem  to  consider  thi-  hcneioleut  act.  as  one  which  it    is   their  duly   lo 
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:»wic,— and  the  district-surveyors  appointed  lo  see  its  provisions  fulfilled,  as  men 
whom  ii  i>  their  duty  to  out-wit,  or  whose  integrity  is  to  be  tampered  with  for  a 

346.  Now,  on  tlle  subject  of  rendering  buildings  fire-proof,  the  reader  i* 
™™>  *»  ordinurv  buildings,  to  tlie  Tron.achom  of  the  luititvtion  of  Chat 
I'-uii'ii'-eri  •</' Lotidon.m  the  iviiith  Article  of  the  1st  Volume  of  which,  is  to  be 
J™  ■  n'°»t  interesting  » Detcription  of  tie  Method  of  Roofing,  in  »f  « 
■  •••>t'»-rit  Coaean,  in  the  East  Indiei.'  By  Lieut.  Francis  Outrun.  For  build- 
'":-'■  tor  thi-  purposes  of  store-houses,  tile  reader  is  referred  to  the  new  ware-houses 

•'n'cii:il  ,,|  brickwork  stone  and  iron,  at  SI rncs*.  Knit,  mid  other  places  :  and 

to  Ue  vaulted  apartment   under  St.  Stephen's  Ch«|>el.  Westminster,  which  with- 

":""'[-  '"'iiijiiivil,  Hle  p.ll0t  fire  which  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament.    And 

>'■'   i.'inl.lii,--.  ,,|';i  ...„.,.,„]  ,.!,.,,-„.,.,.    ,],,.  r,.[„|,.ri,  „.;;.,  ,-,.,!  r,.  the  -tone  roof  of  the 

'"irrb  ot  Uatalha,  i„  I'ort.igul  (see  >)  1W.)  ■    Ros-lvn  Chapel  in  Scotland  j  to  the 

J™W"U  Of  Mil,,,,,  relative  to  which  sec  Archaeoh^a,  Vol.  16.  p.  80S,  where  the 

I"'1'  ingenious    accomplished   and  Rev.  Mr.  Kerrich  states,  ■'  It  is  citremelv  sin- 

^  K'>lar  that  there  is  no  covering  of  tiles,  or  lead,  or  copper,  or  any  roof  of  lim- 

u  I    r"  to  'his  church  :  it  is  merely  vaulted  over,  and  upon  the  vaulting1  are  laid 

wrge  alaba,  or  planes  of  marble,  to  carry  off  the  rain  and  moisture." 

3-17.  And  again,  the  Render  is  referred  to  the  instances  of  the  stone-roofed 
'■l,i'!M;l~  "I  Ir-land.  some  accounts  of  which  will  be  Ibimd  in  the  "  Antiquitiet  of  Ire- 
land, by  Edward  Lcdwii-h.  LL.R.,  i\.n.  1790.  and  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  takeu  :— 

"  The  Church  of  St,  Doulach,  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  East  of  Dub- 
"  hn,  on  the  road  to  Malahide,  is  a  curious  structure.  It  is  fortv-eight  feet  long. 
"  by  eighteen  wide.  There  i<  n  double  stone  roof,  the  external' which  covers  the 
■■  building;,  and  that  which  divides  the  lower  from  the  upper  story."  "  You  enter 
"the  chapel.  This  is  twenty-two  feet  by  twelve,  and  lighted  by  three  window-, 
"  one  at  the  East,  and  two  at  the  South  ;  the  arches  pointed  and  decorations 
"  Gothic,  these  with  the  tower  are  later  additions.  Tho  roof  is  of  stone  and 
"  ] ,;" J "d  up  like  a  wedge.  The  stones  which  cover  it  are  not  large,  but  so  well 
•■  bedded  in  mortar,  that  after  many  centuries  this  root'  I  rnnsmits  neither  light  nor 
••  water."— p,  144. 

"  There  is  a  very  ancient  crypt  in  an  isle  in  the  Shannon,  not  fur  from  KH- 
"laloe.but  that  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  best  architecture  is  Cormac's  Chapel 


"at  Caahel.  Thiit  standstill  an  high  insulated  rocky  hill.  The  inside  length  isforly- 
"  >i'ven  feel  eight  inches  ;  the  KrciulHi  eighteen  r  the  height,  of  the  roof  from  lltr 
"  ground,  on  the  outside,  is  fifty-two  feet,  and  the  slant  of  the  roof  twenty-four. 
"  It  ha»  a  chancel  and  nave.  On  square  pillars,  adorned  with  a  lozenge  net  work, 
"  ""it  round  columns  as  M  their  pedestals,  from  which  the  springers  of  the  arch 
se.  These  columns  are  short  and  thick,  and  have  bases,  tores,  capitals  and 
"  entablatures,  rudely  executed  :  the  portal  is  semicircular,  with  nail-headed  and 
"chevron  mouldings,  and  the  windows  are  also  hall' circles," — p.  146.  "Thestone- 
"  roofed  chapels  before  described,  and  denominated  from  Cortnae,  I  think,  must 
"  have  been  constructed  posterior  to  the  age  of  this  prelate."  "  The  dim' 
"  this  chapel  are  thus  stated : — 

"  Length  of  tho  nave  • 

"  Breadth        ..... 
"  Length  of  the  choir       . 
"  Breadth        ..... 
"  Breadth  of  the  grand  arch  leading  to  the  choir 

ic  hippeui,  En  which  by  a  verbal  or  *  ftnrlfuL  romtruut 
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•■  Width  of  the  north  door 
"  Of  the  south  door 
"  Of  the  west  door 
"  Menu  thickness  of  the  waits 
■  Length  nf  the  square  tower 
-  Breadth    ..... 

"  Height  "!' the  stone  roof  from  the  ground 
"  Slant  of  ilie  roof       .... 

"  Diameter  of  the  columns  of  the  grand  arch 

"  Height  uf  the  entire  arch 

"  Breadth  of  the  urehivolt        .  * 

"  Length  of  the  chapel  inside 

"  Length  outside         .... 


8  0 

12  6 

3  6 

47  8 

53  0 


"  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  fabrics  in  these  kingdoms.  It  is 
"»  regular  church,  divided  into  nave-  and  choir,  the  latter  narrowing  in  breadth, 
"mid  separated  from  the  former  hv  a  wide  arch.  Under  the  altar,  tradition 
■  places  the  bones  of  St.  Corniae.  There  is  o  striking  resemblance  between  this 
"Chapel  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxfurd,  with  Grymbalifa  crypt  beneath 
~tt."— j..  1J0. 

3-18.  Moreover,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  instances  of  the  incombustible 
Mil  done  over  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the  most  durable  and  un  consul  liable  roof  which  could  have  been  erected  over  so 
great  a  building  :  other  instance*  are  the  reputed  tomb  of  Themloric,  ul  Ravenna; 
the  ancient  curious  brick  dome  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Palace  of  Diocle- 
luu.it  Spalatro,  in  Dnlmatia  ;  and  above  all  the  excellent  instance  of  the  reputed 
Temple  of  Vesta  at  Nismes,  in  Languish  ><.-,  the  vaulting  and  external  covering  of 
•  Inch  arc  of  the  lightest  vet.  nm-i  durable  description,  and  may  be  imitated  in 
common  brickwork  and  slate  ;  this  specimen  may  lie  applied  successfully  to  the 
iwy  largest  class  of  modern  churches,  and  while  it  affords:  the  greatest  possible 
:  .'ml  space,  it  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  the  inclination  of  its 
I'vieniid  rinoriiiii  being  adaptable  to  the  rake  of  a  pediment  •;— and  among  modern 
instances  may  be  mentioned  the  early  instance  of  the  celebrated  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Flore,  at  Florence,  the  work  of  Filipo  liruiielleschi ;  that 

of  the  Vatican  designed  he  Bu 'otli,  though  very  defective  In  structure  j  and  that 

(■fthe  reee  n  llv-e  reeled  Cluirch  of  Saint  Genevieve  at  Paris:  to  these  maybe  added 
many  oriental  domes  ;  anil  in  general,  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  and  great  Churches, 
in  England  and  other  countries,  are  indestructible  bv  lire,  except  their  rouf-tiro- 
hcra;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  London,  which, 
except  the  carpentrv  over  its  various  domes,  is  entirely  tire-prouf;  and  among 
the  other  structural  excellencies  of  this  sumptuous  building,  its  several  porticos 
ptasess  the  exceedingly  rare  merit,  of  having  their  soffits  entirely  formed  of  beau- 
tiful si  i  me.  so  as  in  ibis  particular,  tn  throw  into  the  shade  all  the  porticos  uf  (ireece, 
the  roo6  of  which  were  formed  of  the  most  expensive,  materials,  yet  were  wealt 


In.-  ,■,!■■.•  Hi 
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iwiiotilic  vaulting  iron 
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Mid  perishable,  the  marble  coverings  oi'  them,  from  want  of  science,  being  ira- 

Suently  upborne  merely  by  wood-work,  which  if  it  escaped  conflagration,  toou 
eeayed  by  the  moist  lire  which  it  imbibed. 

340.  And  here,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Isle  Sir  John 
Soane,  to  praise  the  manner  in  which  lie  constructed  nearly 
all  the  apartments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  entirely  fire- 
proof, and  without  any  carpentry  whatever  :  in  his  arches 
and  domes,  he  made  use  largely  of  hollow  pots  or  cones,  of 
coarse  earthenware,  of  (he  description  shown  in  the  adjoining 
wood-engraving  -  these,  while  possessing  strength  sufficient 
not  to  crush, — by  their  Ihihtties;,  relieve  the  walls  in  a  great 
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pressure,  which  result  from  the  use  of  heavy  solid  materials: 
and  indeed,  it  might  be  possible  to  form  arches  and  vaults 
of  equilibrium,  of  these  [Hits,  by  leaving  empty  those  of  them 
placed  at  the  summit  of  the  wurk,  ami  gradually  tilling  them 
with  cement  or  mortar  of  dill'erent  densities,  increasing  to- 
wards the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  llius  to  prevent  both 
crushing  and  drift  to  the   haunches   and  lower  part  of  the 

350.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  thai  so  soon  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  John  Sonne,   and   even   before   his  death,  a 
disposition  should  have  evinced  itself,  to  depart  from  the* 
wise  banishment  of  combustible  materials  from  this  national 
establishment,  the  occurrence  of  a  (ire  within  which,  might 
lend  to  the  most  serious  confusion,  by  the  hiss  of  documents 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  wealth  and  the  purloin- 
ing of  it  during  the  occurrence  of  a  lire)  and  which  at  one 
blow  might  render  uncertain  the  tenure  of  the  fortunes  of 
half  the  families  in  the  kingdom.    It  is  hoped  that  these  ob- 
servations, will  suffice  to  check  within  the   think  <>l*  MiiL'hunl, 
the   inroad  of  this  destructive  innovation  ;  for  it  is  absurd,  iTeigi'itafwli  pot,  onlj 
that  the  records  of  the  wealth  of  the  families  of  a  nation,        ' '*•  *  °* 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  sticks  of  wood  : — and  it  is     e  trfcil, " 
also  lo  be  desired,  that  anv  new  -rant-  i.f  [ifivileuTS  or  funds         menial unwnnmn, 
to  the    Bank  of  England"  and  to  the  British  Museum,  will         *">"•<«■ 
require  absolutely  that  wri/pur!  of  the  building;  of  those  important  establishments 
shall  be  wholly  and  m  fact  indestructible  by  fire. 

351.  The  following.'  instance  of  the  use  of  hollow  |h>Is  in  the  construction  of 
nulls,  cupolas  and  other  parts  of  edifices,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  are  until  ed  by 
d'Agincourt  in  the  13jth  page  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Ilutoire  de  /"Art,  par 
"  lei  motlinilclis,  ■  Ir/iuis  ui  tti-rmU'iirv  an  4'  tiiiie  jtaqu'd  ion  RenuuvclU-nunl  nu 
"  16-  ." 

"  L'emploi  des  vases  de  terre,  dans  la  construction  des  luurs,  et  sur-tout  dei 
"  vonies,  offre  une  singula riic  qui  nn'riie  d'attirer  notre 

"  On  ne  sen  servait   point  eomuie  des  vases  d'airaii 
"  v.  cap.  5.  duns  I'intention  de  donner  ii  la 
"  plus  prolongcs. 

"  Les  vases  de  terre  cuite,  dont  Vitn 
"  pour  objet  d'allecer  le  poids  des 
•■  et  ile  prolong*  la  durtfe  des  moi 
"  qu'on  volt  an  cirque  de  C'aracalla,  fig,  50. 

'•  Lc  genre  de  service  que  la  poterie  pouvait  rendre,  comme  objet  do  uiarou- 
"  ncric,  devait   la  faire  pi-iuri]ia'eiueiir  employer  dan-  la  const  ruction  des  niches 


:.;  i„,I,itU- 


h  of  .olid 


parle   Hiissi,  nvaient    uniquement 
dans  lesquelles  on  les  employait, 
Icur  depense.     Cert  ee 


n  dimiiiuant  ii 
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me,  dans  des 
t  xiiii.  La  figure  51,  nous  en  oifre  ici 
descend  de  realise  de  St.  Sebustien, 
dit   de    St.    Dam  use. 


"  et  ilea  voiHes.     Nous  en  avons  vu  la  prei 

"  uii  eiemplc  s  e'est  fescalier  par  lequel  on 
"hore  dci  murs  de  Rome,  dans  l'orato: 
"  Ca  niouuoient  cat  du  4-  Steele. 

"  Oti  retrouvc  encore  In  meme  construction  dans  deux  fabriqi 
"de  Rome,  dont  jo  ne  puis  iudiqucr  la  date,  mais  qui  sont  cerlainement  tres 
- anciennea.  Ln  premiere,  (iff.  4'.t,  est  situce  a  peu  dc  distance  de  la  porte 
■  Majeure,  sur  1 'antique  rets  Prttncitina .-  elle  est  enticremeut  en  ruines. 
"  Des  vases  de  terre,  de  la  tonne  de  celui  quo  j'ui  ligure  dans  aim  entier,  so 
"  voient  encore  de  distance  en  distance  dans  le  massif  des  murs,  ct  en  lea  trouve 
sur  deux  ratios  sur  la  time  d'uiic  espece  de  calotte  qui  recouvrait 
La  Moonde  hbriquc  est  sitnee  ;\  truis  millcs  i't-pcu-prcs  de  la  merae 
■porte,  aur  la  voie  Labicami,  dans  un  lieu  qui  s'appelait  autrefois  Inter  dual 
"  lannn.  Celte  ruine,  de  forme  circulairo,  ijtl're  ime  telle  quantite  de  vases  de  terro 
"  cuilei,  qu'on  lappelle  encore  aujourd'hui  Tom  pignattara,  du  mot  ltalien  pig- 
-  nntta,  qui  signitie  un  vase  de  terre.  Co  surnom  pupulaire  est  loin  de  rappeler 
"  I'auguste  et  religieuse  origine  de  hi  fabriipie  ipi'il  ilt-^itriii1  :  cello-ci  fiisail  partie 
"de  I'cglise  dans  laquelle  (Jnustantin  avail  place  la  mugnifiquc  nrnc  qui  contenait 
"  le  corps  de  sa  mere  Helene. 

"  On  a  trouve,  en  Sicile,  une  porte  antique,  fig.  35  et  36,  dont  les  jambages 
"  sont  en  picrres  de  taille,  et  dont  le  ceintre  est  forme  pur  trois  rangs  de  vases 
"on  de  tiibes  en  terre  cuita  entiles  les  uns  dans  lea  autrcs.  Les  vases  de  terre 
"  trouves  a  Metz,  dans  un  pave  de  inosiiiquc.  nuns  i.itl'rent  une  pratique  beaucoup 
"plus  extraordinaire,  que  le  onmte  de  (,'uyhis  a  chi tcIic  a  espliquer  dans  le  tome 
"v,  page  327,  et  PI.  cxviii,  de  son  Rccueil  d'Autiquiles." 

3.32.  In  conclusion,  if  other  instances  were  wanting,  to  show  in  what  manner 
*»•«  regal  habitations  may  lie  rendered  lire-proof,  may  be  instanced  the  Portu- 
guese King's  Palace  of  Mafra,  a  description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Father  John  do  Prado,  published  at  Lisbon,  a.d.  1751*  ;  and  of  which  also  may 
I-.'  i'miiniI  iii  lIi.-  lisiltli  page  of  Murphy's  Travel/  in  Portugal,  a.o.  I7B9-90.  the 
following  notices  : — "  The  entire  of  this  vast  pile  is  vaulted  and  covered  over  with 
"  flaps,  forming  a  platform,  whereby  we  may  walk  over  the  summit  of  the  edifice;'' 

but  even  this  building  it  up] ■-  .-ntteri'ii    from  tin.-  e fleets  et'  litfl lining,   ami    the 

want  of  proper  conductors,  which  have  since  been  erected  in  some  parts  of  the 
building  j  for  Murphy  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  Here  1  observed  several  large 
"  bin. .-k.i  uf  stones  Itiat  were  shivered  by  lightning.  Conductors  are  erected  in 
"  the  dillerent  pans  wherein  the  injuries  happened,  but  no  where  else.™ 
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On  the  Inferiority  which  it  Often  to  be  Found  in  Modem  Engluh  Brickwork. 
353.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  manufacture  and 
burning  of  Bricks  have  improved,  uml  while  the  use  uf  Stone-lime  has  become 
more  general,  the  Workmanship  of  much  of  our  modern  English  Brickwork,  has 
debased  in  quality  more  than  the  materials  of  the  work  have  improved.  The 
author  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  although  be  has  taken  very  great  pains,  to  pro- 
i.  soundness  in  the  execution  of  Brickwork,  he  has  almost  wholly 
failed  :  his  idea  of  soundness,  is  nulliing  mere  than  that  the  work  should  be  com- 
posed of  good  materials  correctly  bonded  in  every  part,  should  be  thoroughly 
cemented  together,  and  that  as  few  broken  bricks  as  possible  should  he  used  in 
the  work. 


PAIIT  I. 


354.  An  iiii'ii  is  prevalent,  that  great  core  and  exactness  il>  the  choice  of  the 
materials  ol'  Brickwork,  and  in  the  Workmanship  or  it,  are  too  burtliensomeiy 
expensive  to  lie  borne  in  ordinary  buildings  ;  no  idea  could  he  more  erroneom, 
for  bad  materials  will  not  support  much  more  than  their  own  weight ;  tad  thaagfa 
had  Brickwork  may  even  tost  only  .fill,  per  rod,  a  much  larger  hulk  of  il  is  re- 
quired for  supporting  I  hi'  same,  weight,  and  for  keeping  out  the  weather  equally 
well,  than  for  the  same  purpose  would  he  required  of  Brickwork  of  a  better 
quality,  while  the  carriage  and  the  excite  duty  ire  as  costly,  and  the  mortar  and 
workmanship  of  it  are  as  expensive  and  sometimes  more  so. 

355.  It  will  be  found  thnl  for  the  performance  of  .1  certain  quantity  of  duty, 

Malm paving-hrtcki  set  in  tho  best  stone-lime  mortar,  will  (besides  their  superior 
duration)  be  cheaper  than  the  worst  descriptions  of  JJlace-bncki.  It  is  useless  to 
plead,  that  of  itself,  eiicuriistunecs  jipart,  such  a  wall  is  too  thick  or  too  thin  ;  for 
sufficiency  of  substance  depends  entirely  upon  the  purpose  fur  which  work  is 
required.  If  he  who  built  Salisbury  spire,  tound  out  the  art  of  bo  disposing  the 
materials  of  h,  as  to  make  a  thickness  of  T  inches  of  stone  hist  500  years  and  still 
to  remain,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  a  wall  9  inches  thick  will  not  serve  for  sueh  or 
such  a  purpose  :  the  masonry  of  Gothic  edifices  is  but  rarely  lit  its  particles  so 
sound  as  excellent  Brickwork  ;  uml  yet  frequently,  though  you  cannot  get  a 
builder  to  double  the  strength  of  hi*  walls  by  careful  workuiauship,  he  very  often 
advises  you  to  double  the  thickness  of  them  in  situations  where  weight  and  bulk 
arc  positive  evils. 

856.  When  you  deduct  from  Brickwork  in  ordinary  buildings,  the  low  of 
strength  occasioned  by  badness  of  material,  by  disconnection  of  the  bond,  by 
small  pieces  being  inserted  where  whole  Bricks  should  have  been  used,  and  by 
the  weakness  which  is  the  result  of  the  work  not  being  duly  cemented,  you  wiQ 
find  that  the  useful  part  of  common  work  (if  indeed  it  |«issess  any  such)  executed 
at  ;£10.  per  rod,  really  costs  ,£50.  or  mure  per  rod  :  and  then  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, in  u  vast  number  of  our  erections,  that  from  one  pier  not  being  set  over 
another,  a  large  portion  of  such  piers  instead  of  supporting  the  superincumbent 
weight,  act  as  ruinous  burthens  upon  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pier,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  quantity  ofefieetivfl  Brickwork  is  often  so  reduced  as  to  cost  more 
than  £100.  per  rod  ;  'and  indeed  it  is  almost  a  mistake  to  say  that  any  of  it  is 
effective  while  In  jeopardy  from  defective  nature  and  mul-c. instruction.— In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  Brickwork  is  somewhat  different  from  Timber-work  ;  for  the 
nice  calculator  of  interest  is  frequently  satisfied,  provided  he  can  save  by  the  use 
of  low-priced  and  bad  timber  present  outlay  more  than  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  expense  of  subsequent  r. 'pairs.  11ml  perhaps  he  may  on  some  special 
occasions  be  right,  though,  nationally  considered,  the  use  of  bad  timber  is  a 
disgrace. 


357.  It  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that 
Eng/uli-6<md  is  the 
mode  in  which  Brick- 
work tun  be  pot  to- 
gether wit)]  the  great- 
est strength. -for  in 
no  part  ol  such  work, 
when  properly  done, 

joint,  and  it  does  not 
riijuiri-  small  pieces 
of  brick  to  (ill  up  rho 


Bind  aj  Brickwork. 


multitude  <.!'  small  jik-t-es,  and 
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may  and  ought  to  lie  done  entirely  with  whole  bricks,  except  the  "  clotrrs"  near  its 
•apaa,  MquMte  in  order  to  adjust  properly  (he  bond,  Wunai  FlemitL-bond  m- 
-jnires  of  necessity  through  its  whole  struclu: 

<i  having  throughout  its  structure,  a 
series;  of  coffers  (filled  with  unbonded       -    , 
*ork)  which  extend  perpendicularly 
fnun   the  base  to  the  summit  of  i. 
■ork,  

358.  It  is  customary  to  consider  Ftiaiik  bomt  u  indupamule  for  the  exter- 
nal lacing  of  even  the  commonest  '  h--i.r  i|  >t  i'ul^  of  buildings;  hence  there  is  license 
given  for  the  most  ilefecrivc  wnrl;num.shi|> ;  lor  as  in  tfi.-ni.Tnl,  bricklayers  use  for 
■11  work  out  of  .tight  the  Englu/i-buttd,  thev  make  the  iugides  of  external  walls 
of  EtiglitA-imrvi  and  the  outsides  of  them  ot'  Flnml  bond,  and  thus  much  irregu- 
krity  and  breach  in  the  bonding  of  the  work  ensoe.  In  order  to  avoid  this  evil, 
the  author,  fur  some  eun.sidcrnhlc  time  past,  bus  1  i:n L  nil  hi-  external  walls,  except 
those  of  Principal  V runts,  executed  cut i rely  within  and  without  in  Englis/i-ioiid  ; 
and  he  would  have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  structure  even  in  Principal  Fronts, 
hsd  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  ini-rcu-iing  the  proportion  in  the  quan- 
tity of  Factng-Aricii  which  are  In  general  much  softer  and  interior  in  goodness  to 
the  description  of  grey-slock  bricks  "  liich  he  In  general  uses  :  and  this  imperfec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  Faimg-bricks  bus  almost  induced  him  to  lay  aside  altogether 
the  ordinary  Faimg-bncki,  and  to  make  his  walls  only  of  moderate  thickness,  but 
»ilhin  and  without  entirely  of  the  very  best  Malm  ■/laiing-bririrt,  a  desmpi  inn  id 
material  which  he  believes  to  be  the  most  excellent  for  walls  ;  and  this  would 
remove  altogether  the  imperfection  of  softness,  and  the  want  of  tie.  in  the  ordi- 
nary facings  of  Brickwork  ;  for  by  the  ordinary  mode,  of  carrying  into  the  body 
of  die  work  the  "  headert"  of  but  every  alternate  course,oiily  one  sixth  part  of  the 
mpcrticial  extent  of  the  facings  can  be  tied  into  the  work  ;  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  many  of  the  "  header?  break  off  while  the  workman  is  laying  them, 

ifrirtn-er*  Fac-4  *>■">  ifalm  Stock. 

d    /,     ./  at    6    at 
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how  many  he  omits  from  carelessness  or  fraud,  and  how  many  of  them  are  short 
when  used,— it  will  be  found  that  only  about  Jth  part  of  the  superficial  extent 
of  tin-  work  is  bonded,— and  in  common  bad  ordinary  work,  the  tie  may  he  re- 
duced to  T'„tb  :— end  the  author  has  seen  work  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  less 
than  ^jth  of  the  superficial  extent,  and  acted  rather  as  a  barthen  than  a  support 
to  the  Brickwork.  But  if  a  wall  be  bull!  wholly  of  M/i/m  finrin/i-ftrit-ti,  tin?  lacing 
if  the  work  he  in  Ftrmiih-boiui  will  have  J  of  it's  superficial  extent  bonded  in,  and 
il  tonal  \  nf  it.-  superficial  extent  will  be  bonded.  J 


tent  of  facing  throughout  the  work,  are  separated  from  the  j,.™"*,"6/! 
hack-work  by  a  series  of  perpendicular  joints  extending  '  fiu,n>wi 
from  the  hose  to  the  summit  of  the  work.      See  section         mail. 


860.  The  author  believes  that  if  the  favour  in  which 
th-bouil  facings  are  held  be  not  altogether  a  preju- 


delicate  art,  should  be  suffi- 
to  lake  some  pains  in  this 


dice,  the  BUperior  soundness  of  facings  of  Engluh-iond.  ought 
of  Fteniuh-bond  in  most  oases  where  it  is  now  adopted. 

361.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  reduce  Brickwork  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions  ;  lor  besides  the  savin;  of  the-  carriage  and  duty  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  foundation  is  thereby  disburdened  of  a  crashing  heap.  In  many 
purls  of  structures,  their  griiec  und  r-iujieiiiotice  depend  solely  upon  the  alii  lily  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  their  substantial  component  parts  ,  and  moreover,  every  pro- 
prietor has  a  natural  inherent  Hulling  against  the  occupation  of  the  site  of  his 
habitation,  by  an  useless  bulk  of  materials  :  and  the  disparity  in  favour  of  the 

Siiantity  of  permanent  strength  to  be  produced  out  uf  a  given  sum  of  money,  by 
1C  use  of  pood  materials  and  ^ood  «  urkmanship,  should  for  ever,  with  the  wise 
and  truly  cconomii -id.  loni.-li  inferiority.  Tin'  wonder  with  which  mankind. in 
general  view  a  small  quantity  of  materials  reared  by  A-v— 
cienl  inducement  for  the   architectural   practitioner 

respect. 

362.  The  author  has  sometimes  under  peculia 
considerable  height,  walls  in  their  principal  parts  n( 
has  been  cautioned  agabasl  thla  ;  but  he  has  found  although  he  could  not  get  the 
Brickwork  executed  to  his  satisfketion,  ||lt.So  walls,  from  even  the  moderate  rare 
which  has  been  used  in  their  formation,  have  remained  without  flaw, — while 
walls  much  thicker,  raised  by  those  who  gave  him  their  advice,  have  in  a  few 
months  cracked  and  fallen  to  ruin,  because  they  were  worse-constructed,  and 
were  reared  contrary  to  all  static  principle. 

363.  Of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  component 
materials  of  an  edifice  to  the  smallest  bulk  which  safety  will  allow,  is  the  erreurn- 
itance  of  the  fondness  with   which  -o   many  persons  view  the  adoption  of  small 

e  and  prnportinnk'ss  pillar-  of  iron,  in  preference  to  the  must  beautiful  piers 

-  ofeu"--  ' 


and  i.'olm 


if  either  Gm-tmj  o 


a  Pointed  Arr/iiti-rtiirr 


3C4.  Only  practically  convince  the  public,  that  economical  soundness,  inter- 
nal capacity,  and  duration,  may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  use  of  proper  mate- 
rials,— and  the  coarse  and  slovenly  workman,  will  in  vain  attempt  to  defraud  his 
employer  by  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  worthless  materials. —  the  brick-maker 
will  find  a  mode  of  protecting  his  g Is.  while  crude,  from  the  injuries  of  incle- 
ment weather,  and  he  will  so  well  hum  liis  brieka,  that  no  more  suit  ones  will  be 
in  the  market  than  can  be  used  for  mere  purposes  of  bulk  and  weight,  or  for  the 
spandrils  of  vaults,  or  else  merely  fur  I  he  repairs  of  old  and  inferior  I  mi  Mings.  I  he 
gTeat  duration  of  which  is  of  little  consequence. 

365.  The  author  is  the  more  earnest  in  these  remarks,  -inoe  he  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  disabuse  one  class  of  employers,  from  the  ill  advice  which  they  receive 
from  inferior  tradesmen,  wl iab]e  to  perform  any  thing  well,  find  more  pecu- 
niary profit  result  from  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  bud  materials  and  liad  work- 
manship, than  from  the  performance  ol  a  moderate  quantity  of  eieellent  work. 

Perhaps  no  other  description  of  work  executed  ot  the  present  day  in  Eng- 
land, calls  for  such  asperity  of  condemnation  as  much  of  our  Loudon  Brickwork: 
whore  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  view,  it  is  too  often  bad  enough  ;  but  where  it  u  to 
be  concealed,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  by  vicious  plaster  linery,  <mc  half  the  erpente 
nfwliiih  might  hnrv  made  it  work  indeed,  no  pen  can  describe  adequately  it*  abo- 
minations, its  pscmlo-nrehes.  its  want  of  bond,  its  shattered  condition,  its  Internal 
uncementcd  state,  and  its  general  badness  of  materials. 
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s  of  Geometrical  Science  in  the  Architecture  of England. 
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366.  "  On  en  trouue  d'autres,  quoy  quo  raremont  &  la  verite,  qui  ayant  bijn 
'establi  leur  premiere  estude  sur  le*  principes  de  la  Geornetrie  auant  que  de 
"trauoiller,  an-iuent  aprcs  sans  peine  &  asseurement  a  la  connoissance  de  la 
"perfection  de  Tart,  ce  n'est  ou'a  ceux-la  que  ie  m'addresse." 

" Paratlile"  by  Roland  Freart,  Seur  de  Chambray, p.  2. 

367.  During  the  middle  ages,  geometrical  science  was  applied  to  architec- 
ture in  the  loveliest  manner  :  the  general  plan,  the  columns,  the  arches,  the 
doors,  the  windows,  the  galleries,  the  vaultings,  the  flying-buttresses,  every 
panel,  every  compartment,  the  most  minute  ornament,  exhibited  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  with  that  profound  and  masterly  science,  without  which,  building 
becomes  vicious,  cumbrous,  expensive,  mean,  fragile,  absurd,  and  disgusting*  :  a 
angle  superficial  foot  of  Moresco  paving,  contains  more  delicate  geometry,  than 
■  to  be  found  in  many  a  modern  English  building  of  high  assumption,  which 
covers  several  acres  of  ground  ;  many  of  the  porcelain  wall-linings  of  the  Moors, 
ire  covered  over  with  figures  of  such  geometrical  intricacy,  that  none  but  those 
possessed  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  geometrical  skill  could  have  designed 
them  :  the  celebrated  Tower  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  El  Geber,  the  reputed  importer  to  Europe  of  algebra,  is  covered 
ill  over  with  geometrical  forms.  After  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  a 
foolish  notion  went  abroad  in  the  world,  that  cumbrousness  and  'extravagance 
of  material,  were  the  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  even  that  great 
and  talented  man  John  Evelyn,  who  possessed  a  very  superior  knowledge 
of  architecture,  entertained  the  then  current  opinion  ;  but  of  late,  mankind 
have  become  strangely  undeceived  upon  this  point  ;  and  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  brought  together  in  parallel,  now  fill 
the  mind  with  astonishment,  that  so  comparatively  small  a  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, and  those  frequently  of  mean  quality,  could  have  been  piled  up,  to  exist 
with  little  failure  or  decay  such  a  long  course  of  time  :  it  is  not  that  Gothic 
buildings  are  always  perfect  in  construction,  but  in  general  they  are  nearly 
so  ;  in  fact  so  light  are  some  of  them,  that  they  need  more  substance,  as 
well  as  harder  materials,  to  resist  the  mere  operation  of  time  upon  their  sur- 
faces. The  Gothic  architects  always  built  with  the  greatest  economy  :  when 
square  stone  was  easily  procurable,  they  formed  their  walls  very  thin,  but  where 
*"          L      '*      "h  of  the  carriage  of  it,  it   became  costly,  they  used  for  their 
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walls  the  most  ordinary  rubble-stone  of  tho  country,  and  they  then  pave  to 
their  walls  thickness  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  rending  and  rolling  apart 
from  the  fluent  nature  of  their  materials.  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  most 
scientific  and  successful  work  which  was  ever  erected,  contains  in  addition  to 
the  superb  nature  of  its  masonry,  a  proportionate  bulk  of  materials,  enormously 
greater  than  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  alike  in  its  piers,  its  foundation,  its  arches, 
its  walls,  and  its  vaultings  :  probably  Wren  could  have  poised  up  his  work,  using 
as  little  of  material  as  the  Gothic  architects  ;  but  he  aspired  to  something  more  : 
blessed  by  circumstances,  with  an  unity  of  plan,  and  superior  materials,  he  aimed 
at  length  of  duration  ;  and  the  bulk  of  his  work,  will  probably  remain,  when  every 
particle  of  the  present  Gothic  cathedrals  has  disappeared. 

868.  The  works  of  Wren,  were  a  splendid  revival  of  geometrical  science  ; 
to  a  foreigner  it  must  indeed  seem  strange,  that  except  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
his  works  are  very  little  known  to  even  most  resident  London  architects. 
Do  Quincy,  in  his  "  Histoirc  de  la  Vie  et  des  Guv  rages  des  plus  Celebres 
Architectes,"  vol.  ii.  page  251,  thus  expresses  himself:  "On  pent  ietonner 
"  quit  nait  point  etc  fad  de  recueil  grave  des  edifices  que  cet  arckUecte,  dans  le 
"  cours  a" une  tongue  vie,  parait  avoir  construits  en  divers  lieux  de  t  Angle tcrre.  On 
"  en  est  red  u  it  a  de  simples  mentions  de  son  biog raphe,  mentions  insuffisantes  pour  /aire 
"juger  de  la  valeur  d*ouvrages  qui,  sih  se  sonl  conserves,  auront  du  cprouvcr  plus  (Tun 
changement.n 


<« 


389.  Although  most  of  his  other  works,  are  in  constructive  excellence,  very 
inferior  to  the  architectural  master-piece  of  modern  times  ;  although  it  is  evident, 
that  in  many  instances,  he  had  to  contend  with  contracted  sites,  and  with  the 
comparative  poverty  which  was  brought  upon  the  city  by  nearly  all  its  public 
and  private  buildings  being  destroyed  in  one  direful  conflagration  ;  and  although 
it  is  evident,  that  the  splendour  of  his  professional  career,  which  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  professional  architect  ancient  or  modern,  afforded  him 
such  industrious  occupation,  that  he  could  hardly  give  complete  attention  to  the 
execution  of  his  minor  works, — still  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  discover  the 
traces  of  a  master-wind ;  we  discover  the  masterly  triumphs  of  geometrical 
science,  in  its  kindly  and  shapely  beauty,  rising  over  irregularity  of  plan,  obscu- 
rity of  situation,  meanness  of  materials,  and  civic  obstinacy :  though  consider- 
ably alike  in  the  particular  ornaments  in  which  Wren  delighted,  but  which  he 
hardly  drew  from  himself,  still  in  that  part  which  was  his  particular  study,  viz. 
the  geometrical  design,  they  are  all  wonderfully  different ;  and  even  some  of 
tho  very  meanest  of  them,  are  perfect  geometrical  triumphs  over  diffi- 
culties. 

370.  A  large  portion  of  Wren's  smaller  churches,  buried  amid  the  smoke 
and  mud  of  a  contracted  commercial  neighbourhood,  inclose  an  irregular  site, 
every  inch  of  which  circumstances  have  jealously  compelled  to  be  appropriated, 
— yet  such  is  tho  ability  displayed  by  the  great  master,  that  an  internal  uni- 
formity prevails  ;  it  appears  rich,  lofty,  and  noble,  while  the  rags  of  the  plan, 
kept  in  the  back-ground,  arc  not  perceived  till  you  begin  to  measure  the  struc- 
ture with  the  rule  or  line. 

371.  With  Wren,  alas,  nearly  expired  the  taste  for  all  geometrical  science 
in  English  buildings  :  the  buildings  of  Wren,  and  those  of  the  Gothic  architects, 
carry  the  eye  and  with  it  the  mind,  up  to  heaven  ;  our  modern  buildings,  covered 
with  mere  white- washed  carpets,  appear  ready  to  prostrate  the  mind  and  body 
into  the  earth. 

87:2.  Living-  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  good  men,  with  a  mind  of  the 
richest  culture,  possessed  of  a  mathematical   knowledge   which  few  men   ever 
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attain,  a  public  professor  of  astronomy,  of  a  humane  benevolent  and  mild  dispo- 
sition, too  wise  to  be  a  sceptic,  too  learned  to  be  a  pedant,  too  busy  to  be  a 
trifler,  Wren  came  at  once  a  ready-made  architect,  to  supply  the  emergent 
wants  of  a  great  nation  :  he  found  constructive  excellence,  and  the  finish  of 
buildings,  in  a  state  of  expiration ;  he  raised  them  at  once,  by  wisdom,  and  the 
patronage  of  good  artificers,  to  an  excellence  which  in  England  has  in  very  few 
instances  since  been  equalled  :  the  discriminating  wisdom,  with  which  he  chose 
his  stone  and  most  of  his  other  materials,  puts  to  shame  alike  most  of  the  Gothic 
buildings,  and  those  of  our  own  times.  The  greater  part  of  his  masonry,  after 
nearly  150  years,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  that  time,  is  still  more  square 
fresh  and  perfect,  than  that  of  many  of  our  modern  buildings,  which  have  been 
erected  only  ten  or  twenty  years  ;  and  the  growth  of  every  year  adds  around 
them  but  a  foil  of  grimy  and  crumbling  stone  and  plaster,  that  more  and  more 
exaggerates  the  earthly  triumph  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

373.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  his  minor  works,  the  ill-mannered  hand  of 
the  foolish  parish  mason,  in  order  to  erase  a  few  time-specks,  instead  of  filling  up 
inch  trifling  defects,  has  coarsely  chiselled  away  the  profiles,  pared  down  to 
meagre  ugliness  the  bold  and  exquisite  carvings,  and  has  shamefully  furrowed 
over  the  once  fair  surfaces  of  the  walls  with  slovenly  tooling ;  and  in  some 
instances,  besides  the  paring  away  of  the  projections,  the  depths  for  shadow  are 
filled  up  with  clay-coloured  plaster.  The  following  profiles  will  shew  the  pro- 
gress by  which  our  finest  ana  most  valuable  buildings  are  hastened  to  destruc- 
tion ;  the  example  is  taken  from  the  impost  mouldings  immediately  beneath  the 
composite  pilasters  of  the  campanile  of  St.  Vcdast's  Church,  Foster  Lane, 
London  ;  this  work  has  been  dealt  leniently  with, — the  impost  mouldings  were 
originally  in  the  form  No.  1.  ;  time  and  weather  had  worn  and  partially  broken 
their  crown  member :  the  mason  would  neither  repair  thorn  nor  leave  them  as 
they  were  for  the  information  of  those 
who  might  be  engaged  in  a  future 
restoration  of  them,  but  they  were 
tastelessly  reduced  to  the  profile 
No.  2  ;  probably  at  the  next  pre- 
tended repair  of  the  steeple,  they  will 
be  ground  away  to  something  like  the 
formless  profile  No.  3.  :  it  is  thus 
that  the  chisel  and  hammer  break 
down  the  carved  work  of  those  mate- 
rials which  but  a  short  time  before 
were  brought  to  an  excellent  work  ;  it 
is  thus  that  the  snares  of  death  com- 
pass round  about  our  best  buildings. 
The  repairs  in  the  body  of  this  church, 
the  least  excellent  part  of  it  certainly,  will  serve  however  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  modern  ecclesiastical  repairs  :  its  wainscot  altar-piece  is  repaired  with  painted 
mastic,  and  its  finely-carved  wainscot-pews  are  patched  with  painted  deal ! 

The  injuries  which  are  thus  done  to  our  public  works,  will  hereafter  leave 
apparent  reason  for  the  condemnations  which  great  critics  and  small  practitioners 
occasionally  heap  upon  our  finest  old  buildings,  erected  when  generosity  and 
science  went  arm  in  arm. 

374.  But  while  it  is  true,  that  the  changeling  spirit  of  those  who  admire 
alterations,  alike  whether  good  or  bad,  consistent  or  otherwise,  has  in  many 
instances  destroyed  their  noble  carved-work  and  other  excellences,  and  has  not 
even  blushed  to  wrench  away  the  very  columns  from  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  trusted,  that  the  day  is  nigh  at  hand,  when  their  spoliation  will  cease, 
and  when  the  citizens,  alive  to  their  value,  will  not  only  interdict  all  further 
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damage,  but  will  have  their  present  injuries  u  far  at  possible  mid«  good. 
Among  those  of  his  works  which  have  suffered  most  violence,  are  the  exteriors, 
of  the  churches  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry  and  Saint  Clement  Danes,  and  the 
interior  of  Saint  Magnus.  The  barbarous  and  unfeeling  project  of  improving  the 
rily  6y  dettrut/ing  tome  of  ill  belt  ckurchei,  was  fortunately  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  by  the  unbending  taste  and  religion  of  the  present  worthy 


375.  The  geometrical  management 
of  the  Dome  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  beauty  and  science  outstrip  all  other 
works  both  ancient  and  modern  :  in 
addition  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  inner  dome,  the  cone,  tlic  lantern, 
and  the  external  covering  of  the  cupola 
are  contrived,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
tbe  most  attentive  study  by  the  archi- 
tect, the  engineer,  the  geometrician,  and 
the  man  of  general  science, — the  grand 
scientific  and  artistic  master-stroke  of  this 
fine  edifice  is  the  unrivalled  manner  in 
which  the  central  Dome  and  the  I  wel  ve  in- 
ternal avenues  of  thischurch  unite  without 
intercepting  each  other  :  this  is  the  most 

successful  triumph  which  geometry  has   ptAB  or  „,  Cikthal  Put 
everac-Meved  in  architecture :  the  science  c"1IiM».  L-0SD 
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377.   It  is  dntil.tlessly  probuble, 
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entrance-court  a  new  entrance  to  the  great  Rotunda,  which  lies  askew  from  the 
court,  overcame  the  difficulty  successfully,  by  some  way  in  bending  the  passage 
to  it  to  an  angle  of  45°  beneath  a  small  triangular  section  of  a  dome,  similar  to 
the  four  spandrel-domes  at  St.  Paul's  :  here  the  belting  arches  of  the  ceiling 
span  correctly  across  the  plan  in  straight  lines,  are  of  simple  construction,  and 
lit  exactly  the  section  of  a  dome.  Not  so  that  of  the  embouchure  of  the  passage 
into  the  Rotunda,  for  there  cutting  into  a  semi-circular  alcove  to  the  spherical 
head  of  which  it  docs  not  ascend,  the  arch  becomes  circular  also  on  the  plan,  and 
thence  distorted  and  weak,  though  much  more  difficult  of  execution. 

379.  After  a  young  person,  who  intends  to  become  a  student  in  architecture, 
has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  he  should  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  sections  of  spheres ;  this  he  may  do  from  balls  of 
wood  or  other  materials  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  will 
out-distance  in  practical  scientific  architecture  all  his  competitors  who  pursue  a 
different  course  ;  while  he  who  merely  attends  lectures,  at  which  little  is  to  be 
acquired  beyond  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  architecture, 
(and  which  can  in  general  be  much  better  acquired  from  books)  or  who  occupies 
all  his  time  in  making  designs  before  he  has  acquired  a  solid  elementary  know- 
ledge of  art  and  science,  will  wholly  fail. 

It  is  not  that  he  is  to  expect  his  designs  to  be  chosen  for  their  science,  in 
competition  with  others  ;  for  he  would  wait  long  before  he  found  judges  in  such 
cases  able  either  to  discover  or  to  appreciate  the  science  of  his  design,  the  public  in 
general  being  perhaps  less  acquainted  with  the  Practical  Science  of  Architecture 
than  with  any  other  art,  although  every  man's  worldly  estate  and  convenience 


of  scroll-work  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  of  our  own  time :  what  with 
scrolls  under  entablatures,  at  the  ends  of  entablatures,  along  friezes  and  cornices,  upon  attics,  at  the 
Hides  of  blockings,  and  in  all  sorts  of  situations  and  attitudes, — what  with  the  open  encouragement  of  the 
depraved  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  XlVth.  scroll-work  seems  here  more  in  favour  than  ever.  Wren's 
scroll-work  is  principally  confined  to  such  ornaments  as  the  GuiUoche,  which  in  some  form  or  other 
was  made  use  of  largely  in  the  best  ages  of  architecture,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What 
architectural  work,  ancient  or  modern,  is  there,  more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  the  exquisitely  finished 
and  gorgeous  sculpture  ranging  all  round  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  between  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tals t  Where  are  to  be  found  windows  of  a  more  beautiful  character  and  Anish,  and  which,  though 
wide,  have  scarcely  a  stone  of  them  displaced,  while  full  fifty  of  the  small  windows  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  have  their  lintels  hideously  fractured,  and  many  of  them  in  dangerous  condition  f  And  be  it 
still  repeated  that  St.  Paul's  stands  on  a  quick-sand. 

Where  are  to  be  discovered  even  upon  classical  ground  itself,  among  the  best  works  of  the  ancients, 
any  things  so  magnificent  as  the  sixteen  great  alcoves  within  the  aisles  and  transepts  of  St.  Paul's, 
through  which  windows  arc  pierced,  and  the  sumptuous  heads  of  which  arc  all  wrought  in  solid  Port- 
land stone  with  the  perfection  of  coffered- work,  some  with  concentric  circles  of  squares,  some  with 
diagonal  squares,  some  with  hexagonal  panels,  some  with  octagonal  compartments,  and  others  with 
panels  of  more  intricate  geometrical  forms  t 

What  Cathedral  in  the  world  contains  any  thing  more  fine  than  the  aisles  at  the  sides  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's,  with  their  superb  alcoves,  and  the  gorgeous  oaken  stall-work  of  the  choicest  architecture, 
and  which  need  only  the  progress  of  monumental  statuary,  and  the  substitution  of  scripture  histories 
for  the  present  plain  glass,  so  as  to  increase  the  interest  and  enrich  the  tone  of  the  architecture  f 

Oh  !  unarcnitectural  age!  Age  of  lath  and  plaster!  when  thou  hast  acquired  honesty  enough  to 
work  in  solid  materials  of  value,  and  hast  learned  the  scientific  use  of  thy  compasses,  then  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon,  by  an  imincaMii^V  extent,  the  most  scientific  and  modest  man  who  ever  practised  as  a 
professional  architect,  in  times  ancient  or  modern,  and  before  whom  most  other  practitioners,  will  in 
England's  chronology,  sink  into  nothingness.  The  author  is  fully  persuaded,  that  were  any  competent 
artist  to  publish  an  extensive  work  shewing  the  details  of  St.  Paul's  that  it  would  produce  as  much 
surprise  from  the  richness,  high  finish,  and  good  taste  of  the  subjects,  as  from  its  unequalled 
science. 

The  author  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  these  remarks,  were  it  not  that  the  taste  of 
the  public  and  of  those  who  have  the  ordering  and  management  of  our  national  buildings,  is  more  led 
and  governed  by  publications  at  twelve-pence  each,  than  by  scientific  and  artistic  works,  which  costing 
perhaps  fifty  pounds,  are  confined  alone  to  the  libraries  of  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  noble,  who 
are  in  general  so  much  disgusted  with  the  petty  views  and  the  expensive  muddling  which  thwart  our 
public  architecture,  that  they  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  direction  of  it. 


rilAI'TKH  \l.lf. 

am  mart  Mlmal  .  concerned  will]  it  :   liul  afii-r  In*  slmll  have  once  found  nppnr- 

■    !"■« i>,Liii>',l  In   inli"jrilv.  iiimI    hv  cn:n  n.  vcr\   ir.u.li:- 

.  ■  will  be  sought  for  ns  ■  win.  ■-.<»  overcome  difficulties, 

1    ■    ■     ■'    i    '    n'li re  ran  1 ..-  ].1m  ■  - ■. I _      l,ii  lilin  mil  fdrjfpl.  that  Smriitnii 

.  i  build  I  In'  Eclyatone  Light-home  raereli  Fr.iiti  l>i-  bunnn  n-ii-nritit 
nijiiiri-meutsi,  before  liu  hod  built  any  tbinp,  and  that  this  greut  man's  skill  nutl 
enitian  soon  made  him  one  uf  the  ■.Ti-uti'.-t.  uf  Engineers. 


880.  The  follow  in i;  ore  -111010  of  thy  most  useful  s 
wit  vaulting*  to  gruini.l-iil.iu-  uf  iliticrcut  shapes  : — 


pit  n  .,1  !■: 


ii-ili   if    Juki  The   viTiir    Fiuanira    nnj   hu  Halt    llnr    cmialun.    , 

... bJ  'ihi  if)  Hit  giLrnioiirifrd  ty  uiull"  r  l"*iinm  fr»m  lit' 

n/Mlnf-v-  nf  »»y  ihaps.  by  i  I'lUnder  nr  /Vow  .rtitl  :i.  .,.*,..„,; 

tlicdBM   t<""  ■tnlnl  DrM  /,/,.  ,f>i.  ^.w  i,  .phi 

«i..l    tin  Whhficrliit-  Ing  Pitulnilr,  m  «l  Si.  PmiI'i 

■  ■■  ,.  -. i ■- . 1 1 .  (.'aihcilnl. 


Thn  nitrilini-ar  surfaces  of  ull  the  twelve  Eiain^les  of  Domes  hw 

{■I  li- II is|.hi>iTs.if  ilie  ianiL'  ilimnctitr,  the  centres  o 
'■'I  b}    iMleri   ■  in  nil  the  twelve    Euiapleo,    the   lettur  rind 

an     '■■■!>■,  H.'.rJ:    sun!    IgaillSl     the 
'»  "fih ■!■'•  nniliii.n  Itic  nulls  "ill,  ih,.   I  i 
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.   Perhaps  tin-  most  curious  instance,  of  the  awJicati i  the  section*  of 

is  to  be  seen  iu   the  ceilutf  Ql   Ihe  circular  trout   vestibule  of  the   K.>-i 
'..:i!   similar  spherical  sections,  set  radially 
■  -iiinl  circular  bands  between  them  ;  they  rise  from  an  eiiiabti- 
.  r'urinthian  pilaster^  and  all  meet  a  circular  central  ceiling  ;  inore- 
i  tlic  upper  part  of  each  spherical  section  is  also  cut  off,  so  as  (o  afford  round 
central  ceiling,  eight  smaller  flat   compartments  which  are  nearly  semi-eir- 
.   architecture  of  tbu  vestibule  been  b  ■  ityle  bolder  and  more 
mure  eii|uiiit!'ly  beautiful,  and  differing  more  from  the  great 
r  of  the  coarse  and  sliill-lesj  worLs  of  architectural  plagiarism  of  the  day, 
d  hardly  have  been  found.     In  only  one  respect  rim..*  its  jjvuiiietrlcal  truth 
.  and  in  that  case,  a*  iti  most  other  case*  of  such  (iiilure,  the  expense  and  diffi- 
cult! of  execution  liuv...  been  iu.Tcjwil,   while  the  m-ii-iicc 1  beauty  havo  been 

rlimtnWled.  How  very  beautiful  may  this  piece  of  design  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  •  gallery  round  ■  circular  Hafl  or  Saloon  of  communication  in  the  centre 
of  aiiy  kind  of  edifice!  It  is  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  enrichment,  and  of 
'    i"  modifications,  so  as  tn  have  an  extraordinary  effect. 


SS2.  Triangular  sections  of  Domes  may  be  even  made  applicable  for  the 
■  ,  ii  description  of  works  of  no  slight  importance,  since 
■  '■■>■•  iif  i-iirmi--  Luiti  r:,j  I  !'.,:„[-.  passing  over  or  under  1:011110011  roads,  at 
oblique  angles,  iheM  contrivances,  often  so  ill-shapen  and  so  difficult  of  execu- 
tion have  become  almost  nhsolutely  necessary  :  it  is  not  pretended  that  this 
application  of  Domes  will  ensure  beauty,  though  there  may  be  favourable  ocea- 
•no»  when  even  that  may  !«'  obtained  from  <ueir  use  :  the  author 
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■elf  with  dmply  pointing  out  that  they  may  bo  used,  anil  tint  by  their  use,  both 
laying  the  brickwork  or  masonry  spirally,  ami  cutting  any  stone  voiutsoirs  askew, 
are  avoided.  If  the  bridge  cross  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  two  equilateral  tri- 
angular Domes  similar  to  No.  1.  may  be  used  ;  if  it  cross  at  an  angle  of  *5  de- 
r;es,  two  such  as  No.  7.  will  be  proper  :  if  the  arch  of  the  skew-bridge  be  long, 
may  require  one  or  more  such  Domes  as  No.  "2.  or  No.  8.  to  be  inserted 
between  the  triangular  Domes, — and  inch  a  series  of  Domes  may  make  the  work 
beautiful  ;  or,  instead  of  them,  a  plain  vault  may  b>  u.-til. 


r  r,  lie.  Tho  parti 

383.  If  the  unscientific  reader  be  previously  uninformed  upon  this  subject, 
and  will  not  take  it  upon  the  above  shewing,  perhaps  he  will  regard  that  which 
Dr.  Robison  says  upon  it  in  his  "  Syitem  of'  Mechanical  Phdoniphy,'  vol.  i.  p.  659. 

Edition,  [QUO.  ' 

"  It  is  not  a  small  advantage  of  dome- vaulting  that  it  is  lighter  than  any  other 
"  hind  that  ean  cover  the  same  area.  If,  moreover,  it  be  spherical,  it  will  admit 
"  considerable  varieties  of  figure,  by  combining  different  spheres.  Thus  > 
"  dome  may  begin  from  its  base  as  a  portion  of  a  large  hemisphere,  and  may  bo 
"  broken  oil' at  any  horizontal  course,  and  then  a  similar  or  a  grealer  portion  of  a 
'*  smaller  sphere  may  spring  from  this  course  as  a  base.  It  also  hears  being  in- 
"  torsected  by  cylindrical  vaultings  in  every  direction,  and  the  intersections  are 
"  exact  circles,  and  alwavs  have  a  pleasing  effect.  It  also  springs  most  gracefully 
"  fn.un  ilic  lu\iil-i  i >f  small  piers,  or  from  (he  corners  of  rooms  of  any  polygonal 
'■  shape  ;  and  the  arches  formed  by  its  intersections  with  the  walls  are  always  dr- 
■'  1'iiliir  und  graceful,  forming  very  handsome  spandrels  in  every  position.  For 
"  these  reasons  Sir  Christopher  W  ren  employed  it  in  all  his  vaultings,  and  he  has 
'  .vliil"!,,!  many  beautiful  varieties  in  the  transepts  and  the  aisles  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  which  arc  highly  worthy  of  the  observation  of  architects.  Nothing  c 
graceful  than  the  vaultings  of  the  north  and  south  transepts." 

|   ii  may  be  said,  that  thousands  of  us  know  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  relative  lo  domes  !  no  doubt  this  is  true  ; — but  of  what  value  U  our  know- 
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make  no  practical  use  of  it '/     Possessed  of  this  knowledge,  bow  is 

bat  full  half  of  our  modern  English  architecture,  auiiil   vain  and  impertinent 

ating  which  lias  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  art,  is  constructed  in  defiance  of 

-J  principle  of  Science,  and  consists  even  in  its  decorations,  of  nothing  more 

\a  iil-di.-guiscd  petty  larceny  of  only  two  very  small  ancient  Athenian  ex- 

st?     Can  corn  ice*,  skirting,  architraves,  window-dressings,  panels,  hrack- 

i,  and  a  thousand  other  knick-knacks,   in  poverty  of  spirit  all  profiled  in   deal, 

h  and  plaster,  after  the  pilaster-capitals  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thra- 

'      — can  works  in  putty  and  gypsum,  slightly  deranged  from  the  Corinthian 

is  of  the  choreatic  monument  uf  Lysicrates,— atone  for  the  omission  of  sym- 

_■,  proportion,  tmeneaj  of  outline,    science,   and  excellence  of  structure? 

•  itself  seems  in  a  passion  with  these   things,  and  commences  their  destruc- 

I  even  belbre  they  are  finished. 

Who,  hut  a  few  years  ago,  could  ever  have  imagined,  that  the  pretence  of 
c  mid  the  depreciation  at  building,  could  have  arrived  to  so  unblushing  a 
thai  even  u  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sometimes  consists  merely 
j  sand-ban  Its,  covered  over  with  about  one  eighth  part  of  an  acre  of  plain 
h  and  plaster? 

384.  Wren  had  more  science  in  his  head  and  heart,  than  a  thousand  Sir  John 
Soones  in  their  whole  souls  and  boilies.  "  Lorsque  la  nature  produit  dr  pareik 
**  hommei,  il  triable  que  la  tocieli  ne  manque  pat  non  plus  de  /aire  mitre  te  betom 
"  feutrrafra  quiimenl  «  k«r  nii-rnii."  (  De  (JuiiiiV-  I 'in.  t.Vlcbres  Arch  itectes,  vol. 
:h.)  Science  and  humanity  ennobled  all  Wren  did, — fevered  littleness 
destroyed  Soane's  best  works.  Sir  John  was  in  general  a  sound  constructor,  but 
dom  of  his  works  shew  one  spark  of  superior  science  :  they  are  all  subdivided 
into  comparatively  small  apartments,  and  none  of  them  required  eitraordinary 
means  for  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  from  succeeding  Sir  Robert  Taylor  at 
the  Hank  of  England,  became  to  understand  something  of  the  sect  ions  of  domes*  j 
but  his  groined  vaults  are  frequently  imperfect,  their  diagonal  arrises  are  dis- 
torted, from  the  want  of  science  and  true  taste  fur  architectural  ircnmetrj'.  Many 
of  the  interiors  of  his  works,  have  such  an  appearance  of  lowlier  and  ill-propor- 
tioii.  that  they  seem  more  like  burial-crypts  than  public  halts.  The  tricks  and  mul- 
titudinous alterations,  which  he  essayed  in  the  attic  tenninatjou  of  his  buildings. 
It  he  was  not  gifted  with  the  economical,  successful,  mid  satisfactory 
isJity  of  perfecting  Ins  elevations  before  the  commencement  of  the  work  :  he 
"  it  for  the  soul  of  him  fall  into  grandeur  of  style  :  he  could  not  leave  a 
>f  six  inches  without  tattowing  it  over.  When  a  building  reached  twenty 
n  height,  he  was  impatient  to  break  its  outline :  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
worked  by  proportion,  but  bv  feet  and  inches ;  he  appears  to  have  dreaded  to 
make  a  column  much  more  than  two  feet  diameter  ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
most  of  his  buildings  are  over-crushed  at  the  top  with  all  manner  of  inventions, 
and  yet  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  adjoining  private  houses  ; 
he  bad  some  love  for  the  orders  of  architecture,  but  he  preferred  to  them  hU 
own  inventions,  and  crushed  them  by  the  latter.  All  Ids  works  are  a  collection 
of  littleness  ;  many  of  them  are  picturesque,  but  still  littleness  is  the  character 
of  them,  as  it  was  of  their  designer.  The  Iiugc  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  piles  in  the  world,  with  all  its  beauties,  (and  many  of  them  are 
very  eminent)  appears  small  ;  the  exquisite  bit  of  architecture  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  it.  by  Lothburv,  appears  at  a  very  short  ilistance  now  a  street  is  opened 
agwitst  it,  like  a  mere  toll-house. — while  tfie  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  one  of  the  smallest  buildings  in  the  world,  appears,  with  all  its  faults, 
truly  grand  and  delightful.     The  Bank  appears  lower  and  smaller  from  being 


more  it  is  exposed,  Ihe  more  other  buildings  are  contrasted  with  it.  The 
author  was  always  struck  with  the  greatness  of  appearance  of  this  little  btriUnW, 
possessing  such  a  happy  union  of  breadth  loftiness  and  limplii  iiy,  combined  ma 
richness  intricacy  and  originality  ;  and  unfeigned  satisfaction  has  been  caused 
to  him  by  opening  it  more  to  public  view  :  yet,  aa  a  work  of  science,  this  does 
not  rank  high  ; — now  in  communicable  may  be  the  mperior  geometrical  ,1111]  utlier 
skill  of  a  Wren,  is  proved  bv  this  and  other  works  of  the  pupil.;  and 
the  great  master ;  for  they  iian.lly  exhibit  <'ven  the  commonest  acuoaintance  with 
science.  How  beautiful  would  Hawksmoor's  designs  have  been,  if  directed  and 
charmed  into  proportion  by  the  mental  accomplishments  of  Wren  ! 

385.  In  closing  this  chapter  upon  The  Decline  of  Gcnmebical  Science  in  tie 
Architecture  nf  England,  iiiul  (o  instance  otic  example  from  amidst  countless  others, 
of  the  enlightened  skill  which  pervaded  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  the  outlines 


Si  1  Inner  lotwnni. 
T»el«e  oulti  column). 
Six   inner  equilateral    tri- 


angle    of    Ihe    tfl- 


orthe  Plan  of  the  celebrated  circular  vestibule  of  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
are  given  :  the  author  has  done  this,  hecause,  although  many  have  written  upon 
this  peculiar  fabric,  he  does  not  at  this  time  remember  thai  any  one  of  them  has 
dwelt  upon  the  high  gconietrical  excellences  and  wonderful  peculiarities  of  this 
exquisite  plan,  which  he  at  present  believes  to  be  unrivalled  m  the  world-  The 
perfections  of  the  Plan  consist  in  one  measure  or  module,  by  the  unalterable  laws 
of  geometry,  pervading  every  part  of  this  apparently  intricate  Plan,  this  is  the 
radius  of  its  inner  Peristyliuui  ;  this  common  measure  produces  the  six  iuter- 
eolumniu lions  of  the  inner  Peristylium,  forming  on  the  Plan  a  hexagon,  snd  the 
twelve  inter-columniations  of  the  outer  Peristylium  forming  a  d u ode cagon,— this 
common  measure  gives  the  distance  from  the  inner  column*  to  the  outer  columns, — 
whichever  way  the  eye  is  directed  a  vista  of  columns  and  arches  is  afforded.  j*r- 
fected  and  limited  by  the  same  common  measure  :  and  to  crown  the  beauties  of 
the  simple  but  highly  scientific  and  matchless  com  position,  the  coiling  within  ihe 
inner  Peristylium  consists  of  six  exact  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  ceiling  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  columns  consists  of  six  exact  equilateral  triangles  alter- 
nating with  exact  square  groins. 

In  the  work  itself  there  may  be  some  trifling  inaccuracies,  but  these  take 
nothing  from  the  perfection  of  the  principles  evolved  T>y  the  design  ;  and  it 
should  be  further  noticed,  that  instead  of  the  arches  being  carried  straight  across 
from  column  to  column  in  i.-jicli  Peristyllun),  they  are  made  circular  on  the  Plan, 

winch  their  difficulty  of  execution  was  increased,  while  they  were  rendered 

-k  in  construction,  aud  ugly  and  distorted  in  effect. 

itS.  The  excellencies  of  this  Plan,  mm"  be  transferred  to  other  styles  of  arch  itec- 

■  very  beaulil'ul  vestibule  of  moderate  dimensions  might  be  formed  upon  the 

:rical  principles,  retaining  the  compartments  of  the  miter  Peristylium 
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*  the  support  of  a  gallery,  but  omitting  the  inner  columns,  leaving  instead  ol 

knits,  onuineirtod   in  tome  wny  with  figures,  foliage,  or  any  thing 

r  which  the  architect  might  design. 

887.    But  a  must  fairy-like  small  apartment,  might  ho  formed  almost  after  the 

xwibulo  of  the  Temple  <  'hureh,  with  the  twelve  outer  inler-columniations  (tho 

i   lined  with  looking-glass :  such  au  apartment  lighted  up,  with  its 

r-J  and  reflected  repetitions  of  arches,  columns,  vistas,  chandeliers,  and  other 

objects,  would  periisps  cause  more  surprise  and  delight,  than  any  application*  of 

;".ouu>lrr  and  mirrors  have  hitherto  produced. 

38a  Tile  twelve  sections  of  Domes  above  represented  (j  307)  will  shew  in 
■hit  different  manners  the  various  compartment!  of  this  Plan  may  ho  vaulted 
u'«,  in  u  to  avoid  etcry  inaccuracy,  and  lo  produce  the  highest  degree  of  ele- 
pnee.      The  eiatnples    Nos.  1.  2,  4,  10,  II,  and  12  are  all  proper  for  this 
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Of  the  Three  Different  Great  Conttructipe  Principle  in  Building. 

SH9.  In  disposing  the  materials  fnr  the  const  ruction  of  Buildings,  there  are 
tW  distinct  great  principles  culled  into  use  : — 
M'.in  i:   Repose, 

ElJUIPOIBE, 

Tec. 
The  object  in  all  these  three  distinct  principles,  is  the  production  of  such  a 
•ti;«  nf  quietude  in  the  materials  of  a  building,  that  their  weight  shall  not  pro- 
duct any  fracture  or  displacing  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Of  the  Principle  of  Simple  Rejmse  in  the  Contraction  of  BuUdiugt. 

390.  The  principle  of  Sikple  Repose,  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  i 

ir.l  uiArrr  tie  material*  are  merely  piled  up  perpendicularly,  in  at  lo  fom, 

■.-,'/•  iToiiJ>eamt  architrave!  or  tinfrlt,  liiid  horkonlally 

■am  M    column*,  prating  downwardly  merely  leilh  the 

■■'."'.L..r  iwfl/i-rm/j.  irillioat.  any  thrvit  or  other  tnclimitmn  lo 

i.-ttroij  the  pontivjt  of  any  part  of  the  arrangement.      All   very 

uncienl   buildings,  are  formed  upon  this   construction.     This 

iHon,  w  destitute  of  nil  science,  yet  it  is  as  far  as  its 

capabilities  go.  more  perfect  in  its  known  principle,  than  any   j 

I  In-  i-  iT-jvpd,  \>\   the  cimniious  iluniiuui, 

of  the  temples  nf  the  [vn-pliaiis  Greeks,  nnd  Druids,  which  were  formed  upon 

thu  principle  :  it  needs  no  calculation,  for  obtaining  equipoise,  or  for  the  avoid- 

p.  ndent  material"  wedging  apart  those  supporting  them  :  building! 

onwtructed  On  this  principle,  need  only  tenacity  of  material  and    imthnclnng 

to  be  altogether  perfect  in  construction  :  but  buildup  of  this  kind, 

ing  to  geometrical  science,  lend  to  an  enormous  consumption  of  mate- 

rials!  *l!  the  materials  of  the  horizontal  spanning  masses,  of  even  a  small  build- 

i»,  most  he  huge,  and  are  thence  immensely  expensive,  to  procure,  a 

their  destined  places  ;  if  these  spanning  masses  be  either  so  long  or 


o  brittle 


to  yi<;l  J  by  their  own  weight,  or  by  that  which  may  be  put  upon  them,  the  principle 
of  Simple  Repute  becomes  destroyed  ;  the  horizontal  mosses  sink,  and  the  pun 
or  sustaining  masses  are  thrust  outwardly.     From  the  many  columns,  or  props, 


required  for  the  support  of  a  roof  or  covering  upon  this  principle,  the  internal 
space  is  greatly  impeded.  This  principle  affords  great  external  beauty,  but  leads 
to  internal  comparative  uselessness  ;  hence  most  of  the  large  Grecian  buildings, 
as  temples  and  theatres,  were  left  roofless. 

In  fact,  as  fur  as  we  know,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  covering  oyer  »  dear 
and  extensive  hall;  hence  arise  the  barbarism  and  total  failure,  which  are  exhibited 
by  tho  attempt  to  cover  over  with  a  pseudo  pretended  Grecian  flat  ceiling  ■ 
building  of  great  dimensions  :  a  building  so  covered,  always  appears  mean  pro- 
portionless  and  disgusting.  A  people  of  intellect  so  refined  as  Were  the  Greeks, 
after  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  vuultiug,  could  never  have  tolerated  any  thing 
ao  graceless  as  a  low  flat  ceiling. 

3!)1.  A  more  advanced  Mate  of  science,  produced  greater  results  from  ( 
telnptiblc  materials  ;  in  Saint  T'nuFt  Cathedral,  London,  there  are  a  million  times 
more  practical  science,  of  the  higher  kind,  called  into  action,  than  in  all  the 
buildings  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ;  ami  yet,  perhaps,  l/ial  exquisitely  artificial  O 
liumliuii.  will  hardly  survive  their  ancient  remains. 

But  an  attempt  in  modern  times  to  revive  the  skilless  principles  of  Grecian 
structure,  without  the  use  of  Grecian  masses  of  stone,  has  thrown  architect 
into  humiliation  and  fractured  confusion,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  art. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  the  Prinrijile  of  JSquipoiie  in  the  Comtruclion  of  Bialitingi. 

302.  Equipoise  in   the  construction  of  buildings  is   made   use   of  where 
smaller,  even  the  smallest,  materials,  are  piled  up,  upon  the  printiple  <•/  tkr  a, 
Upon  piers  or  columns  :  this  principle,  from  tlie  triumph  by  uhirh  it  enahlet  icir 
■-  --ercame  the  tntallncu  and  meanneii  of  material!,  admits  of  the  grandest  tnaosa, 
g  reared  cheaply  :  theoretically  it  should  be  perfect  ;  but  from  the  eomn/i- 
rf  principtei  which  it  inpo/m,  tl  u  very/  freipjentfy  more  or  lett  imtinfcit ;  but 
iiith  Its  frequent  practical  imperfect  ions,  it  has  proved  for  nuiui 
is  whereby  man  is  enabled,  to  arch,  to  vault,  and  to  dome  over,  large  hi 
nanncr  in  which  otherwise  he  could  not. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

36S.  Almnet  nil   simple  arches  and  vault*,  have  it  tendency  more  or  leu.  to 

tkrrt  ip*rt  the  abutrnvnu  which  support  them  ;  to  prevent  thuj  disastrous  effect, 

ttnf  aMhnents   require  lo  tip  sufficiently  weighty,   or   even   lo  tiuve  n  tendency 

arwdr  fcUiogr  towards  the   thrust  of  the  adjoining  arches  or  vault,  bo  as  by 

lO    couuler-act  their  expanding  pro[>erty. 

394.  The  flat  tor  lie  the  segment  of  the  circle   composing  an  areli  or  vault, 
tdc^rpiter  U  the  thrusting  or  Hedging  power  of  the  arch  or  vauli    Uainat  Ifae 


tntyfthe  principles  iif  vipopiate, 

39i  Again  there  is  another  grand  instance,  in  which  the  principle  of  equi- 
/>tn  a  demanded.  All  toini-circular  or  segmental  arches,  vaults,  and  domes,  if 
manning  of  a  crust  of  materials  et/uallo  thick  all  over,  that  is  with  their  internal 
ml  eiii-rau!  curvatures  which  are  technically  called  the  intradot  and  extrados, 
wwtatric  or  parallel  to  each  other,  in  all  such  arches,  mull*,  and  domes,  the 
upper  materials  being  least  supported  by  the  abutments,  arc  most  in  jeopardy, 
bin  t  more  direct  tendency  to  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  becoming  thus  dc- 
panl.  they  wedge  upwardly  the  materials  next  them,  bi  those  parts  of  the 
:  i  li  are  vulgarly  called  the  haunches  uf  the  arch,  vault,  or  dome,  forming 
t  ikorted   curve,   thus,  ,—  and  frequently  leaving  icnts  in  the 

■  tlie  parts  rr;  '/y**^1  now  a  dome  or  cupola,  being  ftmmd 

by    a    sueces-    Fy  '^f%    *ioB  of  half  arches,  meeting  tuguther 

it  tlie    crown,      if    that    f  I  M    croicn  become  depreucd,  it  must force 

ml  tie   haunches     <•/'  tie  umri,  all    round  in    a  circle,  at    the 

falii  i ;  and  Mil  same  ijiuinhlt/  ofudid  material!,  being  forced  to  occupy  a  greater 
armtfrrcitcr,  tltc  enlargement  can  alone  Lite  place,  hi/  openings  or  ccnii  occurring 
Urn:  fivm  this  very  defect,  some  of  the  grandest  cupolas  in  the  world,  have 
become  greatly  endangered,  and  some  have  wholly  failed. 

The  thinking-  inun,  who  despises  not  a  homely  illustration,  wil!  sec  this  most 
•nMitifically  »•"'  beautifully  eihibitvd,  by  the  effort  which  constantly  takes 
pi**,  witli'a  common  fruit  pudding,  the  crust  of  which  is  thin. 

898.   To  remedy  this  mi/iow  defect,  it    becomes   necessary  lo  add  upon  the 
iaaehei  uf  arches  ami  vaults,  weight  sufficient  to  hinder  them  ,1  com  J/i/ing  up,  and 
tan  prevent  their  crowns  from  falling  down.      In  arches  in  ordinary  walls,  weight 
n[i"ii  tlieir  haunches  is  usually  of  necessity  obtained,  bv  the  ordinary  process  of 
faming  tbe  walling  up  to  its  destined   height ;  and  the  backs  of  vaults  arc  in 
BUed  up  solidly,  nearly  lo  a  level  with  their  summits;  hut  in  cupolas, 
•hich  arc  raised  for  shapely   magnificent  external  ornaments,  to  cathedrals  and 
other  grand  edifice*,  the  required  beauty  of  external  outline,  almost  denies  the 
IBg   an  equipoise  in  the  thickness  of  the  erust  of  the  work,  without  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  materials,  and  danger  to  the  foundation  from  the  weight  of 
the  upward  work  ;  hence  to  produce  the   requisite  effect,  some  of  the  noblest 
energies  of  the  icientilic  miud  have  been  culled  into  action  ;  not  the  least  dis- 
,   tab,  is  the  use  of  (he  intermediate  conical  dome,  us  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, which  besides  having  no  tendency  whatever  to  fly  out  at  the  haunches,  is 
■  to  bear  the  heavy  surmounting  lantern  or  spire,  and  is  itself  in  fact  a 

897.  And  with  regard  to  this  last  most  admirable  piece  of  secure  science,  it 
baa  been  judiciously  observed,  that  the  weight  of  the  timber-work  and  covering 

■  liter  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  tends  to  prevent  any  possible  outward 
■preml  of  the  cone  itself. 

"  Le  mur  de  la   tour  ennique  esl  elegi  par  qoatre  rungs  de  fenctres   qui 
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edairent  finterieur  de  la  charpente ;  le  bat  de  cette  tour  est  coutrebutte  par 
-  trente-deux  murs  en  eperons  tendant  au  centre,  ils  sont  compm  entire  1©  mor 
"  de  l'attique  qui  eat  au-dessus  de  la  colonnade  exteneure  et  le  mar  de  lidite 


"  tour. 


<c 
«« 
<« 


44  Les  eperons  servent  aussi  d'empatement  pour  porter  Penrayure  de  la  char- 
pente du  dome.  Cette  charpente  est  composee  de  tnrote-deux  denu-fermes, 
appuyees  d'un  cote  sur  l'exterieur  de  la  tour  conique,  et  portant  de  J  w^  ™e 
courbe  pour  former  le  galbe  du  dome  ou  la  coupole  exteneure.  II  result  de 
44  cet  arrangement,  que  tout  le pcids  decette  charpente  et  duplomb  donieUeett  recou- 
"  verte,  tert  a  contre-venter  la  tour  comque."— Jean  Rondelet  «  Traite  Theonque 
et  Pratique  de  1'  Art  de  Batir,w  6th  Edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  888. 

898.  A  frequent  instance  of  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  equipoise  is  to 
be  found  in  the  roofs  of  Buildings,  occasioned  by  the  slanting  aides  of  them,  being 
either  of  unequal  dimensions  or  covered  with  materials  of  different  4****"*  :  »  *"• 
rafters  be  longer  and  more  ponderous  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  than  on  the  other,  thus, 

the  weights  ( W  w)  cannot  counteract  each  other,  but  the 
A         _^         greater  weight  will  thrust  over  the  ridge  A  towards  B. 
\fcy         Again  if  the  rafters  be  equal,  but  the  covering  of  one 
V^V^jP         riac  of  the  roof  be    heavy  as  of 

f>lain-tiles,  and  of  the  other   side 
ight  as  of  slates,  the  same  effect 
will  occur,  and  the  more  ponderous  covering  A  overpow-      ^^^  \ 
ering  the  gravity  of  the  fighter  covering  B,  the  ridge  C    J^/       \ 
will  be  driven  towards  D. 

899.  Those  who  are  careless  in  the  adjustment  of  their  buildings,  or  who 
cannot  duly  feel  tho  shame  of  fracture  in  them,  may  argue  that  they  have  pro- 
vided strength  enough  to  resist  all  such  effects :  however  this  may  be  (and  it 
may  well  be  doubted)  no  additional  strength  ought  to  be  required  for  any  such 
purpose  ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  materials  put  together  artificially,  by  a  due 
Knowledge  of  gravity  and  dynamics,  must  be  more  secure  as  well  as  more  econo- 
mical, than  heavy  masses,  which  being  ill  at  rest,  strain  every  joint  of  the  rafters 
and  trussed  work,  operate  against  every  wall,  and  leave  nothing  as  it  was  originally 
intended  to  remain. 

400.  Although  one  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  quite  understand  the 
nature  of  the  damage,  and  although  we  must  assign  a  portion  of  the  condemna- 
tion to  result  from  the  general  ignorance  and  disdain  of  Pointed  Architecture  then 
prevalent  (albeit  no  one  perhaps  understood  better  than  the  great  architect,  the 
outline,  statics,  and  construction  of  mid-eval  architecture)  yet  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  high  degree  of  constructive  art,  and  the  prudent  caution  manifested 
on  the  subject  of  equilibrium,  in  the  following  account  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
of  the  overhanging  of  the  southern  parapet  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

44  The  Abbots  would  have  a  Cloyster,  but  scrupled,  I  suppose,  at  moving 
44  some  venerable  Corpses  laid  between  the  Outside  Buttresses ;  then  comes  a 
44  bold,  but  ignorant  Architect,  who  undertakes  to  build  the  Cloyster,  so  that  the 
44  Buttresses  should  be  without  the  Cloyster  spanning  over  it,  as  may  be  seen  in 
44  the  Section." 

44  This  was  a  dangerous  Attempt.  It  is  by  due  Consideration  of  the  Statick 
44  Principles,  and  the  right  Poising  of  the  Weights  of  the  Butments  to  the  Arches, 
"  that  good  Architecture  depends  ;  and  the  Butments  ought  to  have  equal  Gravity 
**  on  both  sides.  Altho*  this  was  done  to  flatter  the  Humour  of  the  Monks,  yet 
**  the  Architect  should  have  considered  that  new  Works  carried  very  high,  and 
44  that  upon  a  newer  Foundation,  would  shrink :  from  hence  the  Walls  above  the 
"  Windows  are  forced  out  ten  Inches  and  the  Ribs  broken.    I  could  not  discern 
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ihU Failure  lobe  so  bad,  fill  the  .Scaffold  over fhe  Quire  was  raised  to  give  a  do=e 
View  of  ii  i  and  thai  I  wns  amazed  to  find  it  had  not  quite  fallen. 


mlcd   with  all   Ca 


In  given  iJusiS 

,  and   I  dare  promise  it  shall   be  much  stronger,  and 
it  builders  left  it."—  Wren'*  "  Partntalia,"  p.  208. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Of  lie  Principle  of  TV  M  the  QuutrtH  lion  fl/  Ituildingl. 

41)1.  Tvinc.  is  the  third  groat  principle  in  the  construction  of  buildings  ; 
•1  b  rmtjiaratirrli/  of  modern  invention.  Thnt  State  of  rust,  which  the  ancients 
deavourcd  to  obtain  by  the  prinriple  of  {ample  Hcjhiic,  nod  by  Etpiijtoite,  is  by 
e  Principle  if  'tying  obtained  through  confining  the  thrusting  power,  not  by 
lemnl  abutment?  and  equipoise,  but  by  internal  restraint  ;  it  leads  to  the  most 
qui-ttely  simple,  and  beaatiful  mechanical  eontrivantc.  perhaps  ever  invented : 
this  contrivance  is  technically  culled  a  Thus*  :  nothing  call  be  more  simple,  yet 
""•'ling;  requires  more  care  in  its  construction  ;  it  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
it'i!  and  perfect  cure  for  it  :  the  inclined  beam*  forming  a  truss 
ild  bo  violently  striving  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  building,  by  thrusting  apart 
J  throwing  down  its  walls,  but  the  h&rixmiaJ  tie-beam  reatnuutbam  i  the  inclined 
•imt  nml  not  reach  the  walls :  they  must  only  come  upon  the  lie-beam;  Illen 
rliile  the  tie-beam  remains  unbroken,  the  tents  Ins  tunpfy  with  it*  bare  weight  vpon 
«■  walls  ■  there  is  llien  no  thrust,  no  noss  strain  upon  the  walls  :  such  a  luecbani- 
il  contrivance  is  the  most  wonderful  economizer  of  materials  i  it  may  be  applied. 
it  less  simple,  in  u  thousand  different  ways  :  well  applied,  it  gives  to  every 
f  a  building,  however  large  in  dimensions,  thut  state  of  rest  which  tho 
lingi  of  antiquity  possessed  :  while  it  enables  man,  with  roofs,  beams, 

" 5.  galleries,  hanging  partitions,  and  platforms,  to  span  enormous  widths,  which 

— '■  "ever  could  without  a  prodigious  outlay,  and  frequently  not  without 
lienco.  The  principle  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  so  mathematical, 
a  powerful,  yel  so  simple  and  so  cheap,  that  ever y  gentleman  who  is  a  builder, 
'oulil  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  would  cause  fiim  very  great  delight;  and 
•  knowledge  in  this  simple  fact  alone,  would  save  him  in  the  constn  *'" 
m  own  buildings,  nn  infinite,  deal  more  outlay,  than  he  could  previously  ci 
bite  it  would  render  his  buildings,  infinitely  better,  and  more  durable. 

.  ■yi/anir,  cniy  miisler-liuiltlir,  eterv  workman,  should   understand 

-*'--  Ait  great  hut  ample  principle,  m  nil  its  comlrinatumn  but  uhia,  such  U 

r  obstinacy  which  presides  over  building,  that  from  the  neglect  of  thu 

•nple,  the  Metro/totu  of  England,  is  (most  of  its  public  buildings  vx- 


I)  almost  all  M 

■ 
and  tU-ir  timber  partitmn 


of  mm  .-  turn  third'  if  its  lioitv*,  hove  tltexr  Kali* 
„,j*  •  their  floors  anting  from  irnul  ofJHttirimu  sup- 
.  groaitiiix  bfiinilh   the  weight  of  ilt-ptaced  roaft  and 

l|l>Mlil     0 


ous  and  instructive  speculation  would  it  he  to  ascertain,  ifpos- 

limes  greater  than  the  outlay  requisite  for  obtaining  finely  cou- 

iiuti  for  procuring  the  caro  and  talent  requisite  for  so  forming 

U  the  annual  cost  of  rectifying  our    English  buildings,  public  and  private, 

expensive  processes  of  under-pinning,  furring  up,  furring  out,  stop- 

'iafk».  adding   buttresses  props  and  columns,  putting  braces  and  lie*  u( 
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wood  and  iron,  lightening  roofs,  strengthening  floors  and  walla,  and  by  the 
various  other  ruinous  remedies,  by  which  at  present  is  squandered  more  money 
than  would  suffice  to  render  England  a  Nation  of  Palaces,  which  when  England? 
glory  shall  be  sunk  and  her  present  Church  architecture  shall  be  all  crumbled 
away,  might  render  her  soil  classical,  and  make  the  traveller  in  after  agea  exclaim 
"  Here  dwelt  a  scientific  and  tasteful  race  of  men." 

404.  All  ties  made  use  of  in  Buildings,  should  be  cither  straight  or  only 
cambered  or  curved  upwardly  enough  to  allow  for  that  downward  settlement 
which  mostly  takes  place  in  all  pendent  materials.  No  crooks  should  be  made  in 
ties  whether  of  iron  or  other  materials ;  if  an  iron  tie  be  bent  thus, 
either  it  has  no  strain  to  counteract,  or  it  will  soon  gradually  ™ ■■■  * 
straighten  at  the  bond  a,  and  thus  lengthening  will  oner  no  re- 
straint to  the  moving  power.  When  ties  form  complete  hoops  or  circuits,  as 
those  round  a  dome  or  steeple,  they  should  if  possible  be  each  in  one  piece  or  at 
least  in  as  few  pieces  as  possible,  and  they  should  lie  horizontally  in  every  part. 
One  of  the  chain-ties  round  tho  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  James  Clerkenwell, 
is  crooked  thus,  _ jm  at  the  letters  b  bt  in  order  that  it 

may   accommo-       -^gmjfz ifiLww— ^      date  itself  to  the  blocks  of  stone 

composing  two  ^^^maa  unnnnmnn^.    Q^  ^  ej^nt  p\en  0f  the  spire: 

thus  is  this  iron  ^^BanamimnnnnmttB^^^^^  chain-tie  altogether  useless:  hence 
it  is  the   more  necessary  that  the  foundation  and 

the  other  chain-tie  of  the  structure  should  be  preserved  :  but  this,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  church  reform  and  other  reasons  equally  absurd,  the  parishioners  refuse 
to  do — while  money  enough  is  found  for  expenses  of  little  use. 
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Of  the  Union  of  the  Several  Great  Principles  of  Construction  m  Buildings. 

405.  Most  modern  buildings,  contain  more  or  less  of  the  Three  several  great 
principles  of  construction  combined  together. 

A  suspension  bridge,  contains  all  the 
three  principles  :  thus  at  the  points  A  A 
the  chains  should  merely  lie,  if  possible, 
with  nothing  but  their  mere  gravity,  in 
simple  repose  :  again,  the  divisions  B  and 
C  of  the  chains,  should  be  in  exact  equi- 
poise with  the  outer  divisions  of  the 
chains  D  and  E ;  thus  the  whole  would 
be  equally  balanced,  as  exactly  as  a  scale-beam,  with  the  towers  supporting  the  ful- 
crums  A  A  merely  compressed  downwardly,  without  being  strained,  or  thrust  from 
their  original  situations  and  form,  and  at  least  without  any  but  equal  strains.  And 
thirdly,  as  the  chains  of  the  catenary,  are  striving  by  their  own  weight,  to  dis- 
e  themselves  from  the  shore  at  the  two  points  F  F,  they  call  into  action 


fcJWfk 


engage  tnemseives  rrom  ine  snore  ai  me 
the  third  principle  of  tie,  to  restrain  them. 


406.  The  theories  of  Catenary  bridges,  are  very  perfect ;  but  then  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  them,  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slightest  addition  of 
weight,  especially  that  of  a  passing  carriage,  or  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  deranges  their 
equilibrium,  and  produces  such  an  alteration,  that  rollers  are  required  for  the 
free  action  of  the  chains,  at  the  fulcrums  A  A  ;  added  to  which  inconvenience, 
there  is  a  prodigious  inclination  to  fracture  at  the  points  F  F;  and  yet  with 

12 
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f  defects,  suspension  bridges,  are  so  very  beautiful,  to  a  stranger  so  unex- 
p*ctrd)y  beautiful,  ilit-y  are  so  economical,  so  capable,  of  being  erected  where  no 
""   r  bridire*  perhaps  could  be  erected,  (hat  they  form  one  of  the  noblest,  most 
ai,  anil  most  successful  inventions  of  man.     Other  bridges  //mitt  against  the 
ion  bridges  draw  away  rmlently  from  the  shores.       If  Engineers 
T  succeed  in  rendering  their  horizontal  roadways,  by  longitudinal  beams  and 
o  unflinching  that  they  "ill  not  shrink  in  length,  by  the  etibrls  of  the  ex.- 
liains  nt  F  F,  then  may  such  bridges,  merely   lie   upon   abutments  at 
«  ith  the  shores  ;  and  while  their  chains  themselves  last,  no  fracture 
y  be  feared. 

407.  It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  Suspension  bridges  which  have 

....  ed,  have  not  had  their  four  great  dil  unoM  adjusted  i [uilibno  i — if  such  an 

adjustment  l>e   not  the  principle  of  its  design,  ;i   Kii^n-ir-inn  l>n.L-<'  will  have  its 

iii-towcrs  drawn  over  from  the  perpendicular,  and  an  increased  strain  will 

ii:  to  the  abutments  of  it.     Some  of  the  handsomest  and  best  suspension 

i,  aj  that  of  Hammersmith,  and  the  present  Pont  des  Invuiides  at  Paris,  are 

formed  nearly  with  an  equalization  of  the  gravity  of  their  four  great  divisions. 

G*i 

W8.  Gkavity  is  the 
in  lions  and   Ingenuity,  c 

tare  of  Architectural  Works.  The  weight  or  downward- 
tendency  of  their  materials,  U  the  cause  of  buildings 
holding  together  or  falling  or  being  thrust  apart.  Gra- 
tify m  ill  lanoiu  Dynamic  mxttiicationt,  is  the  sole  acting 
|x>w«r  which  operates  in  a  building,  unless  forces  (as  of 
machinery)  be  applied  which  are  not  usually  applied 
"^•■un  a  building.     The  gravity  of  an  imperfectly  formed 

',  tAruitt   out    anil    sometimes    even    overthrow*   the  *  | 

a  i  the  gravity  of  a  perfectly  formed  roof  holds  those 

Is  together :  the  gravity  of  a  sinking  tluor  draws  in  the 
walls  of  a  building  :  the  gravity  of  a  common  valley  roof, 
by  leverage  rj-jvuuli  and  overthrows  the  walls  ;  the  gravity  of  -Zj 
the  different  stones  composing  a  column,  holds  thorn  lirmly 

■■■■  .-"irsofan  arch  constructed   A.' Ao   unnitiilncd  mot, 
prufierU-  (if  possible)  causes  all  those  voussoirs  to  press  with         tb™tiiu[  out  U«»  walls 
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Gravity  Mr  Snttrve  t>f  all  Principle  and  Defects  m  Arciiteetur 
1  of  all  the  Principles  In- 
The  weight  o 


sjj  eqam  weight  towards  the  e.< 


nf  . 


oftheci 


e:  the  gravity   B_  , 
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vaulting  operates  against  the  walls  of  a  church, 
jravi'       * 


400.   All  the  mechanical  perfections  of  scientific  building;,  result  from  a  clear 

ii mentions  of  gravity,  and  from  the  ability  to  direct   their 

«  :  all  the  mechanii  al  dofei  Is  of  buildings,  result  from  au  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  from  inattention  or  from  inability  to  counterbalance  their 
erli'i-t.  A  mdtcioas  arohiteel ,  enslaves  to  his  purpose  the  active  force  of  gravity, 
and  compel*  it  to  exert  nil  its  foree  in  holding  together  more  firmly  his  struc- 
ture ;  sii  ignorant  or  careless  architect  or  workman,  allows  that  Ibree  to  exert 
in  wracking,  straining,  distorting,  break  inn,  and  destroying  his  work. 


PART  t. 

410.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  generic  b 
ticularly  of  Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture)  have  ■ 
quaintance  with  the  operations  of  gravity,   and  from   the   consequent   art  of 
real  raining  it. 

This  may  be  characterised  as  the  age  most  eminent  for  the  display  in  the 
major  part  of  its  buildings,  of  inattention  to  gravity, 

41 1.  A  child,  in  piling  up  a  fabric  of  cards,  displays  a  far  better  knowledge 
of  gravity  and  dynamics  than  the  greater  part  of  modern  builders :  were  it  other- 
wise, how  could  ever  hare  come  into  use  to  so  enormous  an  extent, — so  dis- 
graceful and  ruinous  a  piece  of  mal-construction  as  the  common  V  roof,  which 
is  either  a  roof  turned  upside  down,  or  two  halves  of  a  roof  bearing  upon  void 
instead  of  upon  the  walls, 
and  by  its  gravity  endea- 
vouring to  fall  flat  like 
an  open  book '(  No  ex- 
cuse whatever  can  be 
made  for  this  shamefully 
absurd  piece  of  igno- 
rance and  improvidence. 
The  shallow  pretence  of 
saving  one  gutter,  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  waste  of 
timber  in  the  gutter- 
plates,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent extra  altitude  of 
the  walls. 

412.  A  child  by  delicacy  of  hand,  and  exact  poise  and  counter-poise,  with- 
out cement,  tenon,  joint,  or  glue,  can  raise  up  a  fabric  of  cards ;  but  the  grown 
builder,  staggered  and  lost  amid  his  mortar,  cement,  tenons,  nails,  spikes,  hold- 
fasts, screw*.  glue,  cramps,  and  braces,  forgets  all  that  providence  by  which  a 
small  quantity  of  materials  mav  be  made  to  hold  up  firmly  without  any  of  these 
things,  and  with  the  addition  of  which  extra  stars  and  connexions,  with  increased 
firmness,  and  so  that  none  of  the  active  furce  of  gravity  may  be  exercised  against 
these  additional  means  of  union.  The  Romans  piled  up  the  stones  composing 
many  of  their  best  works,  dry  and  without  cement,  and  yet  many  of  them  still 
subsist  without  Haw.  aud  with  their  joints  gravitating  so  closely  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible.  He  who  cannot  in  this  surpass  the  Romans  in  these  times  of  superior 
science,  is  no  architect,  no  engineer,  no  builder.  Cements  or  pegs  made  use  of  in 
a  fabric,  the  materials  of  which  would  without  them  by  gravity  assume  some  dis- 
torted form,  are  leas  employed  for  strength  than  to  counteract  the  ignorance  of 
the  fabricator  ;  these  things  should  tic  used,  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  materials 
rightly  placed,  perform  the  same  duty  as  a  larger  quantity  of  them  would  with- 


I.  aids. 


i  London,  have 


413.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  i: 
their  rools  of  tho  V  form  of  nialconstruction  :  these  houses  arc  an  more  or  less 
cracked,  twisted,  ami  distorted  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  or  even 
less  quantity  of  materials,  could  he  at  first  set  up  so  as  to  endure  without  failure, 
and  to  save'  the  expense  of  ultimate  repairs  and  the  discredit  of  permanent  ugli- 
ness and  distortion,  and  the  outlay  thus  saved,  might  be  applied  in  enlarging  or 
beautifvinst  fabrics  which  at  present  dishearten  by  their  constant  ruinous  condi- 
tion. This  same  valley  roof.  by  its  suit  of  extravagance,  eats  up  that  labour,  and 
■  those  funds  which  might  (ill  our  metropolis  with  granite  portico 
n  which  th    "  * 


towers,  and  yet  it  is  but  one  of  the  instances  ii 


ftah  the  Laws  or  GnaviTv  abb 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Of  the  Thne  Mudn  jH  mVet  Gravity  Acts  npun  Materia/*. 

414.  Gratiti  (by  their  own  weight  ami  by  the  weight  added  to  them)  opi 
w  in  three  "ays  »[ioti  material?,  which  three  ways,  though  so  obvious,  ar 
jucntly  either  so  little  known  to  the  practical  builder,  or  if  known,  are  s 
e  attended  to,  as  to  cause  the  moat  ruinous  effects. 


4)5,  Of  these  three  opcr*tioi 
tar,  ind  when  the  force  of  comp 

tunns  ihe  principle  of  the  best  con^tnieii'iii,  and  enters  the 
—  "it  lately  info  nil  weU-comtrucied  buildings  :  nil  the  n 
;.,i,  _,  |,|d,.L.,|  |„  St;t/Uc  Repose  gravitate  ir  ''•'■- 


,'!'i,'"i 


416.  A  concentration  i 

n  occurs  to  the  key-stone  of  an  arch  by 

w  own  gravity,  by  the  weiiihi  bearing  upon 

U  ami  by  the  gravity  and  lateral  operation 

f  i lie  nljiiiuimr  Vouasoirs.     Tbo  same  ope- 

.   ration   of  compression  occurs  when  a 

"ge  or  screw  is  forced   under  the 

:  of  a  column  or  post,  but  gravity 

Is  on  the  one  hand,  lo  draw  away 

i  the  apparatus,   and  on  the   other,   to 

bring   down  upon   the   apparatus    the 

■  forced  upwardly. 


PART  I. 


417.  The  same  gravitation  acts  horizontally  against  a  level 
strut  set  against  a  bulging  wall,  or  other  member  of  a  build- 
ing :  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  against  the  abutments  of  a  tie- 
beam,  bv  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
cipal-ratters, but  in  this  case  the 
force  endeavours  to  rend  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  timber,  and  the  abut- 
ments are  usually  assisted  by  a  bolt 
or  brace  of  iron. 


418.  The  same  operation  occurs 

>  obliquely  upon  a  strut,   ^ 
\wjft  set  to  prevent  the  bend- 
ing in  of  a  rafter  ;  and 
this  last  description  of  *•  *;  ^SSim  8traIned  on  ^  tidc  ^m  »  to 


R.  Rafter. 
W.  Weight. 


compression,  occurs  to 
the  head  of  a  Gothic  Fly- 
ing-buttress caused  by 
the  drift  of  the  Vaulting. 


«,  by 

the  gravity  of  the  materials  of  the  Rafters 
and  covering. 
W.  Gravity  depressing  the  Rafters  at  their  heads, 
and  expanding  them  at  their  feet. 


419.  The  second  mode  in  which  materials  are  operated  upon  by  gravity, 
viz.  by  Cross-strain,  is  simply  by  pressure  upon  the  longest  side  of  a  piece  of 

•timber,  stone,  or  other  material,  so  as  to  bend  or  break  it  :  all  beams  suffer  a 
portion  of  cross-strain  simply  from  their  own  weight  ;  this  is  vulgarly  termed 
sagging ;  and  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  this,  materials  require  a  previous 
upward  curvature  termed  a  Camber. 

420.  Gravity  acting  by  Cross-strain  upon  this  Camber  con-centrates  the  par- 
ticles of  the  materials,  and  renders  them  firmer :  Gravity  acting  by  Cross-strain 
upon  materials  not  so  Cambered,  or-centrates  the  particles  of  the  materials,  and 
causes  them  to  break  easily. 

The  Struts  (sometimes  impro- 

Jierlv  termed  braies)  of  an  imper- 
bctjy-formod  roof,  onnance  the  cross- 
utrain  upon  the  tie-beams  by  punch- 
ing them  in  at  the  points  X  a. 

4*21.     An  upward   cross-strain 

is    produced    against  the  soffit   of 

-_   a  bridge,  tank,  or  drain,  £;  *•  ^R^™.or>c»n^p(JlnciP»1«Ll    .    , 
^i      a  i  -a  r        .         W .  W.  Weight  straining  the  Rafters  or  Principals. 

•J    by  the  overflow  of  water,  T.  The  Tie-beams. 


frequently  to  such  an  ex-      8.S.  The  Struts  bending  down  the  Tie-beams  at 

tent   as  to  blow  up  the  ££  JVw.       ght  communloated  to 

crown  of  the  arched  work  ;  and  the 

same  effect  frequently  takes  place  by  the  sudden  rising-  of  springs  under  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  tank,  which  bottom  has  been  laid  flat  instead  of  being 
counter-arched  in  order  to  resist  the  force  of  springs. 

422.  (Sravity  will  even  sometimes  cause  an  upward  cross-strain  to  the  cen- 
tres of  lieams,  by*  heavy  walls  loaded  with  a  roof,  sinking  the  foundation,  while 
light  story-posts  or  columns  placed  under  the  beams  not  having  compressed  the 
ground  so  much  as  the  walls,  the  ends  of  the  beams  borne  down  by  the  sinking 
of  the  walls,  the  beams  have  become  bent  like  immense  cross-bows  or  ba&stas,  and 
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prung  up  in 
their  middles.  The  aullior 
once  knew  a  largo  and  heavy 
I™ i Mini;  which  was  erected 
■  i- "  waaka  noon  u  soli 
fun  minion  ;  in   a  short  time 


1    tills     I 


r   All]   B 


I   length  the 

Mnk    piers    Upon  which    the 

iturr-j>u$te  were  set  split  in 

(lie   force   eier- 

oha>d  upon  them  ;  aiidshorl- 

I*  afterwards    crumbling  to 

torr-poiti  then- 

ibot  sway  down 

into  the  basement-story,  and 

the     besma    were    relieved 

from  ih.-ir  unnatural  flexure. 

This  cue  is  however   rare, 

Tor  stori-|iosfs  and  columns 
'  i'ly  sink  inoro 
than  the  wall*,  from  the  con- 
centration of  much  weight 
upon  small  spots  of  ground. 


423.  Cross-strain  operates  horizontally  against  the  wall  of  a  build-  Ijjii 
ing  when  a  horizon  till  strut  is  placed  against  it  (without  ii  con  u  tor-strut  )    1:1--. 
to  reMrain  the  bulging  or  prevent  the  fall  of  another  building  :  the   r$£p<- 
taune  effect  ia  occasioned  by  a  vault  expanding  against  the  middle  of  a   m\\ 
watl  !  a  like  effect  is  earned  to  the  outer  face-work  or  aahlaring  of  a    \J 

.llius  downwards  and  consequent  bulging  of  internal  rubble-work  : 
a  the  same  injurious  crocs-strain,  produced  by  the  irregular  settlo- 
1    ment  and  bulging  of  brickwork,  occasions   slight  "^_ 

wiudow-jambs,  door-jambs,  and  pilasters  of  stone,  ^%.  $} 
lo  snap  across  their  bodies.  Cross-strain  ope-  ^^F/  / 
ratca  obliquely  upon  a  principal -rafter  by  a  pur-  flffl 

lin  being  set  upon  it  without  a  strut  beneath  tt  in         ((/ 
order  to  prevent  defleiure. 


1H,  The  third  mode  wherein  materials  are  affected  by  gravity,  viz,,  by 
Tenmoa,  in  general  causes  less  injury  to  buildings  i ban  either  of  the  other  opo- 
Gtjgtri  ;  for  in  general  Tension  is  not  suffered  by  any  of  the  material* 
b  ■  building  except  siicli  as  are  well  able  to  bear  it  :  simple  direct  Tension  is 
here  intended  ;  for  indirect  tension  will  mostly  be  found  to  be  cross-strain.  All 
Tie-beams  of  roofs,  suffer  horizontal  tension  by  the  outward  sliding  upon  them 
Of  Ae  Prinri  pal-rafters  ;  all  king-posts.  (mur/H-nrftrt)  and  queen-posts,  (ttupetuleri ) 
receive  vertical  tension  by  the  suspension  to  them  of  the  Tie-beams,  ceilings, 
&n.  ■  hut  while  gravity,  comparatively  rarely  does  injury  to  materials  by  direct 


■•■  ly  injuries  m 


,  ,i,., 


0  buildings,   by  lies  end   l 


direct  tension  by  gravity, 
in  the  direc 
gravity  straightening  crooked  ties.     See  $  404. 


PART  L 

425.  A  very  common  effect  of  gravity,  upon  materials  intended  to  act  by 
tension,  is  to    be  observed  in  those   pieces 
of  iron  which   are  frequently  set  as  rakhig- 
tiet  apainst  chimney-shafts,  but  which  by  their 

Wu-  u     <lrivo    over    and  cripple   the  work 
which  they  are  intended  to  restrain. 

m  Again,  the  links  of  a  chain-bridge,  suffer 
violent  cross-strain,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Roadway  to  them,  but  then  each  link 
which  receives  cross-strain,  most  success- 
tully  resists  deflexure  in  itself,  by  the  still 
more  violent  tension  which  it  endures  from 
the  adjoining  links,  as  well  by  their  gravity 
as  troin  the  straining  power  given  to  them 
by  the  weight  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Roadway  and  chains. 


4*26.  In  general,  the  Practical  Builder  (most  usually  a  carpenter)  evinces 
very  great  sagacity  in  the  use  of  mere  temporary  shores  and  struts,  while  build- 
ings are  being  under-pinned,  repaired,  or  altered  ;  but  it  is  strange,  that  the 
same  person  who  exhibits  this  sagacity,  and  who  finds  out  pretty  correctly  which 
way  the  force  of  gravity  will  move  during  the  temporary  jeopardy  of  old  baild- 
ings,  should  so  entirely  neglect  the  means  requisite  for  preventing  that  extensive 
derangement  which  leaves  most  of  our  new  buildings,  intended  to  be  permanent, 
mere  musses  of  permanent  ruins,  warped,  cracked,  distorted,  overhanging. 

427.  Now  the  Mid-cval  Christian  Builders  arrived  (probably  from  the  use 
of  a  multitude  of  small  jointed  models)  to  such  a  delicate  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Architectural  Dynamics,  that  by  the  discovery  of  the  way  in 
which  all  the  particles  of  their  materials  were  affected  by  gravity,  they  were 
enabled,  by  merely  subjecting  them  to  the  frangibility  caused  by  compression,  so 
to  economize  them  and  reduce  their  quantity,  that  many  members  of  Gothic 
edifices,  after  five  hundred  years'  devastation  by  time,  are  more  sound  than  cor- 
responding members  of  our  modern  buildings  which  have  not  subsisted  fifty 
years,  and  which  contain  five  times  their  proportion  of  materials. 

It  was  this  scientific  economy,  which  enabled  those  real  magicians  to  rear 
up  securely  their  works  so  high  towards  heaven  in  the  beauty  of  architectural 
holiness  ;  it  was  this  scientific  economy,  which  left  them  money  enough,  to  cover 
their  sweet  fabrics  within  and  without,  with  the  richest  intaglio,  and  the  gold- 
smith's work  of  heaven,  while  their  patrons  grumbled  not,  nor  grudged  the  rich 
profusion,  but  joined  heart  and  soul  in  the  goodly  work,  and  the  wise  and  noble 
fabricator  needed  none  of  that  kind  of  over-persuasion,  or  cajolery,  or  intentional 
misunderstanding,  or  tasteful  outwitting,  by  which  alone  the  modern  architect,  is 
frequently  enabled  to  wring  from  his  employer  other  than  bare  walls ;  this 
scientific  economy,  rendered  unnecessary  the  rabble  of  cement-makers  and  sand- 
concrctcrs, — those  spendthrift  empirics,  which  suck  out  the  brains  of  architec- 
ture, rifle  her  pockets,  violate  her  chastity,  bruise  her  face  to  a  mum  my  >  and  then 
cover  it  with  oil-plasters  and  cosmetics  of  whitewash  and  iron  oxide. 

4*28.  So  admirable  in  general  is  the  skill  displayed  in  the  Dynamic  disposi- 
tion of  the  material  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral,  so  shrewdly  are  the  forces  of  its  gra- 
vitation reduced  to  simple  compression,  that  the  whole  is  like  a  wonderful  piece 
of  shoring  sublimely  and  permanently  imitated  in  stone.     He  who  compares  its 


CHAPTER    L, 

Oil  the  Mechanical  Triitting  of  Bia/ditigt. 

.  430.  On  the  subject  of  the  Mechanical  Trotting  of  the  roofe,  floors,  and 
quartered -purl  it  ions  of  Imililiuu",  it  i-  t->  !><>  lamented,  that  the  public  is  not  suffi- 
ciently icr'iiniutcd,  with  tins  beautiful,  simple,  yet  liLdilv  scientific  principle  ;  to 
iho  ni--_'l-cr  of  which,  inv  ou-inif  so  many  of  till'  failures  in  hiiililiiu/s.  The  whole 
i'-l i  ho  understood  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  most  ordinary  capa- 
city,  if  property  cxjiLiincd,  oierlit   lo  be  really  understood,  by  tin imost  arti- 

■    I   ill. I    it   building,   iirid   mil    only  understood,  but  every  one  con- 

d  with  building,  ought  lu  be  w  induct!  with  the  fear  of  forgetting  the  principle,  ax 
m  no  proper  eeaukm  to  dajieme  with  it. 

431.  Every  gentleman,  every  proprietor  i>f  buildings,  throughout  the  whole 

«  l .r  1.1.  oicj-hl  in  under-tuud,  [lie  heaulil'ul,  I  In:  powerful,  the  economical  principle, 
■jI'  Tni"i>.  ;  .mil  rhi-n  his  property  would  mil  In:  trilled  with  as  at  present  by  the 
foolish  ;   mill  such  millions  of  ciar.j  huildiii^  would  not  be  erected. 

t:i-2.  Those  «ho  are  not  familiar  with  tin*  principle  of  Trussing,  are  to  be 
iul\i'rii-ed.  tliut  in  the  roofs,  the  floors,  anil  the  limber  partitions  of  a  building, 
horizontal  beams  anil  ties  are  required,  sometimes  <>l>  feel  louj.',  or  more  :  these 
would  by  their  own  weight,  sink  down  in  the  middle,  and  by  their  bending  either 
n  the  wall*, or  be  themselves  drawn  from  the  walls  ijuite  into  the  building ; 

I"  lli be. mis  or  ties,   be  omitted  from  roofs,   then  the  inclined  rafters  or 

.-  nuking  »l  their  heads  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  tlio  covering  of  the 
(fiu|f,  will  thrust  out  and  overturn  the  walls. 

488.   The  reader,  will   remember  (hat    passage   in  the    Hind,   where  Ulyssi 
1  Ajai  are  described  a-  wit-stlinj.',  which  is  translated  by  Pope,  thus  :— 


'■  ISinliiflilii*;  ligill  w 
••  r]o»  I.k-ViI  Sun, 


"  Rtl  MIBm  Win  standi  (bib  idM  but.'— -Boa*  ISrd. 

4M.  The  two  classical  wre.itlcrs  represent  the  rafters  of  a  Building  strivin 
f  reason   of  their  own  weight,  ami  that  weight  which  they  have  to  boar: 
l-  wrestlers,  instead  of  lieinir  ii[niti  a  linn  soil,  were  upon  a  loose  rolling  sain 
hoy  would  fall;  so  will  the  raiWs  ut'n  building,  if  nut  eontined  by  either  lie-beanu, 
r  hv  the  immense  strength  of  the  walling.     Now  suppose  these  wrestlers  instead 

f  wrestling  ii|Hiii  the  gn I  were  wrestling  upon  a  strong  beam,  nnd  you  will 

in  effect  Imve  a  Mechanical  Trn-s  :   Inn    suppose  it  mere  ueak   plank  which  ei     ' ' 
droop  ili  inn  in  the  middle,  employed  liir  (lie  sake  nl'  eei.nn.imy.  instead  of  a  he 
llien   Imagine  a  curd  altaehei)  to  (lie   heads  of  the  wrestlers  am)   brought   down 

under  tin;  weals  plank,  so  as  to  I g  il  up  in  i  lie  middle,  nnd  yon  will  have  •  c< 

ulcto  idea  of  a  Mechanical  Truss,  its  actually  uaed. 


In 


imagine  the  feet  of  the   wrestlers 

bolted  to  the  horizontal  plank,  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping  from 
their  footing ;  and  the  plunk  must 
lii-  |il:n-i'd  odx.'-lM.-..-.  so  :\-  not  to 
bend  down  by  its  own  weight ;  and 
in  oriler  attll  further  to  eeonotnise 
material,  and  to  render  the  v.  .-i.ln 

of  the  Truss  loss  burthen  torn 

the  walls  of  the  building  upon 
which  il  is  iil.iei'd.  ynn  niiiv  ima- 
gine the  wrestlers  irroailv  iiiteun- 
iited,  bill  lor  fear  ihey  .  wOtiM  -ink 
in  their  loins  through  uenkneis,  a 
I"" [ ,"',']"',]'  ""'  diagonal  timber,  technically  called 
[      a    strut,    i'   carried   from   llemr   "* 

,i!m;r  in-     foot  of  the  suspender  up  to 

Y';!1;',;:;;"]^:'';:!      wrestling    ratter,   and   thereby    pre- 

**"■  vents   it    from   sinking :    the    strut 

I  not  be  cmrriett  ilaum  to   the  horizontal  beam,  imteail  of  to  the  foot  of  thit 

\r,  at   max)  ignorwit  penom  ••wry  it;  fur  it  would  then  tend  lo  dittreit 

t  the  Hi  twum,  find  lii  teptmUe  it/mm  the  luipendcr.     The  whole  system 


ii-liwl   Trns 


n  iinvtnllni  thl  Fiindp»]»  fmin  Bi- 
rr hung  In  llif  Witt  of  tlir   Princi- 


HAPTER  L. 

.fMeehanical   TVu^og  in  building  however  applied,  i 
jrindple,      Hibj   who  eouU   lie  *K 

brought  10  understand  this,  would  * 

never  allow  tlicir  l>uiJrlinusi.r  ilioir  £'3 

houses,  to  be  trilled  with  by  the 
neglect  of  it. 


43J.  When  a  Truss  be. 
of  more  toondormble  length,  it  ia 
customary  to  suspend  the  Tie- 
beam  of  it  in  two  pliices  bv  two 
An  of  material  called improperly 
Queeii-poj/j ,  but  which  should  with  '•""•  v-  w- 

more  propriety  be  termed  Qneen-iiaprailcrr,  or  Queen-jrirrupj.  This  descrip- 
tion of  Trusses  is  like  a  Truss  with  a  king-post  separated  into  two  halves,  and  with 
a  horizontal  strut 

E laced  bet  wen  the 
ead*  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  King- 
post,  in    order   lo 


I,    nam-  at)   Q11(,m.,(lrrlr(„  i™n(  t„  ihc  fauilst>r(lHPriiifi|»Ii,i 
■cMieatn,  or  Strain-  the  Tit-benm  t«  two  plan*. 

■«  •  beam  ;      and  B1  ■*■  B?i,IJ?StoS  5SsT  ""'  *"'  "'  "*  au'™'*ll™u|"'  snd  ■"I'P0"- 
•naeliincs  a  (mall-  c.  (wL/'bcr.  ''"ul ■«■  be am,  01  Ifrilirhglniw 

■     t  '"ll.ir  -  beam 

termed  a  Straining-ii//,  is  placed  upon  the  Tie-beam,  between  the  feet  of  the 
Qlwen-ifirrajUJ. 

4'W.  increasing  the  number  of  suspenders  to  the  Tie-beams,  renders  smaller 
iuiil  Hcjikt-r  timber;-  siinVu-iitU  -lit!' for  the  purpose  of  tie  :  and  the  Principal/ 
l*ing  also  shortened  partake  of  the  same  economy. 


P.P.  P.P.  Principal.. 
T.  T.  Tit-Imam. 
K.  OtfHfrup 

Q.  a  Queen-tori, 


i  acting  ill  oppollte  ilirectioni  .Irnln 

obtained  to  the  Tic-lieam.  by  forming  a 

Queen-truss  within  a  King-truss,  as  here  shewn  ;  and  this  kind  of  framing  will 
answer  properly  for  a  roof  (SO  feet  or  80  feel  span.  Sometimes  imteid  of  0M 
kini'-y.'-,/,  this  description  of  Truss  has  two  lnuinU  hung  to  the  heads  of  the 
upper  Principals,  mid  e.Wendin;..  down  to  the  Tie-beam  :  in  this  case  the  C'olliir- 
tieum  i*  in  oho  piece,  and  passes  between  the  two  hoards.  There  is  yet  another 
method  of  managing  l  his  Kiug-p<i*l  as  practised  more  than  400  years  ago,  at  the 
Hnsili. -ii  of  St.  1'aid  at  Rome.  This  was  liy  splitting  as  it  were  the  whole  Truss 
longitudinally  into  two  separate  lighter  or  hall'  Trusses,  and  then  keying  the 
King-post  between  these  two  separate  Trusses,  so  as  to  form  one  mass.  Sus- 
pender- i.t'iruii  obviate  this  iTdiijilii-iiti.ni  of  the  Trusses.  Hit  he  determined  tc. 
split  each  Truss  into  two,  it  will  he  best  then  to  place  them  only  half  as  for  apart 
as  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  »nd  thus  reduce  the  bearing,  hulk,  and  bur- 
then "I  i  lie  I'urlius,  and  hold  iit  the  Wall-  at  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  place* 
and  perform  all  this  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  material. 

438.  The  [mints  of  suspension  inny  in  this  last  description  of  Truss  be  still 
further  increased  to  men  in  number,  by  screwing  through  the  Tie-beam  Jinr 
intermediate  Queen-bolti  of  wrought -iron  hung  to  the  backs  of  the  Principals. 

489.  The  Uurt-tr. 
I'liii.ipuls  instead  of  four  of  t hem,  and  by  m 

iron.  Indeed  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  ot'  suspender-  which  may  be  a 
in  this  system  of  framing  ;  the  more  these  arc  in  number,  the  lighter  may  be  all 
the  |Htrt9  of  the  Truss  except  the  two  inclined  beams  or  Principals,  which  can 
only  be  lightened  in  proportion  to  the  burthen  which  they  have  to  carry.     The 


intioned  kind  of  Truss  may  be  simplified,  by  using  only  too 
11  the  suspenders  of  wrought- 


T.  P.  lrliiet|MU< 

■ 
a.  a.  s  b.b  amps 

detibt  wnugtit  ip.Ti  luui^;  n 

lit  lucks  nflhe  Principal.,  ind  holding  ap  Hit 

' 

rawiM 

upenden.  and  dlmtrd  cimiVj  in  llioir  pniuti 
»-slriin  ot  In*  Supeoden  sad  lbs  hulUm 

c  limit  Ii)  tilt  .liiiniaiir  ui'lIl 

in  itiort  jiitccj  bclnctii  (he  Bunti,  lut  »  nidi 
Slrali.  and  wtU  Ihcn  require  l»-4dJUiUncnI. 

■  !  R  L. 

,|..iu  of  this  Lirid  .if   Truss,  i-  only  limited  liv  tin-  length    of  limber  which  cm  In- 

.lined  fur  the  1'riiu -[pals  :  !>j  fret  is  the  greatest  length  of  fir  timber  wliich  the 

enbon  to  Ue  seen  in   England,  ao  that    150  feel    or    ItiO  feet  is 
I  (•Hiiiics  tlir  utmost  span  In  which  this  Truss  can  lie  carried  without  scarfing  (he 
Principal!,  whicli  is  unadvisalile,  as  tlie  more  there  are  of  Mich  joints  the  greater 
■  :o  ..I  [be  framing, 

440.  All  timber  Truasea  are  subject  to  very  considerable  downward  settle- 
ment from  their  weight,  from  the  natural  rlexibifity  of  the  timber,  ami  from  the 
shrinkage  of  it  by  drying  ;  in  order  to  count e met  the  effect  of  this  settlement,  it 
is  usual,  to  form  at  first  the  tie-beams  of  Trusses  vvilli  an  upward  curvature  called 
i  camber,  so  that  after  the  unavoidable  settlement  has  occurred,  the  tie-beams, 
with  the  ceiling  or  whatever  else  may  lie  attached  10  lliem,  may  nol  droop  down, 
Hi.it  ii  iiiu-i  lie  observed,  that  the  dutiexiire  of  the  tie-beams  of  Trusses  is  iu- 
r'ri'a-vd  liv  the  ji-| ii idii-r.-'l iU-  |U',n'iicc  of  framing  the  king-posts  and  queen-posta 
■  Krsi  Hi.e  into  the  tie-beams,  by  which  practice,  the  slightest  depression  of  the 
,  settlement,  causes  the  king-posts  and  qneen-oosls  to  punch  in 
ilie  tie-beiims,  and  thus  to  cause  tlieui.to  sink  ;  wliereas,  if  the  king- 
,  ,11-pnsls  lie  only  attached  loosely  to  the  tie-beams  by  stirrups  of 
irmi,  a?  i,  the  case  in  the  root'  of  the  Theatre  d 'Argentina,  at  Home,  and  as  was 
sl-ii  the  case  in  some  of  the  Trusses  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Home,  all 
JeBexure  of  the  tie-beams  may  at  any  time  be  corrected  by  wed  pes  or  by  screws, 
rod  thus  u  ceiling  the  most  sunken  may  be  restored  to  its  original  level. 

The  ordinary  ruoile  of  forcing  up  ii  tie-beam  to  an  excessive  camber,  is  very 
ignorant  and  reprehensible  ;  for  the  tie-beam  then  not  only  by  its  own  weight 
Imt  ilso  Lit  its  natural  spring',  endeavours  to  recover  its  natural  state  of  rest  ;  and 
tins  the   Principals  become   the   more  readily  deflected  and  deranged  :    to  draw 

Stlie  tie-beam  by  screws  or  wedges,  only 
it  ii  i-  ilellected,  is  to  leave  the  Principals 
(res  from  all  strain,  except  that  caused  by 
Snvity. 


mm 


441.     In    framing   the    Principals    i 


t  Willi, 


:sofoi 
well  t 


»  the  diagonal  joints  at  first  open,  i 
itn  in  the  adjoining  wood  cut,  at  the  let- 
ter) n,  n,  so  thnt  when  the  broad  heads  and 
(*l  of  the  king-posts  and  queen-posts  have 
shrunk  and  rendered  the  abut- 
■enu  more  steep,  the  Principals  and  Struts 
-civ,  as  shewn  at  the  letters  a,  a, 

be  \  am, 

44*J.   It  should  be  a  general  maxim  with 
the  architect,  never  to  leave  exposed  to  the 
■  iiiber-  of  building!  so  important 
-.  ulieilnT  of  timber  or  of  iron  :   if 
of  timber  they  may   rol,  and  the  fabric  may 
!:■■  endangered  ;  and  if  of  iron,  de- 
composition will  lake  place,  and  every  thing 
around  them  be  tainted  with  rust. 

443.  Dr.  Robuon  makes  with  regard 
to  the  Trusses  of  roofs,  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks : — 

"  Nothing  shews  the  skill  of  a  carpenter 


FriuclpHl  awl  «  stml  nilsiiinlly 
■'mined  with  (■jicn  lljlllinciui. 
Jul  ■flentanli  nnil)|I  rlrjurt)  tj 
:be   ihrinkiuje   of   ttic    timber 


PARTI. 

"  more  thnn  the  dial  indues  with  which  he  can  foresee  the  changes  of  shape 
"  which  mint  take  place  in  a  short  time  in  every  roof.  A  kuowle.L 
"  often  correct  a  construction  which  the  mere  mathematician  think 
"  able,  because  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  uctual  compression  which  must  obtain, 
*"  and  imagines  that  his  triangles,  which  sustain  no  cross-strain,  invariably  retain 
"  their  shape  till  the  pieces  break.  The  sagacity  of  the  I'lporienced  carpenter  u 
"  nut.  however,  enough,  without  science  for  perfecting  the  art.  But  when  he 
"  knows  how  much  u  particular  piece  will  yield  to  compression  in  one  case,  «a- 
"  ence  will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  science  can  do  it,  whut  will  be  the  com- 

Ctssion  of  the  MM  piece  in  another  very  different  caw,  Thus  he  learns  how 
it  will  now  yield,  anJ  then  he  proportions  the  inirts  so  to  each  other,  that 
"  when  all  have  yielded  according  to  their  strains,  the  whole  is  of  the  shape  he 
"  wished  to  produce,  and  every  point  is  in  a  state  of  firmness.  It  is  here  that  we 
"  observe  the  greatest  number  of  improprieties.  The  iron  slraps  are  frequently 
"  in  positions  not  suited  lo  the  actual  strain  on  them,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of 
'"  violent  twist,  which  both  tends  stronulv  to  break  the  strap,  and  to  .  ripple  the 
"pieces  which  tliev  surround."— Systrm  ,.f  M<<!,«„„.it  Pfnloiophy.  Sir  David 
Brewster's  edition,  Edinburgh,  a.o.  182*2,  vol.  J.  p.  o'O.  }  576. 


444-  There  are  two  observations 
Trusses  :  the  first  with  regard  to  Stru 
of  Principals. 

With   regard  to  Struts,  it  seem: 

they  are  as  much  placed  according  to  t 

cular  inclination,  a,  tor  any  useful  purpose 


e  lo  be  made  concerning  Mechanical 
id  the  second  with  regard  to  (he  Feel 

be  rather  extensively  imagined  that 
vain  ideas  of  symmetry,  or  of  parri* 
whereas  it  should  never  lie  forgotten, 


E 


exactly  directed  to  the  points  of  tlie  Principals  which  but  for  ihcm  would 
deflected  :  thus  it  may  happen,  that  two  or  even  three  Struts  may  emanate 
i  the  foot  of  one  king-post  or  ijneru-pnst,  and  counteract  the  pressure  upon 
Principal  from  as  many  purlins. 

445.  With  regard  to  the  feet  of  Principals,  it  is  to  lie  observed,  that  many 
of  our  modern  Trusses  are  exceedingly  faulty,  from  the  feet  of  the  Principals 
being  cast  a  long  way  within  the  walls,  itiiri  ibus  bendim.'  the  ends  of  the  Tie- 
hoams,  so  us  also  to  bend  and  crack  the  ceilings:  the  thinness  of  mast  modern 
nulls,  and  the  lowness  of  the  pitch  of  sonic  modern  roofs,  e.ni-e  llii.-  defect  to  be 
the  greater,  and  it  is  sometimes  still  further  increased  by  a  heavy  pole-plate  with 
the  weight  of  the  rafters  ""d  covering  of  the  roof  upon  it,  being  set  injudiciously 
trUMit  the  wulls,  upon  the  ends  of  the  Tie-beams.  Even  some  roofs  of  modem 
•hurohes,  have  speedily  required  the  correction  of  this  defect. 

If  ihe  rafters  be  set  horizontally  its  small  purlins  upon  the  backs  of  the  Prin- 
»ls,  the  strain  of  the  Principals  may  be  set   in    ordinary  ca-es  almost   upon 
e  the  ends  of  the  Tie-beams  from  the 


-alls,  and  thus  si 


m  propel 


*4d.  From  the  train  of  evils,  resulting  to  edifices  from  not  being  properly 
ised,  it  upiHtars  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  that  b  sum  of  not  less 
n  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  is  annually   expended  within  the    British 

ninioii  »lone.  in  the  mere   repairs  coii-ei|in>ii!   ii| such   malformation:   that 

"  MY,  ii  least  £ .>.( mi  1,1)011,  nnnoally  change  hands  for  an  useless  and  disho- 
uouiLilile  purpose,  still  leaving  floors  out  of  level  and  walls  thrust  over  ;  whereas 
■o  vast  a  sum  expended  well,  would  restore  to  architecture,  solidity,  intrinsic 

E"-'"'e,  i-;io  m:  ,  l.ilii:.-,..  nail  every  adornment  which  the  most  noble-minded  or 
i  !■<■  i princely  could  desire,  and  would  banish  all  the  base  and  lazy 
ng  in  our  modern  i -liurch  architecture,  while  our  private  buildings  remain- 


HIAPTER  LI. 

,.-)«<1  and  unsunken,  would  need   but  few  repairs,  and  those  of  but  small 

■147.  The  iiUiory  of  (In1  Mi-i-Ji-iuih.-li  I  trussing  of  Buildings  is  a  must  iiiterest- 
,  i,  which  a  unfortunately  involved  in  great  obscurity:  probably  with 
.ud  many  national  mid  Mi-rnl  melodies,  Hie  history  nf  which  reaches 
■   -:.i ini.  Trusses  may  In-  derived  from  high  anliipiily. 

uhsijiiis    bom  'ti  1  \  iii -_l    imy   new    |j| iiu  ijih.-s  with  regard  to    the 
I     stmigtb  of  Uie  component  linrts  of  Trusses  ;  he  recommends  to  the  particular 

tmtire  of  the  man  who  iuii'nd-  to  bee e  n  Real  mid  Practical  Architect, tile  fine 

Works  of  KraUl  and  Tredgold.     See  )J  172,  and  $  2*i*. 

4-i*.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  dial  when  Trusses  are  used,  a  •nst 
Height  is  concentrated  upon  each  end  of  (hem  :  great  care  must  therefore  be 
lil'ii,  to  support  wt'll  their  end*  ;  ami  if  they  be  inserted  in  walls,  (he  weight 
ihould  be  ditiused  over  as  large  and  as  firm  u  surface  as  possible,  by  strong  plates 
iir  templets  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood  :  but  no  truss  of  wood  should  be  set  upon 
i  of  stone  absorbent  of  moisture,  without  the  interposition  of  plates  of 
i,  or  other  metal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wood  from  rotting. 


mat)  a 
if  A,  iron, 


CHAPTER  LI. 

■;.-,,  uhuh  TaA-ei  Plan:  in  nil  BmMingi,  Sim/,!,,  /mm  the  Effect  of 
.  anil  n/  /fir  ft™  utinH  of  that  Effrtt,  wh'uh  would  fi.  Fatal  •/  mit 
I  against. 

H'.i,  Thi    several    mechanical  and   mathematical    theories,    upon    which  a 

be  constructed,  may  be  perfect  j  but  so  difficult  is  the  practical 

'"  -ncli  theories   in   simple  perfection,  thai  failure,  more  or  (ess  eon- 

iniijmtilf.  tikes  place  in  all  Buildings,  merely  from  the  gravity  of  their  malerinls  : 

In  prevent  disastrous  otfecls,  ii  therefore  becomes  necessary,  to  make  such  allow- 

■  ■"■■>  in  [-.-iii  •true  I  ion,  tlmt  nfli-r  1 1:,-   mir/i  nuts  lim't  sii/isitlr/l  III/  their  oiim  -weight,  the 

f»nu  ••/  the  work  ihnll  exhibit  no  giving  war/,  and  that  the  construction  shall  •till  hear 

.   ■         ii-i-i^ht,  u-iihiiiii  heiiiii  imjuiirtd  ■  thus  Ii,  re  thought  is  en- 

li'i1  gravity  and  time,  anil  to  compel  them  by  their  efforts,  to  render 

•  work  more  true  and  consolidated  ;  while  without  this  forethought,  their  cH'urts 

destruction. 

4.50.  Thus  eveiy-  beam,  railing  down  or  sagging  (>y  its  own  iiatiinil  weight., 
■■■  something  cambered,  bent,  or  arched   upwardly,  otherwise  it  will 

■   in   lii-tid  iii."  n'A.Li'llv  eon-l.ititly  re  mid  more.     Almost  every 

rreu  arch,  should  be  firmed   something  depressed  at  its  haunches,  so  (hut  when 
kM  natural  derangement  of  its  parts  takes  place  from  gravity,  after  its  centering 
1    it  may  full  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a  proper  shape. 

*")l.    The   piers   of  most   arched   openings,   should    be  s tiling    closer  to- 

.  ili.in   lit    bottom,  otherwise  it  will  be  soon  found,  that  the  arch  has 
IbruM  them  apart,  so  as  to  make  the  work  appear  ruinous;  and  even  though  they 


liur  !•  preparing  cnextciuiir  -<■'  ■><  Til ■  !i-l-i  It  virion*  (ieicrlpllmil  otTruuti,  by  which 
ini.t   it  grmlti  reniiniy  in  tlw  irr(iii,iu    ,tr.;iurti  .isi.!   ,ulj,:-li,i|.|U  n(  Trunin:   many 
IvffliMhllilwd  villi  cuctlv  the  tame  rjuMililv  uruialenal.  au  iu  toinciTlaii]  tli.-jr  ri-lnlivt, 
ll!Emwl|iTDIita:.:<     :,  I lien  will  lie ><■! eral  rumple,  uf  etch  (uiiiltl. 

..:  .....  i-  ......-.■.  .,   i1,      .-.  :  '      .... 

irking  the  vaijtui  which  they  wYinUy  bent  in  dilTureiit  tUtM  of  denngemeiu. 


tie  perptndicakr,  they  will  not  appear  911  ;  besides,  if  tho  piers  incline  some* 
thing  together,   they  "ill  both   appear  boner,  mid  will  counteract  (lie  thruit  of 

the  aich. 
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considerably  debased  much  »l  their  dt-c.iranve  architecture,  tdl  almesT  tin'  ■  ]..>- 
cease  of  iheir  nation  us  well  as  of  art,  scarcely  ever  threw  arches  from  upwardly 
diminishing  columns  : — milium-  so  ill-treated,  have  in  most  eases  a  ruinous  nud 
tailing  appearance  ;  and  if  art-lies  be  turned  over  Grecian  columns,  the  violation 
of  art  u  well  as  of  perspective,  is  still  more  apparent  :  hence  the  Golhic  arrhi- 
lecU,  whose  knowledge  .,f  optical  [ici'speetive,  a  11  d  whose  practical  -kill,  exhibit 
almost  the  ripened  thought  of  myriads  of  years,  never  diminished  upwardly  their 
pier-  ami  minimi-,  beneath  their  arches. 

nore  secure  were  their  fabric; 
their  own  gravity,  set  the  lateral 
■mis  of  their  temples  with  their  axes  udlhijr  towards  the  cells,  so  that  the 
iiinct  r.iccs  ill'  the  shafts  of  the  columns  should  be  jierpendicular,  and  the 
faces  ut'i  lieni  receding  the  whole  ipiantity  of  columnar  diminution,  in  order  to  1 

to  llie   1-tiillrLiii.LT  li  ruiin lid  pir idul  1  -j  r.n-eliil   uppcaranee  :  (see  Vitruviua. 

booltiii.eap,  3.— Pulladio,  "Del  Tcuipio  di  Vesta."  book  iv.  cap.  Al.— Taylor  em 
Cresya  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  "J.  page  (i.)  and  by  this  ahrev 
device  I  hey  rendered  the  avenues  between  the  side  wall?  and  the  colonnades 
thoir  Temples,  no  wider  nest  the  soffits  of  the  architraves  than  down  upon  the 
pavciiuiul  ;  mill  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  preservation  of  this  symmetry  M 
to  tho  omission  of  the  inner  columns  of  the  ancient    Pseudo-dipteral  Templet; 

mIicivh,    r  In  -    modern-,  in  w 'at,  not  attending    to  this   dynamic   and  optical 

niecty  In  architecture,  so  set  their  columns  that  when  we  walk  down  a  modem 
colonnade,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  axes  of  all  the  column* 
are  fulling  outwards  :  and  indeed  accurate  admeasurement  would  often  find  this 
In  be  ue  illusion,  since  the  work  not  erected  so  as  to  liill  together,  will  in  gene- 
ral with  the  slightest  inevitable  settlement  eipaud  at  its  upper  purl.  This  defect 
!•  peculiarly  visible  in  most  of  our  modern  church  turrets,  which  being  derived 
in  their  general  form,  from  the  pyramidal  towers  and  spires  of  Pointed  An  hi  lec- 
ture, the  eve  and  I  he  11  ill  id  natural)  v  expect  them  in  diminish  upwardly  r  id  mi.  .1- 
parlly  from  settlement,  and  partly  from  optical  illusion  caused  by  the  projection 
of  their  mini!.'.-,  and  the  downward  diminution  of  their  inter-columniatiuus,  they 
appear  to  diminish  downwardly,— and  therefore  pusses?  none  of  the  picture 
edect  without  which  such  ornamental  structures  are  useless. 


This  U  one  more  proof  of  lite  decline  of  architecture  at  the  present  a. 
which  ,-iieinc  and  architectural  iutcgriiv  have  given  place  to  petty  quarrels, 
a,'e  in  iiliich  1I1,  pen  mid  shalloii  trillcr  instead  of  employing  his  precious  lime 
in  Marching  into  the  noble  depths  of  his  an,  wastes  it  perhaps  iu  first  proving 
thai  Vininiiis  was  an  impostor,  and  then  that  he  never  lived  and  was  therefore  m 
impostor. 

4M.  Again,  if  there  be  any  movinc  power  acting  against  a  wall,  the  w 
•liniild   lie  inclined  at  the  top.  towards  thai   moving   power,  so  as   to   oppose  Ih 

1  _  .       gravity  of  the  wall  to  that  moving  power ;  for  if  thi 

I  \  ;■-.■,  li':.-,,    t„'    not    taken,    the  wall   will   apeMH)   bfl 

I  fl^^V      bH^JH       thrust  out   of  perpendicular  into  a  falling  state,  and 

wj^^^       \  y*^\       i's  own  gravitv  will  lie  added  to  the  moving  power  : 

1  \         '       en  ibis  nriitciplc,  ill  canal  and  embankment  walls  are 

buili  faitina  iu  *  curvilinear  form,  against  the  moving 

round,  which  they  are  intended  to  restrain. 

1  ■  ■      t    kin,  if  there  !«•  any  other  force  acting  against  the  Building,  from 
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accidental  or  other  circumstances,  this  must  be  opposed :  thus,  if  there  be  an 
overhanging  party-wall,  which  from  some  difficulties  it  is  not  convenient  to  pull 
down,  this  acting  against  a  new  corner-house  would  in  the  end  drive  the  new 
Building  dangerously  out  of  the  perpendicular  :  but  if  the  new  walls  bo  made  to 
incline  pyramidally  towards  the  overhanging  party-wall,  no  alteration  or  fracture 
will  take  place  in  the  new  work,  from  the  circumstance  in  question. 

456.  Some  years  ago,  the  author  was  ordered  to  rebuild  a  corner-house  four 
stories  high,  one  of  the  party-walls  to  which  overhung  12  inches  :  the  delay  and 
expense  which  would  have  ensued  from  condemning  the  party-wall  in  question, 
not  suiting  the  views  of  the  proprietor,  the  new  house  was  erected  with  its  ex- 
ternal walling  inclined  inwardly  3  inches ;  this  artifice  could  not  be  perceived  ; 
and  up  to  this  time,  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  walls  of 
the  house. 

457.  If  any  one  through  the  plea  of  optical  nicety,  object  to  the  external  walls 
of  a  Building  being  made  to  foil  something  backwarcfty,  it  would  be  still  better  for 
him  to  entertain  the  same  scruples  towards  their  jetting  forward,  without  which 
very  few  Buildings  exist  immediately  after  they  have  settled  to  their  ultimate 
bearing. 

458.  The  following  excellent  observations  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  "  Architecture  Pratique?  by  P.  Bullet ;  Paris,  a.d.  1691.  p.  86.    (See  J  104.) 

"  Les  murs  do  faces  des  maisons  que  Ton  veut  faire  solides,  doivent  avoir 
"  no  moins  deux  pieds  d'epaisseur  par  bas,  sur  la  retraite  des  premieres  assises  ;  on 
44  lenr  donne  quelquefois  moins  d'epaisseur  pour  epargner  la  depense,  mais  ils 
"n'en  sont  pas  si  oons ;  il  faut  qu'un  mur  ait  une  epaisseur  proportioned  a  la 
M  portee  qu'il  a  ;  il  est  necessaire  de  donner  un  pen  de  talus,  ou  fruit  par  dehors  en 
•*  eievant  les  murs ;  ce  fruit  doit  estre  au  moins  de  3  lignes  par  toise.  II  faut  outre 
Mcela  faire  une  retraite  par  dehors  sur  chaque  plinthe,  d'un  ponce  pour  chaque 
M  etage,  en  sorte  qu'un  mur  qui  aura  deux  pieds  par  bas  sur  la  retraite,  s'il  a  trois 
••  etages  qui  fassent  ensemble  par  exemple  7  toises,  il  se  trouvera  a  pcu  pres  20 
**  pouces  sous  1'entablement ;  car  il  faut  que  les  murs  de  face  soicnt  elevez  a 
plomb  par  dedans  ceuvre  ;  il  v  en  a  mesme  qui  leur  donnent  un  peu  de  sur- 
plomb,  &  qui  laissent  des  retraites  a  proportion  en  dedans  sur  les  planchers." 


M 


459.  And  in  the  work  last  quoted  are  contained  the  following  observations 
relative  to  Rampart-walls  or  Revetements,  which,  as  containing  the  earliest  minute 
search  into  the  subject,  are  the  more  curious  and  valuable. 

"  La  troisieme  chose  qu'il  faut  observer  pour  la  construction  des  murs  de 
"  rempart  &  de  terrasse,  est  de  scavoir  leur  donner  une  epaisseur  convenable  & 
M  proportionnee  a  la  hauteur  des  terres  qu'ils  ont  a  soutenir.  11  est  vray  que  la 
m  bonne  construction  doit  faire  partie  de  la  resistance ;  mais  outre  cela  it  faut 
•*  avoir  une  principe  pour  en  regler  l'epaisseur.  Cctte  regie  n*a  point  encore  este 
M  donnee  par  aucun  de  ceux  qui  ont  ecrit  de  1' Architecture  tant  civile  que 
"  milrtaire,  quoyque  ce  soit  une  chose  de  tres-grande  consequence  ;  Ton  a  laisse 
"  cela  a  la  prudence  de  ceux  qui  out  la  conduite  des  ouvrages,  lesqucls  regie nt 
"  souvent  ('epaisseur  des  murs  qu'ils  ont  a  faire,  par  rapport  u  ceux  qu'ils  ont 
M  veu  faire,  ou  qu'ils  ont  faits,  &  selon  les  lieux  &  la  qualite  des  roateriaux  qu'ils  y 
M  employent ;  les  plus  sages  leur  donnent  toiijours  plus  que  moins  d'epaisseur, 
"  afin  de  prevenir  les  inconveniens  qui  en  peuvent  arriver  ;  mais  Ton  n'a  point 
"  encore  que  je  scache  decide  leur  epaisseur  :  en  voicy  un  essay  dont  je  mc  suis 
"  avise,  qui  est  fonde  sur  les  principes  de  Mechaniquc. 

M II  est  certain  que  la  terre  la  plus  coulante  est  le  sable,  parce  qu'estant 
"  compose  de  petits  caillous  ronds  tous  desunis,  ils  tendent  a  descendre  dans  les 
"  parties  basses,  quand  il  y  a  la  moindre  disposition,  a  cause  que  leur  figure  qui 
"  est  ronde,  est  fa  plus  disposee  au  roouvement ;  mais  comme  cette  inclinaison 

«— 129 
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M  peut  estre  mesuree,  Ton  petit  scavoir  jusques  &  quel  angle  la  terre  sablonneuse 

"  peut  tomber. 

"  Si  on  considere  les  grains  de  sable  comme  autant  de  petits  caillous  roods, 
"  arrangcz  en  sorte  qulls  se  touchent  par  les  costez,  &  qu'estant  posez  les  uns  sur 
"  les  autres  dans  une  disposition  naturelle,  c'est-a-dire  que  le  milieu  des  boules 
"  d'un  rang-  superieur,  soit  toujours  pose  sur  le  milieu  des  deux  de  Hnferieur.  Dans 
"  cette  disposition  Ton  trouvera  que  Tangle  que  ces  boules  formeront  par  rapport 
M  a  leurs  bases  de  niveau,  sera  les  trois  quarts'*  (this  has  been  altered  by  the  pen 

44  to  5)  "  d'un  angle  droit,  c'est-a-dire  de  60  degrez.  II  semble  que 
////,Amj  "  la  terre  sablonneuse  ne  devroit  point  passer  cet  angle,  mais 

/.'/y/Y^  u  Inexperience  fait  connoistre  que  le  sable  prend  une  pente  plus 

"  i  nc  1 1 nee  ;  &  pour  tenir  sur  cela  le  chemin  le  plus  seur,  je  sun- 
"  pose  que  cet  angle  soit  un  demi-droit,  c'est-a-dire  qu*il  soit 
"  comme  la  diagonale  d'un  quarr£,  en  sorte  que  si  une  terre 
"  ctant  coupeo  a  plomb  comme  A  B,  elle  soit  arretee  par  un  corps  qui  la  sotiti- 
"  enne,  comme  un  mur  ou  autre  chose,  &  que  ce  corj)3  puisse  estre  retire  tout 
"  d'un  coup,  la  terre  en  tombant  formers  la  diagonale  d'un  quarre*  comme  B  C  ; 
M  ce  qui  ctant  suppose  pour  la  plus  grande  inclinaison  de  l'ecoulement  des  terres, 
"  il  reste  a  connoistre  quel  soutien  il  faut  pour  arreter  la  poussee  du  triangle 
"C  A  1),  qui  est  une  figure  dc  coin,  &  Ton  peut  expliquer  cette  poussee  par  le 
plan  incline  en  cette  manicre. 

"  II  est  demontre  dans  les  principes  de  la  Statique,  qu'un  plan  etant  incline 

commo  C  B,  qui  pout  estre  une  table  ou  un  autre  corps  uni  sur  lequel  on  veut 

"  fairo  tenir  une  boule  comme  D,  il  faut  pour  tenir  cette  boule  sur  le  corps  in- 

44  cline,  une  force  ou  puissance  qui  soit  au  poids  de  la  boule 
-.*?.-.„  A  "comme  la  hauteur  B  A  est  au  plan  incline  C  B,  ou  comme 
"  le  coste  est  a  la  diagonale  d'un  quarre ;  &  quoyque  cette 
"  proposition  soit  incommensurable  en  nombre  Ton  peut  nean- 
"  moms  en  approchcr,  elle  est  a  peu  pres  comme  5  est  a  7. 
"  II  faut  done  que  la  resistance  du  mur,  qui  sera  fait  pour 
"arreter  les  terres  du  coin  C  B  A,  soit  au  meme  coin, 
"  comme  5  est  n  7.  Pour  resoudre  cette  question,  il  faut  mesurer  la  superficie  du 
"  triangle  A  B  C,  &  pour  cela  je  suppose  que  chacun  de  ses  costez  A  B,  AC, 
"  ait  6  toises,  le  triangle  aura  18  toises  en  superficie  ;  il  est  question  de  trouver 
"  un  nombre  a  qui  18  soit  comme  7  est  a  5,  qui  sera  un  peu  moins  que  18  :  il 
44  faut  done  que  le  profil  du  mur  qui  doit  arreter  les  terres,  ait  18  toises  en  super- 
44  fieie  ;  aiusi  ce  mur  opposera  une  force  egale  a  la  poussee  des  terres  par  son 
44  poids,  quand  la  macounerie  ne  peseroit  en  pareil  volume  que  la  pesanteur  des 
"  terres. 

**  Cela  estant  suppose,  dans  la  figiire  que  Ton  doit  faire  de  ce  profil,  il  faut 
"  scavoir  combien  on  veut  donner  de  talus  au  mur.  Si  e'est  un  mur  de  rempart, 
44  on  luy  donne  ordinaircment  un  sixicme  de  sa  hauteur ;  comme  si  le  mur  A  B 
44  a  six  toises  do  hauteur,  on  luy  donne  une  toise  de  talus  de  A  en  C,  cela  va  a 
44  deux  pouces  par  pied.  Cette  inclinaison  C  B  fait  avec  la  ligne  aplomb  A  B 
"  un  angle  de  9  degrez,  27  minutes,  45  secondes.  Et  pour  scavoir  par 
A  «*  cette  regie  Tepaisseur  par  le  bas  d'un  mur  qui  a  6  toises  de  hauteur, 
"  il  fnut  mlu ire  en  pieus  superficiels  tout  le  triangle  des  terres,  qui  a 
44  18  toises  en  superficie,  ce  (pie  Ton  aura  en  multipliant  18  par  86  :  il 
"  viendra  t>48  |>our  le  profil  du  triangle  suppose  ;  il  faut  ensuit  trouver 
'  "  un  nombre  a  qui  048  soit  comme  13  est  a  18,  ce  qui  se  peut  faire  par 
*4  une  rtyie  de  pro}K>rtion  en  met t ant  au  premier  terme  13,  au  deuxieme  18,  & 
14  au  troisiciuc  048f  &  il  viendra  4t»8  nour  la  su|>erficie  du  profil  du  mur  :  lesquels 
"  4t»8  il  fnut  divisor  \mr  «lti  pieds  de  la  hauteur  dudit  mur,  &  Ton  aura  13  pieds 
'*  iHiur  son  rpnissour,  s'il  estoit  aplomb  ;  mais  comme  il  a  6  pieds  de  talus,  il  les 
••  faut  diviser  eu  deux,  &  ajouter  twis  pieds  aux  18  pieds,  &  cela  fera  16  pieds 
"nour  IV|vaisseur  du  mur  par  le  has,  &  10  pieds  par  le  haut,  en  sorte  que  toute 
"  la  hauteur  du  mur  qui  est  36  pieds  sera  a  son  epaisseur  par  le  pied,  comme  86 
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ton  epaisscur  par  le  haul,  comme  36  eat  a  10,  &  le  protil  <lu  mur 
"ant*  au  profit  dj  triangle   dea  tcrres,   comme   13  est  i   18,  ainsi  qu'il  a  eate 

-  Comme  eette  regie  peut  servir  pour  sca»oir  I'epaiaieur  que  doivent  avoir 
■  les  mura  de  rempart  par  rapport  a  In  hauteur  dea  tcrrea  qu'ils  ont  ;■  soiitcuir, 
"  Fan  ueu(  reduire  cellc  proportion   mi  inoindre*  lormes,  in  preuuut  I  a  moitie  de 

[■-.  ,V  la  inoitic  lie  lli,  i {in  est  S*,  | urn r  I'ejinisseur  d'un  mur  par  1c  bas  ; 

Ins,  il  laudm  donuer  .i  pur  le  liuut  :  car  IH,  S,  &  5,  sont 

"  cntr'eui,    comment),  Hi,  A    10  que  jay  suppoaez   d'abord  ;  uiuai  l'ou  peut   par 

dot lea  cpaiaacurs  de  tous  les  murs  de  rempart  par  rapport  a 

™  S'il  arrive  du  change ment  dons  eette  hypolhese,  ce  lie  peut  estre  que  par 
■    t.Jus  que  Poa  peut  donuer  bus  mura  dc  rempart  ou  de   lerrasae. 
"  J"ay-  pris  le  sixicnie  pour  lea  mur?  de  rempart,  je  tmi*  que  le  cinqideme  seroit 
"  trop,  i!  faut  que  ce  aoit  la  prudence  qui  decide  de  eela. 

"  Pi- in   lea  mura  de  terra&se,  quand  ils   u'ont  pus  grunde  hauteur,  comme 

"  j usque*  a  12  pieds,  on  pent  leur  donuer  uu  ncuvieme  de  talus  ;  &  quaud  ils  n'ont 

■■■[■  de  haul,  e'est  usscv,  d'un  douzieme,  suppose  que  In  construction 

.  maia  depuis  1-2  jusquea  a   laou  2,0  pieds  de  haut,  on  leur  donoe 

.,i  ,  &  ainsi  du  rest  it  proportion. 

"  II  n'cat  pas  difficile  de  reuuire  le  profit  des  uutres  murs  par  ta  mesme  regie 

"  suivant  lea  diH'ereus  lulus  qu'on  voudra  leur  donuer  [  car  ii  un  mur  qui  n'aura, 

"  par  eiemplo,  que  -2H  pieds  de  liaut,  &  auqiiel  on  no  donneru  que  ',  de  talus,  le 

"  Luitieme  de  20  eat  2  pieds  k,  c'eit-eWltre  que  le  mur  propose  qui  aura  20  pieds 

ilira  i|ue  2  pi.  £  de  talus,  !e  triangle  de  tcrre  auderriere  d'un  mur 

20  pic  ils    de  hunt,  aura  200  pieds  de   prolil,  il  hint   t'aiie   un   protil  du  mur 

.ni  2ml  soit  comme  18  est  it  13,  Ton  aura  14-lj  qu'il  faut  diviaer 

ilO,  il  rieadri  7  Jg  e'est-a-dire  un  peu  plus  de  7  \,  auiquela  7  t  il  but  ajoi'iter 

,ied  i.  qui  est  la  moilie  du  talus,  &  I'on  aura  8  pieds  i  ou  a  fort  pen  pres 

pieib  i  pour  1'epaisaeur  du  pied  du  mur,  &  (i  pieds   pour  1'cpasseur  par  lo 

ml  -.  pur  ce  moyen  Ton  auru  le  protil  du  mur  suivunt  In  hauteur  &  le  talua 

■-.  St  aiui-i  des  autre?  talus  ii  proportion. 

*■  11  »  a  unc  chose  U  observer  pour  les   loiideinoes  des  murs  da  talm,  e'eat 

■*  cju'od  i-leveces  fbndemena  preaque  toiijours  ii  plomb  ou  peu  en  talua  dun  let 

"  lama,  &  Ton  se  contcnte  dc  laisser  unc  rclroitc  au  rez  dc  chaussee  ;  maia  il 

tvent,  que  quaud  le  fondement  est  profoud,  que   lu  ligne  du  talua 

"  cstant  prolongee,  uorte  a  faun,  &  c'ost  a  quoy  il  iiiut  prendre  garde,  car  eela 

"  eat  ooure  la  aolidito. 

"  Quaild  un  fait  des  murs  de  tulns  pour  des  quail  aur  le  bord  des  rivieres  oil 
"  Von  eat  oblige  de  piloter,  il  faut  aussi  observer  de  faire  baltre  des  pieu*  assez 
"  Brant  sur  le  devaut  pour  qu'il  se  trouve  du  solide  sous  le  prolongemeut  de  la 
"  liguc  du  talus  ;  &  outre  ee  pilutis,  on  met  un  rang  de  pieui  de  garde  au  devant 
■'  ilmlii  mur.  »vec  line  piece  de  boia  pardeasua  lesdits  picui,  que  I'on  appelle 
™  chapeau,  laquclle  piece  de  bois  est  cntuillee  avec  mortaises  pour  entrer  daua 
"  de*  teuon*  que  Ton  fait  au  liaut  desdits  pieui,  &  outre  eela  I'on  y  met  de 
■     chevillea  de  fer.™     P.  Bullet,  p.  170. 

M0,   A  jieruaal  of  the  following  quotation  from  the  account  of  the  erection 

uf  the  Great  Bridge  al  Chester,  to  l«i   lii I    in  the  "  TVamactiaiU  o)    the  Iitstilu.- 

Engmtvri"    (see    f    I65.J    will    shew   with    what  delicacy  skill   eun 
■i  direct  tu  it>  purpose  tlit  effects  of  that  gravity  which  might  cause 

event  flushing  near  the  hauuehea,  and  roctifV  any  tendency  to  change 

.i -iireh    uu  the    removal  of  the   centre,  itie  lirst  course   above  the 

was   laid   upon  a   wedge   of  lead   I  J  inch   thick   on   the  face  and 

■'  running  out    t thing-  al  the  extremity  of  the  bed,  and  strips  of  sheet  lead 

i    nine   inches  wide  were  also  introduced  in  the  joints  c"   — 
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nl  of  ill  e  rock, 
change  its  position  from 


"  up  to  whore  the  point  of  pressure  was  considered 
"  the  front  to  the  oack  of  ihe  archstoncs,  or  in  fact  in  the  present 
"  about  two-thirds  uf  the  whole  soffit.  This  disposition  remained  unaltered  until 
"  the  cuing  of  the  centre  let  the  whole  of  the  arch  settle  on  the  lend,  which 
"  from  its  yielding  nature  then  causer  I  the  pressure  to  lie  spread  evenly  over  the 
"  whole  of  the  hed  of  each  course,  and  thereby  prevented  drafts  or  openings  at 
"  the  hack  ul  Ihe  urclisluiie  joint*  ;  the  wedgo-piere  at  the  springing  also  acting 
"  by  way  of  adjustment,  and  counteracting  the  inclination  ot  the  arch  in  coming 
"  to  itl  tmring  when  the  centre  is  struck  to  throw  an  undue  weight  on  the  in- 
"  trados  of  the  springing  course.  Judging  fr-.nu  the  soundness  of  the  archstone* 
"  throughout,  this  pUiu  seems  to  have  answered  fully  the  end  sought,  the  weight 
"  having  been  received  so  uniformly  arid  gradually  on  all  points,  that  not  the 
■'  slightest  appearance  of  tjmu/Mag  or  cracking  is  perceptible  in  the  work  of  the 
'•  great  Arch. 

'■  In  setting  the  keystones  three  thin  slips  of  lead  were  first  hung  down  on 
"  each  of  the  stones  between  which  they  were  to  be  inserted,  and  the  keystone 
"  being  then  besmeared  with  a  thin  greasy  putty  made  of  white  lead  .mil  nil. 
"  was  driven  duwn  with  a  small  pile  engine,  the  lead  acting  as  a  elide  and  pre- 
"  '..Tili'ii-  grating  until  the  -tone  was  quite  home." — Page  209. 

The  centering  of  this  Bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Tnitishaw,  was  peculiar. 
"  In  the  Chester  centre  each  rib  is  composed  of  four  distinct  and  independent 
"  parts,  and  carries  the  wedges  on  its  outer  rim  instead  of  being  borne  by  them, 
"  so  that  it  can  be  struck  gradually,  being  made  tight  ot  one  place  ami  -Li-Lr n.  d 
•' at  another,  according  to  the  symptoms  shown  by  the  arch,  as  its  support  is 
"  removed  and  the  stone-work  comes  to  its  bearing.  Mr.  Trubshaw's  principle 
"  is,  therefore,  in  a  few  words,  to  arrange  the  timber  so  as  to  have  the  strain  all 

a  vertical  direct  inn,  doing  uw:iy  with  the   necessity  of  much  In  ■ 
■•  which  from  its  shrinkage  he  considers  apt  to  derange  the  framing,  and  to  ea*e 
"  iiimiF'iliiiiilv  under    the  covering   instead  of   under  the   sill   of  the  centra  ;   and 
"  witli  this  construction  he  would  strike  a  centre  soon  after  the  Arch  mhtk^ 

■  while  the  mortar  was  yet  as  it  were  n  paste,  easing  a  little  at  first,  and  then 
"  Pv'ng  some  time  for  the  joints  to  accommodate  themselves,  and  so  proceeding. 
"  His  method  of  striking  is  to  keep  up  the  crown  and  let  the  haunches  down  ; 
"  ind  though  this  has  a  tendency  to  press  the  keystone  up,  he  states  that  he  has 
"  found  a  greater  *»<!  more  usual  difficulty  to  be  in  managing  an  arch  after  the 

■  Lev  was  lowered,  as  it  must  be  at  once  and   beyond  recal  with  centres  of  the 

■  iimal  make. 
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"  The  centre  vn  of  fir,  and  with  the  exception  of  tbe  parts  already  men- 
"  tinned  m  otherwise,  was  composed  entirely  of  whole-  and  half  timbers  ; — pieces 
-  from  22  to  36  feet  long,  were  not  bored  with  more  than  one  hole,  and  it  of 
"  suudl  size,  so  that,  the  material  being  sound  when  taken  out,  the  whole  OMt  to 

■  the  contractor  was  only  about  £500,  an  amount  which,  even  allowing  for  the 

■  »d>aolaire  derived  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  quantity  of  seasoned 
"  Mod  being  opportunely  reqwred  for  a  public  work  in  the  neighbourhood,  must 

tfiderad  a  very  low  price  for  a  structure  requiring'  10,000  cubic  feet 

That  the  expectation!  of  the  projector  were  fulfilled  in  other  respects 

.4  hy  Ih«  circumstance  of  half  the  arch   lieing  turned  before  the 

"  centre  was  finished,  while  tbe  foci  that  on  its  removal  the   crown  sank  only 

"  frvwi  2J  to  2j  inches,  tho  joints  remaining  [ni't.iijv  th.se,  mid  no  derangement 

~  of  form  being  perceptible,  attests  the  skill  and   care  at  once  of  tbe  carpenter 

■  and  the  mason." — Page  212. 

461.  But  wisdom  in  counteracting  the  deranging  effects  of  gravity  was  car- 
ried to  a  pitch  still  higher  by  the  Engineer  of  the  New  Bridge  at  Turin,  who  so 
fanned  bis  work  as  not  only  to  counteract  the  derangement  which  the  effect  of 
need  during  tbe  construction  of  the  work,  but  so  as  still  to  leave 
nearly  tl  inches  for  the  crown  of  the  great  Arch  to  sink  by  any  future  shock  or 
•Wangcment  which  the  work  might  receive,  and  be  then  exactly  of  the  form  of 
tbe  first  design  of  the  Bridge.     (See  J  165.) 

482.     "  Theory  shews,  and  it  has  been  prove!  bv  trial  on  a  small  experi- 

■  monttd  arch,  as  well  as  by  observations  on  the  subsidence   of  arches  of  limited 

built  by  Pcrronet  and  other  scientific   men,  that  in   this  kind  of 
tbe  settling  down  takes  place  by  the  descent  of  the  parts  about  the 

■  centre  of  tbe  arch,  and  the  pressing  of  the  joints  of  the  wedge  at  the  intrados 
"  near  the  springs  and  at  the  intrados  near  the   keystone,  and  consequently  if 

i  pressure  that  must  ensue  on  removing  the  centres,  and  in  the  sub- 

lament  is  not  properly  guarded  against,  it  will  chip  off  the  edges  of 

'■  the  ronMoin,  and  might  very  probably  he  followed  by  accidents  of  a  far  more 

"  serious   and    ratal    nature.      The   engineer    Boistard,    to  avoid   those   inoon- 

i    building  the  Bridge  of  Nemours",   which  is  only  72.30  feet  span, 

I  n-.',  hud  lli'-  wedges  or  arch-stones  cut  somewhat  smaller  than 

"  ihey  would  have  been,  hail  tbe  intended  segment  been   divided  by  tbe  deter- 

"  mined  number  of  wedges.    He  supposed  that  in  removing  the  centre*  the  vous- 

"  Man  would  not  come  quite  close  to  each  other,  and  directed   them   to  be  so 

:  ihe  intervals  between  the  joints  ahould  vary  in  the  direction  of  tho 
~  tntnuios  according  to  the  terms  of  a  decreasing  progression  from  the  spring  to 

*  tlii!  key,  and  consequently  in  an  inverse  progression  iu   the  direction  of  tho 

us," 

engineer  Mosca,  in  planning  the  Bridge  over  the  Dora,  supposed, 
"  and  with  truth,   that   on  re viiig   the  centering,   the   voussnirs   should  come 

*  couplet rh  in  contact,  and  consequently   he  directed  them  to  be  cut  exactly 

*  aapad  to  an  arch  of  the  span  of  147.63836  feet,  and  a  versed  sine   of  18.04468 

framing  of  it,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  arch  waa 
1. 1' the  same  span,  but  with  a  versed  fine  of  IH.H0I6 
*  "  end  decreasing  proportionally  to  the  springs  where  it  intersects  with  the 
segment.  He  directed  also  that  the  joint*,  instead  of  being  on  tbe  prqjec- 
uf  Ibe  radius  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  as  is  too  generally  Ihe  ease,  should 
o  placed  as  to  have  the  faces  of  contact  of  those  near  the  springs  diverging 
recn  themseltcs  at  the  intrados  in  a  decreasing  progression  proceeding 
o  the  impost,  and  of  those  near  the  centre  diverging  at   the  extrados  in  a 
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similar  progression  proceeding  from  the  key-atone.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  at 
the  difference  between  the  real  arch  and  that  adopted  for  the  centres,  was  not 
"  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  enable  the  workmen,  in  so  great  a  number  of  wedges, 
to  establish  the  spaces  between  the  joints  according  to  the  calculated  progres- 
sions, in  terms  that  they  could  physically  appreciate  during  the  erection,  the 
engineer  adopted  the  practical  means  of  dividing  the  Arch  into  three  parts, 
and  directed  that  in  the  lower,  the  joints  should  diverge  near  the  intrados,  that 
M  the  voussoirs  should  be  placed  parallel  in  the  second,  and  that  in  the  last  or 
"  upper  they  should  diverge  towards  the  extrados. 

"  During  the  operations  on  the  platform,  the  cutting  of  the  arch-atones, 
"  framing  the  service  bridges  and  centres,  with  the  superstructure  of  timbers  for 
"  lifting  and  setting  the  voussoirs,  the  masonry  of  the  abutments  acquired  the 
"  necessary  consistency,  and  it  was  then  judged  proper  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
"  8tmction  of  the  Arch. 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  wedges  by  means  of  the 
44  calculated  tables,  an  horizontal  beam  was  placed  below  the  arch  in  a  steady 
"  position,  indejKindent  of  the  centres,  upon  which  were  marked  abscisses  ; 
44  and  the  ordinates  of  the  arch  were  designated  upon  two  vertical  timbers,  esta- 
44  blished  liko  the  horizontal  one,  in  an  independent  and  steady  position  near  the 
44  abutments. 

44  The  placing  of  the  arch-stones  was  then  begun,  and  carried  on  in  the 
44  manner  before  mentioned,  and  with  all  necessary  precautions  ;  and  besides  those 
•4  generally  employed,  the  following  peculiar  process  was  put  in  practice. 

41  The  courses  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  were  first  set  ;  these  were  con- 
44  nected  by  crotchets  to  each  other,  and  to  those  of  the  face  of  the  circular  sides 
44  of  the  abutments  which  rise  above  the  spring  of  the  principal  arch  of  the  faces, 
44  viz.  up  to  the  twelfth  horizontal  course  ;  they  were  then  cut  and  disposed  in 
41  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  required  angles  at  the  ugnaiure,  and  at  the  meet- 
44  ing  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  abutments  with  the  face  of  the  arch.  After 
**  each  course  had  been  placed  with  the  greatest  nicety,  their  exact  positions  were 
verified  by  means  of  the  abscisses,  and  the  corresponding  ordinates  marked  out 
on  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  timbers,  and  the  inclination  of  each  was 
properly  ascertained.  The  next  proceeding  was  to  place  the  remaining  courses 
41  of  wedges  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  with  the  greatest  exactness  the  divergence 
44  of  the  joints  between  each  voussoir,  and  to  hold  them  in  their  required  posi- 
"  tions  till  the  lowering  of  the  centres,  small  plates  of  lead  of  a  thickness  deter- 
44  mined  by  the  terms  of  the  fixed  progressions  were  placed  between  those 
44  towards  the  impost  at  the  intrados,  and  those  towards  the  key-stone  at  the 
44  oxtrados,  and  the  exact  position  of  each  was  verified  by  means  of  the  practical 
"  method  established  for  finding  the  ordinates.  With  respect  to  those  voussoirs 
14  forming  the  centre  part  of  the  arch,  they  being  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
**  the  faces,  and  of  various  lengths,  small  iron  wedges  were  introduced  between 
44  the  joints  to  hold  them  in  their  desired  diverging  positions,  instead  of  the 
44  leaden  ones.  The  work  of  setting  the  arch-stones  being  completed  with  the 
44  prescribed  accuracy,  and  the  final  position  of  each  voussoir  being  progressively 
44  rectified  according  to  the  detailed  directions,  .the  intervals  left  between  the 
44  wedges  were  filled  with  a  moderately  liquid  cement  of  lime  and  clean  sand, 
44  mixed  in  equal  parts,  which  was  retained  by  a  slight  stuffing  of  tow,  introduced 
44  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  aperture  of  each  joint ;  the  iron  wedges  were  then 
44  taken  away,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depression  which  would  take  place 
"  in  the  arch  on  removing  the  centres,  another  ingenious  yet  very  simple  and 
44  precise  method  was  adopted. 

44  A  horizontal  line  was  drawn  over  the  total  length  of  each  nice  of  the 
"  arch,  forming  a  tangent  at  the  intrados  of  the  key-stone,  and  on  each  side  of 
11  the  key-Ktone  au  oblique  line  was  drawn,  starting  from  a  common  point  at  the 
"  centre,  and  tangential  to  the  faces  of  the  exterior  arch  forming  the  ugnature. 
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"  By  means  of  these  three  lines  drawn  on  each  face  of  the  arch,  the  least 
**  motion  of  the  wedges,  or  voussoirs,  would  have  been  observed  and  determined, 
•*  upon  referring  them  to  the  established  points  of  level  near  the  impost  of  the 
"Arch. 

M  Besides  all  these  precautions,  the  engineer,  before  removing  the  centres, 
"  directed  that  the  cement  should  be  scraped  off  all  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones 
"  aft  the  extrados,  as  well  as  at  the  intrados,  to  the  depth  of  three  centimetres,  to 
M  prevent,  in  the  settling  of  the  Arch,  any  chipping  off  the  angles  of  the  feces 
M  of  the  voussoirs :  these  spaces  were  again  filled  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
"work. 

"  All  these  operations  being  completed,  and  twenty  days  having  elapsed  from 
M  that  on  which  the  arch  had  been  keyed,  the  lowering  of  the  centres  was  begun. 
M  On  removing  the  cheek  pieces,  the  240  wedges  supporting  the  centres  com- 
M  menced  with  an  almost  simultaneous  movement  gliding  down  uniformly  and 
"  insensibly,  by  the  effects  of  the  gravity  of  the  arch-stones  and  centres  ;  and  this 
"  motion  was  checked  and  repeated  at  intervals,  until  the  arch  was  left  in  equi- 

*  libriam  ;  and  thus  the  arch-stones,  elevated  18.9015  feet  at  the  key,  descended 
•*  with  the  greatest  regularity  to  18.40  feet  in  the  space  of  five  days,  that  being 
"  the  time  employed  m  removing  the  centres,  and  a  beautiful  curve  was  pre- 
"  served,  leaving  at  this  period  the  difference  of  4]  inches  between  the  existing 
00  arch  and  the  projected  one.     The  engineer,  having  proved  the  perfect  accu- 

*  racy  of  the  work  and  the  solidity  of  the  arch,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  give 
**  it  the  greatest  degree  of  settlement  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  of  obtaining 
"  a  mass  absolutely  stable,  that  would  enable  him  to  work  its  spandril  walls,  cor- 
u  nice,  parapet,  &c,  in  a  perfect  level  line,  directed  the  arch-stone  to  be  loaded 
M  with  a  mass,  formed  by  a  cube  of  ballast  of  1854  metres  and  weighing  about 
"  3000  tons,  which  was  disposed  symmetrically  over  it,  and  was  much  beyond 
u  what  the  arch  when  completed,  with-  all  the  additional  stone-work  and  its 
"  greatest  occasional  loads,  would  ever  have  to  sustain.  This  weight  was  left 
M  upon  the  arch  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and  the  sinking  under  it  amounted 
"  only  to  1  j  inch  (4  centimetres),  leaving  the  difference  in  rise  above  the  pro- 
-  jected  segment  2j  inches  ('about  7  centimetres)." — "  Transaction*  of  the  InstUu* 
•*  Hon  of  CM  Engineers"  vol.  i.  page  189. 
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Of  Abutments. 

468.  Much  of  the  failure  in  modern  edifices  results  from  the  defective  nature 
of  their  abutments. 

The  Abutment  must  always  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Weight,  Thrust,  or 
Moving-power,  which  it  has  to  resist ;  and  it  should  bo  more  than  sufficient ; 
otherwise  the  slightest  accident,  as  additional  weight  irregularly  disposed,  yield- 
ing of  foundation,  sudden  emergency  or  shock,  will  render  it  insufficient.  Thus 
the  limbs  of  two  similar  arches,  meeting  upon  one  pier,  afford  an  abutment  to 
each  other,  of  the  most  perfect  kind  :  but  if  one  of  the  abutments  supporting  the 
other  limb  of  one  of  the  arches,  be  so  weak  as  to  cause  one  of  the  arches  to  give 
way,  the  other  arch  may  also  lose  its  exact  equilibrium.  Again,  if  one  of  the 
arcnes  have  upon  its  crown,  more  weight  than  the  other,  the  other  arch  also 
may  be  made  to  settle  irregularly  :  hence  it  becomes  necessary,  that  besides  un~ 
fknehingness  of  foundation,  there  must  be  abutment  sufficient  to  resist  alt  accident. 
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46-k.  The  most  perfect  system  of  abutment,  ia  that  which  a  in  all  wapeeta 
equal  t  thus  for  instance,  the  inclined  aides  _ 

of  a  hollow  conical  or  pyramidal  steeple, 
afford  abutment,  of  bulk,  inclination,  cer- 
tainty of  material,  and  weight,  equal  to 
thine  of  each  opposite  aide  ;  and  the  entire 
circuit  of  abutments,  give*  to  the  whole 
perfect  equilibrium,  which  nothing  but 
violent  accident,  or  undue  settlement  at  the 
foundation,  can  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
range ;  and  even  after  such  settlement  has 
taken  place,  frequently  no  fracture  is  ob- 
servable i  hence  a  steeple,  consisting  of  four 
or  more  open  buttresses,  at  which  the 
moderns  shake  their  heads  in  fear  and 
trembling,  is  a  more  safe  and  certain  mode 
of  cvnst ruction,  than  modem  square  lowers, 
which,  by  the  slightest  settlement,  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  apart,  and  overhang,  and 
alter  that  fall  to  premature  decay,  merely 
by  the  weight  of  tlieir  materials. 

atu.  Thus  the  circular  drum  beneath 
the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's,  is  conical,  settlc- 
luctit  tending  to  consolidate  its  whole  cir- 
cuit of  ivu  ut  er-abutuients.  and  its  form 
astdiiu;  e«\M  cli.inn  to  the  internal  perspective  of  the  building, — while  the  per- 
■■ondicitlar  drum  under  the  cupola  of  the  boasted  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
ta  •phi tsny  places  dowu  to  its  very  base,  by  the  gravity  and  outward  thrust 

ill'  till'  cupola  above  it. 

4<>i!.  Perhaps  thene  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  world,  a  specimen  of  exact 
counter-abut  incut  more  beautiful  than  the  twelve  stone  curved  ribs  (forming 
a  skeleton  dome1,  uliieb  rise  in  a  circle  from  the  columns  to  the  upper  work  of 
|lo » -steeple,  CheapaiuV.  They  may  indeed  afford  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  con- 
strncliin;  real  domes,  for  ihey  shew  with  what  safety  ribs  may  be  raised  trim 
yiirr*.  which  may  support  a  roof  of  slabs  of  stone,  which  may  be  lapped  over  each 
other  so  its  to  prevent  I  be  penetration  of  rain,  which  will  ruin  any  ordinary  dome, 
the  joint*  of  which  radiate  to  the  centre  of  the  curvature  ;  end  while  the  map 
ionic  •tmienork  of  such  a  skeleton  dome,  might  settle  considerably  in  each  dis- 
tinct lib  without  -hewing  any  tlaws  like  those  in  the  dome  of  the  Vatican,  even 

I  lie  ueiiiht   <>>'  the  stone  covciiiig-slubs  may  be  made  to  act  in  some  tort  as  a 
eoui  it  or- abutment  In  each  rib. 

Itl7.  Dr.  Hultou  in  his  History-  of  Iron  Bridges,  give*  the  following  curious 
aiicouiii  of  tlie  Kiilure  of  ilic  Iron  Bridge  ut  Staines,  which  appears  to  have  been 
aliuoal  evacllv  poised  upon  its  abutments, and  to  have  failed,  either  because  there 

*M  | \ce«4  of  gravity  in  the  abutments,  or  because  their  gravity  was  not  made 

|o  olrt'i'iilc  iliri'i'llt  agatnal  the  active  force  of  the  arch. 

"  1'nini  the  coumlclioii  of  the  above  bridge,"  (viz.  the  Iron  Bridge  over  the 
lllior  Parrot,  nt  llriilgewaler.)  "  few  of  any  note  were  executed  in  Una  c 
>'  nil  iilxnit  tlie   vear  IrWK),  when  the  atone  bridge  erected  o 

••  sini ,  it  mo  way.     On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  of  the  counties  of  Mid- 

"  illeaet  mill  Surrey  came  to  a  resolution  to  erect  an  Iron  Bridge  there,  on  the 

ii  Kimi Hi*  uflhe'sttmi'  bridge,  the  piers  of  which  had  failed  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson, 

"  I  he  n||i'iil   '•(  M r-  Ibinlon,  was  employed  for   this  purpose.     He   accordingly 

II  ittulnrtimk  llu'  construction,  of  an  iron  arch  of  181  feet  span,  with  161  feet  rise 


a  country. 
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■  or  *er»ed  sine ;  the  arch  being  the  segment  of  *  circle.  In  this  bridge  the  ribs 
"  were  amihr  to  those  of  Weurmouth  :  but  instead  of  having  the  blocks,  of 
■*  which  ihe  ribs  arc  composed,  kept  together   by  worked  iron  liars,   let  into 

-  groove*  in  their  sides,  (be  rings  of  (he  ribs  were  cast  hollow,  and  n  dowel  was 

-  let  into  llie  hollow  ring  at  each  joint  ;  so  that  the  [wo  adjacent  block-  were 
"  fixed  together  by  this  dowel,  and  by  keys  passing  through  the  rings.     Tlie  rilw 

-  were  nlso  connected  transversely  by  frames,  instead  of  pipes  as  in  the  Sundor- 

■  land  bridge.      The  haunches  wero  filled  with  iron  rings,  and  the  whole  waa 

■  I  with  iron  plates. 

"  It  is  to  be  uoled,  that  an  iron  arch,  in  small  blocks,  is  not  sot  up  after  tho 

■  manner  of  a  stone  one,  by  beginning  at  the  abutments,  and  building  upwards : 

■  but  ia  begun  at  the  top,  ami  continued  downwards ;  it  being  easier  to  join  tho 

■  atone  to  the  iron,  than  to  cut  the  iron  at  the  top,  if  it  should  not  fit.  It  ia  some- 
"  what  remarkable,  therefore,  that  when  these  ribs  were  put  together,  and  before 
"  they  joined  the  niasourv,  i[  was  90  nicely  balanced,  and  its  parts  were  so  firmly 
"  locked  together,  that  after  all  the  supports  were  taken  out,  except  those  next 
"  the  abutment,  the  whole  was  moved  by  a  man,  with  a  crowbar  under  the  top, 
"  and  it  seemed  to  have  little  tendency  to  push  the  abutments  asunder.  This, 
"  liuwcver,  turned  out  unfortunately  nut  to  lie  the  case.  The  centering  was  taken 
"  away,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public,  about  the  cud  of  the 

■  ytar  1601,  or  beginning  of  1&T2.     At  first  it  seemed  to  stand  linn,  and  the 

were  much  pleased  with  its  light  and  elegant  appearance.     But  in  a  short 
"  time  it  was  found  that   the  arch  was  sinking  ;  and  soon  after  it  had  gone  so 

-  ranch,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up,  and  the  old  bridge  opened  again.     Tho 

nl"  the  arch  broke  several  of  the  transverse  frames,  and  many  of  the 
"  radii  at  the  haunches  ;  which  left  no  doubt  that,  the  abm  mem-  bad  given  way. 
"  But  on  examination  there  appeared  no  visible  sign  of  such  failure  ;  there  was 
"  not  a  crack  in  tho  masonry,  nor  had  they  gone  out  of  the  upright. — After 
"  much  investigation  however,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  mtaimry  of  the  fllW 
"  mertft,  to  the  vert/  Jbuiidaticn,  hud  stuldin  horaordaUy  bod  iMrdf,  ttill  preferring 
"  tie  perpendicular,  tir  upright  position.  The  failure  took  place  in  tho  south  abut* 
"  ment.  which  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  cellar,  thut  had  been  made  in  it. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  Staines  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  an  engineer  whom  they 
■*  consulted,  had  this  abutment  strengthened  :  but  no  sooner  wat  thii  done,  than 
"  tic  mirth  one  failed  :  and  they  had  intended  to  strengthen  this  also  ;  but  their 
being  nearly  exhausted,  they  came  to  the  resolution  to  lake  the  whole 

■  down,  and  erect  n  wooden  bridge  in  its  stead." — London  Edition.  *.o,  IB12. 
p.  149. 

468.    Were  it  the  authors  wish  to  prove  by  one  example  more  striking  than 

tmj  Other,  the   falling  off  of  science  in    the   absolute    Practice  of  Architecture, 

in  these  times  of  protended  superiority,  in  which   the  ill-taught  practitioner  who 

wishes  to  pursue  the  integrity  of  his  art,    is  obliged,  after  he   Is  turned  adrift   by 

bis  master,  to  re-educate  himself  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  picking  up  whatever 

wraps  of  scientific  information  may  fall  in  his  way,  instead  of  receiving  from  his 

master  at  once  the  lull  depth  of  skill  which  the  free-masons  for  centuries  handed 

down  from  father  to  son,  from  master  to  pupil,  without   dim  hint  ion  and  without 

reserve, — he  would  fearlessly  instance   the   most  singula:  advancement  which   the 

ml  architects  seem,  hy  nothing  short  nf  inspiration,  to  hove  made  in  the 

raoet  delicate  Lci(utiintam  c  with  Archttcrlura!  Dynamics ;  a  knowledge  which  taught 

.  once  to  unite  in  their  abutments,  strength  with  economy,  use  with  beauty  ; 

while  in  our  ignorance  we  fancy  that  strength  and  economy  are  enemies  nf  each 

•"  and  beauty  are  of  necessity  opposite  qualitie*.     This  refined 

Once  taught  them   to   render  every  necessary  part    of  their  const  ruction' 

tuch  exquisite  ornaments,  that  the  ignorant   modern  looking  at   them,  without 

■  their  use,  fancies  them  to  be  merely  ornamental. 
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4I5!1.  TV*-  *irst  "■•«cin  n  -:i»«ir  "luirinss  with  reducing  the  lateral  thrust  of 
rhe  .vits  *  "::••  -nuile-r  \mr.s.  ^y  -ir-nvr  >»it  ill  rhe  otherwise  more  level  and 
:i8Lcar-ifi:»  -'ar*  '  ".:e  -iu.:::i-.  -  moi  That  remained  scarce  I  v  left  its  perpen- 
iicM.tr  '••ir'!!,-  n»«  ii  ■*:••  t  u"r  *:•»■-  -i»'sr  ^rvarir  reduced  further  the  wcisrht  of 
".w  - •:;!i.:,n^  »••  '  r«i:r^  r  i  ---.a^  -r  -p.**  r-r?^.  ■*:B.n  j  mere  thin  cuticle  of  lighter 
•narecul*  *i  *::■  f  u:«i  i.ir-  ■*■  -.tae^  :err*en  rhe  ril»s  ;  and  whereas  in  our 
•iiuden  tis  ■  m.Titiir?.  ":s»»  r~  m-v«:i:i:«  ire  ^eak  by  their  bond,  and  are  still 
wetu&er  'r-'in  'Me  km-  iu«i  iuer«  r  aa:"ir«  :t"  ~ne  jricks  of  which  they  are  com- 
■h»m.'«i  -uttv  f-re-;  •  •;;:..—■.-  in-:  v:.;i-  ■ari:  tor  the  purposes  of  any  #«*/ 
Ui.'pi-.  uw  *  »  %•!■■«  Hrir>M"  uv  ia.zix  :r*r.e  rjvumws  of  such  a  vault, — the  mid- 
e«ai  .uiiiiUT  nit  t.i  '.ie  <r»,!ic  i  3  -  :•■  :-•>.  •rr'jrte'i  his  ril>s  across  as  he  deemed 
teevssar'  rs-i  na»;c  ."  t-  •;.-!'  i  "eaiiry.  :•  n«:  ictevi  the  active  force  down  those 
-ib*  !*  •.!>:'.■  w  fitvr  ^  :■  iMui"'.-;  :«"*n  i  -i:  e.  ind  then  instead  of  leaving1  the 
jv'f*'*  '•!■"■  ij  :.'i   \u: '.  "*''   "  ■    '*:••■"!•:  '*e!t  :.i  c<.ri;mitting  unknown  and  unre- 

•  ■«•  %-ui>    .  Mr  'a.,  re.    v  -inirei  their  force  in  one  point  so 


!»iai    to    .*•■■:  ■ 


•t-.i.   »■    ■    >    la-   i."*.   it*"-  '  vi"* -.t  we!:  ascertained;  then  knowing 
•e  -«  «*  .-,■■■  a    i      .-■->  ■  •!.•  ii-f  ::i  which  the  united  thrust  of  the 
r«i»>  ■■»    a...  Mi-**    ■«;    ■■:■!'. "-^.u-  •:  *■  -.:e  <na.  esr  •i-ssii.Ie  quantity  of  materials  set 
:u    :n«   iT-t   «i  ".'■■•.  -^-. -i!*— "^h-^.  ".*•  i  :.w>s.  1:1*1  W  .^.-buttresses,  that  force  which 


• 


•%-jL  >. 


L  h>is  bv  making*  use  of  onlv  a 
<ina  ■  ■•uaji.  ••  *  •  iM.'.'fM.*  .•*•"■■  •.:.*".».  i;  r"  * ?:eh  was  hroturht  into  active  ser- 
»kv.  u«  \i  i>  .'ia  «»o:  :•«  .-a.-*  ■:  rsi'-Hir  uni  ..••.r...*h  ever}-  part  of  his  fabric  out  of 
iJ»i*>o  '>ri<:>  vi  «a  \  \%v  x*«' ■■""!.! "  '"■'•:»,r'!s  -■!-•— .•!  in  rai<insr  coarse  masses  which 
jvt'ivtiMi-  .%  r  -,-.■..•'.:  •  -  •••-  •»•!#•  •  31  :ch  ot  their  weight  and  strength, 
k«r  v  >o  .*ui;-.i-.    •     «   -*•*:•'   -^  1  ■      '..!■   ■:.!.  -^  *>.*  -*  no. 
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1.    K    .\.    lii--.   ■'■   '•    ■    \  .:■:.■  ■•-     "  .*   *.-wra'   ^.ru*:*  ■■*  »V..*h  ai:  ur.-tinj:  at  the  cvulrv  C. 

i'.»-  .-.» ■■  »"  ■-■  .:. »  .  ■  "-^  •    ..■■■..-  «x  w\  :.~  i:-^  to  r.'ovo  I'nnn  V  lo  F. 

r    I  :*.!i  ■  !■  .:■'.».  ' .     ■  -  i-  ■  »:  :?■*  j.  i:-.:  c.  1-.  :>.«r  u:n.ct:our\actlv  suited  fur uniNtahiir 

i!u-  iif::...  i1:-..*:  ,  ::    .  \.i:::t:- ■„•  ::*«<*.  ' 

I*       I'lllllll'ii  * 

lb,-  oii.r,:  ,i-:»t»  ::■.!  .•;%•  ilu  ri-;c::tfon  .^f  #*:»of  the  »in:i-  nart*  bf  lone  ink'  to  othtr 
.itxiM.'!-.-.  »■!  i':.-  \  v..  •/■-. 


i;ii.  The  author  conies  now  to  a  department  of  the  Dynamic  Knowledge 
,il  tin-  (iolliir  Areliiteets,  which  as  he  believes  it  mitstrijw  in  "combination  of  skill 
himI  biMinl\.  all  oilier  etlurls  of  the  architectural  practitioner,  ancient  ur  modern, 
hIIihiIm  him  mailer  of  surprise,  that  as  far  as  he  knows  or  remembers,  it  has  not 
lu<eii  mil  iced  l».v  any  previous  writer. 


> 


471.  The  manner  in  which  the  Gothic  architects  conducted  the  active  force 
>  vault  to  one  place,  and  then  with  practical  certainty  counter-abutted  that 
x  by  a  small  quantity  of  materials  placed  exactly  in  the   situation  proper  for 

purpose,  has  just  been  shewn :  it  is  now  proposed,  to  shew  the  wonderful 
inor  in  which  the  Ffying-buttreua,  the  Wall-buttrcsscs  from  which  they  spring, 
1  the  surmounting  Pinnacles,  are  together  disposed  so  as  with  the  most  delicate 
on  of  the  extreme  of  beauty,  to  unite  the  most  wonderful  economy  and  such 
■owledge  of  mechanics  as  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  any  other  description 
buOding*. 

472.  Haying  found  out  exactly  the  precise  place  where  tho  active  force  of 
•  vaulting  was  pressing  against  the  wall,  they  distended  the  Ftymg-buttreu  or 
dxMbmt  widely  at  that  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  modern  carpontor  in 
tporary-tioring  platen  a  board  flat  against  a  dangerous  wall ;  they  then  gra- 
iuIj  concent  rated  this  distention  of  the  wall-thrust  into  one  point,  where  the 
Ijing-buttrese  joins  the  Wall-buttress :  thus  they  concentrated  at  tha  head  of 
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the  Wall-buttress,  all  the  active  force  communicated  by  the  vaulting,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  wrestling  all  the  furee  received  by  the  arms  becomes  concentrated 
in  the  spine,  pressing  its  vcrtcline  closely 
together  :  but  then  as  the  operation  of  this 
force,  would  have  required  the  Wall-but- 
tress to  be  made  sprawling  out  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  vrall  in  order  to  prevent 
the  active  power  from  throwing  it  over, 
they  change  the  course  of  the  active  force, 
simply  by  running  up  the  head  of  the  Wall- 
bu  (truss  in  the  form  of  a  pinnacle,  which 
having  only  a  direct  downward  gravity,  by 
the  Rciiilulion  of  forcci,  so  changed  the 
course  of  the  active  force,  that  it  could  be 
confined  within  the  body  of  a  buttress  of 
comparatively  moderate  dimensions,  —  the 
downwardly -m creasing  gravity  of  the  Wall- 
buttress  in  fact  mingling  with  the  force 
communicated  to  it,  curved  the  direction  of 
the  force  more  and  mure  inwards,  till  it 
was  eventually  re-diil'iisi-d  Imrizontally  over 
the  broad  foundation  of  the  buttress,  and 
was  from  thence  communicated  to  the 
earth  itself.  Thus  pinnacles,  which  are  vul- 
garly considered  merely  as  ornaments,  be- 
came the  most  refined  instruments  in  (he 
economy  and  Security'  of  ecclesiastical  and 
other  buildings,  and  like  the  position  til'  the 
human  bead,  bad  a  most  material  influence 
upon  the  itiithaan  ind  activity  of  the  whole 
frame.  With  tbis  knowledge,  it  was,  that 
the  Gothic  architects  proportioned  the 
weight  and  size  of  their  pinnacles,  and  when 
we  sec  them  assuming  an  eitraordinary 
altitude,  as  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  it  is 
not  from  idle,  wild,  or  luxuriant  caprice, 
but  because  eitraordinary  means  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  change  suddenly  the 
L'~"  lower,  which  would 
nd  the 


i?jK 


474.  They  did  not  always  stop  here,  for  knowing  that  there  was  a  portion 
id'  the  ffall  buUrem  near  the  ground  and  adjoining  to  the  side  aisles,  which 
received  no  thrust,  and  lay  as  it  wen;  dead,  cbis  ilie;  cut  out  altogether,  as  at 
!;i '-I' i    Cathedral,  some  of  our  English  Chapter-houses,   Westminster-hall, 
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s  the  Continental  Cathedrals  whit 

VJUmOrrtKg*  i  to  that  in  fuel,  the  whole  fori 
MMMf-abu twenty  of  Uolllic 
Tasting?,  were  like  those  of 

iImbIh  imsture,  "itli  the 
boss,  of  [he  logs  away  from 
ibr  base,  those  of  the  hands 
■laNI  [gearing  IgWIKl  lli'1 
enuring  part  of  the  vault,  with 
tb*  skull  erect  to  confirm  and 
shady  the  spine,  and  the 
»holi  strengthened  by  suffi- 
otut  Both  and  muscle. 


*75.  That  the  true  mecha- 
»iu!  office  of  the  Pinnacles  of 
hosted  Arehiteeture  ia  as 
■tiled  above,  appeared  to  the 
mlbor  lo  be  to  evident,  that 
il  il  once  struck  him  alter 
cooing  to  this  knowledge, 
that  the  double   set  of  Wy- 


the  i 

■all  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

tual  l«  respectively  inclined 

Id  receive  within  their 

/        iiilii!    substance     the     pres- 

I        mm   of   the  vaulting  i     and 

'lint  'in  account  of  the  ope- 

Hton    of    Ihe     two    sets    of 

!■■-,  the  lower  Flyiag- 

nprnjhtly  than  the  upper  ones : 

the  case,  shewing  that 
i  igiral  builders  were 
not  fullr  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject (which  may  be  greatly  ' 
doubted),  Wren,  who  restored 
Omm  buttresses,  was  so,  and 
prolobly  by  his  great  scien- 
tific knowledge  was  enabled 
to  adjust  them  more  accurately 
Uttbeir  proper  positions.  The 
great  wasters  who  had  to  do 

Ma  fabric,  could  not  avoid  tho  great  estra  consumption  of  materials  which 
MM*  from  removing  the  great  buttresses  away  from  the  trail  out  into  the  cloister- 
green,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  north  avenue  of  the  cloister  :  but  having 
a  difficult  task  to  perform,  they  performed  it  with   admirable  skill,  and   know- 


irtJ«p»rliof  III*  Wmll  bi 
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l   ilcro  greater  than  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the  Continental  Cathedrals,  tome  of 
«  S^ii   have  two  sets  of  buttresses  in  order  to  admit  side  chapels. 

*£7&  With  what  humility  should  we  look  upon  our  whole  modern  use  of 

buttresses,  pinnacles  and  abutments,  which  we  pretend  are  the  results  of  a  Jar 

I3t  ripping  science,  and  of  an  improved  taste, — while  men  whom  we  have  been 

?     t£ie  nabit  of  calling  barbarians,  have  in  a  dark  age  (more  enlightened  in  many 

tYiicigCS  than  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome)  at  once  mingled  in  their  works, 

tioctry*  economy,  taste,  strength,  and  invention. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 


>/~  how  Small  a  Portion  of  the  Materials  Constituting  Most  Modern  Edifices,  performs 
tlw  Intended  Duty  ;  and  How  this  Defect  Render*  our  Works  not  only  Broken,  but 
J/t'ttudes  them  of  all  proper  Adornments,  by  tliat  Expense  which  wight  have  fur- 
nished them  with  such  Decorations  as  would  have  Entered  into,  and  have  Grow* 
out  of,  their  Very  Structure,  being  Wasted  in  Merely  Adding  an  Expenswe 
Burthen  to  the  Efficient  Parts  of  such  Edifices. 

477.  In  a  multitude  of  instances,  so  little  care  is  now  taken  that  the  materials 
of  edifices  shall  l>c  sound,  and  shall  be  put  together  with  such  art  that  they  shall 
iill  perforin  their  duty,  in  either  supporting  or  holding  together  the  fab  rick,  that 
take  edifices  generally,  it  is  not  improbable  that  less  than  one  fourth  part  of  the 
miantity  of  materials  employed  might  have  made  them  far  more  secure  and  free 
from  Haw,  leaving  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  materials  to  be  either  saved, 
or  to  be  employed  in  solid  and  intrinsic  adornments,  which,  like  those  of  Archi- 
tecture in  all  her  ages  of  true  glory  and  true  economy,  should  live  and  die  alone 
with  the  strength  itself  of  the  fabric. 

478.  Thus,  if  the  degree  of  strength  which  is  found  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house,  with  its  flaws  distortions  and  sinkings,  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  if  a 
way  can  bo  discovered  of  producing  the  same  degree  of  substantiality  without 
the  employment  of  so  much  material,  no  doubt  great  benefit  will  be  done. 

It  in  rare  to  find  in  a  modern  structure,  any  brickwork,  which,  what  with  the 
bond  of  it  being  broken  by  the  disconnexion  between  the  better  work  of  hard 


lire  broken — what  with  holes  and  spaces  left  in  the  walls,  bricks  set  closely  only 
In  the  front  and  broken  away  at  the  back, — and  then  again  considering  that  in 
itiont  of  our  structures  piers  are  placed  over  apertures,  and  very  frequently  upon 
jrctcuded  arches  of  gauge-work,  or  the  moreworth- 
,iim  pretence*  for  arches — this  part  of  the  work  is 
|iUl  no  Hccnru  a*  if  it  had  been  composed  of  only 
nun  tenth  part  a*  much  material,  but  that  of  good 


I 


iiiuillly  and  put  together  with  watchful  care.     The  CO . QJ 

milhor  Iiiim  necu  modern  structures  of  comparatively  good  materials,  which,  from 
In  ting  curried  up  in  every  part  in  defiance  of  every  static  principle,  have  of  them- 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

seWes  gradually  flawed,  and  in  some  cases  pulverised  nearly  one  half  of  their 
component  bricks  ;  while  many  of  Wren's  lofty  church  towers  are  almost  without 
a  flaw,  although  their  interior  work  is  evidently  mainly  composed  of  the  ruins  of 
the  former  buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 

479.  In  Carpentry  there  is  often  nearly  as  much  wasteful  imperfection  in 
the  disposal  of  the  materials  as  in  Brickwork.  How  constantly  do  we  find  the 
mailer  and  immaterial  timbers  excessively  strong ;  while  Girders,  Beams,  Pur- 
fins,  Breast-summers,  Principals,  Struts,  and  other  chief  supporting  timbers,  are 
made  so  weak  as  to  sink  hideously,  and  cast  out  of  just  position  the  whole  fabric. 
How  rarely  do  we  find  a  quartered-partition,  however  much  of  timber  it  may 
contain,  which  will  support  itself,  much  less  the  burthen  whether  of  roofs,  or 
floors,  or  brick-nogging,  which  is  cast  upon  it. 

480.  How  many  modern  churches  have  we,  which  pretended  economy  has 
rendered  ill-proportioned,  by  denying  them  clearstories, — when  the  least  consi- 
deration will  shew,  that  by  covering  them  in  one  span,  with  a  lumbering  aggre- 
gation of  misapplied  carpenter's  work,  the  burthen  and  expense  of  the  roof  have  in- 
creased in  a  kind  of  geometrical  progression  with  the  span,  and  that  in  fact  more 
balk  of  support  is  required  in  the  side  walls  than  if  the  building  were  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles  ;  so  that  the  saving  which  might  have  been  effected  in  the 
expense  of  the  props  and  substance  of  the  roof,  is  enough  to  pay  for  any  addi- 
tional luxury  of  proper  adornments,  in  which  the  architect  might  have  indulged 
from  falling  into  goodness  of  proportion,  and  emancipating  himself  from  the  un- 
scientific and  tasteless  trammels  into  which  architecture  is  at  present  cast. 

481.  The  new  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Clerkenwell,  which  is  covered  with  a 
flat  ceiling  without  ascending  with  a  Christian,  churchlike,  clear-story,  cost  more 
than  most  of  the  churches  built  by  Mr.  Barry,  which  have  clear-stories,  and  all 
the  details  of  which  possess  in  general  a  character  altogether  elegant  and  correct : 
but  because  Mr.  Barry's  churches  are  not  thick  and  clumsy  in  all  their  parts, 
some  will  say  that  they  are  not  substantial ;  however  this  may  be,  they  are  in 
general  free  from  flaw,  while  all  the  flat,  un-churchlike  window-heads  below  the 
galleries  of  St.  Mark's,  above  stated,  are  broken,  shewing  an  equal  violation  of 
taste  and  science.  The  same  active  force  of  gravity  which  broke  these  window- 
heads,  and  is  forcing  them  apart,  would  have  pressed  together  true  Gothic  arches 
of  tasteful  proportion,  however  small  and  mean  had  been  their  materials.  Such 
a  man  as  Barry  can  only  fail  where  perverse  circumstances  give  him  sand  to  work 
with,  instead  of  stone,  and  thus  deal  frowardly  with  a  reputation  which  is  too 
precious  to  the  nation  to  be  trifled  with. 

482.  It  is  this  disregard  to  the  choice  of  good  and  efficient  materials,  and 
the  economical  and  proper  use  of  them,  which  having  beggared  architecture, 
has  at  length  buried  it  in  pauper  style  amid  the  spurious  heaps  of  cements  and 
sands,  and  having  turned  the  minds  of  men  from  excellent  types,  has  led  them 
amid  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  architecture  to  rake  out  all  the  bastard 
and  unscientific  modes  of  fabrication,  which  they  erroneously  fancy  arc  the  only 
ones  for  which  the  poverty  of  this  age  of  unbounded  wealth  can  spare  funds.  It  is 
this  which  has  banished  the  carver,  the  mason,  the  worker  in  wainscot  and  brass, 
and  in  their  stead  has  called  in  the  plasterer,  the  putty-man,  and  the  man  of  deal, 
pine,  and  paint. 


CHAPTER  L1V. 

Of  How  the  Aneienti,  and  Most  Scintfi/ic  MmUrnt,  in  Ihnr  Cintlracliom,  Made  Mr 
Matte*  of  their  hmldingt  PnAMDI,  Standing  upon  Firm  Babes  ;  while  the  Pre- 
sent Mfdrrm  Frciitirtillii  „inl.r  Mr-  I  'iihi/him-iiI  Mauri  if  their  huilriitlgl  I'TBA- 
«ii)B,  either  with  their  Bases  oven  Voids,  or  Retersed,  and  ttnnding  only 
upon  Points. 

483.  The  works  of  the-  Hindoos.  Egyptian,   Mexicans,  Greeks,  Romans, 

Tivf!iniii]i\s    Chinese.    Arabs,    Mid-cvnl   Christians,  ond  great  modern 

will,  ii | urn  strict  HiamtiMdon, 

In-  furiinl  to  consist,  both  in 

■heir  genera]  masses  and  in 

their    component    parts,   of 

pyramids  of  materials,  either 

set  (irmly  on  the  ground,  or 

iij  firmly   posited   upon   the 

frustums  of  other  pyramids. 

484.  But  however  start- 
ling it  may  teem,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  all  the  modern 
Ennli.-h  Imiidinjrs  are  com- 
posed of  pyramids  of  mate- 
rials inverted,  or  with  tlicir 
base*  set  over  voids,  mid 
which  by  their  own  gravity, 
and  hy  that  of  gutter-plates, 
roofing,  and  other  surier- 
additions  descend  m  wedges 
urged  with  enormous  vio- 
lence ;  thii  will  be  made 
manifest,  by  an  inspection 
of  the  adjoining  diagram, 
which  represents  the  form 
and  the  mode  of  fracture 
of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  our  modern  buildings, 
whatever  be  their  style, 
whatever  be  their  materials; 
and  yet,  though  one  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible, 
there  are  not  wanting  some 
who  even  recommend  the 
adoption  of  irregularity  and 
want  of  plumb  in  placing 
the  apertures  of  an  edifice, 
on  the  score  of  adaptation 
to  the  apartments  ;  Inn  what 
even  apparent  slight  encuse  „,.„ 

for  this  barbarism  and  mal-  ™°'-  Rime™.  St..  mid  fnirinn  in 

construction    there   may   he  &?*£;  1b.W5£V&,  ■£  -M*  u£3t  BaT 
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this  wfll  on  further  examination  be  seen  to  be  rarely  founded  on  reason)  in  edi- 
fices of  a  better  class,  it  can  only  result,  from  that  ignorance,  idleness,  or  mud- 
dling which  cannot  arrange  the  apartments  and  component  parts  of  an  edifice,  so 
mg  to  combine  at  once,  beauty,  convenience,  and  static  propriety  ;  for  whoever  has 
taken  delight  in  the  planning  of  buildings,  knows  well  that  during  the  study  of 
the  general  arrangements,  oft-times  such  conveniences,  beauties,  and  originalities, 
torn  up  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  as  would  never  have  come  to  him  from 
merely  embodying  his  original  abstract  ideas  of  excellence  in  those  departments, 
tot-determined  and  tin-biassed  by  peculiarity  of  site  or  of  requirements. 

485.  It  is  true  that  some  will  boast,  that  by  forming  semicircular  arches  on 
the  lower  story  of  an  edifice,  they  may  sustain  a  great  weight  of  upper  work  ; 
however  this  may  be,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  proper  to  impinge  one  side 
of  an  arch  by  a  huge  burthen,  while  the  other  side  or  r—~ 
it  has  over  it  nothing  but  void  ;  nor  can  the  ordinary  "' 
endowment  of  an  edifice  with  four  inches  in  thickness  of 
bad  gauged~work  of  soft  shattered  bricks,  enable  it  to 
resist  the  crush  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

486.  By  insisting  upon  building  with  pier  over  pier, 
and  void  over  void,  you  may  build  with  security,  and  save 
a  vast  expense  of  materials,  while  the  foundation  thereby 
saved  from  a  huge  burthen  of  useless  substance  will  be 
more  secure  and  less  expensive. 

487.  The  builders  of  common  London  houses,  are 
the  most  profligate  squanderers  of  materials  ;  they  pre- 
tend the  most  sordid  economy  ;  but  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
materials  which  they  use,  if  put  together  skilfully  would  produce  more  real 
efficient  and  permanent  strength  than  they  produce  ;  their  skill-less  conduct  eats 
up  all  convenience,  beauty,  and  rational  adornment :  while  the  immediate  and 
onen-repeated  expensive  repairs  which  become  requisite  in  such  edifices,  put 
the  proprietors  of  them  out  of  all  heart,  and  they  look  at  ancient  excellence  in 
architecture  as  a  thing  to  be  admired,  but  which  they  dread  to  imitate. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Of  (lie  Excellence  of  Gothic  Arches. 

488.  A  great  deal  has  been  written,  relative  to  the  strength  of  different 
kinds  of  Arches  ;  but  it  seems  that  from  the  fall  of  Pointed  Architecture,  till  very 
lately,  sight  has  been  lost  of  the  principle,  that  that  which  is  practically  the 
strongest  and  most  convenient,  is  practically  the  best. 

489.  These  properties  are  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Gothic 
Arches  ;  for  they  will  subsist  firmly,  of  a  construction  much  lighter,  and  con- 
taining much  less  quantity  of  materials  than  any  other  kind  ;  the  most  ignorant 
may  learn  this,  without  acquiring  scientific  knowledge  :  all  other  arches  require 
to  be  complete,  or  they  will  almost  entirely  fall  ;  but  aspiring  pointed  arches, 
containing  no  materials  which  are  really  hanging  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  from 
downward  pressure,  have  less  tendency  than  any  other  kind  of  arches,  to  thrust 
out  their  abutments  and  derange  their  haunches  ;    for  having  no  horizontal 
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crown*  to  fill  down,  they  are  destitute  of  that  outwardly  wedging  property, 
which  causes  the  ruin  of  other  arches,  and  that  of  the  piers  beneath  them. 

490.  The  stones  composing  the  lofty  ancient  pointed  arch,  even  without 
cement,  would  scarcity  slide  from  llieir  placet ;  hence  we  sec,  that  although  violent 
destruction  lias  come  to  an  infinite  number  of  the  finest  buildings,  in  the  pointed 
Style,  in  numerous  instance*,  the  whole  tides  of  their  arches  remain  perfect  even  up 
to  their  very  points,  notwithstanding  their  other  halves  have  been  destroyed,  and  three 
centuries  of  rain  snow  frost  and  storm,  have  preyed  upon  them,  while  almost  half 
the  number  of  otir  modern  arches,  though  possessing  all  their  parts,  are  a  compkr 
cation  of  fracture,  and  need  but  some  slight  accident  to  remove  a  small  portion 
from  each  uf  them,  to  cause  them  to  fall  to  utter  ruin, 

401.  A  high  praise  of  the  strength  of  Gothic  arches,  is  it,  that  all  the 
handsomest,  and  most  successful  great  modern  domes,  arc  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in 
the  form  of  Gothic  arches,  merely  with  their  points  surmounted  by  spire*  or 
lanterns  ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  series  of  Gothic  semi-arches,  rising  from  a  circle 
or  other  figure,  and  meeting  together  at  their 
heads  ;  the  best  domes  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
are  alt  of  this  form  :  and  it  is  very  singular  that 
in  a  subterranean  artificial  grotto  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  called  Xochicalco  in  Mexico,  is  to  be  fonnd 
a  small  cupola  of  the  form  here  shown,  about 
sis  fret  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  in  height, 
composed  of  circular  courses  of  masonry  wrought 
and  fitted  together  with  much  exactness,  and 
with  a  circular  vent  or  tube  nine  inches  diameter 
extending  upwardly  from  the  apex  of  it.* 

This  singular  cupola  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Meiicu  Dome. 

492.  Nothing  could  belter  illustrate  the  superior  stability  for  their  purpose, 
of  the  ancient  high  pointed  arches,  than  the  fact  of  the  lower  arches  of 
succeeding  times  requiring  much  more  abutment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
immense  buttresses  which  confine  the  roof  of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge. I'crhaps  some  of  the  strongest  pointed 
arches  arc  to  lie  found  in  Wykehani's:  work  in  tiiti 
nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  was  erected 
when  the  more  lieautiliil  and  venerable  tteo~centred 
arch  began  to  corrupt  into  the  low  four-centred 
arch  i  in  this  example  the  summit  of  the  arch  is 
yet  steep,  and  the  eye  does  not  at  first  notice  the  loss 
uf  beauty  resulting  from  the  change ;  but  in  some  of 
the  arches  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  are  very  steep  and  nearly 
Straight,  while  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  small 
and  considerably  furred,  a  drvrrr  of  ugliness  is 
produced,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  mem- 
Iww  of  Pointed  Architecture. 
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498.  Some  of  those  who  write  upon  the  equilibrium  of  arches,  assert  that  over 
each  abutment  (a)  of  a  semi-circular  arch  a  load  of  infinite  alti- 
tude is  required,  in  order  to  counter-balance  the  key-stone  and 
other  parts  of  the  arch,  which,  from  their  downward  pressure, 
are  in  jeopardy ,  and  tend  to  thrust  away  the  abutments  in- 
tended to  confine  them  ;  but  as  such  an  altitude  would  be 
neither  convenient  nor  possible,  and  as  great  weight  added 
to  the  abutments  would  make  them  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
thus  rain  the  arch,  some  have  imagined  that  to  omit  the  lower  parts  of  the  arch 
and  to  make  it  only  a  segment  of  a  circle,  with  no  part  of  the  arch  deeper  than 
from  b  to  c,  is  to  omit  that  portion  of  it  which  it 
is  neither  convenient,  nor  even  possible,  to  load  ^ 
sufficiently    to    resist    the    outwardly    wedging 
property  of  the  upper  voussoirs.     But  however 
this  subject  may  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
however  little  may  from  the  want  of  actual  experiments  be  known  relative  to  it, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  a  very  considerable   portion  of  the 
whole  weight  of  a  circular  segmental  arch  is  thrusting  away 
the  abutments,  whereas  a  high  pointed  arch  not  having  its 
voussoirs  carried   up  beyond  d,  dt  there  are  no  materials  at 
e,  in  jeopardy,  with  a  direct  downward  pressure,  so  that  the 
Gothic  architects  in  omitting  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  an 
irch,  shewed  a  kindlier  and  more  refined  acquaintance  with 
practical  science,   than  those  who   have  written  the  most 
ingenious  and  abstruse  theories  upon  the  equilibrium  of  arches,  and  who  instead 
of  seeking  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  materials  iu  jeopardy,  have  only  sought  to 
burthen  at  an  enormous  expense  of  solid  masonry,  the  extrados  and  piers  of  the 
arch  in  a  manner  which  in  cases  of  doubtful  foundations  might  grind  the  whole 
work  into  the  earth. 

494.  Notwithstanding  the  simple  and  obvious  superiority  of  the  pointed 
arch  for  manv  purposes  of  architecture,  the  doubts  upon  this  subject  which  have 
been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  are  singular.  D'Agincourt, 
in  the  1st  vol-  of  his  "  Histoire  de  PArt,w  &c.  (page  82,)  gives  upon  this  subject 
the  following  curious  assemblage  of  opinions  : — 

495.  "  Les  Mathematiciens  et  les  Auteurs  de  trait es  d' Architecture  ne  sont 
"  pas  tons  de  la  meme  opinion,  sur  la  force  comparee  de  Fare  en  plein-ceintre  et 
"  de  Tare  en  ogive,  et  par  consequent  sur  celle  aes  deux  genres  de  voutes  qui  en 
M  resultent ;  mais  le  plus  grand  nombre  d'entre  eux  penchent  en  faveur  de  Tare 
*  en  ogive.* 

496.  "  L.  B.  Alberti,  il  est  vrai  apres  avoir  decrit  Pare  en  tiers  point, 
M  ajoote  qu*il  regarde  Pare  circulaire  comme  le  plus  fort,  rectum  arcum  omnium 
M  esse  Jirmisshnum  cum  re  ipsa  censent,  turn  et  rathne  argumentoque  monstrant" 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 

497.  "  Brunelleschi,  au  contraire,  dans  le  discours  que  Vasari  lui  fait  tenir 
"  lorsquH  rendit  compte  de  ses  operations  pour  la  construction  de  la  voute  de 
44  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  explique  comment,  pour  la  rendre  plus  forte,  il  a  prefer^ 
"  lui  donner  il sesto  (h  quarto acuto" 

498.  "  Cesariano,  dans  one  note  de  son  commentaire  sur  le  chapitre  ii.  du 
"  livre  Ier  de  Yitruve,  observe  que  Pare  aigu  est  capable  de  soutenir  un  grand 
"  poids,  dans  sa  partie  superieure  et  perpendiculaireineut,  mais  que  lateralement 
"  d  offre  moins  de  resistance  que  Pare  en  plein-ceintre." 
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499.  "  Francois  Sonsovino,  fils  du  cllebre  architecte  de  ce  nom,  dans  one 
"  lettre  que  est  la  5«  du  tome  V.  des  Lettere  Pittoriche,  rapporte  ainsi  les  motifs 
*•  quiengagcrent  a  faire  usage  de  Tare  en  ogive,  dans  la  construction  des  voutes 
"  du  palais  de  la  commune,  a  Venise  :  Perche  fra  le  forme  de9  vou%  e  molto  pm 
"forte  r  acuta  chc  la  mezza sferica,  essendoche  V  acuta, per  essere parted*  triangow,  c 
44  difficile  eke  per  V  angoio  net  quale  le  due  knee  si  urtano  e  serrano  insieme,  passu 
•*  cedere  o  spezzarsi" 

500.  "  Blondel,  dans  son  Cours  d' Architecture,  pens  que  Tare  en  ogive  a 
**  moins  de  poussee.  Belidor  au  livre  II.  de  la  Science  des  Ingenieurs,  donne  une 
M  methode  pour  calculer  la  poussee  que  les  arcs  circulaires  et  aigus  exercent 
**  vers  le  point  de  Pimpcst." 

501.  "  Le  P.  Frisi,  dans  une  petite  dissertation  imprimee  a  Livourne  en 
"  1766,  sous  le  titre  de  Saggio  sopra  V  architettura  gotica,  fait  une  distinction  con- 
"  forme  a  celle  de  Cessariano.  Milizia,  Principi  d*  architettura  civile,  torn.  i.  cap. 
M  17.  dit  formellement  :  Gli  archi  Gotici  sono  ipiu  forti;  et  torn.  iii.  cap.  5.  La 
"  struttura  delle  volte  Goticke  e  lapiu  vantaggiosa;  ha  minore  spenta  di  qualunque 
*'  altera  specie  di  volta" 


502.  "  M.  Rondelet  est  du  meme  sentiment, '  Les  voutes  surhaussees,  e'est- 
"  a-dire  dont  la  hauteur  du  ceintre  est  plus  grande  que  la  moitie  du  diametre,  ont 
"  l'avantage  depousser  moins  que  cellos  qui  sont  en  plein-ceintre.'  torn.  ii.  p.  ISO. 
"  *  Du  Traite  classique  dont  il  a  enrichi  Tart  de  batir.  Je  l'ai  vu,  a  Rome,  en  pre- 
"  parer  les  materiaux  et  en  rccueillir  les  preuves,  au  milieu  de  tout  ce  que  V art 
"  ancien  offre  de  plus  parfait.'  " 

503.  "  M.  Francesconi,  Professeur  de  Geometrie  au  College  de  St.  Marc, 
"  dans  une  des  notes  dc  sa  dissertation  sur  un  lettre  attribute  a  Castiglione  ou  a 
"  Raphael,  n'approuve  pas  que  Tauteur  de  cette  lettre  trouve  plus  de  force  a 
"  Tare  circulaire  qu'a  Tare  en  tiers-point." 

504.  Mr.  Ware,  in  discoursing  upon  the  same  subject,  notices  that  Gautier 
•ays,  "  that  pointed  arches  were  used  in  bridges,  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
'  par  la  faire  moins  de  poussee.' "  Sir  Christopher  Wren  makes  a  similar  observ- 
ation adding,  "  that  arches  require  less  centenng  and  thinner  stones." 

505.  While  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  information  continues  to  prove  more  and 
more,  that  the  economy  and  scientific  construction  of  Pointed  Architecture,  were 
if  possible  more  eminent  than  its  beauty  of  form  and  detail,  it  is  singular  that  the 
minds  of  men  at  the  present  day  seem  to  prefer  the  use  of  the  declined  Gothic  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  though  tney  may  sometimes  disdain  to  use  the 
festered  and  corrupt  details  of  that  period,  they  persist  in  using  the  inelegant  and 
unsafe  flat  window-heads  then  in  use,  under  a  pretence  that  arched  windows  are 
unfit  for  domestic  edifices,  which  do  indeed  require  at  once  the  greatest  strength 
and  the  most  judicious  economy  which  the  employment  of  a  modern  sum  of 
money  can  procure.  In  violation  of  this  principle,  we  behold  the  flat  window- 
heads  of  the  new  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  London,  broken,  and  in  some  cases 
where  they  have  been  vertically  joined  over  muntins,  we  find  the  muntins  them- 
selves cleft  vertically  beneath  tne  joints,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  superincumbent 
divided  stones.  While  these  small  new  works  crumble  beneath  their  own  weight, 
the  great  eastern  windows  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York  and  Gloucester  have  stood 
tor  centuries,  though  containing  each  between  two  and  three  thousand  superficial 
Cast. 

506.  How  very  nearly  the  builders  of  the  edifices  of  Pointed  Architecture 
removed  all  lateral  thrusting  power  from  their  arches,  is  still  further  proved  by 
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the  n-eoueol  atoence  or  Flying-buttresses,  as  mentioned  by  Jean  Hondelet.  in  bu 
"  TraUr  Thrnru/ur  et  Pratiqttc  de  PArl  de  Batir,"  (siitli  edition,  vol.  iv.  p,  293.) 

■  Crtte  multitude  d'A  res-bout  a  us,  dont  la  pi  apart  des  cglisea  Guthiques 
"  Hint  jinnies  a  I'esterieur,  10111  sou  vent  superflus,  uinsi  que  le  prouveut.  indepon- 
"  damtnrat  de   ta  tbeorie,  pluiieura  edifices  de   ce  genre,  ou  Ton  a  evite  d'en 

lique  leun  voutea  potent  beaucoup  plus  elevees  que  la  plupart  des 
"  grandes  nefs  au-dessus  de?  bua-cotcs  des  cglisea  ordinuires,  lelles  que  la  Sainte- 
"  Chspclle  a  Paris,  et  la  petite  eglbe  de  Cluni,  prea  la  Sorbonoe,  que  nous  avons 
"  dtjii  cmes,  et  plusieurs  autres  qui  n'eu  sunt  pas  moins  solides." 

507.  And  again,  the  same  authur  observes,  "  La  courbure  de  ointra  la  plus 
"  &*or«ble  pour  lea  you  tea  tfsrete  est  cello  des  ares  (iothiques,  puree  que  ta 
"  partie  qui  pousse  le  plus  se  trouve  suppriuice.  On  trouve  que  IWort  de  leur 
M  quo  les  trois  teptiemei  de  celui  des  voutes  en  plcin-eintre  de 
e  ilinnutre,  epaisseur,  hnuieur  de  pied-droit  et  forme  d'citrados,  et  qu'il 
1  rs  points  d'uppui  tea  trois  quarts  do  ceux  des  vontes  en 
don."— Vol.  iv.  p.  292. 

506.  There  ia  yet  another  excellence  «  hich  has  been  praetiaed  in  the  con- 
struction of  Gothic  arches,  at  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moller,  in  his  "  lh 

DnUchcn  Batik ■unit." 

1  In  regard  to  the  buttresses  or  contreforte  of  the  vaulting,  we  find  a  method 
3bcd  in  (he  Cathedral  at  Cologne,   which,   although  hitherto  unnoticed, 

'appear*  to  be  as  judicious  and  serviceable  a-  it  is  simple. 

■  The  lower  part  of  the  vaulting,  is  formed  by  horizontal  courses  of  the 
*MUne-work  projecting  out  from  the  wall,  similarly  to  the  construction  observed 

■  in  lit'  Atrcus.  Consequently,  the  actual  span  of  the  vaulting,  and 
"ill  volume  or  bulk,  are  proportionally  decreased,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"sbutment  is  in  the  same  degree  strengthened.  Still  more  deserving  0f  alten- 
"tion  h  the  manner  in   which  the  essential  parts  an'  so  linked   together  us  to  be 

"rendered  incapable  of  thrusting  or  giving  wsij,  anil  -I  llu'id'oie,  of  necessity, 

"remain  in  the  precise  position   they  were  intended  tu  be  in."     ( Traailalion  by 
FT  B,  Letdi,  p.  153.) 


.■  mode  o\ 

"Taction  ss  U  to  be  observed  in  the  vaulting  of  Co- 
logne Cathedral  ;  for  the  lower  courses  of  the  four 
flriflg-lm!  tresses  of  St.  Dunatan's  steeple,  are  laid 
liuniuQtally,  and  form  indeed  one  with  tne  courses  of 

ili'-  [iittuiiry  'it'  the  four  pi -les  Miniiuiinting  the 

•sflet  of  the  lower  of  the  church. 
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J10.  Tuebe  is  one  defect,  which    may   by   oversight  subsist   in   an   eminent 
free  ;    the  property,  by  which  pointed  arches,  may  by  reason  of  their  steep- 
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ness,  throw  off  from  their  extredo*  or  back*,  the  spandrils  or  material*  which  are 
frequently  piled  upon  them.  Id  a  range  of  arches  of  equal  size  and  strength,  this 
is  of  no  ill  effect j  for  repose  is  preserved,  by  the  materials  of  the  spandrils,  tend- 
ing to  slide  equally  from  the  backs  of  each  pair  of  arches,  and  thence  railing  upon 
the  pier  beneath  them  i  but  against  the  end  arches,  must  be  abutment  sufficient 
t  the  moving  power  of  the  spandrils,  or  they  will  slide  off,  and  the 
''"■  i""«""'i«»  irippled,  the  adjoining  arches  also  will  be  more  or  lea* 


511.  This  is  found  in  actual  practice  :  a  great  portion  of  Gothic  n 
being  cheap  rubble-work,  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  roll,  wherever  there  if 
a  want  of  equilibrium  ;  hence  at  the 
crossing  of  the  nave  choir  and  Iran- 
septs  of  most  Gothic  Cathedrals,  there 
is  more  or  less  giving  inwards  of  tbe 
four  great  central  piers;  and  to  coun- 
teract this  failure,  and  to  render  those 
piers  cajiablo  of  bearing  a  stupendous 
tower  or  steeple,  the  most  scientifically 
ingenious  internal  "  Arc-boutant*"  have 
been  inserted  in  some  Cathedrals,  as 
those  of  Salisbury,  Wells,  and  Canter- 

512.  To  prevent  this  bad  effect, 
the  spandrils  over  Gothic  arches,  and 
indeed  over  all  arches,  should  be  laid  in 
course?  of  squared  masonry,  or  brick- 
work j   and   the   backs  of  the   arches 


),  the 


of  horizontal  gradations, 
iperincumbont 
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(>/  Rafleri,  and  of  their  Uiual  UtueiaU$e  Potibon. 

513.  RarTEas  are  in  general  placed  with  their  feet  upon  tbe  walls,  and  with 
their  heads  rising  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof :  hence  from  their  own  weight,  and  from 
the  weight  of  the  covering1  of  the  roof,  they  have  a  tendency  to  descend,  and  in 
so  doing,  to  thrust  out  the  walls  of  a  building  :  this  is  a  very  destructive  piece  of 
mechanism,  tending  to  bulge  out  and  twist  the  walls  ;  nor  could  this  be  pre- 
vented, except  there  were  a  tie-beam,  to  confine  the  feet  of  each  pur  of  rafter*. 

514.  But  if  rafter*  be  imd  horizontally  upon  the  trvttrt,  they  pottett  no  tirmtt- 
itlg  power,  and  will  tspport  a  ilate  covering  without  the  expeme  of  battens. 

515.  In  order  to  economise  the  timbers  of  the  rafters,  the  determined  quan- 
tity of  timber  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  trusses,  may  bo 
ao  divided  and  distributed,  that  there  may  be  in  ordinary 
buildings  two  trusses  over  every  pier  ;  thus  the  roof  will  be 
dsjatstwte  of  all  thrusting  power,  the  expense  and  weight  of 
paaisM  will  be  saved,  and  the  trusses  will  be  held  firmly  a' 
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every  intersection  of  the  rafters  :  the  author  has  practised  thin  method  with  good 
success. 

516.  Of  what  importance  is  the  preventing  the  thrusting  power  of  rafters, 
may  be  seen  in  many  Cathedrals  : — the  admirable  architects  of  tnem,  first  chose, 
in  most  cases,  vaulting,  which  scarcely  had  any  tendency  to  thrust  out  the  walls, 
and  what  slight  thrusting  tendency  such  vaulting  did  possess,  was  almost  per- 
fectly counter-poised  and  resisted  by  the  weight  and  admirable  geometrical  skill 
of  the  Flying-buttresses  :  but  while  this  pure  science  was  so  admirably  displayed, — 
in  numerous  instances,  all  this  excellence  was  destroyed,  by  placing  over  the 
vaulting,  a  cumbrous  and   ill-constructed  timber  roof,  which,  not  being  confined 
at  its  feet,  overpowered  the  Flying-buttresses,  and  threw  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing out  of  perpendicular.     Many  of  the  ancient  roofs  have  tie-beams,  but  there 
is  rarely  much  skill  display  in  the  mechanical  trussing  of  the  work ;  some  of 
the  Gothic  roofs,   have  indeed,  the  vaulting  so  extending  up  into    the    tim- 
ber roof,  as  to  prevent  proper  horizontal  ties  being  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
nftera. 

517.  Again,  of  what  ill  consequence  is  the  omission  of  proper  tics  to  roofe, 
b  to  be  seen  at  Westminster  Hall :  no  work  on  earth,  perhaps,  exhibits  more 
excellence  of  workmanship  ;  and  perhaps  none  shows  more  assiduity  and  skill  of  an 
mftrior  kind  to  obviate  the  thrusting  power  of  the  roof ;  but  the  whole  being  con- 
tracted upon  false  and  unscientific  principles,  it  is  in  vain  that  this  want  of 
science,  is  concealed  by  intricacy  of  framing  and  excellence  of  workmanship  : 
although  the  roof  springs  almost  from  the  very  ground,  and  although  its  exter- 
nal thrust  is  resisted  by  enormous  Flying-buttresses  rising  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground, — still  the  settling  and  expanding  power  of  the  roof  has  found  out 
the  want  of  science,  and  in  spite  of  good  framing,  mass,  and  stuntedness  of  wall- 
ing, has  thrust  out  that  walling,  and  the  roof  droop3  downwardly  inside   the 
building. 

518.  Indeed  to  behold  the  great  science  of  the  masonry,  and  the  little  sci- 
ence of  the  carpentry,  of  the  Gothic  buildings,  one  would  almost  suppose  that  the 
roofe  of  the  Gothic  buildings  had  been  subsequently  renewed  by  less  skilful 
men. 

519.  There  is  no  fault,  into  which  the  inexperienced  or  amateur  architect, 
is  more  apt  to  fall,  than  the  constructing  of  the  roofs  of  riding-schools  and  other 
buildings,  without  horizontal  ties  :  certainly  all  such  tie-less  roofs,  if  admitted  at 
all,  should  stand  upon  walls  leaning  inwardly  at  the  top,  so  as  to  oppose  a  portion 
of  their  gravity  to  the  thrusting  power  of  the  roof,  and  so  as  that  after  the  work 
has  settled,  the  walls  may  not  overhang.  There  is  at  Hackney,  a  building  erected 
for  a  chapel,  and  now  a  district  church,  which  has  a  roof  of  this  description  ;  and 
although  the  walls  of  it  are  only  twentv-one  feet  high,  they  were  thrust  out  of 
perpendicular  5J  inches,  while  the  building  was  in  course  of  construction.  The 
wing  in  the  height  of  the  walls,  which  is  effected  by  this  unskilful  mode  of  con- 
struction, is  not  worth  consideration  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  as  in  the  build- 
ing at  Hackney  above  mentioned,  that  more  ultimate  expenditure  is  incurred,  in 
extra  timbers,  iron  straps,  ties  and  bolts,  than  would  have  been  incurred  in  the 
first  instance  by  proper  construction, — while  the  building  loses  the  dignity  of 
greater  external  altitude,  as  well  as  of  sound  fabric.  A  well-skilled  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner,  whatever  sophistry  may  be  used,  will  dread  to  omit  hori- 
zontal ties  from  all  roofs  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  span,  whatever  be  the 
strength  of  the  walls,  unless  sufficient  Flying-buttresses  or  other  extraordinary 
Beans  be  taken  to  prevent  failure.  And  he  must  possess  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  knowledge,  who  can  give  to  Flying-buttresses,  such  shape,  inclina- 
tion, and  strength,  as  to  resist  the  active  thrusting  power,  of  a  heavy  roof  not 
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confined  by  horizontal  internal  ties.  This  unruly  power  out-mastered  the  mas- 
terly workman,  architect,  or  free-mason,  who  designed  the  magnificent  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall. 
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Genera/  Observation*  relative  to  Roof*  and  Gutters. 

520.  As  it  is  in  vain  that  roofs  be  formed  upon  scientific  principles,  without 
when  they  are  so  formed,  they  will  for  a  long  period  remain  unimpaired  by^  time 
and  weather,  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  their  structure,  is  the 
guarding  against  premature  decay  :  on  this  point,  therefore,  the  author  does  not 
scruple  to  insert  the  very  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  George  Moller,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  his  highly-esteemed  work  on  Gothic  Architecture,  at  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Minster  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.     They  are  as  follow : — 

521.  "  While  we  are  making  our  observations  upon  this  section,  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  notice  how  in  this  as  well  as  all  similar  buildings  the  water-channels  of 
Hie  roof  and  the  parapets  are  formed  without  there  being  any  attic.  Hie  timbers, 
Joists,  and  wall-plate,  which  would  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  damp  and  wet,  lie 
higher  titan  the  gutters  ;  and  the  intervals  between  the  joists  are  not  closed  up  exter- 
nally, but  left  open  to  admit  tlie  air,  while  the  gutters  themselves 
are  for  greater  security  formed  of  hollowed  stone,  or  of  metal. 
Evidently  rational  and  laudable  as  these  precautions  are,  and 
greatly  ax  they,  undoubtedly,  have  contributed  to  preserve  tlie 
timbers  of  tlie  roof  in  a  sound  state  during  so  many  centuries,  they 
are  almost  entirely  neglected  and  disregarded  in  our  times,  when 
it  is  usual  to  form  the  gutters  above  tlie  level  of  the  wall-plate, 
and  to  insert  the  timbers  into  the  stone,  so  that  they  soon  become 
damp,  and  require  a  long  time  to  get  dry  again.  The  mischievous  consequence  of 
all  which  is  that  constant  repairs  arc  needed,  and  it  frequently  becomes  necessary 
entirely  to  renew  the  timber  work  of  the  roof. 

44  Nevertheless  we  find  the  same  perverse  practice  in  all  our  viodcrn  buildings  of 
importance,  and  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  both  France  and  England;  and 
moreover  taught  in  elementary  works  on  building.  Greatly  however  is  it  to  be 
unshed  for  the  interests  of  art,  that  it  were  henceforth  banished,  and  the  wiser  prac- 
tice of  our  forefathers  adopted  once  more" 
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522.  After  these  important  observations  by  the  excellent  German  architect, 
it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add  here,  anything  relative  to  the  situation  of  gutters, 
except  that  in  general,  gutters  over-hanging  the  walls,  save  the  timbers  from  rot- 
ting, better  than  when  thev  are  placed  within  the  walls,  in  which  latter  case,  if 
there  be  any  leakage,  all  tne  wet  runs  into  the  building,  and  damages  it ;  but 
then  there  is  a  drawback  upon  this  method, — viz.  that  the  gutters  cannot,  with- 
out a  parapet,  be  readily  examined  and  cleansed  ;  but  even  this  very  defect  has 
some  advantage,  since  it  frequently  prevents  incautious  persons  from  ascending 
to  the  roof,  and  damaging  the  tiles  or  slates  of  it :  and  it  must  be  observed,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  in  most  of  our  slight  English  buildings,  to  place  the  gutters,  in 
the  excellent  manner  stated  by  Moller,  from  their  walls  not  being  sufficiently 
thick. 

528.  Sometimes,  to  keep  the  two  sides  of  a  gutter  parallel,  we  place  a  heavy 
timber  pole-plate  off  the  walls  ;  this  saves  the  waste  of  lead,  at  the  highest  parts 
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irf  the  gutter,  whore  width  is  least  wanted  ;  but  then  there  U  the  disadvantage 
In  this  mode  of  construction,  of  increasing  the  weight  upon  one  point  oftlio  tie- 
hv*m  j  lo  prevent  which  from  beading  even  at  its  very  end.  a  corheille  of  oak  U 
obliged,  to  be  placed  trader  it  \  rod  even   in  this  cms  tli id  of  the  tie-taM 

ii.'uih  the  pressure  of  the  pole-plate,  so  as  to  appear  very  unsightly 
within  the  building,  ami  so  as  to  cause  I  lie  ceiling  to  crack. 


52*.  With  regard  to  the  coverings  of  roofs,  perhaps  well-l 
would  be  the  very  best  covering,  if  they  were  made  larger,  so 
as  not  to  require  such  frequent  lapping,  from  which  cause,  our 
present  plain  tile  coverings,  though  each  tile  he  laid  to  a  flat 

■    ■    Hie  wIji'iIc  covering   becomes  both  high  in  pitch  and 
.  ir:.'ly  heavy  :  hence  this  mode  of  covering,  has 
'  into  disuse. 


tiles. 


hardly 


525.  Slating,  from  its  cheapness,  lightness,  and  excellent  appearance,  can 

■  ii nil." d,  llniiiL.li  frequently  not  so  durable  as  could  be  wished  ;  it 
rrqui'res  indeed   very  great   uttcmion  on  the  part  of  the  professional  man,  if  the 
rk  hf  not  dune  liy  workmen  upon  whom   lit-  may  depend,  to  prevent  the  fraud 
he  slates  being  fixed  with  inni  imiU.  instead  nf  \iitli  nails  of  copper  or  of  some 
BF  bating  material;  for  though  small    is   the    di  tie  re  nee ■  of  expense,   between 
iron  nail*  which  in  two  or  three  years  corrode,  and  leave  the  slating  loose  and 
feet,  and  noils  which  will  not  corrode,  yet  interior  or  dishonest  workmen, 
tn  take  a  pleasure  in  this  fraud,  muter  the  absurd  idea,  that  durability  mid 
Hence  of  work  are  injurious  to  trade. 

32*1.  On  the  subject  of  the  excellence  and  defects  of  lead  for  the  coverings 
of  roofs,  nothing  needs  be  said  here. 

337.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  given  to  the  architectural  student,  as  well 

the  employer,  to  avoid  all  pretended  economical  substitutes  for  lead,  tiles, 

•!»(•■*,   aud  ether  coverings  for  roofs,  whose  excellence   is  well   known;  all  such 

:;.  hare  hitherto  failed  ;  and  besides  the  loss  of  their  own  cost,  a  renewal 

of  the  timbers  and  other  injured  parts  of  the  fabric  hits  been  the  consequence. 

Heat,  cold,  and  weather,  have   such   a  powerful  effect,  in  expanding,  con- 
tracting, cracking,  and  destroying,  all  coverings  of  roofs  which  have  not  sufficient 
id  elaaticity,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  n  roof-flat  so  covered,  becoming  a 
mere  sieve,  lets  all  the  rain-water  into  the  building,  and  causes  everything  beneath 
it  to  be  destroyed.     One  could  hardly  sufficiently  admire  the  pitchy  covering*  of 
tome  modern  buildings,  which  it  is  said,  need  only  the  application  of  a  hot  iron, 
ler  every  crack  in  them  ;  but  which  require  the  remedial  application,  every 
konf  '>f  the  day.     The  flats  over  the  colonnades  in  the  Quadrant  of  Regent 
Street,  London,  were  so  constructed,  with  some  kind  of  patent  covering,  that  in 
twelve  years,  the  wet  succeeded  in  rotting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber- 
work   of  the   rooting-,  so  that   the  rotted   materials  in  falling  injured  and  nearly 
those  passing  under  them  at  the  time.     The   Basilica  of  Saint   Paul,  at 
Riinic,    had    lnte.lv  some   timber  trii?.-e-.  belief  il    lo    be  eight  centuries  old  ;  but 
Djaaa)  hid  not  been  protected  by  patent  compositions. 

52«.   Perhaps  the  handsomest  and  best  coverings  for  roofs,  may  be  made  of 

■  rnt   to  a  colonr  either  white  or  grey  ;  such  may  be  made  of  any  size, 

and  mil  lie  moulded  in  the  form  of  leaves,  or  any  other  pattern  ;  and  if  formed 

with  lumps  upon  them,  the  same  as  upon  pan-tiles,  they  will  need  no  pegs,  which 

arc  indeed  in  modern  plain-tiling,  very   improperly   omitted,  so  that  when  the 

rhich  they  am  laid  perishes,  they  drop  down  and  let  in  the  rain. 

52!>.   It  should  be  the  architect's  study  in  all  roots,  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
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sible  that  will  either  burn  or  rot :  if  the  roof-trusses  were  made  of  cast-iron,  89 
Mr.  Gwilt  has  made  those  to  his  restoration  of  the  Choir  of  Saint  Saviour's 
Church,  Southwark  ;  and  if  slight  horizontal  rafters  reaching  from  truss  to  truss, 
supported  tiles  of  the  ornamental  description  above  mentioned,  all  combustible 
materials  might  be  banished  from  our  invaluable  Cathedrals  ;  indeed  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  slight  astonishment,  that  York  Minster  is  prepared  for  a  second  con- 
flagration,  by  the  restoration  of  its  objectionable  ceiling  and  timber  work. 

530.  Now  iron  and  copper  are  comparatively  so  cheap,  it  would  be  a  laud- 
able exchange,  if  the  beautiful  truss-work  of  Saint  Paul's  Dome  were  recon- 
structed in  cast-iron  and  copper,  to  prevent  the  disaster  which  the  lire  of  some 
plumber  or  fanatic,  will  some  day  bring  upon  the  cone,  lantern,  cupolas,  and 
vaultings  of  this  remarkable  building. 

531 .  The  following  observations,  made  by  Dr.  Robison,  in  his  "  System  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy"  are  well  worthy  of  particular  attention,  though  not  by  a 
professional  architect. 

532.  "  But  when  one  builds  a  house,  ornament  alone  will  not  do.  We 
"  must  have  a  cover ;  and  the  enormous  expense  and  other  great  inconveniences 
"  which  attend  the  concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  balustrades,  and 
"  screens,  have  obliged  architects  to  consider  the  pent  roof  as  admissible,  and  to 
"  regulate  its  form.  Any  man  of  sense,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
"  would  be  determined  in  this  by  its  fitness  for  answering  its  purpose.  A  high 
"  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  shoot  oft'  the  rains  and  snows  better  than  one  of 
"  a  low  pitch.  The  wind  will  not  easily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in  between  the 
"  slates,  nor  will  it  have  so  much  power  to  strip  them  off.  A  high  pitched  roof 
"  will  exert  a  small  thrust  on  the  walls,  both  because  its  strain  is  less  horizontal, 
"  and  because  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering  ;  but  it  is  more  expensive,  because 
"  there  is  more  of  it.  It  requires  a  greater  size  of  timbers  to  make  it  equally 
"  strong,  and  it  exposes  a  greater  surface  to  the  wind. 

583.  "  There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofe.  Our  fore- 
"  fathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make  them  very  low.  It  does  not,  how- 
"  ever,  appear,  that  this  change  has  been  altogether  the  effect  of  principle.  In 
"  the  simple  unadorned  habitations  of  private  persons,  every  thine  comes  to  be 
"  adjusted  by  an  experience  of  inconveniences  which  have  resulted  from  too  low 
"  pitched  roofs  :  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  such  as  suits  the  climate 
"  and  covering.  Our  architects,  however,  go  to  work  on  different  principles. 
"  Their  professed  aim  is  to  make  a  bcautifu.1  object.  The  sources  of  pleasure 
"  arising  from  what  we  call  ta*tc  are  so  various,  so  complicated,  and  even  so 
"  whimsical,  that  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopted  by 
"  our  professed  architects.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  their  practice 
"  results  from  a  pedantic  veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian 
•■  architecture.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the  principles  of  art  in 
*'  respect  of  proportions,  or  what  they  call  the  Ordonnance,  are  very  much 
"  puzzled  to  make  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  the  most  that  they  have  made  of 
"  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits  a  nice  adjustment  of  strength  and 
*'  strain.  Rut  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  this  adjustment,  we  find  that  it  is 
•'  wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  consists  of  a  liasement,  a  column,  and  an 
••  entablature  ;  and  the  entablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  something  of  a  connection 
•'  with  the  frame  work  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ;  and  wo  believe  that  it 
"  really  originated  from  the  hands  of  the  Orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  cer- 
••  tainly  borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could  easily  shew 
*  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  among  the  tombs  in  the  mountains  f  which  were 
••  long  prior  to  the  Greek  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  base,  the  Ionic  and 
"  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrangement  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all 
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rived  from  unquestionable  principle.       Tlic-  imlv  addition  made  by  the  Greeks 

'    roof ;  and  the  changes  made  by  thorn  in  the  subordinate  forms 

f  iblng*.  are  such  ax   we   should    expect    from    their   exquisite  judgment  of 


But  the  whole  cif  this  is  rery  limited  i  and  the  Greeks,  after  making 

"  tfce  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  house,  went  no  farther,  and  contented  themselves 

•1th  giving  it  a  slot*  suited  to  their  climate.     This  we  have  followed,  because, 

Mttfl  of  Europe  we  have  no  cogent  reason  for  deviating  from  it ; 

f  any  architect  should  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 

-exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  should  be  disgusted  ;  but  the  disgust,   though  felt 

'most  every  spectator,  has  its  origin  in  nothing   but  habit.     In   the  pro- 

1  architect  or  nian   of  education,   the  disgust  arises  from  pedantry  ;  for 

"  there  it  not  such  a  close  connection  between  the  form  and  uses  of  a  roof  an 

*ll  give  precise  determinations;  and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indiffcr- 


We  should  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  our 
icestors,  particularly  on  the  Continent.  It  is  there  where  »*c  ace  them  in 
At  extremity  of  the  fashion,  and  the  taste  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it  is 
"  us.  A  baronial  eastle  in  Germany  and  France  is  seldom  rebuilt  in  the 
Greek  style,  or  even  like  the  modern  houses  in  Britain  i  the  high-pitched 
are  retained.  We  should  not  call  them  Gothic, and  ugly  because  Gothic, 
e  shew  their  principle  In  be  falsi-  or  tasteless.  Now  we  apprehend  that 
it  will  be  found  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  that  though  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to  think  them  so.  The  construction  of  the 
Greek  architecture  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  necessary  in  a 
wooden  building  to  a  building  of  stone.     To  this  the  Greeks  have  adhered  in 

E'»  of  innumerable  difficulties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in 
ir  power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  hud  rendered  agreeable. 
But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adhere  to  these  proportions  with  freestone  or 
k,  when  the  order  is  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
tins:  Cur  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal  to  his  taste.  He  composed 
the  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his 
columns  ;  and  still  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  such  length 
that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and  he  wu  obliged  to  truss  them 
liehind*.  Had  he  marie  but  one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried 
its  own  weight.  It  is  impossible  to  execute  a  Doric  entablature  of  this  size  in 
brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very  noble  front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Hut  the  architect  was  obliged  to  make  the  mntules,  and  other 
irej'.vtiiL!,-  members  of  the  corniche,  of  granite,  and  many  of  them  broke  down 

I  lere  is  surely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  stone  is  the  chief  innto- 
"rial  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  members  of  ornamental  architecture  to  bo 
"refinements  on  the  essential  and  unaffected  parts  of  a  simple  -lone  building  J 
"  There  is  almost  as  much  propriety  in  the  architecture  of  India,  where  a  dome 
"  is  made  in  imitation  of  a  lily  or  other  flower  inverted  as  in  the  Greek  imitation 

n  building.     The  principles  of  masonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  should 

our  architecture,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules  of  just 

"taste.     Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  what  is  called 


"by  tbei 
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"the  Gothic  architecture.  In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  transverse 
"  strength  of  stone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  seen ;  no  extravagant  projections. 
Every  stone  is  pressed  to  its  neighbours,  and  none  is  exposed  to  a  transverse 
strain.  The  Greeks  were  enabled  to  execute  their  colossal  buildingB  only  by 
using  immense  blocks  of  the  hardest  materials.  The  Norman  mason  could 
raise  a  building  to  the  skies  without  using  a  stone  which  a  labourer  could  not 
carry  to  the  top  on  his  back.  Their  architects  studied  the  principles  of  equi- 
librium, and,  having  attained  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  exhibiting  remarkable  instances.  We  call  this  false  taste,  and  say 
that  the  appearance  of  insecurity  is  the  greatest  fault.  But  this  is  owing  to 
our  habits  ;  our  thoughts  may  be  said  to  run  in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain 
«  8lmP  max*ms  of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  ;  and  in  the  careful 
"u  adherence  to  these  consists  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Greek  architeo- 
^  ture.  Had  we  been  as  much  habituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  this 
\i  "PP*1*11*  insecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye ;  we  would  have  perceived 
the  strength,  and  we  should  have  relished  the  ingenuity. 

«  V*7'  "  ^e  Gothic  architecture  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  name  of  rational 
^  architecture  ;  and  its  beauty  is  founded  on  the  characteristic  distinction  of  our 
« !!$e<kG8*  **  ^eserves  cultivation  ;  not  the  pitiful,  servile,  and  unskilled  copying 
^  of  the  monuments ;  this  will  produce  incongruities  and  absurdities  equal  to 
**  any  that  have  crept  into  the  Greek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine  with 
attention  the  nice  disposition  of  the  groins  and  spaundrels ;  let  us  study  the 
t  t**061?  an<^  knots,  not  as  ornaments,  but  as  useful  members ;  let  us  observe 
*|  how  they  have  made  their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  admire  their  ingenuity 
"  as  we  pretend  to  admire  the  instinct  impressed  by  the  great  Architect  into  the 
"  bee.  AH  this  cannot  be  understood  without  mechanical  knowledge ;  a  thing 
•'  which  few  of  our  professional  architects  have  any  share  of.  Thus  would 
•'  architectonic  taste  be  a  mark  of  skill ;  and  the  person  who  presents  the  design 
*'  of  a  building  would  know  how  to  execute  it,  without  committing  it  entirely  to 
•«  the  mason  and  carpenter, 

"  These  observations  are  not  a  digression  from  our  subject.  The  same 
"  principles  of  mutual  pressure  and  equilibrium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many 
"  wooden  edifices  ;  and  if  they  had  been  as  much  studied  as  the  Normans  and 
"  Saracens  seem  to  have  studied  such  of  them  as  were  applicable  to  their 
44  purposes,  we  might  have  produced  wooden  buildings  as  far  superior  to  what 
"we  are  familiarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful  Churches  still 
"  remaining  in  Europe  are  superior  to  the  timid  productions  of  our  stone  arcbi- 
"  tccture.  The  centres  used  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  is  an  instance 
"  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way. 

538.  "  The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  stone.  Their  wooden 
"  roofs  were  in  general  very  simple,  and  their  professed  aim  was  to  dispense 
44  with  them  altogether.  Fond  of  their  own  science,  they  copied  nothing  from 
"  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  similar  fault  with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
"  parts  of  their  buildings  which  were  necessarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
44  stone  buildings ;  and  Gothic  ornament  consists  in  cramming  everything  full 
••  of  arches  and  spaundrels.  Nothing  else  is  to  be  seen  in  their  timber  works, 
"  nay  even  in  their  sculpture. 

539.  "  But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalship  in  old  times  between  the 
M  masons  and  the  carpenters.  Many  of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious 
44  width,  and  are  rooted  with  timber :  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to  nave 
M  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  masons  of  those  times,  and  their  wide 
"roofs  are  frequently  constructed  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the 
"  mason's,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building  without  employing 


•« 
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tltnbor.     Wb  have  seen  roofs  sixty  feet  wide,  without  having  a 

-  i.„t*  of  timber  in  I  hem  above  ten   feet  long  and  four  indies  *quara.     The 

li.nj-,L-  uiiil  Troti  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  great  hall  of  Tarnaway 
Elgin,  nre  specimens  of  these  roots.     They  are  very  numerous  oil 

hi.     Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private  magnificence. 

;    state  never  was   so  great   with  u=  ;  and  the   rancour  of  oor  civil 

-  wars  gave  most  of  the  performance*  of  the  carpenter  to  the  Same*.  Wost- 
■•  minster  hall  exhibits  n  specimen  of  the  false  taste  of  the  Norman  roofe.  It 
••  cm  tains  tbu  essential  parts   indeed,    very   properly  disposed  ;   but  they   are 

', Tiii-uiiilly  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  ornamental  ; 
~  and  this  is  on  imitation  of  stone  arches,  crammed  in  between  slender  pillars 
"which  hang  down  from  the  principal  frames,  trusses,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure 
"  Norman  roof,  such  us  Tarnaway  hall,  the  essential  parts  are  exhibited  as  things 

:  inl  ilieri'lor-'  rdistied.     They  nre  refined  and  ornamental;  and  it 

-  b  here  that  the  inferior  kind  of  taste  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear.  And  hero 
"  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  we  assert  that 
"  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  consider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  a  thing  to  be 
"  concesled   lite  a  garret  than  the  members  of  a  ceiling,  which   form  the  most 

-  beautiful  part  of  the  Greek  architecture.     Should  it  be  said  that  a  roof  b  only 

-  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keen 
'■  off  the  dust,  or  the  lloor  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  we  should  have  neither 
"  compartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets  on  the  other.     The  stroc- 


M  Maggiore  in   Rome  and  several  others  are  specimens  :  but  it  must  bo  acknow- 

thn  forms  of  the  principal  frames  of  these  roofs,  which  resemble 

■'  those  of  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agreeable  ornaments,  and  we 

-  have  already  observed,  our  imaginations  hove  not  been  made  sufficiently 
■  Lmiliur  with  the  principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleased  with  the 

■■  appearance  of  the  immense  lops  of  timber  which  form  the  couples  of  these 
"  roofs,  and  hang  over  our  heads  with   every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger. 

■  It  is  quite  otherwise  with   the   ingenious  roots  of  the   German  and   Norman 

.-lender  timbers,  interlaced  with   great  symmetry,  and  thrown  by 
"  necessity  into  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether  an   object 

-  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  pleasure.  And  why  should  the  gentle- 
"  nun  refuse  himself  the  same  pleasure  of  beliolilini;  .-dentine  ingenuity? 

5*0.  "  The  roof  is  in  fact  the  part  of  the  building-  which  requires  the  great- 
"  eat  degree  of  skill,  and  where  science  will  be  of  more  service  than  iti  any  other 

■  part.  The  architect  seldom  knows  much  of  tho  matter,  and  leaves  the  task  to 
"the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  considers  the  framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the 
"  touchstone  of  his  art  :  and  nothing  indeed  tends  so  much  to  shew  his  judgment 
"  and  his  fertility  of  resource. 

541.  ■■  It  must  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to'  the  artist  to  have  a  clear 
"view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  dillieult  problem  may  be  solved  in  the  best 
"  wuumer,  so  that  trie  roof  may  have  all  the  strength  and  security  that  can  be 
"  wUhed  fur.  without  an  extravagant  expense  of  limber  and  iron.  We  have 
"•aid  that  mechanical  science  can  give  great  assistance  in  this  matter.  We 
"  may  add  that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors,  or  any  other 
lords  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  most  satisfactory  applications 
"  which  can  be  made  of  mechanical  science  to  the  arts  of  common  life.  Uu- 
"  fortunately  the  practical  artist  is  seldom  possessed  even  of  the  small  portion  of 
"science  which  would  almost  insure  his  practice  from  all  risk  of  failure  ;  and 
eieu  our  most  experienced  eaqieiiters  have  seldom  any  more  knowledge  than 
"what  arises  from  their  experience  and  natural  sagacity.  The  must  approved 
"  author  in  our  language  is  Price  in  his  "  British  Carpenter. "     Mathurin  Joussc 
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"  is  in  like  manner  the  author  most  in  repute  in  France  ;  and  the  publications 
"  of  both  these  authors  are  void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  It  is  not 
"  uncommon  to  see  the  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greatest  reputation  tumble 
down,  in  consequence  of  mistakes  from  which  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
would  have  saved  them." — Brewster's  Edition,  a.d.  1822,  voL  i.  §  554, 


« 

« 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Of  What  Nature  Teaches  us  with  regard  to  the  Coverings  of  Roofs ;  and  of  How 
Unwise,  Unnatural,  Fragile,  Expensive,  and  Dangerous,  are  the  Cementitious 
Compositions  which  the  Unwary  Invent  or  Adopt  for  the  Coverings  of  Buildings. 

542.  Nature  covers  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  birds  and  beasts,  with  feathers 
and  with  hairs,  laid  in  small  portions  one  under  another,  beneath  which  the 
creatures  may  freely  move,  carrying  their  roofs  with  them ;  and  she  even  pro- 
vides many  species  of  them  with  oil  to  throw  off  wet  the  more  effectually.  Man, 
who  is  in  himself  so  little  provided  against  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  left  to 
his  resources,  soon  discovered  nature's  mode  of  roofing:,  and  adopted  it  Thatch, 
shingles,  weather-boarding,  tiles,  slates,  lead,  copper,  have  all  long  been  used  in 
this  mode,  with  various  degrees  of  excellence  :  under  all  these,  the  building  may 
settle  greatly,  and  yet  no  water  penetrate  the  covering. 

543.  The  pretence  of  improved  science,  or  of  economy,  now  leads  the  unwary 
to  invent  or  to  adopt  various  kinds  of  cementitious  coverings  ;  these  of  nature  so 
rigid  as  to  flaw  witn  every  jar  and  settlement  of  the  fabric,  and  with  every  acci- 
dent, intercept  the  rain-water  in  its  flow ;  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  contractions 
of  frost,  the  slightest  accidents,  keep  all  these  fragile  unaccommodating  sub- 
stances constantly  in  a  broken  state  ;  that  water  which  by  other  coverings  is 
thrown  off,  is  with  avidity  drunk  in  by  these,  thence  all  within  the  fabric  is 
ruined  :  houses  thus  roofed  are  as  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  birds  and 
beasts  would  be  if  their  feathers  and  hair  were  plucked  from  their  bodies,  and 
were  laid  again  upon  them  without  order.  In  such  roofs  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  violated  ;  they  cannot  therefore  be  either  scientific  or  economical.  Frequent 
renewal  cannot  lead  to  economy ;  constant  fracture  cannot  be  security ;  the 
penetration  of  wet,  and  the  destruction  of  the  supports  of  a  roof  cannot  be 
freedom  from  danger.  Even  the  construction  of  a  roof-flat,  to  be  covered  with 
lead,  requires  more  skill  and  caution  than  are  usually  possessed  by  the  makers  of 
cement  roofs ;  what  success  then  can  attend  their  inferior  skill,  guided  by  im- 
proper feelings,  and  working  with  unmanageable  commodities  ?  The  makers  of  • 
inflammable  roofs,  should  every  where  be  prosecuted  as  public  incendiaries. 
By  the  forty-seventh  section  of  the  London  Building  Act,  roofs  are  directed  to 
be  covered  with  glass,  copper,  lead,  tin,  slate,  tile,  or  artificial  stone :  if,  then,  in 
the  Metropolis  that  desenption  of  civil  liberty  which  requires  that  each  man's 
property  should  be  protected  from  consumption  by  his  neighbour's, — if  every 
inmate  of  a  building  should  by  the  common  laws  of  Nature  be  preserved  from 
Jeopardy, — what  plea  can  be  set  up  for  covering  roofs  with  bituminous  tesseras, 
or  with  Jews'  pitch  ? 
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CHAPTER  LX, 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Timber  Partitions, 

544.  The  proper  use  of  Timber  Partitions  is  for  separating  the  upper  stories 
of  buildings  into  more  divisions  than  the  lower  parts  or  them,  without  impeding 
the  lower  apartments  by  props  for  the  support  of  the  upper  divisions  ;  and  if 
nde  on  true  principles,  tney  not  only  subsist  without  casting  any  weight  upon 
the  ceilings  below  tnem,  but  form  the  means  whereby  those  ceilings  may  be  more 
fimly  upheld  ;  for  a  quartered-partition,  properly  formed,  contains  Truss-work 
*  capable  of  upholding  a  floor,  as  the  Trusses  of  a  scientific  roof  are  of  uphold- 
iay  a  ceiling  of  prodigious  weight  and  span. 

545.  Abuse  in  the  use  of  quartered-partitions,  consist  in  the  adoption  of 
them  where  they  reach  the  ground.  In  London,  when  properly  constructed,  they 
tMtlly  cost  as  much  as  walls  of  the  best  brickwork  nine  inches  thick  ;  and  in  the 
country,  where  stone  is  easily  obtained,  they  frequently  cost  as  much  as  walls  of 
nhewn  stone,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick. 

546.  Sometimes  we  are  almost  compelled  to  use  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  space  in  contracted  sites ;  but  this  forms  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  them  in 
now  buildings,  in  open  situations  where  a  few  inches  of  ground  are  estimated  at 
little  value. 

547.  An  absurd  notion  is  abroad,  that  thin  walls  of  brickwork  are  incapable 
of  subsisting.     For  this  there  is  no  foundation  :  the  defects  of  thin  walls  arise  not 
from  their  thinness,  but  from  their  imperfect  structure  and  materials.     If  several 
kindred  feet  in  height  of  a  steeple  subsist  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  of 
Btsonry  scarcely  on  an  average  thicker  than  a  nine  inch  wall,  the  non-subsist- 

>f  i 


of  a  low  nine  inch  wall  cannot  result  from  its  want  of  thickness  :  six  feet  in 
length  of  nine-inch  walling  contains  as  much  strength  as  three  feet  of  eighteen, 
inch  walling  ;  and  no  one  ever  disputed  that  a  pier  of  eighteen-inch  brickwork, 
three  feet  wide,  is  capable  of  supporting  very  considerable  weight. 

548.  The  material  of  good  brickwork,  is  harder,  stronger,  and  more  durable,, 
than  are  the  stones  of  most  Gothic  buildings  ;  while  the  mortar  with  which  they 
are  put  together,  can  rarely  be  compared  with  the  best  kinds  of  stone-lime  with 
which  tolerable  modern  walls  are  built ;  and  the  substance  of  modern  bricks  will 
stand  fire  an  infinite  deal  better  than  most  descriptions  of  stone. 

549.  The  great  conical  steeple  which  bears  the  lantern  and  all  the  external 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  has  already  subsisted  far  longer  than  most  dwelling-houses  of 
the  best  construction  ;  and  has  still  suffered  no  decay,  although  the  cone  itself  is 
more  than  ninety  feet  high,  and  is  only  eighteen  inches  thick. 

550.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  support  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  Lon- 
don house  (if  to  support  it  may  be  called)  upon  a  drooping  gutter-plate  of  timber, 
that  gutter-plate  itself  commonly  rests  but  upon  a  stack  of  wretched  mal- 
formed quartered-partitions  which  lie  between  the  back-rooms  and  the  front- 


rooms  of  the  house,  for  which  in  meat  cues  ft  wall  of  brickwork  might  be  I 
ttituted,  increasing  the  depth  of  the  house  only  four  or  fire  inches. 


I  mmm 


\,  Door-hemd  (omit  out  of  la'el  hy  the  f  acklng  of  tb>  Ouirtered- 
t.  Door  potU  driven  on!  of  perpendicular  bj  the  cmu-tfnlii  apon 
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5.51,  In  proportion  as  solidity  and  excellence  of  materials  have  diaappc 
from  English  Architecture,  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  cements  has  boi 
general.  Of  most  of  these,  (lie  Questions  may  be  asked,  of  what  use  are  th< 
architecture  ?  And  very  few  will  be  tho  instances  in  which  reply  may  be  i 
■a  to  their  necessity. 


j.ii  Venters,  whether  of  wood  or  marble,  should  be  wholly  banished  fi'oin 
■  'die  glue  may  be  necessary  for  some  kinds  of  eabi  net  -work,  new 
«roH,  hut  of  what  use  is  it  in  substantial  carpentry  or  joiner's  work  ?  A  roof 
Mill  no  gIo«  -.  a  floor  needs  none  ;  a  pood  door  needs  none  ;  there  should  be 
mi  glue  about  windows,  or  any  other  wood-work  properlv  cons  true  ted.  The 
i,-i«-|it,t  is  In  architecture  an  expensive  curse.  It  is  true  that  it  enables  us  to 
W  writhed  hand-mil-  of  splinters  and  glue  ;  it  enables  us  to  have  wiudow- 
knill  and  soffits  circular  on  the  plan,  and  circular  in  the  elevation,  which  pieces 
of  glacd  ugliness  weakness  and  extravagance,  the  eicrcise  of  a  little  true  skill 
mi  reasonable  tasle  would  in  most  cases  altogether  banish  as  barbarous.  A 
fiiwd  deal  column  of  moderate  dimensions,  cats  more  than  one  of  1'ortland  stone, 
T'liVilid  wainscot,  or  of  good  seasoned  English  oak  ;  but  the  modem  joiner 
■ft.  "  I  cannot  give  you  a  column  of  solid  oak  which  will  remain  without  Haw  ;" 
ipiod  admission  ibis  of  the  superiority  of  modern  architecture  in  the  prepara- 
tinii  of  limber.  Hut  of  this  you  may  be  certain,  that  he  cannot  give  you  a  piece 
"t  lined  modern  joiner's  work  which  will  resist  the  least  damp  :  hence  while  you 
Gin  modern  joiners'  work  worn  out  in  fifty  years,  or  even  twenty,  or  even  five 
fan,  die  good  old  oak  ecclesiastical  work,  despite  of  time,  and  the  Fury  of  nan, 
u  dill  sound  and  good,  .-implj  from  having  been  marie  of  <_'ond  sound  and  solid 
HHteridU,  justly  tenoned  and  fitted  together  without  glue. 


i'v).  The  abuses  in  the  extravagantly  expensive  iw  nf  soldo  in  ilic  riini-i 
■Ml  (rotters  of  buildings,  instead  of  adjusting  the  lead-work  so  as  to  resist  the 
'Jmractions  of  heat  rohl  and  wet,  are  last  failing  away. 

M4.  Bui  the  fallacy  of  using  various  descriptions  of  mortar,  for  the  imegio. 
tn  adornment  of  buildings,  though  in  truth  for  Ihe  real  disgrace  of  them,  instead 
«  Binrely  forming  the  joints  of  their  masonry  and  brickwork  of  it,  seems 
i  sublimed  to  its  utmost  altitude  ;  and  Parker's  cement  alone,  is 
Wwrappused  to  contain  all  the  virtues  of  former  architectural  science,  and  to 
""■Wtr  unnecessary  the  true  adjustment  of  the  arches  and  the  other  once-mate- 
■I  parts  of  cdificti,  and  the  still  necessary  parts  of  buildings.     The  author  has 

<W   lately    seen   Corinthiiin   capiTal*    prof: ly    made   by   concealing   blocks    of 

Portland  stone  with  cement  frippery. 

dwindling  of  science,  taste,  invention,  and   integrity  in  archilec- 

Wre,  led  to  the  casting  of  ornaments  in  glue-putty  ;  and  want  of  science  and 

id    abuse  on  a  magnificent  scale,  now  load  to  the  casting  of  a  whole 

binding  in  sand  and  cement.     What  will  lie  said  in  the  next  century  of  the  lin- 

!  and  economy  of  employing  the   talents  of  a  Royal  Academician  to 

■  ■   I..    i-:i;|   in  Parker's  cemenl  ?     Would  Phidias  have  done  this? 

W'onld  the  (Jreeka  have  paid  for  such  a  wretched  prodigality  of  his  talents? 


446.  A  single  pound  of  glue  sold  retail  by  the  joiner,  without  Hie  enormous 
pwtse  of  labour  bestowed  in  the  use  of  it,  costs  as  much  as  two  pounds  of  hrass. 
Omit  ihe  glue  from  a  modern  house,  ami  that  saving  alone  will  he  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  handrail  nnd  balusters  r.f  hrass.  and  to  stud  the  doors  of  the  fabric 
•ith  bosses  of  bronie. 


you  of  the  iminen.se  weights  which  frcsli 
lothing  of  how  damp  causes  it  to  separate 
a  K>iii><'i-s  of  doore  cockle  up.— mill  glow) 
o  glued  or  veneered  work 


■  will   suslaiu  :   but  they  toll    yoi 
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whatever,  should  be  admitted  into  any  public  work :  no  panels  should  be  glued, 
but  these  if  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  wide  should  be  made 
of  wood  which  grows  of  sufficient  width. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Of  Breast-summers  in  Building  ;  How  Abuse  in  the  Frequent  Use  of  them  has  Increased 
in  Modern  Times;  Of  their  Inconvenience;  Some  Thought*  and  Suggestions  for 
Preventing  the  Evils  Resulting  from  the  Use  of  them  ;  and  Some  Further  Sug- 
gestions/or Superseding  on  Many  Occasions  the  Use  of  them  Altogether. 

558.  Viewed  as  a  principle  of  construction,  the  use  of  Breast-summers  is 
wholly  inadmissible  :  for  the  super-incumbent  weight  upheld  by  them,  acts  upon 
them  by  direct  cross-strain,  a  test  to  which  no  materials  whatever  should  be  put 
in  a  building  formed  upon  a  correct  principle  of  construction. 

559.  It  has  been  stated  (§  327.),  that  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  the 
brickwork  over  a  breast-summer,  usually  cracks,  falls,  and  becomes  disjointed. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  sometimes  though  this  be  the  case,  a  timber  broast- 
summer  is  not  itself  defective  further  than  happens  from  its  shrinkage  and  yield- 
ing ;  for  its  fibrous  nature  imparts  to  it  such  toughness,  that  it  will  rarely  break : 
but  the  inconvenience  of  leading  to  the  disruption  and  distortion  of  the  super- 
incumbent wall,  is  sufficient  cause  for  its  rejection. 

560.  At  the  present  day  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  a  trader,  that  his  house 
of  business  would  appear  more  respectable  and  elegant  were  it  made  with  a  due 
regard  both  to  real  strength  and  to  strength  of  appearance :  seeking  only  to 
expose  his  goods,  and  to  undersell  his  neighbour,  he  little  cares  whether  the 
fabric  of  his  house  be  injured,  or  whether  it  be  made  in  itself  mean,  provided  his 
darling  object  be  attained. 

561.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  description  of  house-breaking  caused  by 
cutting  away  the  bottoms  of  houses  for  the  imaginary  necessary  purposes  of 
trade,  that  many  a  trader  not  worth  a  shilling,  will  involve  himself  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  putting  in  a  breast-summer,  and  destroying  all 
the  stability  of  a  good  house,  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  damage  to  which  he 
would  be  unable  to  pay. 

562.  Besides  the  shrinkage  and  deflexure  of  wood  breast-summers,  their 
liability  to  rot  and  to  burn  must  be  added  ;  and  if  they  be  made  of  cast-iron, 
though  they  will  not  shrink  or  rot,  yet  when  fire  happens,  they  are  (though  said 
to  be  fire-proof)  still  more  disastrous  and  less  certain  than  those  which  are  of 
wood. 

563.  Breast-summers  of  stone,  could  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be 
relied  upon. 

564.  The  growth  of  the  evil  admission  of  breast-summers  of  wood  or  of  iron, 
has  even  lately  extended  largely  into  public  buildings  ;  hence  we  see  the  backs 
of  porticos  raised  upon  high  basements,  fractured  and  sinking ;  and  we  observe 


ibeni   in  many  other 
lost  aiglii  of  science, 

565.  The  iiieouveuiences.  resulting  from  the  fracture  of  brick-nark  t 
breast-summers,  for  «  long  n  hile  caused  i  be  author  very  serious  trouble  :  in  nil 
-  "here  lie  used  them,  he  hud  the  limber  cambered  considerably,  so 
u  to  counteract  toy  of  the  effects  of  ordinary  sinking;  -,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
fracture  of  the  nulling  over  the  ends  of  the  timber  :  it  wu  a  long  while  before 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  this  destructive  c  fleet  was  caused  almosl  wholly  by  I  be 
■  tiriiik  jl.-*'  of  I  hi-  r  iirjl  n-f . 

I.  irty  instances  where  he  used  timber 
window- 1 1  end."  over  I  he  wind  mi  -  of   PriiitiTii_--'d1ice- 
.    be  found  thirty -i  wo  i  list  uncos  of 
fracture  :  but  in  all  these  instances,  the   posts  be- 
tween the  windows  were  framed  in  one  length  from 
one  window  head   to  another,  and  were  braced   or 
fraseed  between,  so  that  though  the  brick-work  be- 
rime fractured  outwardly,  after  the  flaws  were  care- 
..)iped  no  further  inconvenience  was  suffered  : 
■  il'  ihese  in-iiirico-  it  is  true  tint  llie  I'raciure 
»«s  scarcely  discernible  -,  but  the  author  has  seen 
id    bean  limber  ulndou-he.uls  tier  above 
tier,  which  hare  collectively  so  shrunk  that  thebrick- 
nnrfc  hut  the  tipper  windows,  sunk  and  fractured 
two  and  11  half  inches.  * 

467.  Influenced  by  the  injury  and   disfigure-   f 
sent    caused  to    brick-work  by  the    shrinkage  of 

■  *J»I  ami .  lb     author  lias   lately  thoic.dit  of  n 

method  of  counteracting  it  :  it  h  simply  to  slant  off 
tile  cadi  of  u  limber  breast -summer  or  of  a  window- 
bead,  as  much  ai  the  quantity  which  it  may  be  expected  to  shrink  ;  and  li 
•  plate  of  wrunght-iron  (or  several  bare  or  wrought-ir 
■tuning  part  of  the  wood,  and  resting  upon  the 
brick  pier  at  the  end  of  the  timber  ;  and  to  build 
t»e  brick-work  over  the  breast-  summer  or  vrinduw- 
tn>»d  of  [be  lame  form  as  the  upper  side  of  the 
limber,  that  is.  out  of  level  For  about  two  or  three 
fret  nest  the  euds  of  the  wood. 

of  this  seeming  mat-formation,  is 
that  when  the  wood  has  shrunk  to  its  smallest  di-      __ 

s,  the  top  of  the  breast-summer  or  window-  „_i.  jhr  ih 


■I  having   moved   like  a  floating  bridge  c— J.  simn 
with  the  fall  of  the  tide,    will  also  become  level,  —/•  PJJJ'__ 
leaving  a  small  triangular  crevice  between  it  and  ■«« «r  thi'ttmiicri  '"<>  ''^ 

the  end  of  the   limber,   which  when  shrinkage  has  inc    »    '"■'■■' 

mated  may  be  stopped  by  a  wedge  :  and  ihus  the       .    c"^  U(   itu    brkk-««i 
shrinkage  of  timber  will  cause  the  courses  of  the  became  also  bv*t, 

brick-work  to  settle  level,  instead  of  causing  them  to  fracture  sink, and I  become 
ffssjnsliiil      The  experience  of  uearlv  three  years,   has  proved  a  trial  of  ihis  e- 
opletel; 


lipfalnlj  -'Hi -•■ — hri 


Bui  il-  the  author  conceives  that  the  use  of  breast-  mi  miner-  i-  -mivcK 
honourable  in  architecture,  under  any  circumstances,  and  under  any  form,  ami 
ufaay  materials,  ho  recommends  I  lie  discarding  oflhein  altogether  upon  every 
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possible  occasion  :  there  can  rarely  be  any  plea  for  (he  use  of  them,  besides 
absolute  necessity,  or  the  modern  false  taste  of  supporting  a  heavy  upward 
mas*  of  ful'tric  upon  scarcely  any  thine  apparent. 

Ttic  author  has  lately  used  for  the  reception  of  walla  which  could  only  ad- 
mit supports  at  their  ends,  a  kind  of  breast -summers  (or  rather  arches)  composed 
of  brick- work,  with  stone  abutments,  and  the  whole  contained  within  two  long 
hoops  of  wrought-iron  :    ami  this  lias  proved  successful  ;  for  provided  the  hoops 


P.P.  *c.  Slory-imtturirDB  to  be  Outlet  Imotht  old  trick —ork. 

-  «»rfTm  wan,  ■  r — ■ 
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i.   Another  ikew-bif  k  of 


If  Ok.  ii ii t>i>  ,Lil,i|,r,,[  In  Lien  wol*.  much  of  tin  trouble  mil  cmulion 

The  t«u  i-.h.iji.  .,)i.n:l.i  !„■  pi n  1n-.t  .ivn  iu  prevent  conoilon  :  and  iom 
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be  completely  welded  together,  and  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  arch  be 
bonded  so  closely  as  to  admit  of  no  settlement,  neither  expansion  nor  linking  to 
any  sensible  degree  can  take  place  :  this  trial  proving  successful,  he  baa  since 
employed  the  same  means  in  an  old  building  ;  whereby  much  of  the  trouble 
expense  and  inconvenience  uf  shoring  were  saved.  In  adopting  this  method  in 
old  buildings,  success  will  depend  upon  the  care  and  address  with  which  the 
work  is  performed  #. 

569.  Tho  author  also  suggests  the  following  method,  which  he  believe*  may 
with  good  success  be  adopted  upon  many  occasions,  both  in  new  and  in  old 
buildings  ;  and  he  intends  to  put  it  into  practice  upon  an  early  occasion :  this 
is  by  supporting  all  the  chief  super-incumbent  weight,  by  a  strong  arch  of  brick- 
work, or  of  masonry,  sc  mi -circular  or  Gothic  as  the  case  may  require  (but  the 
latter  always  if  the  work  is  to  be  covered  with  stucco,  and  is  in  old  buildings)  t 
in  this  as  in  the  last  described  method,  shoring  is  nearly  if  not  entirely  super- 
ceded i  and  if  address  and  care  be  used,  no  fracture  will  occur.  The  mode  lo 
he  adopted,  is  first  to  fi*  tho  story-posts  of  iron  ;  then  to  proceed  to  mark  out 
the  great   arch,    which   may  be  inserted  bit  by  bit   (without  endangering  the 


.nil  ill. .,>:.:■  [I.,,  -n-  ...  rum 
K  of  liilf  tbe  luuaJ  quulln 
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fa  tine)  till  the  whole  is  complete*.  The  tie  across  may  be  made  very  light. 
iccoraing  to  circumstances,  and  sometimes  so  as  merely  to  be  sufficient  to  hold 
the  story-posts  from  being  driven  apart ;  and  in  lieu  of  a  breast-summer,  may  be 
inserted  one  or  several  such  assemblages  of  work  as  are  descrided  in  §  542. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Of  the  Faulty  Modern  English  Method  of  Covering  over  the  External  Aperfwret  of 
Edifices,  and  of  the  Destruction  of  Property  to  which  this  Fault  Leads. 

570.  Another  cause  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  modern  English  edifices,  parti- 
cularly of  private  edifices,  is  the  modern  method  of  covering  over  their  external 
apertures  :  the  author  sometimes  goes  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
becomes  worked  up  into  a  fit  of  melancholy  nervousness,  at  observing  such  a 
multitude  of  structures,  literally  dropping  to  pieces  from  fractures  in  the  arches 
or  other  coverings  of  their  external  openings  ;  whether  built  by  common  brick- 
layers, or  by  masons,  or  by  surveyors,  by  jobbing  speculators,  or  by  wealthy 
bankers,  little  difference  is  to  be  found.  As  a  professional  man,  the  author  feet 
humbled  and  more  sunk  into  littleness.  An  incredible  number  of  our  edifices 
are  in  this  condition  ;  nor  indeed  is  the  difference  very  great,  where  pier  is 
erected  over  pier,  and  window  over  window,  a  property  of  construction  often 
lost  sight  of. 

571 .  If  those  who  have  the  conducting  of  our  buildings,  will  not  take  other 
and  more  proper  means,  one  could  almost  wish  resort  were  had,  to  the  old* 
fashioned  unsightly  method,  of  supporting  the  window  arches  by  wooden  frame- 
work ;  for  however  settled  and  out  of  level,  may  be  the  brickwork  of  old  houses 
with  external  wooden  frames,  their  arches  are  comparatively  seldom  fractured  or 
dropped. 

57*2.    But  perhaps  the  most  scandalous  instance  of  modern  ignorance,  or  cul- 

pable    imprudence,    is    the    covering   over   of  the 

apertures  of  structures,  otherwise  good,  with  an 
arrangement  of  bricks,  possessing  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  an  arch.  Some  call  the  brickwork  so 
placed,  a  French  arch  :  the  author  is  unacquainted 
w  ith  any  name  for  it  ;  and  were  he  disposed  to  give  it  one,  it  might  be  no-arch 
or  fiaw- waff. 

573.  Almost  all  our  new  buildings,  which  are  intended  to  have  their  sins 
hidden  by  external  plaster,  are  endowed  with  this  kind  of  mal-formation  ;  even 
over  Venetian  windows  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  the  same  silly  freak  is  repeated  ; 
sometimes  these  pieces  of  brickwork,  are  set  in  Parker's  cement,  but  are  even 
then  little  better.  The  truth  is,  they  are  un-geomctrically  absurd  ;  they  depend 
upon  nothing  but  the  tenacity  of  the  cement,  or  the  violent  friction  of  the  bricks 
one  against  another  ;  even  if  they  otherwise  escape  fracture,  the  slightest  settle- 
ment at  the  foundation  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  of  them  in  a  building. 

574.  When  the  author  was  a  child,  he  first  observed  a  whole  row  of  houses 
being  erected,  with  fifty  of  these  sham  arches  ;  he  imagined  at  the  time,  that 
they  might  be  some  new  scientific  discovery  in  construction  ;  but  passing  the 
same  houses  a  year  afterwards,  he  found  that  thirty  of  them  were  hideously 
cracked  and  displaced,  although  they  had  been  coloured  to  appear  like  cut 
radiated  gauged  arches. 

575.  When  a  review  is  taken  of  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
and  of  the  care  which  they  exhibit  in  the  spanning  of  apertures  with  masses  of 
solid  material  next  to  eternal, — when  we  behold  the  advances  in  science  exhi- 
bited by  the  architecture  of  the  Romans,  and  behold  that  after  two  thousand 
years  arches  of  even  contemptible  materials  are  still  firm  and  free  from  flaw,— 
and  again  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  admiration  of  the  still  more  economical, 
safe,  and  tasteful  arches  of  the  middle  ages,— we  find  that  down  to  our  own 
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lines.  anxious  care  if  not  refined  science  of  the  very  first  quality  which  the  re- 
spective ages  afforded,  always  presided  in  its  most  advanced  state  over  the  Prac- 
tice of  Building,  and  that  it  ever  employed  a  chief  part  of  its  ability  in  covering 
nier  the  aperture-  of  edifices  ;  we  thence  become  the  more  surprised  that  at 
the  present  day,  England,  London  It-  capital,  the  capital  of  the  world's  wealth, 
should  be  the  seat  of  the  most  reckless  modes  of  structure,  caused  by  the  cor- 
raption  and  inattention  which  have  at  once  tjikon  possession  of  (he  whole  build- 
in*  art,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  peeudo  archea  ;  a  fact  too  the  more  remark- 
able,    from    England   at   the   present   day  N0|  , 

poasearinj.'  literary  and  graphic  works 
open  architecture,  an  immeasurable  deal 
mora  illustrious  than  were  [wssessed  by 
any  former  age,  or  are  now  possessed  by 
any  other  nation. 

57fi.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  more 
lisibly  ancient  cure  and  modern  inferior- 
ity in  this  particular,  the  author  brings  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  modes  followed  in 
times  past,  the  meanest  of  which  is  as  ho- 
nourable as  the  frequent  abuse  whereof 
he  complain?  is  dishonourable,- — an  abuse 
•  hioh  has  rendered  the  church, the  palace, 
the  hospital,  the  public  hall,  and  mauv 
uthcr  public  buildings,  crazy  alike  witli 
(he  meanest  and  most  obscure  private 
dwelling. 

577.  The    first    example    here   given 
Roman    sepulchre    upon    the 
.\|i["4ii  Way,  and  exhibits  not  only  arch- " 

il  .p  proper  wedge  shape,  but  with 
>  curious  invention,  the  result  of  great  c 
care  oud  skill,  by  which  one  course  of  c 
the  vaulting  is  prevented  from  sliding 
other :  it  much  resembles  the 
Joggle-joints  made  use  of  iu  the  pendent 
parts  of  a  modern  stone  architrave. 

j7f*.   The  Second   example   is  taken  ft 
ments    of  an  arch  over  the  doorway  of 
MAutolWi  also  upon  the  Appian  Way, and 
uftinffi  in  care  and  skill. 

£79,  The  Third  example  (probably  of  later  date),  ia 
perhaps  the  earliest  existing  instance  uf  a  curious  but  ex- 
ii'  of  preventing  the  Voussoirs  of  level  stone 
or  lintels  from  settling  downwardly,  which 
became  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  :  it  is  from  Diocletian's  palace  al  Spalutro.  in 
Dalmatia,  which  has  so  often  been  referred  lo  as  exhibiting 
some  genus  ol  the  peculiar  ornaments  which  af-  No  s 

terwnrds  became  prevalent  in  the  Romanesque,  ' 

Of    Byzantine  style   of  architecture  ;  \    \    \    V      \  11/// 

ddual  Western  spread  of  this  same  \\\\\  r  ,  r  f  r 
method,  till  it  at  length  reached  England,  seems  \  \  \  \  \  I  /  f  /  / 
almost  to  furnish   another   argument   for   the  tfh*|tfc) 
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Oriental  origin  of  tome  particular  parts  at  least  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

580.  The  fourth  example  is  taken  from  the 
lower  story  of  tho  reputed  tomb  of  Theodoric,  at 
Ravenna,  and  exhibits  a  semi-circular  arch  with  its 
Voussoirs  joggled  or  refracted  as  those  of  the  third 


561.  The  Fifth  example  is  taken  from 


the   third   example,    but     displays     double 
precaution. 
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582.  The  Sixth  example  it  taken 
from  the  Transom  of  the  Norman 
work  of  the  Western  doorway  of 
Rochester  Cathedral. 

583.  The  Seventh  example  is  from 
the  mantle  of  a  tire-place  in  Edlingham 
Castle,  Northumberland. 


ffiSXH 
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584.  The  Eighth  example 
from  the  mantle  of  a  fire-place  i 
Conisborough  Castle,  Kent,  and 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  at  P" 
cletian'a     Palace    shown    in 
third  example*. 

585.  The  Ninth  example  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Alhambrs.  is  copiei 
from  the  magnificent  Spanish  Worl 
published  at  Madrid,  a. d.  1804,  entitled 
"  AntigUedadei    Arabet    tie    EtpagTta." 

There  is  even  below  this  arch  another  of  the  Morcsco  horae-ehoe  shape :  and 
Mr.  Murphy  gives  two  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  construction  in  the  first 
plate  of  his  superb  work  on  the  Church  of  j,-0  ,0 

Batalha. 

586.  The  Tenth  and  Eleventh  examples 
are  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
Sebastian  Serlio's  "  Opere  a"  ArcAUetttira,"  and 
arc  both  very  excellent  ;  tho  following  is  their 
author's  description  of  them  ; — 

"  Et  percne  la  inaggior  parte  de'  snperciUj, 
"  o  architraui  che  dir  uogliamo,  che  sono  post! 
"  sopra  alcune  porte,  ouero  botteghe,  per  la  lar- 
"  ghezza  dull'  aperture,  se  la  pietra  non  e  di  buo- 
"  nissima  grossczza  non  puo  resistere  al  peso,  & 


Twopennj,  B»q.    Hlnwthr  flr«  7ui«ipi«of  iliu. .....  .  

vol.  of  AicLartogii,  entitled  "  (Ibitrvalloiu  on  the  mode  adopted  M 

"lr|  •  ilnl(ht  h™dovtr»n  iperture."  by  Sjdnej  Smlrte,  E»q.    in  thli  i>  alien  iimnniM  dellm- 

Ilon  of  llit  example  No.  5,  and  11  cihihlu  i  ipetimrn  of  ntiacud  vouuoln,  takm  from  *  lav  toot- 
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b  procetso  ill  tempo  si  uiene  a  rain- 
"  pm,  u  conic  in  moltissimi  luoghi  si  puo  uetlerc ; 

i  sriro  distantia  die  si  aia,  pur  che 
"le  entile  dalle  baude  siano  forti,  far  tul  cosa  di 
"  p«ii.  nel  mod')  qui  disotto  in  due  modi  desig- 
"Mto,  che  iudubitamente  tal  opera  sara  for- 
'litnimi  "  but  experience  will  withhold  the 
rtadar  from  following  Serlio's  further  obscrva- 
Itaa ;  "  4  quanta  il  carico  disopra  saru  piu  gronde 
"  I'  open  audera  a  maggior  perpetuita. 

BW.  Th«  Twelfth  example  is  taken  from 
Mylne'a  work  of  Blackfriare'  Bridge,  London,  and 
finibiti  ait  excellent  and  economical  piece  of  con- 
junction  more  applicable  to  ordinary  cases  than 
njr  of  the  preceding  examples  :  in  this  example 
tile  joggles  consist  each  of  a  cubic  foot  of  hard 
ilnne.  In  small  works  copper  pings  would  be  more 
from  requiring  the  removal  of  less  of  the 
of  the  arch-stones,  in  order  to  admit  the 


38K.   It   is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
iWtcver   ingenuity  is  displayed  by  each   of  the  isnim.) 

Jet,  the  Gothic  architects  made  still  greater  advances  in  the  science 
of  cooatructing  arches,  for  their  pointed  arches,  as  has  been  already  observed 
(i  489.)  were  Forme!  without  any  of  (heir  parts  being  in  jeopardy,  and  that  they 
tWeforc  needed  no  other  means  for  preventing  their  voussoirs  slipping  from 
tirh  oilier  ;  whereas  (he  modern  pseudo-arches  have  none  of  their  parts 
«hkh  arii  out  of  jeopardy.  Another  excellence  of  the  pointed  arches  is,  that 
tier  may  be  formed  well  of  such  small  stones  as  lo  be  scarcely  either  curved  or 
•wiged  in  form  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  workman  by  narrowly  observing 
Ike  natural  inaccuracy  and  oblique  angles  of  the  blocks  of  stone  as  roughly 
quarried,  was  enabled  to  shape  them  to  his  purpose  without  any  waste  whatever ; 
•tieroaa  whoever  knows  an)  thing  of  modern  masonry,  is  well  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous consumption  both  of  material  and  labour  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  stoues  of  a  modern  arch,  or  of  even  a  piece  of  plain  square  masonry. 

569.  There  is  yet  another  method  of  forming  arches  which  is  indeed  still  prac- 
tfced  in  masonry  :  it  consists  in  joining  by  an  elbow  to  each  voussoir  a  portion 
«f  tbn  neighbouring  horizontal  course  of  the  work.  At  first  sight  this  method 
■ppenrs  to  be  more  excellent,  than  any  ot  her ;  hut  ob- 
KTrmtion  upon  its  practical  effect  will  tend  considerably 
lunate  :  as  the  angle  of  the  elbow 
■ill  not  yield,  irregular  settlement  will  cause  the  liori- 
toatal  parta  lo  fracture  from  the  radial  parts  of  the 
tmuaoirs  j  specimens  of  this  mode  of  fracture  are  to 
lw  wen  at  the  "  London  Institution,"  MoortiiUK,  which 
nunb  on  a  foundation  so  swampy  that  its  side  colon- 

P'm  nod  portals  have  settled  away  from  the  main 
liliog  although  they  have  been  once  rebuilt  on  the  same  account.  lu  the 
theni  gate  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  there  are  examples  of 
«nw  kind  of  fracture  ;  and  even  at  the  side  of  the  north  portal  of  St.  Paul's 
tbedral  there  are  in  the  small  apertures  which  light  the  crypt,  some  spei  irmi.s 
■imilar  rupture  :  in  the  last  case  the  arches  have  above  llicm  an  altitude  of 
i— 1 6!> 
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one  hundred  feet  of  solid  masonry,  and  a  quick-sand  below  them.  It  most  be 
confessed  that  the  rustic  channels  of  arches  wrought  in  this  form  have  a  beau- 
tiful effect. 

590.  When  a  moderate  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  arches  and 
pseudo-arches  in  the  metropolis,  which  are  broken  from  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion in  their  structure,  it  appears  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  600,000  of  them  : 
many  of  them  from  immediate  fracture  require  repair  as  soon  as  formed,  man? 
more  of  them  lead  sooner  or  later  to  very  expensive  general  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings which  they  should  have  upheld  ;  but  even  considering  that  in  their  broken 
condition  they  on  an  average  go  twenty  years  before  they  are  repaired,  so  that 
only  25,000  of  them  are  repaired  in  any  one  year,  and  that  they  lead  to  an 
expense  of  only  ten  shillings  each  for  their  repair,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
£  12300  is  annually  spent  in  the  mere  repair  of  that  work  which  without  one 
shilling  further  outlay  at  first,  but  by  the  mere  exercise  of  common  discretion 
might  have  been  wholly  saved :  such  an  outlay,  well  applied,  might  annually 
enrich  the  Metropolis  with  an  additional  church  such  as  the  beautinil  little  new 
structure  at  Forty  Hill,  near  Enfield,  but  something  larger;  and  a  hundred 
years  of  such  judicious  useful  and  tasteful  economy,  might  double  the  churches 
of  the  Metropolis*. 

591.  But  without  instances  be  given,  few  will  believe  that  the  mischiefs  of 
this  fault  are  such  as  the  author  represents,  and  the  evil  may  consequently  per- 
haps be  perpetuated,  the  author  feels  himself  compelled  to  arm  his  observations 
with  real  facts :  with  great  pleasure  he  would  have  concealed  these  instances, 
but  concealing  them  the  mischief  would  become  greater  and  greater ;  whereas 
in  performing  the  unpleasant  duty  of  directing  attention  to  them,  he  flatters 
himself  that  no  repetition  of  such  severity  will  require  to  be  made  ;  and  in  order 
to  shew  that  the  fault  is  rather  the  result  of  general  bad  system  than  of  indi- 
vidual incapacity,  the  instances  given  are  as  much  varied  as  possible,  and  are  by 
men  of  all  degrees  of  repute,  and  they  are  confined  to  only  a  few  instances  of 
Public  Buildings. 

First  then,  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  contains  many  broken  window-heads, 
both  in  the  original  building,  and  in  the  subsequent  additions  to  it :  secondly, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  possesses  only  about  fifty  of  them,  while  a 
plastered  Metropolitan  Hospital  erected  only  a  few  years  ago  contains  more  than 
fourscore  of  them  :  thirdly,  of  the  twenty-four  doorways  and  lower  windows  of  the 
New  Church  at  Bryanston  Square,  London,  eighteen  of  them  have  their  stone 
architrave-lintels  broken :  fourthly,  of  the  ten  lower  windows  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
at  Clerkenwell,  not  one  of  their  heads  has  escaped  fracture  :  fifthly,  of  sixty 
windows  of  the  New  Buildings  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  fifteen  are  broken : 
and  sixthly,  of  seventy-one  stone  window-heads  to  the  new  Westminster  Hospital 
sixty-one  are  fractured.  It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  nauseous  inquiry  any  farther : 
of  modern  private  buildings,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  new  houses  alone, 
which  have  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  London  Bridge,  there  are  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  fractured 
window-heads,  some  of  them  in  desperate  condition,  although  most  of  these 
houses  are  built  at  great  expense. 

592.  The  author  has  had  the  flat  external  arches  of  various  brick  buildings 


•  For  those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  such  a  calculation  could  be  formed,  the  following  par- 
ticulars arc  subjoined  of  the  fractured  window-heads  in  some  of  the  streets  in  which  the  author 
reckoned  their  number :  these  include  only  such  as  are  in  the  principal  fronts  of  the  house*  from  the 
ground  upwards ;  to  them  must  therefore  be  added  those  in  the  basement  stories,  in  the  backs,  in 
the  interior,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  houses : — ■ 


I'llAPTEK   I.MN. 

la  his  direction,  proven  toil  from  fracturing  or  Jrojipinfr,  by  means  of 


cut  uncertain!  v  of  foundation  :  and  in  al!  ihe  build- 
«5s  in  whicli  Vic  hos  made  the?  [indication,  not  the 
■fightest  symptom  of  defect  lias  occurred  :  emhold- 
«M  by  this  success,  ho  feels  greatly  disposed  to 
follow  the  same  method,  in  all  brick  buildings  whatsoever.  The  universal 
7  of  modern  buildings,  is  certainly  an  unadulterated  disgrace  to  us  us  a 


509.  Gauged  arches,  that  is,  arches  of  cut  and  rubbed  bricks,  are  of  all 
things  used  in  building  the  least  capable  of  duration,  and  of  the  r 
fracture  :  made  of  the  softest, 
■ad  therefore  of  the  worst 
possible  bricks,  tho  soffit  or 
i  !■'  of  the  arch  beiw; 
rannily  only  four  inches  thick, 
t.'ie  bricks  carelessly  jarred 
.  pt  in  lii, lit,  and  the 

i-  not  ball  filled  with  mor- 

kaT,  MM]  that  mortar  of  no 
titrable  ijuality,  they  hardly 
enr  their  own  weight  i  they  *■  Croat  liaei  merely  ilra»n  on  the  aurface  of  thearcta. 
ahouitl  ujHin  every  possible-  occasion  be  discarded.  But  not  ao  thoea  arches, 
which  ore  used  in  the  counties  where  tho  best  white  bricks  are  made  ;  they  arc 
■  molleot  and  commendable  in  every  respect,  as  those  of  London  are  bad  and 
lhaiird  ;  tie  arrJict  alluded  lo,  are  cowpoted  of  very  long,  hard,  ii/idjinc  white  hndt* 
burnt  tif  u  uvdge-iAape  ;  these  are  not  shattered  by  the  process  of  cutting,  and 
require  little  besides  grinding  to  a  perfect  surface  ;  they  do  not  lose  their  hard 
outward  crust  for  a  porous  texture  ;  while  from  their  considerable  length  and 
upward  increase,  they  never  from  any  ordinary  circumstance  sli|i 
w  fracture;  and  in  colour,  and  perfection  of  surfm-e  ami  joint,  thev  almost 
iHajnUfl  the  fineM  marble,  while  they  are  in  this  climate  more  durable  tlmii 
rely  if  the  same  method  were  universally  adopted,  less  lii-t  n>s.| 
lurred,  than  by  the  use  of  the  present  pieces  of  mutilated  brickwork 
mi.'iiameii  gtuged  areata. 

594,    It  would  bo  well,  if  in  an  amended   Building  Aet,  tlio  external  aper- 
tures of  buildings  were  required  (with  some  exceptions)  to   be  mad*  of  HMkg 


Sl.lLl,  titular II  High  Street,  St.  Gllea'l               .            .  .    Jl 

Hwtiiok  W  .11-  Hold                   .                         .0.1  Uiwil  Street,  St,  Gila's             .            .  .     )C 

Kr>  ftwd                                                       .171  Tutleulmm  Court  Koart  .                      .  .    Bl 

Snat  Surrey  Street  .hi    Compron  Street,  B i.  ''■   incut,  ctmtain- 

Wealmlniter  Heart                                    .            .  lott  InnonlythlrtydTe  llouwi  IS 

t'tirni.  St.  (ieiirj-r'i  Plalda        '           ,           .10  Recent  Street,  aliuonirri  coloured  anil  n- 

.    ,13  |iairedousn  >vet*ue  every  three  yeara  MO 

irs 

Total  taken  on  the  esn.e  usy  in  only  thirteen  streets,  13BB. 

■ad  aiTnlhelreonitantly-reiHiP  rr..-m-.r.  Iln-re  is  a  far   CTt-nliT  i>r..].,,rr i,in  of 

■  ni it   rh,->    "■■'.>    '"■■■   Outs   Tottenham    I'ouit 

'r«in.«t  refiiti  at  Xejeiit  Street,  IBe  Balance  of  aupcriorliy  will  In  -even  fold  igalntt   It,  although  It 

..:...:       :  ■     .       ■    ■        i.  .,  'I  :..     ,      ,|  :   ,i  :■  I 


a  substance  of  clinkers,  or  of  that 


r  brick,  o 

..    i   paving-bricks.      And   external   arches   would  be   still   i 
from  fracture  and  settlement  if  two  copper  plugs  were  inserted  in 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


On  Certain  Abittci  in  Ike  Formation  of  Kntabiatxire;  which  have  grown  up  in  lit 
Practice  of  Modern  Engliih  Architecture,  in  rpste  of  Ike  good  tatte  and  excellent 
coiutruction  of  AndetU  Edifice/,  the  repretentatioiu  of  whch  arefmaSar  to  erery 
one  except  Ike  Superficial  Pretender  in  Architecture. 

595.  While  in  then  latter  times  of  great  architectural  knowledge,  but  of 
■mull  architectural  practice,  one  man  with  an  over- weening,  ■eltcompUeent, 
busy-idleness,  attempts  to  prove  that  Vitruvius  was  an  impostor ;  and  another, 
witli  equal  certainty,  proves  that  Titruvius  never  existed,  and  waa  therefore  no 
impostor  ;  while  sonic  who  have  given  themselves  superior  light,  prove  that 
Palladia  was  a  corrupter  of  his  art,  and  that  Inigo  Jones  was  but  a  fortunate 
quack  who  rose  only  because  he  had  no  competitors ;  whilo  such,  with  a  share  of 
egotism  more  than  ordinary  among  the  scientific  of  mankind,  assert  a  superiority, 
of  skill  and  of  practice,  though  rot  and  Haw  shew  the  claim  to  practical  superiority, 
at  least,  to  ho  groundless  ;  nothing  could  more  forcibly  prove  inferiority  in  taste 
as  well  as  practice,  than  the  abuses  which  have  so  spread  in  modern  English 
architecture  in  the  management  of  entablatures. 

500.  He  who  despises  what  Vitruvius  says  upon  many  subjects,  proves  by 
his  works  that  he  holds  in  equal  contempt  all  the  best  works  of  antiquity. 

507.  Two  different  strange  fantasies  have  come  into  the  heads  of  some 
practitioners,  with  regard  to  the  continuation  or  the  discontinuation  of  entabla- 
tures.    These  arc  both  almost  equally  practically  evil. 

508.  One  of  these  abuses,  consists  in  a  sort  of  adoption  in  classical  architec- 
ture, of  that  which  has  in  Gothic  architecture  been  termed  "  7%e  Perpenttieukm 
Style."  It  consists  in  breaking1  oil'  the  entablature  without  mitring  it  round  the 
angles  of  the  composition,  but  letting,  instead,  the  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice,  abut  at  each  end  against  a  I 
perpendicular  mass  which  appears  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  Iho  composition  ;  this  abuse  has  ari 
from  no  other  cause,  than  from  that  lore  of  novelty 
which  can  afford  no  reason  better  than  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  gave,  that  he  was  tired  of  being  always  dis-  , 
erect.  This  abuse  pervades  chimney-pieces,  doorways,  '' 
shop-fronts,  and  Church  steeples  j  it  is  to  be  found  in  b 
the  alteration  of  buildings  to  which  it  in  no  respects  as- 
similates t  there  can  lie  no  excuse  for  it,  except  in  one  only  in 
a  quarrelsome  neighbour  will  not  allow  an  entablature  to  project  a  few  inches 
over  his  estate  s  in  all  other  cases  it  is  indefensible  ;  it  appears  weak  and  gene- 
rally is  so  :  in  fact  it  is  altogether  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  classical  archi- 
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ii$  either  only  tenoned  into  th' 

599.  The  other  abuse  is  the  opp 
tended  nations  that  the  Greeks  would  not  admit  of  a  break  in  an  entablature, — 
inng  whether  they   would   have   admitted   iuter-columniationa   so 
vi»  that  the  entablature  would  neither  appear  strong,  nor  in  fact  remain  level. 

COO.  The  wisest  architects  in  all  ages,  have  never  carried  an  unbroken 
uUbUtuTe  from  detached  column  to  dotacbed  column,  when  those  columns 
•IT*  U  an  unreasonable  distance  apart  :  they  were  offended  both  hy  the  real 
irA  hy  the  apparent  weakness  :  hence  when  necessity  compelled  them  to  use 
■iriir  inter-col  umniationa,  as  in  triumphal  arches,  they  knowing  the  bad  taste 
i:nl  Ud  construction  of  a  long,  bending,  weak  mass  f>f  entablature,  projecting 
fa  .iiliimi  adequate  support,  showed  tbeir  ;■* 
rwdiensc.  theirgood  taste,  and  their  ortho-   Vttjfmi 

dm  practical  knowledge,  by  retrenching  the  'I  I  '  "I  Ijlii  .illl^-ig^^'y  '■ 

prjection  of  the  entablature  eicept  over  the         1        4  m   '^ 

wlnmus ;  thus  they  avoided  the  appearance  ffcf%a)l|€.v:  :  i", '■''■.£ 
of  mknesa  ;  the  eye  did  not  take  notice  of  WWJMKllfflr»nBtiiJl...Jul!« 
the  unusual  distance  of  the  columns  (the  Euttytot  of  necessity)  ;  the  columns 
Iflwared  to  spire  upwardly ;  whereas,  by  carrying  a  long  heavy  entablature, 
otot  columns  far  apart,  the  wliulc  composition  assumes  a  low,  mean,  weak,  and 
wiclaisical  appearance,  alike  differing  from  Grecian  and  from  Roman  taste  and 
ilil!  ;  and  indeed  the  attempt  so  to  form  a  pscudo-grecinn  Triumphal  Arch,  has 
raJdd  in  the  architrave  revolting  against  so  improper  a  treatment,  and  sinking  so 
«  to  appear  old.  sunken,  ami  distorted,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  eiist- 
(Kt,  Others  sensible  of  the  unreason ublenosa  of  this  abuse,  but  yet  incapable 
rethrowing  oft'  the  shackles  of  perverted  taste,  by  either  placing-  their  columns 
w  pilasters  at  an  "  Eiatylor"  distance,  such  as  occasion  may  require,  and  breaking 
.bi>  entablature  over  each  column  or  pilaster  if  that  "  Etutylol"  so  demanded, 
Wre  gone  into  an  abuse  if  possible  i  '"" 

pit  a  feeble  ap- 
Hamce  .if  support, 
lu  that,    which   if 

constructed, 
vtlbnut     breaking, 
nrpport  itself. 


id  against  the  wall. 


601,  How  the  ancients, 
'lit  decline  of  art,  would  have  abhorrei 
mch  a  tasteless  and  petty  device,  mi; 
he  seea  from  the  careful  concealmen 
«f  any  such  support,  even  where  the 
utttire  of  the  materials  of  the  work  A 
required  some  such  device,  and  where  b. 

i  itliin  the  buildiug, 
rtbtting   of  strict  propriety  were   ad- 
"'  "lie,  if  any  where.     (See  $  228.) 


D.  O  D   Shnrlfli 
of  111?  A 
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with  their  column*  at  undue  distances,  so  that  the  arcbitrayes  above  then  tilt, 
they  will  find  also  that  the  blocks  of  the  archi- 
trave in  sinking  will   open  ut  their  soffits  ;   and 
the  fulcrums  then  formed  by  the  inner  angles 
of  the  abacus  of  each  capital,  will  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  architrave  be  thrust  apart,  and  the    , 
columns,  if  of  one  piece  rurti,  will  lie  moved  over  I 
from  their  very  bases  ;   and  if  of  several  blocks,  . 
will  be  thrust  over  gradually  more  and  m< 
upwardly  as  gravity  becomes  less  and  less. 
order  to  counteract  this  evil,  the  columns,  if  ; 

E laced  at  improper  distances,  should  have  their 
cads  placed  leaning  *i. ■*' Iiiult  tog-ether,  so  as 

to  counter-gravitate  against  tin;  wedging  power  : 

of  the  sinking  architrave.     No  doubt  some 

those  who   insist   upon   placing  their  eolun 

too  far  apart,  will  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of 

setting  columns  with  their  axes  not  perpendicular,  and  yet  they  will  take  m 

care  to  keep  them  so  ;    nor  will  they  place  them  in 

such  positions,  as  thai  gravity,  after  it  has  acted, 

shall  leave  them  in   proper  situation*  instead  of  in 

a  condition  to  assist  the  ruin  of  the  building.     Per- 


ir  bases,  oven  before  that  almost  constant  settle- 
ment which  drives  them  apart  ;  and  they  in  fact 
require  to  be  act  sonu.'i  liing  i.. -ether  at  their  heads, 
in  order  to  counteract  tliut  optical  illusion. 


608.   Mr.  Hope,  in  his  Essay  ii]>on   Architoc- 


umphal  arches 

and  entablatures  ;    they  were   very   different 
true  from  temples,  but  not  less  proper  in  their  way  j   J-  J.  Columni,   Km,  or 
good  construction  required  their  entablatures  to  be       L  uiu"l''or8!u*?'h*1 
managed  us  they  were  :  and  the  works  of  all  nations  br  the  w 

and  of  almost  all  ages  down  to  our  times,  shew  that 
the  ancients  and  our  forefathers  were  rather  more 
displeased,  if  ]>ossibtc,  with  liad  construction  than 
'  "  '  "  " "      very  few  of  our  works  raised   ' 


vith  bad  t; 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  escape 
censure  on  both  those  grounds. 


ttgiu  w„  ta  hi 

descent  itrivini  to  wtdfi 
■put  the  ruImiBi  /  /. 
which  art  prneniHt  Inn 
being  driven  (put  btthi 
nuun  J.  I.  ftSTHutnf  (it 
moved)  od  the  foleniBV  F, 
F.  ltmard>/./<  KthatUH 
upper  ingle*  of  the  faflhlff 
mueritli  sett  W.  mut  be 
ilnlraycd  before  tht  hurt- 
lonul  nock  au  much  de- 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Of  the  Iferety  in  ArMtirtarr  of  Tamiug  An*  from  C/aaical  Column  to  CioMtieal 
Column  i  and  of  ioie  th'u  Ahmc  it  I  'ntHpjIortcd  bo  the  Practice  of  the  AncicwH, 
oi'.H  rati  upun  the  rwrtiftt  Example*  if  Mid-aval  and  Modern  Italy. 

«04.     In  $  4.W  lias  Wn  noticed  the  offence  against  perspective,  committed 
by  turning  an  arch  from  the  head  of  one  upwardly  diminishing  column  to  that  of 
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mother.  Even  if  arches  be  turned  from  columns  or  men  which  are  perpendi- 
cular, lh*r  will  frequently  appear  ihrusl  apart  at  their  head*,  even  before  settle- 
Mroi  has  begun.  ITio  author  lately  erected  a  gateway  of  stone,  required  to  be 
i_.urti.-tn  fret  wide,  Ibe  piers  of  which,  though  only  ten  fret  high,  and  eircum- 
be  uudulv  small  ( onlv  three  li'i't  wide),  were  made 
jlarity  be  » 
prevented. 

It  is  singular,  that  in  these  times  of  architei  tural  ptiritaniam,  should  bo 
0  who  unscrupulously  turn  arches  from  Grecian  columns  to  Grecian 
Tim  practice  rests  upon  no  good  authority.     If  an  entablature  be  car- 

■  olumtis,  the  projection  of  the  cornice  narrowing  the  space  sud- 
nta  that   appear :■■  of  ruin  which  ensues  when  arches  aro  turned 

iisuedUirly  from  columns,  or  from  a  block  or  an  architrave,  with  little  projec- 
tion i  and  though  the  practice  of  mitring  a  full  entablature  all  round  a  detached 
column  cannot  be  commended,  still  it  is  erring  on  the  side  of  nobleness,  as  may 
W  NM  In  tbe  London  churches  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielda,  and  St.  Leonard 
The  management  of  Palladia"  windows  exempts  them  from  con- 
on  in  tliis  respect. 

6W.   The  whole  practice  of  the  Romans  in  the  management  of  their  vault- 
that  tlipy  were  intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  excellence  of  this 
construction,  its  picturesque  boss,  and  optical  propriety. 

■  i.  (In.  Christiana  began  to  build  churches  from  the  spoils  of  tbe 
[agan  temples,  ibey  hastily,  and  with  little  outlay,  collected  together  the  finest 
Cciriulhiitn  columns  of  different  edifices,  and  ranging  them  in  rows,  made  them 
oot,  Kime  with  bases,  and  some  with  capitals  of  coaree  workmanship  ;  they  con- 
nected them  at  top  by  rude  arches,  from  which  tbey  spanned  coarse  timber  roofs. 
But  such  structures  could  not  be  properly  called  arch  it  eet  lire  ;  they  were  rather 
B-cnttoctund  cuprolila.  Sueh  was  the  turned  Basilica  of  St.  Pauf,  without  the 
•mils  or  Koine,  lately  destroyed  ; — sublime  from  its  size, — eublime  from  the  huge 
jn'gotha  of  ancient  columns  composing  it, — sublime  from  its  destination, — but 
rude  and  barbarous  as  a  work  of  architecture. 


60S.  The  pointed  architects  so   changed  tlie  form  and  details  of  this  first 

'■  of  a  Christian  church,— so  infused  science  into  every  part  of  it, — and  gave 

Ji  a  peculiar  character  to  its  every  feature,  that  it  becume  under  their  hands 

perfect   and  distinct  species.     The  first  was  as  the  Latin  tongue 

laarbariwd :    the   latter   was,   as    the   English    or   any  other   complete   modern 

Eapeuan  language,  with  a  grammar, — a  nerve — a  turn — a  facility  of  expression. 

pceoliarli    its  own.     Tbey  may  have  many  words  and  names  quite  similar,  but 

tbey  carl!  follow  laws  of  their  own  ;  tbey  each  being  as  original  as  the  other, 

though  different  in  the  order  of  chronology. 

609.  Tbe  mid-eval  and  modern  Italians,  instead  of  adding  any  distinguishing 
new  feature  or  laws,  retained  the  style  of  the  Basilica  nf  St.  Paul  ;  they  invented 
no  new  garniture  of  outward  beauty  ;  they  only  carried  farther  the  corruption  of 
ancient  details. 

610.  The  pretended  propriety  of  turning  arches  immediately  from  the 
capitals  of  classicol  columns  rests  upon  no  respectable  authority ;  it  is  to  bo 
found  tn  the  worst  works  ;  and  when  you  observe  an  architect,  in  general  good, 
falling  into  toil  barbarous  corruption,  it  must  bo  imputed  to  the  fallibility  of 
tutman    nature,    which    cannot    keep   purged   from   the   contamination   of  bad 
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611.  Notwithstanding  every  abettor  and  practiser  of  this  vice,  when  driven 
home,  must  confess  it  to  be  fouuded  upon  baa  taste,  there  are  dot  wanting  some 
of  considerable  ability,  who,  estimating  our  own  good  English  works  By  thk 
false  scale,  depreciate  them, — making  blemishes  where  none  exist,  but  in  their 
own  corrupted  taste,  and  while  our  own  works  are  better  ;  for  indeed  the  rest 
of  Europe  does  not  contain  any  modern  works  so  comparatively  pure  and  to 
scientific  as  some  which  arose  here  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  17th,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries  ;  and  the  evil  does  not  stop  here, — for  we  are 
now  being  inundated  with  a  world  of  publications  upon  edifices  of  the  debased 
Italian  and  French  schools,  which  might  be  useful  as  historical  records  of  the 
fluctuations  of  architecture,  but  which,  acting  precept! vely  upon  men  of  weak 
judgments  and  shallow  taste,  throw  our  perishing  architecture  into  worse  ruin. 
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On  Windows  in  the  Frieze  of  an  Architectural  Order,  and  of  the  Avoidance  of  that 

Abuse. 

(il*2.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  an  astonishing  fact,  that  while  in  modern 
limes,  rule  after  rule,  ami  criticism  sharpened  upou  criticism,  seemed  to  have 
bound  architecture  hand  and  foot,  and  to  nave  cost  it  out  as  it  were  starved  and 
fni/.eu  to  perish,  that  all  at  once,  it  has  started  up  into  the  athletic  vigour  of 
wild  protligacy,  and  from  straightened  insipicnev,  it  has  randomed  into  the 
occuu  of  corruption  :  and  as  if  those  buildings,  which  are  otherwise  correct  and 
estimable,  would  be  ashamed  of  unblemished  modesty,  we  are  now  sure  to  find 
Homcthiug,  that  redeems  them  with  their  corrupt  companions. 

til:).  Among  the  peculiar  sins  to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  there  is  none 
more  prevalent,  than  that  of  making  windows  in  the  frieze  of  an  order  of  architecture. 
We  can  but  rarely  find  this  dreadful  abuse,  in  any  but  the  inferior  works,  of  the 
despised  old  masters.  Whatever  expedients  be  resorted  to,  for  palliating  this 
uhusc,  such  expedients  seem  only  to  spread  the  architectural  leprosy  :  they  still 
gu|m  like  ghastly  wounds  in  the  lofty  forehead  of  the  building  ;  and  better 
even  would  it  be  to  have  twenty  stories  of  windows  in  the  height  of  the  order, 
thuu  these  shocking  sores.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  this  notice  of  them,  that 
hardly  will  any  one  in  London  repeat  the  depravity,  knowing  as  every  educated 
architect  docs*  know,  that  it  is  altogether  so  scandalous  that  no  one  .was  ever 
found  to  defend  it. 

til -4.  Most  large  buildings  require  a  considerable  height  of  roof  over  them, 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  proper  strength  to  their  roof-trusses.  Now  these 
Trusses  mav  be  placed  within  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the  order,  rising 
Huflicieiitlv  for  strength  ;  useful  lumber-rooms,  closets,  or  store-places,  may  be 
made  between  the  trusses  ;  or  the  beauty  of  loftiness,  in  compartments  between 
llioni,  mav  be  added  to  the  apartments  below:  the  trusses  being  made  of 
(upal)le  strength,  will  support  an  attic  story,  if  required,  the  windows  of  which 
may  Iks  either  concealed  behind  a  blocking-course,  or  may  show  above  the  order, 
In  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  the  admirable  Italian  architect,  San  Micheli, 
lias  managed  the  attic  windows  of  the    Pompei    Palace,  at  Verona ;  while  no 
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great  trnsaci  being  required  aboTe  the 
attic  for  the  rapport  of  the  roof,  or  for 
the  bmainy  together  of  the  edifice,  the 
covering  of  the  building  may  be  made  in 
•trend  email  spans,  supported  from  the 
peat  trasses  Below,  not  indeed  rising 

Ujgher  than  if  there  were  windows  in  the 

fate,  and  not  appearing  to  crush  the 

taQdhg  with  an  overwhelming  weight. 
He  who  is  weak  enough  to  deform 

hk  buildings  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, with  windows  in  their  friezes, 

most,  whatever  be  his  ability,  prepare 

himself  for  the  repute  of  possessing  bad 

bate,  mean  judgment,  and  want  of  in-    a.  Best  chamber,  &c. 

lenaitv.  B-  Great  Trusses. 

f        '  C.  Attic  Story. 


D.  Low  Roof  over  the  Attic  Story. 

E.  Frieze  of  the  External  Entablature. 

F.  Attic  Windows. 

(5.  Windows  behind  a  Blocking  course. 
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Of  ike  Strange  Repute  into  which,  in  England,  Impure  Architecture  hat  Suddenly 

Come. 

615.  It  requires  some  depth  of  contemplation,  for  the  mind  to  discover, 
bow  in  England,  from  a  very  honourable  course  of  architectural  practice  during 
amy  ages,  with  but  short  interruptions,  she  has  suddenly  fallen  into  the  worst 
extravagance  of  style  ;  as  if  she  needed  such  a  fall  in  architectural  forms,  to  keep 
pice  with  her  degradation  in  practical  building  :  as  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
able,  for  the  author,  to  succeed  so  well,  in  giving  a  vivid  description,  and  a  just 
tincture  upon  so  lamentable  an  architectural  sickness  and  furor,  he  begs  per- 
vasion, to  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  48th  chapter  of  the  "  Historical  JEuay 
at  Architecture"  by  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
anting  buildings,  whose  taste,  and  whose  astonishing  erudition  on  the  subject, 
entitle  him  to  a  very  high  place  among  amateur  architects. 


616. "  The  Italians  were  little  disposed  long  to  suffer  the  restraints  of  that  of 
I  different  age,  religion,  country,  with  which  they  had  nothing  in  common,  and 
which  they  had  adopted  without  call  or  motive.  They  had  always,  in  every  art, 
in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  narrative,  even  in  sculpture  and  in  music,  shown  them- 
selves fond  of  little  conceits.  They  could  not  even  refrain,  in  architecture,  the 
sturdiest  of  arts,  from  abusing  that  exquisite  modesty,  simplicity,  consistency 
of  the  antique,  which  they  did  not  understand,  as  tameness  and  want  of  spirit : 
thmlfing-  they  displayed  independence  by  showing  inconsistency,  and  genius 
by  showing  extravagance.  A  Fontana,  a  Bernini,  and  a  Borromini,  in  their 
corkscrew  columns,  their  architraves  en  papillote,  their  pediments  curled  and 
twisted  into  every  unnatural  shape,  their  architecture  in  perspective,  their 
orders,  intended  for  flat  wide  temples,  pyramidized  one  over  the  other,  in  high 
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>(  narrow  arches,  far  outstripped  in  bad  taste,  the  worst  examples  of  the  worst  era 
"  of  )>agan  Rome.  % 

"  If,  of  the  leading,  the  essential  members  of  architecture,  the  shapes  were 
"  thus  distorted,  the  consistency  thus  destroyed,  still  more  were  those  surfaces 
"  and  outlines,  those  mouldings  and  details  of  a  lighter  and  a  more  purely  orna* 
"  mental  sort,  which  form,  as  it  were,  its  last  and  brightest  embroidery  and  fringe, 
"  destined  to  experience  every  species  of  contortion.  In  every  material,  and  in 
"  every  art  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  a  taste  either  pure  or  corrupted  ;  in 
"  wood,  in  stone,  in  metal,  in  porcelain,  in  glass,  nay,  in  the  tissue  of  the  diflfer- 
"  ent  stuffs  that  serve  for  furniture  or  for  clothing ;  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
"  painting,  chasing,  jewellery,  embroidery,  and  weaving  ;  in  the  temple  and  the 
"  tomb  ;  in  the  exterior  and  interior  of  houses  ;  in  vehicles  and  in  vessels  ;  m 
"  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  ;  in  the  stationary  parts  and  in  the  loose  furniture ; 
"  in  the  altar  and  the  sideboard  ;  in  the  chair,  table,  chimney-piece,  chandelier, 
"  sconce,  and  picture-frame  ;  in  the  priest's  surplice,  the  lady's  flounce,  and  the 
"  gentleman's  lace  ruffle  ;  in  the  chalice  and  trie  snuff-box,  the  vase  and  the 
"  salver,  the  ring  and  the  bracelet— not  only  all  those  accurate  and  faithful  imi- 
"  tations  of  actual  productions,  animate  or  inanimate,  of  nature  or  of  art,  which 
"  even  the  Arabesques  still  show,  and  which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the 
"  mind,  but  even  all  regularity,  all  definitcness  of  surface  and  shape  ;  all  forms 
"  decidedly  round,  or  square,  or  smooth,  or  projecting,  or  straight,  or  angular, 
"  were  abandoned  for  a  sort  of  irregular,  uncertain,  involved  outline,  nowhere 
showing  a  decided  continuation  or  a  decided  break,  and  for  an  unmeaning 
applique  of  clumsy  scroll-work,  which  spread  like  an  ulcer,  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  confection,  and  the  slight  degree  of  skill,  taste,  or  imagination,  necessary 
to  its  execution  ;  which,  like  a  cancer,  ate  into  every  moulding,  and  corroded 
u  every  surface,  and  nowhere  left  simplicity,  variety,  unity,  contrast,  or  sym- 
"  metrv. 

G17.  "  This  taste,  like  all  the  former  born  in  Italy,  soon  passed  into  France. 
"  It  graced  the  dotage  of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  whose  youth  had  seen  better 
"  things.  It  gained  strength  under  the  Regent,  and  it  adorned  the  pedestal  of 
••  the  statue  which  represented  Louis  XV.  on  his  accession,  in  a  large  powdered 
"  periwig,  with  flowing  curls,  a  square-skirted  coat,  high-heeled  shoes,  a  tear  in 
"  nis  eye,  his  nose  inclined  upwards  into  the  air,  and  his  hand  thrust  into  his 
"  side.  From  France  it  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the  Continent,  and  was 
"  wafted  across  the  Channel  to  the  British  shores,  where,  as  it  is  well  shown  in 
"  Italy  in  the  modern  part  of  Piranesi's  prints,  and  in  France  in  the  pictures  of 
••  Watteau,  it  is  happily  exemplified  in  the  furniture  of  Hogarth's  compositions, 
"  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  French  taste,  though  Italy  has  the  credit  of 
"  the  invention.     Its  proper  name  should  be  the  inane  or  frippery  style. 

618.  "  In  fact,  such  was  the  rtnwi  which  its  unmeaningness  and  insipidity 
"  caused,  that  already,  before  the  Revolution,  the  French  had  begun  to  shake  it 
■'  off,  as  may  be  seen  at  Paris  in  the  Church  of  Saintc  Genevieve,  the  new  addi- 
"  tions  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  other  edifices;  and  that,  since  that  period, 
"  they  have  greatlv  improved  their  architecture,  and  all  the  arts  connected 
"  with  it. 

019,  "  In  England,  government,  by  taxing  alike  heavily,  brick  and  stone, 
"  which  form  the  solid  walls,  and  the  aj>ertures  from  which  they  are  absent  for 
M  the  admission  of  light ;  discourages  in  architecture  both  solidity  of  construction 
M  and  variety  of  form  ;  copyhold  tenures,  short  leases,  and  the  custom  of  building 
M  whole  streets  by  contract,  still  increase  the  slight ness,  the  uniformity,  the 
M  poverty  of  tin*  general  architecture.     Here  the  exterior  shell  of  most  edifices 
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d  by  a  surveyor  who  has  tittle  science,  and  no  knowledge  ot'  the  fine 
*  arts ;  anil  the  internal  feriahing — regarded  as  distinct  from  the  province  of  the 

-  mttlMI — i-  left  in  a  mere  upholder,  still  more  ignorant,  who  most  frequently 
"noeeed*  in  tbe  apparent  object  of  marring  tlic  intentions  of  the  builder.  Thus 
I  has  uriieii  at  least  that  species  of  variety  in  building  which  proceeds  from  so 

-  entire  arid  cencral  ignorance  of  what  is  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the  age, 
"  nation,  and  localities. 


(120.  "  FmaUy,  at  if  m  iii/rr  dctjmir,  mute  have  relapsed  into  an  admiration  of 
~  the  oM  iiroll'trori — the  old  Frenrh  style — of  whii'h  the  French  had  heevme 
•  atkmu-A,  and  which  ttiry  had  rtjr-i-trd,  and  greedily  bought  it  up.  J/at  content 
"  uiti  raiLiaiiiiti;  every  paa-nhi-nk*  r>  shir),  in  London  and  in  Parit.J'vr  old  huhl,  vlit 
-  pcrrrhin,  old  pink.,  -i/.l  tapettnf,  and  old  frames,  lliey  even  tct  every  mauiifuitnre 
"  nt  mrt.  and  corrupted  the  taste  of every  modern  artilt  hy  the  renovation  of  t/m 
"  wrrtrltft 

621.  Such  is  tin;  base  tyranny  exercised  over  public  taste  by  incompetent 
'  es,  who  forget  thai  an  architect  should  work  by  science  and  by  reason  for 
>  when  a  thousand  fashions  of  dress  have  faded  away,  that  the  incessant 
ir  for  ornament,  without  regard  In  ijimlity,  at  length  uvereoiiics  the  lielter 
■nt  of  our  most  able  practitioners  ;  hence  we  sec  in  the  same  structure  of 
il  good  atpect,  pilasters  of  Grecian  form,  a  crowning  entablature  enriched 
Vies  of  the  character  of  fallen  Rome,  a  portico  after  the  celebrated 
in  the  Campo  Vacrino.  the  very  choicest  of  Hume's  remains,  but 
A  by  curled  escutcheon*  of  the  worst  ultra  French  style  ;  and  this  jonc- 
f.  of  discordant  details  meets  with  present  applause,  though  il  is  evident  that 
■  criticism,  and  the  versatility  of  taste  nut  founded  uprni  science  and  judgment, 
ii  its  perishable  materials  have  perished,  remove  its  repute  from 
e  ranks  of  those  edifices  which,  from  integrity  of  taste,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
n  integrity   of  structure,   will  ever  be  accounted  among  the  Jewell  of  our 
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CHAPTER  LXVIU. 

Of  the  Grott  Curruption  of  the  kind  of  Building  Called  "  Etaabet/Um." 

322.    Among  the  numerous  architectural  publications  ihnt   issue  from  the 

■i  m.-!..  willi  such  rapidity,  may  bo  mentioned  llm-c  which  treat   of 

building*,  erected  in  England  dLiriiii;  the  reii;ii;  of  (Jneen  Elizabeth  and  King 

r  ;   but  while  these  works,  some   of  them   su  splendid  in  their 

'intents,  are  so  valuable  us  t"i i n lI-  1  l! j n^.-   historical   records,  vet  is  it  to  be 

that  no  works  ever  published,  ever  hud  ii  more  pernicious  effect  upon 

taste  ;  for  some  of  those  who  view  their  embellish  men  Is,  feel  a  stnillgo 

to  copy   that  in   which  their  eye  delights,  although  they  know  its 

,  in  the  same  way  as  children  look  at  dirt  till  they  desira  to  handle  it. 

Every  one  in  tbe  slightest  degree  aci|Uiiinted  with  the  history  of  nrchi- 
■  England,  knows  that  the  kind  of  building  celled    "  E&metkan'   is 


e  and  curruption  ;    tbe   makers  of  those 
if  of  nil  builders  ;   the  only  part  meritorious  about  such 
m  picturesque  elftiet  which  they  have ;  and  this  appears  to  have  ci 
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the  natural  talent  alone  of  the  designers,  and  it  frequently  shines  through  the 
puerile  details,  and  the  masses  of  trash  of  the  very  worst  kind,  with  which  such 
ouildings  are  bedizened  :  the  beauties  of  such  buildings,  are  the  invention  of 
their  builders  ;  but  their  defects,  scattered  over  every  part  of  their  details,  are 
the  result  of  their  gross  ignorance  alike  of  the  pure  details  of  the  Gaaical  and  of 
the  Pointed  style  of  architecture  :  and  whereas,  the  carvings  of  both  the  last 
mentioned  styles  are,  though  so  different,  the  very  perfection  of  architectural 
sculpture,  the  "  Elizabethan"  ornaments  are  invariably  as  grossly  executed  as 
they  are  grossly  designed  ;  they  exhibit  a  grossness  of  chiselling,  totally  destitute 
of  the  elegant  precision  and  delicacy  of  both  the  other  styles.  "  Elizabethan* 
carving  resembles  the  school-boy's  performance  with  a  penknife  upon  sticks  of 
fire-wood,  some  degrees  below  the  workmanship  of  Dutcn  toys.  If  ever  carving 
of  a  better  nature  be  found  upon  buildings  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  it  either 
destroys  the  genuine  "  Elizabetlian"  character  of  the  work,  or  making  it  appear 
of  the  Italian  Cinque-cento  style  causes  regret  even  greater,  that  workmanship 
so  good  should  be  accompanied  by  such  bad  taste,  that  materials  so  good  and  of 
cost  so  great,  should  not  have  produced  something  intrinsically  beautiful. 

6*24.  The  truth  is,  when  the  "  Elizabethan"  buildings  were  erected,  the 
glory  of  Pointed  Architecture  had  passed  away  ;  some  of  the  least  material  mem- 
bers of  it  were  retained  ;  all  the  oest  parts  of  it,  were  totally  omitted,  while 
their  place  was  supplied,  as  it  were,  but  by  the  mere  rumour  of  classical  archi- 
tecture, polluted  at  second  and  third  hand. 

625.  The  old  flesh  of  Gothic  architecture  had,  a3  it  were,  corrupted  and 
decayed  ;  the  immense  wound  covering  all  the  broad  empire  of  Britain,  was 
sloughing  away,  to  produce  afterwards  the  new  sound  flesh  of  classical  archi- 
tecture ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  all  was  still  unsoundness  ;  and  the  transition 
sloughing,  could  not  be  esteemed  healthiness,  though  the  colours  assumed  by  it 
might,  to  the  inexperienced,  seem  the  return  of  health  ;  it  was  still  a  corrupt 
wound,  with  the  former  flesh  almost  totally  decayed,  and  with  the  new  flesh  as 
yet  but  a  rude  embryo. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 

Of  the   Untenable  Nature  of  the  Praise  bestowed  by  tome  upon  "  Elizabethan" 

Buildings, 

626.  Some  persons  very  highly  praise  the  "  Elizabethan"  buildings,  solely  on 
account  of  their  general  effect  ;  but  they  can  never  defend  any  of  their  licen- 
tious and  childish  details,  which  indeed  may  at  once  be  said,  to  contain  all  the 
faults  and  corruptions  of  design  and  composition,  which  have  ever  been  con- 
demned in  every  style  of  architecture,  by  every  description  of  critics,  of  every 
age  and  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

627.  The  author,  were  he  left  by  his  ancestors  a  large  mansion  of  this  kind, 
would  not  pull  it  down  ;  no,  admiring  its  picturesque  effect,  and  foolishly  proud 
of  this  proof  of  ancestral  dignity,  he  would  cherish  it  as  he  would  a  deformed  or 
helpless  child,  the  more  beloved  the  more  it  shoidd  stand  in  need  of  affection  ; 
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bat  he  would  no  more  think  of  building  such  an  edifice  anew,  than  he  would  wish 
to  become  the  parent  of  a  diseased  offspring. 

628.  The  following  opinion  of  this  kind  of  building,  is  taken  from  the 
description  of  the  eleventh  design  for  ornamental  villas,  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Robinson, 
who  hat  published  some  magnificent  plates  of  "  Elizabethan"  buildings : — 

"The  age  of  Elizabeth  produced  a  new  era  in  Architecture,  of  which  we 
*"  have  still  many  examples  in  this  country  :  the  deeply  embayed  windows,  and 
a  galleries  of  great  length,  being  the  chief  characteristics.  With  the  reign  of 
••Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  purity  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture  (as 
"  it  is  still  called)  ceased,  Hans  Holbein  having  introduced  an  imitation  of 
m  the  Italian,  creating  a  jumble  of  the  most  heterogeneous  forms.  Longford 
M  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  debased  style,  the  front 
"being  decorated  with  caryatides,  rustic  pilasters,  and  balustrades.    It  was 

*  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Georges,  in  1591  ;  his  lady,  the  Marchioness  Dowager 

*  of  Northampton,  being  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ox- 
"  need  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  is  a  purer  example  ;  but  the  celebrated  tower  of  tho 
"  schools  at  Oxford,  erected  m  1613,  affords  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 

*  the  extreme  absurdity  to  which  this  style  had  then  been  carried,  the  imperfect 
"  forms  of  Italian  architecture  being  mixed  up  with  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  bat- 
"tlements.  Longleat,  Wollaton  Hall,  and  Audley  End,  are  all  in  the  same 
■  impure  style." 

829.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  in  the  designs  lately  made 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  Westminster,  while  only  three  or  four 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  "  Elizabethan"  designs,  a  multitude  of  architects 
either  directly  attacked  in  words  that  kind  of  building,  or  produced  designs  in 
tnblended  Pointed  Architecture,  accompanied  by  just  praises  of  that  untainted 
ityle. 
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Of  the  Points  of  Inferiority  of*'  Elizabethan"  Building,  and  of  its  Afimic  Nature. 

680.  And  in  truth,  what  is  there  of  picturesque  in  the  "  Elizabethan"  build- 
ing, which  may  not  always  be  obtained,  in  a  purer  and  more  dignified  manner, 
from  unminglcd  Pointed  or  Gothic  architecture  ? 

631.  If  pinnacles  and  turrets  be  desired,  pure  Gothic  affords  countless 
examples  of  as  many  different  designs  and  forms,  always  with  the  most  exquisite 
outlines,  as  well  as  with  enrichments  either  simple,  or  gradually  increasing  to  the 
utmost  profusion  of  gorgeous  and  elegant  ornament. 

682.  If  parapets,  either  solid,  or  "purflcdF  with  rich  open  tracery,  be  de- 
manded, who  can  number  the  variety  of  examples  of  almost  divine  composition, 
which  are  to  be  found,  as  well  on  our  own  English  buildings,  as  on  those  of  the 
Continent  ?  But  in  selecting  from  tho  latter,  care  must  be  taken,  to  avoid  a 
transition  style  ;  as  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Continental  proximity  to  the 
remains  of  classical  architecture,  Gothic  architecture,  from  the  dawning  revival  of 
ancient  architecture,  grew  impure  on  the  Continent  before  it  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  living  style  of  building  ;  whereas,  though  in  England,  Gothic  architecture  was 
constantly  changing,  losing  its  soul-riveting  ancient  sublimity,  but  acquiring 
increase  of  richness,  in  a  manner  to  make  one  doubt  whether  it  improved  or 
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retrograded  in  beauty,  still  in  England,  it  remained  unmixed  with  any  other 
style  of  building,  till  almost  the  very  last ;  of  this,  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
at  Westminster,  almost  the  last  real  Gothic  building  ever  erected,  is  an  instance ; 
in  this,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  mixture,  while  in  the  tomb  made  by  Tomgiano, 
after  the  building  was  finished,  there  is  considerable  mixture  of  Italian  with  the 
Pointed  style.  Indeed  it  would  seem,  that  Gothic  architecture  having  continued 
in  puritv  longer  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  in  revenge,  'building  all 
at  once  broke  up  in  design,  in  execution,  and  in  science,  and  fell  here  suddenly 
to  a  degree  of  corruption  lower  than  in  any  other  country. 

63d.  If  windows  be  required,  who  could  prefer  the  "  Enxabetian"  mere 
square  holes,  plainly  mullionea,  or  transomed,  to  the  glorious  and  useful  adorn- 
ments, which  raise  the  pure  Gothic  style,  in  just  pride,  to  a  height  in  this 
respect,  immeasurably  above  all  other  styles  of  art,  ancient  or  modern  ?  And 
what  comparison  can  there  be  between  the  "Elizabethan*  Oriel,  or  Bay-win- 
dow, and  the  excellence  of  those  from  which  they  are  meanly  copied  ? 

634.  If  gables  be  required,  can  any  sensible  man  prefer  those  mis-shapen 
examples,  frequently  found  in  "  Elizabethan*9  building,  to  the  wonderfully  fine 
examples,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Gothic  architecture,  whether  plain  or 
panelled,  or  perforated,  or  magicked  over  with  tabernacle-work  foliage  imagery 
and  countless  other  indescribable  ornaments  of  the  most  beautiful  design  and 
execution  ?  Go  to  the  Cathedrals  and  Abbey-churches  of  Wells,  Peterborough, 
York,  Beverley,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  Lichfield,  Exeter,  Bath,  Salisbury,  West- 
minster, Beauvais,  Rouen,  and  to  many  thousands  of  other  fine  different  exam- 
ples in  England  and  elsewhere. 

635.  If  porches  be  needed,  surely  it  requires  no  ordinary  prostration  of 
mind,  no  slightly  depraved  lust  of  the  eye,  to  prefer  those  consisting  of  petty 
debased  Roman  columns  and  arches,  supported  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
quaint  whimscys,  dancing  in  antics,  story  above  story,  mixed  with  garlands  of 
flowers  lamely  carved,  and  here  and  there  something  of  Gothic  form,  the  whole 
as  it  were  curiously  minced  and  mixed  up  together,  contrary  to  all  former  or 
subsequent  usage  : — whereas,  in  true  Gothic  architecture,  porches  arc  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  arc  various,  as  chaste,  correct,  unblemished,  and  unmixed  with  any 
other  style,  as  they  arc  ofttimes  rich  in  their  design  and  composition.  Can  any 
person  of  feeling  prefer  the  mimic,  coarsely  bedizened  colonnades  of  the  former, 
to  the  exquisite  niches,  corbcillcs,  taberuacle-work,  and  other  multitudinous 
decorations  of  the  latter  ? 

636.  With  regard  to  chimney-shafts,  as  there  were  no  examples  in  Roman 
architecture,  from  which  debased  copies  could  be  made  in  "  Elizabethan"  build- 
ing, therefore  in  structures  of  that  kind,  they  are  frequently  copied  from  those 
in  use  in  England  shortly  before  ;  but  they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  so  beautiful 
as  their  proto-types  :  the  pride  of  the  latter  Gothic  chimneys,  with  their  detached 
shafts  with  curiously  reticulated  surfaces,  could  indeed  never  be  surpassed  in  any 
other  style.  Chimneys  indeed  are  to  be  found  of  that  age,  somewhat  copied 
from  them  ;  but  with  imitations  of  Roman  pilasters,  and  other  devices  ;  but 
these  are  rarely  so  corrupt  in  taste,  as  the  other  usual  parts  of "  Elizabethan™ 
buildings. 
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Of  tie  Almost  Utter  Impossibility  of  any  one  at  the  present  day  Really  Imitating 

"  Elizabethan"  Building. 

637.  Ihdbed  it  is  next  to  impossible,  for  any  person  of  the  present  day,  to 
design  any  thing  really  in  the  "  Elizabethan"  mode  ;  if  he  call  himself  an  archi- 
tect, however  great  a  lover  he  may  be  of  depravity  in  art,  he  can  hardly  be  so 
ignorant  of  classical  architecture,  as  were  the  builders  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ; 
he  will  therefore  be  unable,  without  the  most  grovelling-  mind,  to  acquire  with 
any  grace,  the  peculiar  mode  of  sinning  against  art,  which  the  old  builders  in 
that  way  acquired,  only  through  inadvertence  ;  if  unable  to  acquire  their  rude 
puerile  details,  he  mix  together  portions  of  good  Gothic,  with  unmixed  Roman 
architecture,  he  will  totally  fail :  there  must  be  a  mutual  naughtiness,  in  the  two 
styles  composing  "  Elizabethan9*  before  they  are  brought  together  :  the  flowers, 
the  brackets,  the  cornices,  the  panels,  the  arches,  the  niches,  the  columns,  the 
obelisks,  the  parapets,  the  galleries,  the  ceilings,  and  every  other  monkeyfied 
quaintness,  must  of  necessity  have  something  of  tainted  bastardy  about  them, 
something  which,  abstractly  considered,  must  be  villanous,  contrary  to  food 
■architecture,  and  contrary  to  nature,  in  which  everything  is  perfect  as  a  whole, 
and  the  most  minute  parts  of  which,  even  if  viewed  through  the  most  searching 
microscope,  appear  even  yet  more  perfect. 

688.  Improve  "  Elizabethan**  one  way,  and  it  becomes  bad  Gothic  ;  alter 
it  the  other  way,  and  it  becomes  bad  Roman  ;  now  no  one  will  deny,  that  good 
Gothic  is  better  than  bad  Gothic  ;  that  good  Roman  is  better  than  bad  Roman  ; 
and  most  will  agree,  that  good  Grecian  is  still  better  than  good  Roman. 

639.  There  is  in  the  real  "  Elizabethan**  structures,  a  naivete  of  sinning 
resulting  from  the  endeavour  of  ignorant  men  to  do  their  best ;  whereas  the 
modern  imitator  of  such  works,  is  obliged  to  assume  a  swaggering  air  in  order  to 
conceal  his  greater  knowledge.  What  modern  could,  with  any  grace,  adorn  a 
British  Senate  house  with  the  multitude  of  projecting  brackets  with  which  Eliza- 
bethan buildings  are  adorned  ?  These  are  frequently  of  thin  boards  hewn  into 
grotesque  shapes,  apparently  pressed  flat,  with  very  droll  faces,  feet  like  trotters, 
and  with  round  flat  pendent  dugs  of  the  shape  of  Norfolk  Biffins  ;  the  country 
contains  a  multitude  of  true  "Elizabethan"  structures,  with  these  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  same  style.  The  old  "Queen's  Head**  public  house,  in  Lower 
Street,  Islington,  lately  destroyed,  was  of  this  kind  -,  and  there  is  still  in  Gray  s 
Inn  Lane,  London,  a  house  with  a  portion  of  its  original  ornaments  remaining', 
with  some  uncouth  brackets  partly  in  the  style  above  mentioned,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  1595.  But  in  spite  of  the  real  character  of  "  Elizabethan,**  one 
man  gives  that  title  to  the  Gallicised  Cinque-ccnto  style,  and  another  to  the 
domestic  declined  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  very  noble  choice  has  emancipated  the  country  from  the  derision  which 
would  have  fallen  upon  it  from  artists  of  all  nations,  if  the  erection  of  an  "  Eliza- 
bethan** Senate  house,  had  practically  proved  of  how  little  use  in  Britain  are  the 
vast  stores  of  genuine  architectural  knowledge,  with  which  Britons  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  filled  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Of  the  Destitution  of  Science  m  "  EGzabethan"  RsoUmg* 

640.  It  is  not  that  "  Elizabethan"  buildings  contain  in  their  decorative 
parts,  merely  the  offscourings  of  Pointed  Architecture,  blended  with  the  rudest 
sketchings  of  classical  architecture  ;  but  they  contain  neither  the  science  of  the 
former,  nor  the  fine  materials  of  the  latter :  we  look  in  vain  in  •  Btiaabetkan* 
buildings,  for  those  daring  but  firm  vaults,  those  incombustible  floors,  those 
proud  spires,  those  richlv  ramified  windows,  which  are  the  glory  of  Pointed 
Architecture :  their  builders  threw  away  the  compasses :  or  where  they  used 
them,  the  lines  which  they  produced,  appear  more  like  those  unmeaning  forma, 
which  are  mado  by  a  child,  when  the  compasses  come  accidentally  into  his  hand, 
than  the  wise  products  of  their  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

A  Summary  of  the  Merit*  of  "  Elizabethan"  Building,  and  of  ike  Fate  which  u  Sure 

to  fall  upon  its  Attempted  Revival. 

641 .  As  a  book  with  its  morals  reversed  by  negatives,  its  sentences  mis- 
placed, its  words  misspelt,  its  grammar  corrupted,  some  of  the  words  left  in 
English,  the  remainder  translated  into  different  foreign  languages,  and  the  whole 
badly  printed  upon  bad  paper,  as  such  a  book  would  be,  compared  with  a  good 
edition  of  the  same  work,  printed  correctly  under  the  direction  of  its  author,  so 
is  "  Elizabethan"  building,  compared  with  good  unalloyed  architecture  of  any 
•tyle. 

642.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  very  short  time  will  suffice,  to  produce 
great  wonder,  how  a  revival  could  be  attempted,  of  this  sort  of  building,  with  so 
many  in-grain  demerits ;  the  strange  intoxication  will  subside,  more  rapidly  than 
it  came  upon  us ;  and  contrition  will  employ  us,  in  undoing  the  sad  mischief; 
but  we  shall  ever  regret  the  waste  upon  it,  of  those  funds  which  might  have 
been  successfully  employed,  in  raising  the  character  of  art,  but  which  we  have 
with  such  depravity  employed  in  the  debasement  of  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Of  the  End  which  would  be  put  to  All  Known  Architecture,  if  the  Ornaments  of 
Sacred  Edifices  might  not  be  employed  on  any  Other  Occasion, 

643.  Pkrhaps,  one  of  the  most  strangelv  absurd  ideas  that  ever  went  abroad 
in  the  world,  is  that  the  ornaments  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  cannot  with 
propriety,  be  used  about  anv  other  description  of  edifices :  were  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  bo  applied  to  ancient  architecture,  and  we  were  forbidden  to  copy  the 
ornaments  of  temples  in  domestic  edifices,  what  would  become  of  our  porticos, 
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cornices,  and  all  (lie  oilier  decoration*  of  buildings,  erected  oiler,  or  in  imitation 

of,  the  classical  style  t     The  extending  of  this   principle,  would  deprive  mankind 
II  uf  architecture. 

6-14.  Observe  Westminster  Hall  and  thousands  of  other  Gothic  secular 
iu  will  find,  that  after  the  architect  had  settled  in  his  mind  the 
at  form  of  his  intended  work,  he  scrupled  not  to  furnish  it,  with  windows, 
~mcs,  pinnacles,  arches,  columns,  niches,  tabernacle- work,  battlements,  and 
never  else  he  chose ;  ami  these,  much  in  the  some  style,  as  those  with 
1  all  other  buildings  of  the  same  agK  were  adorned  ;  even  this  is  to  be 
observed,  in  a  plain  way,  in  their  very  barna  :  but  some  men  are  fond  or  stum- 
bling themselves,  and  of  inducing  every  one  else  to  do  the  same. 

645.  The  truth  is,  that  in  every  age  of  the  world,  in  which  any  particular 
style  of  architecture  was  prevalent,  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  whatever  their 
purpose,  did  amazingly  correspond,  whether  palace  or  barn,  Cathedral  or  chapel, 
mansion  or  cell  ;  though  richer  or  plainer,  according  to  their  destination  i  for  in 
general,  the  architects,  in  such  tiroes,  have  been  ignorant  of  all  other  styles  of 
building,  and  therefore  could  not  mix  them  up  with  their  own  peculiar  archi- 
tecture i  for  this  reason,  the  total  ignorance  of  classical  architecture,  in  some 
countries,  preserved  the  inventions  of  Gothic  arc  hi  lecture  so  pure  ;  while  in 
Italy,  it  never  was  unblended  with  the  ancient  manner,  consequently,  however 
costly  it  may  he,  it  cannot  compete  in  parity  and  elegance  witn  classical  archi- 
tecture, and  can  as  little  *o  with   the   Gothic   architecture   of  more   northern 
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Value  of  Certain  Uteleii  Burthens  which  Injuilicious  Critics  would  lay  upon 

■  Modem  Architect,  by  which  they  would  depren  the  Beauty  and  1'trfnhn* 

ef  Architecture,  which  ii  in  ilic/f,  and  ever  wot  with  the  Ancients,  the  moil  Beau* 

"'  'and  Useful  of  all  Arts;   and  of  how  Architecture  it  <■'>"<■.  i/'icitlu  in  Eng- 

Retarded  in  its  Advancement,  while  all  other  Arts  and  the  Sciences  proceed 

Rat 

World, 


liful  and  Useful  of  all  Arts  ;    and  of  how   Architecture  is  consequently  in  Eng- 
land Retarded  in  its  Advancement,  while  all  other  Arts  and  the  Sciences  proceed 
a  Rapid  Approach  to   Excellence    Unknown  at  any   Former  Period  of  the 
Id. 

646.  Is  almost  every  former  age  of  the  world,  new  wants,  deference  of 
htbiu,  new  religions,  change  of  times,  peculiarities  of  climate  and  circumstances,' 
two  to  architecture  the  powers  of  new  creation,  which  were  eiercised  with  such 
integrity,  that  although  there  arc,  and  ever  will  be,  great  similarities  in  certain 
things  running  throughout  all  architecture  whatsoever,  yet  ore  these  marks  of 
new  creation  so  distinct,  as  to  shew  each  variety  to  be  complete  in  itself,  wrought 
out  with  such  high  finish,  and  with  such  thorough  propriety  tr  "l " 


give  to  every  different  style  some  one  superiority  at  least  over  all  its  existing 
rivals : — thus,  to  the  Egyptian  that  of  grandeur  and  solidity, — to  the  Grecian  the 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  sculptural  excellence, — to  the  Roman  those  of  splendour, 
Mariw  ingenuity,  and  advanced  science  and  economy, — to  the  Moslem  those 
of  lightness  and  more  curious  finish, — and  to  the  different  grades  of  Pointed 
Architecture  more  than  the  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian,  greater  intricacy^  and 
leu  bounded  invention  than  the  Moslem,  construction  far  outstripping  in  science 
i  economy  the  Roman,  with  a  successful  daring  and  a  picturesqueness  pecu- 

iw,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  wants  of  times  altered  in  habits  and 

I,  and  embodying  the  best  of  our  modern  science  with  the  taste  of  nature. 

'*"    e  the  accomplished  art  of  our  modern  sculptors  (are  they  in- 
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ferior  to  the  ancients  ?)  in  that  unaffected  way  which  proclaim*  the  excellence 
of  ancient  works,  and  then  adding  the  perfection  of  the  manual  dexterity  and 
the  economy  of  the  mechanism  of  our  own  times,  we  bind  up  our  resources, 
copying  things  ancient  without  the  views  of  the  ancients,  and  place  upon  their 
architecture  shackles  which  they  never  knew.  If  they  had  had  the  same  wants 
as  we  have,  they  would  have  gone  to  the  same  resources  as  those  to  which  we 
go  in  the  commonest  unarchitectural  buildings ;  but  they  would  not  hare  stopped 
there,  but  would  have  clothed  all  the  required  convenience  in  agreeable  forms 
completely  architectural  in  their  way,  without  any  appearance  of  common-place 
vulgarity. 

648.  Nothing  stopped  our  predecessors  in  the  course  of  usefulness  and 
beauty.  But  as  over-tight  lacing  causes  the  straitened  body  to  protrude  some- 
where in  a  manner  which  few  think  graceful  or  even  decent,  so  now  straitened 
architectural  criticism  leads  to  a  similar  result,  and  induces  corruption  in  building 
of  the  \ery  worst  kind. 

649.  The  same  architectural  puritan  who  will  quarrel  because  a  fillet  or 
some  other  small  detail  may  be,  in  his  judgment,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  high  or 
too  low,  caring  nothing  about  general  distribution,  will  place  a  whole  column  in 
the  centre  of  a  portico.  He  who  doubts  whether  you  are  strictly  correct  in  the 
use  of  some  minute  enrichment,  feels  no  qualms  at  rearing  five  columns  in  the 
same  row,  without  order  or  arrangement.  He  who  will  not  allow  you  to  attach 
to  a  church  of  Grecian  architecture,  a  campanile  decorated  with  Grecian  orders 
too,  (the  Greeks  used  Grecian  orders  in  all  their  works,  temples,  citadels,  tombs, 
choragic  monuments,  houses,  &c,  for  they  had  no  other  mode  of  decoration,) 
will  set  columns  fastidiously  Grecian,  four  times  as  far  apart  as  the  Greeks 
thought  either  safe  in  appearance  or  reality.  He  who  will  not  allow  you  to 
raise  a  Grecian  building  out  of  the  mud  by  a  dignified  platform,  will  grind  it 
into  the  dust  by  all  manner  of  super-additions  which  the  Greeks  never  knew. 
He  who  will  not  allow  you  to  perforate  the  walls  of  a  temple  for  the  admission  of 
light,  will  glaze  the  frieze  of  the  order,  as  though  it  were  either  quirked  in  the 
forehead  or  wore  spectacles.  He  who  would  trammel  you  as  to  how  many 
windows  you  should  place  under  an  entablature,  does  not  scruple  to  sink  the 
magnificence  of  his  architecture,  and  to  render  his  columns  thin-set  by  raising 
order  above  order  *.  He  who  blames  Wren  for  allowing  his  value  of  fine  masonry 
to  get  the  better  of  his  taste,  in  governing  the  dimensions  of  his  columns  by  the 
ability  of  our  best  quarries,  scruples  not  in  a  stucco  front,  where  he  may  mimic 

Sandeur  without  fetter,  to  raise  order  above  order,  and  to  violate  all  proportion, 
e  who  professes  the  most  acute  veneration  for  antique  architecture,  will  quarrel 
with  the  man  who,  in  a  domestic  building,  prefers  the  nobility  of  a  magnificent 
order  of  architecture,  of  just  proportions  and  intcrcolumniations,  though  with  the 
columns  attached  to  the  wall,  as  in  the  Roman  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Con- 
cord, the  Maison  Quaree  at  Nismes,  and  the  Grecian  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  Agrigentum,  to  a  meaner  display  of  window  dressings,  which  have  little  in- 
terest, and  for  the  forms  and  decorations  of  which  there  can  be  found  scarcely 
any  authority  whatever  in  the  antique  :  the  noblest  and  most  classical  architect 
will  omit  them  altogether  from  between  attached  columns,  rather  than  distort 
orders  for  the  beauty  and  distribution  of  which  he  has  the  best  authority.  In 
prostyle  architecture,  there  is  room  enough  behind  the  columns,  without  distor- 
tion, for  any  degree  of  decoration  to  the  windows  :  but  light  and  comfort  mostly 
require  that  detached  columns  should  be  but  sparingly  used  about  the  habitable 
parts  of  domestic  buildings. 

*  Surely  the  example  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  Greek  enough,  and  of  the  best  age 
of  art,  it  authority  sufficient  to  confute  those  pretended  ultra-grecians  who  would  deny  one  the  uie  of 
*■■—■—«  and  rustics,  eren  when  convenience  or  expression  dictates  the  use  of  them. 
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650.  Two  or  more  tiers  of  window:  under  one  noble  entablature,  will 
always  hare  a  more  correct  and  noble  appearance  than  two  or  more  orders  one 
ot a  another,  or  than  the  wretched  resort  to  mezzanine  windows,  and  window* 

651.  One  of  the  most  absurd  of  all  dogmas,  is  that  whereby  bad  criticism 
would  prevent  a  man  from  adopting  any  particular  member  of  church  architec- 
ture in  a  human  habitation.  Even  the  judicious  Vitruvius  condemns  the  placing 
of  mutules  in  the  raking  cornice  of  a  pediment,  not  on  the  score  of  taste,  but 
because  the  end?  of  rafters,  he  states,  cannot  be  found  in  such  a  situation  ; 
whereas  it  is  the  situation  in  which  alone  rafters,  if  placed  scientifically,  can  he 
found.  Perhaps  he  who  built  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  knew  this,  (hough  he, 
orwhoeier  else  built  the  body  of  the  fabric,  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer 
doming,  which  has  already  lasted  nearly  '20(H)  years,  to  wooden  roofing,  which 
rarely  lasts  1 00  years. 

652.  Some,  out  of  ultra-affectation,  would  deny  you  Ilia  use  of  pediments 

uhI  windows,  especially  if  wi thin-doors  or  under  porticos.  What 
"  *d  they  then  say  to  Soane,  who,  in  apartments  destitute  of  all  other  ordinary 
lateral  nnuiments,  gives  you  a  number  of  "  compass"  pediments  ?  Some 
o  soy  that  no  doorway  under  a  portico  should  have  a  cornice ; 
t  would  then  become  of  the  doorway  of  the  Erectheon,  and  of  many  other 
ancient  examples  ?  Even  the  excellent  Milizia,  in  his  Architectural  Biography, 
among  much  admirable  information  and  sentiment,  gives  u^  io  many  of  his  pages 
*  wholesale  condemnation  of  internal  cornices,  because,  as  he  says,  "  their  only 
use  is  to  throw  off  the  wet.™  How  then  could  stand  against  criticism  the  Done 
Gutie,  which  are  found  even  upon  the  architraves  under  the  porticos  of  the 
Partheuon  't  or  whul  shall  we  say  lo  flic  !i'»"li  nr  labels  which  are  found  in  the 
interiors  of  most  of  the  best  examples  of  Pointed  Architecture,  not  only  over 
;,  I  nit  over  the  great  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  over  the 
■nailer  arches  of  the  Triforium  ?  Are  wo  to  admit  drops,  only  from  the  sup- 
""  ition  of  a  defective  roof?   or   hoods,   merely  as  a  precaution   against   such 

rarieneei  i 
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653.  Architecture  herself  rises  above  these  trifles  !  it  is  a  jargon  which  she 
oWt  not  -loop  to  understand!  it  would  leave  us  nothing  but  plain  walls,  and 
■lie  will  have  them  adorned  :  she  is  very  exact  iu  her  taste,  but  6he  is  not 
■qneaoiiah.  No  other  arts  or  sciences  are  pestered  with  the  like  absurdities  ;  they 
advance  with  rapidity.  Stifled  with  such  dross,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered that  our  art  here,  from  day  to  day,  retrogrades. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

On  Ae  Afiectotvm  of  fntrrilicting  Strrpkt,   and  Campanifei,  t&uugh  the  Dtini/i  uf 
Any  Style  of  Architecture  be  Empt-yeil. 

654.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  had  lofty  bell-towers  been 
required  in  ancient  times,  and  had  ancient  Grecian  or  Roman  architects  been 
ordered  to  construct  such  buildings,  they  would  naturally  have  used  such  orna- 
ments as  they  might  he  acquainted  with,  and  would  as  naturally  have  abstained 
from  using  those  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ;  in  otticr  words,  iliey 
would,  in  that  respect,  have  followed  the  same  course  as  the  Gothic  architects. 
Then  how  absurd,  that  because  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  need 
Christian  hell-towers,  is  the  criticism  of  those  who  would  therefore  deny  the 
[irMpnet  f  of  a  modern  architect  erecting  a  steeple  of  Roman,  or  of  any  other 
description  of  architecture  that  he  may  fancy  I 


t>.ij.  Architecture,  in  iU  benevolent  nam 
iuiIs  af  mankind  in  every  age  i   if  it  refuse  tt 


,  was  created  for  removing  the 

■emove  those  wants,  it  iiuUnlij 


tt  those  who  think  that  the  chimneys  of  a  modern  city  should  be  iU 
cs,  combine  to  interdict  Church-steeples  and  campaniles,  and  those 


In  order  that  those  who  live  in  the  provinces  of  Britain  or  elsewhere, 
and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  buildings  of  our  metropolis,  may  see  of  what 
variety  steeples  are  capable,  the  plans  of  nine  different  Church  campaniles  are 
hereunder  given  ;  they  shew  with  what  wonderful  invention  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Geometry  could  endue  a  man  ;  they  shew  more  variety  in  the  dis- 
position of  columns  and  pilasters,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of 
antiquity  j  and  what  is  still  more  singular,  is  the  fact  that  hardly  a  single  abuse 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  orders,  though  they  are  neither  strictly  Grecian 
nor  Roman,  but  designed  on  purpose  with  broad  simplicity,  for  the  purpose  of 
due  effect  in  their  seven]  situations  :  the  ornamental  adjuncts  of  ail  these  differ- 
ent works,  may  not  be  equally  beautiful,  but  they  are  all  equally  effective  in 
tilling  the  outline  of  ibe  structure,  to  the  pyramidal  form  tn  the  manna 
which  their  architect  outstripped  all  other  competitors  :  it  is  needless  to  __,. 
that  all  these  examples  are  by  When,  t.  man  to  whom  we  owe  full  two  third*  of 
whatever  is  picturesque  in  the  views  of  London  ;  while  most  other  edifice* 
which  break  above  the  general  line  of  buildings,  are  heavy,  harsh,  and  unadorned, 
hi*  have  all  the  charm  of  richness  originality,  and  sjiiry  lightness,  and  render 
London  in  its  views  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  city  in  Ibe  world. 

Octagonal. 
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661.  The  uuth  is,  that  were  wo  to  attend  (o  all  the  absurd  dogmas,  with 
which  sharp  critics  ami  dull  artists  have  mystified,  troubled,  and  degraded  the 
science  of  architecture,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  build  a  modem  edifice 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever ;  not  a  modern  door,  window,  buttress,  pinnacle, 
tower,  steeple,  arch,  battlement,  column,  entablature,  or  any  thing  else,  but 
would  break  the  silly  rules,  reared  un  against  common  sense  by  comparative 
ignorance, — rides,  which  a  little  consideration  will  prove,  never  governed  the 
minds  of  the  greatest  masters,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  or  in  the  mid-ages, 
who  always  did  in  the  best  manner,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  whatever  waa 
Round  of  them  ;  they  being  masters  of  the  work,  and  not  the  work  masters  of 
I  hem.  But  then  their  employers,  being  equally  ignorant  of  all  other  styles,  did 
not  ask  them  to  blend  them  inappropriately  together  ;  they  did  not  ask  them,  to 
perforate  a  Grecian  temple  with  Gothie  windows, — yet  if  light  were  needed  for 
thai,  or  for  any  other  building,  they  did  not  put  up  without  it  ;  if  they  needed 
lofty  amphitheatres,  they  scrupled  not  lo  pile  arch  upon  arch  to  the  required 
height  j  if  they  needed  temples  or  other  buildings,  with  simple  facades,  they 
designed  the  architecture,  upon  dimensions  sufficient  to  carry  the  work  lo  the 

j  lit,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  a  heap  of  excrescence-matter  to 
eke  out  the  altitude. 

662.  Thus,  while  we  generally  do  every  thing  in  the  worst  manner,  they 
almost  invariably  did  every  thing  in  the  beat  manner  ;  without  breach  of  rule, 
without  quaintness,  without  jumbling,  their  works  though  different  from  all 
former  works,  became  as  it  were,  rules  for  subsequent  imitation  ;  but  close  imi- 
t&rioD  of  them,  in  buildings  for  which  they  are  unsuited,  would  be  as  absurd  as  ir 
their  first  authors,  had  merely  imitated 'inappropriately,  some  former  existing 
buildings,  instead  of  inventing  their  admired  new  combinations. 

663.  But  imbibing  the  style,  the  manner,  and  tho  feeling,  of  any  particular 
mode  of  architecture,  and  not  merely  copying  its  whole  particulars  in  •  lame 
manner,  is  the  rock  upon  which  critics  split  ;  it  ia  that,  upon  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult fur  architects  and  their  employers  to  keep  their  minds,  in  times  when  we 
we  not  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  other  styles,  and  consequently  find  it 

-liUe,  really  to  invent  anything  new  in  any  style,  without  mixing 

:  different  styles  together :  the  Greeks,  tho  Romans,  and  the  Gothic 

■Mali  ft  ll.  knew  no  other  style,  therefore  oil  their  u— ■-■ 

and  admiring  after-ages  agree  that  they  are 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Of  the  Injury  which  has  Emued  to  Modern  English  Arckttecture9Jrom  the 

Imitation  of  Bad  Ancient  Work*. 

664.  One  thing  for  which  wo  modern  English  architect!*  are  eminent,  U  for 
the  servile  copying  of  ancient  works ;  and  by  a  strange  fatality,  the  examples 
selected  for  this,  are  almost  invariably,  such  or  the  ancient  works,  as  though  they 
may  possess  beauty  of  details,  yet  in  general  composition  possess  no  marks  of 
having  been  designed  by  architects.  One  of  these  may  be  instanced, — viz.  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  This  is  a  work,  the  mouldings  and  sculpture 
of  which,  are  in  fine  style,  probably  copied  from  some  formerly  existing  work, 
but  the  composition  itself,  like  many  of  our  modern  tame  copies  after  better 
things,  defective  in  all  the  particulars  of  good  composition:  it  might  be  the 
design  of  some  sculptor,  perfect  in  his  own  art,  but  like  most  modern  sculptors, 
as  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  architectural  composition,  as  architects 
are  of  the  design  and  execution  of  sculpture :  or  perhaps,  this  building  may  be 
an  unskilful  and  partial  copy,  from  some  ancient  Grecian  work,  since  destroyed, 
and  possessing  no  more  01  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  excellent  original,  than  is 
possessed  by  the  myriads  of  our  modern  shop-fronts,  of  the  spirit  and  design  of 
the  exquisite  ancient  buildings  of  which  they  are  parodies.  The  frontispiece 
of  this  little  building,  now  so  hacked,  so  often  well-copied,  and  so  often  ill- 
copied,  of  all  sizes,  and  in  all  materials,  consists  of  an  entablature  with  a  sur- 
mounting attic,  supported  only  by  two  pilasters  at  the  angles,  with  one  pilaster 
in  the  centre  much  narrower,  apparently  to  prevent  the  weight  of  a  large 
crowning  statue  from  breaking  the  entablature. 

665.  After  all  that  has  been  taught,  said  and  written  upon  architectural 
composition,  one  would  hardly  have  expected  that  any  of  us  would,  in  modern 
times,  have  erected  porticos  and  wings  to  buildings,  like  three-legged  stools, 
slavishly  copied  after  the  vices  of  this  particular  choragic  monument,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  sculptural  graces  and  beauty  of  material  of  the  original. 

666.  Mr.  Wilkins,  perhaps  the  most  learned  literary  architect  in  the  world, 
having,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Magna  GrGcia"  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
rule  of  Vitruvius  for  making  the  columns  of  the  flanks  of  temples  odd  in  number, 
was  not  always  followed  by  the  ancients, — he  instancing  many  considerable  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary, — it  is  singular  that  in  this  age  of  refinement,  we  have 
examples  of  porticos,  wings,  turrets,  and  other  prominent  parts  of  edifices,  with 
three  or  other  odd  numbers  of  columns  or  pilasters:  and  some  of  them  by 
whom  ?  These  shew  the  worse,  because  being  mostly  narrow  and  simple  com- 
positions, the  eye  immediately  detects  their  barbarism  ;  whereas  in  an  ancient 
temple,  the  flank  of  which  has  11,  13,  15,  or  17  columns,  without  any  promi- 
nent centre  being  marked,  the  irregularity  cannot  be  discovered  without  the 
trouble  of  couuting  the  number  of  the  columns  *. 

667.  A  central  column,  pilaster,  pier,  or  style,  in  a  portico,  frontispiece, 


Roman  Temples. 
•  Hexaityle. — 11  Columns. — Concord  at  Rome,  and  the 
"  Maison  Quarec"  at  Kismes. 
OctattyU.—\b .    Mars  at  Rome. 


Grecimm  TtmpUt. 
13  Columns- — Theseus  at  Athens. 
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-.  Parthenon  at  Athena. 


The  most  usual  mode  was,  with  the  Greeks,  to  give  the  flank  of  a  temple  the  appearance  of  poa- 
lasing  twice  as  many  columns  as  the  front,  and  one  more,— with  the  Romans  one  less  than  twice  as 

many:  this  is  further  proved  by  the  Tetrastyle  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  which  has  seven 

columns  on  each  of  its  flanks. 
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wing,  tower,  window,  or  other  prominent  part  of  an  edifice,  exhibits  such  an 
ignorance  of  the  genuine  beauty  of  architectural  composition,  and  of  pure  and 
perfect  design,  as  justly  to  deprive  a  building  deformed  by  such  a  gross  vice,  of 
all  classical  repute ;  where  anything  of  the  kind  is  admitted  in  small  Gothic 
works,  it  is  most  frequently  disguised  by  tracery  branching  apart  at  the  head  of 
the  window  or  compartment  in  which  it  is  introduced.  Ana  in  the  Athenian 
choragic  monument  the  central  pilaster  is  made  narrow,  shewing  that  its  inferior 
designer  knew  its  corruption,  and  strove  to  make  it  by  smallness  as  little  observ- 
able as  possible.  Again,  if  any  one  have  so  bad  a  relish  for  Grecian  architecture 
as  to  choose  inferior  or  imperfect  examples,  and  would  palliate  the  placing  in  a 
principal  facade  of  an  odd  number  of  columns  by  the  examples  of  the  small  side 
colonnades  against  the  Propylssa  of  the  Athenian  citadel,  let  him  remember  that 
these  are  but  small  un-prominent  accessories  of  a  large  building,  and  were  forced 
obscurely  into  corners,  so  as  that  parts  of  their  fronts  ran  behind  the  gigantic 
columns  of  the  principal  edifice. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Of  the  Injury  which  hat  Fallen  upon  Modern  English  Architecture,  from  Badly 

Copying  Excellent  Ancient  Work*. 

668.  Not  contented  with  copying  bad  antiques,  we  too  often  copy  fine 
antiques,  which  in  the  transition  become  quite  spoiled. 

669.  How  many  horrible  copies,  modifications,  and  partial  imitations,  have 
we  of  that  beautiful  little  circular  Athenian  building,  the  Choragic  Monument  of 
Ljaicrates,  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  In  the  original,  the 
columns  are  six  in  number,  and  are  placed  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  all  similar 
inter-columniations  :  but  most  of  our  modern  copies  of  this  fine  work,  consist  of 
an  odd  number  of  columns,  placed  at  irregular  distances ;  and  yet,  we  are  the 
while  glad  enough  to  retain  the  title  of  architect,  though  such  works  are  not 
architecture,  but  rather  frippery ;  though  such  buildings  are  bedizened,  not  orna- 
mented ;  though  a  large  sum  is  expended,  but  nothing  of  worth  is  obtained  *. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Of  the  Strange  Fatality,  by  which  in  England,  not  only  the  Excellences  of  Ancient 
Work*  are  Copied,  but  even  their  Casual  or  Unavoidable  Defects. 

670.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  modern  English  architecture,  that  in  copying 
ancient  works,  sometimes  so  slavishly  are  they  imitated,  that  even  their  acci- 
dental or  unavoidable  defects  are  re-produced.  The  general  excellent  practice  of 
the  ancients,  proves  that  they  would  themselves  have  condemned  such  proceed- 
ing ;  it  is  so  contrary  to  taste  and  science,  that  it  creates  in  a  sensitive  mind,  no 
small  wonder  and  chagrin.    How  differently  does  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  act : 


*  Id  one  of  the  street*  leading  out  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  is  a  notable  parody  of  this  beautiful 
example;  H  Is  Indeed  a  complete  type  of  modern  English  architecture:  its  columns  arejftw,  and 
pUceo  at  Irregular  distances;  its  masonry,  though  new,  from  being  of  Bath  stone,  presents  a  coarse 
and  flthy  appearance;  and  its  architrave  is  broken  at  almost  every  Intercolumniation :  thus  it  Is 
neither  regular,  symmetrical,  pleasing,  nor  sound. 


PART  I. 

be  copies  from  nature  ;  he  finds  what  it  an  accidental  blemish  in  his  pro4o-4rpe, 
and  he  finishes  his  copy,  from  the  more  perfect  details  of  some  other  example  of 
the  same  species. 

671.  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  of  imitation,  that  erer  were  proposed, 
was  in  a  design  for  a  public  cemetery  near  Hampstead.  There  exist,  it  is  well 
known,  at  Athens,  the  remains  of  a  building,  which  from  restricting  circum- 
stances, was  a  mass,  consisting  of  three  different  small  temples,  each  of  a  different 
design,  irregularly  blended,  and  each  imperfect  in  itself,  although  having  the 
most  delightfully  exquisite  details  :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  circumstances 
had  permitted,  the  architect  would  have  either  built  three  distinct  perfect  tem- 
ples, or  would  have  blended  together  the  three  in  a  regular  manner.  But  in  the 
design  for  the  cemetery,  the  building  was  proposed  to  be  exactly  imitated,  with 
its  occasional  defects  and  all ;  but  to  keep  to  a  sort  of  uniformity,  another  build- 
ing was  to  have  been  erected  opposite  to  it,  with  similar  decorations,  bat  with 
the  irregularities  reversed.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  that  king,  who,  when  he  sat 
at  table  with  his  hump-backed  wife,  would  always  have  on  the  other  side  of  him, 
another  hump-backed  woman  of  similar  figure,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

Of  that  wherein  we  Successfully  m  Modern  Times  Copy  the  Antique. 

672.  Of  the  ancient  buildings,  some  have  required  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, and  some  more  than  thirty  centuries,  to  render  them  time-worn,  and  some 
of  them  have  still  after  that  repulsed  the  attack  of  time :  but  our  modern 
buildings  of  even  yesterday  already  seem  old,  and  are  crumbling,  fractured,  and 
decomposing  :  thus  we  imitate  successfully  the  antique  in  decay,  but  without  the 
same  expense  of  labour,  cost,  and  time. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Of  the  Strange  Public  Disrepute,  into  which  Grecian  Architecture  has  Lately 

Fallen  in  England. 

673.  One  of  the  strangest  of  all  anomalies,  is  the  disrepute,  into  which 
Grecian  architecture  has  now  run,  after  some  years  of  the  most  extravagant 
panegyric,  on  the  part  of  the  English  nation.  One  of  the  most  frequent  observa- 
tions of  the  public,  now  is,  "  I  must  confess  I  do  not  like  your  Grecian  architec- 
ture," and  this,  too,  after  the  travels,  the  research,  the  labours,  the  splendid 
publications,  and  the  efforts,  of  many  of  the  most  persevering,  learned*  and 
enlightened  men,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  contained.  Really,  the  public  and 
the  profession,  at  no  former  period  perhaps  in  the  history  of  man,  ever  before 
possessed  such  treasures  of  accurate  information,  and  correct  and  beautiful 
delineation,  as  the  present  various  meritorious  works  on  Grecian  art :  but  as  these 
have  increased  in  value,  Anglo-Grecian  architecture  has  become  debased  in 
design  and  execution.  Truly  Grecian  architecture  may  be  said  to  be,  in  England, 
wretchedly  unfortunate. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

On  Some  Abuses  in  Anglo-Grecian  Architecture. 

674.  Among  the  other  desperate  abuses,  which  hear  down  modern  English 
architecture,  may  be  noticed,  the  vice  of  making  pilasters  in  width  only  half  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  or  even  less  than  that. 

The  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  6ank  only  of  a  pilaster,  nar- 
rower than  the  proper  width,  in  order  to  prevent  such  pilaster,  when  viewed 
angle-wise,  from  appearing  greater  in  bulk  than  the  circular  columns,  and  in 
order  that  this  blemish  of  artifice  should  not  exhibit  itself  prominently,  they 
made  the  improperly  narrow  return  of  the  pilaster,  project  so  .little  as  scarcely  to 
appear  before  the  wall  of  the  building ;  but  they  never  deformed  a  principal 
front,  by  placing  on  it  mutilated  pilasters  of  this  kind,  and  thereby  giving  to  the 
building,  an  appearance  of  weakness  at  its  angles  :  this  defect  shews  the  worse, 
as  the  pilasters  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  their  full  width  on  the  side  under  the 
architrave.  Another  abuse,  springing  out  of  the  last,  is  to  flank  a  portico,  with 
two  huge  masses  of  materials,  divided  each  into  two  narrow  pilasters  some  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  but  projecting  so  little,  as  at  but  a  very  short  distance 
to  appear  but  one  excessively  clumsy  and  ill-shapen  pilaster. 

675.  There  is  yet  another  abuse  in  the  formation  of  pilasters,  which  is  to 
let  them  project  considerably  before  the  face  of  the  architrave,  while  the  latter 
scarcely  projects  from  the  wall,  the  pilasters  themselves  appearing  to  support 
nothing :  this  is  so  absurd,  that  tne  author  has  heard  it  particularly  re- 
marked upon,  and  justly  condemned,  by  even  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
architecture. 

676.  For  some  of  these  abuses,  a  hint,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  even  in  the 
buildings  of  Athens  ;  but  in  tho3C  cases,  they  were  the  creatures  of  unavoidable 
circumstances,  or  were  the  irregularities  resulting  from  the  plans  of  the  edifices 
being  restricted  by  particular  contracted  sites  ;  and  it  is  a  libellous  unfairness, 
upon  the  chastencss  and  good  taste  of  the  Greeks,  to  blazon  forth  their  unavoid- 
able or  inadvertent  faults,  rather  than  their  virtues.  These  vices  make  the  aspect 
of  some  of  our  best  buildings,  appear  haggard  and  uncouth  at  a  distance,  and  ill- 
proportioned  at  a  nearer  view. 

The  Parthenon,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  contain  no  such  abuses  :  there 
is  no  severity  which  their  accomplished  architects  would  not  have  uttered 
against  them. 


CHAPTER  LXXXLV. 

Of  the  Causes  which  have  Brought  Grecian  Architecture  into  Disrepute  in  England. 

677.  Observe  in  what  the  merits  of  Grecian  Architecture  consist. —  Uni- 
formity of  design  ;  grandeur,  neatness,  and  beauty  of  outline  ;  bold  expression  of  light 
and  shade  ;  delicacy  of  secondary  ornament,  on  purpose  for  a  near  approach  ;  profu- 
sion of  exquisite  sculptural figures  in  relief;  and  lastly,  material  fine  in  colour,  and  of 
nature  durable  in  the  climate  in  which  the  edifices  were  built. 
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678.  Now  in  England,  all  this  is  moat  usually  reversed;  and  the  unin- 
formed, fancying  what  they  see  here  erected,  is  real  Grecian  architecture,  thence 
decry  it,  and  naturally  fancy  those  who  launch  forth  into  such  high  praise  of 
Grecian  art,  are  little  gifted  with  taste  or  wisdom. 

679.  Our  Anglo-Grecian  designs,  are  rarefy  uniform  ;  there  is  always  sure  to  be 
some  blemish  about  them  :  they  mostly  have  the  property,  of  appearing  destitute 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  qualities,  viz.  grandeur.  The  greater  part  of  our  modern 
Grecian  buildings,  from  miscalculation,  nave  a  profusion  of  hideous  excrescences 
above  their  columns  and  entablatures,  that  have  a  ragged,  mean,  and  disagreeable 
appearance,  totally  destructive  of  that  repose  and  that  bold  elegance,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  ancient  work,  whether  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Ro- 
manesque, Gothic,  Arabian,  or  Indian. 

680.  Few  of  our  modern  buildings,  have  any  bold  expression :  the  bold  shades, 
between  the  columns  surrounding  an  ancient  temple,  can  be  observed  at  a  prodi- 
gious distance  ;  which  to  the  beauty  of  outline  adds  even  at  that  distance,  pic- 
turesque enrichment ;  hence,  although  of  general  form  so  simple,  the  eye  never 
tires,  and  the  form  never  appears  like  a  plain  block.  But  our  own  modern 
structures,  frequently  being  destitute  of  columns,  and  all  other  bold  projections, 
at  the- shortest  distance,  appear  mere  rude  heaps,  without  any  adornment,  not- 
withstanding considerable  expense  may  have  been  incurred,  in  furnishing  them 
with  several  ranges  of  microscopic  enrichments,  which  totally  vanish  when 
you  have  placed  yourself  at  a  proper  distance  for  taking  a  general  view  of  a 
building.  While  the  projections  and  recesses  of  ancient  works,  are  frequently 
many  feet,  any  projection  or  depth  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  seems  to  be 
considered  now,  una  stravaganza ;  nay,  some  instances  are  to  be  seen,  of  modern 
pilasters  three  or  four  feet  wide,  which  were  intended  to  project  three  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  but  which,  from  a  trifling  inaccuracy  of  work,  have  retired  in  parts 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  behind  the  adjoining  brickwork. 

681.  We  do  not  have  the  friezes  of  our  Grecian  buildings,  adorned  with  ranges  of 
historuxtl  sculpture :  we  have  no  representations  of  sacred  history,  ranging  about 
the  external  and  internal  friezes  and  galleries  of  our  churches.  We  have  Chant- 
roy,  and  Westmacott,  and  Behnes,  Rossi,  Sevier,  and  other  sculptors  of  emi- 
nence, whose  works  well  applied  in  such  situations,  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
nation.  Those  eminent  men,  could  give  us  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art,  and  of 
nature,  adapted  with  elegant  propriety  to  the  situation,  without  the  foolish  mode 
of  attempting  to  make  a  modern  building,  a  mere  museum  of  fragments  of  ancient 
art,  but  such,  as  a  man  with  the  talents  of  Phidias,  a  Christian  of  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, would,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  imagination,  produce.  But  there  are 
some  of  us  so  blinded  to  propriety  of  situation,  that  verily  it  is  to  be  believed, 
wo  should  glory  in  adorning  a  Christian  church  with  mere  copies  of  the  figures, 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  What  would  Phidias  have  said,  if  he  had  been 
commanded  for  the  Parthenon  to  copy  exactly,  the  sculptural  records  of  some 
obsolete  religion  ? 

682.  But,  how  inferior  are  we  in  general  to  the  ancients,  in  the  materials 
of  our  buildings.  Marble  is  not  demanded,  for  the  exterior  of  an  English  build- 
ing ;  it  is  here,  the  most  costly,  and  the  least  durable,  and  therefore  in  this  cli- 
mate the  least  proper  for  use.  But  granite  and  Portland  stone,  are  imperiously 
demanded  :  these,  we  possess  in  abundauce  ;  they  are  durable  ;  and  perhaps  the 
latter  kind,  bleaches  to  a  colour,  finer  than  any  material  of  which  trie  ancients 
made  use  to  any  erreat  extent.  Greenwich  Hospital,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  St. 
Martin's  Church,  the  Horse-guards,  Somerset  House,  the  Post-office,  and  most 
of  the  buildings  erected  in  London  by  Wren,  are  of  this  precious  material.  In 
many  instances  where  the  vertical  joints  of  Portland-stone  have  been  finely 
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wrought,  the 
m*  eootposted 
condition. 
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lit.  they  are  scarcely  visible  ;  olid  Chough   some  of  these  building*   which 
''  "     have  two  erected  150  years,  they  are  still  in  almost  perfect 


683.  Lastly,  as  if  in  England  Grecian  architecture  were  not  brought  suffi- 

cicnlly  int..  disrepute,  to  the  other  indignities  which  it  luis  already  sntfered  is  to  bo 

■  are  to  have  their  way)thc  art  of  "  Polt/r/iroiui/"    Withoot  denying 

that  bite  of  tinsel,  or  the  oxides  ami  stains  of  metal,  in  ay  h\   indu.-try  over-curious, 

he  f. I  [in  suiiie  parts  of  ancient  marbles,  mid  that  in  some  cases  even  n  general 

overlay  of  [Hunt  may  be  found,  and  in  others  au  ornamental  pattern  ;  the  author 
fcarlossly  asserts  that  he  believes  the  best  architect?  of  ( Ireeee  and  of  Ionia  were 
incapable  of  any  thing  so  trifling  :  the  soul  of  nobleness  and  of  grandeur,  which 
mirks  exhibit,  shews  them  to  have  been  incapable  of  descending  to 
■ai-h  petty  f:.li]H.Tius.  The  architects  uf  the  Parthenon  would  have  been  ils  much 
offended  by  the  "  Poly  chromic  "  delilemcnt  of  their  works,  as  would  the  great 
fltllllUj.  were  one  of  his  busts  to  he  ]iuiutcd  in  colours  and  placed  for  a  wig- 
block  in  a  hair-dresser's  shop. 

If  the  bare  finding'  nf  any  thing,  whatever  it  be,  upon  a  Grecian  huilil- 

Itto   prove  it  to  form  pari  of  the  original    design,   then    will   the  celebrated 

ly  of  the  Erectheon    bo  token  for  pint   nf  the.  original  fabiie,   idthough  its 

"-  :-  taste  differ  go  much  from  those  of  the  body  of  tho  temple,  and  axe 

style,  that  fen  i lern-  jealous  of  their  In  moor  would  imitate  them, 

much  they  might  admire  the  work  generally. 

685.  It  weighs  with  the  aathor  little,  that  some  of  the  Germans,  perhaps  for 
I  of  opportunity  for  shining  in  great   and   original  architectural  research  like 

the  Stuans  of  Britain,  should  attempt  to  build  up  the  false  art  of  Pulii-gcwgawd- 
■•«,  M'e  cm  suffer  some  extravagance  1-.  be  mingled  with  the  fineness  of  iutel- 
kit  which  the  Germans  possess;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  genius  which  their 
romance,  their  drama,  and  their  music  exhibit,  we  can  excuse  them  even  when 
they  appiuach  the  confines  of  insanity. 

686.  But  with  the  Britons  who  have  all  the  honour  of  Grecian  research  to 
themselves,  no  singularity,  no  un-hiatoric  assumptions  me  needed  in  order  to 
ciiiu  a  name  in  architectural  literature  :  if  tho  field  v  hi.li  ha-  lie  en  gone  over  by 
the  British  Dilettanti  lie  not  sufficiently  wide,  how  much  remains  in  Asia  Minor 
yet  unexplored?  How  much  is  there  still  left,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  exalt 
taste,  while  the  fevered  small-minded  pursuit  of"  Pulychromy"  can  only  hasten  in 

Britain  the  d  own  lid  1  uf  pretended  ( ireeiau  art.  IV the  inborn  British  preference 

of  aimple  grandeur  to  gaudy  little  frippery.  "  Polychromy"  may  servo  for  tho 
architecture  of  paper-hangings,  and  of  theatrical  scenery,  in  which  it  is  found 
difficult   by    simple   reugbJy-eketched  chiaro  icuro  lo  do  justice  to  die  exquisite 

**""   first  attciii|it  to  apply  it  to  the  exterior 
o  banish  it  immediately  from  our  soil. 

687.  If  all  the  stains,  the  washings,  the  m/wr-additions,  the  repairs,  the 
mendings,  the  gilding?,  the  cohuiriugs,  the  oxides  remaining  from  mineral  pig- 
ments, which  during  two  or  three  thousand  years  may;  have  been  given  to  a 
building  in  hide  its  decay*,  to  humour  the  fancy  of  a  priest  or  an  archon,  to  ex- 
pend the  contribution?  .,1"  liberal  votaries,  to  give  an  air  of  new  smartness  in 
degenerate  limes  to  an  old  building  erected  during  the  purity  of  art,  if  these  in 
despite  of  the  silence  of  history    (audible    enough    upon   most  other   subjects  of 

I    pro\e  ihiii   l'oiychr.uuy  nils  a  con.ilanl  and  necessary  part   of  pure 
architecture,  then  mat  the  gold,  the  blue,  the  red,  the  yellow,  the  lime-wash  to 
e  found  in  most  of  our  parish  churches,  he  with  equal  certainty  proved  to  be  the 
I  inventions   of   the  free-masons,    and    absolutely  necessary  to  Christian 
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architecture.  And  with  equally  good  ground  may  the  loose  white-wash,  which 
a  few  years  since  was  laid  over  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  an  expense 
which  would  have  furnished  all  its  choir-window  with  fine  stained  glass,  be  taken 
for  the  original  work  of  Wren  ;  then  may  the  black  stains  in  the  interior  of  that 
edifice,  which  before  the  late  colouring  appeared  like  fine  marble,  be  taken  as 
evidences  of  Polychromy, — though  with  equal  probability  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  august  walls'  disclaimer  of  the  application,  lest  St.  Paul,  viewing  his 
church,  should  say  as  he  did  to  the  high-priest,  "  Thou  whited  wall."  If  all  that 
is  to  be  found  at  the  ruins  of  a  building  is  to  be  taken  in  spite  of  chronology,  and 
of  whatever  be  its  taste,  as  part  of  the  original  work,  what  field  have  we  tor  false 
dogmatical  assertions  upon  taste  in  nearly  all  our  sacred  edifices  I  the  same  kind 
of  proof  would  show  that  the  blocks  of  material  composing  the  present  front  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  were  placed  there  by  George  Dance, — dim  of  the  solid 
race,  which  built  Sboreditch  church  and  the  Mansion-house,  and  who  himself 
designed  St.  Luke's  hospital,  and  the  fronts  of  Newgate, — all  of  them,  in  spite  of 
their  faults,  the  most  substantial  and  the  finest  of  their  kind.  Nay,  the  small 
enrichments  in  a  lower  style  of  Athenian  art,  which  have  been  added  to  the 
celebrated  portico  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  might  by  the  same  mode  be  proved 
to  l)e  Dance's  own  work.  "  These  pretended  corrections  do  mischief.  Edifices 
"  should  be  left  as  originally  built,  whatever  be  their  taste,  or  their  want  of  taste : 

they  serve  as  histories,  and  enable  us  to  confront  and  purify  more  and  more  the 

tastes  of  succeeding  times*" 

Nay,  Dance's  work  at  the  London  Guildhall,  set  up  when  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  under  a  cloud,  is  by  the  same  reasoning  incontrovertibly  part  of  the 
ancient  hall ;  and  the  mixture  of  genius  and  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  which 
that  modern  addition  displays,  will  be  referred  surely  to  antiquity. 

688.  Little  is  wanted  in  England  to  bring  Grecian  architecture  altogether 
under  persecution  and  ban  ;  and  the  art  of  "  Polychromy,''  worked  up  out  of  the 
rust  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  from  the  impertinences  of  rallen  art,  will  suffice  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  degradation. 

689.  Lovers  of  4<  Polychromy !"  disclaim  a  pursuit  which  can  never  elevate 
architecture,  and  in  which  may  be  spent  much  of  that  precious  time  of  which  we 
have  too  little, — that  time  which  may  be  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  ennoble 
art  and  science,  by  original  invention,  by  the  philosophy  of  reason,  and  by  such 
divirg  into  the  laws  of  nature,  that  architecture  may,  like  the  works  of  the  cre- 
ation, be  founded  at  ouce  on  economy,  convenience,  and  beauty  :  such  pursuits 
may  place  your  names  among  the  greatest,  while  sacrificing  solid  and  reasonable 
research  for  the  tinsel  and  minced  glare  of  "  Polychromy ,"  can  only  afford  the 
reputation  of  an  useless  architectural  petit^mattrc.  The  author  once  heard  a  naval 
surveyor  propose  to  cover  for  beauty,  preservation,  and  economy,  the  whole 
exterior  of  Somerset-house,  with  black  paint.  Surely  this  would  not  be  thought 
barbarous,  by  those  who  insist  that  the  marble  walls  and  the  "wooden  walls  of 
Athens  were  alike  bedizened. 

690.  There  may  be  of  the  sublime,  in  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  English  castle- 
gate,  with  its  high  and  broad  flanking  towers,  with  no  "  Polychromy,"  but  that 
of  Time  dispensing  lichen,  moss,  stone-crop,  wall-flowers,  and  ivy,  with  a  beauty 
of  keeping  man  cannot  imitate  :  but  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  sublime  in  an 
Athenian  Propyl^a,  however  august  in  itself,  the  aspect  of  which  is  shred  fine, 
tinseled  and  yelked,  redded  and  purpled,  by  a  man  of  a  minced  spirit,  as  if  in 
emulation  of  the  harlequin  gaud  of  a  show-booth. 


•  Tomo  i.  p.  146.  Quest*)  pretese  rorrczioni  fauno  rabbia.  Si  debbono  lancia  gli  edlfizj  come  aono 
Mati  atvhitettati  da*  loro  Autori,  di  qualunque  gusto  sieno,  o  di  disgusto:  aervono  di  atoria,  e  di  con- 
fnmto.  e  per  depurarc  aempre  pi  A  il  gusto  de'  poster!. 
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(tftht  Question,  How  Far  the  Modern  Architect  in  Imitating  Grecian  Architecture, 

should  Imitate  the  Grecian  Structure  of  Building*  t 

691.  Grecian  architecture,  formed  when  art  was  in  its  purity,  but  when 
irchitectic  science  was  in  its  early  childhood,  exhibits  even  far  less  skill  than  was 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  more  massy  Egyptian  edifices. 

692.  It  b  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  people  so  shrewd  and  highly  gifted  as 
were  the  Greeks,  in  procuring  and  elevating  a  stone  lintel  of  no  great  span,  (and 
which  would  have  broken  with  a  comparatively  small  access  of  weight,)  would 
have  expended  as  much  money  and  labour  as  would  have  procured  a  magnificent 
narble  column,  or  a  frieze  the  immortal  work  of  Phidias,  had  they  been  acquainted 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  with  the  arch. 

693.  Hardly  can  any  person  of  common  intellect  deny  that  they  would 
hive  used  its  strength  and  economy  for  the  sustentation  of  many  parts  of  their 
edifices. 

694.  It  then  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  a  modern  English  archi- 
tect should  altogether  banish  from  his  edifices,  the  leading  features  of  which  are 
Grecian,  all  appearance  of  the  arch.  He  will  find  few  employers  willing  greatly 
to  enhance  the  expense  of  an  edifice,  and  greatly  to  enfeeble  its  structure,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  arch  :  and  yet  he  will  hardly  like,  in  a  building,  to  mix  up  with 
H  the  decidedly  Roman  appearance  of  arches. 

695.  That  the  Greeks  were  not  in  the  purest  times  of  their  architecture, 
averse  to  curvilinear  forms,  the  Tholus  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates, 
their  mouldings  and  enrichments,  the  shafts  and  flutings  of  their  columns,  and  tho 
curvature  of  the  Corinthian  abacus,  sufficiently  prove. 

696.  And  after  all,  the  instances  of  the  walls  of  Grecian  buildings  now  remain- 
ing, and  of  any  apertures  in  tHfcm,  are  so  exceedingly  few,  that  we  indeed  have 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  general  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  formed  the 
heads  of  their  ordinary  doors  and  windows  ;  we  are  as  ignorant  on  the  subject 
as  a  stranger  coming  two  thousand  years 
hence  to  England,  and  viewing  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  would  be  of  the  existence  of 
our  gauged  arches,  or  of  the  more  perverse 
mode  in  which,  in  disparagement  of  skill, 
so  many  of  our  doors  and  windows  are  now 
covered. 

697.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  but  in  deciding  against  the  use 
of  arches,  in  imitation  of  Grecian  architecture,  we  adopt  that  which  is  the  most 
expensive  and  the  least  secure  in  structure.  Even  in  the  beautiful  Church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Brixton,  the  only  one  of  our  modern  Churches  which  has  any  high 
pretension  to  the  title  of  pure  Grecian,  the  heads  of  the  architraves  of  the  fine 
and  simply  grand  windows  are  sunk  something,  although  joined  in  three  pieces, 
probably  with  concealed  arch-joints. 

698.  Some  of  our  best  modern  architectural  constructors  (if  not  our  best 
designers)  have,  in  imitation  of  the  curved  form  of  the  dome  of  tho  Choragic 
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Monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  the  curved  plan  of  the  nne  edifice,  and  of  the 
later  Greco-roman  edifices  of  Athens,  boldly  blended  the  safe,  economical*  useful, 
and  elegant  arching  and  vaulting  of  Roman  architecture,  with  the  correctness 
and  purity  of  the  details,  columns,  and  entablatures,  of  Grecian  architecture ;  in 
fact,  they  appear  to  have  begun  with  Grecian  architecture,  what  Palladio,  San 
Micheli,  Jones,  Wren,  and  Chambers,  effected  with  Roman  architecture, — they 
retained  its  ornaments,  but  did  what  the  Greeks  themselves  did  with  Egyptian 
architecture, — they  bent  it-to  their  purpose  :  what  was  stubborn  they  reduced, 
what  was  inapplicable  they  omitted,  what  was  needed  they  added* 

699.  The  question  is,  in  so  doing,  did  the  Greeks  two  thousand  yean  ago, 
and  do  the  moderns  of  the  present  day,  offend  thereby  against  taste  ?  Tnii 
question  the  author  will  not  verbally  answer  ;  but  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  state, 
tnat  he  believes  the  Greeks  were  too  refined  to  build  other  than  according  to 
the  most  advanced  state  of  their  science  ;  farther,  that  he  would  not  build  a 
Cathedral  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  either  a  flat  ceiling,  or  with  square- 
headed  windows  ;  and  he  rather  thinks,  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  anomaly,  that 
he  should  adopt  the  finest  examples  of  Roman  Corinthian  ;  and  that  in  its 
decorations,  he  should  mix  sculptural  imitations  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  wrought  by  our  Chantreys,  the  favour  of 
whose  talents  would  be  as  much  an  honour  to  himself  as  to  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Of  the  Inutility  of  the  Porticos  of  Most  Modern  English  Buildings. 

700.  Thk  porticos  of  ancient  temples,  appear  to  have  been  erected,  first, 
for  dignity  ;  and  secondly,  for  the  priests  or  the  people  to  stand  under,  while  the 
latter  were  nut  in  general  allowed  to  enter  a  sacred  edifice. 

701.  In  a  climate,  cold  and  rainy  like  that  of  England,  and  with  the  peculiar 
habits  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  gatherings  of  the  people  without  doors  are 
not  frequent :  thus  one  of  the  greatest  uses  of  the  portico  of  a  modern  English 
Church,  Palace,  or  other  public  building,  is  to  afford  immediate  shelter  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  upon  coming  for  entrance  to  the  building,  whether 
on  foot,  by  horse,  or  by  carriage :  hence  we  find  that  the  porticos  of  those 
modern  buildings  which  upon  state  occasions  should  appear  in  their  fullest  and 
most  perfect  lustre,  have  at  that  time  added  to  them  for  protection  of  the  comers, 
wretched  hovels  of  bed-ticking,  or  of  rusty  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  or  of  can* 
vass  oil-cloth  or  rough  weather-boarding. 

702.  No  portico  should,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  erected  at  the  portal 
of  a  public  building,  without  being  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  to  admit  through 
its  lateral  inter-col umniations  (and  that  without  distorting  them),  the  largest 
class  of  carriages,  which  should  ascend  by  a  very  gentle  acclivity  behind  the 
front  columns,  which  would  stand  gracefully  aud  simply  upon  a  continuous  zocle, 
stylobata,  or  pedestal ;  which  disposition,  in  saving  the  columns  of  a  portico 
from  the  anomaly  of  standing  upon  detached  pedestals,  as  those  of  the  Post- 
Office,  London,  would  satisfy,  in  that  particular,  the  most  fastidious  lover  of  pure 
Grecian  architecture. 

703.  Carlton  House,  London,  the  work  of  the  great  Henry  Holland,  one  of 
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if*  bet  of  England1!  re  I  sed  a  line  Corinthian  porti 

elaborately  enriched,  under  which  a  carriage  could  ilr 


m.    this 


o  of  Port- 

i  drive  :    il  was 

■■■■?  Quite  large  enough  to  admit  carriat-es  without  widening  the. 

imniations  of  ii  ,   hut  iheti  the  front  of  il  was  free  from  the  vulgar 

1    I  ia  viui;  it.-  central  inter-cnluniTiialion  distended,  and 

e  than  atoned  for  am  complaint  of  any  petty  fault  ;  with  its  line  intrinsic 

i  magnificent  entablature,  perhaps  over  enriched,  it  o 

ed.  whether  England  ever  possessed  any  other  [tortieo  at  " 

made  the  age  jealous  of  i'  an  though  out  of  season,  it  was  loo 
_■,.,.!  for  this  century  ;  I  fie  enemies  of  their  country's  glory  in  the  arts,  i-nn- 
detuned  it  -.  its  whole  gorceoos  masonry,  which  shewed  that  Ungland  had  yet 
■SBC  carver,  m  stone  left,  disappeared,  to  make  way  lor  heaps  of  moulded 
mortar,  and  for  gigantic  overgrown  attics',  which  trample  beneath  their  feet 
ii ■!-  of  columns,  as  if  columnar  architecture  were  not  in  England 
already  abused  enough. 

704.  The  columns  of  (his  portico,  it  is  true,  have  re-ap|icarcii  at  llic  National 
ItjU(.ti  ,  but  then,  broken  hy  removal,  and  lying  some  years  unappropriated,  then 
reworked  into  meagreness,  though  |jlaced  in  a  situation  where  they  arc  visible 
from  ■  very  great  distance,  and  surmounted  but  by  .1  low  plain  unenriebad 

entablature,  and  no  longer  forming  a  shelter  tinder  "hiidi  1  he  rat  rinses  <>l  pnnres, 

iiii-n  may  drive,  truly  the  once  regal  ami  useful  minim  id'  (aillon 

House,  is  no  more.     It  was  the  only  new   work  of  architecture  which  George 
ihe  Fourth  produced  out  of  his  profuse  expenditure  in  building  materials. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Oh  the  Preteni  Genua:  Se&eol  0/  Anliitecture. 

705.  Thk  present  German  school  of  architecture,  is,  take  it  altogether, 
rutilh-il  to  very  considerable  praise  ;  its  works  possess  much  grandeur  of  con- 
iwrdinn.  much  beauty  ofsculptur.il  decoration  in  the  very  finest  style  of  art, 
'.tended  with  considerable  constructive  science  ;  we  have  in  none  of  our  own 
modern  architecture,  such  exquisitely  imaginative  beauties  :  most  of  our  modern 
ire  bald  anil  mean  ;  some  few  of  them  posses  correctness,  but  of  even 
,  some  appear  colder  still  than  the  stone  id'  which  lln'v  are  built  ;  in  some 
points,  however,  our  build tiiir-  are  very  riiperinr  to  any  (if  tfioic  of  the  Germans  ; 
tir  amid  the  eicellences  of  our  foreign  competitors'  works,  there  is  a  rudeness, 
wfcsch  is  totally  surprising  ;  a  certain  blending  of  the  very  worst  principles  of 
lb*  »ery  worst  Gothic,  at  total  variance  with  the  snaring  beauties  of  their  school) 
■  hitli  rises,  in  some  respects,  beyond  the  work-:  of  the  very  Gri.rk>  [hcmselies  . 
without  Ibis  dash  of  Tedesco  corruption,  their  workB  would  be  too  soaring,  too 
tlhswusJ,  to  be  human  ;  their  designs  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  two  opposite 
principles  resident  in  man  ;  could  we  transfuse  into  our  architecture  the  un- 
polluted classical  and  inventive  beauties  of  the  Germans,  we  .should  both  warm 
■  ;  but  we  need  only  to  copy  the  vices  of  the  German  school,  to 
i.nnpletc  the  ruin  of  our  own  diseased  architecture. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

Of  the  Vice  of  Not  Finishing  Buildings  as  they  were  Originally  Designed. 

706.  Certainly  another  vice  in  modern  English  architecture,  is  the  not 
finishing  edifices  as  they  were  originally  designed  ;  true  this  is  no  new  rice. 
St.  Paul's  Church  escaped  this,  and  is  consequently  tho  most  complete  large 
building  ever  erected  ;  in  this  respect  no  other  great  Cathedral  in  the  world  can 
in  any  manner  compete  with  it ;  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  may  be  something  larger, 
it  may  as  yet  be  internally  more  highly  adorned,  but  altered  as  it  was  by  many 
succeeding  architects,  increased  in  bulk  but  not  in  beauty,  with  an  exceedingly 
defective  and  crazy  facade  which  would  never  permit  its  intended  campanilef  to 
be  reared,  it  fails  in  competition  with  our  own  beautiful  Cathedral,  which  mines, 
and  re-mosses,  pyramidizes  iu  all  its  small  masses,  these  uniting  to  form  extended 
pyramids,  and  again  the  whole  structure  combining  to  form  one  mass  spiring 
upwards  into  one  grand  pyramid  of  decoration  ;  all  shews  the  fashioning  hand  of 
a  thorough  master  ;  while  to  its  lovely  outline,  and  decorative  richness,  it  joins 
the  lofty  quality  of  the  most  profoundly  skilful  and  scientific  structure  :  though 
its  astonishing  bulk  stands  upon  a  quick-sand,  it  has  fewer  settlements  and  defect! 
than  perhaps  any  other  great  building  in  existence  ;  so  extended  is  its  base,  so 
nicely  are  its  mosses  adjusted,  so  admirably  are  thev  poised,  counter-poised,  sod 
tied  together  ;  those  who  are  so  half-witted,  that  they  cannot  admire  the  beau- 
tiful structures  of  the  mid-ages,  without  disparaging  all  other  works,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  will  allege,  that  much  material  has  been  wasted  by  Wren  in  his 
great  work  ;  the  author  is  of  another  opinion  ;  he  admires  the  construction  of 
such  works,  he  admires  all  their  excellences,  but  he  does  not  admire  defects  in 
them,  or  in  any  other  buildings  ;  it  is  the  excellence  of  all  buildings  which  he 
would  admire  ;  he  doubts  not,  that  Wren  could  have  erected  St.  Paul's  with 
one  fourth  part  of  the  materials  now  used  in  it,  and  that,  so  as  to  last  as  long  as 
any  of  the  Gothic  structures  have  endured  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  many 
of  them  arc  frequently  out  of  repair  ;  Wren's  object  was  to  raise  such  masses 
that  for  many,  many  ages,  they  should  resist  time,  and  storm,  and  almost  earth- 
quake ;  he  formed  his  work,  both  to  last,  and  to  be  worthy  of  lasting  ;  such  are 
its  unearthly  excellences,  that  we  feel  ashamed  to  complain,  that  it  has  order 
above  order,  that  its  columns  ure  coupled,  that  it  needs  stained  glass  windows, 
that  it  has  some  faults  of  detail  which  cannot  be  defended  :  what  work  on  earth 
is  free  from  objections,  which  we  find  even  against  the  works  of  Heaven?  j. 
For  many  ages  it  will  stand  the  finest  living  example,  of  unity,  completeness,  .. 
skilful  design,  and  successful  execution  ;  its  very  faults,  compared  with  the  very  j 
beauties  of  most  of  our  modern  wild  works,  are  chastened  correctness  ;  those  j 
who  never  saw  it,  know  not  its  excellence  ;  its  graceful  and  picturesque  outlines,  ■■ 
composed  of  many  intricate  parts,  never  yet  were  correctly  represented  by  the 
painter  or  the  engraver. 

707.  It  is  certainly  a  tormenting  thing,  that  Somerset  House,  the  noble  and 
superb  work  of  Chambers,  which  is  the  only  pile  we  have  in  London  anything 
like  a  palace,  it  is  a  mortifying  thing,  that  this  should  not  have  been  completed, 
exactly  as  the  excellent  architect  intended  :  not  the  slightest  deviation  should 
have  been  permitted  under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if 
King's  College  increase  to  a  just  extent,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will,  either  it 
must  be  removed  to  a  separate  building,  or  the  whole  of  Somerset  Place  must  be 
yielded  up  to  so  good  a  purpose  :  then  how  *absurd  to  change  the  order ! 
Chambers  was  illustrious  in  his  style,  he  was  rarely  equalled,  and  was  never 
surpassed  ;  he  was  besides  a  sagacious  builder  ;  the  masonry  of  his  work  is  all 
exquisite  :   then  why  change  the  order  of  architecture  ?     It  seems  the  eastern 
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tine  of  Somerset  House,  must  nut  have  ihe  same  order  as  the  rest  of  the  pile, 
hut  one  the  same  as  to  the  new  private  building!  in  the  Strand  uud  about  London 
Bridge  s   mange  kind  of  unity. 

70S.  Why  was  the  front  of  the  Custom-house  altered  r  true,  tho  original 
front  had  ■  thousand  fault-',  Imtli  of  deafen  and  execution  ;  but  amid  its  faults  it 
possessed  much  grandeur.  Why  was  il  altered  ?  Why  was  the  present  scattered, 
oieui,  wild  ill-pro  portioned,  portico,  imitated  from  the  mean  man  of  the  huild- 
|m  >  Whjr  were  the  other  alterations  made  ?  true,  the  original  Long-room  had 
■  unity  roof,  without  tie-beams,  but  it  might  have  been  re-built  of  the  original 
form,  with  a  proper  roof;  the  farmer  Long-room,  had  a  good  deal  of  second  rate 
beauty,  and  great  grandeur  :  the  present  Long-room,  is  tame  and  mean  ;  it  cou- 
of  genuine  architecture  i  the  room  has  size,  but  no  grandeur  ;  and 
tho  paltry  elliptical  ceiling  over  it,  is  a  very  sad  successor  of  the  former  coffered 
dome*  :  before,  the  room  wauted  height  amazingly,  but  now  it  altogether  wants 
i-i|in„  i.-tl. 

Tin'  alteration  of  an  original  design  when  once  begun,  is  the  greatest 
k  of  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  an  architect  ;  it  always  causes  immense 
T  ;  and  no  good  whatever,  to  any  building,  has  ever  resulted  from  it.  This 
ucious  self-importance,  is  the  true  reason  why  we  have  such  a  number  of 
s  ami  ends  of  1  ulildings,  but  so  few  of  them  complete  ;  lor  this  perhaps  there 
exist  no  cure,  till  the  legislature  shall  pass  an  act,  authorizing  proceedings  by 
till  of  pains  and  penalties,  against  any  architect,  who  in  future,  shall  alter  tho 
lylc  of  any  uutiuished  public  architectural  work. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

Of  lie  Chant  in  Enghih  Bmidingi  front  not  following  One  Daigit  ;  and  of  the  Little- 
btjj  iiiul  Alciiaru-u  which  thence  Heiull,  even  from   the  Mott  Extended  Outlay. 

"in.  Ni.iiiim;  in  architecture  is  now  done  upon  a  grand  scale  ;  nothing  is 
snw  done  according  to  one  uniform  design  ;  we  have  enough  of  building,  but  all 
remains  a  collection  of  littleness,  not  like  those  sands,  which  through  time  become 
rocks  ;   our  sands  remain  sands. 

711.  That  assemblage  of  pieces  of  buildings,  lying  between  Charing  Cross 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  this  ;  many  things 
begun,  and  hardly  any  thing  complete,  there  is  in  this  situation,  enough  of  build- 
in!',  to  have  formed  something  grand,  something  wonderfully  grand  ;  but  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  unfortuoate  pervcrseness  of  circumstances,  that  the 
whole  is  a  mass  of  irregularity  and  misfortune  ;  it  is  true,  the  little  existing 
cruinh  of  White  Hall  Palace,  shines  like  a  dazzling  gem,  in  spite  of  its  having 
unlcr  above  order,  and  mitred  entablatures  ;  it  has  such  masterly  boldness,  such 
••implicit v  yet  such  richness,  such  justness  of  proportion,  and  such  u  truly  royal 
aspect,  thai  it  gives  the  lie  to  criticism,  and  if  it  have  faults,  makes  one  wish  that 
we  had  more  of  such  faulty  architecture. 

712.  It  is  also  true,  that  one  cannot  but  admire  the  beautiful  Corinthian 
>nlpr  of  the  buildings  erected  by'  Sir  John  Sonne,  at  the  corner  of  Downing 
Street  ;    but  (hen  one  is  obliged  to  regret,  tluit  it  is  crushed  by  u  heap  of  blocks 

i,  which,  if  admitted  at  all  to  a  building,  are  belter  employed  in 
lalatng  it  out  of  (he  mud,  than  in  crushing  it  down  into  it  ;   and  one  c  annul  hut 

i  ijt  its   columns  require  to  be  of  a  larger  size,  in  order  to  appear 

■   I,  less  thin-set  and  scattered  ;  this  latter  fault,  however,  belongs 

■j the  north  front  of  Somerset  House,  the  work  of  a  consummate  master  of  pro- 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

Of  the  Loss  which  t/te  Architecture  of  England  Suffers  at  the  Present  Day  from  ike 

Hurry  with  which  Edifices  are  Now  Erected, 

713.  Another  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of  modern  English  edifices,  of  their 
inferiority,  and  of  their  extravagant  expense,  is  the  hurry  with  which  many  of 
them  are  erected. 

Incited  by  what  they  see  reared  in  worthless  rapidity  around  them,  few 
employers  are  now  content  to  wait  a  sufficient  time,  for  their  architect  to  con- 
sider every  part  of  an  intended  structure,  to  arrange  its  component  details  with 
exactness,  to  ascertain  correctly  the  parts  of  the  fabric  which  will  need  great 
strength, — to  disburthen  of  weight,  useless  material,  and  consequent  cost,  those 
parts  of  the  fabric  which  will  have  no  sustaining  duty  to  perform  ;  and  then  too, 
in  the  execution,  the  super-structure  is  reared  before  the  foundation  has  come  to 
a  state  of  rest  ;  ceilings  arc  formed  before  timbers  have  assumed  by  gravity  and 
shrinkage  their  ultimate  forms  ;  floors  and  joiners'  work  originally  made  of  un- 
seasoned materials,  are  still  more  swollen  by  the  damp  from  the  walls  and  plas- 
tering ;  the  wood- work  painted  while  soddened,  afterwards  shrinks  like  the  timber- 
work  of  the  erection,  and  through  the  damp  confined  by  plastering  and  paint,  fklk 
into  the  consumption  of  drv-rot  ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  though  even  it  may  have 
been  built  with  some  skill  and  science,  is  a  mass,  in  its  walls,  its  timbers,  its 
joiners'  work,  and  its  plastering,  of  flaw,  sliriukage,  settlement,  and  dry*  rot  :  if  it 
be  ever  so  plain  a  fabric,  the  cost  of  the  mistakes,  alterations,  and  misapplications 
of  material,  have  swallowed  up  more  than  would  have  added  elegant  rational 
adornment  without  stint  to  a  sound  and  praiseworthy  structure,  to  which  few 
repairs  would  afterwards  have  been  necessary  ;   while  time  and  gravity,  would 
have  more  and  more  knit  together  and  consolidated,  through  many  an  age  of 
hoary  fame,  a  fabric  so  formed  in  wisdom,  in  art,  and  the  delicate  refinement  of  a 
mind  anxious  to  perform  the  most  with  the  smallest  means, — a  mind,  which  look- 
ing over  the  whole  design,  could  find  out  where,  by  reducing  inert  or  destructive 
burthen,  to  obtain  the  funds  for  the  delicate  chisel,  where  by  refusing  the  waste  of 
shuttered  bricks,  it  could  find  payment  for  the  honest  mason,  where  by  confin- 
ing the  plasterer  to  work  which  could  last  and  yield  him  credit,  he  could  dis- 
cover wherewithal  to  obtain  stone  granite  or  even  marble  columns,  which  five 
hundred  years  hence  might  tell  the  observer,   "  This  is  the  work  of  an  honest, 
"  skilful,  and  tasteful  spirit,*  and  cause  him  to  demand,   "  But  what  were  the 
M  other  boasted  fabrics  which  tradition  tells  us  stood  beside  this  building  ;   are 
11  all  departed  ?   where  is  their  stone  ?   where  is  their  taste  V   where  is  their  sci- 
"  once  V  have  their  fragments  gone  with  Grecian  marbles  into  museums?  arc  the 
•'  rising  geniuses  of  modern  schools,  now  occupied  in  drawing  their  lineaments'? 
"  is  the  engraver  multiplying  beautiful  representations  of  them  't   does  the  anti- 
"  (piary  now,  through  hours  far  beyond  midnight,  waste  his  health  in  composing 
"  treatises  upon  I  heir  excellence  ?   do  the  learned  dispute  upon  their  situations, 
"  and  their  several  intended  uses,  and  refer  to  them  as  illustrations  of  history,  arts, 
"  and  manners  ?    have  they  caused  a  cessation  in  the  invention  of  architecture  i 
"  and  i»  tin1  whole  world  now  occupied  in  reproducing  them,  in  the  materials 
"  which  are  to  be  found  from   Greece  to  Cafiraria,  from  Ireland  to  Cart  hay  ? 
"  have  they  in  Kairo,  or  in  the  Thebes  itself,  stopped  the  eager  traveller  in  his 
"  pursuit  of  the  wonders  of  Mit/.raiin  V   has  the  Parker's  cement  of  England,  that 
11  vanquisher  of  the  sturdy  quarry-men  of  Port  Ian  (L  and  of  the  men  of  science  of 
"  London,  hreotuc  naturalized  in   Ham  the  land  in  which  Jacob  was  a  foreigner, 
"  has  it.  «enled  up  her  quarries  ?  does  the  wandering  Italian,  transport  to  Botany 
"  liny,  rosin  from  cement  casts  which  beautified,  in  their  way.  the  once  boasted 
"  '  Metropolitan  Improvement*  ?  " 
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71 1.  This  worthless,  seine  loss,  Hurry  in  building,  tills  gar  architecture  uuli 
brutality  and  consumption.  Now  thai  our  Church  Architecture  is  reduced  to  a 
bankrupt  HHlHMliuh  of  scarcely  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  what  was 
formerly  considered  but  decent,  our  un-churcli-liko  lanes  are  rendered1  s.ii II  more 
main  and  decrepid,  by  taint;  finished  before  their  unseasoned  materials  have 
dried  anil  shrunken,  and  thus  architecture  grows  worse  and  worse.  While  tho 
•  cry  f'-»  hundreds  of  pounds  which  are  now  allowed  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
English  Church,  demand  that  every  farthing  of  the  poor  eipenditure  should  bo 
turned  to  good  account,  and  that  if  possible  wisdom  should  make  up  tor  jmr- 
■imony.  do  we  find  this  ?  till  lately,  at  least  two  years  were  allowed  for  the  crec- 
bnn  of  an  ordinary  Church  j  now  we  find  such  a  structure  completed  in  one;  thus 
all  seasoning  of  the  timber,  (see  $  $)7.)  all  that  motion  and  that  subsidence  which 
might  lake  place  before  the  plastering  and  ultimate  completion  of  tho  fabric,  now 
occur  alter  tho  unsanctified  hove!  is  opened  ;  and  the  wretched  work  becomes 
b  satire  upon  our  excellent  Church,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  our  architecture. 

715.  In  private  buildings  for  trade,  besides  tho  injury  from  rashness,  incon- 
ndention,  useless  burthen,  and  weakness  where  strength  is  required,  Ihc  pro- 
prietor not  unfrequently  more  than  doubles  the  present  outlay,  from  not  forming 
any  decided  plan,  from  doing  und  undoing,  from  setting  a  crowd  of  men  to 
iMMr  doing  something  upon  the  premises — but  standing  more  in  each  other's 
w»y  than  performing  any  absolute  work  :  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
■  ic  more  cheaply  away.  It  is  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a  small  retail 
■Met*,  t"  expend  .£1000.  in  cutting  away  the  chimneys,  and  refitting  in  a  coarse 
sod  rulgnr  way  the  lower  story  of  0  house,  when  more  deliberation,  hut  action 
y.iU  ri.1.,1.'  rapid,  might  have  done  the  w  ork  more  -i.itjiillv  ami  more  elegantly  for 
MOO,  Were  such  an  employer  to  ho  in  tho  first  instance  told  that  he  would 
'.  he  would  be  amazed  :  but  fancied  rapidity,  and  fancied  economy 
from  rapidity,  put  him  from  the  benefit  of  good  marketing  ;  he  loses  the  advan- 
iffBCt  i  he  pays  the  full  price  for  materials  which,  were  they  seen 
ii  mild  be  discarded  ;  Hut)  lie  pays  the  full  wages  of  good  artificers, 
la  men  of  whom  many  are  hardly  in  ability  beyond  common  trndeless  labourers, 
sad  who,  from  being  over  numerous  in  one  spot,  prevent  each  other  from  action. 
Many  ;■  trader  by  ■such  roily,  to  avoid  lite  sliipput'e  uf  bit.  l>iiiiin;s>  I'ur  a  week, 
npBtlencc  waste, the  income  of  a  whole  year. 

710.  Some  of  the  richest  builders  of  London,  have  made  their  fortunes 
from  the  frauds  resulting  from  this  weak-mindedness  ;  while  a  large  proportion 
•f  those  contractors  who  have  built  churches  with  integrity,  have  met  with  no 
d  but  a  debtors'  prison. 
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ty  t*V  Wkdom  0/  the  Ancient  Architect*  and  Old  Mailert  in  Projmrtioning 
their  Are/iitcctural  Ornament!  to  the  Dittanee  from  lUhich  they  wen  to  it 
Fiewcd. 

717.  How  wise  was  the  proceeding  of  the  ancient  architects,  in  alwgys 
tusking  their  ornaments  of  size  proportioned  to  the  distance  from  which  they 
were  to  be  viewed.     The  smaller  and  smaller  a  building  is,   the  more  delicate  in 

may  be  its  ornaments  ;  whereas  if  a  building  be  very  lofty,  besides 
the  increased  dimensions,  many  parts  require  to  he  retrenched  altogether,  so 
that  what  remains  may  be  distinct  ;  for  the  eye  hardly  reaches  in  pure  vision, 
through  n  mass  of  air,  charged  perhaps  with  vapour,  to  a  great  height,  without 
such  n  device. 

718.  Thus,  the  colossal   Corinthian  order,  round  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's 


shed  ml,  being 


1  h«  1 


wed  from  tho  ground  at  a  great  distance,  has  only 


one  row  of  leaves  in  its  capitals,  instead  of  two  ;  but  we  hare  modem  church 
campaniles,  which  have  something  wrought  on  their  Corinthian  capitals, 
luit  which  the  eye  cannot  make  out,  till  on  ascending  lo  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  assisted  by  a  telescope,  it  perceives  that  doves  supply  the  place 
of  volutes. 

719.  This  very  serious  architectural  error,  renders  and  justly  to,  our 
modem  works  unpopular  i  the  expense  of  that  little  sculpture,  which  a  proud 
but  mean  age  allows  us,  is  thrown  away  ;  nay,  more,  it  mokes  our  works  appear 
confused  and  crumbling,  rather  than  decorated. 

720.  All  the  works  of  every  age.  which  have  become  celebrated,  have  a 
grand  boldness  in  their  conformation  :  so  nature,  in  forming  her  noblest  counte- 
nances, always  docs  it  by  making  some  feature  prominent. 


721.  At  the  present  day,  when  have  fallen 
ture,  and  nearly  all  thos 


disuse  architectural  sculj>- 
.  projections,  bold  decorations,  and  other 
legitimate  devices,  which  (when  clossicid  architecture  was  successfully  worked 
up  lo  meet  the  religious  and  domestic  wants  of  (  liri.it inn?,  in  habits  una  opinions 
far  different  from  the  accomplished  ancients,)  gave  richness  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  through  necessity  merely  plain  walling,  columns 
sometimes  being  either  not  required  or  absolutely  obstructive  and  incon- 
venient, nothing  else  lias  supplied  the  loss  of  the  various  well-proportioned 
and  well  applied  ornaments,  which  in  some  way  or  other  always  rendered 
buildings  formerly  agreeable ;  though  indeed  we  sometimes  find  a  cornice 
thirty  foot  from  the  ground,  with  mouldings  but  an  inch  or  two  in  height, 
delicately  enriched,  while  close  tu  the  ground,  by  a  perverse  change,  a  range 
of  honcysuckle-llowers,  by  rloricultural  exaggeration  swollen  to  an  altitude 
of  three  feet,  is  placed  as  a  balustrade  between  columns  eight  inches  or  a  foot 
diameter. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

Of  Beauty  of  Outline  in  Buitdingi ;   of  Ut  Inferiority  of  U<e  Morierm,  Compared  in 
Matteri  i  and  of  the  Inutility  of  Decoration. 

722.  Bdt  that  for  which  the   ;; 

modern  architects,  is  elegance  of 

,  however  eiceptio liable  in  point  of  details,  has  a  grand,  a  neat,  and  a  pic- 
turesque outline.  The  Gothic  steeples  of  all  countries,  the  done  of  Saint  Paul's, 
and  the  bell-towers  of  Wren,  and  numerous  other  old  buildings  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  whether  viewed  from  afar  or  near,  they  all  have  almost  universally, 
an  imposing  and  agreeable  appearance  ;  their  considerate  architects,  seem  at 
Once  to  have  designed  the  eloguiil  outward  shells  of  buildings,  so  us  to  contain 
amply  all  the  internal  requisites,  without  unsightly  additions;  or  if  from  any 
necessity,  enlargement  of  a  pile  afterwards  became  necessary,  the  picturesque 
massing  and  grouping  together  of  the  buildings  was  never  lost  sight  of. 

723.  But  what  is  the  mode  now-  pursued  ?  In  most  instances  very  different. 
A  debased  exterior  copy  of  some  old  building,  is  made  on  a  small  scale,  in  hue 
materials  ;  this  pretended  economical  crust,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  is  dweoverad 
eventually,  to  be  neither  high  enough,  lung  enuugh,  nor  broad  enough,  lo  con- 
tain  pmpcrry  all  the  accommodations  and  interna]  details  of  the  building  :  hence 
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m  aided  the  external  tncumb ranees  of  lantern -1  ights,  ugly  dormers,  chimney;, 
wlather  deforming  excrescence?,  for  which  modem  buildings  are  ao  celebrated. 

734.  Nature,  always  contrives  to  place  every  necessary  apparatus,  witbin 
llip  tutnpnss  of  the  genera]  outline  ;  lint  most  modern  buildings,  exhibit  the  same 
contrivance,  as  birds  would,  if  their  giblets  being  omitted  within,  were  afterwards 
iketrerud  upon  their  baeLs. 

lis.  If  a  building  at  a  distance,  appear  ugly,  it  is  in  rain  that  it  have  delicate 
ihcbjnenti,  and  that  it  be  composed  of  rich  materials  ;  it  cannot  please  either 
icnlgar  or  the  tasteful,  nor  can  the  scientific  give  it  commendation. 

736.  The  qualities  of  form  anil  outline,  stand  apart  from  all  the  potty  quar- 
jIh  about  orders  and  stylos,  by  which  unskilful  professors  have  pestered  and 
li'U'-ii'iJ  a  once-nobtc  art. 

727.  The  most  picturesque  edifices  of  all  countries,  have  a  wonderful  similar- 
ilv  in  their  outline.  The  most  perfect  architectural  composition  is  that  which 
!,,':,.,  ,,iir  immense  Pyramid  of  Decoration  con.tisling  of  many  minor  subservient 
pinmidid  masse*  : — such  are  the  celebrated  Indc-mcalem  Tombt  of  Akbar  at 
■  ■  SI i a  at  Sosscram,  Huniaiuoii  at  Delhi,  iinii  the  Tiij  Mahal  at  Agra: 
well  ire  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  steeples  of  St-  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Urido's,  and 
thow  of  all  the  others  of  Wren's  churches. 


728.   While  upon  (lie  subject  of  outline,  the  author  ennnot  refrain  from  con- 

tmdietirii',  u  fur  at  iii  him  lies,  the  opinion  put  forth  wii.li  regard  to  spires  by  Mr. 

ia  iiqui-iti-  work  upon  "  The  Ifutnry  and  Aiilii/iiilir/.  <•/  llir  I'ltihedrnl 

"  Churili  nf  tfriluliuri/,"  (p.  74).      "  Although  this  spire  is  un  object  of  [lopular  and 

:urioeity,it  cannot  In.'  properly  regarded  us  beautiful  or  elegant,  either 

■  in  itself,  or  as  a  member  of  the  edifice  to  which  ii  belongs.  A  May  pole  or  a 
'■  pillar  tree,  ;ij>ynimid  or  a  plain  single  cnluui.  ,  can  never  satiety  the  eve  of  an 

■  artiirt,  or  be  viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  mun  of  taste.  Either  may  be  a  hcau- 
"  tjful  accessory,  or  be  pleasing  in  association  with  other  forms.  The  tall  thin 
"  spire  ia  also  lar  from  being  an  elegant  object.     Divest  it  of  its  ornamental  bunds, 

■  crockets,  and  pinnacles,  it  will  lie  tasteless  and  formal,  lis  we  may  see  exempti- 
•';•■■■  \  in  the  pitiful  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  Queen  Square,  Bath  ,  but  associate  it 

■  ,.  ill   proportionate  pinnacles,  or  other  appropriate  forms,  and  like  the  spire  of 

■  Si.  Mary's  Church  in  Oxford,  and  that  of  the  south-western  tower  of  Peter- 
"borough  l.athedral.  we  ore  then  gratified." 
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Very  odd  reasoning  this,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the  in-born  feeKags  of 
nearly  every  native  of  Christian  lands.  The  author  would  hare  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  refute  such  a  passage  if  it  had  been  put  forth  by  any  other  than  an 
antiquarian  gentleman  to  whose  taste  and  perseverance  we  owe  so  much. 

729.  By  the  denuding  process  mentioned  by  Mr.  Britton,  every  thing  ac- 
counted beautiful  in  the  world  might  be  rendered  both  uncouth  and  ugly :  thus, 
take  away  the  features  of  the  finest  head  and  face,  you  have  remaining  a  raw  skull : 
take  away  the  sauce  garniture  and  cookery  of  a  feast,  and  you  leave  but  crude 
flesh,  raw  vegetables,  and  a  few  other  things  equally  untempting. 

730.  The  builders  of  the  Christian  steeples,  those  outward  beacons  of  a 
religious  country,  so  caught  from  the  true  sublime  one  of  the  chords  holding 
mastership  over  the  human  heart  and  feelings,  that  the  tottering  child  and  the 
snowy-headed  old  man,  the  religionist  and  the  scoffer,  the  churchman  and  the 
sectarian,  alike  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beauty  of  form  of  the  Church 
spires  built  by  our  forefathers  on  principles  the  mechanism  of  which,  perhaps, 
tney  cannot  understand,  and  from  feelings,  which  though  some  of  them  cannot 
possess,  yet  cannot  but  revere. 

731.  But  the  truth  is,  the  myriads  of  these  glorious  outward  church  adorn- 
ments which  told  at  every  step  the  alien  as  he  came  to  Europe,  in  this  land 
Christ  is  great,  now  deemed  useless  though  sublime,  employed  industriously  and 
profitably  that  portion  of  our  Christian  population  wnich  from  the  want  of 
employment  now  begs  or  tenants  the  workhouse  and  the  gaol. 

Ko  object  exists  more  sublime  than  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Caen,  unless  it  be  that  of  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Coventry, — none  more  sub- 
lime than  St.  Michael's,  unless  it  be  that  of  Louth, — none  more  sublime  than 
Louth,  unless  it  be  that  of  Chichester  Cathedral, — none  more  sublime  than  the 
steeple  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  unless  it  be  that  of  Antwerp  Cathedral, — none 
more  so  than  Antwerp  steeple,  unless  it  bo  that  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral, — none 
more  so  than  Strasbourg  steeple,  unless  it  be  that  of  Frcibourg  in  the  Breisgau, — 
none  more  sublime  than  Frcibourg  steeple,  unless  it  be  that  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, which  tapering  up  to  heaven  in  beauteous  proportion  till  it  seems  more  lofty 
than  it  really  is,  ap|>cars  as  though  it  had  drawn  down  the  very  angels  to  work 
over  its  grand  ana  feeling  simplicity  the  gems  and  embroidery  of  Paradise  itself ; 
and,  indeed,  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  English  florid  works  of  architecture  always 
retain  such  a  }>cculiar  character  of  sacredness  that  they  always  unfold  a  truly 
religious  appearance. 

732.  The  pyramid  is  Nature's  own  form  ;  her  mountains,  the  grandest  of 
earthly  musses,  diminish  to  heaven  ;  architectural  science  requires  that  a  building 
to  endure  should  end  in  a  pointed  summit :  a  mere  heap  of  sand  will  by  its  own 
gravity  assume  a  pyramidal  form,  aud  so  endure  for  thousands  of  years,  and  long 
outlive  a  wall  of  granite  reared  perpendicularly. 

733.  The  feeling  of  love  for  the  scientific  and  picturesque  form  of  the 
pyramid  is  so  inherent  in  man,  that  any  modern  steeple  which  is  erected,  is  imme- 
diately universally  condemned  if  its  outline  be  not  strictly  pyramidal,  and  the 
moitt  illiterate,  who  knows  not  why  he  condemns  it,  is  strictly  correct  in  his 
condemnation. 
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19  i.  A  pyramidal  outline  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  if  e>  en  a  dome  do  not  conform 
rueful  clumsiness,  and  disgust  to 
unary  ckn  of  beholders,  arc  tbe  sure  results. 
In  this  may  be  seen  the  wonderful  art  of 
...  proportioning  the  dome  of  St. 
P*ol"»  Cathedral.  The  cupola  is  placed  a 
ire  within  the  tambour,  so  as  at 
of  ice  to  suit  the  particular  -ehenie  of  its  con- 
struction, ami  to  form  a  pyramid.  De 
QiiiHiy  says  it  apt  rears  very  harmonious, 
notwithstanding  this  peculiarity  ;  but  tbe 
truth  is.  that  tbe  perfection  of  its  form  ema- 
nates from  ibis  diminution.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  modern  cupolas  built  by  Sir  John 
Some  and  others,  being  almost  ns  large  in 
diameter  as  their  tambours,  show  as  little 
maatery  of  the  picturesque  as  of  construc- 
tion, and  violating  the  principles  of  natural 
taste,  have  become  so  unpopular  as  to  have 
iibraim  ii  fi.r  themselves  the  cognomen  of 
"  Pepper-boxes  j"  and   the  same  title,  but 

too  often  applies  to  bad  copies  of  the  ogive  domes  of  King's  College  Chapel,  from 
ibuir  not  being  built  with  the  graceful  and  spiring  elegance  of  their  prolo-types. 

733.  The  principle  of  the  picturesque  in  architecture,  absolutely  requires 
that  if  a  mass  have  not  u  plain  square  outline,  it  should  appear  to  be  hewn  out  of 
an  exact  pyramidal  or  conical  block. 

736.  The  principle  appears  to  hove  been  fir*!  discovered  in  Egypt,  and  to 
have  spread  over  all  nations  from  China  to  tbe  fart  heat  extremity  of  ijjtmpr-. 

The  some  principle  pervades  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  Egyptian  needle, and 
[ho-e  vast  moles  of  masonry  which  ascend  to  an  enormous  elevation  before  the 
Egyptian  temples:  it  pervades  the  Grecian  ftmfthe  Reman  Temple,  the  Athenian 
Choragic  monument,  tbe  Pagoda  of  China,  the  mysterious  edifices  of  Mexico, 
the  temple  of  ancient  Hindoostan,  the  Mosque  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Modem,  and 
the  Christian  steeple. 

797.  The  Greeks,  whose  several  atates  were  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  raising  such   ample  funds  ;is  powerful    kingdoms  like  ancient  Egypt 

i''  i turn   Britain,  never  erected  ImiWiugs  w liii'h  Mere  nut  small  and  low  ;    most 

of  their  edifices,  therefore,  not  breaking  above  the  general  altitude  of  their  dwelt 
iDgs,  lliey  did  not  require  that  strict  attention  to  perfect  pyramidal  outline  which 
WM  always  attended  to  in  the  lofty  buildings  of  other  nations.  They  made  no 
advances  whatever  in  the  more  lofty  departments  of  science  which  were  requisite. 
and  which  were  of  necessity  called  into  use  in  the  construction  of  such  gigantic 
edifices,  they  contented  themselves  with  a  mere  triangular  facade. 

738.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  upward  diminution  requisite  in  order  to  correct  the  otherwise  overhanging 
appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  a  building,  whether  from  optical  illusion,  or  from 
lie  projection  of  a  cornice  ;  hence  we  find  many  of  their  finest  edifices  were 
furniP'd  with  the  plain  faces  of  their  architraves  receding,  as  if  to  continue  tint 
upward  diminution  of  their  columns.  But  the  proper  display  of  sculpture  in 
the  Frieze  of  an  order,  in  general  forbade  that  member  to  recede,  except  in 
small  buildings,  such  as  the  Choragic  monuments  of  Lvsicrates  and  Thrasylliis, 
which  were  fully  taken  into  the  eye  at  one  view.     Of  the   following  niicieut 
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boildlngl  the  faces  of  (lie  architraves  recede  :  at  Athena,  the  Parthenon,  the 
temples  of  ThBHH*  K^  Eroetbwa,  and  the  arch  of  Adrian, — at  Salonika,  the 
"  Iueantada," — at  Rome,  the  external  and  internal  orders  of  the  Pantheon,  (he 
temples  uf  Jupiter-Ton  a  as  and  Bacchus,  the  reputed  frontispiece  of  Nero,  the 
reputed  temple  of  Pallas  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  the  arch  of  Oonstaotine.  and  the 
Ionic  and  Composite  orders  of  the  Coliseum  ;  at  Tivoli,  the  reputed  Temple  of 
Vesta  :  all  these  examples  show  (he  possession  of  the  same  knowledge,  but 
different  degrees  of  skill  in  making'  DM  of  it  ;  and  there  is  at  Agrigentum  > 
remarkable  monument,  shown  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  his  "Magna  Graecia,"  the  order, 
entablature,  and  other  members  uf  which,  all  converge  upwardly  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  spires  of  Norman  architecture,  as  at 
Rochester  Cathedral.  This  structure  is  reputed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Theron,  Tyrant 
of  Agrigenium. 

739.  In  buildings  to  be  viewed  from  a  great  distance,  the  great  art  consists 
in  making  them  appear  plivu-iii;."  from  every 
point  of  view.  Wren  was  in  this  as  great  a 
master  as  in  geometry  ami  construction  :  not 
only  do  his  steeples  boar  the  teat  in  a  front 
view  ;  but  when  viewed  diagonally  and  in 
vnrious  other  way?  they  still  conform  to  pyra- 
midal outlines  whether  passed  down  their 
utmost  breadth,  or  through  the  distended  open 
part*  of  them  which  appear  in  a  side  view. 

How  ill  the  moderns  have  succeeded  in 
Iteeple  building  by  piling  one  discordant  heap 


I  I 


\ 


Zli  another,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
oat  universal  contempt  with  which  the 
architect,  the  architectural  critic,  and  the  pub- 
lie  in  general,  view  our  modern  steeples  :  to 
raise  upon  each  other,  to  coarse  broken  out- 
lines, imitations  of  delicate  small  works  of 
ancient  architecture  which  stood  on  the 
ground.  cannot  satisfy  the  mind  or  the  eye  : 
these  things  all  require  to  be  designed  on  pur- 
pose :  the  higher  the  stages  of  the  work 
ascend  they  are  more  and  more  restricted  in 
general  magnitude  by  the  outlines  of  the 
pyramid,  vol  Irmu  their  superior  altitude  they 
require  to  be  designed  in  ti  larger  and  simpler 
style,  otherwise,  nut  being  read  by  Iheuyc,  ' 
they  become  confused  and  thence  tasteless. 
The  steeple  of  the  new  church  at  Shsdwflll,  from  being  formed  with  *  good  oat- 
line,  has  received  almost  general  praise,  although  its  details  arc  coarse  and  its 
materials  are  mean  and  fragile  :  ifie  easy  labour  of  drawing  two  pencil  boundary 
lines,  meeting  at  its  summit,  gained  for  its  designer  this  praise,  and  saved  him 
from  the  reprehension  given  to  many  works,  the  details  of  which  would  rank 
higher  if  placed  in  proper  si  mat  inns.  The  author  always  knew  that  good  steeples 
were  formed  on  this  principle,  and  he  has  been  much  pleased  by  finding  the 
boundary  lines  remaining  in  pencil  upon  ancient  dm  wings  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

Of  how,  from  At  Neglecting  of  Architectural  Modelling,  the  Picturesque  Forms  of 
Bmlatngs  are  Injured  ;  Of  the  Incapability  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to 
judge  of  the  Probable  Effect  of  an  Intended  Building  from  drawings  alone;  and 
of  the  Impositions  which  are  frequently  practised  tn  the  Pictorial  Effect  of 
brawings,  from  not  representing  Buildings  of  the  proposed  Materials,  and  with 
the  Outhnes  and  General  Perspective  Appearances  which  they  will  absolutely 


740.  Another  principal  source  of  the  ungracious  aspects  of  many  of  our 
modern  fabrics,  is  the  almost  total  disuse  of  general  models  of  them.   Persons  un- 
acquainted with  architecture,  are  unable  to  foresee  the  effects  which  will  result 
from  a  design  of  which  drawings  only  are  produced  :  old  practitioners  are  them- 
selves frequently  deceived  in  this  manner.     Small  as  may  be  the  acquaintance  of 
the  judges  with  the  subject,  few  perhaps  would  be  the  occasions  in  which  they 
Would  adopt  the  external  forms  of  buildings  as  they  are  erected,  did  they  see 
them  previously  in  models.    Scarcely  can  the  most  accomplished  professor  of 
architecture  know  thoroughly  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  an  intended 
building  except  from  a  model  of  it,  and  without  the  fabric  be  of  very  simple 
general  form. 

741.  The  model  of  an  intended  building  should  neither  be  small  nor  highly 
finished  :  for  the  meanest  building  reduced  to  the  petty  dimensions  of  an  ordi- 
nary model,  and  with  all  its  details  shewn,  is  apt  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
uninformed  iudge  from  the  form  and  picturesque  merit  of  the  design,  to  the 
delicate  skill  of  the  model-maker:  delicacy  may  be  indulged  in  in  the  model 
of  a  building  already  erected  ;  for  if  the  building  be  really  good,  no  delicacy  of 
modelling  can  do  it  sufficient  justice  ;  the  finest  model  can  but  in  the  most  im- 
perfect manner,  represent  the  sculptural  graces  of  an  accomplished  work.  The 
object  of  the  model  of  an  intended  work,  is  the  preservation  of  the  work  itself 
from  gross  errors,  while  a  small  model  can  afford  no  instruction  whatever  for 
the  design  and  workmanship  of  the  minute  ornaments  of  it. 

742.  Of  late  veaxs  perspective  drawing  has  been  made  almost  to  supersede 
architectural  modelling  ;  and  as  used,  it  has  become  an  art  more  pernicious  than 
useful. 

743.  A  model  shows  at  once  the  bad  points  of  a  design  ;  but  in  a  perspective 
drawing,  such  as  usually  made,  the  best  aspect  is  chosen,  every  thing  disagree- 
able is  lowered  or  concealed ;  every  thing  calculated  to  make  a  picture  is  elevated 
and  made  prominent  ;  irregularities  are  corrected  ;  proportions  are  improved  ; 
brick*  or  stone,  or  plaster,  receives  from  the  colour-box  the  same  brilliant  com- 
plexion ;  thus  that  which  an  ordinary  judge  has  supposed  would  be  grand,  pic- 
turesque, and  beautiful,  turns  out  mean,  harsh  in  outline,  and  disappointing. 


744.  If  the  design  for  the  new  Church  at  Pi  ml  ico 
had  been  properly  modelled  before  the  work  was 
executed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  outlines  of  its 
turret  would  have  Dccn  in  most  views  so  harsh  ; 
when  near  and  in  front  of  the  Church,  the  ap| 
artco  is  not  unplcosinir :  as  you  take  a  diagonal  i 
elegance  disappears ;  but  when  you  arrive  at  distance 
sufficient  to  loae  the  minute  details  of  the  work,  a 
diagonal  view  of  the  turret  presents  a  broadiah,  plain, 
unpicturesque  heap,  surmountod  but  by  a  very  small 
superstructure,  which  is  altogether  insufficient  to  fill 
out  the  outlines  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

745.  Because  models 
sure  picturesque  grace  to  < 
reason  why  no  artist,  even  by  his  best  efforts, 
did  them  complete  justice  in  his  delineations  :  a 
effort  is  now,  on  account  of  this  relaxation,  absolutely 
requisite  to  palliate  the  demerits  of  our  architecture. 
A  Few  shillings  bestowed  in  modelling  the  general 
form  of  each  of  our  new  Churches,  would  have  saved 
them  from  a  world  of  the  harshest  criticisms. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 


74li.  The  he  is  no  .imall  boasting  at  the  present  dasjr  of  architectural  drawing. 
An  architect  cannot  draw  too  well  ;  but  when  he  obtains  much  practice,  he  wul 
lind,  that  besides  designing  the  form  and  the  details  of  his  works,  he  has  little 
time  llir  drawing  ;  in  general,  he  has  us  little  time  for  making  the  clean  and  fair 
copies  of  his  drawings  us  the  sculptor  has  for  the  stone-cutting  department  of  his 
art  :  while  if  he  cannot  design,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  other  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which  he  should  possess,  he  should  cease  to  call  himself  an  archi- 
tect. 

747.  In  making  drawing  his  sole  study,  (but  with  the  interruptions  which 
business  will  naturally  bring)  the  pupil  becomes  only  a  bad  artist,  and  no  archi- 
tect ut  all.  The  pernicious  folly  of  imagining  that  he  who  can  make  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  make  on  architectural  building,  has 


a  structural  propriety  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  modern 

748.  The  pernicious  sentiments  which  place  so  high  a  value  upon  design, 
and  so  low  u  value  upon  execution,  arc  not  confined  to  England  ;  Antoine  Rod- 
delet  in  his   "  Euui  IlUloriuvi-  tar  k  Pont  Je  Ria/to,"  says,   "  Lea  projets  seuls 

Frocurent  souvont   l«>s  plus  beaux  litres  dc  gloire,  et  I'oxccution  ajoute  pen  a 
honneiir  de  celni  qui  a  oblenu  la  ]  ire  fere  nee."   (p.  iii.)     Notwithstanding  this, 
had  1'alladio  built  nothing,  and  had  Jones  not  erected  the  Banqueting  House, 


I  tWt  roulil  have  been  little  hoard  of.     But  in  truth  the  mere  drawing  docs  not 

I  fan  thu  design  ;  ingenuity    and  imculioii  may  be  tailed  fur  in  a  thousand  ways 

|  border  to  create  a  building,  and  yet  (lie  mere;  draughtsman  may  be  destitute  of 

I  lii.'in  both. 

749.  Now  that  the  architectural  student  too  frequently  misspends  his  time 
I      in  »niie*  touring  to  imitate  the  painter  in  drawing  thou  liutnan  figures  which  he 
I       ha  very  rarely  arrive*  to  execute   well,   he    rises  to  the  representation  of  a 
four  he  knows  how  to  form  a  roof  beneath  it. — most  of  his  lime  is  lost  in 
i.i!   mannered  copying  of  ancient  buildings,  without  going  into  (heir 
"nictuie  :  he  produces  ■  world  of  schemes  for  nothing*,  which  he  knows  will 
never  he  executed,  because  nothing  that  lie  has  done  is  natural,  and  suited  to  the 
purpose  ;  there  is  no  freshness  about  it.     His  lime  is  too  often  spent  in  the  rapid 
reproduction  of  useless  copies  (partly  changed  and  partly  injured)  from  former 
example*,  and  he   learns  little  else  than  to  draw  badly  in  a  cold,  a  stiffened,  au 
expired  art.     He  calls  this  taste  ;  hut  finding  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
Oct  awakened  to  admiration  by  it,  he  complains  of  their  ignorance  and  brutality. 
N'iih   iIht  time  sjicnl  in  learning  to  draw  badly,  a  work,  without  truth,  without 
philosophy-,   without   art.   without    structural    excellence,   without   geometrical 
irruiind-work,  without  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  without  real  beauty  either  abstract 
"Oj.  this  time  so  misemployed  might  have  been  successfully  employed  by 
'iim  (were  architectural  education  such  as  it  should  be)  in,  by  the  afro  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  at  the  utmost,  learning  thoroughly  all  the  known  arts  of 
trussing,  of  roofing,  of  vaulting,  of  doming,  of  forming  arches,  pyramids,  and  all 
other  parts  of  architecture  in  structural  perfection  :  this  safe  ground-work  with 
tlir    necessary  growth   of  mind,   evpiin-Hiii   of  power,  freedom   of  ability,   would 
I  rod  the  professing  architect  to  soar  aloft  over  all  the  chained  spirits  who  fancy  a 
few  water-colours  alone  can  raise  them  above  San  Michcli  and  l'alladio,  above 
W71.11  and  Chambers ;   they  know  they  cannot  surpass    Ritllaello  and    lluonarotti 
in  drawing,  yet  they  do  not  consider  that  they  might  with  ease  surpass  them 


.  .11  inn.     Tli.\   might  be  the  first  of  architects,  but  they  choose  rather  to 
la*t  of  artists  :  instead  of  gazing  with  an  astonished  ignorance  upon  undent 


"JO.  Nor  are  our  public  institutions  altogether  free  from  blame  with  regard 
o  the  nature  of  architectural  drawing  ;  instead  of  sending  their  members  to  SCOUT 
t  country  lor  accurate  delineation*  of  the  (bran  and  constructive  anatomy  of 
feuildings,  ancient  and  modern,  to  furnish  which,  stiidcnls  would  esteem  a  kind  of 
glory,  and  accurate  engravings  from  which  would  be  purchased  with  avidity,  and 
become  of  the  greatest  utility  to  society , — th ere  is  too  often  a  potty  competition 
raised  for  a  petty  prize  between  yoong  men  who  have  then  as  yet  imbibed  nouo 
i.f  1  he  elements  of  Constructive  architecture,  some  of  whom  from  disappointment 
jinoliitcli  break  down  and  never  afterwards  flourish  as  architects,  though  they 
may  lie  endued  with  caution, patience,  integrity,  invention,  ingenuity,  and  all  the 
qualities  from  which  alone  good  architecture  ever  resulted  :  we  are  thus  chiefly 
left  lor  our  delineations  of  Gothic  anil  other  architect  ore  to  the  artist  by  profes- 
sion, who  though  he  may  generally  succeed  in  pictorial  effect  belter  than  the 
architectural  draughtsman,  yet  from  want  of  technical  knowledge,  rarely  affords 
as  that  accuracy  and  that  structural  minuteness  which  the  practitioner  requires. 
We  even  have  to  suffer  from  the  antiquary  the  taunt  of  having  done  nothing 
towards  the  revival  of  Pointed  Architecture,  and  of  having  rather  depressed  it  by 
■  less  and  inaccuracy  of  modern  imitations  of  it.  It  would  take  our  public 
s  bin  few  ]  ears  10  afford  us  all  the  information  which  we  need.  I     '  "' 


effort*  of  their  pupils  and  retainers  being  chiefly  confined  to  external  forms  and 


PART  I. 


admeasurements,  they  obtain  little  more  information  upon  the  subject, 
would  the  anatomist  from  measuring  the  skins  of  animals,  or  from  merely  drmriag 
their  external  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

Of  the  Disuse  of  Symmetry  in  Modern  Architecture,  and  how  the  very  Original  Sfa- 
nification  of  the  word  "  Symmetry"  seems  to  be  lost  to  Architecture, 

751.  Correspondence  of  dimensions  in  the  arrangement  and  parts  of  build- 
ings, affords  that  charm  which  forms  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  but  it  is  that  perfection  which  we 
least  frequently  find  in  the  works  of  the  moderns.  Now  there  is  always  some 
absurd  excuse  or  other  which  leads  the  modern  practitioner  to  ruin  the  aspect 
of  his  buildings  by  rendering  them  unsymmetrical. 

752.  How  awfully  noble  was  the  symmetry  of  the  Egyptian  buildings  :  what 
delicate  agreement  was  there  in  the  parts  of  a  Grecian  temple,  with  its  columns  of 
equal  dimensions,  with  no  petty  deviations,  with  none  of  that  dogged  aspect  which 
we  find  in  most  of  the  colonnades  of  the  moderns,  as  if  beauty  consisted  in  irregu- 
larity :  what  perfect  symmetry  is  there  in  the  exquisite  Choragic  Monument  of 
Lysicratcs :  how  beautiful  is  a  Gothic  Cathedral  with  its  repetitions  of  arches, 
vaultings,  ribs,  pinnacles,  and  other  decorations. 

753.  This  symmetry  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  outward  perfections  which 
God  has  given  to  his  works.  The  very  insects  which  we  thoughtlessly  consider 
the  meanest,  and  crush  to  death,  are  formed  with  a  thousand  times  more  sym* 
metry  than  the  most  costly  work  of  man  ;  no  flower  that  grows  wild,  not  a  weed 
that  is  trampled  upon,  is  without  the  most  exquisite  symmetry. 

754.  Symmetry  (true  symmetry)  does  not  consist  in  a  wearisome  repetition 
of  the  same  minute  ornaments  throughout  a  building ;  this  pseudo  symmetry  is 
peculiar  to  the  modern  pauper  architecture  of  England.  No,  nature  after  she 
nas  symmetrically  formed  and  sketched  out  her  general  figures,  fills  up  the  work 
with  such  wonderful  variety,  that  the  anatomist,  the  botanist,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, may  sometimes  spend  a  whole  life,  and  with  the  strongest  magnifying 
power  scarcely  discover  all  the  graces  and  perfections  of  one  single  subject  or 
specimen  of  research. 

755.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Mid-eval  architects,  all  imitated 
nature  in  this  ;  their  buildings  charmed  by  their  symmetry  at  the  first  view,  and 
on  nearer  examination  they  afforded  to  the  mind  a  feast  of  delight  in  searching 
the  beauties  of  their  sculptural  ornaments,  whether  of  figures,  foliage,  or  other 
exquisite  details. 

756.  How  altered  is  now  the  adornment  of  our  buildings  :  very  few  of  them 
have  symmetry  ;  and  the  eye  cast  in  a  trice  over  the  bald  and  uninteresting 
fabric,  leaves  it  in  discontent  and  desires  no  further  search. 

757.  The  Egyptian,  awe-struck  with  the  un-carthly  grandeur  of  the  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  could  spend  hours,  days,  weeks,  perhaps  months  and 
years,  in  exploring  their  countless  hieroglyphics. 


R   XCV. 

T5f*.  The  Gieets  never  tired  uf  reading  the  sculptured  fables  or  theological 
liBiorir^  which  ranged  round  their  august  temple* :  they  offered  b  ■  their  imagined 
■iritics,  the  unblemished  sacrifice*  of  such  design  and  work  mans  hip,  as  sifter  thou- 
-  remains  unparalleled,  and  is  still  deemed  by  men  of  a  far  different 
fulti  as  the  most  precious  f.;nrincc  which  could  Lave  been  offered  by  llic  wor- 
shipper from  his  handy-work*. 

759.  Again,  where  is  to  be  found  the  mind  which  due*  not  delight  still  lo 
linger  upon  the  rich  mental  feast  wiiich  almost  all  our  glorious  Christian  Cathe- 
dral? afford  ?  Where  b  to  he  found  the  coarse  and  on-curious  spirit,  which  after 
il  has  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  explored  their  elaborate  and  changeful 
bomies,  (surely  the  emanation  of  inspiration)  desires  not  again  and  again  to 
return,  to  admire,  lo  imbibe,  ami  were  it  possible  to  re-produce  their  charms. 

\  nimctrv  which  the  Greeks  so  profoundly  understood,  not  only 
isted  in  mating  things  of  corresponding-  dimensions,  but  in  making  things 
appear  of  corresponding  dimensions,  by  correcting  those  optical  deceptions  which 
appear  onsym  metrical.  The  Greets  knew  well  that  illusion  by 
nliicli  things  °!  parallel  widths  appear  larger  at  top  than  at  bottom,  and 
like  the  skilful  musician,  who,  by  the  apparent  irregularity  of  flats  and  sharps, 
renders  his  melody  perfect,  they  disguised  the  seeming  imperfection  ;  they  know 
that  a  parallel  pilastur-ehoft  surmounted  by  a  far-projecting  capita),  would 
appear  to  diminish  downwardly,  as  may  be  teen  in  some  of  the  "  Metropolitan 
Improvements"  formed  since  the  decline  of  -yinmctrv  ;  they  therefore  gave  the. 
capital,  a  very  small  projection,  and  insensibly  diminished  the  shaft,  only  enough 
to  make  its  sides  appear  upright  s  the  same  love  of  symmetry  taught  the  Greeks 
bow  to  give  a  column  its  true  "  cntam"  so  as  not  to  appear  swelling,  but  to 
Mcont  tin  projections  of  its  base  anil  capital  from  making  it  seem  piuehed  in 
with  a  waist  in  its  middle  [  the  same  love  of  the  symmetry  of  effect,  taught 
lo  moke  the  angular  columns  of  a  temple  thicker  than  the  others, 
because,  when  viewed  diagonally,  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  reduction  of 
tpparent  size  by  the  atmosphere  than  arc  the  other  columns ;  and  the  some  love 
induced  them  lo  mate  the  internal  ranges  of  columns  of  a  temple  of  a  lighter 
proportion,  because  they  were  scarcely  seen  except  from  confined  situations,  from 
tthetice  they  must  always  appear  colossal. 

761.  We  have  now  few  edifices  erected  with  that  goodly,  that  debonnaire 
aspect,  which  makes  the  mind  at  once  feel  a  charm  ;  few  will  copy  the  perfect 

rbe  iiiter-CL.lijHihi.iiiijTi-  of  the  Parthenon,  but  thousands  will  imitate 
irregular  disposition  of  the  columns  of  the  Propyhra  to  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  architect  struggled  in  vain  with  a  gigantic 
Doric  order  which  could  not  be  enalai  ed  « illinglj ,  and  a  hich  refused  to  become 
symmetrical,  its  columns  appearing  in  the  elevation  as  if  set  in  a  circle. 


702.  There  is  another  kind  of  symmetry  which  requires  that  there  should 
Miine  appearance  of  proportion  bet h ecu  tlie  inside  and  the  outside  of  a  build- 
i  violation  of  this,  we  sometimes  at  the  present  day  find  the  it 


liiiiliiins;  adorned  with  ranges  of  large  and  massy  columns,  while  the  oulaide  of  it 
■  ->es  only  a  couple  of  small  and  mean  columns,  and  those  rendered 
.   beinj/ill  treated  in  some  of  the  modes  in  use  in  the  worst   times 
•  f  Home,  or  in  the  worst  style  of  modern  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

Of  0iroHo!ngirat  Symmetry  in  Architecture. 

763.  These  is  s  symmetry  of  chronology  in  architecture.  Tlic  mind  of 
refinement  relishes  iu'1  in  miilLiii.m*  of  former  works,  that  the  tastes  of  those  t  " 
different  nges  should  be  huddled  together.  The  mail  of  education  can  neve 
believe  but  that  such  confusion  rum  mites  from  ignorance,  or  from  what  is  still  worst. 
from  bad  taste  indulged  in  in  spite  of  knowledge.     We  have  in  the  Metropolis 


remarkable  instances  of  this  v 


n  attempts  a 


f  different  ages.  This  con dein nation  ol 
is  not  the  offspring  of  whim  or  pedantry. 
>uld.  if  he  ever  built  at  all.  be  free  from 


p;n  liriikrly  in  the  confusion  of  arches  of  different  a. 

chronological  confusion  in  architecture,  i 

One  who  never  saw  any  architecture,  would,  il 

this  mixture,  he  would  commit  no  error  against  chronological  symmetry. 

761.  If  a  man  neglected  chronological  symmetry  in  order  lo  combine  in 
one  building  all  the  structural  improvements  of  successive  ages,  his  work  would 
rank  vory  high  in  the  scale  of  philosophy  ;  but  for  one  instance  of  the  slightest 
approach  to  this,  we  have  a  thousand  in  which  the  irregularity  has  been  fallen 
into  simply  on  the  score  of  pleasing  an  eye  gifted,  it  is  pretended,  with  tho  pic- 
turesque, but  which  a  mind  of  delicacy  and  refinement  esteems  much  n 
lowly.  And  in  such  violations,  we  most  frequently  see  a  direct  offence  c 
mitted  against  common  stability.  He  who  is  least  leumed  and  least  experi- 
enced, offends  oftcnest  and  worst  against  chronological  symmetry.  Few  but 
tho  most  refined  are  uucontaminated  in  this  respect  ;  and  in  proportion  to  thf 
carefulness  and  richness  of  his  education,  does  a  man  abhor  such  a  mixture  ;  sue 
a  man  is  very  ID-Ntiafied  when  lie  sees  a  copy  of  the  Choragic  Monument  c 
,  an  Athenian  building  of  a  very  early  age  and  in  a  very  delicate  style, 

»d  with  modernisms  as  a  turret  over  a  modem  Italian  Doric  portico  with 
columns  of  cast-iron,  as  at  the  Chapel  near  Waterloo  place,  London  ;  he  is  little 
more  satisfied  when  he  sees  Athenian  edifices  of  far  dillerent  styles  and 
appropriated  to  the  same  building,  and  piled  upon  each  other,  whether  ii 
body  of  the  fabric  or  in  a  steeple,  as  at  the  new  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  London  ; 
he  is  still  more  dissntislied,  when  he  sees  copied  in  England  a  group  of  Italian 
buildings  consisting  of  a  bell-lower  of  very  early  mid-eval  architecture,  perhaps 
ofthi-  time  of  the  Saracen  influx  or  earlier,  mixed  with  other  buildings,  some  ol 
the  age  of  Palladio,  and  with  others  of  the  time  of  Borromini.  The  man  of  a 
delicate  mind  cannot  flutter  from  the  frowuing  unit  ttapeadout  Gothic  campanile, 
imitated  soon  or  eight  feet  square,  to  the  small  revived  classical  colon 
from  thence  to  the  ended  and  broken  pediment. 

7G5.  No  man  can  gain  repute  from  commencing  a  building  with  Grecian 
columns,  carrying  it  up  with  Roman  nrches,  and  finishing  it  with  the  bad  style  of 
modern  Italy,  or  surmounting  that  again  with  something  still  worse,  of  modern 
England.  None  of  these  compounds  can  obtain  lasting  repute  :  they  may  be 
valued  by  the  careless,  the  ignorant,  or  the  gross,  but  their  value  vrifl  have  tho 
duration  only  of  a  dream. 

766.  To  keep  to  one  style  in  Gothic  architecture  as  to  generals  is  easy 
enough,  yet  it  is  that  fault  into  which  the  actual  fabricators  of  our  buildings 
oftcnest  fall  ;  but  to  carry  them  through  with  appropriate  details  in  every  part. 
which  is  as  it  were  tho  delicate  syntax  of  architectural  grammar,  is  that  at  wnich 
is  arc  apt ;  yet  the  refined  antiquary  who  is  well  informed  on  this 
lot  to  call  ns  to  a  severe  account ;  and  he  proves  but  too  trull-  that 


campanile. 


vcty  few  of 
subject,  fail 
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.nor  we  haee  done  building,  should   commence  architectural  cduea- 

TtiJ.    AU  the  best  men  in  architecture  have  kept  !o  one  style,  except   to 

'if  performed  before  their  stylei  were  fixed  ;  and  none  of  then 
ner  admitted  a  mature  of  style*  in  the  seine  building  ;  for  the  largest  human 
work  appears  but  small  ;  and  to  cut  a  building  into  the  wrecks  of  different  age*, 
never  uun  increase  its  apparent  'i/,e  ;  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tects, and  those  of  Palladio,  Jones,  Wren,  and  Chambers,  ore  as  unmixed  in  their 
way  u  they  could  be. 

768.   No  person  of  architectural  refinement,  and  known  to  be  a  master  of  bis 
art,  was  ever  heard  to  commend   mere  transition  styles  ;   though  he  may  study 
h  style*  in  order  to  become  a  proficient  in  liio  history  and  chronology  of  hts 


■9.  The  very  young  practitioner  may  at  first  delight  in  them  as  in  toys, 
•a  he  grows  up  in  art  and  science,  he  throws  away  ;  he  may  be  pleased 
that  with  little  thought,  less  study,  and  stilt  less  skill,  he  can  please  those 
learned  in  the  matter  than  himself  ;  but  his  mere  self-esteem  will  gradually 
him  to  value  less  and  less  such  praise,  and  to  seek  in  a  chastened  philoso- 
ptiical  practice  of  architecture,  such  11  repute  as  loss  of  personal  friends,  and  the 
wearing  out  of  time,  cannot  deprive  him  of ;  the  first  is  a  sensual  architect  i  the 
fame  of  the  other  may  survive  many  ages  the  records  of  his  frailties  ;  the 
first,  works  for  the  lust  of  the  eve. — the  other,  deems  himself  successless,  if  by  the 
powers  nf  his  mind  he  cannot  claim  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  of  posterity. 


pow. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 


Of  Second -tend  Architecture. 


li  lie  under  the  charge  of  being  second-hand  architects  ; 
those  who  make  this  charge,  would  have  accused  the  Romans  of  bcin^  -ecmil- 
hund  architects  too,  because  they  adopted  orders  from  the  I  ■  recks,  wit! niiiiijly 

Ii  the  same  as  in  Greek  architecture,  though  so  different  from  it  in 
le  and  proportion. 
771 
:;s 
772 


771,     But  wherein  does  -ecu 
d  copy  any  former  work  for  somi 
f  architecture  is  second-hand  ;  il 
<t,  too  long  or  to< 


Ifladop 


d-handness  in  architecture  i 

■  modern  purpose-  lor  which 

is  like  a  tarnished  suit  of  clothes,  which  it 

i  short,  for  its  new  patron. 


'-  If  I  place  a  distorted  portico  where  there  should  he  a  gateway,  because 
tltc  Greeks,  not  understanding  the  arching  of  large  gateway*,  were  obliged  to 

Cut  up  with  an  inconvenient  and  distorted  colonnade,   my  architecture  is  second- 
and  indeed  ;    the  Greeks  seised   the   best  which  they  could  obtain,   I   seise  the 
■at.  though  I  pay  the  btuhesi  price  for  it. 

778.  If  I,  out  of  squeamish  affectation, 
B  the  back  of  a  portico  with  windows,  1 
lervtanding  lite  use  of  glass  for  windows,  mostly  avoided  such  perfon 

"   '  i  »ery  second-hand.     I  still  adopt  an  old  garment  which  docs 
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not  suit  the  wearer.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  even  in  their  mild  climates,  were 
judges  too  good  to  Tiave  remained  in  dark  holes,  or  in  open  sheds,  if  they  had 
understood  the  art  of  fabricating  cheap  window-glass. 

774.  If  I  pretend  to  imitate  Italian  architecture,  and  raise  to  a  common 
house  a  sham  campanile,  and  thereby  waste  as  much  expense  as  would  change  all 
the  stucco  of  the  rest  of  the  fabnc  into  fair,  good,  and  durable  stone,  besides 
crushing  in  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  sinning  against  that  admirable 
perfect  uniformity,  and  that  symmetry,  which  nature  adopts  in  all  her  works, 
whether  flower,  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  or  reptile,  my  architecture  is  second- 
hand ;  it  is  an  useless  and  dead  imitation  :  if  indeed  a  fine  prospect  were  to  be 
obtained,  I  should  have  reason  for  erecting  a  lofty  tower,  it  would  cease  then  to 
be  second-hand. 

775.  If  I  blindly  copy  in  a  new  fabric,  Elizabethan,  or  any  other  debased 
impure  transition  or  mixed  ornaments,  I  go  to  the  architectural  Monmouth 
Street,  I  desire  only  frippery,  I  have  no  relish  for  the  choice  in  art. 

776.  If  I  write  any  inscriptions  in  or  about  a  building  in  Gothic  characters, 
as  the  Creed,  the  ten  Commandments,  or  the  Dominical  Prayer,  I  still  shew  a 
love  for  the  second-hand.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Gothic  architects,  wrote  on  their  buildings  always  in  the  character  best  under- 
stood at  the  time  ;  if  I  write  in  an  obsolete  mode,  I  do  not  imitate  my  wiser  pre- 
decessors. But,  perhaps,  I  pretend  to  be  an  antiquarian  :  I  only  pretend  to  be 
so.  The  antiquarian  brings  to  light  things  ancient,  whereas  1  would  throw  the 
obscurity  of  antiquity  over  things  modern. 

777.  If  when  I 
adopt  Pointed  Architec- 
ture in  domestic  build- 
ings, I  disdain  upon 
every  occasion  the  su- 
perior comfort  and  con- 
venience of  sashes  hung: 
with  lines  and  weights  in 
cased  frames,  because  our  \£z 
forefathers  had  not  then 
invented  these  additions  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  mankind,  my  archi- 
tecture is  wilfully  second-hand  :  for  by  dividing  each  mullion  into  two,  I  may 
place  the  sashes  between  the  two  halves,  and  thus  preserve  both  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  mullions  and  tracery,  and  the  superior  comfort  of  modern  windows. 

778.  If  I  send  to  a  distance  for  red  bricks  to  build  an  edifico  with  because 
some  old  buildings  of  red  bricks  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  because  I  may 
have  seen  red  bricks  used  in  places  where  none  others  were  to  be  obtained,  my 
architecture  is  still  seevnd-hand,  I  adopt  at  an  increasod  expense  that  which  is 
disagreeable  to  those  whose  taste  is  usually  considered  the  most  delicate  ;  I  set  up 
that  'which  persons  of  a  weak  eye-sight  cannot  view,  whereas  I  should  allure,  if 
|K>ssible,  the  admiration  of  every  class  of  beholders.  My  taste  is  as  questionable 
as  if  I  were  to  patch  an  old  edifice  of  red  bricks  with  yellow  or  with  white  bricks. 

77!).  If  1  adopt  in  my  new  buildings  casts  or  ornaments  of  former  buildings 
scrupulously  copied,  and  without  relation  to  the  subject,  all  this  is  second-hand. 
Ornaments  in  architecture  should  mostly  be  re-designed  with  propriety  to  the 
occasion,  hut  without  corruption.  If  1  use  in  a  private  house  copies  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  I  do  not  reckon  them  as  part  of  the  architecture,  but  as  pictures, 
mihjects  of  a  museum  ;   or  if  I  use  them  as  parts  of  the  architecture,  it  is  merely 
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J80.  If  in  a  now  building  I  imitate  the  timber  houses  of  antiquity  in  tin: 
MM  kind  of  material,  I  have  n  relish  of  tbo  very  worst  kind  for  the  teetmd-lutud. 
Out  of  the  most  wretched  affectation,  I  adopt  a  dearer  material,  and  one  which 
will  burn  and  rot. 

m.  If  I  am  building'  in  the  wilds  of  America,  where  standing  timber  is 
mrinaco,  1  have  just  eicuae  on  the  score  of  economy  ;  I  savo  tho 
expense  of  carrying  away  the  timber,  and  I  save  the  total  expense  of  other 
materials  !  1  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  use  wood,  till  the  country  becoming; 
civilized,  wood  Incomes  scarce,  quarries  are  opened,  and  brick-Held*  are  esta- 
blished. 

782.     If  because  1  can  find  in  soft  climates  a  sort  of  varnish  over  the  pores 
"rough  stone,  1  fancy  1  have  an  unlimited  lici-nce  for  the  use  of  external  stucco, 
a  climate  which  in  two  or  three  years  exchanges  the  polish  of  white  marble  for 
sand,  while  Grecian  marbles  two  or  three  thousand  years  old  retain  their 
I  adopt  the  tecond-hand  In  the  most  reprehensible  manner. 

789.  Seeond-haitdneti  in  architecture  is  the  pecolar  folly  of  modern  England  : 
it  is  wasteful  pedantry  of  the  worst  kind  :  it  leads  men  to  prefer  things  unstable, 
in. I  tasteless, — for  taste  has  always  relation  to  the  age,  the  climate, 
•n<!  the  destination.  Neither  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs, 
iwr  the  Free-masons,  put  up  with  the  slightest  portion  of  inconvenience,  and  yet 
all  their  works  are  tasteful  in  the  highest  degree  ;  they  would  have  thought  it 
no  more  reasonable  to  adopt  things  merely  on  the  score  of  antiquity,  than  the 
■  i  uiieiiiii  would,  under  n  pretence  of  keeping  to  primitive  purity, 
Watt. 
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would,  under  a  pretence   of  keepin 
>  oilopt  the  improvement!  in  steam-engines  by  Jam 
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Grandeur  mid  Excellence   qf  the  ArthUectum4  Work,  of  England,  creeled  <* 
when  the  was  believed  to  be  poor,  weak,  mid  barbaroiu. 

E  England  w 
a  vet  nit  embroiled  ii 


bole  land 
ensiles,  monasteries,  Churches,  and  Cathedrals; 

.  ier  in  sound  condition,  or  in  obstinate  ruins  violently  thruwu  down. 
Now  that  England  has  become  a  miclitv  empire,  larger  will]  its  ilepeiul.mces 
than  was  perhaps  any  former  empire,— now  that  it  draws  to  its  bosom  the  gold 
of  all  the  earth,— instead  of  its  building  increasim.-  in  richness  and  grandeur, 
;!  fog  of  its  modern  architecture  has  become  mean,  weak,  tasteless, 
...substantial,  and  an  abortion  of  ut-liness  ;  built  in  modern  times,  we 
have  but  the  glorious  Cathedral  of  Sai.it  Paul,  and  n  comparatively  few  Other 
huildings  |  if  we  lalk  of  any  other  English  work  of  grandeur  beauty  and  delicacy, 
it  was  built  throe,  four,  five,  si*,  seven,  or 
England  was  poor ,'  and  weak  .'  and  barbaroiu  .' 

785.  We  have  in  modern  times,  steam-engines,  and  rail-roads,  and  stcam- 
vessels,  and  a  thousand  private  comforts  ;  but  all  that  makes  travelling  in  England 
.l.dightful.  all  that  is  worth  entering  steam-vessels  for,  aud  journeys  by  rail-roads. 


r  almost  eight  centuries  ago,  when 
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all  was  formed  by  our  barbarous  ancestors  ;  they  have  left  it  us  all  ;  we  have  done 
alniost  nothing  for  ourselves  in  beautifying-  the  land, except  to  form  roads  to  view 
their  works  :   had  they  not  done  so,  it  would  have  been  still  a  mere  desert. 

786.  If  any  one  enter  a  town  in  England,  the  mind  passes  in  disdain  the 
dapper  red  brick  or  yellow  brick  square  house  of  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer  ;  it  b 
uneasy  till  it  has  discovered  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  ;  it  rests  upon  that  with 
delight ;  the  heart  aches  to  sec  the  spoil  which  has  been  made  upon  the  once 
fair  fabric  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  ;  the  arches  that  have  been  dis- 
mantled, the  windows  that  have  lost  their  elegant  mullions  and  tracery  ;  the 
heart  groans  while  it  discovers  how  the  water-tables  and  battlements  have  been 
torn  down,  and  have  been  barbarously  replaced  with  red  shapeless  masses  by  the 
local  bricklayer  ;  yet  still  some  pleasure  rises  in  the  mind  at  even  the  small 
remains  of  ancient  taste  and  beauty  ;  a  broken  pinnacle,  a  panelled  and  foliated 
buttress,  a  capital  still  sharp  as  when  first  sculptured,  a  few  crockets  and  fmials 
not  yet  crumbled  quite  away,  a  portion  of  a  "purfled*  battlement  still  remaining, 
an  escutcheon  not  yet  quite  erased,  here  and  there  a  patchwork  of  gorgeously 
teinted  glass,  worked  up  among  the  modern  glazing,  and  perhaps  a  richly  carved 
beam,  or  the  tabernacle-work  of  a  baronial  tomb  elaborated  with  the  perfection 
of  masonic  cunning,  and  once  inlaid  with  engraven  brass, — all  these,  fallen,  de- 
graded, crumbling,  as  they  are,  give  a  painful  enjoyment  to  the  mind,  which  it 
cannot  feel  amid  the  starved  baldness  and  meanness  of  modern  architecture. 

787.  The  truth  is,  the  ancient  barbarian  thought  nothing  too  good  to  devote 
to  his  God,  but  was  himself  contented  with  the  plainest  fare  ;  but  the  modern 
free  mail,  while  he  pretends  that  the  plainest  temple  is  most  agreeable  to  Deity, 
thinks  no  luxury  too  extravagant  for  iiis  own  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

The  Inferiority  of  Modern  English  Architecture  Proved  from  Us  Unsuccessful  Mimic 

Nature, 

788.  TitE  great  proof  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  most  modern  English  archi- 
tecture is  the  bad  success  of  it  resulting  from  its  mimic  nature.  There  are  very 
few  indeed  of  our  modern  structures,  which  by  the  consent  and  acknowledgment 
of  every  one,  even  of  their  designers  and  executors,  might  not  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  much  improved.  How  different  is  this  from 
almost  all  ancient  works  ! 

789.  Thus  of  the  reputed  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  no  one  could  have  de- 
signed columns  containing  a  more  beautiful  union  of  the  robust  and  the  delicate,  of 
simplicity  and  richness,  of  lightness  and  solidity  ;  no  one  could  alter  a  single  pro- 
portion so  as  to  improve  the  design  ;  no  one  could  disposo  the  circular  penstyuum 
with  more  grace  and  symmetry  ;  the  addition  or  the  retrenchment  of  a  single 
member  would  injure  the  composition  ;  so  of  the  Parthenon ;  symmetry,  grace, sim- 
plicity, elegance,  richness,  sculptural  perfection,  massiness,  brilliancy  of  light  and 
depth  of  shade, — any  change  would  bring  injury  :  so  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of 
Lysicrates,  uniform  and  graceful,  a  precious  Bijou  in  art,  a  toy  fit  for  an  angel,  the 
multitudinous  base  parodies  in  every  possible  manner  of  this  exquisite  composition 
all  prove  the  superior  value  of  the  original  work  :  so  of  most  of  tho  other  clas- 
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:  Kin.'  |ir<<|iuriiuii,  i.i t  perfection  of  design  and  of  skilful  oxeeu- 
tii.ii, — art  could  perform  no  more  ;  any  advancement  would  have  led  lo  a  descent : 
I  ■_: /,  pttao  buildings,  all  are  excellent  ;  nil  arc  in  keeping ;  symmetrical, 
..ul-ri'  eling,  and  in  structure  formed  nlmos-t  tn  survive  the  wreck  of  the  world  : 
inted  architectun 
\  single  edifice  more  variety 
(jw*  DMcr  one  keeping)  than  all  the  nice  of  Grecian,  of  Roman. and  of  Egyptian 
IwiHi-g-  i  thousands  of  (hem  go  beyond  all  oilier-  in  symmetry  and  elaboration  ; 

!i»   ■  ■!  mure  not  thoroughly  and  perfectly  finished,  except    where  political  or 

bare  slopped  their  work,  or  have  occasioned  them  to  lie  carried  on 
in  a  style  tome  what  different,  yet  often  with  increased  richness,  elaboration,  and 
cos!  ;  the  structure  of  most  of  them  is  excellent  ;  and  even  those  of  them  which, 
from  local  difficulties,  are  built  of  mean  and  perishable  materials,  are  raised  with 
•urh  art  and  wisdom,  that  they  are  in  structure  even  more  stable  than  many 
■  'I  '.I'  the  hardest  and  of  the  most  costly  material-  :  lew  buildings  of 
Pointed  Architecture  arc  not  must  highly  finished  ;  not  a  wish  can  arise  fur  (he 
further  embellishment  of  them  ;  they  form  an  eager  feast  for  the  mind  of  the 
must  cultivated  refinement  :  the  heart  lingers  over  them  ;  the  spirit  is  rapt  into 
.iiher  two*,  and  into  other  places,  by  the  appearance  of  them. 

JLW.  But  what  arc  the  best  of  the  major  part  of  modern  buildings  ?  Have 
we  a  copy  of  a.  temple,  no  columns  has  it  at  its  sides  :  perhaps  only  a  meagre 
f'aecitita  in  paper-like  relief  is  spread  over  the  front  ;  its  architect  would  build 
hi  of  Portland  stone,  but  it  i=  of  nhtster ;  he  would  embellish  it  with 
the  sculpture  of  livid  nature  by  Chant  rey,  out  he  is  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  the  bandy  work  of  the  plaster  image-maker. 

791.  Is  it  of  the  sublime  Doric  order,  be  en 
with  vulgar  glazed  casements,  which  illuminate  ». 
room,  some  broom-store  or  pot-closet,  which  may  be  better  placed  tu  some  other 
part  of  the  premises. 

792.  Is  it  a  copy  of  a  Christian  Cathedral  or  other  Church,  its  stone  vault- 
ing* are  made  of  plaster,  its  oaken  beams  are  of  the  same  composition  buffed 
o»er  to  appear  intrinsic ;  no  shrine-work,  no  canopies,  no  pinnacles,  no  flying 
buttresses,  no  rich  trnccn.  no  Scripture  histories  in  stained  gW,  make  it  appear 
a  rich  offering  worthy  of  a  people  privately  richer  than  most  that  ever  existed 


IBS,  Would  he  have  his  building  uniform,  some  untoward  circumstance 
prevents  it  ;  would  lie  have  his  columns  at  ei|iia!  distances,  he  finds  it  im- 
possible ;  would  he  have  them  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  they  can  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  bear  their  entablature,  lie  cannot  have  them  so  ;  and  that  very 
entablature  is  made  of  so  weak  a  description  of  stone,  that  it  breaks  by  its  own 
inure  weight. 

7!)4.   In  fine,  of  almost  all  our  modern  buildings  tltev  want  uniformity,  they 

wt  proportion  ;  they  want,  or  height,  or  breadth,  or  adaptation,  or  propriety, 

"ness  of  structure,  or  goodness  uf  material-  ;    hardly  will  the  liest  modern 

an  rank  cither  for  structural  goodness,  or  fer  propriety  »f  design,  with  the 

r  worst  of  the  ancient  buildings,  whether  of  the  Egyptians  the  Greeks,  the 

s,  the  Romans,  the  Mahometans,  or  the  Mid-oval  Christians. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER   C. 


Of  the  Misfortune  which  Falls  with  Peculiar  Weight  ttpon  Most  Modern  "/wprow- 

ments? 

795.  Not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  or  degradations  of  modern  times  ft!) 
with  peculiar  weight  upon  modern  English  architectural  public  undertakings, 
deemed  "  Improvements ;"  these  form,  with  very  few  exceptions,  one  unvaried 
history  of  abortions.  Whoever  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  committees,  can- 
not but  have  been  more  or  less  sensibly  grieved  at  the  petty  jealousies,  the  in- 
judicious interferences,  which  at  once  paralyze  all  excellence,  while  they  com- 
monly enhance  the  cost  in  an  amazing  degree  ;  no  one  is  able  to  command,  yet 
no  one  will  appoint  a  noble  and  disinterested  Cincinnatus,  who  has  mind  to  pun, 
and  courage  and  ability  to  execute.  Thus  our  bad,  irregular,  ugly,  and  unfinished 
works,  arc  produced  at  costs  much  greater  than  would  attend  the  execution  of 
the  most  magnificent  projects  of  a  Jones,  a  Wren,  or  an  Evelyn.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  producing  splendour,  beauty,  and  usefulness  united,  in  oar  costly 
public  works,  are  thus  wholly  lost. 

796.  From  this  misfortune,  the  new  street  from  the  Mansion  Home 
to  London  Bridge  is  insufficient  in  width,  and  is  degrading  to  the  heart  of  the 
substantial  and  wealthy  city  within  which  it  lies,  from  its  flimsy  materials,  which 
will  perish  before  the  fine  buildings  (built  in  generous  and  intrinsic  times)  within 
view  of  it,  bear  the  appearance  of  being  a  single  day  older, — before  Venice  has 
assumed  from  age,  another  wrinkle.  Twenty  years  will  reduce  its  mastic  to 
detached  powder.* 

797.  But  that  which  more  than  even  the  fragile  materials  of  this  avenue,  and 
the  sketchy  and  visionary  nature  of  its  architecture,  concerns  this  lamentation,  is 
the  direction  of  the  street. 

798.  The  citizens  of  London  arc  keenly  awake  to  their  own  honour,  and  to  the 
honour  of  their  city,  and  well  may  they  l>e  proud  of  the  grand  column  which  lies 
nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  street ;  and  taste  and  feeling,  one  would  have 
thought,  would  have  immediately  suggested  that  the  Monument  should  form  the 
termination  of  a  Vista,  such  as  would  no  where  else  in  the  world  have  been  to  be 
found :  but  no,  the  axis  of  the  street  deviates  considerably  from  the  fine  object ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  work  is  basely  obscured  by  offensively  inter- 
vening tenements,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  erected.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  citizens  will  in  indignation  order  the  demolition  of  these,  and  then  the 
avenue,  perhaps  reconstructed,  will  afford  one  of  the  finest  Vistas  in  the  world  : 
the  author  always  thought  this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  some  public  monu- 
ment also  should  be  erected  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  next  the  Mansion  House  ; 
and  it  is  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  he  learns  that  a  bronze  equestrian  3tatue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  be  there  placed,  and  that  too  by  the  great 
Chant  rev  :  it  should  be  raised  into  as  much  importance  as  possible. 

799.  Another  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  Regent  Street,  London.  This 
collection  of  crazy  odds  and  ends,  which  has  been  termed  the  Plaisterer's  Pattern- 
card,  was  writhed  like  a  serpent  to  lead  to  Carlton  House  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  costly  work  completed,  than  the  stone  object  of  its  writhings  was  annihilated, 
and  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  let  out  for  the  reception  of  plastered  sham 
building's. 

•  This  process  hiu  already  exhibited  itself  in  an  assurance  office  opposite  8t.  Mary  Wooinoth's 
Church. 


CHAPTER  CI. 

800.  In  England,  and  in  London  particularly,  this  age  stands  apart  from  all 
others  for  the  vain  boasts  of  its  architecture,  but  for  its  real  immeasurable  in- 
feriority. 

601.  The  buildings  of  the  Indians,  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the 
Sicilians,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  mid-eval  Christians,  of  the  Normans,  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  the  Arabs,  of  the  mid-eval  Italians,  and  of  all  civilized  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  they  are  all  built  with  one  almost  universal  structural  excellence :  their 
materials  are  all  such,  as  in  their  several  climates  and  situations,  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  the  greatest  knowledge  would  choose. 

802.  But  now  here,  in  a  climate  under  which  the  hardest  stone  is  scarcely 
9  durable  than  in  softer  climates  is  the  softest  stone ;  nothing  is  used  but 
croickly-decomposing  stone,  or  mere  mortar,  or  cements  still  more  rapidly  decay- 
ing than  mortar.  The  history  of  the  architecture  of  all  other  nations  and  of  all 
other  ages,  can  have  no  other  instance  drawn  from  it  of  a  similar  folly  :  we  stalk  in 
pride  over  Vitruvius,  and  Palladio,  and  Jones,  and  Wren,  and  Chambers,  but  we 
shall  be  trampled  into  dust  by  the  architects  who  shall  fifty  years  hence  succeed 
ns ;  such  a  system  of  rottenness  will  they  find,  that  an  indignant  re-action  will 
guarantee  the  then  next  hundred  years  at  least  from  any  similar  decline  of  art 
and  practice. 

808.  But  that  the  decline  of  art  and  science  in  architecture  does  not  pro- 
perly spring  from  the  age,  its  manners,  and  its  meanness,  may  be  proved  from 
the  immense  number  of  edifices  which,  either  by  law,  or  through  benevolence, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  public  business,  are  erected  in  every  parish  of  England  ; 
these  are  frequently  less  in  want  of  sumptuousness  of  expense  than  of  arrange- 
ment. Were  these  properly  arranged  for  convenience,  as  they  should  be  in  one 
mass,  in  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  part  of  each  parish, — a  Court,  consist- 
ing of  Church,  Vestry-hall,  Rectory-house,  Work-house,  National  School,  Sunday 
School,  Infants'  School,  Grammar  School,  Sexton's  house,  Beadle's  house,  Parish 
Clerk's  house,  and  Alms  houses, — the  boasted  grandeur  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
India,  Mexico,  would  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  12,000  such  grand  esta- 
blishments in  England  alone. 


CHAPTER  CI. 

An  Examination  of  the  Alleged  Immense  Improvements  in  the  Arc/titecture  of  the 

Metropolis. 

804.  Lit  us  now  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  immense  improve- 
ments in  the  architecture  of  the  Metropolis. 

805.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  although  it  is  possible  that  there  is  now 
in  the  world  as  much  general  and  practical  science  at  the  command  of  the  builder 
as  there  ever  was  at  any  former  period,  and  in  some  particular  departments  a 
great  deal  more  of  it,  that  with  some  exceptions  the  art  of  building,  as  actually 
practised  in  England,  and  particularly  in  its  metropolis,  is  from  various  causes 
in  a  condition  much  lower  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period. 

806.  It  must  be  granted,  that  if  in  mere  building  there  should  be  a  degree 
of  excellence,  that  description  of  building,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Architecture,  should  possess  a  superior  degree  of  excellence,  and  that  that  which 
is  not  good  building  cannot  be  good  architecture. 
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807.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 

the  Free-masons,  and  such  men  as  Wren,  in  the  integrity  of  their  glorious 
labours,  were  incapable  of  separating  good  building  from  good   architecture: 
these  all  knew  that  none  but  one  who  drew  and  knit  together  in  the  most  secure, 
wise,  and  elegant  manner,  the  best,  the  most  chosen  materials,  by  advancing  (not 
retrograding )  science,  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  Architect,  or  Chief  con- 
structor.     None  of  these  great  men,  who  without  arrogant  pretensions,  could 
create  and  furnish  subjects  for  the  pencil  and  graving-tool  of  the  artist  for  thou- 
sands of  subsequent  years,  would  ever  have  admitted  into  their  rank  the  mere 
copying-draughtsman-of-forms,  who  neither  knows  how,  nor  cares  how,  to  cm- 
struct  in  so/id  and  durable  fabric.     But  they  would  rather  have  called  such  a  person 
as  piles  up  gravel  or  cement  a  chief  cr-structor,  or  chief  <fe-structor.     If  instead 
of  imitating  in  their  durable  works,  the  gravitating  fabrics  of  that  gieatka 
Architect  who  "  made  the  round  world  so  sure  that  it  cannot  be  moved,"  they 
had  used  the  modern  process  of  or-cretion  instead  of  the  ancient  process  of  am- 
cretion,  hardly  would  tradition  have  handed  to  us  ono  wreck  of  the  works  sow 
so  fine,  so  many  centuries  old,  and  some  of  which  are  without  flaw  to  this  day; 
and  much  less  should  we  have  enjoyed  the  instructive  luxury  of  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  them. 

808.  In  the  observations  which  are  to  follow,  our  modern  bridges  are  to 
be  specially  excepted,  for  these  form  by  themselves  a  class  of  constructions, 
whicn,  were  they  the  work  of  architects,  would,  for  their  science  and  structure, 
almost  make  up  for  all  the  defects  of  modern  architecture. 

809.  If  I  take  a  general  survey  of  the  metropolis  in  any  direction,  what  is 
there  in  the  view  which  we  owe  to  the  last  half  century  of  wonderful  improve- 
ment V 

810.  I  can  scarcely  go  in  it  from  the  presence  of  the  goodly  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's, — do  we  owe  that  to  it?  Bow  Steeple,  St.  Bride's,  St.  Vedast's,  St 
Michael's  Paternoster,  the  goodly  front  of  Somerset  House,  the  picturesque  groups 
of  monastic  and  palatal  buildings  of  Westminster,  every  thing  in  London  which 
is  brilliant  in  aspect  and  fine  in  outline,  evcryr  thing  which  really  renders  London 
in  its  general  views  by  far  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the  world — has  not  been 
built  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

811.  If  in  the  view  I  behold  any  thing  which  has  a  harsh  outline,  a  rust? 
aspect,  that  I  am  sure  is  a  modern  work.  If  gas  chimneys,  and  the  ungainly 
roofs  of  theatres,  form  picturesque  beauties,  then  do  we  owe  much  to  the  last 
twenty  years  of  metropolitan  activity. 

812.  If  I  go  into  the  interior  of  this  great  city,  1  am  still  less  satisfied.  If 
I  look  for  porticos  with  an  odd  number  of  columns,  or  supports,  or  with  the  ill- 
arrangement  of  differing  distances,  or  set  so  far  apart  as  to  let  their  entablatures 
sink, — if  I  look  for  perforated  friezes, — if  for  unfeeling  mixtures  of  differing  styles 
of  differing  ages, — if  for  the  various  other  abuses  which  the  best  writers  upon 
architecture,  of  all  parties,  have  dej>recatcd, — if  I  can  find  any  of  these  things 
in  works  formed  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  them  a  hundred-fold  more  frequently  in 
subsequent  works. 

810.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  ine  of  Club-houses  lately  erected,  I  know  only  two 
or  three  of  them  which  are  formed  of  stone.  Crockford's  is  so,  of  soft  stone,  and 
that  is  cracking  as  though  it  were  built  of  cement.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  of 
the  vast  improvement  of  substituting  for  a  Surgeon's  Hall  of  brick,  one  of  gravel, 
a  material  which  would  receive  no  delicacy  of  workmanship  in  agreement  with 
its  celebrated  portico,  and  which  has  had  the  super-addition  of  enrichments  in  a 
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small  style  after  the  lower  class  of  Grecian  exemplars,  which  only  make  the 
work  appear  the  more  coarse  and  sullen. 


814.  If  to  build  be  to  construct  strongly,  none  of  these  things  are  buildings, 
—they  cannot  therefore  be  architecture. 

815.  Again,  in  the  way  of  destruction,  what  do  we  owe  to  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  Buckingham  House,  Carlton  Palace,  (the  superb  intrinsic  work  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  in  Portland  Stone,  of  the  groat  Henry  Holland,  an  architect 
indeed,)  these  are  gone. 

816.  The  half  mile  of  the  elegant  parapets  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  the 
moat  culpable  of  all  violations,  is  now  disappearing. 

817.  Almost  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  the  celebrated  Wanstead  House 
ha*  come  to  a  violent  end,  and  its  magnificent  Corinthian  portico  of  Portland 
stone  b  destroyed. 

818.  How  many  fine  old  mansions,  with  their  carved  work,  have  given  place 
to  vulgar  cemented  tenements,  with  no  cunning  of  workmanship,  no  picturesque 
effect,  not  exhibiting,  on  the  part  of  their  formers,  any  humanity,  any  beauty  of 
spirit,  any  feelings  of  delicacy  ! 

819.  Coming  to  London  from  the  East,  docs  the  new  Church  at  Stratford, 
with  its  ruptured  walls,  its  severed  porch,  and  its  plastered  spire,  shew  any  ad- 
vancement in  art  and  science  ? 

820.  Does  the  new  St.  John's  Church  at  Hackney  shew  vast  improvement 
in  architecture  ?  Did  the  numerous  settlements  in  its  walls,  lately  repaired, 
prove  its  erection  to  be  superior,  though  of  solid  brick  and  Portland  stone,  to 
the  now4solated  tower  of  tne  former  ancient  Church  ? 

821.  Passing  to  the  minor  Church  in  Well  Street,  Hackney,  do  the  low 
falling  walls  of  this  indicate  the  improvement  of  modern  architecture  ?  From 
thence  to  the  new  Church  at  Bethnal  Green,  by  Sir  John  Soane,  is  that  an 
architectural  triumph  *  ?  Do  the  spoils  of  the  portico  of  Wanstead  House,  lying 
in  a  builder's  yard  at  Cambridge  Heath,  shew  the  active  improvements  in  art  ? 
From  thence  to  Shoreditch  ;  is  the  superb  Church,  erected  there  by  the  elder 
Dance,  outdone  by  the  edifice  at  Haggerstone,  lately  copied  by  Nash  from  the 
stupendous  and  exqubitely  finished  tower  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  ? 

822.  Again,  do  the  debris  of  the  fine  portico  of  Surbiton  House,  Kingston, 
designed  by  Lapage,  after  that  of  the  Erectheon,  and  delicately  executed  in 
Portland  stone  by  Spiller  the  mason,  and  now  lying  amid  old  building-materials 
in  a  yard  in  the  Curtain  Road  ;  do  these  indicate  how  architecture  is  in  this  age 
favoured  ? 

828.  Is  the  new  Church  in  Skinner  Street,  Bbhopsgate,  much  of  a  triumph 
over  the  old  Church  of  Bbhopsgate  by  Wren,  and  over  that  of  Spitalfields, 
within  view  of  it,  by  Hawksmoor,  with  a  gigantic  exterior,  and  the  most  superb 
interior  ? 


*  The  author  hat  been  told  that  8ii  John  Soane  wished  to  raise  a  circular  Periatylium  over  the 
tower  of  the  new  Church  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  offered  to  give  £100  towards  the  work,  but  the 
requisite  additional  funds  could  not  be  raised,  and  thus  the  odd  and  squat  fabric  remains  perhaps  the 
most  uncouth  building  which  has  been  for  many  years  raised  In  London.  If  the  residuary  legatees  of 
the  deceased  rich  architect  possess  any  respect  for  his  memory,  they  will  rescue  it  from  the  dis- 
credit of  a  work,  while  remaining  in  an  unfinished  state,  so  unpicturesque  and  barbarous. 
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824.  Going  forward  to  the  city — is  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  with  id  1 
mud-coloured  exterior,  and  its  mock  showy  interior,  much  of  an  improvement  I 
upon  the  opposite  old  London  Tavern  V  I 

825.  From  thence  right  through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster—    I 
where  are  the  boasted  improvements  either  in  design  or  structure  ?     Was  the     I 
new  Custom  House,  in  design  or  structure,  better  than  the  former  Custom    J 
House,  or  than  the  East  India  House  ?   Are  our  modern  fronts  of  coarse  gravel,  or 
of  oxidized  cement,  so  vastly  superior  to  the  tine  street-front  of  Somerset  Howe, 
with  its  palatal  adornments,  and  its  exquisite  carvings  of  river-gods  ?    Who 
speaks  up  for  the  wonders  of  the  architecture  of  Buckingham  Palace  ?    has  this 
pile  one  friend  to  speak  in  its  praise  ? 

826.  Grecian  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  the  lower  class  of  the  later 
Roman,  and  the  fallen  class  of  modern  Italian  arches,  pediments  and  gracele* 
wrecks  of  better  styles — do  these  mark  the  wonderful  strides  which  architectnre 
has  made  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

827.  Again,  looking  merely  to  soundness  of  structure  ;  issuing  from  the 
Middlesex  County  Sessions  House,  and  observing  all  the  way  from  the  faUiag 
broken  front  of  the  new  Chemist's  shop  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  quite  to  Hide 
Park  Corner,  where  there  are  four-score  settlements  and  more  in  one  public 
structure  erected  from  charity  funds — what  heap  of  broken  cement,  gravel,  con- 
crete,— what  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  broken 
arches  !     If  modern  architecture  be  driven  from  its  assertion  of  purity  by  being 
convicted  of  harbouring  an  unwholesome  fondness  for  those  particular  diseases  in 
it  which  were  cast  off  Jong  ago, — if  it  be  driven  from  these,  will  it  take  its  tri- 
umphant stand  upon  the  soundness  of  it,  while  convicted  of  these  eternal  breaches? 
Will  it  receive  its  character  for  superiority  from  the  broken-backed  porticos  of 
the  Regent's  Park  ?     Will  it  prove  its  claim  to  ability  in  construction  from  the 
broken  window-heads  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  or  from  those  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,   Clerkenwell  V     Will  the  new  buildings  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  prove 
that  we  have  learned  to  surpass  our  ancestors  in  the  choice  of  stone  from  our 
finest  quarries  ?     Will  they  give  us  any  lights  upon  the  construction  of  stone 
architraves?     Can  we  learn  from  their  intercolumniations  the  true  "  Eustylot* 
whether  for  beauty  or  for  construction  V 

828.  Will  the  instances  here  mentioned,  be  in  times  to  come,  sought  out, 
delineated,  copied  ?  Will  they  become  classical  in  art  when  England's  glory  is 
set,  when  her  lair  estates  have  been  severed  by  earthquakes,  when  her  rivers 
filled  up  with  sand  welter  over  her  now  richly  cultivated  plains,  when  her  parks 
and  her  gardens  are  deserts  ?  Will  the  wanderer  from  Transatlantic  regions, 
and  from  Australia,  come  to  measure  and  delineate  the  London  architecture  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  When  the  last  particles  of  the  celebrated  remains  of 
Rome,  Athens,  and  of  Kairo,  have  mingled  with  the  earth,  or  have  been  wafted 
away  insensibly  in  the  winds,  will  these  be  sought  out  as  the  only  pure  types  in 
art  t  If  these  questions  can  be  answered  with  the  most  remote  degree  of  proba- 
bility, then  boast  of  the  wonders  of  modern  English  art  ;  till  then,  let  modesty 
draw  a  veil  over  them,  and  strive  to  produce  worthier  things. 
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Of  Ac  Fallen  State  <•/  Church  Architecture. 

S-29.   If.  with  the  Church  of  England,  Church  architect!! 
state-,  much  more  so  is  it  with  almost  nil  denominations  of  Diss' 

Thank  Gi»l,  mir  Churches  possess    -till  some  goodness  of  . 
some  taste  [   or,  if  they  possess  little  of  these  properties,  they  are  pnnnmtn  in 
■n  infinitely  less  degree  by  the  modem  buildings  of  the  Church's  enemies, 

83(1.  Upon  the  Church-reformers  cannot  be  laid  ail  the  burthen  of  destroying 

Church  architecture  :    already  had  refinement  upon   refinement  destroyed  its 

former  sublimity;  from   Italy,  the  very  core  of  Popery,  had  emanated  an  amal- 

mmation  of   uucotnreniiil  forms,  which  rapidly  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the 

'    ions  and  highly  scientific  Pointed  Architecture  of  tlie  North  :   it  is  true  that 

land,  the  most  remote  of  the  Papal  slaves,  retained  its  Church  architectural 

ity  longer  than  any  other  country  ;  it  blazed  here  with  grandeur,  design,  and 

. ,  long  after  it  had  become  polluted  iu  other  countries  ;   and  it 

BOUthllMd  in  splendour  till  within  a  very  few  years  ofils  final  downfall. 

831.  The  proceeding  of  the  Church  commission  of  England,  form  in  many 
respects,  a  model  of  wisdom;  the  efforts  of  It  have  only  been  cramped  by  the 
want  of  a  supply  of  fundi  so  liberal  as  its  important  functions  demanded  :  as 
Its  fund*  diminished,  so  of  necessity  diminished  its  liberality  ;    at  first  20,0007. 

re  granted  for  a  Church,  then  15,000/.,  then   10,000/.,  then  .1,000/.,  and  after 

4  even  lets. 

With  the  Church  of  England,  indeed,  may  it  be  said,  first  began  the 
»al  of  Church  architecture  !   wo  look  confidently  to  it  for  a  thorough  resto- 
I  of  if  |    besides,  to  audi  men  as  the  illustrious  John  Britton,  and  ins  asso- 
a,  we  are  indebted  iu   no  small  degree  to  ordained   Church-men,  for  a  re- 
elopineul   lit'  its  principles  :    the  publications  of  Milner.  Bentham,  Da]  law  ay, 
Willis,  and  Whewol,  are  all  works  of  great   discrimination,  ami 
it  of  them  are  of  very  rare  merit  :    the  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  come,  uiAew 
trci  architecture  will  become  a  jiart  of  College  education  ;    this  would  do  more 
rards  the  careful  support  and  restoration  of  our  old  Churches,  through  the 
'.eried  tnste  and  feeling  of  our  Clergy,  than   perhaps  any  other  mode  which 
1  be  adopted  ;  and  perhaps,  from  his  eminent  situation,  the  parochial  in- 
mbent  would  have  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  »uy  manifestly  bad  design  for 
"  *  Church  from  being  carried  into  execution. 

9S3.  When  it  is  considered  how  fallen  was  the  state  of  Church  architecture 
at  the  time  when  the  Church  commission  began  its  labours,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that  many  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Churches  are  very  exceptionable,  and 
in  details,  such  as  make  one  regret  thai  they  ever  were  carried  into  execution  : 
indeed,  how  could  it  he  otherwise  V  No  architect  then  living  on  earth  under* 
Mood  either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  Ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  scarcely 
any  architect  now  living,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  ever  received 
any  lessons  from  his  master  in  Gothic  architecture  s  indeed,  when  hii  master  was 
himself  a  pupil,  scarcely  was  there  existing  in  the  world  a  single  correct  graphic 
work  upon  the  subject  ;  and  even  now,  that  literature  is  so  rich  in  works  of  the 
desired  kind,  twenty  years  of  hard  study  scarcely  suffice  to  store  the  mind  with 
thoje  Ifautiful  detached  principles  which  hitherto  no  one  has  been  able,  success- 
fully and  completely,  to  develop  in  any  elementary  work. 
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But  now,  with  funds  sufficiently  liberal  to  preserve  the  work  from 
ness  and  fragile  construction,  wc  may  confidently  trust  to  the  talents  and  correct 
judgment  of  several  professors,  who,  had  they  lived  in  the  mid-ages  when  good 
opportunity  was  not  wanting,  would  have  each  become  very  illustrious  in  bis 
career. 

834.  Very  deep  regret  must  be  caused  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  archi- 
tecture, who  are  jealous  of  their  country's  honour,  who  are  sincerely  attached  to 
our  national  religion,  and  who  hold  an  in-born  sense  of  its  excellence  and  dignity, 
by  the  meanness,  instability,  and  inaccuracy  of  almost  all  the  present  race  of 
over-cheap  Churches.  In  proportion  as  Church  architecture  has  become  better 
understood,  from  the  diminution  of  funds  it  has  become  worse  and  worse  instead 
of  better  and  better ;  hence  those  best  qualified  for  the  management  of  our 
Church  architecture  have  gradually  resigned  the  field  to  men  of  inferior  skill  and 
knowledge  :  thus  to  poverty  of  cxj>enditure  is  added  not  only  inferior  structure, 
but  inferiority  of  taste,  notwithstanding  our  improved  knowledge  of  Pointed 
Architecture,  so  that  we  lose  that  unblended  correctness  and  that  soundness  which 
are  the  more  necessary  from  our  architecture  being  deprived  of  the  embellish- 
ments which  wealth  can  afford  ;  wc  arc  even  threatened  in  the  city,  where  the 
style  and  dimensions  should  be  alike  lofty,  with  the  ghost  of  Wren's  Churches, 
(not  their  geometry,  masonry,  and  decorations)  mingled  in  the  expenditure  of 
some  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  only,  inartificially  with  the  amiadmeaco  of 
Italian  farm-buildings.  We  nave  even  an  attempted  revival  of  the  Saxon,  or 
Romanesque  style,  in  sham  Church  architecture,  but  without  its  solidity  and 
curious  ornaments, — bald  ugliness,  flimsiness,  and  perhaps  the  anachronism  of 
joiners'  work  deformed  by  the  disagreeable  draped  panels  which  arose  from  the 
union  of  the  cinque  cento  with  the  declined  Gothic,  making  up  for  the  historic 
value  and  the  intrinsicness  of  the  true  Romanesque  work. 

83.}.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  since  so  noble  a  subscription  has  been 
raised  for  increasing  the  Church  accommodation  of  the  growing  metropolis,  that 
its  managers  will  pause  before  they  dissipate  such  a  fund  by  raising  mean  and 
crazy  fabrics.  Should  such  fabrics  be  raised,  without  ample  strength,  of  mean  and 
perishable  materials,  and  without  ample  endowments,  tnev  will  form,  as  it  were, 
so  many  apples  of  discord  in  the  several  parishes  in  which  they  may  be  implanted ; 
for  as  in  some  instances  of  existing  Churches  in  London,  every  time  repair  is 
needed  to  them,  obscure  disputes  will  arise,  rights  will  be  questioned,  dissent  will 
be  stirred  up,  and  refusal  of  repair  will  be  sometimes  triumphantly  carried  by 
those  who  deem  every  Church  an  eye-sore.  If,  instead  of  being  eager  to  multiply 
Churches  suddenly  by  the  employment  at  once  of  the  whole  capital,  the  interest 
only  of  it  be  employed,  without  dissipation,  in  rooting  firmly  to  the  soil,  and 
endowing,  in  perpetuity,  sound  and  respectable  fabrics,  instead  of  imitating  the 
Dissenters*  evil  policy  of  multiplying  frail  edifices,  which  are  in  constant  need 
of  repair,  in  thirty  years  more  will  have  been  performed  something,  nothing  will 
have  to  be  done  again,  and  the  whole 
fund  will  remain  for  increased  efforts. 
In  their  construction,  not  one  atom 
of  external  stucco,  not  one  particle  of 
soft  stone,  should  be  employed,  nor 
should  their  roofs  contain  even  the 
slightest  portion  of  combustible  mate- 
rial :  not  one  of  them, — except  those 
of  the  smallest  description,  should  be 
built  without  a  clear-story.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  may  be  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  onlv  thirty  feet  high  at  their  eaves ; 
•uch  fabrics,  if  covered  with  roofs. 
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bo  ana  span,  mast  ever  appear  bar- 
barons  :  the  rite  of  tlio  roof,  which 
will  be  at  leant  fifteen  feet,  will  be 
lent  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
fabric,  whereat,  by  forming  it  in  three 
•pans,  the  central  compartment  ruing 
to  the  Tery  summit  of  the  roof,  the 
internal  section  of  the  building,  io* 
■tend  of  appearing  like  a  double  aqua 
hud  on  ita  aide,  wdl  exhibit  a  chief  ct 


.  _  wide  and  forty-four  feet  high, 
|ual  to  a  double  square  set  on 
and  each  side  compartment  like  a  double  square 


n  the  si 


836.  The  following  remarks  upon  Church  architecture  arc  by  a  man  of 
information  upon  the  subject  more  than  ordinary  : — 

"  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  architects  or  authors  of  these  Gothic  buildings 
" merely  to  strike  the  senses  with  what  is  externally  grand  and  beautiful:  we 
"  araat  recollect  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  feelings  to  be  satisfied.  What  it 
"  beautiful  or  charming  to  the  eye  may  not  always  be  so  to  the  understanding. 
"  Gothic  Architects  did  not  neglect  those  beauties  which  strike  the  spectator 
"with  idea*  of  grandeur,  with  dignity,  and  with  awe  :  their  works  possess  those 
"qualities  in  an  eminent  degree:  but  they  did  not  atop  here;  they  meant  to 
"  aatiafy,  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  even  satiate  the  beholder's  mind  with  tbe  in- 
"  trinsic  merit,  the  richness,  the  finished  excellence,  of  every,  the  smallest,  the 
"moat  minute,  and  most  hidden  part  of  what  they  executed.  They  appear  to 
"have  courted  scrutiny  and  investigation.  They  seem  to  have  wished  that 
"  their  works  should,  in  some  measure,  resemble  those  of  nature,  which  continue 
"  to  unfold  new  beauties  and  now  miracles,  the  more  and  the  more  closely  they 
"  are  examined.  They  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  any  thing  like  deception  or 
"imposture  in  their  buildings  ;  and  would  have  discarded  with  contempt,  and 
"  almost  with  horror,  when  they  were  erecting  a  temple  to  the  Deity,  the  stucco, 
"  the  artificial  marble,  the  plaster  walls,  and  all  those  substitutes,  which  we  now 
"employ  and  admire,  ana  which  are  intended  to  look  something  like  that  they 

"  They  would  have  considered  them  as  only  fit  for  tho  decoration  and  con- 
"  stmction  of  a  theatre,  where  wo  expect  not  any  thing  that  is  real  or  substantial. 
"  TTiey  meant,  in  a  word,  that  their  Churches  should  not  only  be  striking  and 
"  beautiful,  and  grand,  and  solemn  ;  but  also  rich  and  expensive,  in  reality  as  well 
"  as  appearance ;  and  intrinsically  valuable,  and  durable,  and  solid. — From 
**  Obtrrvatioiu  oh  Ike  Gothic  Buildmgi  abroad,  and  parHcularlif  (hotc  m  Italy"  by 
T.  Kerrich,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Archgjologia,  vol.  hi.  p.  903. 
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11  the  Jfcgled  of  our  Ancient 


837.   As  there  is  no  evil  without   good,  bo  perhaps  it  is  fortunate,   that 
since  the  day*  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  our  Churches  have  had  so  little  done 
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to  them.     With  architectural  taste  and  science  in  a  prostrate  state,  perhaps  all 
remaining  beauty  would  have  beeu  reft  from  these  sacred  fabrics ;  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  them  show  us  sufficiently  what  it  is  probable 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  them :  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  become  still 
worse  patch-work  than  they  are  ;  their  curiously  exquisite  carvings  would  have 
been  changed  to  atrocious  quaintness ;  their  expressive  mouldings  would  have 
been  chiseled  away  or  plastered  up  ;  and,  in  its  fatal  industry,  the  erekiieetwrd 
delirium  which  pervaded  Britain  for  a  century,  immediately  after  the  fail  of  Pointed 
Architecture,  would  have  left  us  little  from  which  we  could,  at  the  present  dsy, 
revive  the  art  of  our  fore-fathers. 


CHAPTER   CIV. 

On  Public  Inscriptions. 

838.  In  accordance  with  the  other  fragile  modes  of  performing,  in  modern 
times,  every  thing  connected  with  buildings,  is  the  proceeding  with  regard  to 
public  inscriptions. 

839.  Inscriptions  on  buildings  and  other  public  monuments,  are  of  the 
utmost  value,  both  nationally  and  individually  ;  they  are  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country  ;  they  rectify  doubtful  chronology,  and  give  the  best  proofs  con- 
nected with  many  an  otherwise  obscure  point.  It  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
one  in  office  to  affix  these  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  preserve  faithfully  those 
which  his  ancestors  and  predecessors  have  left  him. 

840.  But  now,  often,  instead  of  inscriptions  being*  cut  indelibly  in  the  solid 
stone,  they  arc  merely  fixed  to  the  surface  of  it ;  ana  first  half  one  letter  drops 
off,  then  half  another,  then  one  or  two  whole  letters,  till  at  length  the  inscription 
becomes  a  mere  exhibition  of  detached  mutilated  letters  and  figures,  which  can- 
not be  deciphered. 

841.  Again,  what  folly  and  expense  are  fallen  into,  in  the  frequent  painting 
and  re-painting  of  the  inscriptions  in  Churches.  Of  what  value  to  themselves 
or  to  posterity,  is  the  short  lived  immortality  which  church  officers  acquire  by 
the  blazonment  of  names,  which  their  successors  erase  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

84*2.  Surely,  if  an  official  name  be  worth  writing  up  in  a  Church,  it  is  worth 
preserving  there. 

843.  It  would  afford  most  valuable  historical  information,  if,  in  all  Churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  the  names  of  all  officers,  and  the  accounts  of  all 
repairs,  improvements,  and  buildings,  were  preserved,  cut  upon  tablets  of  stone : 
in  like  manner  should  be  preserved  accounts  of  all  benefactions  ;  for  at  present, 
these  being  frequently  erased  before  they  are  correctly  copied,  the  accounts  of 
them  become  either  wholly  lost,  or  are  but  very  imperfectly  restored ;  such 
tablets,  properly  formed  and  arranged,  would  add  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
interest  ana  beauty  of  such  fabrics  :  the  stranger  would  never  return  from  them 
uninstructed. 


CHAPTER  CV. 

Of  Hon',  while  the  Ol/icr  Arli  and  Srieueei  have  in  England  hi  Modern  Timel  Ad- 
ntnrr-d  a&ie  with  Huiiour  and  Satisfaction  to  their  several  Profesiurx  ami  the 
of  All  Mankind,  the  Art  mill  Si-icnir  of  Architecture  it  Well  Nigh 
bmimint;  an  Annoyance  In  l'i«/>/<-  in  General,  J'ruia  the  tiuiirrels  and  Irritation 
u-hieh  kat-e  become  engendered  iimul  it.i  Prqfettori,  the  .Men  if  Literature,  and 
thoic  who  Poiieu  the  Power  of  ill  Patronage. 

844.  If  nnv  thing1  else  were  wanting  to  prove  the  rent  moribund  eoudition  ui 
architecture  in  England  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  singular  fact,  that  while  all 
oclier  arts  and  sciences  have  at  this  moment  in  England  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
piorr  which  their  several  professors  in  peace  and  good  fellowship  alike  with 
mankind  at  large  confess,  architecture  has  hero  become  a  prey  to  indecent  and 

a  urrda  among  its  professors  :  there  are  not  wanting  some,  who  iimid 
.ti —  „f  tnjj  Tiie|y  disturbed  science,  laying  aside  the  natural  amiability 
'  ey  display  with  a  well-governed  kindness  upon  all 
the  question  of  taste  in  architecture  with  the  pistol 
■nil  bullet  :  it  is  chased  in  mock  seriousness  and  petty  warmth  by  those  afflicted 
with  idleness  and  liuguar  incontinence,  through  Gardener's  Magiiz'mos,  News- 
papers, and  other  vehicles,  (In-  editors  of  which,  from  the  far  different  nature  of 
their  education,  are,  in  general,  totally  unacquainted  with  it  as  a  science,  or  they 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  he  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  admit  in  their  pages 
■!i  ill"  flic  unscientific  and  coarse  vi  migrations  which  carry  the 
repute  anil  practice  of  architeeture  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ninuse  the  world  at 
expense  of  the  art  and  of  its  professors. 

845.  Amid  all  this  ungracious  turmoil,  and  the  profligate  folly  which  ema- 
iVoro  it,    one   unprincipled   quack,  who  has  no  feeling  for  the  honour  of 

■If  "r  of  his  art,  endeavours  to  outwit  another,  and  undertakes  for  ouly  us 

hundreds  of  pounds  as  formerly  thousands  were  thought   to  he  requisite 

Church  or  other  public  work,  which  if  not  for  style 

present  leave  that  out.)  would  ut  least  for  structure,  materials,  and 


uf  their  disposilk 
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.  _  .  urlooked,  alike  with  contempt  by  Pericles  and 
his  coadjutors,  by  the  great  Ionian  architect,*,  by  those  of  ancient  Home,  by  the 
PalUdj,  and  (he  San  Miclielj  "f  Miil-cvjil  Itah.  by  I  lie  .'u  noses,  the  Wrens,  the 
L'lianiberses,  and  the  Stuarts  of  modern  England,  and  by  the  Steinbachea  ■•( 
bitecture.  But  enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
stability  of  modern  structures. 

i!c  the  professors  of  other  arts  and  sciences  seem  each  to  hove 
plurked.  if  possible,  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  a  loftier,  n  greener,  and  more 
florescent  branch,  and  have  found  that  branch  a  jieiicful  palm,  and  their  know- 

led  by  no  curse, — if  those  of  architecture  have,  in  modern   times. 

ed  *  topmost  branch  from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
rvil,  it  ii  bitter,  it  is  attended  with  a  double  curse,  and  greatly  is  the  sorrow  of 
the  English  architect  in  the  conception  of  his  designs  multiplied  ;  for  if  he  would 
l.nihl  uitli  svinmctrj-,  some'trifler  with  the  shattered  wrecks  of  antiquity  of  the 
"bojieraort  displaces  him  ;  if  he  would  comtruct  with  soundness  and  wisdom, 
some  cement- monger  will  step  before  him;  if  he  would  hriug  to  his  projected 
works  all  the  assistance  of  geometry  and  other  sciences  to  vivify  them  with 
aboriginal  eicellenccs,  one  who  has  scarcely  more  than  heard  of  such  accom- 
|i|ishmetits  will  prevail  over  him. 
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847.  Who  doubts  the  ability  of  the  modern  Burgeon  ?  Are  the  professors 
of  that  divine  art  the  sport  of  diurnal  bickerings  in  those  publications  which 
eiist  alone  by  the  quarrels  and  scandals  of  society  ? 

848.  Who  doubts  the  learning,  the  integrity,  and  the  piety  of  the  body  of 
our  divines?  Do  they  by  individual  conceited  views  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sitions spend  in  profitless  disputes  that  time  which  is  too  short  for  their  studies  and 
for  the  exercise  of  their  calling? 

849.  In  sculpture,  who  doubts  the  high  ability  of  our  Chantreys  and  other 
great  men,  some  of  whose  works,  at  least,  arc  as  much  divine  and  immortal  as 
aught  of  the  handy-works  of  man  on  this  side  the  grave  can  be?  and  against 
whom  not  a  whisjMjr  is  heard,  whether  by  high  or  by  low,  by  rich  or  by  poor, 
by  learned  or  by  ignorant  ?  Delightful  result  of  nature  and  of  truth  beautified 
by  inspiration. 

850.  In  chemistry,  who  undertakes  to  prove  that  its  Davys  were  misguided 
and  ignorant  men,  and  follows  the  present  perverse  practice  in  architecture,  of 
attempting  to  prove  that  he  who  made  in  times  back  the  greatest  advances  in 
his  day  in  the  art,  and  was,  from  his  intercourse  with  princes  and  nobles,  the 
most  gifted  with  opportunities  of  practical  improvement,  was  undeserving  of  his 
repute,  though  his  buildings  have  delighted  succeeding  generations  and  will  still 
delight  those  to  come  ? 

851.  In  astronomy,  that  snblimest  of  sciences,  in  which  there  would  be  field 
enough,  at  least  for  dispute,  were  its  professors  so  to  waste  their  time  instead 
of  in  research,  which  of  them  vilifies  Copernicus,  or  Newton,  or  Halley,  or 
Muskclyuc,  or  Herschel  ?  which  of  them  brings  his  art  (exalted  in  majesty  above 
all  others)  into  contempt  by  disputes,  as  profitless  as  whether  a  block  of  stone, 
which  may  be  ennobled  by  the  chisel  of  Greece  or  of  Mid-cval  Europe,  should 
be  mammocked  by  the  tobacconist-sign-hacking  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

852.  While  we  go  from  stone  to  brick,  from  brick  to  plaster,  from  plaster 
to  sand,  from  oak  to  fir,  from  fir  to  pine,  from  carving  to  putty,  from  putty  to 
paper,  does  the  produce  of  our  looms  cease  to  improve  in  fabric  and  material  ? 
Do  our  chronometers  become  coarse  and  of  indelicate  fabric?  Does  our  en- 
graving cease  to  advance  in  delicacy,  cheapness,  and  general  diffusion  ?  Do  our 
potteries  and  works  of  porcelain  flag  in  rapid  advance  of  material,  or  design,  or 
painting,  as  well  as  in  cheapness  ? 

853.  In  short,  in  machinery,  mill-work,  steam-engines,  and  in  every  other 
art  and  manufacture  which  can  civilize  mankind  and  add  to  the  comforts  and 
elegances  of  life,  has  there  not  of  late  years  been  more  advance,  if  possible,  than 
in  the  increase  of  bickerings  and  in  the  depreciation  of  the  structure  and  mate- 
rials (at  least)  of  architecture,  whatever  difficulty  the  general  reader,  from  the 
observations  on  the  subject  by  party  writers,  may  have  of  determining  the 
question  of  architectural  taste  ? 


CHAPTER  CVI.  . 

Of  How  the  Quantify  of  our  Architectural  Knowledge  Possessed  by  One  Professor 
Seems  to  have  Diminished  with  the  Number  of  Professors. 

854.  Thr  structural  excellence  of  English  buildings,  and  the  boldness  and 
richness  of  their  architecture,  appear  to  have  gradually  diminished,  till  the  death 
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B  ibert  Taylor,  thote  works  were  in  general  beautiful  miniatures 
■l  comparatively  few  pupils,  ami   he  tout  a  friendly  regard  i 
vaiicing  them  in  lile  ;   and  if  they  did  not  all  become,  amid  the  fall  of  their  art, 
very  ..'mini  ui  as  architects,  most  of  tbein,  at   least,  filleil  their  several  stations 
.!  ■,   and  respectability,  anil  obtained  emolument  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  from  seeking  subsistence  i"  the  dou  ntiill  of  an  art  alroady  but  too  far  ad- 
.'  .1  stall'  of  caducity. 

8A5.  After  the  deaths  of  Sir  William  Chambers  and  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  an 
entire  change  came  over  the  practice  of  architecture.  To  these  succeeded  James 
Wyatt,  Him  was  a  "1,111  of  considerable  talent,  but  destitute  of  grandeur  of  design, 
a  man  of  another  race,  a  slattern  in  business,  not  a  scientific  architect,  a  man  not 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  building  soundly,  who  could  not  led  the  honour  of  having 
H  s>id  ages  after  his  death.  "  We  owe  this  great  work  to  the  skill  and  science  of 
James  Wyatt,"  and  who  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  disgrace 
of  having  it  recorded  of  his  works,  "  The  former  structure  by  Junie'  Wyatt  soon 
felling  to  decay,  the  whole  of  it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  style  :" 
most  of  his  works  are  formed  of  materials  so  mean  and  unsubstantial  as  to  be 
wholly  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  architecture  :  of  his  chief  works  Fonthill 
Abbey  fell  down  a  few  years  after  his  death  ;  and  Kew  Palace  near  the  utuii 
time  arrived  at  premature  decay,  and  buried  in  its  reins  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  removing  its  ill-favoured  heap.  Such  men  as  Wren,  gentle-minded 
and  Christian?  as  they  were,  would  rather  have  committed  suicide  than  have 
incurred  such  disgrace  :  and  yet  James  Wvalt  did  not  foresee  all  the  baseness  in 
ibe  materials  and  struct nrc  of  ediliees  "lii.ii  would  in  t lie  cud  become  prevalent  ; 
he  did  not  foresee  what  men  of  humbler  calling  would  perform  for  buildings  of 
humbler  destination. 

After  receiving  emolument  from  public  and  private  employment,  enough  to 
hare  formed  a  princely  fortune,  he  died  a  pauper,  displaced  from  the  surveyor- 
generalship  ;  and  by  llio  confusion  in  which  he  left  the  alfairs  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  he  drew  such  discredit  upon  professional  architects,  that  it  was  then,  by  the 

unen t,  deemed  expedient  that  the  surveyor-generalship  should  not  be  held 

irofessional  architect,  although  the  office  had  been  illustrated  by  men  of 
iigh  attainments,  such  sterling  talent  and  ability,  and  of  such  unbending 
"  ,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  William  Chambers.  From  the 
that  the  surveyor-general  was  directed  to  exercise  in  his  office  no  at- 
s  higher  than  those  of  a  common  honest  clerk,  the  fall  of  English  archi- 
tecture seemed  to  outstrip  time  itself  -,  belter  skelter  it  went  to  ruin,  faster  than 
the  national  debt  went  on  increasing,  more  rapidly  (hail  the  great  and  immortal 
Wellington  gained  his  victories  :  millions  of  money  were  then  expended  in 
ivvennes  of  Parker's  cement  ;  by  fatal  advice  Bath  atone  came  as  a  curse  to 
London  to  add  a  load  of  discredit  to  our  modern  poor  Church  architecture  ; 
this  led  the  way  to  mere  sand  ;  there  was  no  Wren,  no  Chambers,  at  the  head 
*  lairs  to  direct  our  statesmen  ami  out  Church  dignitaries  in  the  use  of  lasting 
really  economical  materials  ;  till  at  length  to  haduc-*  of  material  is  added 
'"  *  structure  :  but  if  a  Smirke.  disgusted  with  this,  for  some  time  bold 
the  general  depravity,  he  is  at  length  overcome,  and  is  forced  into 
of  plaster  and  Bath  stone,  or.  like  l.ning  and  Nash,  he  would,  though 
with  less  justice,  be  displaced. 

856.  Amid  all  this  decline  of  virtue  and  science,  Sir  John  Soane  certainly 
retained  a  desire  to  build  substantially,  as  far  as  the  littleness  of  his  architecture 
would  allow  him  ;  but  then  to  him  are  owing  all  lite  bad  taste,  the  rcedings  and 
scorings,  which  for  twenty  years  cut  up  our  architecture,  and  which  the  influx 
of  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  of  (inline  details  lias  hardly  eradicated,  and 
that  not  before  many  of  our  finest  Churches  have  suffered  from  the  taint,  in  the 
I  of  their  fine  old  rich  ceilings  and  carved  oak  pe wings,  all  in  character  with 
h  h— 2.13 
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the  whole  of  each  building,  like  those  of  St.  Magnus,   London  Bridge,  St 
Michael's,  Corn  hill,  and  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

857.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  had  found  out  the  secret  of  having  the 
drudgery  of  his  professional  business  performed  by  un-salaried  clerks,  for  whom 
he  cared  nothing,  and  who  did  not  assist  him  without  adding  to  his  already  con- 
siderable revenue  :  these  again  thrown  upon  the  world  before  they  had  become 
proficients  in  their  art,  some  too  proud,  some  too  rich  to  seek  employment,  and 
some  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it  for  a  few  years,  till  they  nad  become 
thoroughly  versed,  practically,  theoretically,  and  scientifically,  in  their  art, — from 
the  pupils  became  the  opposcrs  of  their  master,  and  in  a  sort  of  self-defence,  and 
for  emolument,  and  for  the  saving  of  expenditure,  engrailed  upon  the  profession 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  a  new  race  still  less  and  less  informed,  and 
from  the  subdivision  of  business  having  still  less  and  less  practical  experience, 
till,  at  length,  so  very  fallen  is  the  practical  study  of  architecture,  that  often  is 
the  pupil  at  present  received  for  no  purpose  other  than  because  the  older  prac- 
titioner needs  an  unsalaried  door-keeper  or  light-porter.  The  acquirements 
which  it  is  now  possible  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  in  an  ordinary  office  have 
gradually  grown  less  and  less,  till  at  length,  in  many  cases,  the  pupil,  instead  of 
having  his  mind,  his  integrity,  his  talents,  and  invention  expanded — from  disoccu- 
pation,  or  from  useless  busy-idleness,  falls  into  low  debauchery,  or  only  acquires 
those  vices  of  structure  or  design  which  a  Greek,  a  Jones,  a  Wren,  a  Chambers, 
or  a  Stuart,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 

858.  These  pupils,  and  the  mighty  influx  of  others  from  other  quarters, 
finding  no  easy  means  of  really  studying  their  profession,  or  of  obtaining  sufficient 
livelihood  by  it,  for  the  most  part  mis-spend  their  time  in  making  competition 
designs  which  are  never  chosen,  or  in  filling  the  columns  of  Magazines  and 
Newspapers  with  absurd  boastings  of  the  wonderful  improvements  in  architec- 
ture, or  with  pretended  inventions  for  the  super-session  of  brick  and  stone,  by 
which  their  employers  are  defrauded  of  their  capital. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

All  tlie  Materials  Used  in  a  BuiMing  should  Form  Part  of  Us  Structural  Strength  ; 
Of  How  the  Moderns  Fad  in  this  Particular  ;  and  of  How  Much  the  Expense 
of  a  Building  is  Increased  while  its  Strength  is  Diminished  by  Material  merely 
Acting  Dronishly  upon  the  Other  Parts  of  a  Fabric. 

850.  It  is  a  rule  in  buildings  of  creditable  rank,  which  admits  perhaps  of  no 
exception,  that  every  piece  of  material  which  is  added  to  an  edifice  should  not 
merely  increase  the  ponderousness  of  the  general  mass,  but  should  be  so  artfully 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  other  material  of  the  fabric  as  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  its  substance  :  this  cannot  be  effected  by  cement,  by  glue,  by 
cramps,  or  other  such  means  ;  handicraft  knack  cannot  do  it  ;  it  must  result 
from  the  mind  ;  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  workman,  but  that  of  the  architect ; 
it  is  the  result  of  wisdom,  not  of  dexterity. 

860.  The  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of  a  modern  fabric  is  so  much  mere  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  hanging  upon  its  beams  or  joists  ;  the  stone  vaulting  of  a 
Gothic   Cathedral,  by   the  scientific  management   of  its  flying-buttresses  and 


a,  presses  together  the  layers  of  tlie  mill  liuKiiwiii,  and  con  tines  them  in 
tti i -J f  places.  Agnin,  it  there  ]»■  any  bunds  or  projections  ou  a  modern  plaster 
ttiliug,  so  much  mere  additional  v.  cidit  is  Imjiiit  tu  the  woodwork  :  but  the  stone 
ribs  of  Gothic  vaulting,  instead  of  being  weighty  additions,  form  the  nerve  and 
,ii'  mulling  itself,  while  the  intermediate  mere  panel-work,  divided 
-.■  i  i.tilv  -luidl  sections,  extremely  thin,  vaulted  to  keep  up  the  principle  of  com- 
pression throughout  lU!  its  parts,  but  lying  in  rebates  between  the  stone  ribs, 
irirTens  them  in  the  sume  manner  as  glass  stiffens  the  bars  of  a  sky-light.  A 
chandelier  of  grenl  weight,  or  any  other  heavy  Imnhen,  hung  to  a  lint  plastered 
Coiling,  will  tend  lu  bend  in  and  draw  down  ihe  timbers  and  plastering,  uud  will 
to  met  lines  break  them  ;  such  it  pendant  weight  luiug  to  the  ribs  of  Gothic  vault- 
ing,   will  press  together  more   firmly  the   voussoirs  of  the   vaulting  mid  flytug- 

and  glue  them  as  it  were  together  ;   mid  if  the  work  be  truly  coi 
strutted,  it  will  not  fail  till  weight  enough  is  added  to  crumble  the  stone 
compression  *. 

861.  A  statue,  or  other  heavy  mass,  erected  over  an  intcrco I u mutation,  or 
square  opening,  lends  to  break  the  entablature,  or  the  lintel,  above  which  it  is 
■I  !  a  pinnacle,  or  a  statue,  surmounting  the  wall-buttress  of  a  Gothic  Church, 
increases  the  resisting  mass,  and  by  its  peculiar  situation  stops  suddenly,  and, 
is  it  were,  reins  in  the  drift  of  the  vaulting. 

These  things  are  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  but  like  dowers  and  fruiu,  they  are 
for  more  useful  and  economical  than  beautiful.  The  pinnacles  and  flying-but- 
tresses of  modern  structures,  in  general,  perform  no  beneficial  office  :  and  though 
merely  intended  to  be  ornamental,  they  are  rarely  hue  in  shape  and  outline  ; 
;   in  the  ancient  examples  of  them, 


their  whole  materials  form  expensive  luxuries 
"'  •  caning  is  the  only  sacrifice  for  beauty,  i 
iwn  who  does  not  feel  their  elegance. 


d  what  a  sacrifice  !    thcr 


LSG2.    In  St.  Albrm's  Abbey  and  York  Minster,  whose  naves  have  a 
il  will]  slune,  the  llying-bUlllUWW  remain  unbuilt  to  this  day. 


662. 
nulled* 

663.  The  modern  imitator  of  Gothic  architecture,  frequently  merely  from 
caprice,  place*  diagonal  buttresses  at  the  angle*  of  bit  buildings,  which  angles 
are  already  stronger  than  the  other  parts  of  them,  and  these  formed  of  brick- 
work, from  the  breach  of  the  bond  in  setting  the  bricks  aiurle.wisu,  sometimes 
crack  wholly  away  from  the  body  of  tho  work,  upon  which  they  have  perhaps 
Tor  some  time  hung  as  a  burthen  ;  the  object  of  our  forefathers  In  setting  but- 
tresses angle-wise,  was  to  resist  boldly  and  ut  once  the  diagonal  expansion  of  the 
-  of  the  last  severe  of  the  vaulting  :  two  buttresses  (of  sufficient 
united  power)  set  square  near  the  meeting-angle  of  the  two  walls  would  per- 
ii»mi  the  Mine  duty,  but  less  simply  and  economically. 

Mil.    Uoit  of  the  decorations  of  modern  steeples  are  merely  intended  to  be 

ornamental,  vet  they  but  rarely  till  out  gracefully  tin llines  of  such  structures 

inidal  forms  ;  the  ornamental  bands  which  girdle  (iniliie   -jiiros,  form  a 
which  unite  at  convenient  intervals  the  still'  angte-riba  of  the  work; 

«  hid i  sum !  the  base    of  a   spire   with   such  witchery  of  effect, 

not  only  till  out  in  the  most  graceful  manner  the  outline  uf  the  structure  to  a 
pyramidal  form,  while  they  give  it  intricacy  and  richness  of  detail, — bnl  cientitie- 
ally,  ihev  afford  eheeks  to  the  thrusting  power  which  the  base  of  the  spire 
nii^tit  otherwise  exercise  against  the  angles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.     In 
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the  same  manner  the  flying-buttresses  which  frequently  rise  from  behind  the 
•ogle-pin nuclei  of  a  square  tower  to  some  distance  up  the  angle-ribs  of  in 
octagonal  spire,  resist  all  outward  spread  of  the  base  of  the  spire.  Some  modem 
Gothic  towers  an?  made  with  flying-buttresses  attached  to  only  one  side  of  them ; 
these  perform  no  office,  and  are  merely  showy  excrescences,  and  intrinsically 
are  as  ugly  as  useless  ;  they  cost  something,  and  add  to  the  droniah  part  of 
the  materials,  although  pcrliaps  made  so  flimsy  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like 

865.  We  even  find  modern  instances  of 
Church  steeples,  in  which  their  Flying-buttresses 
arc  made  to  pitch  against  and  to  overthrow  the 

upper  parti  of  the  angle-pinnacles  of  the  square 
towers  from  which  they  rise,  instead  of  the  energy 
exercised  by  the  liases  of  the  spires  against  the 
summits  of  the  towers  being  communicated  to  the 
batei  of  the  pinnacles,  and  thence  diverged  by  the 
pinnacles  perpendicularly  down  the  main-angle 
buttresses  of  such  lowers.  For  Flying-buttresses, 
we  also  in  the  like  situations,  sec  used  instead  of 
roni-archcs,  whole  arches,  which  by  the  least  stress 
collapse,  and  are  thence  useless.  And  further, 
sometimes,  in  a  case  where  an  unnecessary  exuber- 
ance has  been  fallen  into  in  a  steeple  of  paltry 
materials,  by  raising  a  second  series  of  Flying-but- 
tresses— we  observe  those  very  buttresses,  though 
themselves  of  proper  form,  pitched  against  the 
slight  panel-work  of  the  sides  of  the  spire;  instead 
of  Iiihi  Flying-buttresses  rising  from  each-angle  of 
the  square  tower,  so  us  for  each  of  the  eight  angle- 
ribs  of  the  spire  to  be  restrained  by  a  buttress,  and 
thus  for  the  stress  of  the  eight  spire-ribs  to  be  con- 
densed perpeitdkiiUirly  within  the  four  strong 
angles  of  the  square  tower  itself.  These  several 
abuses  are  as  unpieturcsque  as  they  arc  unmc- 
chanicul,  as  uiinrtistic  as  unscientific,  as  barbarous 
as  ruinous,  as  expensive  as  they  are  destructive. 


o  the  geometrical  si 
masons,  perhaps  the  worst  instance  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  materials  (and  those  the  most  costly) 
performing  merely  a  dronish  and  parasitical  part, 
is  the  mode  of  making  the  external  facings  and 
decorations  hong  as  a  burthen  upon  the  other  parts 
of  a  wall. 


f  aplre  pyramid. 
Ing-butiieu  pitched  ajainjtln 
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Ht>7.  In  $  358  has  already  been  shewn  how 
modern  brick-work  fails  in  this  respect  :  indeed, 
there  ure  not  wanting  specimens  of  120  years  old 
of  brick-work  faced  with  gauged  work,  which,  from 
the  reduced  height  of  the  cut-facing-bricks,  could 
only  be  tied  in  at  large  intervals,  where  the  hori- 
lontal  courses  of  the  front  work  and  back  work 
happened  to  correspond  in  altitude  ;  in  these,  by 

the  gradual  crushing  of  the  materials,  the  external  work  separated  from  the  in- 
......£,1  ,„„,i,  „..a  i...i_.j  outwardly  ,   and  this  effect  lately  took  place  in  some 


■  bound  bv  ennpa  or 

of  uncoiroalve  metal. 


ternat  work  and  t 


n  CMtry  baiMM  in  the  Poultry,  London,  the  outsides  of  the  fronts  of  which 
■ere  of  gauged- work. 

ft;rt.    Bui  the  modern  system  of  facing  walls  with  alone  is  still  worse  ;  in 
(r  worti  Acre  is  not  Hie  semblance  of  lit'   or   hand   from  top  to  bottom, 

'- p-  with  which  the  thin   ashlariug  is  attached  to  the  brick- 

[,  sud  which  cramps  frequently  rust  and  flush  oil'  the  front  of  the  stone-work. 

most  crazy  description  of  biiit'Iinv,  ami  should  be  banished 
intcmpiible  from  a  city  and  a  notion  of  unbounded  wealth, 
■e  science  and  philosophy  than  were  enjoyed  by  any  other 
chy  and  by  any  other  nation  in  any  other 
age, and  that  too  which  produced  the  finest 
i:-  of  architecture. 

870.  Cornices  which  project  from  ash- 
luring  co  ill  connected  with  the  walls  them- 
selvca,  are  rarely   safe  ;  for   you   may  bo 

■  unomy  has  not  allowed  stone  to 

'it I  upon  the  wall,  much  beyond  a  mere 

aluuce  (o  the  jiart  of  the  cornice 
*hich  overhangs  ;  in  fact,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cor  nice-stones  is  rarely 
■Bated  more  than  an  inch  or  two  behind 
:  i.'uo  i>l"  tlu>  Li.4iLniiL',  so  that  if 
the  ushhiring,  which  bears  indeed  the  chief 
burthen  of  the  cornice,  bulge,  and  sink, 
Uic  cornice  wilt  follow  it, 

871.  If  the   block   out    of  which    a 
cornice   is   chiselled  will   only  just 

;"'ii  tin;  nail  before  il  is  wrought, 
IWJ  atom  detached  by  moulding  it,  re- 
in, in-,  us  centre  of  univily  further  within 
the  wall.  But  we  see  at  the  present  dny 
cornices  composed  of  cement,  and  York- 
-I'in-  |i;ivinj.'-stone  j  at  first,  the  stone  is 
-ii  far  as  to  need  shores  for  its 
support  till  the  cement  in  which  it  is  em- 
set  i  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jecting ['art  is  then  frequently  tripled  by 
the  addition  of  cement  mouldings,  so  that 
were   you   to   walk   over  such  a  cornice, 

you  might  either  over-balance  the  whole,  or  cause  it  to  snapolT;  three  inches  of 
navimj-ftone  being  frequently  tho  only  substance  upon  which  a  cornice  two 
wet  high  depends. 

872.  These  faults  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  workman,  for  nothing 
perhaps  could  escccd  the  patience  and  ability  with  which  our  working  masons 
perform  their  department  ;  these  workmen,  who  are  worthy  of  better  emptoy- 

'     xoct  as  our  bricklayers  are  rude,  and  careless  :  their 
better  employed. 


llirii-   ili-puri 

*  as  careful 

beautiful  surface-work  deserves 


873.   If  it  should    be   still   insisted   that   ashlnring   be  not  bonded  into  a 
"■-■*  I  outer  side  of  the  brick-work    should   undoubtedly    recede   from    the 
r,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  parasitical  coaling  of  stone  may,  under 
ie,  fall  close  against  the  wall  and  not  from  il. 
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874.  Ail  the  masonry  which  Wren  applied  to  bis  buildings  appears  tu  In 
well  bonded  into  the  brick-work  ;  and  though  many  of  Ibis  beat  Church-towem  an 
evidently  composed  intci  ually  of  tin'  ruins  of  preceding  buildings,  yet  by  judieiom 
bonding,  by  rendering  the  work  wholly  geumetricnl,  uiid  by  reducing  all  the 
gravitation  to  the  simple  compression  of  the  materials,  his  buildings  are  in 
general  more  sound  than  modern  works,  the  walls  ul'  which  sire  composed  of 
bettor  materials. 

875.  Il  thus  appears  that  in  good  architecture  there  is  such  an  economy  of 
materials  made  use  of,  that  no  parts  of  them  are  merely  ornamental,  mid  scarcely 
uny  ornament  is  not  structural. 

870-  In  many  modern  structures  which  are  pretended  to  be  economical. 
full  half  of  their  materials  are  neutral  iced,  one  fourth  of  them  being  a  me 
burthen,  and  another  fourth  being  merely  occupied  iti  supporting  that  burthen  ; 
such  structures  would  have  been  equally  strong  if  composed  of  hail'  as  much 
materials,  more  justly  considered,  and  more  art  lull  v  ili-|ioscd  :  it  W  not  pretended 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  built  with  half  the  materials  ;  for  so  many  of  them 
menace  ruin,  that  they  would  not  have  bora  too  strong  if  they  had  possessed 
all  the  strength  capable  of  being  produced  from  their  component  quantity  of 
materials. 


ThcNeg, 

877.  The  neglect  of  (he  study  of  Dynamics,  or  the  laws  of  force,  is  a  pri 
cipal  cause  of  the  instability  of  modern  edifices.  The  practitioner  having  h. 
no  grounding  in  this  science,  performs  almost  every  thing  in  practical  archite 
lure  by  mere  guess,  assumption,  tradition,  or  caprice  :  heme,  if  his  building 
hold  together,  it  is  ofttimei  rather  from  good-fortune  than  from  science  ;  ami 
while  in  many  eases  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  which  are  made  ase  of  per- 
form no  duty,  in  many  cases  another  large  portion  of  the  materials  not  onlr  do 
not  afford  any  support  or  stability  to  the  fabric,  hut  really  by  the  force  of  their 
gta-ity  *  ork  a  positive  injury 


CHAPTER  CV1II. 


The  Neglect  of  the  Stnilj/  of  Di/'iamut  a  Prinripnl  OnSf  of  At  Instability  of  Mod,™ 
Edykei,  and  of  the  Watte  of  Materials  in  them. 


)  the  fabric,  bet  really  by  the  force  o 
u  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice. 


878.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  study  of  ArMlechtrat  Dynamic*  is  so  far 

neglected  ;  for  while  this  neglect  continues,  the  cseculioii  of  every  considerable 
work  requiring  seieuee  will  more  and  more  pass  away  from  the  architect  to  the 
engineer,  who,  while  lie  is  in  general  belter  acquainted  than  the  architect  with 
gravitation  ami  the  laws  of  force,  not  unfrequently  is  as  careless  of  the  beauty 
of  his  works  as  the  architect  is  regardless  of  their  soundness  and  durability  i 
tloj;-  in'  li.ive  many  works  which  are  ah  initio  in  shivers,  and  many  others  which, 
though  generally  sound,  are,  from  their  otfeiisive  iincoiitluirss,  a  satire  upon  that 
folly  which  should,  at  so  great  an  expense,  attempt  for  beauty  that  which  (o 
every  one  is  rude  and  disagreeable. 

879.  Till  a  raorEssoRsmp  or  Architectural  Dynamics 
English  aiiciutkctohe  will  mohe  and  more  decline,  more  ami 

enee    will    lie  placed   upon   cements,  pins,  cramps,  and   lies  for  the 
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of  that  terrible  grsvitation-havock  which  be,  v 
tore*,  can  allay  merely  by  the  skilful  dSspotiiiQ 
that  their  own  weight  shall  counteract  each 
eriahing  of  science 
*'  le  lilt  even  the  false  nrcli  uj 
■%  a  comparative  virtue,  to  sm.li  an  unbeard- 
J  pitch  of  fully  will  it  arrive. 

880.  True  economy  in    nrchi lecture    requires   that   a  coin[iaratively  small 
.inlitv  of  materials  snail  W  put  together  in  mi  honourable  and  scientific  manner. 

b  as,  by  the  lows  of  force,  to  be  so  liir  at  rest  as  that  no  portion  of  the  work 
11  exercise  any  irregular  exoeniric  power,  so  as  lo  force  out  of  line  position 
t  of  (tie  parts  of  the  edifice,  Had  thus  cause  motion,  cross-strain,  and  the  other 
'        mplicuted  mass  of  materials,  ill  at  rest  in  itself, 

881.  1 1  (ii  1  Michael  Ar.svlu  umlrritimd  ihc  |j»s  nf  force,  hi»  dome  of  the 
Vatican  would  not  have  been  split  all  over  i  did  our  bricklayers  understand  n 
little  of  Dynamics,  our  streets  would  not  form  one  disgusting  snerc-inn  et 
broken  work  ;  diil  our  carpenters  generally  understand  the  counter-action  of 
forces,  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  public  buildings  would  not  be  thrust  out  and 

the  gravitation  of  roofs  and  beams, — almost  every  quartered- partition 
would  not  link, — almost  every  floor  would  not  give  way. 

882.  The  science  of  Architectural  Dynamicx,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  is 
actually  involved  in  such  mystery,  thai  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  dead  to  the 
builder,  except  in  great  works  of  engineering  ;  the  reason  of  (Ilia  is,  that  archi- 
letts  and  builders  have  not  in  general  studied  mathematics,  and  mathematicians 
have  not  studied  building, 

8S3.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  free-moBons  could  have  had  a  very 

advanced  acquaintance  uith  niutliematii"'.  and  yet  so  rcliued  "ere  they  in  the 
!i|i|ili<  ;iiiii:i  r,i  the  best  science  of  which  they  wore  masters,  that  their  knowledge 
of  Dynamics,  probably  obtained  through  the  most  einct  practical  experiments, 
carried  them  further, more  beautifully,  and  more  economically,  into  the  mysteries 

than  all  that  has  yet  been  gleaned  in  modern   limes  from  the 

MOaMaipgly  more  advanced  state  of  science  ;  while  almost  all  other  arts  and 
neieiieia  have  in  England,  in  modern  times,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  out- 
stripped even  imagination,  (except  in  a  few  domestic  convenience*  of  rank, 
such  as  the  invention  and  wants  of  the  day  were  ever  capable  of  producing) 
building  has,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  gradually  assumed  a  meaner,  a  less 
•ubstontia],  a  less  geometrical,  a  more  deceitful,  nature. 

884.  The  study  of  Architectural  Dyiwmia  can  restore  to  architecture  sound 

good   materials,  legitimate   adornment,  and  the   moderate  expen- 
e  economy. 

885.  The  soundness  and  economy  which  result  from  the  due  use  of  Archi- 
iectitrol  Dyttamirf,  are  a-  much  necessary  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  great  public 
bridg*",  or  more  so  :  for  the  labouring  cottager  Is  less  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
Ofdrss  material,  and  of  the  repair  of  a  crazy  fabric,  than  the  public,  which  indeed 
hat  all  the  expenditure  return  to  itself  with  the  loss  only  of  the  work,  whereas 
the  cottager  losing  his  bouse  loses  lii-  money  ulso. 

886.  \l  Architeilnral  Dyrvtm&t  were  duly  uuder-1 1,  bow  coidd  have  arisen 

stnous  ignorance  of  interdicting  the  erection  of  »pire«   upon   arch-but- 
thile  the  instance  of  St.  Dunstnnj  in  the  East  ia  before  our  eyes  * 
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887.  Were  Architectural  Dynamics  properly  known  in  modern  architeetare, 
how  could  the  French  nation,  in  calling  for  designs  for  a  great  Church,  interdict 
the  cupola,  not  on  the  score  of  taste  or  of  cost,  but  from  the  fear  of  failure? 

888.  Give  us  professors  of  Architectural  Dynamics,  and  with  lew  than  the 
present  national  expenditure  upon  buildings,  we  may  have  arches  domes  tod 
spires,  broader,  and  loftier,  and  more  sublime,  than  have  perhaps  ever  appeared 
in  the  world. 

889.  When  we  have  done  our  duty  by  disposing  in  the  best  manner  the 
materials  of  an  edifice,  if  we  have  then  any  judicious  cements  and  ties  to  add, 
let  us  render  more  secure  that  work  by  their  addition.  But  these  are  the  things 
by  which  the  unscientific  ruin  their  buildings, — they  trust  to  these  instead  of  to 
skill.  If  a  carpenter  can  with  dry  materials  shore  up  a  building,  so  can  a 
mason  build  one  with  drv  materials  :  but  nearly  all  our  modern  walls,  arches, 
vaults,  domes,  towers,  and  buttresses,  would  mil  either  while  being  erected,  or 
the  instant  they  were  completed,  if  piled  up  dry.  With  the  free-masons  they 
would  have  fallen,  but  they  would  h&ve  fatten  together;  with  us  they  fall  apart. 
Where  then  is  our  improvement  in  building  ?  Does  all  our  science  in  building 
consist  in  cement  ? 

890.  The  perishing  nature  of  our  modern  houses,  occasions  the  capitalist  to 
claim  more  than  double  the  interest  of  the  public  funds  for  his  rental,  and  yet  be 
is  often  a  loser  by  his  speculation. 

891.  Surely  by  hiding  the  mal-constnictions  of  edifices,  cements  have  proved 
hitherto  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing  ;  the  occasional  good  use  of  cement  as  a 
mortar,  could  never  atone  for  the  impoverishment  of  structure,  and  the  florid 
grimy  frippery  with  which  our  despicable  edifices  arc  now  ruined  in  appearance 
and  ruined  in  fact.  Architectural  Dynamics  and  Parker's  cement  are  now 
mortal  enemies  ;  they  might  be  the  best  of  friends,  and  mutually  assist  each 
other  for  our  benefit. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 

On  ttie  Want  of  a  Proper  Acquaintance  with  Architectural  Chemistry. 

892.  Chemistry  which  has  proceeded  such  astonishing  lengths  in  discern- 
ing the  constituent  materials  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in  the 
separation  of  gases,  so  that  the  God  of  nature  seems,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  delivered  up  to  man  one  of  nature's  keys,— chemistry,  that  art,  by 
the  knowledge  of  which  this  century  is  ennobled,  has  hitherto  done  nothing 
whatever  for  architecture,  the  due  practice  of  which  depends  at  every  step  upon 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  natural  productions  ;  but  while 
chemical  knowledge  has  opened  more  and  more,  the  durability  of  building-mate- 
rials has  been  less  and  less  studied,  till  at  the  present  day  the  chemist  will  tell 
you  that  the  materials  the  most  frequently  used  in  architecture  are  such  as  are 
least  capable  of  duration ;  nor  needs  a  chemist  to  be  consulted  upon  this  fact, 

9 


for  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  im.Hji-ri]  edifices  is  apparent  I 
—  who  will  not  shut  liis  eyes  ;   and  the  fact  has  become  a  by-wurd,  t 
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biassed. 


993.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  in  a  climate  hardly  visited  by  rain  once  in  a 
year,  and  in  which  evcu  crude  brick"  will  endure  (it  is  said)  for  thirty  or  forty 
centuries  *,  (he  Egyptian*  chose  for  their  important  buildings  the  hardest  and 
most  compact  granite,  which  is  not  yet  in  the  slightest  degree  deiutegrated  ; 
and  if  they  and  the  Greeks,  even  in  their  soft  climates,  ever  used  stucco,  as  has 
been  asserted,  it  was  rather  as  a  varnish  to  till  up  the  pores  of  rough  stone,  in 
the  Mine  manner  as  in  our  own  time,  wax  has  been  used  tor  the  same  purpose. 

894.  In  architecture  we  possess  but  the  moat   indistinct   knowledge  of  the 

chemical  action  of  materials  upon  curb  other,  and  of  their  various  degree*  of 
oxidation  ;  but  we  amply  make  up  by  rashness  lor  want  of  experience  in  chemis- 
try ;  while  there  are  not  "anting  crouds  of new  cements  and  roof- coverings,  and 
of  metals  in  Mate*  of  oxidation,  destitute  alike  of  good  aspect  and  of  durability. 
for  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  leave  oak.  bronte,  limo-stone,  granite,  terra- 
cotta, and  those  other  few  but  almost  universal  materials,  which  our  forefathers 
and  their  predecessors  of  high  antiquity,  gifted  with  but  the  slenderest  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  by  an  honest  discernment  chose  as  the  most  proper  for 
architecture  j  nd  that  their  choice  in  general  was  wise,  is  attosted  by  the  fact  of 
so  many  ancient  works  having  survived  thousands  of  years,  while  so  many  of  our 
own  decompose  and  pass  away  before  ooneltea,  abort-fired  us  we  are. 

895.  One  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be  best  oh  •■•]  upon  us,  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  indeed  upon  mankind  at  large,  would  be  a  work  u[Hin  Archiiirturul 
C&nmtfry  ,-  there  arc  not  wanting  highly  gifted  proHcients  in  chemistry,  who  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  wants,  integrity,  and  beauty  of  genuine  architecture, 
Might  furnish  us  with  a  complete  rfovulnpeineiit  of  the  nature,  constituents,  affi- 
nities, decomposition,  oxidation,  and  other  properties  of  the  minerals  and  other 
natural  productions  which  are.  or  ought  to  he,  used  in  architecture,  or  which 
■hould  be  excluded  from  it. 

89(1.  The  chemist  could  tell  us  what  materials  should  approximate,  what 
cements  should  be  used  for  them,  whether  iron  should  be  joined  by  acid  as  we 
tee  in  works  of  engineering  ;  he  could  tell  us  at  once  what  materials  are  solidified 
or  are  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  or  by  water,  or  by  lire  ;  we  might  then 
see  at  once  whether  the  multitude  of  patent  inventions,  on  behalf  of  which  we  are 
perpetually  importuned,  arc  bonclichd  inventions,  or  arc  mere  enthusiastic  failures, 
«r  tnule  frauds. 

t*97.  The  chemist  might  artord  us  tests,  whereby  the  integrity  of  metals, 
paint,  varnish,  and  of  many  other  materials  could  bo  readily  ascertained,  and 
thus  prevent  the  commission  of  frauds:  and  delicate  as  may  he  the  search, 
porhspi  some  enlightened  natural  philosopher,  by  infusion,  microscopic  examina- 
tion, or  other  treatment,  could  enable  us  to  prove  the  nature  or  the  authenticity 
of  timber,  relative  to  which  so  much  deception  may  bo  practised,  notwithstanding 
the  cue  with  which  it  is  pretended  fraud  can  he  detected. 
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CHAPTER  CX. 

Of  the  Utile  Knowledge  which  we  possess  with  regard  to  Chimneys,  and  how  Experi- 
ment and  Inquiry  on  an  Extensive  Scale  are  Nationally  required,  both  far 
Health,  Economy,  and  the  Cleanliness  and  Beauty  of  Buildings. 


898.  In  a  country  which  is  frequently  moist  and  cold,  and  whose  inhabitants 
by  the  progress  of  civilization  have  become  chiefly  an  in-door  population,  the 
hearth  and  the  domestic  chimney  must  be  of  the  very  first  importance  :  we  are 
all  as  much  entitled  to  comfort  in  this  respect  and  to  health,  as  we  are  to  fife 
itself:  and  yet  so  small  is  the  improvement  in  the  management  of  fire-places 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  though  during  that  time, 
from  diffusion  of  literature  and  the  peaceful  nature  of  our  country,  we  have  be- 
come a  complete  fire-side  nation,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  substantial 
benefit  has  been  effected  in  the  health  and  comfort  afforded  by  our  chimneys  : 
— and  even  though  our  apartments  may  be  warmer,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  are  not  much  more  smoky. 

899.  New  inventions  for  the  forms  and  management  of  stoves,  succeed 
each  other  with  rapidity  ;  but  soot  and  head-ache  seem  as  prevalent  as  ever. 

900.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  with  regard  to  the  proper  formation 
of  flues,  except  that  they  mostly  require  to  be  of  considerable  length,  especially 
if  seated  in  low  places  ;  and  though  this  discovery  was  made  in  an  early  stage  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  in  which  we  can  frequently  find  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
handsomest  chimneys  ;  yet  in  assumed  imitations  of  Classical  Architecture,  by 
notions  founded  altogether  upon  absurdity,  the  height  of  the  chimney  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  future  ugliness  of  building  is  insured  by  all  manner  of  uncouth 
extraneous  additions  of  earthenware,  tin,  and  other  materials. 

901.  All  that  expense  which  is  frequently  so  absurdly,  and  with  such  ill- 
success,  expended  in  the  concealment  or  chimney-shafts,  should  be  rather  used 
tn  ornameuting,  and  in  rendering  agreeable,  members  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  domestic  buildings.  Instead  of  chimneys  being  considered  as  eye-sores, 
the  appearance  of  a  dwelling-house  without  them  should  rather  be  considered 
ridiculous  :  that  they  may  be  made  both  agreeable  and  ornamental  b  proved  by 
the  examples  of  them  to  be  found  in  Pointed  Architecture. 

902.  Notwithstanding  all  the  shrewdness  professed  in  modern  times  on  the 
subject  of  chimneys,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  in  the  most  immature  state, — 
simply  because,  although  millions  of  chimneys  are  built,  none  are  built  experi- 
mentally ;  and  in  fact  so  many  of  them  seem  reduced  in  dimension,  as  to  refuse 
free  admission  for  the  quantity  of  smoke  which  should  ascend  them. 

903.  Ten  thousand  pounds  devoted  by  Parliament,  for  the  erection  of  Trial 
Chimneys,  of  various  altitudes,  in  high  and  in  low  situations,  on  acclivities  and  in 
plains,  waved  contracted  and  finished  in  various  ways,  and  to  be  watched  during 
various  seasons,  winds,  and  states  of  the  weather,  might  save  a  world  of  ugliness, 
a  world  of  head-ache,  soiling  and  destruction  of  property. 

904.  At  present  the  decorations  of  an  apartment  are  not  unfrequently 
•iwilud  in  three  or  four  years,  simply  by  the  smoke  refusing  to  ascend  its 
chimney. 
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903.  Perhaps  if  one  furnace  were  constructed  in  the  basement  story  of  a 
house,  the  flue  of  which  should  be  carried  in  several  convolutions  round  the 
external  walls  of  the  fabric,  the  whole  house  might  be  warmed  from  a  single 
vaulted  apartment,  within  which  the  heat  should  be  carefully  retained,  the  fur- 
ther means  resorted  to  being  simply  to  tit  up  every  room  with  an  inner  lining  of 
•lale  panels  set  in  frames  of  metal,  the  heat  from  the  furnace-room  being 
admitted  between  the  walls  and  the  inner  lining,  us  was  the  case  In  the  Lacoui- 
cum  of  the  ancient  Roman  Bath.  This  ancient  method  is  worth  anew  trial: 
each  li ring-apartment  would  have  no  communication  whatever  with  any  smoke- 
flue.  Snd  every  part  of  a  house  might  perhaps  he  thus  made  equally  warm.  The 
paneling  and  frame-work  might  be  made  in  imitation  of  Gothic  tracery,  or  in 
any  other  manner  that  might  he  desired,  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  ornament 
ruber  than  to  ugliness,  which  latter  we  have  10  regret  is  the  case  too  often  with 

nes  deemed   philosophical.      That  philosophy   ia   mol-adroit  which  departs 

the  beauty  of  nature. 
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ArcAHreti  not  Scientific  Men,  and  Scientific  Men  mil  Architect/,  the  reaton  why 
jtrchiteclarut  Scicnie  ami  Scientific  Architecture  degenerate. 

906.  There  is  at  present  such  a  gulf  cast  between  architecture  and  science, 
that  architecture  instead  of  imprui  inn  mid  blending  more  and  more  with  science, 
degenerates  and  become!  every  duy  more  and  more  detached  from  it. 

907.  The  mathematics  funning  in  general  no  part  of  architectural  study, 
none  of  these  sciences  are  usually  infused  into  architecture  ;  while  the  mathema- 
tician having  no  knowledge  of  the  eon  struct  ion,  details,  uses,  and  embellishments 
of  architecture,  writes  in  general  profitless!;-  for  the  architect  ;  he  cannot  apply 
his  knowledge  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  for  he  has  no  practical  knowledge 
of  it  ;  while  his  ulgebraicid  theorems,  which  might  he  of  use  to  thousands  in 
building,  being  in  a  lunguage  unknown  to  them,  form  as  it  were  a  sealed  hook. 
The  natural  philosopher  in  applt  iuu  his  kin.u  ledge  to  architecture,  forgets  that  it 
ia  one  of  the  fined  laws  of  nature  tu  cloths  its  deep  science  in  external  beauty. 

90**.  This  was  not  so  formerly  ;  nothing  was  more  advanced  in  science  than 
hitecture  :  now  the  architect  i-  outraged  at  the  inn-outlines*  pmduced  by  the 
u  of  science,  when  he  dabbles  in  architecture,  while  the  man  of  science  views 
h  contempt  the  broken  and   irrational  nature   of  modern  architecture.      The 

'"  ct  turns  from  an  acoustic  den,  with  the  same  emit pt  as  would  an  ancient 

.—while   the  natural  philosopher   despises   servile   irrational  imitations  of 
r  architecture,  which  keep  not  pace  with  the  advanced  stale  of  science. 
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Of  tic  Retourcei  ttiit  left  to  the  Engliih  Architect,  although    Taste  iccmi  at  a  itaad, 
and  Comtriictitv  Escetience  hat  dejiarted  from  moil  Engliih  Building!. 

809.  Although  the  classical  acanthus  ia  run  upoo  almost  to  death,  and  from 
the  desire  to  procure  novelty  in  a  small  way  at  any  expense  seems  often  in  the 
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very  agonies  of  expiration ; — although  the  olive  has  been  brought  almost  into 
contempt  by  vulgar  copying  upon  a  wholesale  scale  ;—-althongn  the  Grecian 
honeysuckle  has  become  so  common  that  the  petulant  in  art  would  now  rather 
use  instead  of  it  the  mere  stubble  of  the  lower  empire  j— although  Grecian  and 
Roman  columns  have  been  within  the  last  twenty  years  multiplied  saby  enchant- 
ment, of  all  dimensions  and  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  from  the  plaoebrick-enclosed 
scaffold-pole  to  the  cast-iron  pipe,  from  the  coarse  grit-stone  to  the  mound  of 
concrete,  with  all  the  novelty  of  irregularity  of  altitude  mteiH»lummation  and 
detail,  till  even  architectural  abuse  and  architectural  inaJ-constraction  seem  at  a 
non-plus — The  English  Aechxtect  has  still  iohi  Rxsouacss  left. 

910.  Chemistry  is  still  open  to  us,  it  can  tell  us  what  materials  are  fit  for 
particular  purposes,  what  are  durable,  what  are  incorruptible.  We  have  no 
architectural  chemists,  and  our  buildings  are  destroyed  by  the  atmosphere  almost 
as  fast  as  they  rise. 

911.  Geology  is  still  open  to  us ;  we  have  no  architectural  geologists  to 
direct  us  in  the  search  of  lasting  and  honourable  architectural  materials. 

912.  Mechanics  is  still  open  to  us,  that  mighty  science,  which  has  made 
England  a  conqueror  with  her  manufactures  as  she  has  been  with  her  fleets  and 
her  armies  :  while  the  wonderful  machines  of  modern  England  have  facilitated, 
cheapened,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  exact  and  perfect  almost  every 
chattel  of  use  or  elegance  and  every  article  of  attire, — yet  has  architecture  scarcely 
received  from  mechanics  during  this  age  of  outstripping  science  any  one  machine 
for  facilitating,  improving,  or  rendering  more  exact  the  operations  of  building : 
in  the  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  a  modern  building,  a  knowledge  of  mechanics 
in  its  present  wonderful  state  of  advancement  ought  to  do  something  astonishing, 
whereas  we  have  not  a  single  building  erected  in  England  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  exhibits  the  least  approach  to  the  exquisite  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  the  union  of  outward  beauty  and  innate  science  by  the  edifices  erected  in  an 
ago  deemed  barbarous. 

913.  Geometry,  that  art  without  which  architecture  is  childish  and  bar- 
barous, is  open  in  its  full  range  ;  that  art,  which  like  electricity  passes  through 
ull  good  architecture,  whatever  its  age,  whatever  its  style,  whatever  its  purpose, 
unobserved  indeed  by  the  foolish  who  have  negatived  its  powers,  till  this 
mighty  agent  has  reached  us  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  has  wracked  even  our 
hospitals  and  our  buildings  erected  from  charity-funds,  as  though  an  earthquake 
had  rent  their  very  foundations  :  no  architectural  student  is  ever  asked  whether 
he  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  the  name  of  Geometry. 

914.  The  resources  of  Statics  and  Architectural  Dynamics  are  still  open  to 
iin ;  those  .sciences  which,  when  philosophy  was  at  a  low  ebb,  taught  the  Romans, 
and  alter  them  the  Arabs  and  the  freemasons  successively,  how  to  sustain  aloft 
two  thousand  years  and  more  immense  masses  of  material,  and  after  that  how  to 
raise  and  sustain  aloft  tor  ages,  masses  thinner  than  those  of  our  meanest  and 
moat  crazy  modern  fabrics  ;  those  sciences  of  high  intellect  and  refinement, 
which  in  ages  past  rendered  buildings  firm  yet  daring,  rooted  to  the  grouud  yet 
piercing  the  clouds,  mechanical  yet  more  artist-like  than  aught  of  modern  work, 
well  enriched  yet  not  costly,  as  proverbs  in  the  mouths  of  all  yet  destitute 
of  the  slightest  approach  to  vulgarity  :  while  by  the  sad  reversal  of  exchanging 
dtfwtm'wx  for  cements,  and  statics  for  pretended  taste,  even  our  institutions  and 
many  other  buildiuurs  erected  from  benevolence,  become  in  the  first  year  of  their 
existence  masses  of  creaking  ruins,  filling  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  of  the  Philan- 
thropist, and  of  the  genuine  architect,  with  one  humiliating  feeling  of  disgust. 
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■'1  J.  Ltrjt  who  says  that  tlie  architect  of  modern  times  has  m 
in  Lisle  t  Who  says  thai  lie  may  not  jet,  in  a  thousand  different  ways  as  he 
chooses,  work  up  the  details  of  Egyptian,  of  Cluneal,  ..if  Pointed,  or  of  any  other 
(me  nnaf  gemme  style  of  Architecture,  taking  care  as  lie  values  his  repute  for 
wisdom  and  elegance  of  mind,  that  the  stuff  on  which  he  works  shall  be  of  the 
riu-ht  ipwlify  fni  hi»  purpose,  woven  with  liie  hest  texture  of  the  best  materials  ; 
ami  that  none  of  such  precious  cloth  shall  he  willed,  mine  applied  to  an  useless 
purpose  ;  for  we  cannot  find  an  indent  building,  or  any  part  ot  one,  which,  when 
erected,  was  useless. 

916".  Who  says  the  modern  architect  has  no  resources  left  in  taste?  Are 
the  chiseled  treasures  of  England's  20,000  noble  old  buildings  of  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, among  which  not  one  coarse,  silly,  or  vulgar  work  is  to  he  found — are 
thoy  exhausted  ?  Are  those  of  Scotland,  those  of  Ireland,  those  of  France, 
Gi-iniain,  Flanderi,  Spain,  Portugal,  exhausted?  Some  of  these  have  taken 
many  lives  to  design,  many  ages  to  execute,  and  would  take  years  lo  delineate. 

917.  What  fields  have  we  still  open,  almost  untrodden,  in  any  stylo  of 
architecture  !  If  the  convolvulus  and  a  lew  field  flowers,  afford  us  curves,  bells, 
leaves,  I'urii 'hinents,  more  hold,  more  elegant,  than  all  the  wide  range  of  every 
kind  of  architecture  can  exhibit,  what  resources  have  we  in  nature's  whole  florol 
range,  and  in  her  luxuriani  fruitage  ? 

918.  Have  we  not  still  the  whole  book  of  Scripture,  with  its  succession  of 
d  histories  to  adorn  our  sacred  fabrics?     Have   wo  not  the  history  of 


i  be  pictured  by  thi 
cunning  of  attic  art,  the  i  ruth  of  nature,  and  the  d'r 


Chantrey  and  the   Westmacott,  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  ¥ 


!>19.   Have  we  not  as  yet  for  architectural  sculpture,  the  2000  years 
n  history,  of  which  we  all  leu]  that  we  are  proud — almost  too  proud  ? 


ce,   for   the   sculptural 


920.   Have  we  not  yet  the  whole   history   of  si 
friezes  and  panels  of  our  public  institutions  ? 

931.  How  then  can   the  modern  English  architect  in  his  ri 
come  to  a  perpetual  end?"     It  would  rather  appear  that  he  has  scarcely  begun 
liis  research. 

922.  He  has  still  all  science,  and  nature,  and  religion,  and  history,  at  his 
command.  Will  he  seize  the  vantage-ground ?  It'  he  will,  shall  the  world  be 
any  longer  pestered  with  the  paltry  bickerings,  whether  a  particular  edifice  shall 
be  of  the  corrupt  Elizabethan,  or  the  corrupt  Cfaaquo  teato,  or  the  corrupt 
Louis-quart  orzine,  which  are  all  but  so  many  different  phases  of  that  poisoning 
b turning  fetor,  which  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Pointed  Architecture,  came 
like  the  immeasurable  bursting  iurtb  of  one  mighty  volcano  and  covered  all 
Europe,  leaving  that  proud  silence  smothered,  bed-ridden,  without  strength 
virtue  chastity  ;  while  hut  a  few— a  Palladio  or  a  San  Michali,  a  Jones  or  a 
Wren,  whom  'God  endued  with  peculiar  science  or  nobleness,  a  generous  devo- 
tion to  art,  and  skill  but  seldom  lound,  shone  like  meteors  amid  the  darkness, 
and  broko  through  the  bad  examples  shewn  tiicm  by  a  world  of  corrupt 
pretenders. 
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CHAPTER  CXIII. 

On  the  Probability  of  an  approaching  great  Change  m  EngBsh  Architecture. 

923.  A  friend  of  the  Author,  with  whom  the  subject  of  the  fell  of  Engfish 
architecture,  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  conversation,  is  of  opinion  that  the. 
unsubstantial  wavering  of  taste,  the  chaos  into  which  English  architecture  has 
dissolved,  the  eager  raking  out,  the  delineating,  the  admiring,  and  the  copying 
of  every  transition,  in  times  when  architecture  sickened  between  its  different 
changes, — the  seeking  for  the  patois  of  architecture,  rather  than  its  classical  ex- 
pression,— that  all  this  indicates  the  approach  of  a  mighty  change,  when  the 
sickening  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  once  noble  science  will  start  into  new 
vigour,  stride  with  robust  steps  over  the  soiled  garments  in  which  it  lay  con- 
suming, and  which  shall  have  fallen  from  it,  and  leave  the  chamber  of  putrid  air 
within  which  it  has  been  immured. 

924.  Many,  like  Mr.  Hope,  wish  for  a  style  which  we  may  call  ouromm, 
but  time  alone  will  show  whether  this  will  ever  be  the  case  :  there*  will  soon  be 
room  enough  for  the  active  workings  of  such  a  change,  for  as  with  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  an  hundred  years  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  seal  in  death  nearly  all  oar 
present  modern  buildings  ;  so  that  the  next  age  will  know  by  rumour  alone  their 
corruptions, — till  again,  in  bad  times,  some  curiously  idle  professor  shall  repro- 
duce them,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  then  fading  style  ;  then  again,  as  at 
present,  the  mean-souled  professor  will  exchange  SYMMETRY,  GRACE,  and 
SCIENCE,  for  PASSING  WHIM,  satisfied  with  no  more  durable  immortality 
than  is  sought  for  the  pattern  of  a  printed  calico. 
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Proposals  for  the  Foundation  of  a  Great  National  College,  for  the  Study  and  Regu- 
lation of  Architecture  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  for  the  Examination  of 
Students  and  Professors  of  Architecture,  and  Artificers  in  Building,  for  granting 
Honorary  Degrees  to  Proficients  therein  of  various  Stages  of  Maturity,  and  for 
the  Conservation  of  Public  Buildings. 

925.  Seeing  that  from  various  causes,  notwithstanding  the  great  power 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  English  nation,  its  architecture  has  so  fallen  back  in 
general  structural  excellence, — seeing  that  we  have  as  a  profession  to  bear  alike 
the  taunts  of  the  ignorant  and  those  of  the  tasteful, — it  behoves  us  to  examine 
whether  there  may  not  be  discovered  some  sufficient  national  remedy  for  evils 
so  great. 

926.  A  contemplative  mind  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  nearly  all 
the  defects  in  modern  English  Architecture,  result  from  three  principal  causes. 

927.  Insufficient  practical,  theoretical,  and  scientific  education  of  the 
architect. 

928.  Want  of  sufficient  practical  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
builder. 
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929.  Uenerol  unacquaintance  with  (lip  principle*  of  taste  anil  scientific  struc- 
ture, on  tlie  part  of  the  public. 

090.  Insufficient  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  renders  him  rash, 
and  ready  to  carry  into  execution  the  modi  extravagant,  ruinous,  and  absurd 
proposition,  and  causes  him  to  mistake  structural  meanness  for  economy,  aud 
thus  to  misguide  his  employer,  and  often  to  induce  the  public  to  withdraw  the 
care  of  works  intended  to  be  excellent,  from  practitioners  better  skilled  and 
more  capable  of  laying  out  money  to  advantage. 

BBl.  In.-utlieicnt  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  not  only  occasions 
him  lo  second  every  bud  project,  but  what  is  still  worse,  to  influence  the  minds 
of  those  who  would  either  build  Ix'lter,  or  would  employ  a  professional  man  of 
taleut  and  integrity,  in  whose  opinion  they  would  otherwise  have  contidence. 
PefhapH  more  llum  three  fourths  of  the  buildings  throughout  all  England  are 
rendered  ugly,  unstable,  and  inconvenient,  though  costly  musses  of  folly,  through 
the  misguided  labours  of  builders  of  no  reputation,  who  are  as  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  taste  as  of  architectural  mechanism.  Comparatively  few  umong 
•  t  mass  of  the  public  will  lav  oiit  a  proper  sum  in  the  erection  of  a  good 
and  substantial  building,  while  u  builder  of  no  rank  will  persuade  them  to  under- 
take something  which  they  arc  taught  to  believe  will  scarcely  cost  half  go  much, 

and  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  tl _li  ii  i-vctiiually  turns  out  that  the 

work  neither  does  answer  the  purpose,  nor  is  built  so  economically.  From  this 
clans  of  builders  must  be  separated  all  the  honourable  ami  skilful  members  of  au 
art  to  which  we  are  all  us  much  indebted  as  to  any  class  of  men  in  existence. 

932.  General  unacquaintance  with  the  principles  of  architectural  taste  and 
scientific  structure  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  public  almost  universally 
admits.  How  very  ill  the  public  liters  for  itself  in  the  mutter  of  tasteful  and 
scientific  building,  may  be  gathered  from  the  popular  worship  of  that  public  for 
all  the  ancient  churches,  temples,  and  other  buildings,  in  the  formation  of  which 
it  is  well  known  no  public  had  any  interference. 

933.  The  priesthood  and  the  freemasons  built  the  countless  Gothic  Churches 
of  Europe  ;  they  are  all  cherished  by  the  public,  after  the  orders  which  formed 
them  have  centuries  since  passed  awuy.  While  the  best  of  the  modern  buildings 
of  Europe  utfunl  scarcely  a  detail  from  which  ne  can  copy,  almost  every  utotn  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Greeks  Romans  snd  of  the  Europeans  of  the  mid  die  ages 
affords  a  delightful  field  for  the  research  of  the  modern  architect  draughtsman 
and  modeller. 

B61  Hut  at  the  present  day,  it  "is  well  known  that  the  architect  has  fre- 
quently less  controul  over  the  form,  arrangement,  materials,  and  structure,  of 
an  edifice,  than  parties  who  arc  unacquainted  with  their  own  wants,  the  method 
•if  Wing  out  to  advantage  their  own  money,  and  of  procuring  to  themselves 
couitort  and  credit  from  their  expenditure. 

995.  A  Tery  large  proportion  of  modern  edifices  ore  erected  by  persons 
who  have  every  thing  In  their  art  to  learn,  whereas  the  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  were  alone  intrusted  to  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced  nuuter- 
matoiu,  who  brought  to  their  assistance  all  the  knowledge,  tradition,  and  science 
of  the  architects  of  all  Europe,  and  who  probably  in  difhcult  cases  had  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  whole  chapter,  or  perhaps  of  all  the  chief  masons  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  no!  indeed  delivered  u  ■  heterogeneous  mass  of  opinion,  but 
the  voted  result  of  their  combined  experience  i  there  b  little  doubt  of  this  having 
been  the  case,  and  that  every  new  invention  was  subjected  to  practical  trial  before 
its  adoption,  since  the  most  daring  projects,  which  lo  the  inexperienced  appear  un- 
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stable,  were  contrived  upon  just  estimates  of  their  strength,  and  their  perfect 
duration  has  justified  their  adoption,  and  proves  that  the  freemasons  wrought 
upon  sure  ground,  upon  theories  derived  from  experimental  science. 

936.  The  fact  of  the  buildings  of  the  freemasons  in  all  countries  more 
nearly  resembling  each  other  than  even  the  buildings  of  modern  timet  which 
are  universally  copied  from  the  widely  spread  prints  of  classical  architecture, 
incontestably  proves  that  in  times  when  literature  was  so  little  diffused,  there 
must  have  existed  a  wonderful  co-action  and  government  of  so  great  a  fraternity, 
and  that  its  wisdom  must  have  been  as  remarkable  as  the  secrecy  of  its 
records. 

937.  It  appears  then  that  for  the  restoration  of  architecture,  the  architect, 
the  builder,  and  the  public,  must  cither  improve  in  taste  and  knowledge  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  several  parts  which  they  have  to  perform  in  architecture, 
or  that  some  one  at  least  of  them  must  so  improve. 

938.  The  architect  must  possess  taste  and  well-grounded  skill,  but  his  taste 
skill  and  integrity  must  receive  encouragement  and  support  from  the  other 
members  of  the  community,  or  he  will,  as  at  present,  sometimes  "Jbr  a  piece  of 
bread"  act  neither  as  the  steady  friend  or  servant  of  his  patron  or  employer,  nor 
of  his  own  reputation. 

939.  The  builder  must  without  exception  be  taught  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  scientific  part  of  practical  building,  so  that  he  may  neither  destroy 
the  property  of  his  employer  nor  give  that  employer  bad  advice. 

940.  The  public  should  learn  that  from  the  misfortune  of  modern  English 
buildings,  in  which  it  has  had  so  much  hand,  cither  it  must  acquire  a  better  mode 
of  judging  of  what  is  for  its  own  advantage  in  architecture,  or  else  that  after 
giving  general  directions  as  to  its  wants,  it  must  trust  implicitly  to  professional 
men  of  acknowledged  taste,  skill,  and  probity,  for  the  honourable  ana  profitable 
fulfilment  of  its  wishes. 

941.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  nation  docs  not  possess  taste  in  the  main, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  it ;  one  proof  of  the  existence  of  national  taste  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  apart  from  the  bias  of  education  and  the  mannerism  of 
schools,  is  the  fact  that  the  people  never  lost  the  admiration  of  Pointed  Architec- 
ture, although  it  could  not  describe  and  imitate  exactly  the  minute  details  of  it ; 
and  further,  that  that  admiration  of  it  has  outlived  prejudice,  and  has  re-met  the 
revival  of,  and  the  appreciation  of  Pointed  Architecture,  although  to  the  archi- 
tectural student  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  a  work  of  extreme  slowness 
and  difficulty,  and  one  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  not  one  student  in  a 
thousand  shines  much. 

942.  It  is  proposed  therefore  for  the  scientific  acquirement  of  architecture, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  architecture  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  that  a  great  National  College  shall  be  established,  the  chief  regula- 
tions of  which  shall  be  as  follow  : — 

943.  That  every  architectural  student  who  shall  have  studied  sir  yean, 
shall,  after  he  has  been  examined  by  the  professors,  and  has  been  found  to 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  drawing,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  mecha- 
nics, be  considered  an  architect  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  bear 
after  his  name  the  letter  itt.  signifying  "  Mason,"  and  shall  be  also  entitled  to 
receive  payment  as  a  Practical  Architectural  Clerk,  and  to  act  as  Clcrk-of-the 
Works  at  any  public  building. 
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■ ,;  I'vorv  architect  who  ahull  have  received  the  degree  of"  Mruou,' 

years"  additional  practical  -duly,  mid  after  he  has  passed  a  further 
ruiitiiiintiiiii  I  iv  the  Professors,  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  I  he  principles  of 
classical  architecture,  and  of  the  architecture  of  I  lie  middle  ages,  and  who  shall 
have  acted  us  clerk-ui'-thc-wurks,  for  a  period  of  out  less  than  six  calendar 
months,  at  some  public:  or  private  building  of  sufficient  importance,  shall  he 
enlilled  to  bear  after  his  name  the  letters  J/,  jtt.  signifying  '"  Fnc-maton  ?  and 
i  led  to  act  as  a  Practical  Architect,  and  to  receive  payment  lor  the 
e  of  his  praeiieal  profession. 

945,  That  every  architect  who  shall  have  received  the  degree  of  ■'  Fuc- 
"  shall,  after /our  years'  additional  practical  study,  and  utter  he  shall  have 
|  farther  examination  by  tile  Professors  relative  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  const ructiuti  ot  buildings,  the  nature  and 
strength  of  materials,  their  prices  ami  eciiiiuiuy,  unit  .1  1'ortUer  acquaintance  with 
Gothic  architecture,  its   principles,  ages,   countries,  ami   various  styles,  shall  be 

led  to  bear  after  his  name  the  letters  itf.fH.  signifying  "  Matter  aVaaoaV 
and  shall  he  entitled  to  design,  construct,  ami  repair  Public  Buildings,  and 
to  hold  any  public  office  of  Architect  or  Surveyor,  and  shall  he  allowed  to  take 
pupils,  articled  clerks,  or  architectural  apprentices. 

9-16.  That  every  architect  who  shall  have  received  the  degree  of  "Matter 
Jfioon"  shall,  after  itr  years'  additional  practical  study,  and  after  he  shall  have 
pawed  a  further  examination  by  the  Professors,  relative  to  a  higher  knowledge 
of  mat  hematics,  the  nature  of  materials,  their  strength,  duration,  and  proper 
application,  tin'  know  ledge  <■(  bvdrnstatics.  eeuires.  Itridires,  and  generally  of  a 
higher  and  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  great  works,  besides 
an  intimate  iieipiuinlanee  with  archa-ologia  so  far  as  relates  to  architecture,  shall 
be  entitled  to  bear  after  his  name  the  letters  Jf3.iH.iH.  signifying  ■'  MatJunia- 
(kW  MaiUe  J/iuoh,"* and  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a  public  architect  and  engineer, 
aad  to  construct  public  bridges,  piers,  docks,  and  other  works  of  engineering,  and 
lo  hold  any  public  office  of  engineer. 

947.  Thus  it  would  be  to  be  hoped  that  no  work  of  engineering,  public  or 
pri »ale,  would  exhibit  rudeness  in  design,  and  that  no  work  of  architecture  would 
exhibit  premature  decay  or  failure. 

948.  That  every  workman  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  Iweuty-oiie 

rears,  shall  he  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  id'  practical  building  in  his  particu- 
lar trade,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  hear  after  his  name  the  letter  a.  signifying 
"  Artificer,"  and  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  wages  in  his  particular  trade  ;  that 
every  master  carpenter,  and  other  master  builder,  who  shall  be  examined  as  lo 
bit  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  and  general  economy  of  buildings,  including 
an  acquaintance  with  trussed  work  aud  arches,  shall  be  entitled  to  bear  after  his 
name  the  letters  F.A.  signifying  "  Free  Artificer?  aud  shall  he  entitled  to  act  as 
■  master  builder  in  his  particular  trade,  and  to  enter  itilo  contracts  for  the 
ice  of  any  public  or  private  work. 


a  chapter  of  the  college,  after  proof  of  the  filet,  lie  deprived  of  the  particular 
degree  which  such  unsl;il  fulness  shall  show  was  granted  without  just  cause  :  but 
such  degree  shall  be  restored  upon  proof  of  farther  study  alter  further  examina- 


sons  whatsoever,  who    have  received   decrees,    and    who 
le  committed  any  dishonest   action,  or  who  shall  be  guilty 
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of  any  breach  of  trust  in  the  matters  confided  to  their  care,  shall  be  for  ever 
deprived  of  their  degrees,  and  ho  deemed  incapable  of  acting  in  the  profession  of 
an  architect  or  engineer  in  future. 

951.  That  a  register  shall  be  kept,  engraved  upon  copper,  of  all  the  mathe- 
matical master  masons,  master  masons,  free-masons,  and  masons,  and  of  all  the 
artificers  and  free  artificers,  and  of  all  those  who  may  be  deprived  of  their 
degrees  ;  and  that  any  person  shall,  on  payment  of  a  certain  fee,  be  entitled  to 
have  a  copy  of  such  register  printed  upon  paper,  or  of  any  part  thereof. 

952.  That  there  shall  t>c  constantly  exposed  in  the  principal  Great  Hall  of 
the  College,  a  tablet,  ujmdii  which  shall  be  written  the  names  of  all  the  existing 
mathematical  master  masons,  master  masons,  and  free  masons. 

953.  That  after  death  the  names  of  all  mathematical  master  masons  shall  be 
engraved  upon  tablets  of  marble,  stone,  or  metal,  to  be  preserved  for  a  perpetual 
memorial. 

954.  That  upon  a  stone  tablet  in  the  outer  Hall  of  the  College,  shall  be 
engraved  the  names  of  all  persons  who,  from  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  shall 
have  been  deprived  of  their  degrees. 

955.  That  the  names  of  all  architects  who  shall  havo  completed  any  public 
building,  beneath  the  amount  of  the  contracts  for  the  same,  shall  be  registered 
in  the  transactions  of  the  College ;  and  in  like  manner  shall  be  registered  the 
names  of  all  architects  who  shall  have  completed  any  public  buildings  at  an 
expense  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  contracts. 

956.  That  her  Majesty  the  Queen  shall  be  invited  to  be  most  graciously 
pleased  to  be  the  sovereign  jwitron  of  the  College,  and  to  institute  a  masonic 
order  of  knighthood  for  the  distinction  of  those  members  of  the  College,  who 
shall  in  her  Majesty's  judgment  be  deserving  of  her  Majesty's  approbation. 

957.  That  every  nobleman  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  a  president 
of  the  College. 

958.  That  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  a  vice-president 
of  the  College. 

959.  That  the  senior  mathematical  master  mason  shall  be  for  life  the  grand 
master  of  the  College. 

960.  That  the  presidents  for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  London,  and  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
*nall  be  adjutant-masters  of  the  College. 

96 1 .  That  the  council  shall  consist  of  the  mathematical  master  masons,  the 
six  senior  master  masons,  the  bishops  and  judges  of  England,  and  of  ten  other 
lav  peers  and  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bo  nominated  by  her 

Majesty. 

962.  That  a  register  be  kept  of  all  national  survevorships,  county  surveyor- 
ships,  and  other  public  surveyorships,  and  of  all  public  appointments  of  archi- 
tects, and  that  upon  any  vacancy  being  declared  in  sucn  offices,  the  senior 
master  mason,  who  has  no  previous  public  office,  shall  have  the  said  appointment, 
but  with  permission,  if  the  local  situation  of  the  appointment  should  not  be 
convenient  to  him,  of  foregoing  his  term  for  the  next  or  any  subsequent  vacancy, 
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i,  arid  general  iiatu 
colours  thereon  other  than  such  as  n 
cut  materials  proposed  to  be  Used  in 


and    that    Liny    person    already    holding    on    appointment,    may   ciehange   such 
br  inn    other  appointment  which   may   become  meant,    ii    befog 

fol lad  flint  seniority  aad  ability  shall  be  rewarded  in  manner  best  to  insure 

flu-  -i miy  iiini  [KT.it-i tTiinci-  i.i I'  men  nf  integrity. 

0C3.  That  the  designing  and  erecting  of  id!  public  buildings,  which  shall  not 
Gill  by  office  to  any  public  Architect  or  surveyor,  shall  In-  competed  for  by  the 
run  MMdt  motAematkai  matter  maionj,  and  by  the  two  senior  mmUr  masotu,  mid 
tin-  ihi.ii  !■  .>f  the  designs  shall  be  settled  by  a  committee  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  the  jirofcttort,  mathematical  matter  RWIOM,  pnsidctili.  Bud  vkr-jni-ti- 
datlt,  of  the  college.  The  candidates  shall  each  be  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to 
remunerate  him  for  his  pains  in  making  the  design;  and  all  the  designs  shall 
;  publicly  in  the  Great  Hall  of  (he  College  ;  and  the  chosen  designs 
shall  be  engraved,  and  prints  thereof  shall  lie  given  to  every  member  of  the 
College  for  hu  information  and  to  assist  his  study. 

DM.  Thai  all  designs  shall  have  the  names  of  their  inventors  attached  to 
them,  that  every  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  give  both  personal,  verbal,  and 

wriit l.r  options  ot  their  several  designs,  their  merits,  composition,  dist rib u- 

No  compel  ilii'in  draw  ires  to  have  any 
be  necessary  for  distinguishing  the  ditter- 
l  work  itself. 

965.  That  for  the  information  of  the  umpires,  the  professors  shall  each  give 
in  his  particular  art  or  department  of  science,  a  written  opinion  upon  the  merits 
nnil  construction  of  the  several  designs,  all  » Inch  opinions  shall  be  preserved  in 
the  Blunter  records,  and  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  with  the  engravings 
Gram  the  designs. 

066.  If  either  of  the  lour  senior  mathematical  master  masons,  and  master 
masons,  shall  have  then  in  linnd  any  public  building  which  is  not  then  roofed  in, 
tbo  neit  members  of  the  College  are  in  succession  to  have  the  competition  for 
the  work  ;  and  also  should  any  member  of  the  <  'ollegc  erect  any  public  building, 
the  cost  of  which  shall  eiceed  -JO  per  cent,  the  amount  of  the  contracts  for  the 
■Mention  of  the  same,  he  shall  lose  his  neit  chance  in  competition,  and  shall 
Iiwe  also  Ills  nest  turn  to  any  office. 

967.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  architectural  science, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  to  assist  the  students  in  too  acquirement  of 
"'iters!  knowledge,  the  College  shall  have  the  following  professor* s — 
A  Professor  of  Classical  Architecture. 
A  Professor  of  Pointed  A relii lecture. 
A  Professor  of  Oriental  Architecture. 
A  Professor  of  the  Arrlueologia  of  Architecture. 
A   Professor  of  I. 'Iii.--ic.il   Architectural  Sculpture. 
A  Professor  ol   Pointed   Architectural  Sculpture. 
A  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Geometry. 
A  Professor  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
A  Professor  of  Mechniiiis. 
A   Prole-sol'  of  Architectural   Dynamics. 
A  Professor  of  Pile-driving  and  Engineering, 
\  Professor  o11  ™ 


Chemistry. 


I  Protend*  of  Geology, 


A   I* ro lessor  of  Miueriili: 


or  of  Hydrc 
\  Professor  of  Stonc- 


"H!  i 


1  Metallurgy. 
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A  Professor  of  Carpentry. 

A  Professor  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  Buildings,  Estates,  Tenures,  Neigh- 
bouring Properties,  and  Nuisances,  (a  barrister). 

One  (or  more}  Professors  of  Ancient  European  Languages. 

One  (or  more)  Professors  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Four  (or  more)  Professors  of  Modern  Languages  (to  be  also  Foreign 
Secretaries). 

A  Professor  of  the  Modelling  of  Buildings  in  small. 

A  Professor  of  the  Modelling  of  Classical  Architectural  Ornaments. 

A  Professor  of  the  Modelling  of  Pointed  Architectural  Ornaments. 

An  Itinerant  Delineator  of  British  and  Irish  Buildings,  both  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

An    Itinerant  Delineator   of   Foreign  Buildings,  both   Ancient  and 
Modern. 

A  Principal  Secretary. 

A  Second  Secretary. 

An  Accountant. 

A  Registrar  and  Calculator  of  Architectural  Prices. 

An  Admeasurer  of  Arti6cers'  Works. 

A  Master  Timber-merchant. 

A Carpenter. 

A Stone-mason. 

A  ■  Bricklayer. 

A Slater. 

A Plasterer. 

A Smith. 

A Iron-founder. 

A Brass-founder  and  Copper-founder. 

A Ironmonger. 

A Plumber. 

A Painter. 

An  Ornamental  Painter. 
A  Master  Glazier. 

A Glass-stainer. 

A Paper-hanger. 

9G8.  That  the  salaries  of  the  professors  shall  vary  from  .€30  to  £800  per 
annum,  according  to  the  importance  of  their  several  services,  and  the  state  of 
the  funds  of  the  College. 

969.  The  duties  of  the  several  professors  shall  be  to  instruct  the  students  in 
architectural  knowledge,  its  theory  and  practice,  in  drawing  and  modelling,  the 
nature  of  materials,  their  strength,  duration,  and  chemical  nature  ;  the  professors 
of  languages  shall  translate  such  ancient,  learned,  or  foreign  literature,  as  may  be 
required  in  the  pursuit  of  architectural  knowledge,  shall  procure  architectural 
works  in  various  languages,  and  shall  assist  the  students  in  the  translation  of 
them  ;  and  all  the  professors  shall  give  such  lectures  as  shall  be  annually 
determined  upon,  and  shall,  moreover,  examine  such  points  of  knowledge  as  the 
chapter  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  to  their  notice ;  and  shall  prepare  such 
reports  and  literary  works  as  the  chapter  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  for  the 
information  of  architectural  students. 

970.  That  no  mathematical  master  mason  or  master  mason  shall  be  permitted 
to  take  an  additional  pupil,  articled  clerk,  or  architectural  apprentice,  till  his 
senior  pupil,  articled  clerk,  or  architectural  apprentice,  shall  have  obtained  the 


CH 
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degree  of  "fS."  or  has  cither  obtained  permanent  employment  as  an  architectural 
ritrii'ofi-tlte-iiHtrlci,  or  shall  have  certified  to  the  College  "his  intention  of  cither 
travelling  to  obtain  architectural  information  ti  home  or  abroad,  or  ahull  have 
determined  to  pursue  his  studies  without  entering  any  service 

871.  That  every  year  there  shall  be  held  a  grand  chapter  of  nil  the  prr- 
iwWiM,    tice-prttidentt,   maliicnuiiical    mailer   malum,    mailer    mnioni,  free  maiont, 

972.  That  every-  month  a  chapter  shall  l>c  held  of  the  council. 

078.  That  all  tract?  which  the  Professors  shall  compote,  relative  to  their 
-ver.il  branches  of  science,  by  direction  i>f  the  grand  chapter,  shall  he  printed  at 
the  expense  of  die  chapter  ;  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
mm.nu,  and  other  members  of  tho  College. 

974.  Every  member  of  the  College,  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
JF.JM.  is  to  have  made  fire  builders'  estimates,  and  to  have  measured  the  work 
of  five  buildings  at  the  least,  in  order  that  ho  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  estimate.-,  and  udiuosi-iirenicuts  of  builders"  work,  and  to  detect 
any  frauds  therein. 

975.  All  merchants  of  timber,  bricks,  tiles,  stone,  slates,  lime,  lead,  iron, 
brass,  copper,  glass,  and  point,  fuar  times  in  every  year  to  transmit  to  the  Col- 
lege the  prices  of  the  materials  sold  by  them,  in  order  that  the  legal  price  of  the 
materials  of  all  builders'  work  not  done  by  contract,  may  four  times  in  every  year 
lie  determined,  by  the  College. 

976.  The  College  to  have  the  power  of  determining,  under  tho  guidance  of 
the  Judges,  the  L'iai-I  nature  ■>!  dil.ipid.ttu.u-.  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and 
eTery  arbitrator  of  dilapidations,  or  of  disputed  accounts  of  builders'  work  to 
be  a  member  of  the  College,  who  has  obtained  a  degree  not  lower  than  jF.fVl. 

977.  All  the  apartments  of  the  College  to  be  entirely  fire-proof,  and  to  he 
designed  so  as  to  admit  of  constant  addition,  without  embarrassing  or  injuring  the 
former  buildings,  as  the  property  of  the  College  shall  increase:  every  addition 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment,  so  as  both  to  increase  the  splendor 
and  dimension  of  the  pile.  Hut  certain  apartments  of  the  establishment  may  lie 
fitted  up  iu  different  styles,  so  as  to  afford  ocular  examples  of  the  descriptions  of 
building  haling  relation  to  the  effects  contained  iu  Mich  apartments.  All  tho 
mr-lel-.  drawings,  prints,  and  books  of  architecture,  belonging  to  the  Collego,  to 
be  distinctly  classed,  and  to  be  arranged  in  exact   chronological  order,  so  as  to 


97S.  Iu  order  that  the   College   may  carry   i 
operations,  the  following  means  of  obtaining  a  reveu 


£W  to  be  paid  for  every  articled  clerk,  architectural  studcr 

ral  apprentice. 

.CIC  on  granting  the  diploma  of    —  —  —     j*t. 

■C'JOon  ditto  —  —  —    JF.M. 

HI ditto  —  —  —    jH.ja. 

£50  tm  ditto  —  —  —     SH-ffbiH. 

£5  lo  be  paid  by  every  builder  on  his  obtaining  the  diploma  of     I'.A. 

£1   per  annum   for  the  admission  of  every  private  amateur,  who  shall  m 

practise  as  a  professional  architect. 
Gifts  and  bequests  to  be  received. 
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Parliament  to  bo  solicited  for  an  annual  grant,  and  to  afford  premises  for 

the  College. 

One  twentieth  part  of  the  gross  emolument,  obtained  by  members  of  the 
College  from  public  architectural  works,  to  be  paid  to  the  College. 

No  part  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  College  to  be  dissipated  ;  a  certain 
portion  thereof  to  be  laid  out  in  reversionary  or  other  estates,  till  the 
provision  of  revenue  sufficient  for  the  entire  management  and  purposes 
of  the  College. 

One  fifth  part  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  College  to  be  from  time  to  time 
laid  out  in  reversionary  estates  of  20  years'  abeyance  at  the  least,  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  College, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  and  restoring  the  Cathedrals,  Parochial 
Churches,  and  other  architectural  beauties  of  the  British  dominions : 
and  the  College,  in  concert  with  the  several  ecclesiastical  and  the 
other  collegiate  bodies,  to  have  the  upholding  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
collegiate  edifices. 

Every  architect  who  shall  have  obtained  the  degree  of  iH.  to  deposit  with 
the  College  an  accurate  figured  drawing  of  some  existing  building,  or 
of  some  part  thereof,  such  as  the  chapter  shall  direct,  before  he  shall 
obtain  any  further  degree  ;  and  an  engraving  of  every  such  drawing 
shall  be  made,  an  impression  from  which  shall  be  given  to  every 
architectural  member  of  the  College,  in  order  that  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  finest  buildings  may  be  universally  known. 

Every  professor  shall,  upon  his  appointment,  present  to  the  College,  as  a 
gift,  some  work,  his  own  j)crformance,  in  his  particular  branch  of  art 
or  science. 

Every  member  of  the  College,  who  shall  carry  into  execution  any  public 
work,  shall  present  to  the  College  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  "the 
working-drawings,  specifications,  and  accounts  of  the  same  ;  or  should 
such  member  of  the  College  decease  during  the  progress  of  a  public 
work,  all  the  papers  relating  to  such  work  to  be  given  up  to  the 
College. 

Every  plasterer  before  receiving  the  degree  of  a.  shall  deposit  with  the 
College  an  accurate  cast  or  model  of  an  architectural  ornament  from 
some  existing  building,  such  as  the  council  shall  direct. 

Two  copies  of  every  book  and  print  relating  to  architecture  and  architec- 
tural antiquities,  to  bo  presented  to  the  College  by  the  publishers 
thereof. 

The  Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  from  containing  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  in  existence  of  architectural  books,  models,  and  casts,  to  be 
united  to  the  College. 

1)79.  Thus,  by  a  single  great  association,  is  proposed  to  insure  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  each  private  individual,  the  greatest  economy  in  building,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  advanced  taste,  science,  and  skill,  and  that  strength  and  that 
security/ which  can  alone  be  creditable  in  outlays  so  great  as  always  result  from 
building ;  and  to  obtain  to  every  building  the  advantage  of  the  wisest,  and  there- 
fore of  the  most  serviceable,  as  well  as  of  the  cheapest  structure. 

980.  Secondly,  to  insure  to  the  architect  and  engineer  a  speedy  education 
in  all  the  art  and  science  of  building  ;  to  draw  forth  honourably  in  beauty  and  in- 
tegrity his  energies,  his  ability,  his  invention  ;  to  insure  to  his  knowledge  and 
integrity  a  certain  gradation  of  well-earned  and  cheerfully-granted  profit,  as  well 
as  honour ;  to  discharge  him  from  all  frivolous  pursuits ;  to  insure  among  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  college  a  community  of  knowledge,  friendship,  and 
kindness,  and  a  total  discharge  from  every  petty  concurrence  for  mean  and  worth- 
less works,  and  from  that  discreditable  canvassing  for  office  and  employment, 

i) 
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which  occupies  at  present  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  many  practitioners, 
and  which  so  often  at  the  present  time  leaves  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
hands  of  those  least  accomplished  in  art  and  science,  and  to  those  of  least  probity, 
from  men  the  best  versed,  and  the  most  generous,  and  of  the  greatest  probity, 
feeling  a  natural  distaste  for  canvassing,  and  the  description  of  self-protrusion, 
which  is  at  present  necessary  for  obtaining  office. 

981.  Thirdly,  to  insure  to  the  builder  the  acquisition  of  as  much  practical 
science  as  will  protect  him  from  the  discredit  of  failure  ;  to  insure  to  him  confi- 
dence and  security  in  working  under  architects  of  acknowledged  prudence ;  to 
save  him  from  the  injury  which  he  at  present  suffers  from  builders  of  low  repute 
and  integrity  working  with  such  influence  upon  architecture  in  general  as  to 
occasion  little  of  respectable  in  building  to  be  performed  ;  and,  lastly,  to  insure 
to  him  the  assistance  of  workmen  who  have  been  instructed  in  those  plain  rules 
of  good  practice,  the  want  of  which  at  present  causes  to  the  master-builder,  as 
well  as  to  the  architect,  such  serious  trouble,  besides  producing  waste  of  strength 
and  of  economy  in  the  conversion  of  materials. 

982.  Without  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
practice  of  architecture  in  England  at  the  present  day,  but  too  sadly  augurs  its 
total  overthrow  :  the  designing  the  mighty  works  of  engineering,  the  expending 
of  sterling  millions,  the  conducting  of  every  thing  which  is  grand,  has  left  us  ; 
and  while  we  lament  that  these  are  but  too  often  made  of  forms,  the  vulgar  bar- 
barism of  which  is  a  discredit  to  their  science,  we  dare  not  say  that  we  have 
ourselves  received  the  kind  of  education  which  should  entitle  us  to  obtain  from 
the  prudent  the  conduct  of  such  noble  works  which  alone  arc  worthy  of  our  pur- 
suit. :  we  have  little  left  but  to  engage  in  those  dishonourable  frays  which  result 
from  the  competition  for  mean  and  contemptible  structures,  in  which  he  who  can 
be  most  deceptive  in  the  structure,  the  materials,  and  the  outlay,  may  frequently 
succeed  the  best.  Thus,  in  an  age  of  the  brightest  science,  of  universal  litera- 
ture, of  profound  peace,  and  of  unbounded  riches,  that  art  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other,  which  engages  more  capital  than  any  other,  upon  which 
social  life  depends  more  than  upon  any  other,  which  forms  more  of  subject  for  the 
antiquary  and  the  man  of  general  literature  than  any  other,  in  which  more  arti- 
ficers are  engaged  than  in  any  other,  that  art,  in  times  so  advantageous,  is  in  a 
meaner,  a  more  unwholesome  and  desponding  condition,  than  it  ever  was  at  any 
former  period  for  the  last  three  thousand  years. 
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983.  "  Apres  qu'on  aura  consider*  let  chose*  cy  dessus  proposees  par  les  modelles  b!en  faicts 
"  11  faut  cosequemment  voir  si  on  aura  aisement  toutes  les  matieres  necessaires  pour  l'edifice  qu'on 
14  roudra  faire.  Car  il  me  semble  qu'il  ne  seroit  sagement  faict,  ny  bien  aduise,  de  se  vouloir  ayder 
"  de  ce  qui  est  difficile  a  recouurer,  ft  peult  trop  couster.  Parquoy  il  fault  que  l'Arcbitecte  s'ayde 
"  non  seulement  de  la  nature  du  lieu,  mats  encores  de  ce  qui  s'y  peult  trouuer.  Et  outre  ce,  qu'il 
"  eherche  let  inuentions  de  bien  ft  sobrement  appliquer  les  matieres  &  a  propos,  ainsi  qu'on  les  peult 
'"recouurer.  Cela  bien  tcu  ft  preueu,  il  sera  facile  de  mesurer  vne  toise  de  chacune  chose,  comroe 
"  aussi  la  grosseur  des  murs,  ft  cognoistre  combien  il  y  entrera  de  pierre  de  taille,  de  moillo*.  de  chaux, 
"  bricque,  &  autres  matieres  auec  la  facon.  En  apres  il  faudra  regarder  la  totalite  des  toises  qui  serfft 
M  en  l'teuure :  mais  d'une  chacune  chose  a  part,  comme  de  la  roaconneric  &  du  moillon  a  part,  de  la 
"  pierre  de  taille  ft  bricque  aussi  a  part,  ft  ainsi  des  autres.  Ayant  sceu  lcurs  valeurs  particuliere- 
"  ment,  il  les  faudra  adiouster  ensemble,  qui  sera  chose  facile,  principalement  quand  le  modelle  est 
41  bien  faict  par  mesure.  Puis  suiuant  la  toise  accoustumee,  vous  cognoistrez  incfftinent  combien  le 
44  tout  doit  counter,  non  seulemet  en  maconnerie,  mais  encores  en  ornemets,  lexquels  vous  desires 
"  auoir.  Cola  faict,  si  vous  ne  voulez  tant  despendre,  vous  diminurez  de  l'ceuure,  ou  bien  vous  y 
"  adiousterez,  s'il  vous  plaist  d'auantage  despendre.  Si  vous  y  procedez  en  cest  sorte,  vous  ne  ferez  rien 
"  a  l'auenture,  ft  vous  sera  grand  contentement  de  voir  la  fin  de  voz  entreprises  premier  qu'elles  soient 
"  commeiicees,  qui  sera  acte  d'un  homme  tres-sage  ft  prudent,  qui  doit  tous  lours  preuoir  ft  precogiter 
"ce  qu'il  veult  faire  deuant  que  commencer." 

Pbilibert  de  L'orme.  Archictecture,  lib.  i.  f.  24.    Paris,  a.d.  1568. 


9S4.  "  Le  devis  est  un  memoire  instructlf  dc  toutes  les  parties  d'un  ouvrage  qu'on  veut  con- 
Mitruire,  il  cxplique  l'ordre  et  la  conduite  du  travail,  les  qualites  &  fa^ons  des  materiaux,  ft  generate- 
**  ment  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  a  la  construction  ft  a  la  perfection  de  l'ouvragc.  Ses  qualites  principals 
"  sont  que  toutes  les  matieres  soient  mises  dans  un  bcl  ordrc,  enoncees  clairement  ft  bien  detaiilees, 
"sans  confusion,  n'omettant  rien  d'estentlel,  ft  de  ne  laisser  aucunc  equivoque  qui  puisse  donner  lieu 
"  dans  la  suite  a  des  contestations  avec  les  entrepreneurs ;  il  doit  etre  relatif  au  plan  ft  profil  du  projet : 
14  quand  il  est  revetu  *de  toutes  ces  conditions,  il  sert  de  guide  a  l'entrepreneur,  aux  ouvricrs,  ft  a 
"  I  Ingenleur  merae,  parce  qu'alors  il  assujettit  les  uns  ft  les  autres  a  travailler  de  concert  et  conforme- 
"  ment  a  Tintention  du  Directeur,  ou  de  celui  qui  a  fait  le  projet. 

"  11  n'y  a  point  de  sorte  d'ouvrage  qui  ne  demande  son  devis  partlculier. 

"  Le  bien  du  service  veut  que  l'entrepreneur  s'execute  &  qu'il  n'epargne  rien  pour  la  bonte  des 
"  onvrages,  mais  il  veut  aussi  que  le  rafcme  entrepreneur  trouvc  en  travaillant  bien,  de  quol  se 
u  dedommager  de  ses  frais  ct  de  ses  peines." 

Belldor.    La  Science  des  Ingenieurs  dans  la  conduite  des  Travaux  de 
Fortification  et  d* Architecture  Civile.    Paris,  1739.  lib.  6.  pp.  2—49. 


985.  "  But  upon  one  point  In  particular,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  acting  unfairly  by  Mr.  Burton, 
°  if  I  did  not  say  that  in  my  opinion  he  really  stands  pre-eminent  in  adhering  to  his  estimates.  With 
"  regard  to  those  which  he  has  made  for  works  in  the  parks,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  return  now  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  Committee,  how  very  rarely  they  have  been  exceeded.  WheYe  there  has  been  any 
"  trifling  excess,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  orders  subsequently  given  to  him ,  and  by  reference  to  the 
"  accounts,  it  will  be  found  that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  work  has  been  executed  for  something 
"  under  what  he  has  estimated  would  be  the  cost." 

Parliamentary  Evidence  of  the  Right  lion.  Charles  Arbuthnot. 

28th  May,  1828. 
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SPECIFIC  A  TION  OF  THE  AR  TIFICERS '  WORK  to  be  done  in  the  erection 
of  a  DWELLING-HOUSE  (of  the  FOURTH  RATE  or  class  of  building, 
under  the  London  Building  Act  of  14  Geo.  3),  and  in  completing  the  same  with  the 
offices  and  appertcnances  thereof  fit  for  use  or  occupation,  upon  a  certain  plot  of 
ground  situate  in 

for  A.  Blunder  the  direction  of  bis  Surveyor,  and  according  to  the  following  working 
Drawings  of  the  said  Surveyor. 


986.  (It  is  well  here  to  insert  a  list  oftiie  working-draw- 
ings, with  a  note  appended  thereto  stating  that  the  Surveyor 
tuill  also  give  any  reqtdsite  additional  or  explanatory  drawings  • 
but  these  latter  should  be  merely  enlargements  of  some  portions 
of  the  other  drawings,  as  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bind  the  con- 
tractor to  execute  any  work  whatever  which  is  not  clearly 
defined  and  explained  before  the  execution  of  the  contract ;  and 
if  the  ufork  be  of  importance,  it  will  be  more  just,  and  will 
eventually  save  time  and  contention,  if  all  the  detail  drawings 
which  can  by  any  possibility  be  required  be  made  and  settled 
before  the  commencement  of  the  work.) 

BRICKLAYER. 


Notice.  Sic,  to  987.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  to  the  Surveyors  and 

District-surveyor,  Commissioners  of  Pavements  and  Sewers,  and  to  all  the  other 

{mblic  officers,  the  requisite  notices,  to  obtain  all  requisite  official 
icenccs,  and  to  pay  to  the  District-surveyor  and  to  all  the  other 
public  officers  concerned  in  the  building  and  works,  their  proper 
and  legal  official  fees  and  charges. 

Ground- woik.  988.  To  excavate  the  ground  to  the  proper  levels,  and  as  may 

he  found  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  foundations,  the  drains, 
the  cess-pools,  and  all  the  other  works  for  which  the  ground  will 
require  to  be  excavated  ;  to  beat  down  to  a  hard  consistence  the 
ground  forming  the  beds  of  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the 
intended  brickwork  ;  to  fill  in  again  and  level  about  the  foundations 
and  other  works  after  the  same  arc  constructed,  the  ground  so  dug 
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Cartage,  &r.,  of 
Rubbish,  &c. 


General  brick- 
work. 


Gauged  arches. 


out ;  to  perforin  to  the  whole  ground-plot  upon  part  of  which  the 
house  is  intended  to  be  erected,  such  other  ground-work  as  may 
be  requisite  in  order  to  level' the  said  ground-plot  according  to 
the  sectional  ground-lines  shown  by  or  upon  the  working-drawings. 

989.  To  remove  and  cart  away  from  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
plot  building  and  premises,  all  the  earth  soil  and  rubbish,  which 
will  be  found  superfluous  after  the  ground-plot  and  soil  of  the 
premises  are  made  up  to  the  proper  levels  and  surfaces  ;  and  to 
leave  Anally  the  whole  of  the  house  ground  and  premises,  entirely 
free  from  superfluous  ground  earth  rubbish  and  useless  materials. 

990.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  and  in  the  most  careful  and 
workmanlike  manner,  all  brickwork  requisite  in  order  to  erect 
and  complete  the  house,  with  the  offices  and  appertenances 
thereof  according  to  the  drawings,  and  which  may  be  also  requi- 
site to  render  the  whole  of  the  house  and  premises  complete  and 
finished  in  every  respect. 

991.  (/;/  some  cases  it  is  well  to  describe  particularly  (he 
several  heights  and  thicknesses  of  the  walls,  but  in  general  this 
is  much  better  omitted,  a  general  reference  to  the  working- 
dr a  wings  in  which  all  these  particulars  are  more  minutely 
shown  being  much  better,  and  altogether  avoiding  the  danger  of 
omitting  by  inadvertence  some  portion  of  the  work,  it  being 
scarcely  j)ossible  to  describe  in  words  exactly  and  intelligibly 
everypart  of  the  brickwork  of  a  large  or  complex  building,) 

99*2.  To  put  to  till  the  front  wir  ;lows  (and  other  uperturcs  in 
the  front  of  the  buildi**"  ;f  —  N  ''      »vrv  •»»*..  ./cIk*  accu- 

'.■:  p.m.  i  ..-,••'  v  ii   iios'!  i'.nd  •.•♦  •  i"  *  and  a         "r 


■  •■ 


.  {■■• 


) 


I'M-  r  a-ph- 


Facings. 


Cornice,  Jfcc.  (if 
any). 


Chimneys. 


1*1  Is 


..:^.....fro  in  lite  brickwork  plain 
mcs  cioseiy  set,  those  of  them  which  will  be  towards  the  out- 


side, being  tuck-pointed  externally. 

994.  To  face  the  fore  or  principal  front  of  the  house  with  the 
very  best  hard  second  malm  stocks,  matched  of  a  light  uniform 
colour,  and  finished  in  the  neatest  possible  manner  in  Flemish 
bond,  with  flat  joints  accurately  drawn.     (See  J  3o8.) 

995.  To  finish  the  front  parapet  with  a  projecting  fascia  12 
inches  wide,  supported  upon  u  cut  and  rubbed  dentil  cornice  of 
heading  bricks,  oA  inches  apart,  as  shown  by  the  working  draw- 
ings. 

996.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  chimney-flues, 
to  finish  the  chimney-shafts  with  salient  courses  6  inches  high 
and  double  plain  tile  cresting,  and  to  put  over  each  chimney-flue  a 
large  sized  chimney-pot  flanched  round  with  plain  tiles  ;  the 
chimney-pots  and  the  tile  cresting  and  flanching  are  all  to  be  set 
in  the  best  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  dean  Thames  sand, 
mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

997.  To  put  to  each  fire-place  a  i-inch  brick  trimmer  and  a 
fhimuev-bar    of  wroiight-iron    ^    inch  by  2£  inches,  18  inches 
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longer  than  the  chimney-opening,  and  properly  corked  at  the 
ends. 

crating*,  998.  To  finish  all  the  walls  (except  the  fore-front  and  those 

walls  which  have  eaves  and  slate  barges  projecting  over  them) 
with  brick-on-edge  and  double  plain  tile  cresting,  both  set  in  and 
jointed  with  the  best  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean 
Thames  sand,  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

ling,  frc.  999.   To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  lintels, 

wood-bricks,  templets,  stone-work,  and  other  work  intended  to  be 
set  in  the  brickwork  and  so  requiring  ;  to  bed  in  and  point  round 
with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  door-frames  and  window-frames  ; 
to  back  up  and  fill  in  with  solid  brick-work  to  all  stone-work  and 
iron-work  intended  to  be  set  in  the  brick-work. 

■■  1000.  To  construct  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the 

ground-flooring,  brick  piers  not  more  than  three  feet  apart,  each 
9  inches  square,  9  inches  high,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  founda- 
tion 6  inches  high  and  13£  inches  square. 

*****  **■  1001.  To  construct  a  barrel  drain  12  inches  bore  from 

to 
consisting  of  4-inch  brick-work,  and  stuccoed  on  the  inside  over  the 
lower  half  thereof  }  inch  thick  with  pure  quick  Parker's  cement ; 
to  put  from  the  privy  to  the  drain,  a  large  and  complete  brick 
funnel  stuccoed  with  Parker's  cement  as  described  to  the  drain, 
•*-  to  the  drain  another  funnel  with  a  dip  trap  thereto, 
i  rtiuch  a  sink-stone  is  to  be  placed,  and  stuccoed  also  all  over 
the  inside  with  Parker's'  cement  and  sand,  as  described  to  the 
drain. 

1002.  (/«  cases  where  communication  cannot  be  obtained 
with  any  public  sewer,  resort  must  be  made  to  the  imperfect 
drainage  of  a  cess-pool  of  such  dimensions'  as  may  be  thought 
requisite,) 

poo\s  if  a»p).  1003.  To  construct  in  the  situation  shown  by  the  working- 

drawings,  a  cess-pool,  3  feet  6  inches  internal  diameter,  8  feet  deep 
from  the  bottom  to  the  underside  of  the  covering  (or  dome,  if 
any),  and  steined  round  with  dry  4-inch  hard  stock  brick-work. 

1004.  (If  it  be  deemed  that  the  /titration  from  the  cess- 
pool will  impart  a  dampness  to  the  foundation  or  other  parts 
of  the  house,  the  cess-pool  should  be  wholly  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  well  to  set  the  whole  or  the  upper  part  of  the  stein- 
ing  in  mortar  or  Parker's  cement,  and  to  stucco  with  Parker's 
cement  the  whole  of  the  steining,  or  at  least  the  upper  part  of 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  water  within  the  cess-pool  will  subside 
with  greater  difficulty.) 

Perhaps  the  best  covering  for  a  small  cess-pool  is 
Yorkshire  stone  of  sufficient  strength,  as  it  can  be  easily 
removed  without  damage,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  a 
dome  of  brick-work,  and  the  usual  cpvering  of  wood  is 
the  least  durable  and  the  least  proper  that  can  be  applied. 
If  a  cess-pool  be  large  it  will   be  best  domed  over  with 


PART  II. 


Fence -walls. 


Stand  fur  Water- 
Butt. 


1  Rod  extra 
Hrirkwork. 


Brick*. 


brick-work,  having  only  a  circular  opening  in  the  vault- 
ing from  2  to  3  feet  diameter,  which  opening  may  be 
covered  with  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  of  a 
small  cess-pool. 

1005.  {If  there  be  any  fence-watt*  intended  to  be  btalt,  a 
description  of  them  may  be  here  inserted). 

1 000.  To  erect  for  the  support  of  the  water-butt  (if  any)  two 
brick  piers,  each  2  feet  wide,  9  inches  thick,  and  4  feet  high,  upon 
three  courses  of  footings  of  14-inch  brickwork  in  addition  to  the 
piers  themselves. 

1007.  To  provide  and  execute  under  the  Contract  for  the 
works,  half  a  rod  reduced  of  the  best  stock  brickwork,  to  be  used 
in  such  extra  works  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct ;  the  value  of 
such  of  the  said  extra  brickwork  as  may  not  be  directed  by  the 
Surveyor  to  be  used,  is  however,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Contract,  after  the  rate  of 
per  rod  reduced  ;  and  to  perform  at  the  like  price  of  per 
rod  reduced,  in  and  about  the  building  and  works,  such  additional 
brickwork  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct. 

1008.  All  the  bricks  (except  where  herein  otherwise  di- 
rected) are  to  be  the  very  best  new  approved,  hard-burnt,  square 
prey-stock  bricks,  free  from  breakage,  and  from  all  admixture  of 
soft  bricks,  place-bricks,  or  other  inferior  bricks. 

1009.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  to  be  used  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  brickwork,  is  to  be  compounded  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third  by  measure,  of  the  very  best  well-burnt  stone-lime  (here 
insert  the  name  or  description  of  the  lime,  whether  from  Dorking 
or  elsewhere),  and  two  thirds  by  measure,  of  clean  sharp  Thames 
sand,  well  beaten,  and  worked  up  together.  (A  more  particular 
description  of  the  sand  may  be  given,  and  if  from  the  Thames, 
whether  taken  above  Westminster  Bridge,  below  which  it  is 
thought  to  be  brackish,  and  to  impart  saline  damp  to  the  work.) 

Mode  or  doinir  tho  1010.  The    whole  of  the   brickwork,  except  where  herein 

Work  (see  H  353  otherwise  directed,  is  to  be  done  in  manner  of  English  bond,  and 
is  to  be  completely  laid  in  and  to  be  entirely  flushed  up  at  even* 
course  with  mortal* ;  and  the  whole  of  the  foundation-work  is  to 
be  grouted  with  liquid  mortar  at  every  course  (or  at  every  second 
or  third  course,  if  deemed  sufficient,  and  in  thicker  walls  the 
work  may  be  grouted  all  the  way  up.)  No  four  courses  of  the 
work  are  to  rise  more  than  one  inch  besides  the  height  of  the 
bricks :  and  there  is  to  be  no  difference  between  the  soundness 
and  goodness  of  the  outside  work,  and  of  the  inside  work,  no 
variation  being  allowed  therein,  except  that  the  work  intended 
to  be  plastered,  is  to  have  the  joints  thereof  left  rough  for  the 
adherence  of  the  plastering. 


Mortar. 


Jobbing  work. 


1011.  To  perform  to  the  house  buildings  and  premises  all 
bricklayer's  work,  which  may  be  requisite  thereto  in  tne  nature  of 
jobbing. 


MASON  (see  $  20,5—295). 


throated  U  both  edge*,  and  plugged  at  the  joints  thereof  with  lend. 

I.)  1013.  (If  cramps  be  preferred  for  hulding  together  the  dif- 

ferent pieces  computing  coping!  or  any  other  description  of 
tlone-work,  Oicse  s/inuld  lie  of  copper  Of  gmi-inctnl ;  fur  the 
judicium  mid  carrfut  Architect  or  Surccyor  wilt  take  it  at  a 
general  rule,  that  it  it  much  better  In  omit  cramps  and  plug* 
altogether,  ratlin  than  tn  mnkr  ih,  ■>  .■;'.  it/,,  :,::hi  •  ■■■  1  ■: it- 

won  :  if  omitted,  the  slows  man.  indeed,  hy  tell  !■■■  ment  or  other 
came,  become  dis/jlactil,  but  the  corrosion  of  iron  inserted  in 
stonc-ico/k,  iiirartit/i/u  ri  nds  ami  iti-slrni/t  the  hitler  ;  corrosion 
sooner  or  later  it  mre  I"  occur  to  fill  iroti-wnrk,  unless  endxddcd 
a  very  great  dittanre  within  the  body  of  the  work :  the  author 
of  thu  work  hat  never  yet  med  a  tingle  iron  crtlmp,  nor  will 
he  ever  do  in  ;  the  ate  of  copper  or  gun-metal  cramps  unit 
plug!  may  add  a  trifle  to  the  ctpctiM  of  an  eilifice,  but  the 
employment  of  iron  fur  the  tame  purpose  it  to  incur  an 
expense  altogether  useless.  The  amthUT  of  Oil  work  lias  seen' 
in  the  mme  building  several  hundred  Jcet  of  the  impost  above 
the  halliittrading,  rent  from  end  to  mil,  solely  by  the  iron- 
cramps  of  the  work  losing  the  lead  in  which  they  were 
embedded,  and  thence  becoming  enlarged  In/  the  ciiiliiiising  if 
the  nut,  to  as  to  wedge  the  ttone  into  shivers.) 

1014.  To  put  to  ell  the  front  window.*,  Portland  stone  sills, 
9  indies  wide,  3j  inches  thick.,  and  properly  sunk  and  weathered  ; 
ami  to  put  to  all  the  other  windows  sills  of  3-inch  Yorkshire  stone, 
9  inches  wide,  tooled  fair  all  over,  aud  laid  sloping  :  all  the  win- 
dow-sills are  to  be  properly  throated.  (Sills  of  Yorkshire  paving- 
stone,  though  so  much  used  for  present  saving  of  outlay,  prove  very 
I'rcijtu-iitlv  I'lpeiisive  substitutes  for  handsome  architectural  stone  ; 
for  frost  will  often  shiver  them  from  end  to  end  into  twenty  or 
thirty  detached  layers). 

lOli.  To  put  to  all  the  external  door-ways,  Yorkshire  stone, 
solid  tooled  steps,  with  the  projecting  corner*  of  them  rounded 
off,  properly  back-jointed,  and  with  proper  mortise  holes,  for 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  door-posts  ;  and  to  provide  and  fin  a 
east-iron  shoe-scraper,  of  approved  pattern. 

1016.  To  provide,  work  all  through  on  the  edges  thereof,  and 
lay  down  in  regular  courses  adjoining  to  the  house feet  super- 
ficial, of  iho  best  compact,  2J-inch  Yorkshire  stone  paving. 


n  or  the  work,  be  caused  to  I  hi1  public  paving  (if  any), 
or  to  pay  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  such  am)  of  money  as 
they  may  require  for  thomselves  so  doing. 

lots.  To  put  to  the  kitchen  lire-place,  jambs  mantle  and 
shelf,  each  of  1  4-ineh  Portland-stone,  7  inches  wide  :  to  put  to  all 
the  other  (ire-places,  jam bs  mantles  and  shelves,  each  of  I  {-inch 
Portland  stone  5  inches  wide. 


PART  H. 

1019,  To  put  to  each  fire-place,  a  hearth  of  it-inch  York- 
shire stone  :  to  put  to  the  kitchen  tire-nlaee.  a  stab  of  2j-inch 
rubbed  Yorkshire  stone,  2  feet  wide,  and.  14  inches  longer  thin 
the  dimiuey-opeuing  ;  ami  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  II  m  lllll  m, 
a  i  liinnu'v-slah  or  Iron!  hearth  of'J-iorli  1'ortlnnd-stoue,  18  inches 
wide,  and  lb'  inches  longer  than  the  chiiuuey-o|ieniug. 

1020.  //  ii  ci i iliimn i ii  to  make  llir  f/iimniy-ttabi  of  tniail 
houtet  only  about  J  thick  ;  thu  producti  a  wti/  trifling  taping 
if  outlay,  yet  camel  them  immediately  lo  break  lo  ;wm  by 
the  rongli  Mac  vliirh  the  t/o/ix  in  tmall  /imuci  alwayt  rrceiee ; 
and  tho>e  tab-landlord*  at  intermediate  tenants,  who  have 
leatet  of  the  property,  have  eait  upon  them  the  erpentc  of 
malting  good  tin   whole  if  iinrh  dilapidation!. 

1021.  To  put  in  (he  kitchen  a  Turks  I  ii  re  stone  sink,  7  inches 
thick,  eontaislns  S  feel  mperfidal,  fixed  mto  proper  bearers,  and 
cut  out  to  receive  the  waste-pipe,  and  ihe  prating  thereto.  To 
provide  and  lii  ovit  I  lie  drain-trap  a  five-hole'sink  stone  15  inches 
square.sunk  out  of  a  piece  of  Y'orkshire  alone  4  inches  thick. 

Bi  1022.  To  cut  in  the  masons'  work,  such  holes,  rebates,  mortises, 

sunk-work,  iiml  ^runvfi.  lis  limy  be  requisite  for  ihe  thorough  com- 
pletion thereof;  and  to  clean  olf  and  finish  properly  the  whole  of 
the  work,  immediately  prior  to  tho  completion  of  all  the  other 
works  of  the  house  and  premises.  Ali  the  mortar  used  in  the 
work  is  to  lie  of  stone-lime,  of  the  qvfitji  DMorfbed  for  Ihe  brick- 
work.    (See  §  1009.) 


SLATER  ($i)542— a). 

1023.  To  cover  the  roofs,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  dormer, 
with  the  very  best  strong  Countess  slates,  securely  fiied  with 
strong  copper  nails,  and  pointed  on  the  inside  with  stone-lime 
mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

1024.  Every  part  of  the  slating  is  to  be  properly  bonded, 
particularly  at  the  oaves  and  at  the  beading-courses  thereof,  with 
cut  slates  wherever  requisite  for  keeping  the  bond  uniform, 
instead  of  having  as  iu  the  more  usual  mode  slates  laid  length- 
ways with  narrow  slips  between  them. 

Rtpmiitun.  1025.  To  repair  and  leave  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Surveyor, all  the  stating  at  or  immediately  before  the  final  ren- 
dering up  of  all  the  works  of  the  premises  as  complete. 

I02G.  To  fillet  the  slating  wherever  requisite  against  the 
Lirkkwurk,  with  Parker's  cement,  strong  cast-iron  { or  copper,  at 
'  the  ease  may  be  J  nails  being  first  driven  into  the  brick-work,  not 
more  than  3  indies  apart,  in  order  to  secure  the  same. 

10-27.  (Leud  step  flashings  are  to   be  preferred   t 
mortar,  or  cement,  and   may  lie   used  where   t' 
permit  the  entra  outlay  which  they  occasion.) 


1028.  (But  projecting  fillers  of  brick  or  alone,  sei  level  or 
raking,  as  may  be  needful  for  (ho  occasion,  unci  built  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walling,  are  the  best  of  all,  though  (ho  exactness 
which  they  demand  hi  their  cxeriiliuii,  does  mil  suit  (he  rudeness 
and  improvidence  of  modern  practical  buildim;,  in  which  'lie  prin- 
cipal fabric  is  carried  up  by  thoughtless  anil   unskilful   mtfal 

and  alt  exactness  is  produced  afterwards,  by  cutting  away  and  by 
ailili  lions.) 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER  (see  §  337— 340). 

>'  1029.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for,  am!  frame,  lix, 

and  complete  all  carpenter's  work,  ami  joiner's  work,  which  will  be 
requisite  for  carrying  into  effect,  and  for  finishing  in  every 
reaped,  the  house  with  the  "Hires,  Stflngl,  and  appertenauecs 
thereof,  according  in  iIk>  working-drawings,  and  so  as  lo  render 
the  same  complele  ;  and  (o  provide  and  furnish  lo  the  carpenter's 
work  and  joiner's  work,  all  proper  nails,  screws,  and  oilier  needful 
ironmongery,  ot'tho  best  quality. 

1080.  (If  am/  of  l/re  "intermit  of  a  former  building  are  to 
be  and  "gain,  an  itllotwmee  lu  thai  effect  thnuld  he  here 
interted,  and  ihaittd  he  noticed  in  the  inmate  particular!  of  lite 

•nJ  Deal  '  1031.  All  the  onk  timber  is  to  he  of  the  best  English  growth  ; 
all  the  oilier  timber  is  to  lie  either  l)iiui/ir.  Riga,  or  Memel 
yellow  fir  ;  all  the  joiner's  work,  flooring-boards,  skirtings,  and 
other  wood-work,  are  to  bo  of  the  best  yellow  Christiana  deal, 
except  where  herein  otherwise  directed  i  all  the  timber  and  deal 
are  to  bo  cut  out  perfectly  square,  aud  entirely  free  from  sap- 
wood,  and  from  'hakes,  large  knot',  witny  edges,  and  all  other 
defects. 

1032.  None  of  the  joists,  ceiling-joists,  rafters,  and  quartei 
are  to  be  respectively  more  than  \'l  inches  apart. 

1033.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  centering,  turning- 
pieces,  beads,  stops,  lillcls,  tilling-lillcls.  backing.,  blocks,  linings, 
casings,  furriugs,  and  bearers  !  to  provide  Olid  fix  lt'2lbs.  of 
wrougbt-iron,  in  such  ties,  bolts,  und  straps,  as  the  Surveyor  may 
direct  :  and  lo  perform  surli  rehalinir.  uroovini.-,  touguing.  beading, 
scribing,  ehumtcring,  housing,  jointing,  mortising,  framing,  dove- 
tailing, planing,  and  other  work  and  labour,  as  may  be  found 
requisite  lor  the  perfect  performance  of,  aud  the  thorough  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  of  the  house,  and  of  the  offices,  fittings,  and 
uppL'rtcuiuuL's  thereof. 

1034.  To  provide  and    fix  all    requisite   temporary  hoarding 
for  inclosing   the   ground-plot,  while  (he  several   works  tl 
are  being  performed. 


s  ibereon 


103J.  To  perform  all  shoring  (if  any  be  required)  (see  Index). 
10,'lti.  To  put  in  the  brickwork  all  n d  each  »(orj 


house,  and  other  building.-,  two  cuuipk'ti-  tiers  ul    fir  boml-ti 

4  inches  by  2J  inches,  properly  lapped  at  least  ti  indies  at  all  the 

joins,  and  spiked  tugc-ihcr  in  lcnirtlis  as  great  as  possible. 

1037.  {If  great  economy  be  consulted,  one  tier  of  bond- 

tunher  to  each  story  of  the  building  may  suffice ;  and  indeed  if 
the  walls  be  itrong,  and  the  foundation  good,  there  cannot  be 
too  imalla  quantity  of  bond-limber  .*  above  alt.nonc  of  U  should 
ever  be  put  round  a  bailment  story,  or  in  any  other  situation 
inhere  it  is  liable  to  rot.) 

1038.  It  would  be  well  if  ho  nil-timber  and  all  other 
wood-work,  were  liy  Act  of  Parliament  forbidden  to  lie  laid 
in  party-walls  i  a  9-inch  party-wall  of  stock-brickwork 
bonded  only  with  iron-hooptug,  and  of  good  structure, 
would  then  resist  lire,  as  well  as  most  18-inch  party- wall? 
built  as  at  present. 

1030.  To  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing  the  skirt- 
ings of  ihe  ground-story,  and  the  oilier  finishings  and  works  ko 
requiring. 

1040.  To  put  such  lintels  and  tllliiig-in-liiitcls  as  may  be 
requisite,  in  onli'r  to  Carry  the  brickwork  mcr  the  uprttings  j  each 
lintel  is  to  be  I  iridic-  liiirli.  I."i  indies  lunger  than  the  opening, 
and  of  the  width  of  the  brickwork. 

1 04 1 .  (  The  only  proper  ,i,e  of  wood  Unlets,  it  to  receive 
the  wood  fiidihiagi  of  apertures  in  waits  ;  in  M  instance  should 
they  be  trusted  to  for  support,  at  they  arc  subject  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  rot  and  fire  .*  for  these  reasons  they  are  better  if  not  much 
timger  than  l/ti;  irullhs  of  lac  openings,  unit  each  with  in  arch 
t]imng  above  it  reaching  from  end  to  end  uf  the  Hnlel,  to  that 
if  the  lintel  In-  destroyed,  the  brick  arch  abuvr  it  shall  remain 
sound.)  If  the  softit  be  very  wide,  still  two  -mall  lintels 
will  be  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  sotrit  :  there  is  uo 
occasion  for  the  expense,  waste,  burthen,  and  danger,  of 
large  solid  timber,  in  such  eases, 

(.  1042.  To  construct   the  ground  flooring  of  11-inch  yellow 

deal,  lusted  free  from  sap-wuod,  wrought  and  laid  Folding  u|kiii  fir- 
joists,  4  inches  by  "2£  inches,  and  with  oak  sleepers  under  the 
joints,  mantling  -I  indies  by  3  inches    and  not  more  than  4  feet 

1040.  (  Great  care  should  In  lake  n  In  avoid  the  fatal  error 
of  inserting  icall-jilatci  rind  other  ti/nbrri  in  Ihe  brickwork  at 
the  gronmt-flory,  or  in  ami  other  situation  where  they  are  sub- 
ject to  rot,  and,  consequently,  to  render  the  flooring  and  icatts 
dangerous.)     (See  J  324.) 

de,l 
mod,   wrought  him!  Iisid  tuli'liiii;  upon  tir-jni>t- 
,  trimmers  and  trimming-joists  (i  inches  by 
•Jl  inches,  anil  with  wall-plate.*  to  the  back  and  trout,  and  to  one 
party-wall  (if  any)  of  fir  scantling  4  inches  by  4  inches. 


:t  the  oue-rmir  flooring,  of  inch  yellc 
sap-wood,  wrought,  and  laid  Folding  ur 
ti  inches  hy  2  inches,  trimmers  and  irimming-uiist'   ' 


1015.  If  two  nrflftjlfantl   be  put  ufpQsMt  to  each  other 
m    the    tame    B-font    null.    I'lmflwwWi    material    will  extend 

through  the  whiiti:  thiehiici  of  such  wall, 

1040.  To  construct  the  roof  over  the  principal  building  with 
fir  limbers  and  wood -work  of  the  following  scantlings  and  sizes : — 


8         Of 

3  by  -2 


Wall-plate         

Four  tie-beams  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Rafters 

Ridge  and  hips  (rounded  for  leud) 

Slate-battens      

Lear-boards       ...         ...         ...         ... 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  quo  length  beneath  the 
beams,  and  secured  to  fillets  at  the  ends 

Inch  yellow  deal  gutter-bottoms  laid  on  bearers  t 
inch  to  every  10  feet  run,  and  with  -ij-inch  drips. 

A  dormer,  with  frame- work,  and  rafters  :i  inches  by  '2  inches,  slalo 
battens  2  inches  by  1  inch,  ridge  of  J-inch  deal,  outer  trap- 
door and  inner  trap-door,  both  ledtred,  and  with  j-inch  deal, 
beaded  stops  and  linings,  and  hung  with  hinges  and  other 
ironmongery  value  together  6s.,  and  with  all  other  rcijuiMtc 
fittings  and  apperteuances. 

(A  particular  description  of  the  proposed  ironmongery  of  the 
dormer  may  be  given,  if  such  be  deemed  necessary.) 

.)  1047.  (Valley-roofs,   witli  centre guttert,  arc  thought  to 

answer  the  purpose  for  small  houses  standing  together  in  a 
row;  but  they  are  very  imperfect  in  point  of  mechanical 
ermitrnction,  and  shoa/d  never  be  used  to  any  building  tsf  a 
better  class,,  etpeeially  lo  detached  houses,  as  the  leverage  of 
the  rafters  invariably  tlinnlsout  thesitlc  walls,  unless  sustained 
by  an  equal  counter  thrust ,-  in  all  cases  the  weight  of  the 
roofing,  which  ought  to  rest  HI  the  walling,  is  merely  hun-j 
upon  the  gutter-plates,  which,  in  consequence,  almost  invariably 
link    in,    driving    beneath    them    the  ■piarlered-jiartitions  and 

floorings  throughout  the  house,  so  that  the  whole  fabric  becomes 
disfigured,  the  doors  bind,  and  t/ie  wet  rilher  lodges  in  the 
gutter  in-  over-runt  the  irnd-n-nrk  if  >l  i  and  betides  this,  it  very 
commonly  happens  tliat  lite  ends  of  the  gnlter-plates  (which 
support  the  Uirjii-st  /Kittion  of  the  weight  of  the  roof)  cause  the 
piers  oftlie  back  and  front  walls  to  give  way,  and  carry  down 
with  then!  the  arches  ;  these  piers  often  themselcct  having  no 

foundation,  but  merely  resting  upmi  ill-xu/i/mrtcd  timber  breast- 


•■) 


u  valley  roofs  save  guttering,  B 


1049.  Wftll-philcs 4   by  '2\ 

Rafters 4         2 

Two  angle-ties,  each  3  feet  long  3         3 

Slate  battens        I         2 

(If  there  lie  any   peculiarity  in   the  nature  of  any  of  the 
roofing,  it  must  he  distinctly  explained.) 

1050.  To  separate  the  hack  and  front  rooms  from  each  after 


PAET  II 


Deal  framed  par- 
tition*. 


Skirtings. 


Angle-staves 


Windows. 


External  doors, 
ftc. 


by  fir  quartered-partitions,  with  Heads  end  nils  4  inches  by  4 
inches,  door-posts,  side-posts,  plates  above  the  doors,  and  braces, 
all  4  inohes  by  8  inches,  ting-posts  and  qaeen-posts  4  inches  by 
4  inches,  quarters  4  inches  by  2  inches,  and  one  tier  of  inter-ties 
to  each  story  8  inches  by  1  inch. 

1051.  Accurate  drawings  should  be  made  qf all  Use  guar- 
tered-^artitsons  in  an  intended  building*  whether  great  or  small, 
in  which  every  thing  should  he  most  care/mttu  designed  upon 
the  true  mechanical  principle*  qf  trussed  wort;  U  is  through  a 
neglect  of  this,  that  by  Jar  the  larger  portion  of  our  dwemng- 
houses  are  internally ttidcoussy  drawn  out  of  level  and  perpen- 
dicular, and  are  with  thejloors  and  door-heads  wracked  on  one 
side  or  are  otherwise  deformed.  And  it  is  highfy  necessary  a 
altering  buiktmgs  to  take  care  not  to  produce  the  same  effect 
through  want  of  caution  andjudgment, 

•  • 

1052.  Quarteredfartkkms  are  absolutely  necessary  m 
the  upper  stories  qf  buddings,  where  the  space  u  required  to  be 
subdivided;  and  when  they  are  property  constructed  so  as  not 
to  bear  in  an  improper  manner  upon  floors  and  other  weak 
parts  of  a  bowing,  but  to  hang  as  it  were  seffsustained 
merely  upon  firm  end  points  qf  support,  they  firm  one  of  the 
most  simple  yet  ingenious  scientific  pieces  of  geometrical  con- 
struction wmch  the  art  qf  man  ever  invented  s  in  all  other 
cases  brick  walls,  which  are  sounder  and  will  neither  rot  nor 
burn,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred,  nor  is  there  any  increase  of 
expense  unless  the  brick-work  be  very  thick.  (See  $$  544 — 
550.) 

1053.  To  separate  the  passages  and  staircase  from  the  rooms, 
and  inclose  the  closet  under  the  stairs  and  the  closet  by  the 
kitchen  by  framed  partitions  three  panels  high,  with  rails  styles 
and  mini  tins  of  1 J  inch  deal,  and  panels  of  }  inch  deal  planks  not 
glued  and  not  more  than  10J  inches  wide. 

1054.  To  skirt  every  part  of  the  house  and  out-buildings 
(except  the  coal-house)  with  |  inch  deal,  6  inches  high,  plugged 
to  the  walls. 

1055.  To  put  to  the  angles  of  the  chimney-breasts  proper 
angle-staves,  rebated  and  beaded  to  such  of  the  rooms  as  are  not 
intended  to  be  papered. 

1056.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  with  li  inch  ovolo  sashes, 
double  hung  with  iron  weights,  iron  axle  pulleys,  the  best  large 
patent  lines,  and  patent  spring-fastenings,  in  deal  cased-frames 
with  oak  sunk  sills  ;  to  put  all  round  all  the  window-frames  neat 
mouldings ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  windows  on  the  ground-story 
1J  inch  bead-flush,  and  bead-butt  outside  shutters,  hung  with 
styles,  Redmund's  strong  rising  and  falling  hinges,  and  with  two 
strong  bolts  to  each  pair  of  shutters. 

1057.  To  put  to  the  front  doorway  a  2-inch  deal  moulded  and 
bead-butt  six-panel  door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  4-inch  butt-hinges, 
two  10-inch  barrel-bolts,  a  good  9-inch  draw-back,  iron  rimmed 
lock,  with  strong  brass  furniture,  and  a  good  ornamental  knocker 
of  approved  pattern. 


1058.  To  put  to  the  back  doorway  a  four  panel  I) 
bead-butt  and  square  framed  dour,  hum:  with  a  pair  of  3i 
hinges,  and  a  Norfolk  thumb-latch,  and  two  10-iuch  barrel-bolts. 

1059.  To  put  lo  the  privy  a  J  inch  deal  ploughed,  tongued, 
beaded,  and  lodged  door,  bang  with  a  pair  of  18-ineh  cross-garnet 
hinges,  and  a  small  bolt. 

1060.  To  nut  to  the  external  door6  fir  proper  door-cases,  i 
inches  by  4  inches,  with  grooved  beads  to  the  pla>tering.  ntd  with 
the  door  jiosts  tenoned  into  the  stone  steps,  with  a  piece  of  4  lb. 
milled  lead,  1.5  inches  square,  wrapped  round  the  foot  of  each 
door-post,  but  neither  cut  nor  perforated  so  us  to  admit  the  pene- 
tration of  moisture. 

1061.  To  tit  up  the  outside  of  the  front  doorway  with  inch 
yellow  deal  pilasters  and  frieie,  and  moulded  capitals  bases  and 
conn™,  according  to  the  working-drawings,  and  all  requisite 
cradling  and  other  proper  apptrta nances. 

1062.  To  fit  up  all  the  internal  doorways  with  four-panel  1 J 
inch  square  framed  doors,  with  £  inch  deal  panels,  hong  with 
3-inch  I  in  1 1- hinge?  and  good  7 -inch  iron  rimmed  locks  with  plain 
strong  brass  furniture  :  and  to  put  to  all  the  doorways  mouldings 
to  resemble  architraves,  and  all  requisite  beaded  stops  and  11  iuch 
single  rebated  linings. 

1063.  To  put  at  the  sides  ol  the  fire-plates  of  the  Inn  it  parlour 
and  back  parlour,  dwarf  closets,  with  inch  fine  Honduras  mahogany 
tops  fixed  with  the  requisite  bearers,  lj  iuch  deal  fronts,  and  1 J 
inch  deal  square  framed  folding  doors,  hung  with  3-inch  hutt- 
binges,  5-inch  brass  flush  bolts,  and  4-inch  good  closet-locks,  with 
brass  escutcheons ;  and  to  put  in  each  closet  a  shelf  of  inch  deal 
as  wide  as  tiie  closet  will  admit  of. 

1064.  To  put  in  each  »f  the  oilier  rooms,  a  closet  the  whole 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  I J  inch  deal  square 
framed  fronts  and  doors,  the  doors  hung  with  3-ineh  bull-liinges 
and  good  5-inch  closet-locks  with  brass  escutcheons;  mid  lo  put 
in  each  of  the  same  closet.-  three  shelves  of  inch  deal  as  wide  as 
the  closet  will  admit  of. 

1065.  To  construct  the  staircase  according  to  the  working- 
drawings,  with  II  inch  clean  yellow  deal  treads  and  lining-,  inch 
clean  yellow  deal  risen,  strong  fir  brnckeied  carriages,  1 J  inch  deal 
beaded  string-boards,  inch  deal  wall-strings,  blocked  circular  bot- 
tom step,  strong  moulded  deal  hand-rail  with  turned  and  mitred 
cans,  framed  and  turned  newels  3)  inches  by  34  inches,  bar 
balusters  1  inch  square,  inch  deal  apron-linings,  and  all  other  fit- 
tings and  appertenanccs  of  every  requisite  kind. 

1006.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser feet inches 

long,  with  It  inch  clean  deal  top  2  feet  wide,  two  drawers  with  inch 
deal  fronts  and  J  inch  deal  dovetailed  rims  and  bottoms,  strong 
leys  and  bearers,  J  inch  deal  pot-board  on  proper  bearers,  inch 
deal  i hi  standards,  and  three  sunk  inch  deal  shelves  8  inches 
average  width. 


PART  II, 


Priry. 


Fence. 


Jobbing-work. 


Ten  feet  cube  of 
fir  extra. 


1067.  To  fit  up  the  privy  with  inch  clean  deal  croat-tongued 
seat  and  riser  with  proper  bearers,  and  with  a  turned  seat-cover, 
and  to  line  round  the  seat  with  a  f  inch  deal  skirting  6  inches 
high. 

1068.  (If  the  fencing  be  not  of  brickwork  or  of  iron,  the  fol- 
lowing description  may  be  inserted.) 

To  inclose  the  garden  and  the  fore-court  with  inch  yellow 
deal  pales  4  feet  long,  2£  inches  wide,  not  more  than  4  inches 
apart,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  fixed  to  two  arris-rails  cut  out  of  fir 
(or  oak  as  the  case  may  be)  4£  inches  by  3£  inches,  and  with 
posts  not  more  than  8  feet  apart  for  nearer,  if  deemed  more  pro- 
per) of  sound  old  (or  new  as  the  case  may  be)  oak,  7  feet  6 
inches  long,  5  inches  by  5  inches,  and  each  with  two  sound  old  (or 
new)  oak  spurs  4  feet  long,  4  inches  by  8  inches.  The  oak  potts 
and  spurs  are  to  be  thoroughly  pitched  all  oyer  before  they  are 
inserted  in  the  ground. 

1069.  To  j)ut  in  the  fence  before  the  front  entrance,  a  gate 
similar  to  the  paling,  framed  and  hung  complete,  with  stops,  a  pair 
of  24-inch  cross-garnet  hinges,  a  bolt,  and  a  draw-back  lock. 

1070.  To  perform  to  the  house,  and  to  the  offices  fittings 
and  appertenances  thereof,  all  such  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's 
work  as  may  be  necessary  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 

1071.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  10  cubic  feet  of 
the  best  Baltic  yellow  fir  timber  in  addition  to  that  fully  requisite  for 
the  completion  of  the  works,  to  be  used  in  such  additional  rafters, 
quarters,  joists,  or  other  unplaned  timber-work  as  the  Surveyor 
may  direct ;  the  value  of  all  such  of  the  said  extra  timber-work 
as  may  not  be  directed  by  the  Surveyor  to  be  used  is,  however, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tract after  the  rate  of  per  cubic  foot ;  and  to  provide  and 
fix  all  additional  fir  timber  which  the  Surveyor  may  direct,  of  the 
kinds  above  described,  for  the  like  price  of  per  cubic 
foot. 


PLASTERER. 


Ceilings,  &c. 


Quartercd-parti- 
tions. 


Rendering. 


Colouring. 


1072.  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  and  strings  to 
every  part  of  the  house  and  of  the  out-buildings,  the  coal-house 
excepted. 

1073.  To  lath,  plaster,  and  set  the  whole  of  the  quartered- 
partitions. 

1074.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  house  and  out-buildings,  that  to  the  coal-house 
excepted. 

1 075.  To  colour  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be 
directed,  the  plastered  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and  of  the 
out-buildings,  except  of  the  entrance-passage,  the  staircase,  and 
the  front  rooms. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1076.  If  there  be  any  cornices  their  description  must  be 
inserted  ;  but  in  houses  of  this  class  it  is  much  better  to  expend 
the  amount  of  outlay  in  matters  of  real  and  essential  substan- 
tiality rather  than  in  decoration  ;  thus  even  this  low  description 
of  property  will  become  a  good  and  permanent  investment  for 
capital,  and  its  soundness  will  increase  the  real  comfort  of  the 
inmates  of  it. 

1077.  If  the  walls  of  the  house  be  finished  internally 
with  stucco  instead  of  with  common  plastering,  there  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  of  soundness  and  of  comfort. 


PLUMBER. 


Gutter*,  &c.  1078.  To  line  the  gutters  with  6lb.  milled-lead,  turned  up  9 

inches  under  the  slates,  and  turned  up  5  inches  next  the  brick- 
work, and  to  put  flashings  of  4lb.  milled  lead  4J  inches  wide  in 
the  brickwork  all  round  the  gutters. 

Dormer.  1079.  To  put  all  round  the  dormer  a  flashing  of  4lb.  milled- 

lead,  12  inches  average  width ;  and  to  cover  the  ridge  of  the 
dormer-roof  with  4lb.  milled-lead  15  inches  wide. 

Frontiipiece.  1080.  To  cover  the  cornice  of  the  frontispiece  to  the  front 

entrance  doorway  with  6lb.  milled-lead,  turned  up  4  inches  high 
against  the  brick-work,  and  with  a  4lb.  milled-lead  flashing  4£ 
inches  wide. 

Earet'-frutteriiig.  1081.  To  put  to  the  eaves  of  the  out-buildings,  cast-iron 

4-inch  trough  guttering,  put  together  with  white-lead,  and  securely 
fixed  on  strong  wrought-iron  brackets. 

Rain-water-  1082.  To  put  from  the  leaded  gutter  a  cast-iron  rain-water- 

p,pe*'  pipe  8  inches  bore,  and  from  the  iron  eaves'  gutter  a  cast-iron 

rain-water-pipe,  2£  inches  bore ;  each  pipe  is  to  be  securely  fixed, 

with  head  and  shoe  complete. 

Waite-pipe,  &c.  j088.  To  put  from  the  sink  to  the  drain  a  2-inch  strong  lead 

waste  pipe  with  a  large  bell  trapped  grating. 

Laying  on  water,  ]  084.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the   yard  a  sound  and  good 

wine-pipe,  pitched  completely  on  the  inside  thereof,  to  serve  as  a 
water-butt ;  to  put  thereto  a  J-inch  deal  ledged  cover  ;  and  to 
lay  on  the  water  to  the  butt  from  with  a  strong 

lead  pipe,  }  inch  bore,  and  a  ball-cock  with  boss  complete  ;  and 
to  put  from  the  water-butt  to  the  sink  a  j-inch  lead  pipe,  with  a 
cock  and  boss. 


PAINTER. 


1085.  To  knot,  stop,  pumice,  and  smooth  in  every  part,  pre- 
pare properly,  and  paint  four  times  with  good  and  proper  oil 
colour,  tne  whole  of  the  wood-works  iron-works  and  other  works 
usually  painted  of  the  whole  of  the  house,  and  of  the  offices  fit- 
tings and  appertenances  thereof. 
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PART  II. 

1086.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  dark  purple  brown ;  the 
front  door  is  to  be  painted  green  and  to  be  twice  varnished  with 
the  best  copal ;  all  the  other  painting  is  to  be  finished  with  such 
teints  of  stone-colour  or  drab  or  other  plain  colours  as  the  Sur- 
veyor may  direct ;  and  the  number  of  tne  house  is  to  be  neatly 
painted  upon  the  front  entrance  door,  and  is  to  be  shadowed. 


GLAZIER. 


1087.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  windows  with  good  second 
Newcastle  glass,  properly  bedded,  brodded,  and  back  puttied ;  and 
to  clean  and  leave  perfect  the  whole  of  the  glass  at  or  immedi- 
ately before  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  house  and  premises  as 
complete. 


PAPER-HANGER. 

1088.  To  prepare  properly  and  hang  the  whole  of  the 
plastered  sides  of  tne  two  front  rooms,  and  of  the  passage  and 
staircase,  with  figured  paper  value  2d.  per  yard,  cut  close. 

(If  bordering  be  required  to  the  papering,  a  proper  descrip- 
tion thereof  must  be  iascrted). 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  specification  fob  erecting  and  completely  finishing  fit  for  we  and  occupation, 
a  Dwelling-house  of  the  2nd  (or  3rd)  bate,  or  class  of  building,  at  the  corner 
of  two  streets  within  the  city  of  London ,  to  be  executed  in  all  respects  agreeably  to 
the  drawings  hereunder  enumerated,  and  according  to  such  further  directions,' ami 
explanatory  drawings,  as  may  be  by  the  architect  hereafter  given. 


<s«  w«)-  1080.  No.  1.  Plan  of  the  Basement  story 

2.  Ditto  Ground  story. 

3.  Ditto  One-pair  story. 

4.  Ditto  Two-pair  story. 

5.  Ditto  Attic  storv. 

6.  Ditto  Roof. 

7.  Elevation  of  the  Eastern  front. 

8.  Ditto  Northern  front. 

9.  Section  from  South  to  North. 

10.  Ditto  East  to  West. 

11.  Details  of  the  external  Balustrading. 

12.  Ditto  Principal  external  Cornice. 

13.  Ditto  Window-dressings. 

14.  Ditto  Shop-front. 

15.  Ditto  Inside  of  the  House. 
1(3.  Ditto           Balconies. 

Notice  to  District  /gee  G  987.) 

Surveyor,  &*c.  \         j  / 


CHAPTER  II. 


Rcmoreold  party- 
wall. 


Digging. 


Rubbish,  &c. 

General  Brirk- 
work. 


Dough  Arches. 


Chimneys,  Arc. 


White  Brick 
Facings  and 
Arches. 


Cornice,  &c. 


Bedding,  ice. 


BRICKLAYER. 

1090.  To  take  down  carefully,  and  remove  from  the  ground 
as  the  Contractor's  property,  the  whole  of  the  materials  and  rub- 
bish, in  the  present  old  party-wall. 

1091.  If  "  Uie  owner  or  owners,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
"  improved  rent  of  the  adjoining  building  or  ground"  be  chargeable 
with  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  a  new  party-wall,  an  exact 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  quantity  of  brickwork  in  any  old 
party-wall,  and  of  the  quantity  of  timber  in  any  old  timber- 
partition,  which  may  be  removed  before  the  new  party-wall  is 
built,  in  order  that  the  requisite  allowance  may  be  made  for  such 
old  materials,  as  required  by  the  $  41  of  the  14th  Geo.  III. 

1092.  To  dig  out  the  ground  for  all  the  foundations,  the 
basement  story,  the  areas,  the  vaults,  the  drains,  and  wherever 
else  may  be  requisite  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  other 
works  ;  to  fill  in  again  properly  the  ground  to  the  footings,  founda- 
tions, and  other  works,  and  to  cart  away  all  the  superfluous 
ground.    (See  J  988). 

1093.  To  bale  out  and  remove  from  the  foundations  all  water, 
which  may  come  into  or  upon  the  same,  by  reason  of  springs, 
rain,  or  otherwise. 

(See  $  989). 

1094.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  all  brickwork 
requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the  design  of  the  building  and  works, 
according  to  the  drawings  and  directions  of  the  Architect  or 
Surveyor,  including  the  whole  of  the  party-wall,  without  the 
Contractor  being  entitled  to  any  claim  for  the  value  of  the 
moiety  thereof,  from  the  party  or  parties  concerned  in  the 
adjoining  premises.     (See  $$  990 — 1). 

1095.  To  turn  rough  arches,  wherever  the  same  can  be  with 
convenience  effected.     (See  Index). 

1096.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues ;  to  put 
to  each  fire-place  a  4-inch  brick  trimmer ;  the  trimmers  of  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  are  to  be  carried  each  the  whole  length  of  the 
West  ends  of  the  rooms.  (See  }  996.  This  kitchen  was  erected 
on  the  one-pair  story.) 

1097.  To  face  the  whole  of  the  East  and  North  fronts  of  the 
building,  and  the  portions  of  the  party-wall  chimney-shafts  and 
other  brickwork  which  will  rise  above  the  roof,  with  the  best 
hard  white  Suffolk  (or  Essex)  bricks,  laid  in  the  neatest  possible 
manner  with  arches  (except  where  there  are  to  be  stone-dressings) 
formed  of  white  bricks  moulded  to  a  wedged  shape,  and  dressed 
over  afterwards  as  practised  in  the  county  of  Essex  and  elsewhere. 
(See  J  358  and  $$  570—594). 

1098.  To  put  to  the  upper  external  cornice  a  dentil  com- 
posed of  white  bricks  set  on  edge,  and  dressed  or  ground  smooth. 

1099.  To  lied  in  and  point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar, 
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Taving. 


PART  IL 

all  the  window-frames,  door-frames,  story-posts,  and  the  other 
works  requiring  the  same ;  and  to  lay  in  mortar  all  the  bond, 
plates,  wood-bricks,  templets,  and  all  the  other  timbers  stone- 
work and  other  works  which  are  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the 
brickwork. 

1100.  To  pave  the  coal-cellar  with  hard  grey  stock-bricks 
laid  flat  (or  on  edge  as  the  case  muy  be)  in  mortar. 


Parker'*  Cement.  1 101.  To  build  the  three  circular  area-walls,  in  4-inch  brick- 

work, laid  in  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand, 
mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 


Coping. 


Drainage. 


Bricks. 


Mortar. 


Grouting. 


110*2.  To  cone  the  wall  behind  the  chimney-shaft,  with 
brick-on-edgc,  ana  double  plain  tile  cresting,  set  in  and  jointed 
with  Parker  s  cement  und  sand,  as  described  for  the  area-walls. 
(See  J  998). 

1 1 03.  To  construct  a  barrel  drain  through  the  basement-story, 
according  to  the  plan,  and  continued  into  the  common  sewer: 
the  drain  is  to  be  12  inches  bore,  and  is  to  be  stuccoed  on  the 
inside  over  the  lower  half  thereof,  with  pure  quick  Parker's 
cement  }-inch  thick.     (See  §§  1001—4). 

1104.  To  put  shoots  leading  into  the  drain  from  the  rain- 
water-pipe, water-closets,  and  each  of  the  areas.  (It  is  a  modern 
custom  to  earn/  rain-water  jnjjes  into  drains,  but  this  /cads  to  the  frequent 
stoppage  of  the  drainage  from  the  consequent  large  dejtosit  of  dirt,) 

1 105.  To  put  in  the  drain  a  large  stench-trap,  set  in  pure 
quick  Parker's  cement.     (See  Index). 

1 106.  All  the  bricks  (except  for  the  white  brick  facings)  are  to 
be  new  approved  grey  stock-bricks,  free  from  soft  bricks,  place- 
bricks,  or  other  inferior  bricks. 

1 1 07.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  be  compounded  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  very  best  Dorking 
stone-lime,  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  shaq>  Thames  sand,  well 
beaten  and  worked  up  together.     (See  Index). 

1 108.  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is  to  be  grouted  at  every 
third  course,  particular  care  being  taken  that  the  facings  shall  not 
be  stained. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  Work. 


Reparation  of 
Accident*,  fee. 


1109.  No  four  courses  of  work  are  to  rise  more  than  one 
inch  exclusive  of  the  bricks.  All  the  external  walls  above  ground 
are  to  be  scrupulously  carried  up  in  Flemish  bond  throughout  their 
whole  thickness,  with  the  heading-bricks  carried  through  both 
withinsidc  and  withoutside ;  all  the  other  brickwork  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  manner  of  English  bond.     (See  $$  S58 — 3C5,  and  1010). 

11 10.  All  the  walls  are  to  be  built  level  and  perpendicular, 
except  where  otherwise  directed  ;  and  should  any  damage-  occur  to 
the  \%ork  by  accident,  settlement,  or  otherwise,  within  twelve 
calendar  months  from  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  Con- 
tractor is  to  make  the  same  good  as  shall  be  by  the  Surveyor 
directed. 


"N 


CHAPTER  II. 


Fix  Iron  safe. 

Set  Copper. 

Cuttingr  kc. 
Jobbing-work. 


by 


1111.  (The  liability  of  a  Contractor  to  make  good 
settlements,  most  be  taken  with  great  limitation,  for  they 
often  result  from  bad  design  and  bad  foundation,  over 
neither  of  which  he  may  have  had  control :  he  should  be  no 
further  liable  than  for  settlements,  which  are  the  result 
of  bad  materials  and  workmanship). 

1112.  To  fix  in  the  brickwork  an  iron  safe,  to  be  provided 


1113.  To  set  a  washing-copper  and  fittings  to  be  provided  by 
.    (See  Index). 


1114.  To  cut  out  for  all  the  various  works,  as  the  same  may 
require ;  and  to  make  good  where  necessary  thereto ;  to  cut  all 
requisite  splays  and  skew-backs. 

(See  index). 


MASON  (see  §§  265—295). 

3-Inch  Yorkshire  1115.  To  put  all  round  beneath  the  footings  of  the  four 

F*Tll5£tionir       principal  inclosure-walls  of  the  building,  two  courses  of  3-inch 
aun  Yorksnire  stone,  2  feet  average  width,  with  the  joints  thereof 

properly  wrought  and  crossed  upon  each  other. 


3-tnch  Yorkshire 
Paring  at  the 
Ground  Floor. 


Window-dress- 
ings. 


Window-sills. 


Cornice. 


1116.  To  put  all  along  the  Northern  and  Eastern  fronts  of 
the  building,  with  the  returns  thereto,  two  courses  of  3-inch 
Yorkshire  stone  paving,  with  tooled  joints  and  front,  and  with  the 
top  sunk  away  outside  :  the  stone  is  to  be  18  inches  wide  to  the 
front  part  of  the  building,  and  14  inches  wide  to  the  other  part  of 
the  building,  in  order  to  suit  the  widths  of  the  basement-walls ;  and 
the  requisite  mortise-holes  are  to  be  cut  therein  for  the  story- 
posts  and  columns.  (Sec  Index  for  preferable  examples  of  granite 
in  the  same  situation). 

1117.  To  put  to  the  one-pair  front  window  next  street, 
an  architrave  of  the  best  Portland  stone  9  inches  by  6  inches, 
wrought  according  to  the  drawings,  and  with  3  inch  Yorkshire 
paving  bond-stones  to  all  the  joints,  and  with  copper  cramps,  each 
weight  8  ounces  thereto. 

To  put  to  the  three  principal  one-pair  windows,  friezes  of  the 
best  Portland  stone  4  J  inches  thick,  and  of  the  dimensions  shown 
by  the  drawings. 

To  put  to  the  same  three  windows,  cornices  of  the  best  Port- 
land stone,  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  put  thereto  the 
enriched  consoles  of  Coade's  artificial  stone,  properly  modelled  and 
thoroughly  burnt. 

1118.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  blank  window- 
recesses  of  the  two-pair  story,  sills  of  Portland  stone  4 A  inches  by 
9  inches,  properly  sunk,  weathered,  throated,  and  molded.  (See 
$  1014). 

1119.  To  put  to  the  principal  cornice  round  the  fronts  of  the 
building,  a  bed-molding,  below  the  brick  dentils,  of  the  best  Port- 
laud  stone  2£  inches  by  6  inches,  and  crown  moldings  of  the  best 


east  a 


Baluitrading. 


Corbeille. 


Chimneys. 


Coping  to  Wing- 
walls. 


Marble  Chimney 
piece*. 


Portland  stone 
chimney-piecea. 


Hearths,  &c. 


Slabs. 


Portland  stone  5}  inches  high  and  1  foot  7  inches  wide,  wrought 
according  to  the  drawings,  plugged  with  lead,  and  with  proper 
water-joints  sunk  and  run  also  with  lead. 

1 120.  To  put  under  tho  l>alustrading,  plinths  where  shown  by 
the  drawings,  of  the  best  Portland  stone  4£  inches  thick ;  to  put 
the  base-mouldings  to  the  pedestals  between  the  balusters,  also  of 
the  best  Portland  stone  2J  inches  high. 

1121.  To  provide  and  fix  the  balusters  according  to  the 
drawings,  of  Coade's  artificial  stone,  properly  modelled  and 
tenoned  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  plinths  and  imposts. 

1 1 22.  To  put  over  the  balusters,  the  impost,  of  the  best 
Portland  stone,  according  to  the  drawings,  scantling  4  inches  thick 
in  front,  2  inches  thick  at  the  back,  and  9  inches  wide ;  the  impost 
is  to  be  plugged  with  lead,  and  is  to  bo  secured  by  copper  cramps 
at  all  the  joints  therein. 

1123.  To  put  a  corbeille  of  6  inch  Yorkshire  stone,  to  sup- 
port one  of  the  jambs  of  the  best  chamber  chimney ;  the  corbeille  is 
to  be  of  the  width  of  the  jamb,  and  is  to  tail  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

1 124.  To  cope  the  chimney-shafts  with  the  best  Portland  stone 
3  inches  thick  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide,  properly  weathered  and 
throated  ;  and  to  put  over  each  flue,  a  chimney-pot  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  H  inch  Portland  stone,  cramped  together  with 
copper  cramps. 

1125.  To  cope  the  two  wing-walls  from  the  chimney-shafts 
to  the  fronts,  with  3-inch  Portland  stone,  properly  weathered  and 
throated,  sailing  over  1  £-inch  each  way,  and  cramped  with  copper 
cramps. 

1126.  To  put  in  the  dining-room,  a  marble  chimney-piece 
according  to  the  drawings,  fixed  complete,  and  with  a  slob,  together 
of  the  value  of  12  guineas. 

To  put  in  the  parlour,  a  plain  marble  chimney-piece  with  a 
Portland  stone  slab,  together  with  the  fixing  in  value  five 
guineas. 

1127.  To  put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  a  chimney-piece,  with 
2-inch  Portland  stone  jambs  and  mantle,  8  inches  wide. 

To  put  in  the  best  chamber  a  neat  boxed  Portland  stone 
chimney-piece,  value  £2. 

To  put  to  the  rcmuinder  of  the  fire-places  plain  l£-inch 
Portland  stone  jambs  and  mantles,  5£  inches  wide. 

1128.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  fire-places  back  hearths  of 
2£  inch  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  ;  to  put  to  the  kitchen  and  to 
the  laundry,  foot-paces  of  2 J  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone,  the  whole 
length  of  the  rooms,  and  extending  2  feet  wide  beyond  the  chim- 
ney-fronts. 

1129.  To  put  to  all  the  other  fire-places,  slabs  of  l£-inch 
Portland  stone,  1  foot  f>  inches  wide.    (See  $  1020). 
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CHAPTER  II. 


paving  In 
it. 


Wine-cellar. 


1  ISO.  To  pave  the  whole  of  the  basement-story  (except  the 
coal-cellar^  witn  2J-inch  Yorkshire  stone,  laid  in  regular  courses, 
with  the  cages  thereof  wrought  fair  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  stone,  and  with  two  sink-stones  therein,  each  sunk  and  pierced 
with  five  holes. 

1181.  To  fit  up  the  wine-cellar  with  three  tiers  of  the  best 
SJ-inch  Yorkshire  stone  shelves,  with  upright  divisions  of  the 
same  description  of  stone  between  all  the  compartments,  as  shown 
by  the  plan ;  the  whole  of  the  stone  of  the  wine-cellar  is  to  be 
wrought  with  fair  tooled  edges,  and  is  to  be  set  in  new  quick 
Parker's  cement. 

Basement-stain.  1132.  To  construct  the  two  flights  of  stairs  from  the  ground- 

floor  down  to  the  basement-floor,   of  the  best  compact  3-inch 
Yorkshire-stone  according  to  the  drawings. 


Coal -plate  stone. 


Kitchen-sink. 


Cutting  out,  &e. 


1133.  To  provide  and  bed  in  the  paving  a  piece  of  3-inch 
Yorkshire-stone  2  feet  square,  properly  wrought  to  receive  a  coal- 
plate. 

1134.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  sink  of  Yorkshire  stone  7 
inches  thick  according  to  the  plan,  cut  out  for  the  waste-pi]>e  and 
fixed  complete. 

1135.  To  cut  out  for  all  iron  and  other  works  where  requi- 
site, and  to  clean  off  the  stone-work  at  or  immediately  before 
the  completion  of  the  building. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542—3.) 


New  materials. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—340.) 


1136.  To  provide  materials  for  and  frame  and  fix  carpenter's 
work  and  joiner's  work  sufficient  for  rendering  every  part  of  the 
house  and  premises  complete,  with  all  requisite  ironmongery  and 
brass  furniture  of  the  best  quality.     (See  §  1030.) 


Timber  and  deals.  (See  $}  1031—2.) 


Hoard. 


Bond-timber. 


1137.  To  put  up  and  maintain  such  sufficient  hoarding  and 
other  protection  for  passengers  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  proper  public  authorities.  (See  index  for  hoard- 
ing and  shoring.) 

1138.  To  put  round  in  the  brick-work  of  the  shop  five  com- 
plete tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  in  order  to  receive  the  wall-linings  ; 
and  to  put  all  round  in  each  story  of  the  brick-work  of  every 
other  part  of  the  building  (the  basement-story  excepted)  three 
complete  tiers  of  fir  bond.  All  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  of  scant- 
ling 4  inches  by  2A  inches,  and  is  to  be  properly  spiked  and 
halved,  and  is  to  be  lapped  6  inches  at  the  least  at  all  the  joins 
therein.    (See  J  1038.) 


PA&TIL 

Wood  bricki.  U39.  To  put  the  wood-bricks  requisite  for  the  lintek  and 

for  fixing  the  finishings  of  the  building. 

Lintel*.  1140.  To  put  to  each  of  the  windows  in  the  14-inch  walk  i 

fir  lintel  4J  inches  by  9  inches,  and  5  feet  S  inches  long ;  to  put 
to  each  of  the  other  windows  a  fir  lintel  4  inches  by  5  inches  and 
4  feet  9  inches  long.    (See  $  1041.) 

Centering.  1141.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  finally  re- 

move, all  centerings  requisite  for  the  vaults,  trimmers,  arches, 
and  other  works  requiring  the  same. 

Battening.  1142.    To  batten  with  inch  deal  the  circular  wall  of  the 

dining-room. 

Int.       Int. 
Fioon  dee  §  324).  1 143.  Joists  to  the  ground-story  laid  upon  the  iron 

girders  ...        ...        ...        ...        •••         ...    9  by  2J 

Wall-plates  to  all  the  other  floors  5*4 

Joists  to  all  the  other  floors        10         2} 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  chamfered  away  at  bot- 

^  torn  to  afford  a  proper  key  to  the  plastering        ...  10         SJ 
1  J-in.  yellow  deal  rebated  and  Allotted  floor  to  the  shop. 
Inch  yellow  (or  white)  deal  (as  the  case  may  be)  floors 
of  half  boards  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 

HSffllffJin11'  1144.  Lower  wall-plate  upon  the  joists  of  the  two- 

4oU     rill,  j£Q—  •     a  rt  .. 

550.1047.)  pair  floor...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    6         2£ 

Rafters  to  the  lower  roof  at  bottom  6  ins.  by  2  J  ins.  at 

ll'ly        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . ..       4  *■• 

Two  tiers  of  inter-ties  between  ditto 3         2 

Curb  plate...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    6         4 

Inch  yellow  deal  gutter-boards  and  bearers  with  2J- 
inch  rebated  drips  and  current  H  inch  to  10 
feet.     (See  §§  520-3.) 

Attic  Dormer-window-dressings,  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, with  1  £-inch  yellow  deal  casings  with  mold- 
ings, &c,  complete,  and  1-inch  side-linings  scribed 
to  the  slating. 

Ceiling-joists,  spiked  in  one  length 

Five  tie-beams     

Rafters  to  the  upper  roof  

Hips  and  ridges  rounded  for  lead 

Angle-ties  each  3  feet  6  inches  long 

Circular  bearers  to  hip...  

J-inch  yellow  deal  slate-boarding  (or  battens  as  the  case 
may  be.) 
(For  observations  relative  to  curb-roof,  see  index.) 

1145.  A  dormer  with  quarters  at  the  sides  thereof  4  inches 
by  2  inches,  posts  4  inches  by  4  inches,  oak  sunk  sill  4  inches  by  3 
inches,  plates  4  inches  by  2£  inches,  joists  4i  inches  by  2  inches, 
boarding  at  the  top  And  side  of  inch  yellow  deal,  and  with  a  pair 
of  folding  l£-inch  ovolo  casements  (or  with  inch  deal  proper 
ledged  and  tongucd  internal  and  external  trap-doors  as  the  case 
may  be)  hung  with  linings  frame  hinges  and  2  bolts  complete. 

The  inside  of  the  dormer  is  to  be  lined  with  ]4nch  deal  rebated 
and  beaded  linings. 
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To  provide  a  strong  wrought    and  framed   step-ladder  for 
ascending  to  the  roof  through  the  dormer. 


Shop-front  (see 
«f  335—27.  558— 
469.) 


1146.  Four  fir  story-posts  set  in  lead  (see  index  for 
iron  sockets  and  columns)       13 


Ins.      Int. 


4 

15 

3 


Breast-summer     ...         18 

Stall-board  moulded  in  front      12 

]  j-inch  keyed  clean  deal  fascia  with  architrave-mould, 
and  cornice  with  lj-inch  deal  brackets,  and  inch 
deal  cover-board. 

1  j-inch  clean  deal  glued  blocked  and  mitred  pilasters, 
with  cast-iron  bases,  and  moulded  wood  capitals 
with  cast-iron  enrichments. 

Two  fluted  Ipnic  columns  of  2-inch  deal,  with  cast-iron 
bases,  cast-iron  enriched  ovolo  and  volutes,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  capitals  executed  in  wood. 

l£-inch  dado  beneath  the  stall-board,  with  deal  base- 
mouldings  of  the  same  profile  as  to  the  pilasters. 

2-inch  deal  chamfercd-bar  sashes  fixed  with  stops  and 
linings  complete. 

l£-inch  bead-flush  and  square  framed  three-panel  shut- 
ters, with  strong  wrought  jointed  bars,  with  pins 
hasps  plates  rebated  corner-shoes  and  shutter-lifts 
complete. 

J-inch  tongucd  and  beaded  linings  and  backings  to  the 
breast-summer  story-posts  and  miintins;  and  all 
other  fittings  requisite  for  making  the  shop-front 
complete. 

The  dressings  of  the  shop-front  are  to  be  continued 
round  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  the  part  of  the 
front  next  the  parlour  is  to  be  cased  over  with  inch 
yellow  deal  rusticated  and  with  the  dressings  as  shown 
by  the  drawings. 

2-inch  bead-flush  and  square  framed  folding  circular 
sashed  shop  doors  with  inch  bead-flush  and  bead- 
butt  shutters,  hung  in  a  fir  proper  door-case  5 
inches  by  4  inches  with  transom  4  inches  by  3 
inches,  with  three  j>airs  of  4-inch  butt-hinges,  two 
bright  barrel-bolts,  an  8-inch  best  draw-back  lock, 
and  a  brass  knocker.  The  shutters  of  the  doors 
are  to  have  proper  wrought-iron  corner-shoes 
stubbs  plates  and  thumb-screws. 

Lining*  to  shop.  1 147.  To  line  round  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  shop  with 

J-inch  yellow  deal,  matched  and  beaded,  and  with  the  requisite 
backings. 


Dwarf  Wainscot- 
ting  to  dining- 
room. 


1 148.  To  line  round  the  dining-room  with  dwarf  wainscot  ting 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  framed  according  to  the  drawings,  with 
1  j-inch  bottom  rail  6  J  inches  high  scribed  to  the  floor,  inch  styles 
and  muntins  4^  inches  wide  with  small  mouldings  mitred  round 
the  tops  thereof  to  form  pilaster-capitals,  £-inch  panels,  inch 
top  rail  4 J  inches  wide  with  capping  on  the  top  moulded  to  form 
a  cornice,  and  all  requisite  backings. 


Dwarf  Wainscot- 


1149.  To  line  round  the  walls  of  the  staircase  kitchen  par- 
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ting  to  tuircue  lour  and  two-pair  story,  with  inch  square  framed  dwarf  wainscot - 
Jidlwo-^i ?"  tinsr  3  feet  0  inches  high,  witli  beaded  capping  and  all  requisite 
*tory.  buckings.     Note  that  the  dwarf  wainscotting  is  to  be  continued 

round  the  closets. 

Wainnotting  to  1 150.  To  wainscot  round  the  whole  of  the  attic  story  the 

Atiir*.  whole  height  with  inch  square  framed  wainscotting  three  panels 

high,  with  all  proper  backings. 

flhis  wainscotting  was  ordered  from  the  views  of 
sou mli h\*s  entertained  by  the  proprietor.  For  the  author's 
views  upon  combustible  materials  see  $$  341 — 352.) 

skirting.  1151.  To  put  round  all  such  parts  of  the  house  as  are  not 

described  to  have  wainscotting,  inch  square  skirting  6  inches  high. 

tuJnf1  t,tfal"pw*  1  !■*-•  T*>  divide  oft1  the  rooms  closets  and  other  parts  of  the 

house  according  to  the  drawings,  with  2-inch  square  framed  parti- 
tions. Note  tliat  such  of  the  rooms  as  are  to  be  lined  with  dwarf 
wainscotting  are  to  have  the  partitions  framed  with  their  lower' 
panels  to  range  therewith,  and  to  have  moulded  imposts  and  cap- 
ping* to  correspond  with  the  imposts  and  cappings  of  the  dwarf 
wainscotting.  The  partitions  round  the  stairs  to  the  basement 
warehouse  are  to  be  7  feet  high  and  arc  to  be  covered  over  with 
1  ]-inch  related  and  wrought  deal  to  form  a  bulk-head. 


O  .a-:.  -..  :  i-irri 
t«"."i 


115:3.  To  put  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room  a  quartered- 
partition,  according  to  the  drawings,  with  po>ts  head  and  sill 
4  inches  by  4  inches,  brace  3  inches  by  3  inches,  quarters  4  inches 
bv  %2\  inches,  and  three  tiers  of  inter-ties  4  indies  by  1^  inch. 
^See^N  544— 550,  and  1050—51). 

■ 

iw/in*:  t.»  the  1154.  To  form  and  fix  for  the  arched  head  of  the  recess  in 

iwe>«  is.  .'iniiif:-    the  dining-room,  cradling  of  inch  deal  in  two  thicknesses,  with 
v,",m"  proper  crown-piece  and  stays. 

.\uh.  *«-..  om  iii»«  1 1&>.  To  form  the  arch  on  the  two-imir  landing,  and  to  put 

two  luirUuiiiin^.    beneath  the  same,  pilasters  according  to  the  drawings. 

.in  ■!.-  si  i\<  s  1 15f>.  To  put  at  the  angles  of  the  recess  in  the  dining-room, 

and  to  the  jambs  of  the  kitchen  and  parlour  fire-places,  rebated 
and  beads  angle-staves;  to  put  at  all  the  other  angles  of  the 
chimneys  square  angle-staves. 

iMiairiii»r.  1157.  To  put  to  the  private  entrance  a  2-inch  four-panel, 

moulded  and  bead-flush  door,  hung  complete  in  a  fir  proper  door- 
case 4  inches  bv  5  inches,  with  hinges  and  fastenings  as  to  the 
shop  doors ;  to  line  round  the  door-way,  with  inch  tongued  and 
headed  deal. 

iiiiiiui;  iimm  r»M  1158.  To  put  to  the  dining-room  a  pair  of  folding   doors, 

ihk.i»»i*  framed  and  moulded  according  to  the  drawings,  the  part  thereof 

forming  the  room  entrance-door  is  to  be  2  inches  thick,  the  fixed 
part  of  tin1  door  is  to  be  I.1, -inch  thick,  the  room-door  is  to  be  hung 
with  a  pair  of  4-inch  butt  hinges  and  a  best  mortise-lock,  with  plain 
hra<s  furniture. 

ii,.  .i  .i. I.H-.  «■»  |  l.jo.  '|'0  put  to  the  two  closets  in  the  dining-room  IJ-iuch 


~\ 
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Two-pair  rooah- 


Basement  doors. 


Other  doors. 


four-panel  moulded  and  square  framed  doors,  hung  complete 
each  with  a  pair  3£-inch  butt-hinges,  and  a  good  iron  rimmed 
lock  with  plain  brass  furniture. 

1 160.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  rooms  of  the  two-pair 
story,  2-inch  moulded  and  square-framed  doors,  hung  complete 
with  4-inch  butt-hinges,  with  a  best  mortise-lock  with  plain 
furniture  to  each. 

1161.  To  put  to  the  basement  story  14 -inch  four-panel  bead- 
butt  and  souare-framed  doors,  hung  complete  with  3£-inch  butt- 
hinges,  and  7-inch  stock-locks,  in  oak-door-cases  4  inches  by  4 
inches :  to  fit  up  the  coal-cellar  doorway,  with  inch  coal-boards 
4  feet  6  inches  high,  in  proper  slides. 

1162.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  rooms  closets  and 
other  parts  of  the  house,  1  j-inch  four-panel  square-framed  doors, 
hung  with  3£-inch  butt-hinges,  a  good  dead-lock  to  each  of  the 
closets,  and  a  7-inch  best  ironrimmed  brass  knob  lock,  with  plain 
brass  furniture  to  each  of  the  other  doors :  the  water-closet  is  to 
have  in  addition  a  small  bolt. 

1163.  To  put  to  all  the  doors  requiring  the  same  l^-inch 
single  rebated  linings,  and  inch  framed  grounds  44-inch  wide ;  and 
to  put  round  all  the  doors  mouldings  to  form  architraves  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings. 

1164.  To  put  in  the  parlour  two  dwarf  closets,  with  1-J-inch 
moulded  folding  doors,  hung  in  beaded  fronts,  with  2£-inch  butt- 
hinges,  and  with  two  bolts  and  a  good  lock  to  each  closet :  to 
cover  each  closet  with  inch  Spanish  mahogany,  moulded  in  front, 
and  skirted  over  with  J-inch  moulded  Spanish  mahogany  4  inches 
wide  ;  and  to  put  in  each  closet  a  shelf  of  inch  deal,  10  inches 
wide. 

Shelves  in  closets.  1 l65#  To  fit  up  all  the  other  closets,  each  with  four  tiers  of 

inch  shelves  all  round  three  sides  of  each  closet,  the  lower  shelf 
round  the  store-closet  is  to  be  12  inches  wide,  all  the  other 
shelves  are  to  be  8£  inches  wide. 


Door-Unings, 
grounds,  archi- 
traves, ftc. 


Dwarf  closets  in 
parlour. 


Fan-lights. 


Dining-room 
windows. 


1 166.  To  put  over  the  two  outer-doors,  2-inch  deal  moulded 
fan-lights,  according  to  the  drawings. 

1167.  To  put  to  the  two  windows  of  the  dining-room,  2-inch 
astragal  and  hollow  sashes,  double  hung  with  brass  axle-pulleys, 
large  patent  lines,  iron  weights,  and  patent  spring  fastenings,  in 
deal  cased  frames,  with  oak  sunk  sills. 

1168.  To  fit  up  the  two  windows  with  lj-inch  sunk  and 
beaded  boxings  with  mouldings  laid  round  the  same  in  order  to 
form  architraves,  inch  return  linings  at  the  sides  of  the  boxings, 
inch  three-panel  bead-butt  back-linings,  l^-inch  shutters  three 
panels  high  moulded  in  front  and  hung  with  hinges  complete  in  one 
height  and  prepared  to  hang  in  two  heights,  1^-inch  moulded 
soffits,  backs  and  elbows,  beaded  cappings,  and  30-inch  spring 
shutter-bars. 


o  o*z 


part  tr. 


Other  window*. 


Ou  Inkle  shutters 
to  parlour. 


Mnntle-thelves. 


Upper  watcr- 

Clufcl't. 


Lower  water- 
closet. 


Stair-rase. 


Dro-scr. 


L'Mimii. 


1 169.  To  put  to  all  the  other  windows  throughout  the  house, 
l£-inch  ovolo  sashes,  double  hung  with  brass  axle-pullies,  large 

}>atent  lines,  iron  weights,  and  spring  fastenings,  in  deal  cased- 
rames  with  oak  sunk  sills :  to  put  round  all  the  same  windows 
inch  deal  tongued  linings,  with  inch  deal  grounds  4  inches  wide, 
with  moulding  laid  round  the  same,  in  order  to  form  architraves. 
The  blank  sashes  arc  to  be  fitted  up  to  resemble  the  other 
windows. 

1170.  To  put  to  the  parlour-windows  lj-inch  two-panel 
outside  shutters,  framed  bead-flush  on  both  sides,  and  hung  com- 
plete with  styles  and  5-inch  Redmund's  rising  and  falling  hinges. 

1 171.  To  put  to  all  the  plain  chimney-pieces,  mantle-shelves 
of  inch  deal,  moulded,  f>J  inches  wide. 

1 1 72.  ( If  incombustible  mantle-shelves  be  preferred, 
they  may  be  made  of  Portland  stona). 

1173.  To  fit  up  and  complete  the  upper  water-closet,  with 
inch  squaro  framed  Spanish  mahogany  riser,  inch  pencil-cedar 
seat,  inch  mortise-clamped  Spanish  mahogany  frame  and  flap,  with 
moulded  nosing,  and  the  flap  hung  with  brass  hinges :  to  put  in 
the  closet  ut  the  side  of  the  water-closet,  a  dove-tailed  cistern  of 
I  .{-inch  deal,  as  large  us  the  situation  will  admit :  to  put  neat 
casings  to  conceal  the  pipes  ;  and  to  provide  and  fix  to  the  water- 
closet  all  other  requisite  fitting  :  to  put  in  the  water-closet  a  neat 
mahogany  small  shelf,  with  mahogany  edging  3  inches  wide.  To 
put  in  ihe  closet  adjoining  to  the  water-closet  a  sink  of  1  j-inrh 
deal,  with  a  sliding  shutter  front,  hung  with  weights  and  lines,  and 
a  dwarf  1  {-inch  square-framed  door,  under  the  sink,  hung  with 
l*A-iuch  butt-hinges,  and  a  brass  turn-buckle. 

1174.  To  fit  up  the  lower  water-closet  with  lj-iuch  deal  seat 
riser  and  clamped  flap,  the  flap  hung  with  hinges  and  all  other 
proper  work  complete. 

1 1 7.5.  To  construct  the  stair-ease  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  1  j-inch  clean  deal  treads  landings,  and  risers  with  molded 
returned  nosings,  strong  bracketed  carriage,  lg-inch  wall-string, 
1  J-inch  sunk  beaded  cut  and  mitred  outer  string-hoard,  bar  dove- 
tailed baluster*  I  j-inch  square  (each  tenth  baluster  of  wrought 
iron),  Spanish  mahogany  moulded  handrail,  with  ramps  and  scroll, 
and  curtail  bottom  step  to  the  stairs. 

1 17f>.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  kitchen,  a  dresser  complete 
with  U-inch  clean  ileal  top,  two  drawers  with  locks  and  brass- 
drop  handles,  inch  deal  pot-board  with  bearers,  and  inclosure 
beneath  the  dresser,  with  a  pair  of  1  j-inch  square  framed  folding- 
doors,  with  a  bolt  and  a  brass  turn-buckle ;  to  put  over  the  dresser 
four  tiers  of  inch  deal  sunk  shelves  9  inches  average  width,  1  J-inch 
framed  and  cut  standards,  and  moulded  fascia  at  the  top. 

1177.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  cistern-case,  of  1  J-inch  deal 
dovetailed,  as  long  as  the  situation  will  admit,  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
inside,  and  '2  feet  U  inches  deep  inside  :  to  put  to  the  cistern  the 
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Dust-bin. 


8nndrica. 


Jobbing-work. 


requisite  bearers,  and  a  cover  of  j-inch  deal,  ledgod  and  with  a 
wood  handle. 

1 178.  To  put  under  the  cistern  a  proper  plate-rack  complete, 
as  long  as  the  situation  will  admit. 

1 1 79.  To  put  in  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the  basement-stairs 
a  dust-bin  complete,  of  1  j-inch  deal,  with  sliding  door  in  front, 
lodged  J-inch  trap-door  hung  complete,  and  a  sieve  with  handle 
and  proper  runners. 

1 180.  To  fix  all  the  iron- work ;  to  provide  and  fix  all  requisite 
beads,  stops,  grounds,  fillets,  tilting-fillets,  blocks,  and  other  fittings 
and  work  requisite  for  completing  the  whole  building,  and  the 
appertenances  thereof.     (For  more  enlarged  clauses,  see  Index), 

(See  Index). 


SMITH. 


Chimney-ban. 


1181.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  wrought-iron 
chimney-bar  2£  inches  by  A  inch,  properly  corked  at  the  ends 
thereof. 


Four  girder*  and  1182.  To  put  to  the  ground-flooring,  four  cast-iron  girders 

iron  wail -plate,  average  scantling  9  inches  by  3  inches,  laid  upon  a  cast-iron  chain- 
plate  3  inches  by  H  inch,  continued  all  round  the  four  principal 
walls.    (See  §  3-24.) 

(For  example  of  wrought-iron  wall-plates  see  index. 
Wrought-iron  in  such  a  situation  is  most  tenacious,  but 
cast-iron  will  be  least  likely  to  corrode.) 


Bolt*  to  brick- 
trimmers. 


Tait- iron 
columns. 


22 libs,  ties,  tec. 


Area-gratings. 


1 183.  To  put  four  1-inch  bolts  with  nuts  and  washers,  to  pre- 
vent the  brick-trimmers  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  from  spreading. 

1184.  To  put  under  the  breast-summers,  four  cast-iron 
columns  3£  inches  square,  with  caps  and  plates  at  top  and  bottom 
1  foot  G  inches  by  1  foot  and  1  £  inch  thick. 

1185.  To  provide  and  fix  224  pounds  avoirdupoise  of 
wrought-iron  tics  bolts  and  straps,  to  secure  the  breast-summers 
floors  and  roofs.     (See  index  for  other  clauses). 


6  inch  cart-tron  1187.  To  provide  and  fix  a  complete  stack  of  6-inch  cast-iron 

rain- water-pipe.    raio-water-pi|>ef  to  lead  from  the  roof  down  into  the  drain,  with 

head  and  shoe  complete. 
(This  pipe  served  the  whole  roof;  if  more  than  one  pipe  be 

used  a  smaller  bore  will  suffice.) 


Cod-plate. 


FABT4& 

•  _ 

1  ]  88.  To  provide  a  cast-iron  plate  with  proper  fastening!  kg 
the  coal-shoot. 


Four  Balconies.  1 189.  To  provide  and  fix  at  the  one-pair 

mental  balconies  of  cast-iron  according  to  the  drawings. 


Belli. 


Night-bolt. 


1 190.  To  provide  and  hang  with  cranks  wires  and  all  proper 
apperte  nances  complete,  the  following  bells,  viz.,  three  bells  in  the 
kitchen,  with  one  lever-pull  in  the  parlour,  two  lever  ornamental 
pulls  in  the  dining-room,  and  a  pull  in  the  best  chamber  ;  to  pro- 
vide and  hang  another  bell  in  the  servant's  chamber,  with  a  pall 
in  the  best  chamber ;  and  to  provide  and  hang  within  the  kitcnea 
two  bells  with  pulls  thereto,  one  from  each  external  door ;  and  to 
put  written  labels  to  all  the  bells. 

1191.  To  put  to  the  best  chamber,  a  good  brass  night-boh 
hung  with  pull  and  all  proper  appertenances  complete. 


PLASTERER. 


Floated  ceilings.  1 1 92.  To  lath  plaster  float  set  and  whiten  ceilings  and  strings 

throughout  the  house. 

Render  float  and  1193.  To  render  float  and  set  the  walls  of  the  one-pair  and 

set.  two-pair  stories  above  the  wainscotting. 

Troweled  stucco.  1194.  To  execute  in  floated  troweled  stucco  the  brick-work 

of  the  staircase  kitchen  and  parlour  above  the  dwarf-wainscotting. 
(See  Carpenter's  work.)     (See  $  1077.) 


Lathing,  &c. 


Enriched  cor- 
nice, &c. 


Lime-whiting. 


Sundries. 


1195.  To  lath  all  the  quarters  and  other  parts  so  requiriug, 
and  to  plaster  float  and  set  the  same. 

1 1 90.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings  and  whiten  the 
enriched  cornice  of  the  dining-room. 

1197.  To  execute  the  arched  ceiling  over  the  recess  in  the 
dining-room,  forming  the  same  into  one  panel  by  a  sunk  enriched 
bead  j-iuch  wide. 

1 1 98.  To  lime-whiten  twice  all  the  unplastered  brick-work  of 
the  basement-story,  and  of  the  cellars  and  areas. 

1199.  To  run  and  execute  all  requisite  beads  quirks  and 
arrises. 


PLUMBER. 


Gutters. 


Stcp-Aashiugs, 
&c. 


1200.  To  lay  the  gutter-boards  with  milled-lead,  weight 
GAlbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  up  5  inches  high  next  the 
brickwork  and  9  inches  wide  next  the  rafters,  aud  to  put  thereto 
flashings  of  4lh.  milled-lead  5  inches  wide. 

1201.  To  put  at  the  heading  and  sides  of  tho  roof,  flashings  of 
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plate. 


4lb.  milled-lead  11  inches  average  width,  set  step-wine  to  the 
raking  parts  of  the  roof. 

to  cub-  1202.  To  put  at  the  curb-plate  of  the  roof  a  flashing  of  4lb. 

milled-lead  10  inches  wide. 


Covering  of 
hip. 


Covering  of 
Attic  windows. 


1203.  To  cover  the  circular  corner  hip  with  41  b.  milled-lead 
according  to  the  drawings. 

1204.  To  cover  the  attic  window-heads  with  6lb.  milled-lead 
9  inches  wide. 

1205.  To  cover  the  top  and  sides  of  the  dormer  with  Gib. 
milled-lead  turned  down  6  inches  over  the  slating  ;  and  to  put  at 
the  foot  of  the  dormer-door  an  apron  of  the  same  description  of 
lead  12  inches  wide. 

Copper  eaTet'gut-  1206.  To  put  round  the  caves  at  the  curb-plate  3-inch  copper 

ter  and  pipe.         guttering  fixed  with  bands  and  brackets'  complete,  and  with  two 

2j-inch  copper  pines  leading  into  the  gutter  below,  with  neat 

heads  and  proper  shoes. 

Cowing  of  1207.  To  cover  the  shop-front  with  Gib.  milled-lead  turned 

■hop-front.  &c.      UD  6  inches  high  against  the  brickwork,  and  with  a  flashing  of  4lb. 

milled-lead  5  inches  wide  let  into  the  brick-work. 


Upper  water- 
rkwet. 


Lower  water- 
closet. 


Two  link*  by 

■tain. 


Kitchen  cistern 
and  rink. 


Lay  on  water. 


1208.  To  construct  and  fit  up  the  upper  water-closet  in 
every  respect  complete,  with  the  very  best  patent  valve  closet 
apparatus,  8lb.  lead  funnel-pipe  44-inch  bore  leading  to  the  drain, 
with  proper  tusks,  strong  d  trap,  lead  box  1 0  inches  long  7  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  deep  of  101b.  nulled  lead,  inch  supplying  pipe 
to  basin,  wire,  pipes,  cranks,  and  other  proper  work  fittings  and 
appcrtenance ;  to  line  the  cistern,  the  sides  thereof  with  5lb. 
milled-lead  and  the  bottom  thereof  with  811  >.  cast-lead,  and  to  put 
to  the  cistern  an  1^-inch  waste-pipe  soldered  below  the  dip,  with 
washer  and  waste  complete.  {For  other  examples  of  water-closets 
see  Index?) 

1209.  To  put  to  the  water-closet  in  the  basement-story,  a 
strong  cast-iron  trapped  basin  (or  a  white  earthen  basin  as  the 
case  may  be)  fitted  up  and  made  in  all  respects  complete. 

1210.  To  line  the  two  sinks  adjoining  to  the  staircase  with 
6lb.  milled-lead,  and  to  put  thereto  2-inch  waste-pipes  with  brass- 
bell  traps  complete. 

1211.  To  line  the  kitchen  cistern,  the  sides  thereof  with  5lb. 
milled-lead  and  the  bottom  thereof  with  8lb.  cast-lead ;  to  put 
thereto  an  1  £-inch  waste-pipe  and  to  fit  up  the  kitchen  sink  with  a 
2-inch  strong  waste-pipe  leading  into  the  rain-water-pipe  and  with 
brass  tall  grate  complete ;  to  put  from  the  cistern  to  the  sink  a 
J-inch  service-pipe  and  a  brass  cock. 

1212.  To  lay  on  the  New  River  water  (or  other  water  as 
the  case  may  be)  with  jf-inch  strong  cast-lead  pipe  to  the  cistern 
of  the  upper  water-closet,  and  with  ball-cock  complete ;  to  the 
lower  water-closet  with  cock  and  brass  drop-handle  complete  ;  to 


PASTIL 

t.v-  :w..  «ak§  v-t  the  grain  with  cocks  complete ;  and  to  the  c*> 

"'"£""-  ■-"*  ".*.•*  '•.::•  r.-*r*  wim  e**«ek  and  ball  complete;  and  to  par  all 
•■=j'-»«  :'-?•"?  AL'i  ci-uve*  consequent  upon  the  layin?  on  the  water. 


PAINTER. 


T'XZ.\~^.~  '-  12! -3.  To  j^in:  fcve  time*  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  iron- 

w-.rk  •:"  e^r-ry  description  U?l«»iurine  to  the  premises,  the  first  tiro 
«   si"j  !:.•*>-■!*  '.*.-ir.«:  doi&e  with  red-lead  paint. 

^"--^  --  :—  1214.  T"  knot,  stop.  pn*jHire  properly,  and  paint  four  times 

with  ;:.••  best  «."uVoIour.  the  whole  of  the  wood-work,  stucco- 
work,  afj-i  the  other  works  throui'lwut  the  premises  which  usually 
«-■•-•  j«ji:»"fi. 

r*::   ri_-i  \-2\~>.  To  dat  extra  the  dining-room  and  the  best  chamber 

with  t:.r»:*f  toints  of  colour. 

The  u  hole  of  the  sashes  are  to  be  finished  outside  dark  purple 
i-ruwn  :  all  the  outside  shutters  and  doors  are  to  be  finished  in 
thr»i»'  shades  uf  creen  ;  the  other  painting  is  to  he  finished  of 
such  teints  of  stone-colour,  drab,  or  fawn-colour,  or  of  other  plain 
colours,  us  the  Architect  or  Surveyor  shall  direct. 


c  .-.ur» 


t.T 


I  '2 1*;.  T>»  {Train  extra  in  the  best  manner  in  imitation  of 
uaiii-niT.  aii'l  \unii-h  twice  with  strong  copal  varnish,  the  whole 
of  tin*  door*  within  the  hoi»e  on  the  ground-story  thereof,  and 
all  tin*  >id«--  ih'xT  the  kitchen  and  staircase  of  the  doors  on  the 
one-pair  story  thereof. 


GLAZIER. 


(irviiimi  ffia.i.  1*217.  To  plaze  the  closet-window  with  gTound  glass  of  pond 

quality. 

iii-ii  Khis.,.  I*2IH.  To  glaze  the  shop-windows  and  the  windows  of  the 

dining-room  with  the  very  best  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

Swumi  Kia.s».  1*211).  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  lights 

throughout  tlii'  house  with  pood  second  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

12*20.  All  the  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded  hradded  and 
bark  puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect  at  the  render- 
ing up  of  the  premises  as  complete. 


PAPER-HANGER. 


DininR-rcmmt.  1*221.  To  paper  the  dining-room  with  figured  napcr  value 

Hnhijr  ami  "u'"    '-*/.  per  yard,  witn  an  underlining  paper,  and  with  a  gilt  moulding 
niouMing.  one  inch  in  width  put  all  round  the  edges  thereof. 

|*»per  w.  twrUt-r  12*2-2.    To  paper  the  whole  of  the  two-pair  story  and  the 

^'  closets  of  the  onc-jmir  story  with  figured  paper  value  4d.  per 

yard,  with  Itorder  at  top  aud  bottom  value  Id.  per  yard. 
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1223.  Considerable  beauty  of  effect  may  be  added  to  ordi- 
nary town-houses  by  placing  the  centre-line  of  the  staircase  cor- 
responding' with  the  centre-line  of  the  passage,  by  which  means 
if  the  front  room  be  united  by  folding-doors  to  the  back  room,  the 
exact  uniformity  of  both  rooms  wilf  be  preserved  :  a  whole  row 
of  houses  may  be  built  in  this  manner  without  loss  of  room  and 
without  additional  expense. 

1224.  Frequently  a  whole  row  of  houses  is  built  upon  a  plot 
of  ground  the  angles  of  which  are  oblique,  and  from  the  party- 
walls  being  made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  ground  every  angle  of 
every  room  in  every  house  follows  the  obliquity  of  the  ground- 
plot. 

1225.  This  vice  is  not  confined  to  London  houses.  Sebastian 
Serlio,  in  the  68th  cap.  of  his  7th  book,  has  the  following  con- 
demnation of  this  vice :  "  Si  come  ho  dctto  piti  a  dietro,  ho  ueduto 
"  in  piii  Citta  d* Italia,  &  in  altri  paesi  anchora,  di  moltc  case  in 
"  una  strada  nobile,  le  quali  son  tutte  fuor  di  squadro,  c  cosi 
"  anchora  tutte  le  stanze  csscre  in  quel  modo  fuor  di  squadro, 
"  accordandosi  con  la  ninraglia  principalc  della  strada.    La  qual 

"  TO*A    E    BRUTTISRIMA    &    INrOMPORTABIfF.*" 

J  226.  The  mode  of  arranging  houses  mentioned  in  $  1223, 
will  in  general  remove  the  irregularity  and  defects  deprecated  by 
Serlio  and  described  in  $  1224,  and  tfius  the  natural  defects  of  the 
ground-plot  may  bo  rendered  subservient  to  Ideality. 
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Spf.cification  for  workx  to  Itc  done  according  to  a  tct  of  Working-drawings  signed 
with  and  forming  jmrt  of  the  Contract  for 

in  the  erection  of  a  Fikst-ratk  DwKi.Lixo-HorsE  with  offices  thereto  belonging, 
on  a  plot  of  ground  situate  and  being  the  xite  of  the  house  and  premises  No, 

and  in  the  entire  comj)lethm 
there* f  Jit  for  use  and  ocntpation  in  all  resjjccts,  except  the  Plumbing  Glazing  and 
Painting  of  the  said  intended  Dwclling-lionsc  and  of  the  offices  thereof  the  works  in 
which  three  trades  are  in/ended  to  be  specially  excejded  from  the  Contract. 

(Here  to  follow  the  list  of  lVorking-drauings.) 


BRICKLAYER. 


Notices,  &c,  to 
District-sur- 
veyor. &r. 


Pulling  down  ulil 
iiiatrrial.i,  \o. 


ni^in",  \<\ 


llnhiiUti,  \f 


Limc-wirr. 


Gunrral  brick- 
work. 

Part) -walls. 


12*27.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  a  proper  notice  for 
the  erection  of  a  first-rate  building,  to  give  to  him  all  other 
requisite  notices,  and  to  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fees. 

To  obtain  from  the  Commissioners  of  Paving*,  the  Surveyor  of 
Pavements,  and  ihe  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  all  requisite 
licences  and  permissions  to  erect  hoards  and  scaffolds,  and  for 
making'  areas  and  for  entering  the  public  drains  ;  and  to  pay  all 
proper  official  fees  and  charges  attendant  upon  obtaining  such 
licences  and  permissions. 

1228.  To  take  down  and  break  up  all  the  old  brickwork  on 
the  site  of  the  intended  new  works;  to  clean  and  stack  up  such  uf 
tin*  old  bricks  not  exceeding  in  number  10,000,  as  may  remain 
sound  and  fit  to  be  again  used;  and  to  remove  and  cart  away 
iiiiinediatelv  from  the  premises  all  the  other  old  bricks.  (See 
J  1091.) 

12*20.  To  clear  away  from  the  site  of  the  intended  new  work*, 
all  the  old  foundation-walls  and  other  impediments;  and  to  exca- 
vate? the  ground  for  the  basement-story,  the  foundations,  the 
areas,  the  drains,  the  floors,  and  all  the  other  works  which  mav  so 
require  ;  to  render  level  and  hard  the  bottoms  of  all  the  trenches, 
and  to  till  in  and  consolidate  properly  the  ground  about  all  the 
footings,  baseuieiit-walls,  drains,  and  other  works  ;  and  generally 
to  work,  fill  up,  remove,  and  level  the  ground  in  ami  about  the 
intended  new  works  and  the  site  thereof  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings and  as  shall  be  found  requisite.     (See  j)  988.) 

(See  J  980.) 

12:10.  To  spread  under  the  floor  of  the  back  part  of  the  shop 
and  all  round  against  the  outside  of  the  basement  against  which 
the  ground  would  otherwise  lie,  a  laver  of  lime-core  full  6  ins. 
thick. 

(See  M  990—1,  and  index.) 

1231.  The  Contract  is  to  include  only  such  portions  of  the 
1 
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South  aud  West 

Willi. 


tanged  arche». 


Uncut  archvs. 


party-walls  as  will  belong  when  done  to  ,  and  is 

to  include  no  portion  of  the  moiety  of  anv  party-wall  which  from 
the  foundation  to  18  ins.  above  the  adjoining'  roofs  will  belong  to 
any  adjoining  building,  and  where  any  of  the  adjoining  buildings 
rise  higher  than  the  intended  new  building  the  contract  is  in  such 
case  to  include  only  a  moiety  of  the  new  walling  from  the  founda- 
tion to  18  ins.  above  the  roof  of  the  new  building,  but  these  excep- 
tions are  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the  contract  any  portions 
of  the  chimney-shafts. 

(For  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  party-walls  are  included  in 
the  contract  see  J  1094.) 

1232.  To  take  down  and  remove  the  defective  and  insufficient 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  walls,  to  raise  the  same  walls  to  the 
height  shown  by  the  drawings,  and  to  rake  out,  repair  thoroughly, 
and  point  neatly  the  remainder  of  the  said  walls. 

1233.  To  put  to  the  heads  of  the  two  niches,  also  to  all  the 
o]xmtngs  above  the  ground-story  in  the  principal  front  next 

,  and  to  the  three  oj>eniiigs  in  the  wall  on 
the  North  side  under  the  gateway,  the  very  best  gauged  arches 
according  to  the  drawings  accurately  cut  and  set.  (Sec$$  570 — 
594.) 

1234.  To  turn  neat  uncut  arches  over  all  the  other  internal 
and  external  openings  throughout  the  building,  tuck-pointed  on 
the  outside  ;  and  to  turn  counter-arches  and  discharging-arches  in 
the  building  wherever  the  Surveyor  may  so  direct. 


•icings. 


rick  cornice. 


1235.  To  face  the  Eastern  front  of  the  buildinjr  next  S- 


with  the  very  best  hard  second  malm   stock-bricks 

matched  to  a  light  uniform  colour,  and  finished  in  the  neatest  pos- 
sible manner  in  Flemish  bond  with  Hat  joints.     (See  J  358). 

123G.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings  in  the  best  hard 
malm  stock  bricks,  the  front  parapet-cornice,  with  shaped  bricks, 
the  whole  thereof  being  accurately  and  neatly  rubbed  and  set, 
each  pair  of  bricks  forming  the  trusses  or  blocks,  being  secured  by 
a  long  |"H  shaped  copper  cramp,  and  a  piece  of  strong  copper 
wire  being  also  let  into  each  end  of  each  of  the  bricks  forming 
the  blocks,  and  also  into  the  stone-work  of  the  cornice. 


iiinne}*. 


Wper,  fcc. 


1237.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues  ;  to  put 
to  the  kitchen  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  3. J  ins.  by 
|  in.  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  flre-pluces,  a  chiiniiey-hur  of 
wrought-iron  2£  ins.  by  \  in.  each  chimney-bur  is  to  be  projierly 
corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

1238.  To  put  over  each  of  the  fire-places,  a  first  sized  chim- 
ney-pot sot  in  tiles  and  Parker's  cement. 

1239.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places,  a  trimmer  of  4-in. 
brickwork  18  ins.  wider  than  the  chimney-opening. 

1240.  To  provide  and  set  in  the  scullery  with  fire-bricks, 
strong  wrought-iron  furnace-bars  door  and  frame,  and  all  other 
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f>roper  appertenances,  a  strong  washing-copper  of  the  size  shown 
>y  the  plan. 

Tile  cresting,  &c.  1241.  To  finish  the  party-walla,  chimney-shafts,  parapets,  and 

!uentrker  *  **"      °ther  walls  which  are  not  intended  to  have  stone  copings,  with 

double  plain  tile  cresting  and  brick-on-edge  both  set  in  and  jointed 

with  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed 

together  in  equal  measures. 

1242.  To  finish  the  barge  gable  over  the  South  side  of  the 
principal    roof  with  stepped  salient-courses   as    shown  by  the 

drawings. 


Indents 


Cutting. 


Bedding. 


Crosu  walb. 


llruk  paving. 


R  lick. -Hogging. 


Drains, cess  pool, 
Arc. 


1243.  To  cut  and  parget  where  requisite  in  the  old  brickwork 
proper  perpendicular  indents,  to  receive  the  intended  new  brick- 
work, and  to  make  good  in  a  workmanlike  manner  all  damage 
caused  by  cutting  the  indents. 

1244.  To  cut  and  rub  all  such  splays  and  chamfcrings  as  may 
l>e  requisite  in  order  to  complete  the  building  according  to  the 
drawings. 

(See  $  999.) 

1245.  To  build  cross  walls  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  under 
the  timber-flour  of  the  back  part  of  ihc  shop,  and  under  the  quar- 
tcred-partition  between  the  stable  and  the  chaise-house  ;  the  upper 
four  courses  of  work  under  the  said  quartered-partition  are  to  l»c 
set  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in 
equal  measures. 

1*240.  To  pave  with  hard  stock-bricks  laid  flat  in  mortar  and 
grouted  also  between  the  joints  with  liquid  mortar,  the  stable,  the 
chaise-hou&e,  and  the  whole  of  the  bascment-story  including  the 
areas. 

(The  basement -story  of  this  house  was  devoted  to  cellarage.) 

1247.  To  brick-nog  with  4-in.  brickwork  the  quartered-par- 
tition between  the  stable  and  the  chaise-house. 

To  brick-nog  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  the  whole  of  the 
quartered-partition  on  the  South  side  of  the  prineqml  stair-case, 
and  the  quartered-part.it ions  at  the  back  of  the  recess  in  the  best 
room  on  the  one-pair  story,  and  that  on  the  East  side  of  the 
water-closet  lobbv. 

1248.  To  construct  to  the  privies  a  cess-pool,  3  feet  internal 
iliametiT,  uud  12  feet  deep,  steincd  round  with  brickwork,  set  in 
Parker's  cement,  and  stuccoed  all  over  on  the  inside  thereof  J-in. 
thick,  with  pure  Parker's  cement. 

1249.  To  construct  according  to  the  plan,  and  continued  to 
ihc  common  sewer  a  barrel-drain,  14  ins.  internal  diameter, and  to 
*turco  the  same  on  the  inside  over  the  lower  half  thereof,  J-inch 
thick,  with  pure  Parkers  cement. 

1200.  To  put  from  the  ecso-puol,  also  from  tlie  stable,  and 
Ijom  the  rain- water-pipe  by  the  chaise-house,  barrel  drains  0  ins. 
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.tfetd  South 
puty-wall. 


lfcvtiron- 
tapiag. 


1  nit  extra 

Wckvurk. 

Bricb. 
Mortir. 


Mode  of  doing  the 
wort. 

Une-wbiiiug, 
kc. 


iroo  curb  and 
railing. 


Sc**rfilinjf. 


JobWugwork. 


bore,  leading  to  the  principal  drain,  and  stuccoed  on  the  inside  as 
the  other  drain. 

To  put  at  the  feet  of  the  soil-pijw  and  rain-water  pipe,  brick 
funnels  set  in  Parkers  cement.     (See  $  1 104). 

1251.  To  repair,  make  good,  render  as  uniform  as  possible, 
and  flat-joint-point  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar  to  the  height  of 
19  feet  from  the  ground,  the  portion  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
rebuilt  of  the  North  purty-wull  of  the  house. 

1252.  To  provide*  and  work  up  in  the  chimneys,  and  other 
brickwork,  10  cwt.  of  wrought-iron  vat-hooping. 

(See  $  1007.) 

(See  $  1008.) 

(Sec  J  1009.) 

(Sec  $$  353— C5,  and  $  1010.) 

1253.  All  the  interior  work  of  the  basement  story,  of  every 
part  of  tho  shop,  of  the  stable,  the  chaise-house,  and  the  loft,  is  to 
be  finished  completely  fairly,  and  is  to  be  twice  lime-whited. 

To  lime-whiten  twice  also  tint  unplastercd  timbers  and  board- 
ing of  the  underside  of  the  one-pair  Hooping,  and  of 'the  leaded  flat, 
and  also  of  the  basement  flooring.  ( The  ground  story  was  to  be 
used  principally  as  a  warehouse). 

1254.  To  inclose  according  to  the  drawings,  the  leaded  flat  over 
the  loft,  along  the  front  parapet  thereof,  with  cast-iron  curb, 
wrought-iron  rail  2£  ins.  by  A  in.,  wrought-iron  standards  1  in. 
square,  and  cast-iron  bars  f  in.  square,  fitted  up,  fixed,  run  with 
lead,  and  made  complete.  (The  iron-work  is  not  separated  from 
the  other  works,  in  this  specification). 

1255.  To  provide  and  fix  all  scaffolding,  which  may  be 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  whole  of  the  works  of  every 
kind,  including  the  plumber's  work 'of  the  intended  dwelling- 
house,  and  of  the  otfices  and  appcrtenances  thereof,  with  sufficient 
poles,  putlogs,  boards,  ladders,  and  other  things  proper  and 
requisite  thereto. 

(See$  1011.) 


Granite  sill. 


bUp». 


MASON  (sec  $  2G5— 295). 


1256.  To  put  along  the  principal  front,  under  the  story-posts 
and  iron-columns,  two  pieces  of  parallel  square  Aberdeen  granite 
curb  scantling  12  ins.  by  9  ins.  each,  feet,  ins.  long,  fine 
worked  where  in  sight,  and  cut  out  to  receive  the  bases  of  the 
columns  and  story-posts. 


1257.  T 
house,  the  best 


o  put  to  the  four  external  doorways  of  the  dwelling- 
!3t  tooled  solid  Yorkshire  stone  steps  7  ins.  by  13  ins., 
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properly  back-joiuted,  with  mortise-holes  to  receive  the  bottom  of 
the  door-posts,  and  with  the  projecting  corners  rounded  off  m 
shown  by  the  plan. 

t  iiiciitD.  1*258.  To  put  to  the  two  niches  in  the  principal  front  of  the 

dwell ing-housc,  circular  moulded  pedestals  of  Portland  stone, 
according  to  the  drawings. 

string-counc.  &c.  1259.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  front  windows  of  the 

<>r Portland  *u>ne.  tw<>-puir  story,  the  string-course  of  the  best  Portland  stone  9  ins, 
by  G  ins.,  the  sills  of  Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  9  ins„  and  the  two 
tablets  of  Portland  stone  G  ins.  thick ;  the  whole  of  this  stone-work 
is  to  bo  wrought  according  to  the  drawings,  to  be  weathered  and 
throated,  and  to  be  plugged  with  lead  at  the  joints  thereof,  and 
the  tablets  are  to  be  secured  each  by  three  strong  12-in.  copper 
crumps. 


Window-sill*. 


Cornice  roping, 
Sro. 


BlockhiKs  and 
.it  tic- windows. 


l«aHding  under 
water  closet,  \*c. 


12G0.  To  put  to  the  two  front  windows  over  the  gateway, 
sunk  weathered  and  throated  sills  of  Portland  stone,  scantling  4  ins. 
by  9  ins. 

To  put  to  all  the  other  windows  of  the  dwelling-house  and 
offices,  sdls  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  paving  stone  wrought  with  fair 
edges  and  ends,  throated,  and  laid  sloping.    (See  $  1014)„ 

12G1.  To  execute  the  level  and  raking  cornice,  inclosing; 
the  pediment  of  the  principal  front  of  the  dwelling-house  according 
to  the  drawings,  of  Portland  stone  scantling  18  ins.  bv  G  ins.,  with 
proper  raided  sunk  water-joints,  channeled  and  run  with  lead,  and 
with  ><>li(l  apex  and  angle  stone-,  the  sunk  bed-moulding  to  be 
mitred  round  each  block  or  truss;  to  put  under  the  same,  brick  blocks 
or  trusses,  ami  a  plain  throated  and  weathered  string-course  of 
Portland  stoue,  3  ins.  by  G  ins.  ;  and  to  put  to  the  parapet  above 
the  gateway,  Portland  stone  coping  scantling  15  ins.  oy  3  ins., 
throated  and  run  with  lead  at  the  joints  therein. 

I'Jti'J.  To  execute  in  solid  Portland  stone  according  to  the 
drawings,  the  blockings,  and  the  four  pilasters  the  fascia  the  pedi- 
ment and  the  tiuial  of  the  larger  front  attic-window,  and  the 
architrave  of  the  smaller  front  attic-window,  the  stones  thereof 
being  secured  together  by  copper  cramps,  each  weight  8  ounces. 

12G3.  To  provide  ami  fix  for  the  support  of  the  water-closet, 
and  the  lobby  thereof,  a  piece  of  the  best  tooled  Yorkshire  stone- 
landing,  8  feet  G  ins.  long,  3  feet  G  ins.  wide,  and  3k  ins.  thick, 
wrought  with  fair  and  chamfered  outer  edges,  and  with  the  pro- 
jecting angle  thereof  rounded  to  the  shape  of  the  water-closet. 

1*204.  In  modern  construction  a  fatal  error  is  often 
committed,  by  erecting  masses  of  building  upon  layers  of 
stone  which  bear  falsely,  and  which  the  superincumbent 
mass  consequently  fractures  :  if  walls  be  erected  upon  such 
layers  of  stone,  there  should  he  arches  between  the  stone 
and  the  walls,  the  segmental  spaces  beneath  the  arches 
being  left  open  altogether,  or  only  closed  after  settlement 
of  the  work  has  ceased,  and  then  by  only  \cry  thin  work 
with  a  irrcat  deal  of  mortar  between  it  and  the  arches: 
moreover,  these  arches  should  only  bear  upon  the  direct 
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*  points  of  support :  the  author  lately  pursued  with  com- 

plete success  this  method,  adopting  also  the  contrivance 
mentioned  in  §  568.  Thus  two  arches  lying  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  met  and  rested  upon  one  iron  column,  with 
one  common  skew-back  thereon,  round  which  the  iron  ties 
were  passed  both  ways. 

CorheUks  to  kit-  1265.  To  put  under  each  of  the  jambs  of  the  kitchen-chimney, 

rb«ii  chimney,      a  corbcillc  composed  of  a  piece  of  square  granite  curb,  12  ins.  by 
8  ins.,  and  2  feet  6  ins.  long. 

Landing  fur  Scul-  1206.  To  put  for  the  support  of  the  scullery-chimney,  and  to 

lery-chirancy,  &r.  form  a  i,oartn  AUi\  8iai,  thereto,  a  piece  of  3-inJ  Yorkshire  stone, 

4  feet  long,  3  feet  4  ins.  wide,  ami  with  the  outer  edgos  thereof 
wrought  and  chamfered  fair. 

To  put  for  the  support  of  the  chimney-shaft  of  the  counting- 
house,  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  2  feet  6  ins.  long,  and  2 
feet  wide,  tailed  upon  the  back  breast-summer. 

1267.  Wherever  chimneys  or  other  masses  projecting 
from  walls,  are  supported  ujxm  corbeilles  or  landings  of 
stone,  the  brickwork  should  be  corbeilled  out  gradually  in 
courses  beneath  the  stone-work,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
stone-work  from  snapping  otf.   (Sec  §  1264.) 

ChiniMy-piern.  i2C8.  To  put  to  the  principal  kitchen  chimney,  jambs  and 

mantle  each  of  2  in.  Portland  stone,  10  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  the  scullery  chimney,  ami  to  the  chimney  of  the 
leaser  kitchen,  jambs  and  mantles  each  of  2-in.  Portland  stone, 

6  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  the  best  room  on  the  one-pair  story,  a  blue  and 
white  veined  marble  chimney-piece,  made  according  to  the 
drawings,  no  part  thereof  being  of  marble  less  than  one  inch  in 
thickness. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  four  other  fire-places  in  the  North 

imrty-waU  of  the  dwelling-house,  a  boxed  chimney-piece  of  Port- 
and  stone  according  to  the  drawings,  no  part  thereof  being  of 
stone  less  than  l-|-in.  thick.  To  put  over  the  chimney-bar  of 
each  of  the  same  four  fire-places,  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone 

7  ins.  wide,  3  feet  6  ins.  long,  and  chamfered  away  at  the  back, 
so  as  not  to  check  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  fire-places,  jambs  mantles 
aud  shelves,  each  of  \\-\n.  Portland  stone,  6  ins.  wide. 

Hearths  and  fiUU.  P26f).  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  fire-places,  hearths  of  2j  in. 

rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 

To  put  to  the  fire-place  of  the  best  room  on  the  one-pair  story, 
a  slab  of  blue  and  white  veined  marble  one  inch  thick;  and  to  put 
to  all  the  other  fire-places  hearths  of  2-in.  Portland  stone. 

To  provide  and  fix  under  the  copper,  a  hcurth  of  3-in.  York- 
shire stone  containing  12  feet  superficial. 

raving,  &c,  in  1270.  To  pave  the  Western  part  of  the  shop  to  the  extent 

thdhop.  shown  by  the  drawings,  with   the  best  2A-in.   Yorkshire  stone 

wrought  fairly  all  through  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  close-jointed, 
and  laid  in  regular  courses  upon  4-in.  cross  walls  0  ins.  high,  and 


Paving  to  tmall 

yard  and  privies.    egch 


PABfiL 

« 

to  cover  the  top  of  the  shop  chimney-breast  with  abnikr-4tON 

18  ins.  wide. 

(This  was  for  the  reception  of  a  melting  furnace.) 

To  imvc  the  two  privies  and  the  small  yard  adjoining  thereto, 

with  one  piece  of  2A-in.  Yorkshire  stone. 


Floor-landing  to  1271.  To  put  to  the  entrance-passage  on  the  South  side  of 

p****ge-  the  gateway,  a  floor  of  3  in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone,  let  into  the 

brickwork  in  pieces  as  large  in  size  as  possible. 

Make  good  public  1272.  To  pay  to  the  Commissioners  of  paving,  the  expense 

pav  ng.  0p  mai.ing  good  the  paving  which  will  be  injured  or  disturbed  by 

the  execution  of  the  intended  works. 

Sinks.  1273.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  scullery  and  small  kitchen, 

two  sinks  as  shown  by  the  plan,  of  Yorkshire  stone  7  ins.  thick, 
with  proper  bearers,  and  with  holes  cut  out  for  the  pipes  and 
traps. 

Jobbing- work,  &c.  (Sec  $  1022.) 


SLATER  (see  $$  542—3). 


Countesi  slating. 

Bond,  &c. 
Reparation. 


(See  J  1023.) 
(See  J  1024.) 
(See  §  1025.) 


(See j 337-40.)       CARPENTER,  JOINER,  SMITH  and  IRONMONGER. 


New  materials, 


Ironmongery,  &rc. 
Timber  and  deal. 
Old  timber. 


Hoarding. 


1274.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for,  and  frame  fix 
and  finish  all  carpenter's  work  und  joiner's  work,  which  may  be 
requisite  for  carrying  into  effect,  anil  for  completing*  in  every 
respect  the  intended  dwell  ins-house,  and  the  offices  and  apperte- 
nanecs  thereof  according  to  the  design. 

(Sec  Index.) 

(See  $  1031  and  Index.) 

1 275.  Any  portion  of  the  old  timber  at  present  on  the  pre- 
mises, which  may  remain  sound  and  pood,  and  of  the  proper 
description  according  to  the  specification,  may  be  used  in  the 
new  work. 

1271J.  To  provide  and  fix  strong  hoarding,  sufficient  to  inclose 
the  ground  during  the  time  the  work  is  being  carried  on. 
(See  Index  for  hoarding  and  shoring). 


Sundries. 


(See  J  105)8  and  Index.) 
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4  CM.  iron  ties, 
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Centering. 


1277.  To  provide  and  fix  in  and  about  the  intended  building, 
448  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  wrought-iron  in  such  straps,  ties,  screw- 
bolts,  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work,  as  the  Surveyor 
may  direct ;  all  additions  to  the  said  quantity,  and  all  deductions 
therefrom,  are  to  be  taken  after  the  rate  of  per  pound 

avoirdupoise,  including  the  fixing  thereof. 

(See  $  1 141,  and  Index.) 


Bond-timber  ud  1278.    To  put  in  the  brickwork,  the  following  fir  bond- 

wood-brkkt         timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2£  ins.,  properly  lapped  and  spiked 
together  in  lengths  as  great  as  possible  : 

All  round  in  the  brickwork  of  the  shop,  and  round  the  South 
entrance-passage,  three  tiers.  9 

All  round  every  other  part  of  the  internal  brickwork  of  the 
dwelling-house  and  offices,  two  tiers  in  each  story. 

To  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing  the  skirtings  of  the 
ground  story,  and  for  receiving  the  other  finishings  and  works  so 
requiring. 


Untels. 


Ground-flooring. 


Braatt-iummen 
story-posts, 
columns.  Sic 


1279.  To  put  over  the  window  of  the  principal  kitchen,  a 
lintel  extending  from  the  North  party-wall,  of  fir  18  ft.  10  ins. 
long,  scantling  9  ins.  by  9  ins.  with  a  return  of  similar  sized  timber 
7  feet  long,  halved  thereto,  and  extending  round  the  South-side 
of  the  staircase. 

To  put  over  the  window  of  the  room  above  the  principal 
kitchen,  a  lintel  of  fir  13  feet  long  and  9  ins.  square. 

To  put  over  the  openings  in  the  building,  lintels  and  filling-in- 
lintels,  wherever  else  requisite,  each  5  ins.  high,  18  ins.  longer 
than  the  bearing,  and  of  the  width  of  the  brickwork. 

(SeeJ  1041.) 

1280.  To  construct  the  ground-flooring  according  to  the 
drawings,  with  six  fir  girders  each  18  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  scantling 
10  ins.  by  8  ins., — five  oak  sleej^rs  or  plates,  and  oak  side  wall- 
plates  under  the  girders,  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  fir  joists  7  ins.  by  2J 
ins. ;  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  timber-floor  of  the  ground-story 
with  1 1  in.  deal  rough  boards,  clear  of  sap-wood,  ploughed  and 
tongued,  with  wrought-iron  1£  in.  by  ^  in. ;  the  ends  of  the  girders, 
and  the  other  timbers  of  the  flooring  which  will  Ho  against  the 
ground,  are  to  be  thoroughly  pitched  over  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  rot ;  a  portion  of  the  shop-flooring  is  to  be  lodged,  and  to  be 
hung  with  strong  joints  and  flush  rings,  in  order  to  form  a  pair 
of  large  folding  trap  doors. 

1281.  For  the  heads  of  timbers  which  are  to  be 
inserted  in  the  damp  brickwork,  which  lies  near  the 
ground,  sockets  of  cast-iron  are  to  be  recommended : 
and  example  of  pitching  the  ends  of  the  timbers  is  here 
given,  principally  for  reprehension  on  account  of  its  com- 
bustible nature.    (See  }  324.) 

1282.  To  put  under  the  girders  of  the  ground-floor,  six  fir- 
framed  and  chamfered  story-posts  6  ins.  square,  each  with  an  oak 
corbeille  6  ins.  by  6  ins.,  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  a  box  socket 
of  cast-iron  { in.  thick,  extending  9  ins.  high  up  the  post,  and 
with  an  iron  plate-base  cast  thereon,   15  ins.  square,  with  a  rim 
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.  fir  story-post  9  ins.  by  3  ins. 


extending  all  round   S  ins.  down 
over  the  brick  pier". 

1283.  To  put  for  the  support 
of  the  front  and  back  walls  of  the 
dwelling-house,  fir  breast -summers 
scantling,  15  ins.  by  13  ins.,  the 
breast -summers  over  the  gateway 
being  cut  away  3  ms.  tuthe  form  of 
an  arch,  to  put  under  the  front  of 
the  gateway  two  fir  story-posts,  9 
ins.  by  13  ins.  :  to  put  under  the 
back  of  the  gateway  two  fir  wrought 
story-posts  o  ins.  by  13  ins.,andtwo 
oak  wrought  and  shaped  corbeillos 
1 3  ins.  by  9  ins.,  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  long ; 
to  put  at  tho  ends  of  the  shop-front 
two  fir  story-posts  4  ins.  by  12  ins. 
To  put  by  the  front  shop  doorway, 

(See  §§  325—27,  and  556 — 69.) 

1284.  Toboat-bridgethebreut- 
siim  mors  wit  h  th  rec  pieces  of  wrought* 
■roil  11  in.  liv  i  in.,  and  3  ft.  long  at 
each  end  of  each  breast  -summer. 
(See  j  5<i7.)    See  also  notcf. 

To  put  over  the  window  and  the 
door  on  the  South-side  of  the  shop,  a 
fir  wrought  breast-summer  12  ins.  by 

To  put  to  each  of  the  story-  *~}-  SUSSE^S; ,_.  _«. 

I.  .   _  .  .    J     c — fl.    Part  of  onto  Blmnt«T  off. 

posts  on  ttie  ground-floor,  a  cast-iron  <— /,   Threo  ban  of  nmughi-inm, 
socket-base  of  metal  i  in.  thick,  and  '^  "J"">  *«  iimm!  part  ef 

l„  .        ..  .  '  the  (Imbrr,  sod  tniiog  ilio 

10  H.S.  high.  uponih.toirk-pier. 

j-*.  Psnofthebiitfc-wurk,  *hlrh 

1285.  To  provide  and  fii  the  £T*i™i  ffL^S EAH ' 

.  „       .  ,       '       t.  of  the  vork  u  to  belaid  Loth* 

following  columns  of  cast-iron,  um  ilopc  h  the  limbrr. 

Tlirce  under  the  slior>  breast -summer,  each  4J  ins.  diameter 
at  bottom,  and  4  ins.  diameter  at  ton. 

One  column  4  ins.  square  for  the  asupport  of  the  breast-sum- 
mer, inserted  iu  the  brick-work  of  the  counting-house-chimney. 

And  one  column  8t  ins,  square  for  the  support  of  the  back 
front  above  the  scullery. 

To  put  to  the  iron  columns,  bases  and  capitals,  as  shown  by 
the  drawings. 

1280.  To  construct  the  one-pair  flooring  with  fivo  fir  wrought 
girders  scantling  12  ins.  by  G  ins.,  and  18  ft.  6  ins.  long,  with  fir 
wrought  joists  5  ins.  by  24,  ins.  corked  thereon,  and  trii 
trimming-joists  5  ins,  by  3  ins. ;  two  fir  wrought  girder 
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Loft-floor. 


gateway  10  ins.  by  9  inft.,  and  Id  ft.  9  ins.  long,  with  fir  joists 
7  ins.  by  2  ins.  corked  thereon,  and  trimmers  and  trimmin&joists 
7  ins.  by  2  ins. ;  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  one-pair  story,  with  inch- 
wrought  yellow  clean  deal  boards,  clear  of  sap-wood,  and  grooved 
and  tongaed  to  the  part  over  the  shop,  with  wrought-iron  1 J  in. 
by  ^  in. 

1287.  To  construct  the  loft-floor,  with  joists  5  ins.  by  2  ins. ; 
and  trimmers  and  trimming-joists  5  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  and  to  lay  the 
same  with  inch-yellow  deal,  clear  of  sap-wood. 


wMter-dmrt  &c  1288,  To  la^  to  the  water-closet,  and  to the  lobby  thereoC 

'        inch  clean  batten  floors,  on  sufficient  fairings  or  bearers. 


Two-pair  and 
attic  noon. 


Wall-plates  and 
templet*. 


Roofs  over  tbe 
low  buildings. 


loclorares,  &c. 
nude  falsely  as 
curb  roofs. 


1289.  To  construct  the  floorings  of  the  two-pair  siory  and  of 
the  attic  story,  with  joists  12  ins.  by  2^  ins.,  and  trimmers  and  trim- 
ming-joists 12  ins.  bv  2}  ins. ;  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  two 
stories  with  inch  yellow  deal  half  boards,  listed  clear  from  sap- 
wood. 

1290.  To  put  to  all  the  floors  above  the  ground-story,  the 
requisite  wall-plates  of  fir  scantling  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  continued  all 
round  the  walls  at  the  one-pair,  two-pair  and  three-pair  stories, 
except  where  the  flues  occur ;  and  to  put  under  the  ends  of  the 
girders  and  other  principal  timbers,  the  requisite  templets  each  of 
nr  2  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  scantling  6  ins.  by  4£  ins. 

1291.  To  construct  the  roof  over  the  Western  part  of  the 
shop,  with  wall-plate  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  one  wrought  gutter-plate 
12  ins.  by  8  ins.,  one  wrought  gutter-plate  12  ins.  by  3  ins., 
wrought  blocks  framed  between  the  two  gutter-plates,  wrought 
joists  9  ins.  by  2  ins.  laid  to  a  current,  wrought  trimming-joists 
against  the  party-wall  9  ins.  by  2  ins.  (the  brickwork  being  cor- 
beilled  out  beneath  the  same),  inch  yellow-deal  boarding  for  lead 
clear  of  sap-wood,  and  with  rolls  for  the  lead. 

1292.  To  construct  and  fit  up  the  flat  over  the  loft,  with 
wall-plate  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  fir  joists  8  ins.  by  2  ins.  laid  to  a 
current,  trimming-joists  against  the  West  wall  8  ins.  by  2  ins. 
(supported  upon  brick-work  corbeilled  out),  gutter-plate  8  ins.  bv 
3  ins.,  with  framed  bearers  and  inch  deal  boarding  for  lead,  with 
rolls  as  described  to  the  flat  last  mentioned ;  and  to  put  along  the 
Northern  side  of  the  same  flat,  a  strong  guard-rail  with  sufficient 
standards. 

1293.  To  inclose  the  sides  of  the  scullery,  the  water-closet 
and  the  lobby  thereto  adjoining;,  with  curb-rafters  4£  ins.  by  2  ins. 
curb-plate  and  bottom  plate  4*  ins.  by  3£  ins.,  angle-posts  4£  ins.  by 
4J  ins.,  window-posts  4J  ins.  by  3  ins.,  braces  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and 
2  tiers  of  inter-ties  2  ins.  by  1  in. ;  and  to  board  over  the  whole  of 
the  outsides  of  the  same  inclosure  with  J-in.  yellow  deal. 

1294.  (This  is  an  instance  of  a  technical  evasion  of 
the  Building-act,  which  most  District-surveyors  permit : 
but  it  should  never  be  adopted,  except  where  from  difficul- 
ties of  site,  or  from  contracted  dimensions,  brick  walls 
cannot  be  adopted :  sometimes  it  happens  that  a  water- 
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Roof*  to  water- 
closet  and  KCUI- 
lery. 


closet  hat  to  be  placed  in  a  nook  only  three  or  four  fret 
wide,  in  which  case  3  feet  of  the  space  may  be  occupied  by 
two  18-in.  walls,  which  would  be  requisite  to  a  building  of 
the  first  rate,  and  thus  leave  little  or  no  free  space  for  use: 
the  Building-act  allowing  of  no  relaxation  in  the  thickness 
of  walls,  that  useful  Act  is  thus  directly  defeated  by  the 
almost  consequently  necessary  use  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, where  tnin  walls  of  brickwork  might  otherwise  be 
used.    (See  §  945.) 

1295.  To  put  over  the  scullery,  a  roof  with  fir  joists  5  ins.  by 
2  ins.,  laid  to  a  proper  current ;  to  put  over  the  water-closet  and 
the  lobby  thereof,  a  roof  with  joists  3A  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  to  lay  both 
the  same  roofs  with  inch  yellow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood,  with 
rolls  for  lead. 


Minor  roofs  over  1296.  To  construct  the  lower  roofing  over  the  thrte-pair 

the  gateway,  &c.  8torv  according  to  the  drawings,  with  wall-plates  4  ins.  by  4  ins., 
diagonal  ties  and  dragon-pieces  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  rafters  4  ins.  by 
2  ins.,  frames  to  the  sky-lights  5  ins.  by  3  ins., ridges  8  ins.  by  1  in., 
valley-pieces  2£  ins.  by  6  in.,  braces  to  the  rafters  below  the  curb- 
plate  4  ins.  by  2}  ins.,  and  slate-battens  2  j  ins.  by  1  in.  To  put  over 
the  stair-case,  a  2-in.  yellow  deal  sky-light,  with  inch-deal  beaded 
linings,  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  and  appertenances  complete. 

Upper  or  principal         1297.  To  construct  the  upper  principal  roof,  with  wall-plates 
roof.  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  rafters  to  the  small  lean-to  roof  3  ins.  by  2  ins., 

other  rafters  and  curb-rafters  5  ins.  bv  2  ins  ;  two  braces  to  the 
curb-rafters  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  rounded  ridges  and  hips  8  ins.  by  1  in., 
valleys  2J  ins.  bv  8  ins.,  four  angle-ties  each  4  ft.  long,  four 
dragon-pieces  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  slate-battens  2j  ins.  by  1  in. 
four  binders  each  running  in  one  piece  from  East  to  West  scant- 
ling 10  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  ceiling-joists  spiked  each  in  one  length 
below  the  binders  2£  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  fixed  with  proper  fillets  at 
the  ends  thereof. 

(See  §§  411,  430—448,  520—550,  and  1047.) 


Dormer. 


Gutters.  &-c. 


Quarto  red  parti- 
tinny. 


1 298.  To  put  in  the  South  quart ered-partition  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  staircase,  an  upright  1$  in.  bead-butt,  and  square 
two-panel  donner-door,  with  1 J  in.  rebated  and  beaded  linings, 
and  hung  with  strong  hinges  and  bolt ;  and  to  form  the  heads  of 
the  two  dormer-windows,  with  frame-work  and  fittings  complete. 

1299.  To  lay  to  the  several  roofs  inch  yellow  deal  gutter- 
boards,  on  strong  fir-bearers,  with  current  li  in.  to  every  10  ft., 
24  in.  drips  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  plans,  and  cess-pools 
to  the  heads  of  the  rain-water-pipes  :  to  put  to  the  gutters  and 
valley 8  the  requisite  J-in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  10  in3.  wide. 
(See  §§  520—3.) 

1300.  To  construct  the  quartercd-partitions  between  the 
hack  rooms  and  front  rooms,  with  heads  G  ins.  by  5  ins.,  ties  above 
the  doorways  4  ins.  bv  5  ins.,  queens  above  the  ties  6  ins.  by 
5  ins.,  four  posts  to  each  story  3£  ins.  by  5  ins.,  upper  and  lower 
braces  or  struts  3£  ins.  by  5  ins.,  quarters  5  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  inter- 
ties  not  more  than  2  ft.  G  ins.  apart  2  ins.  by  1  in. 
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1801.  To  construct  the  quartered-partitions  on  the  South 
ride  of  the  principal  staircase  with  bottom-sill,  and  heads  6  ins. 
by  5  ins.,  kings  4  ins.  by  5  ins.,  struts  4  ins.  by  dins.,  quarters  5  ins. 
by  2  ins.  not  more  than  18J  ins.  apart,  and  inter-ties  not  more 
than  2  ft.  apart  scantling  5  ins.  by  1  in. 


1802.  To  construct  the  quartered-partitions  on  the  North 
side  of  the  principal  staircase,  with  top  and  bottom  plates  4  ins. 
by  8  ins.,  ties  above  the  doorways  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  queens  above 
the  ties  4  ins.  by  5  ins.,  struts  or  braces  above  and  below  the  ties 
8£  ins.  by  8  ins.,  door-posts  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  by 
2  ins.,  and  inter-ties  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  ins.  apart,  scantling 
2  ins.  by  1  in. 


1808.  To  construct  the  partition  between  the  stable  and  the 
chaise-house,  with  oak  bottom  plate  4i  ins.  by  3J  ins.,  fir  upper 
plate  4  J  ins.  by  4  ins.,  king-post  4£  ins.  oy  5  ins.,  struts  4£  ins.  by 
8  ins.,  quarters  4£  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  inter-ties  4£  ins.  by  1  in. 

1804.  To  provide  and  fix  the  other  requisite  quartered-par- 
titions with  top  and  bottom  plates  and  posts  and  braces  4  ins.  by 
3  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  inter-ties  not  more  than  2  ft. 
6  ins.  apart  2  ins.  by  1  in.    (See  $$  544—50,  and  1051—2.) 

ri  deal  1305.  To  fill  in  the  arched  opening  in  the  wall  on  the  South 

M>*  side  of  the  gateway,  with  2-in.  deal  partitioning  framed  bead-flush 

on  both  sides. 

To  divide  off  the  rooms  from  the  lesser  staircase,  and  to 
divide  off  the  other  parts  of  the  premises  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings, by  2-in.  deal  square-framed  partitions  with  neat  door-stops 
and  with  J-in.  deal  panels  neither  glued,  nor  more  than  10  ins. 
wide.  The  partitioning  of  the  counting-house  is  to  have  tho 
upper  part  thereof  formed  with  ovolo  sashes  therein. 

ngi  &<*•  1306.  To  form  out  properly  with  strong  yellow  deal  ribbed 

cradling  for  the  plasterer,  the  ceiling  of  the  best  room  on  the  one- 
pair  story,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  lobby  to  the  water-closet. 

,  tc.  1807.  To  put  to  the  side-entrance  under  the  gateway  a  2-in. 

four-panel  moulded  and  bead-flush  door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  4-in. 
butt-ninges  a  10-in.  best  draw-back  iron  rimmed  lock  with  key 
and  strong  plain  brass  furniture,  and  two  10-in.  barrel-bolts,  in  a 
fir  proper  door-case  4  ins.  by  5  ins.  with  a  transom  4  ins.  by  3  ins. ; 
ana  to  fit  up  the  front  doorway  on  the  South  side  of  the  gateway 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  doorway  last  described  except  that 
the  back  of  the  door  is  to  be  bead-butt ;  and  to  put  round  the  out- 
side of  the  same  doorway  a  deal  moulded  architrave  according  to 
the  drawings. 

1808.  To  fit  up  the  principal  entrance  of  the  shop  with  2-in. 
folding-doors  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  framed  in  three  leaves, 
hung  with  hinges  lock  and  six  bolts  of  the  same  description  as 
those  last  described  for  the  other  doors. 

1309.  To  fit  up  the  side  doorway  of  the  shop,  next  the  yard, 
with  a  pair  of  2-in.  folding  sashed-doors  with  1^-in.  bead-flush 
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and  square  panels,  lJ4n.  bead-flush  and  square  shatters  v3tk 
corner  shoes  does  and  sockets  and  strong  screw  fastenings  all  of 
wrought-iron,  and  hun£  with  lock  hinges  and  four  bolts  the  awe 
as  to  the  front  doors,  in  fir  proper  door-case  5  ins.  by  6  ins.  with 
transom  5  ins.  by  3  ins. 

1310.  To  put  to  the  stable  and  to  the  loft,  inch  deal  ploughed 
cross-tongued  beaded  and  strongly  lodged  doors,  hung  with  strong 
cross-garnet  hinges  in  fir  door-cases  5  ins.  by  5  ins. ;  to  put  to  the 
loft  doorway  two  10-in.  rod-bolts  and  a  2-in.  oak  rounded  threshold 
12  ins.  wide;  and  to  put  to  the  stable  doorway  a  9-in.  copper- 
warded  stock-lock  a  Norfolk  thumb-latch  and  a  transom  5  ins.  by 
3  ins.  with  wrought-iron  bars  1  in.  square  and  not  more  than  4  in*. 
apart  above  the  same. 

1311.  To  put  to  the  best  front  room  on  the  one-pair  stonr,  a 
2^-in.  four-panel  door  moulded  on  both  sides,  and  hung  with  t 
pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  best  strong  mortise-lock  with  plant 
strong  brass  furniture. 

1312.  To  put  to  the  best  front  chamber  on  the  two-pair 
story,  a  2-in.  four-panel  moulded  and  square-framed  door  hung 
with  hinges  and  lock  the  same  as  to  the  door  last  described. 

1313.  To  fit  up  all  the  doorways  of  the  remainder  of  the 
dwelling-house  and  offices,  with  2-in.  four-panel  deal  square- 
framed  doors  with  f-in.  deal  panels  hung  with  3-in.  wrought  butt- 
hinges  and  with  best  7-in.  iron  rimmed  locks  with  keys  and  the 
best  plain  brass  furniture  complete.  The  upper  panels  of  the 
door  to  the  smaller  kitchen  ana  of  the  chamber  over  the  same 
are  to  be  left  out  in  order  that  ground  glass  may  be  put  thereinto 
instead  of  deal ;  and  the  door  of  the  counting-house  is  to  be 
sashed. 

1314.  To  put  to  all  the  doorways  in  the  walls  and  quartered* 
partitions,  Ij-in.  deal  single-rebated  linings;  to  put  to  all  the 
doorways  in  the  walls  and  quartered-partitions  of  the  one-pair  and 
two-pair  stories  (except  next  the  inside  of  the  scullery)  inch  deal 
framed  and  beaded  grounds ;  and  to  put  round  on  both  sides  of 
the  doorways  of  every  description  throughout  the  house  (except 
to  the  closets  adjoining  to  the  minor  staircase)  mouldings  to  form 
architraves  according  to  the  drawings. 

1315.  To  construct  the  front  gates  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, moulded  out  of  the  solid,  with  3-in.  deal  styles  and  rails,  2-in. 
deal  muntiiis,  f-in.  deal  panels,  inch  deal  braces,  and  large  graved 
and  moulded  capping-  with  neat  wrought-iron  spike-heads  on  the 
top  thereof,  and  to  hang  the  pair  of  gates  with  hinges  and  fasten- 
ings value  £0,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  fixing. 

1316.  To  case  the  front  breast-summer  and  the  story-posts  of 
the  gateway  and  side  doorway  adjoining  thereto,  all  over  with 
inch  yellow* deal  rebated  and  beaded;  and  to  put  over  the  gate- 
way and  the  side-door  adjoining  thereto  a  moulded  fascia  as  shown 
by  the  drawings. 
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1817.  To  put  to  the  chaise-house,  a  pair  of  inch  deal  strongly 
ledged  ploughed  cross-tongued  and  beaded'  gates,  hung  with 
hinges  and  fastenings,  value  30*.  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
fixing. 

1818.  To  put  to  the  front  of  the  stable  and  chaise-house,  a 
wrought  and  rebated  door-head  of  fir  9  ins.'  by  6  ins.  and  two 
wrought  and  rebated  posts  9  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  cast-iron  socket- 
bases  of  metal  {-in.  thick  and  forming  a  cube  9  ins.  by  6  ins.  and 
9  ins.  high.    (See  §  1282.) 

1819.  To  construct  the  closets  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  2-in.  deal  square-framed  inclosures  with  j-in.  deal  panels  not 
more  than  10  ins.  wide  (except  where  the  drawings  show  the 
inclosures  to  be  of  quartering),  lj-in.  deal  four-panel  square- 
framed  closet  doors  with  }-in.  deal  panels,  hung  with  8-in.  butt- 
hinges  and  strong  5-in.  iron  rimmed  locks  with  strong  brass  fur- 
niture. 

1820.  To  put  in  the  pantry  and  in  each  of  the  closets,  three 
tiers  of  inch  deal  shelves  of  the  several  widths  shown  by  the  plans, 
the  lower  shelves  being  in  some  instances  of  extra  width  as 
thereby  shown,  and  the  whole  being  securely  fixed  upon  proper 
strong  bearers ;  and  to  put  over  each  of  the  two  kitchen-chimneys, 
a  shelf  of  I  J-in.  deal  8  ins.  wide  fixed  upon  strong  cut  brackets. 

1321.  To  put  round  the  best  front-room  on  the  one-pair 
story,  moulded  skirting  12  ins.  high  according  to  the  drawings. 

To  put  round  the  best  front-room  on  the  two-pair  story,  inch 
plain  moulded  skirting  9  ins.  high. 

To  fit  up  every  other  part  of  the  dwelling-house  (the  shop 
and  the  basement-story  thereof  excepted)  with  inch  square  skirting 
8  ins.  high. 

Wring  ground*,         1822.    The  whole  of  the  skirtings  are  to  be  fixed  with 
ploughed  grounds  and  the  requisite  backings. 
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1828.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  chimney- 
breasts  and  other  plastered  work,  proper  angle-staves  of  l£-in. 
deal,  rebated  and  beaded  where  the  same  are  not  intended  to  be 
covered  by  paper-hangings. 

1824.  To  provide  and  fix  before  the  Venetian  window,  a  bal- 
conet  according  to  the  drawings,  with  cast-iron  fret-work  front 
and  wrought-iron  horizontal  rails  and  bottom. 

1825.  To  fit  up  the  Venetian  window  of  the  best  room  on 
the  one-pair  story,  with  fir  proper  frame  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  mun- 
tins  English  oak  sunk  sill  and  2^ -in.  lamb's  tongue  sashes  and 
French  casements,  hung  with  4-in.  brass  butt-hinges,  and  with 
fastenings  value  7«. 

1826.  To  put  to  the  window  of  the  principal  kitchen  and  to 
the  window  of  the  scullery,  2-in.  folding  bead-flush  and  square- 
framed  sashed  doors,  hung  in  fir  proper  door-cases  5  ins.  by  4  ins. 
with  oak  sills  4A  ins.  by  4  ins.,  and  with  1  j-in.  bead-flush  and 
square-framed   shutters  with  wrought-iron  dogs  sockets  corner- 
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shoes  shatter-lifts  sad  thumb  sueai ;  and a transom  and  an  If-ia, 
o*o!-j  sash  to  be  placed  over  the  sashed-doors  of  the  kitchen. 

1927.  To  provide  *xx  similar  sashes  or  fin-lights  of  cast-iron 
according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  fix  the  same  in  and  over  the 
foldinz -doors  of  the  shop-front. 

To  pat  over  all  the  other  external  doorways  1^-in.  deal  fan- 
lights according  to  the  drawings. 

132$.  To  fit  up  all  the  other  windows  of  every  kind  through- 
out the  building-  with  l*-in.  ovolo  yellow  deal  sashes  double-hung 
with  the  best  large  patent  lines,  iron  weights,  iron  axle-pulleys, 
and  patent  sprinsr  tastenings,  in  deal  cased  frames  with  English 
oak  sunk  silk.  The  upper  sash  of  the  pantry  is  to  be  filled  in 
with  strong  copper  fir-wire,  and  the  sills  of  the  windows  to  the 
water-closet  ami  to  the  lobby  thereof  are  to  project  3  ins.  and  to 
be  throated. 

1 329.  To  construct  and  fit  up  the  shop-front  according  to  the 
drawings  with  inch  Honduras  mahogany  facia,  two  cast-iron 
pateras  to  pattern,  a  pair  of  carved  trusses,  moulded  cornice  with 
enrichments  of  cast-iron,  1-in.  deal  moulded  pilasters  with 
moulded  capitals,  14-in.  deal  pedestals,  lj-in.  plinths  and  moulded 
imposts.  1  -in.  deal  linings  to  the  pilasters  story-posts  and  breast- 
summer,  turned  oak  balusters,  2-in.  deal  stall-boards,  2A-in.  deal 
ornamental  sashes  2-in.  deal  square-framed  one-panel  backs  be- 
hind the  balusters  and  under  the  stall-boards  and  all  other  requi- 
site fittings  bearers  tunings  linings  dressings  and  appertenances 
complete. 

1330.  To  put  to  the  side- windows  and  to  the  three  leaves  of 
the  door  of  the  shop-front  1  j-in.  deal  moulded  and  bead-butt 
shutters  according  to  the  drawings,  with  strong  wrought-iron 
corner-shoes  dogs  and  plates  sunk  shutter-lifts  and  strong 
wrought-iron  bars  with  pins  staples  dogs  and  all  proper  fittings 
and  appertenances. 

1331 .  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  throughout 
the  dwelling-house  and  offices  with  lj-in.  deal  tongucd  linings, 
finished  so  as  to  form  double-quirked  beads  to  the  stucco. 

1332.  To  provide  and  fix  over  each  area,  a  cast-iron  grating 
with  bans  H  in.  by  J  in.  not  more  than  1£  in.  apart,  frames  1| 
in.  by  1  in.  and  with  strong  flanges  let  into  the  paving  and  brick- 
work. 

1333.  The  frames  of  flat  area-gratings  are  best  made 
of  cast-iron  about  3  ins.  deep  and  rebated  so  as  to  extend 
all  round  under  the  paving. 

1334.  To  put  to  the  lower  two  windows  adjoining  to  the 
principal  staircase  and  to  the  window  of  the  counting-house, 
guards  of  wrought-iron  with  bars  1  in.  square  not  more  than  4  ins. 
apart,  and  with  frame-work  of  iron  of  the  same  substance  securely 
fixed  to  the  brickwork. 

1335.  To  construct  the  principal  staircase  according  to  the 
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drawings,  with  l£-m.  best  clean  deal  risers  steps  and  landings  with 
moulded  returned  nosings,  l£-in.  beaded  cut  and  mitred  string- 
boards,  l£-in.  wall-strings,  strong  bracketed  carriages,  best  large 
moulded  Spanish  mahogany  hand-rail,  strong  square  bar  dove- 
tailed balusters  (each  tenth  baluster  being  of  wrought-iron),  turned 
and  framed  newels,  and  all  requisite  inch  deal  apron-linings  and  all 
proper  blockings  and  other  fittings  complete.  (For  stone  stairs 
sec  Index.) 

1336.  To  construct  the  minor  staircase  with  lj-in.  deal 
treads  landings  and  risers  housed  into  2-in.  String-boards  and  wall- 
strings,  and  deal  moulded  hand-rail,  but  in  all  other  respects  as 
described  for  the  principal  staircase. 

* 

1337.  To  construct  the  two  flights  of  basement-stairs,  with 
lj-in.  rough  oak  treads  housed  into  2-in.  rough  oak  strings,  and 
to  put  at  the  sides  of  the  stairs  strong  deal  rounded  guard-rails 
with  chamfered  newels  and  diagonal  braces. 

1338.  To  provide  and  fix  a 
wrought  and  dove-tailed  2-in.  deal 

cistern-case,    ft.  ins. 

long, ft. ins.  wide, 

ft. ins.  deep,  internal  dimen- 
sions ;  and  to  put  thereto  all  requi- 
site bearers  and  other  fittings,  and 
also  a  J-in.   deal   cover  strongly 

ledged  and  with  saddle-backed  fillet*  and  four  water-channels  to 
each  joint. 

1339.  To  fit  up  the  water-closet  and  the  two  privies,  with 
inch  clean  deal  seats  risers  and  clamped  flaps  and  frames  ;  to  pro- 
vide all  requisite  bearers  and  other  fittings ;  to  attend  upon  the 
plumbers  while  fixing  the  pipes  and  apparatus ;  and  to  cut  all 
requisite  pipe-holes. 

1340.  To  provide  and  fix  very  neat  inch  deal  casings  for  the 
pipes  of  the  water-elo3et,  with  rebated  and  beaded  grounds,  butt- 
ninges,  and  brass  buttons. 

1341.  To  put  in  the  lesser  kitchen,  a  dresser  with  two 
drawers,  three  sunk  shelves,  standards,  pot-board  and  bearers, 
together  in  value  .£4  ;  and  to  put  in  the  scullery  an  1  J-in.  deal 
clumped  dresser-top,  huug  with  strong  hinges  rule-joint  and  move- 
able bracket-bearers. 

134*2.  To  fit  up  the  stable,  with  a  large  strong  wrought-iron 
hav-rack,  and  li-inch  deal  manger  with  oak  grooved  and  rounded 
rail  4  ins.  by  3  fns.  and  fixed  on  strong  brackets ;  to  form  in  one 
angle  of  the  stable  a  step-ladder  to  ascend  to  the  loft  ;  and  to  put  in 
the  stable-paving  a  cast-iron  strong  trapped  grating  12  ins.  square. 

1343.  To  provide  and  fix  in  such  situation  as  shall  be  directed, 
a  dust-bin  with  inch  yellow  deal  sliding  trap-door,  and  top  with 
hinges  timber-work  and  all  proper  appertenancef*  complete. 
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1344.  To  provide  a  strong  step-ladder  for  ascending  from  tbe 
upper  landing  of  the  principal  staircase  to  the  side  dormer,  and  to 
provide  a  strong  oak  step-ladder  for  ascending  from  thence  to  the 
principal  roof;  and  to  provide  a  similar  oak  sten-ladder  for  ascend- 
ing from  the  leaded  flat  over  the  shop  to  the  leaded  flat  over  the 
Ion,  with  a  strong  guard-bar  and  standards  at  the  side  thereof. 

(See  J  1071.) 

(See  $  1070.) 
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L.  P.  F.  8.  and  1345.  To  lath  plaster  float  set  and  whiten  ceilings  and  strings 

to  every  part  of  the  intended  dwelling-house  except  to  the  base- 
ment-story and  to  the  shop  thereof. 

1346.  To  run  and  execute  round  the  drawing-room  and  round 
the  principal  staircase,  cornices  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to 
fix  thereto  the  enrichments  properly  modelled. 

1347.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  floated  and  troweled  stucco 
fit  for  painting,  even-  part  of  the  sides  of  all  the  rooms  staircases 
closets  and  every  otner  part  of  the  interior  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  counting-house  (except  of  the  basement-story  and  shop). 

The  whole  of  the  quarters  arid  furrings  are  to  be  lathed. 

Beads  quirks  and  1348.   To  run  and  execute  all   requisite  beads  quirks  and 

sundries.  anises  ;  to  perform  such  dubbing  out,  and  to  make  out  and  form 

such  additional  thicknesses  to  the  plastering  as  may  be  found 

requisite  ;  and  to  counter-lath  all  such  parts  oi  the  work  as  mav  so 

require,  in  order  to  afford  a  proper  key  to  the  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  specification  for  erecting  and  completely  finishing  fit  for  occupation  a  new  Pub- 
lic-house of  the  Third-rate  or  class  of  building,  at  the  corners  of 
street  and  according  to  the  drawings  signed  with 

and  forming  part  of  the  Contract  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Surveyor  appointed  to  superintend  the  same. 

(Here  to  follow  the  list  of  Working-drawings,} 


BRICKLAYER. 


Notice,  &c.  to  1349.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  to  the  Surveyor  of 

District-surveyor,  Pavements,  Surveyor  or  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  to  all 

other  public  officers,  the  requisite  notices,  and  to  pav  to  the  whole 

of  them  their  proper  fees  and  official  charges.    (See  W  987  and 

1091.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Digging,  Ace. 


1850.  To  perform  all  requisite  digging  of  every  kind  for  the 
foundations  drains  and  other  works ;  to  fill  in  and  make  good  the 
ground  to  all  the  foundations ;  to  remove  and  cart  away  all  rub- 
bish superfluous  ground  and  useless  matters  of  every  kind  arising 
from  the  performance  of  the  various  works,  and  finally  to  leave  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  premises  clear  therefrom :  the  ground  is 
to  be  wholly  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  9  ins.  beneath  the  timbers 
of  the  floors  of  the  kitchen  and  bock  part  of  the  parlour.  (See 
$$  988,  989,  1229.) 

13.51.  To  bale  out  draw  off  or  pump  away  and  remove  all 
water  and  soil  which  may  come  into  the  foundations  from  springs, 
currents,  drains,  cess-pools,  rain,  or  otherwise ;  and  to  make  good 
all  damage  from  accident  or  other  cause  which  may  occur  during 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  as  well  to  the  works  of  the  intended 
new  building  as  also  to  the  neighbouring  premises  therewith  con- 
nected. 


Repair*  and  13.52.  To  repair  thoroughly  with  the  requisite  new  bricks 

brickwork t0  °,d  ant*  ma^e  £0(M*  t*ie  °^  South  wa^  °^  l^e  basement-story,  and  to 
"wor  "         .rake  out  the  mortar  joints  therefrom  and  point  the  whole  of  the 
same  wall  with  stone-lime  blue  coal-ash  mortar. 


13.53.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  brick-work  of  the  kitchen- 
building,  to  cut  out  for  and  make  good  to  the  two  windows 
intended  to  be  inserted  therein,  and  to  repair  and  make  good  the 
kitchen-chimney. 

Repair*  to  adjoin-  1354.  To  repair  in  a  workmanlike  manner  all  damage  which 

ing  brick- work.     mav  be  occasioned  to  any  adjoining  buildings  by  reason  of  the 
building  and  works  of  the  intended  new  house. 


General  brick- 
work. 


Rough  arctic*. 


Gauged  arches. 


Chiruiicv*. 


Bedding.  &c. 


Piers  under  kit- 
chen-floor, Arc. 


1355.  To  execute  all  brickwork  requisite  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  buildings  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  render 
the  whole  of  the  house  and  premises  in  every  respect  complete. 
(See  JJ  990—1.) 

1356.  To  turn  rough  arches  where  requisite  ;  those  of  the 
back-front  are  to  be  tuck-pointed.     (See  Index.) 

1357.  To  put  to  seven  of  the  o|K»nings  of  the  West-front 
gauged  arches  according  to  the  drawings,  cut  in  a  close  and  accu- 
rate manner,  and  properly  set.     (See  $  358.     570 — 594.) 

1358.  To  properly  turn  jKirget  and  core  all  the  flues ;  to  put 
to  each  fire-place  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer,  18  ins.  longer  than  the 
chimney-opening ;  to  carry  up  the  chimney-shafts  as  shewn  by 
the  drawings,  and  to  put  over  each  Hue  a  second-sized  chimney-pot, 
set  in  tiles  and  Parker's  cement.     (See  J  990.) 

1359.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  plates,  lintels,  bond-timber, 
wood-bricks,  stone-work,  and  all  other  things  in  or  about  the 
buildings  which  may  so  require  ;  and  to  bed  and  point  with  lime 
and  hair  mortar  all  the  window-frames  and  door-frames. 

1360.  To  put  beneath  the  sleepers  of  the  kitchen-floor,  eight 
brick  piers  1 2  ins.  high  and  9  ins.  square. 

r  r  2 


PART  IL  '' 


lirirk  ww'Mig  to  1361.  To  brick-nog  the  partition  between  the  two  privies. 


ftit  I*rlvif.-v 

I'avcriii'iit 
iMMriiienl. 


l*avcritout  of  Hie  1 136*2.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  old  pavement  of  the  basement 

liauMiieni.  story,  usin^  tor  that  purjiose  such  of  tiie  old  bricks  to  be  taken 

down  from  the  present  house  as  maybe  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

Drains.  l.'Jo'tf.  To  construct  a  barrel-drain  18  ins.  bore  as  shewn  by 

the  plan,  mid  to  continue  the  same  into  the  public  sewer;  the 
drain  is  to  ho  stuccoed  on  the  inside  over  the  lower  half  thereof, 
with  pure  quick  Parker's  cement  f  in.  in  thickness. 

i srr  4 1  km. i  l.'in-l.  To  put  to  each  of  the  privies  and  rain-water  pipes, a 

brick  hopper,  18  ins.  diameter,  and  to  stucco  over  the  inside  of  the 
same  £  in.  thick,  with  pure  quick  Parker's  cement. 

Hjii'K*-  l:WW.  To  face  externally  with  the  best  second  nialm-«tocks, 

matched  of  an  uniform  colour,  the  whole  of  the  brickwork  of  the 
North-front  of  the  house,  and  all  that  part  of  the  West-front 
thereof  which  lies  over  the  shop-front;  all  the  other  brickwork  is 
to  he  faced  externally  with  hard  picked  stock-bricks.  (See  $}&58 
—(>(),  and  8G7.) 

];)(it>.  The  North  and  West  parapets  an' to  have  projecting 
f'ascias  of  brickwork  IS  ins.  hiirh,  according  to  the  drawings. 

K\ii.i  hiiiLmuk.  (See  J   1U07.) 

Hi ■•  k-.  I:l(i7.   All  the  bricks,  except  the  malm  faciutrs,  are  to  be  new 

approved  hard-burnt  square  irrey  stock-bricks,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  >oli  bricks,  place-bricks,  or  other  inferior  bricks. 

l.'MiH.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  he  compounded  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  best  Dorkiuir  stone-lime, 
and  two  third*  by  measure  of  sharp  Thames  sand  properly  beaten 
together. 


Mm  I. n 


,,|,",,"::  A«  l;io!).  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is  to  be  Hushed  in  at 

i'mtv  course  thereof  with  mortar,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  grouted 
with  liquid  mortar  at  every  alternate  course,  great  care  beiiur  taken 
in  order  1  lint  the  outer  faces  of  the  work  shall  not  be  stained. 

M..ii.  ..!  .i<. in-:  tin-  | :I7€I.  No  fuur  courses  of  brickwork  are  to  rise  more  than  one 

w",k  iueh,  exclusive  of  the  height  of  the  bricks:  all  the  external  walls 

siiio\e  ground  are  to  be  scrupulously  carried  up  in  Flemish  bond. 
throughout  their  whole  thickness,  with  all  the  heading-bricks 
carried  through  both  withinsidc  and  without  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  excuse  for  the  bad  union  of  two  different  kinds  of  bond  ; 
.ill  the  other  brickwork  i.s  to  be  laid  in  manner  of  English  bond; 
.ill  the  joints  of  the  work  are  to  be  neatly  struck,  and  those  on 
the  out>ide  thereof  an*  to  be  drawn.  (See  \>\\  SoS — 365,  and 
MHO.) 

i<i|..i..iii'.M  ..i  |;J7I.  All  the  walls  are  to  be  built  level,  except  where  other- 

wise directed;  and  should  any  damage  occur  to  the  work  by 
accident,  settlement  or  otherwise,  during  the  time  of  the  building, 
or  during  twelve  calendar  months  thence  after,  the  Contractor  is 


CHAPTER  IV. 

to  make  the  same  good  as  shall  be  by  the  Surveyor  directed. 
(See  J  1111.) 

Tile  cretin^,  fee.  1372.  The  whole  of  the  walls  which  are  not  intended  to  have 

stone  coping  thereon,  are  to  be  finished  with  double  plain-tile 
cresting  and  brick-on-edge,  both  set  in  and  jointed  with  fresh 
quick  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand,  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures. 


Jotting-work. 


(See$  1011.) 


3-in.  YorkihJre 
float  in  fauuU- 
tioo. 


MASON  (sec  $$  265—295.) 


1373.  To  bed  all  along  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  party- 
wall,  a  course  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  2  ft.  8  ins.  wide ;  and  to 
bed  all  along  beneath  the  basement  foundations  of  the  North  and 
West  external  walls,  a  course  of  similar  paving  2  ft.  wide. 


Mde7fron?ranIte  1374,  To  k°d  m  tlie  brick-work  of  the  basement-storv,  eight 

(Men.  pieces  of  granite  street-curb,  each  3  ft.  long,  to  receive  tlie  ends 

of  the  cast-iron  girders  of  the  ground-flooring. 


Granite  owe  to 
kbop-fronti. 


Six  window-ar- 
chitrave*. 


1375.  To  provide  and  bed  all  along  the  two  shop-fronts,  and 
the  circular  comer  connecting  the  same,  a  continuous  base  formed 
of  new  parallel  square  Aberdeen  granite  curb,  12  ins.  by  8  ins., 
dressed  fair  all  round  where  in  sight,  and  at  the  joints  thereof,  and 
plugged  with  lead :  the  granite  base  is  to  he  continued  so  a3  to 
form  a  step  to  the  side  entrance  doorway. 

1376.  To  provide  and  fix  the  six  window-architraves,  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  of  the  host  Portland  stone,  in  as  few  pieces  as 
possible,  plugged  and  cramped  with  copper,  and  fixed  with  suffi- 
cient bond-stones. 


String-course. 


Window-silk. 


Coping. 


Back  chimney  - 
corbel  He  of  4  in. 
Yorkshire  none 
landing. 


1377.  To  provide  and  fix  beneath  the  windows  of  the  two- 
pair  story,  a  weathered  and  throated  string-course  of  the  best 
Portland  stone  6  ins.  high,  8  ins.  bed  to  the  part  forming  the  win- 
dow-sills, and  6  ins.  bed  to  the  other  parts. 

1378.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows,  Yorkshire 
stone  weathered  and  throated  solid  quarry  sills,  8  J  ins.  by  4  A  ins. 

1379.  To  cover  the  parapets  of  the  North  and  West  fronts 
of  the  house,  with  the  best  Portland  stone  coping  4  ins.  thick, 
moulded  in  front,  chased  out  to  receive  the  flashing,  and"  with  the 
joints  plugged  with  lead. 

1380.  To  put  for  the  support  of  the  back  chimney-stack  over 
the  breast-summer,  a  corbeille  of  4  in.  Yorkshire  stone  landing 
the  entire  size  of  the  chimney-stack.  (See  j)  1267,  and  see  also 
§  45  of  the  Building-act.) 


Chimney-pieces,  1881.  To  put  to  all  the  fire-places,  2 J  in.  Yorkshire  stone 

*c.  hearths,  H  in.  Portland  stone  slabs  18  ins.  wide,  and  1£  in.  Port- 

land stone' jambs  mantles  and  shelves  each  6  ins.  wide. 


•ink. 


**»-n*. 


:*uMic  pat  in? 


IdftL  To  put  in  the  scullery,  a  fink  of  Yoriuhm  stone  71 
thick,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  and  cut  out  for  the  waste-pipe 

grating. 

13n).  To  pave  the  yard  and  the  scullery  with  new  Yc 

stone,  not  less  than  21  ins.  thick,  worked  quite  fair  on  the  edgffj 
through  the  whole  thickness  thereof,  and  laid  in  regular  courses 
To  put  in  the  pavings  of  the  yard,  a  five-hole  sink-stone. 


icy  may  require 


SLATER  (See  $$  542—3). 


l&M.  To  slate  the  roof  of  the  principal  building  with  the 
l>est  countess  slates  fixed  with  copper  nails,  and  with  cut  heading- 
courses  with  Inmd  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

To  repair  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  damage  which  may 
occur  to  the  work,  and  finallv  leave  the  same  perfect  at  the  res- 
dcriii£  up  of  the  whole  building  as  complete.  (For  amplificatioa 
sec  y  J  54 '2 — 3  and  Index.) 


MaU'rij'.*.  &i 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.     (See  §§  337—40.) 

I;W.  To  provide  materials  for  and  frame  and  fix  all  car- 
pouters  w  ork  and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  (complete  with  iron- 
iiioiiirery  of  the  l»e«t  quality )  which  may  be  requisite  for  carrying 
into  etfect  and  tor  finishing  in  every  res]>ect  the  house,  buildings, 
ami  premise*  according  to  the  design,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
>aino  complete  ami  perfect. 


Timber  and  dea;<. 


Hoard. 


Bond  -titulwr. 


1:1S7.  All  the  oak  timber  is  to  be  of  English  growth  ;  all  the 
other  timber  is  to  be  either  Dantzie  Riga  or  Memel  yellow  fir: 
all  the  tUiors  and  joiner's  works  and  other  wood-work  are  to  be  of 
the  he>t  yellow  Christiana  deal,  except  where  herein  otherwise 
directed:  all  the  timbers  and  deal  are  to  be  cut  out  square,  and 
perfectly  free  from  the  least  sap-wood  in  any  part  thereof,  and 
from  shakes,  large  knots,  and  all  other  defects  :  none  of  the  joists, 
rafters,  ceiling-joists  or  quarters  are  to  be  respectively  more  than 
1*2  ins.  apart. 

1:388.  To  erect  and  maintain  sufficient  hoarding  for  inclosing 
the  ground  while  the  building  is  being  carried  on,  and  to  remove 
the  same  when  so  directed. 

13W>.  To  put  all  round  in  the  new  brick-work  of  the  ground 
story,  throe  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  4  ins.  by  2£  ins. :  and 
to  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work  of  each  of  the  other  stories  two 
tiers  of  similar  bond-timber. 

The  bond-timber  is  to  be  properly  lapped  at  least  6  ins.  at  all 
the  joints  therein,  and  is  to  be  properlv  spiked  together.  (See 
y-  1038.) 


IPTER  IV. 

-brieki.  1890.  To  put  in  the  brick-work  such  wood-bricks  as  may  be 

requisite  for  fixing  the  various  finishings. 

Tiny.  1891.  To  provide,  fix,  ease,  and    finally  remove  when  so 

directed,  centering  sufficient  for  all   the  openings,  gauged  and 
rough  arches,  and  trimmers. 

"**•  1892.  To  fix  all  the  smith's  work  so  far  as  connected  with  the 

carpenter's  work. 

1898.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  templets,  lintels,  blocks, 
stops,  linings,  casings,  fillets,  tilting-hllets,  beads,  grounds,  furrings, 
cappings,  and  other  usual  and  appropriate  fittings  and  finishings 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  carpenters  work  and  joiner's  work ; 
and  to  perform  to  the  wood-work  all  needful  grooving,  beading, 
rebating,  tonguing,  framing,  mitring,  housing,  and  other  proper 
work  and  labour. 

tof-  1894.  To  shore  up  the  ground  all  round  the  new  building  in 

a  secure  manner ;  and  to  provide,  fix,  maintain,  and  finally  remove 
all  shoring  which  may  be  requisite  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shoring  requisite  to  the  next  house  in  con- 
sequence of  the  building  of  the  new  party-wall,  the  expense  of 
which  shoring  is  to  fall  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  said  next  house. 
(Sec  §  42  of  the  Building-act.) 

ins.      ins. 

r  of  ground  1395.  Joists  (laid  on  the  iron  girders) G  by    2  J 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 6  —    8 

2  sleepers  of  oak  to  the  kitchen 5  —   3 

2  cross  plate3  under  the  parlour   4 —    2} 

li-in.  yellow  deal  folding  floor  of  half  boards,  listed 

free  from  sap-wood,  and  rebated  and  fitted  on 

the  under  side  thereof. 
2  steps  to  be  formed  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 

yard,  and  the  back  outer  door  to  have  an  1  J-in. 

oak  tread. 

1396.  To  cover  over  the  cellar-entrance  with  IJ-in.  oak 
strongly  ledged  with  oak  in  a  rebated  oak  frame  4  ins.  by  5  ins. 
with  wrought-iron  dogs  and  all  other  proper  ironmongery. 

ins.      ins. 

erfloorf.  1897.  Wall-plates  4  by    4 

Joists    . 10—2 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  10 —    2$ 

Each  floor  with  one  tier  of  herring-bone  struts  down 

the  middle  thereof. 
Inch  white  deal  folding-floor  of  half-boards  listed,  free 
from  £ap-wood. 

;orer  ground  1898.  Wall-plate    4  by    2J 

***  Joists    4—2 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarding    for    lead   upon    proper 

furrings. 
Breast-summer  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  joists  and  the 

bark  front    12—  14 

12 
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1  storv-post  under  ditto 9  by 

Inch  deal  tongued  and  beaded  caring  to  breast-summer. 

(Add  here  boat-bridging  to  the  breast-summer.  See  J  191 

Roof  ov«?r  attic  1399.  Curb-rafters 5  by 

»tn™  Circular  framed  plate  to  the  curb  rafters  at  the  feet  of  I 

the  circular  corner  of  the  roof 5—1 

Curlt-platc  5—  4 J 

Upper  rafters 4}—  I  j 

Ridge  and  one  hip  Grounded  for  lead)*    I  —  8§] 

Angle-tics  (each  5  ft.  long)  4—  % 

Binders    9—  S 

(.'eilintr-joists  (spiked  beneath  the  binders)     2j—  1| 

Dormer  with  inch  ledged  tongucd,  and  beaded  trap- 
door and  outer  trap-door  and  fittings  complete, 
and  with  a  step-ladder  to  lead  out  therefrom. 
2-in.  skylight  6  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide  with  inch  linings 

and  all  proper  fittings  complete. 
Inch  yellow  deal  gutter  next  the  party-wall  8  ins.  wide 
at  the  lower  end  with  current  1  J-in.  to  10  feet, 
2$-in.drips,  and  j-in.  deal  lear-board  8  ins.  wide, 
■[-in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2  ins.  wide.  (See 
J  o20— 3.) 

Hi  cast -tumniiTii.  14(H).  Hrcast-suinmcrs  framed  and  bolted  together 

Oi.T  in.uts,  ,sr.  ^L,0  j  jos4)    12  by  12 

2  ond  story-posts  ('see  §  1282) 9—4} 

Inch  deal  tongucu  and  beaded  casings  to  breast-sum- 
mer story-posts  and  iron  columns. 

1 J -in.  keyed  frieze  to  show  2  ft.  wide. 

Cornice  with  composition  enriched  ovolo  and  bead  (or 
of  cast-iron.     See  index.) 

1  [-in.  plain  pilasters  with  moulded  capitals. 

I'Vamiug  between  the  pilasters  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, with  j-in.  panels  with  plain  mitred  margins 
S\\  ins.  wide,  1  \-in.  bottom  rails  8J  ins.  wide, 
l.J-iii.  doul lie-faced  top-rails  fi^  ins.  wide  with 
large  grooved  and  molded  capping,  1$  in.  styles 
and  nuintins  <i  ins.  wide  with  small  capitals 
mitred  round  the  tons  thereof  to  form  pilasters. 

1.5 -in.  three-panel  heud-tliisn  outside  shutters  hung  with 

large     patent    lines,     brass   axle-pulleys,    iron  | 

weights,  and  screw-fastenings  complete  in  pro- 
per  deal  e&sed-framcs. 

H-in.   three-panel   square    framed    internal    window- 
backs. 
2-in.  lamb's-tonguc  cashes  hung  in  frames  complete  the 
same  us  the  shutters. 

Windows.  1 40 1 .  To  tit  up  all  the  other  windows  of  the  premises  with  deal 

cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  sills  and  11-in.  ovolo  sashes  double 
hung  with  iron  pulleys  and  weights,  large  patent  lines,  and  patent 
spring  fastenings  :  the  three  windows  of  the  ground  story  are  to 
have  l]-in.  bead-Hush  and  snuare  outside  shutters  hung  complete 
with  Redmund's  rising  and  falling  hinges  and  two  strong  bolts  to 
each  window. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1402.  To  put  to  the  two  dormer-windows  IJ-in.  pilasters,  and 
entablatures  and  mouldings  and  other  dressings  as  shown  by  the 
drawings. 

Int.     Ins. 

<tarteKd-ptrti-  1403.  To  provide  and  fix  the  quartered-partitions 

*■*■  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with 

Plates  and  posts 4  by  3 

Quarters 4  —  2 

Braces 3  —  3 

One  tier  of  inter-ties  to  each  story  3  —  1 

(See  §§  544—50  and  1050—52.) 

Fraud  puti-  1404.  To  divide  off  and   inclose   the  rooms  passages  and 

*****  other  parts  of  the  premises,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  2-in. 

square  framed  deal  partitions  with  }-in.  deal  panels ;  the  partitions 
of  the  parlour  to  be  framed  flush  on  the  inside  to  receive  canvass 
and  paper-hanging ;  the  partition  inclosing  the  "  bar"  is  to  have  a 
hatch  and  an  opening  formed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ulrtj,,^  1405.  To  skirt  the  whole  of  the  premises  with  plain  f-in. 

deal  6  ins.  high  plugged  to  the  walls. 

Dvufvainieot-'  1406.  To  put  round  the  brick-work  of  the  parlour  and  round 

*"••  the  brick-work  of  the  tap-room  li-in.  square  framed  wainscotting 

4  ft.  high  with  beaded  capping  and  proper  backings. 

JSxtcraal  doors.  1407.  To  put  to  the  three  outer  door-ways  of  the  house  2-in. 

lamb's-tongue  soshed-doors  hung  in  fir  proper  frames  4  ins.  by 
4  in.,  the  posts  thereof  let  at  bottom  into  the  stone  steps,  and  with 
a  socket  of  4  lbs.  milled-lcad  to  the  foot  of  each  post,  and  with  inch 
tongued  and  beaded  linings  rounded  each  doorway  :  each  door  is 
to  have  also  an  inch  bead-Hush  one-panel  shutter  with  wrought- 
iron  dogs  and  corner-shoes  and  screw  fastenings  complete. 

The  doors  at  the  corner  of  the  house  are  to  be  circular  on 
the  plan,  to  be  moulded,  and  to  be  hung  folding  with  three  pairs 
of  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  other  ironmongery  of  20*.  value  in  addi- 
tion thereto. 

Each  of  the  other  doors  is  to  be  hung  with  a  pair  of  4-in. 
butt-hinges,  a  strong  8-in.  iron  rimmed  lock,  and  two  9-in.  barrel 
bolts. 

The  side  entrance  is  to  have  an  1  4-in.  circular  fanlight  with 
transom  complete. 

ther  doors.  1408.  To  put  to  every  other  part  of  the  premises  lj-in. 

square  framed  four-panel  doors,  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges  and 
7-in.  iron  rimmed  locks  ;  two  of  the  doors  on  the  one-pair  story 
and  two  of  the  doors  on  the  two-pair  story  arc  to  be  sashed  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  staircase. 

oor  and  window  1409.  To  put  to  the  doors  and  windows,  the  requisite  inch 

■incs,  Ac.  deal,  tongued   beaded   and  double-quirked   linings,  and  to   put 

round  the  doors  beaded  and  mitred  stops  and  ogee  moldings. 

1410.  To  construct  the  staircase  from  the  ground-story  up- 
wards according  to  the  drawings,  with  1  £-in.  clean  deal  treads 
risers  and  landings  housed  into  2-in.  string-boards,  strong  turned 
and  framed  newels,  deal  molded  hand-rail,  square  bar  balustres. 
and  all  requisite  linings  and  fittings  complete. 
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PAH1 


Privies. 


Clotet  shelves. 


Table -top  in 
scullery* 


To  construct  the  staircase  from  the  ground  story  to  the 
merit  story,  with  1  J-in.  rough  oak  treads  and  strings  framed  toge- 
ther, and  with  a  fir  rail  and  a  newel  SA  ins.  by  8}  ins.  The  head 
of  the  basement  stairs  is  to  be  inclosed  by  a  framed  partition  nd  s 
door  both  the  same  as  to  the  rooms. 

1411.  To  fit  up  the  insides  of  the  privies  with  1-J-in.  dean 
deal  seats  and  risers  on  proper  bearers,  and  inch  deal  clamped 
flajw  and  frames,  the  flaps  hung  with  2-in.  brass  butt-hinges. 

1412.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  closets  50  ft.  superficial  of 
inch  deal  shelves  on  proper  bearers. 

1413.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  scullery  an  lj-in.  deal  table- 
top  as  shown  by  the  plan. 


io/.  other  fittings.  1414.  To  put  in  the  other  parts  of  the  premises  such  other 
fittings  to  the  value  of  £\0  as  may  be  by  the  architect  or  sur- 
veyor directed. 


Extra  fir  timber. 
Jobbing-work. 


(See$  1071.) 
(Sec  §  1070.) 


SMITH. 


4  cast-iron 
girders. 


5  cast-iron 
column*. 


1415.  To  provide  and  fix  at  tho  ground-floor  four  cast-iron 
girders,  each  equal  in  weight  to  a  solid  scantling  of  cast-iron  9  ins. 
by  2£  ins. 

1416.  To  provide  and  fix  five  cast-iron  columns  to  support 
the  breast-summers,  each  4  ins.  diameter  at  bottom  and  3J  ins. 
diameter  at  top,  and  with  proper  capitals,  and  also  plates  at  top 
and  bottom  each  12  ins.  square  and  1£  in.  thick. 

1417.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  wrought-iron  chim- 
ney-bar 2  J  ins.  by  A  in.  proi>erly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

1418.  To  put  over  each  of  the  six  stone  window-architraves 
a  cast-iron  cradle,  feathered  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  of  an  average 
scantling  of  .3  ins.  by  H  in. 

Cast-iron  is  here  given  as  a  variety,  but  wrought-iron 
soldered  up  in  sheet  lead  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose* 
(Sec  §  28<>.) 

224  in*,  wrought  1419.  To  provide  and  fix  224  lbs.  weight  of  such  ties,  bars, 

iron  tics.  &c.        bolts,  and  other  wrought-iron  work  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
building.     (Sec  provision  for  addition  or  deduction,  §  1277.) 


Chimney-bars. 


6  cast  iron 
cradles. 


L   P.  8. 


PLASTERER. 


1420.  To  lath  with  heart  of  fir  laths,  and  plaster  and  set  the 
curl  waft  ers  and  the  whole  of  the  ceilings,  strings,  and  quartered- 
partitions  above  the  basement  story. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Cotonrinf  and 
whiting. 


1421.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  internal  brickwork 
above  the  basement  story  throughout  the  whole  premises. 

1422.  To  whiten  the  whole  of  the  ceilings  and  strings,  and 
to  colour  the  whole  of  the  plastered  sides  of  the  premises,  the  plas- 
tering of  the  parlour  excepted. 


PLUMBER. 


6  lb.  milled-tead 
gutter. 


d  lb.  milled-lead 
to  flat. 


1423.  To  lay  the  gutter  next  the  party-wall  with  6  lb.  milled- 
lead  turned  up  5  ins.  high  against  the  brickwork  and  9  ins.  wide 
against  the  ratters. 

1424.  To  lay  the  small  flat  over  the  ground  story  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  house  with  6  lb.  milled-lcad  with  a  roll  down 
the  centre,  a  gutter  sunk  6  ins.  deep  at  one  end,  and  the  lead 
turned  up  5  ins.  high  all  round  the  flat. 

5  lb.  milled-lead  1425.  To  cover  the  entablatures   of  the  shop-fronts  with 

to  .hop-front..      5  ]b  miued„]ead  turned  up  4j  ins#  high  ^ngt  tne  brickwork. 

toidSS"1"16*11  .I426#  To  Put  to  thc  £uttors> to  the  flat» and  t0  tho  shop-fronts, 

•*"  flashings  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide. 

4  lb.  muied-iead  1427.  To  cover  the  ridge  and  the  hip  of  thc  roof  with  4  lb. 

«d  to^skyugh?    milled-lead  16  ins.  wide,  projierly  dressed  and  secured. 

To  put  to  the  skylight  over  the  staircase  4  lb.  milled-lead 
flashings  15  ins.  wide. 


i  lb.  milled-lead 
to  dormer*. 


1428.  To  cover  the  heads  of  the  two  dormer-windows  and 
the  top  sides  and  foot  of  the  dormer-way  out  from  the  roof,  with 
5  lb.  milled-lead,  turned  and  dressed  6  ins.  at  the  least  over  tho 
slating. 

weuSKof lMd  1429'  To  put  beneath  tlie  bottom  of  the  slating  of  the  curb- 

rafters  a  flashing  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  9  ins.  wide  bumt  into  the 
stone  coping. 

1430.  (By  this  construction,  the  principal  evils  of 
curb-roofs  were  avoided  :  tho  curl>-rafters  were  made  to 
pitch  upon  the  wall-plate,  instead  of  casting  thc  weight  of 
the  roof  some  way  in  upon  thc  flooring  as  is  usual,  and 
from  which  cause  many  houses  are  much  injured :  by  this 
mode  the  usual  narrow  and  dangerous  guttering  at  thc  feet 
of  the  curb-rafters  is  altogether  omitted.) 


Rain-water-pipe. 


Eavea'  gutter. 


1481.  To  put  at  thc  South-cast  angle  of  the  house,  a  stack  of 
4-in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe,  to  lead  from  thc  lead  gutter  at  the 
top  of  the  party- wall  down  to  the  gutter  of  the  small  leaded  flat, 
and  from  thence  to  the  drain  ;  and  to  put  from  the  roof  over  the 
kitchen  a  3-in.  cast-iron  rain-watcr-pipc :  the  whole  of  the  rain- 
water-pipes are  to  be  fixed  with  heads  and  shoes  complete. 

1432.  To  put  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof  above  the  curb-rafters 
4-iu.  cast-iron  guttering,  fixed  on  strong  wrought-iron  brackets 
complete  ;  thc  circular  corner  of  the  guttering  is  to  be  of  copper, 

s  s  2 


Wute-pfpe  to 
•ink. 


FJHMP 

1483.  To  put  to  the  nnk  in  the  •cullery  a  2-in.  strong  ha! 
waste-pipe  with  a  brass  grating ;  the  end  of  the  pipe  Is  to  be 
carried  bevond  the  funnels  of  tne  privies,  so  as  to  wash  away  the 
soil  therefrom,  and  the  pipe  is  to  be  bent  so  as  to  form  a  stench- 
trap. 


PAINTER. 


1434.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  timet 
with  the  best  oil-colour  the  whole  of  the  wood-work,  iron-work, 
and  other  works  of  the  whole  premises  which  usually  are  painted. 

1435.  The  sashes  and  the  hand-rail  of  the  stair-case  are  to  be 
finished  dark  purple  brown  ;  all  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to 
be  finished  in  such  plain  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be  directed. 

To  paint  black  the  backs  of  the  two  blank  sashes. 

1436.  To  stain-ceil  the  sides  of  the  parlour  as  shall  be  directed 
so  as  to  appear  as  paper-hanging  value  8d.  per  yard,  the  par- 
titions being  first  lined  with  strong  cartridge-paper. 


GLAZIER. 


1437.  To  glaze  with  good  ground  glass  the  four  sashed  doors 
next  the  staircase,  and  to  glaze  with  good  second  Newcastle 
crown  glass  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  sashes  and  lights  of 
every  kind.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  to  l)e  properly  bedded, 
hrad'dcd,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect  at 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  premises  as  complete. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Si'j-xikication/o/-  erecting  and  completely  finishing  an  HOTEL  (or  TAVERN* 
IXXy  with  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS)  on  a  certain  plot  of  ground  situate  at 
for  under  the  directions  oftlic  Architect  of  the  said 

,  and  according  to  the  Working-drawings  hereunder  enumerated. 

(Insert  here  a  list  of  the  Working-drawings. ) 

BRICKLAYER. 


Notice.  &c.  to 
District-sur- 
veyor, &v.  (if 
requisite.) 


Clearing  site  iif 
requisite.  \ 

Digging  and 
ground  work. 

Kubbibh. 


1 438.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  (if  any,)  the  requi- 
site notices,  and  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fees. 

1 439.  To  obtain  all  requisite  licenses  from  the  surveyors  of 
pavements  roads  and  sewers  and  other  public  offices,  (if  any,) 
and  to  pay  all  official  dues  fees  and  charges  attendant  thereon." 

(See  J  1228—9.) 

(See  §§  988.  1229,  and  Index.) 

(See  §  989,  ami  Index.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


(See  $$  990—1.) 

UajtoMptaDing  to  1440.  To  under-pin,  in  the  most  careful  and  secure  manner, 

ajjjoUifarf  will  (If  ^^  gQumj  jyjrj  new  stock-bricks,  set  in  equal  measures  of  new 

quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand,  all  the  adjoining 
walls  surrounding  the  site  of  the  intended  new  buildings,  the 
foundations  of  which  will  be  exposed  or  endangered  by  the  exca- 
vations for  the  intended  new  works. 


White  brick 
frdngs  (if  any.) 

Yellow  brick 
firings  (if  any.) 

Cwiwun  facings. 
Boogfa  arches. 

White  brick 

arches  (if  any.) 

Yellow  gauged 
arches  (u  any.) 

Vaulting. 
Dry-areas. 

Chimneys. 

Chimney-pots. 

Bedding. 

Brick-nagging. 


Piers  under  the 
wood  floors. 

Cross  walls  under 
the  stone  parings. 

Brick-flat  paving. 

Brick-on -edge 
paring. 

Clinker  paring  to 
stables. 

Tile  paring. 


Drain-work, 
cess-pools,  &c. 

Brick-on-edge 
and  Ule-cresting. 

Rods  extra  brick- 
work. 


(See  $  1097.) 

(See  $  1235.) 

(See  $  1365.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  593.) 

(See  $  1357.) 

(Sec  $  468.  508,  and  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  996,  and  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  1359.) 

(See  $  1247.) 

(See  $  1000.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  1246.) 

(See$  1100.) 

(See  Index.) 

1441.  To  pave  the  larder,  the  dairy,  and  the 
with  12  in.  red  f  or  white  as  the  case  may  be  J  paving-tiles,  bedded 
in  mortar  upon  full  3  ins.  in  depth  of  fine  coal  ashes  for  dry  brick 
rubbish  or  lime-core,  as  the  case  may  be  J  and  pointed  with  Parker's 
cement  at  all  the  joints  thereof. 

(If  the  tiles  are  to  be  laid  angle  wise,  a  description  accord- 
ingly must  be  given.) 

(Sec  §§  1001 — 4,  and  Index.) 

(See  $  998.) 

(See  $  1007.) 


PAVfftf 


Bricks. 


Mortar. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 

Scaffolding. 
Jobbing-work. 


(See  $1008.) 

( If  grey  Hock  bricks  cannot  be  obtained,  a  description  mud  hi 
given  accordingly. ) 

(See  $  1009.) 

(Seo  §§  353—365,  and  1010.) 

(Soe  Index.) 

(See  J  1011.) 


(MASON.     See  §  265—295.) 


Yorkshire  stone 
to  foundations 
(if  «ny). 

Bills  of  Portland 
stone. 

SlUs  of  Yorkshire 
stone. 


(See}  1115.) 

(See  §  1118,  and  Index.) 

(Sec  $  1014.) 


sills  of  other  1442.  To  put  to  the  windows  of  sills  of  (stone 

SayU"  the  C**e  from  Bramley-Fall  or  Castle  Hill  or  Ketton  or  Bath  or  elsewhere 

as  the  case  may  be  J  scantling  ins.  by  ins.  properly  rank 

weathered  tooled  all  over  (or  rubbed  smooth  as  the  case  may  be) 

and  throated. 


Portland  stone 
copings. 


1443.  To  cover  the  parapets  of  with  the  best 

Portland  stone  copings.     (See  §§  1012 — 3  for  further  descrip- 
tion,) 


Yorkshire  stoue  1444.  To  cover  the  parapets  and  walls  of 

copings.  Yorkshire  stone  copings.     (See  Index.) 


with 


Other  stone 
copings. 


1445.  To  cover 


Yorkshire  stone 
paving. 


with  coping  of 

ins.  wide,        ins.  thick  in  front,        ins. 

thick  at  the  back,  tooled  all  over  (or  rubbed  as  the  case  may  be) 

throated  at  both  edges,  and  channelled  and  plugged  with  lead  at 

all  the  joints  therein. 

1 446.  To  pave  with  the  best  Yorkshire  stone,  wrought  fairly 
through  the  entire  thickness  thereof,  laid  in  regular  courses, 
and  not  less  than  2J  ins.  thick  in  any  part,  the  whole  of  the  scul- 


}A  ins, 
ft.  wi 


Granite  paving  to 
yard  and  stables 
(if  any). 

Pebble  paving  (if 
any). 

Other  btone 
pavinge. 


lery,  the  margin  4  ft.  wide  all  round  the  kitchen,  and  the  office- 
passages,  the  areas,  the  office-court,  and 

1447.  To  pave  the  entrance-hall  and  with  the 

best  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone,  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  not  less 
than  24  ins.  thick  in  any  part  thereof. 

(tor  other  pavings  sec  Index.) 

(Sec  Index.) 
(Sec  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


DNr-dmriBgi 

Whidnr-ditM* 
tap  (if  my). 

Stone  cornice. 


Kodu. 

Balratnding  (if 
■ny). 

Portico  (if  any.) 
Verandah. 


(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 


Are*carbs(if 
any). 


1448.  To  put  round  the  front  areas  (or  other  areas  if  any) 
curbs  of  Portland  stone  scantling,  6  ins.  by  6  ins.  rubbed  fair  all 
over  except  at  the  bottom  thereof,  plugged  and  run  with  lead  at 
all  the  joints  therein,  and  with  holes  cut  out  to  receive  the  iron 
palisading  and  other  work. 

fttptod  unding  1449.  To  put  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building,  steps 

of  Portland  stone.  an(j  landing  0f  Portland  stone,  according  to  the  drawings,  with 

moulded  nosings,  properly  jointed,  and  rubbed  smooth  all  over. 
(If  the  Landing  be  so  large  as  to  require  to  be  composed  of 

several  stones,  these  should  have  proper  joggled  joints  run  with  lead. ) 


Solid  Yorkshire 
stone  steps. 


3-fn.  Yorkshire 
stone  steps. 


Other  steps. 


Portland  atone 
principal  stairs. 


1450.  To  put  to  the  doorways  steps  of  solid 
quarry  Yorkshire  stone,  scantling  13  ins.  by  7  ins.  tooled  all  over 
properly  back-jointed  and  securely  fixed  upon  brick  piers. 

1451.  To  put  to  the  doorways  and  to  the  stair- 
case leading  down  to  the  basement-story,  steps  landings  and  risers 
of  3  in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone,  wrought  with  fair  tooled  edges, 
and  securely  pinned  into  the  brickwork. 

1 452.  To  put  to  stcp3  of  stone  from  Bramley- 
Fall  (or  of  Craig-leith  or  of  Purbeck  or  other  stone  as  the  case 
may  be)  scantling  by  ,  properly  back-jointed 
tooled  (or  rubbed  fairly  as  the  case  may  be)  all  over,  and  securely 
fixed. 

1453.  (See  Index.) 

A  principal  staircase  may  be  made  of  Craig-leith  stone, 
which,  however,  though  it  may  wear  less,  will  not  appear  so 
handsome. 

Except  in  the  best  work,  moulded  soffits  to  the  steps  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  stone  may  then  be  cut  plain  dia- 
gonally at  the  bottom;  but  the  soffit  of  a  stone  staircase  may 
be  made  very  handsome  by  being  wrought  in  panels,  either 
with  plain  or  enriched  mouldings.  Wooden  staircases  ought 
to  receive  general  reprehension ;  and  although  a  wainscot 
staircase  (if  not  burnt  J  may  wear  longer  than  a  staircase 
of  stone  (  unless  of  very  hard  stone  J,  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  use  of  wood  in  such  a  situation,  the  noise 
caused  by  trampling  upon  which  is  not  among  its  virtues. 


FAIT 


Yorkshire  atone 
back  staircase. 

Cittern  (If  any.) 


Sink*. 

Wine-cellar. 

Cold  bath. 

Marble  chimney- 
pieces,  &c. 


Portland  stone 
chimney-pieces. 


Portland  stone 
slabs. 


Hearth*. 


Granite  bases  to 
heel-posts  of 
stable  (if  any). 

Granite  sill  to 
stable-door. 

Granite  continu- 
ous sill  under 
story-posts  (if 
any). 


Dutchess  slating 
to  present 
buildings. 

Countess  slating 
to  office-build- 
ings. 
Bond,  &c. 

Reparation. 


(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  §  1278.) 
(See  J  1131.) 
(See  Index.) 

1454.  (Insert  here  a  list  of  the  value  of  the  several  ma 
chimney-pieces.     Sce$  1126.) 

1455.  To  put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  jambs  mantle 
shelf,  each  of  Portland  stone,  2J  ins.  thick,  and  9  ins.  wide. 

1456.  To  put  to  all  the  other  fire-places  throughout 
building,  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  of  1^  in.  Portland  si 
6  ins.  wide. 

1457.  To  put  to  all  the  fire-places  which  have  not  mi 
slabs,  slubs  of  Portland  stone  full  l\  ins.  thick,  full  18  ins.  i 
and  16  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney-opening.    (See  §  1020.] 

1458.  To  put  to  all  the  fire-places  throughout  the  buile 
back  hearths  or  2$  in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  §  1256.) 


SLATER.     See  §§  542—3. 


(See  Index.) 

(See  §  1023.) 

(Sec  §  1024,  and  Index.) 

(See  $  1025.) 


New  materials. 

Timber  and 
deals. 

Sundries. 
Centering. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—40.) 
(See  §  1029.) 
(See}  1031.) 
(See  §  1032.) 
(See  $  1141.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


(If  any.) 


CWigtoitoae- 


BooWnber  (See 
11038.) 


WoU-brkb. 


(Sec  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 

1459.  To  put  round  the  buildings  the  following  bond-timber 
scantling  4  ins.  by  24-ius.  lapped  ut  least  G  ins.  at  all  the  joints, 
and  securely  spiked. 

Round  the  ground-story  and  one-pair  story  of*  the  principal 

building  three  tiers  in  each  story. 
Round  the  assembly-room  five:  tiers. 
Round  each  story  of  the  stable-buildings  one  tier. 
Round  each  story  above  the  basement  to  all  the  other  parts  of 

the  buildings  two  tiers. 

1460.  To  put  in  the  brickwork,  all  wood-bricks  which  may 
be  requisite  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  lintels  and  for  fixing 
such  finishings  as  may  so  require. 


Lint*. 


Onuriloorinf 
omtbaeellan 
***  h*wnent  not 
aicta. 


Olhrr  ground 
flooring. 


Floor  of  the 
assembly -room. 


(See$  1041.) 

1461.  Oak  wall-plate  pitched  all  over  and  laid 
upon  a  set-off  and  not  in  the  wall  (see  In- 
dex for  observations  relative  to  pitch,) 

Girders  (if  any)  ... 
Binders  (if  any)  ... 

vOlolS  ..a  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

lj-in.  yellow  deal  wrought  flooring-boards  listed  free 
from  sap-wood,  rebated  and  filleted  on  the  under- 
side, edge-nailed  and  laid  with  straight  joints     ... 

1462.  Oak  sleepers 

Oak  (or  fir  as  the  case  may  be)  joists     ... 
l£-in.  yellow  deal  wrought  flooring-boards  listed  free 
from  sap-wood,  edge-nailed  and  laid  with  straight 

JOllllS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

1463.  Wall-plates 

Girders  (if  any)  ... 

Binders  (if  any)  ... 
Trimmers  and  trimming-joists    ... 
l^-in.  right  Dutch  Wainscot  batten-flooring  free  from 
sap-wood,  edge-nailed  and  laid  with  straight  joints 


Ins.       In*. 


bv  4 


5 

n 


3 
24 


6 


r; 


Floon  of  the 
lofta. 


.> 


1464.  Wall-plate3 

Girders  (if  any)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Binder  over  each  stable  heel-post,  wrought  fair  and 
beaded  on  the  edge  (or  the  binders  may  be  cased 
with  inch  or  j-in.  deal  wrought  tongued  and  bead- 
ed, and  with  cornices  of  wood  or  of  plaster  there- 
on) to  form  the  stable-ceilings  into  as  many  punels 
as  sians        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   i **         It 

Linings  of  inch  yellow  deal  with  moulding  all  round  the  stable- 
walls  to  range  with  and  answer  to  the  mouldings  and  fascia* 
of  the  binders. 

Inch  yellow  deal  beaded  linings  round  the  well-holes  (if  any)  in 
the  stable-ceilings. 

t  t — n-Jl 


PART  IL 

1  j-in.  yellow  deal  rebated  and  filleted  floorings-boards  listed  free 

from  sap-wood  and  laid  folding, 
lj-in.  yellow  deal  wrought  grooved  cross-tongaed  and  mortise- 

clamped  flaps  hung  in  the  well-holes  (if  any)  with  strong 

joints  and  with  a  strong  flush  ring  to  each. 


Floors  to  the 
principal  cham- 
ber*, and  to 


the 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


Floon  to  the 
remainder  of 
the  buildings. 


1405.  Wall-plates 

Girders  (if  any) 

Binders  {if  any) 

aJOlSlS  •••  •••  ••■  ... 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists    ... 

1  £-in.  yellow  deal  clean  wrought  batten  flooring  listed 
free  from  sap-wood,  edge-nailed  and  laid  with 
straight  joints  ...         ...         ...         •••         ... 

1466.  Wall-plates  ... 

Girders  (if  any}  ... 

Binders  (if  any)  ... 

Joists        ... 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

Inch  white  deal  flooring-boards  listed  free  from  sap- 
wood  and  laid  folding 


Int.      Is* 
6        4 


... 

•  •■ 

•  <• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•  a. 

a. a 

■  a. 

•  a. 

•  a. 

•  aa 

•  •• 

•  *. 

aaa 

•  •a 

•  •a 


Principal  roof. 
(See  H  430—48.) 


•  •• 


•  aa 


•  •a 


•  •a 


•  •• 


aaa 


aaa 


a  a. 


aaa 


..a 


aaa 


aaa 


Roof  over  the 
minor  buildings. 


1467.  Wall-plates   ... 
No.  —  He-beams 
No.  —  Ring-posts  (if  any) 
No.  —  Queen-posts  (if  any) 

No.  —  Principals  

No.  —  Collar-beams  (if  any)     ... 
No.  —  Straining-pieces  (if  any) 

No.  —  Struts      

No.  —  Angle-ties  (each  ft.  long) 

No.  —  Dragon-pieces 

Pole-plat  cs  

*  u  runs      ...  ...  ...  ...  • 

r\  Hirers      ...  ...  ...  ..a  < 

Ridge  and  hips  rounded  for  lead  

ij-in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2£-ins.  wide 

Binding-joists       

Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  binders 

(Sec  Index  for  iron-work.) 


1468.  Wall -plates 

No.  —  Tie-beams 

No.  —  Angle-ties  (each         ft.  long)  ... 

No.  —  Dragon-pieces 

Avuiit  rs      ...  ...  ...  a(>  . .. 

Hips  and  Ridges  rounded  for  lead 

jj-in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2J-ins.  wide 


... 


... 


aaa 


a*. 


Roof*  over  I  hi* 
stable  ut lifts. 


... 
... 


. .. 

a*. 


aa. 
... 


a. a 
... 


... 


•  aa 


6 


8  J       H 


.) 


1469.  Wall-plates    ... 
No.         Tie-beams 

No.         Angle-ties,  each        ft.  long.    • 
No.         Dragon-pieces    ... 

Rafters      

} -in  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2}  ins.  wide. 

(Fnscrt  thv  scantlings  of  trusses  and  purlins,  if  any.) 

0 


5  by  4 


CHAPTER  V. 


Gotten. 


FkMiuand 
eavev'-boards 
(if  any.) 
Moulded  skirt- 

illfl. 


Tonu  skirtingi. 


Square  skirting. 


Battening. 
(See  Index.) 


Cradling. 


Windows  with 
French  casements 
(if  any.) 
Windows  with 
mahogany  sashes 
(if  any.) 
Windows  with 
wainscot  sashes 
i if  any.) 
Windows  with 
2f  in.  deal  sashes. 

Windows  with 
2  in.  deal  sashes. 

Windows  with  If 
in.  deal  sashes. 

Other  windows  to 
stables,  Sec. 

Boxed  shutters. 


(Sec  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 

1470.  To  put  round  the  assembly-room,  the  coffee-room,  the 
dining-room,  the  ladies'-room,  the  entrance-hall,  the  principal 
lobbies,  and  moulded  skirtings  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  with  rebated  plinths  of  inch  yellow  deal, 
ploughed  grounds,  and  all  requisite  backings,  and  other  proper 
appertenances. 

■ 

1471.  To  put  all  round  the  chambers  on  the  one-pair  story, 
and  round  the  inch  deal  torus  skirting  8$  ins* 
high,  fixed  with  proper  ploughed  grounds. 

1472.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  plastered  apartments, 
passages,  lobbies  and  closets  throughout  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
with  inch-deal  square  skirting  8  ins.  high,  plugged  to  the  walls. 

1478.  To  batten  with  inch  yellow  deal  2  J  ins.  wide,  the 
external  walls  of  the  entrance-hall,  coffee-room,  and  assembly-room. 

1474.  To  put  cradling  and  bracketing  of  inch  yellow  deal, 
securely  fixed  to  receive  the  coffered  ceilings  of  the  entrance-hall, 
principal  stair-case,  assembly-room  and  coffee-room,  the  arched 
and  groined  ceilings  of  the  passages  and  lobbies,  and  the  entabla- 
tures of  the  colonnades  in  the  entrance-hall  corridor  and  assembly- 
room  :  all  the  arched  cradling  is  to  be  in  two  thicknesses  of  inch 
deal. 

1475.  The  modern  method  of  plastering  arched-work 
upon  wood,  is  extremely  reprehensible :  arches  of  brick  should 
be  adopted  upon  all  possible  occasions,  thereby  rot  com- 
bustion, and  in  general  cracks  in  the  plastering,  will  be 
prevented.  It  is  the  author's  intention  to  try  the  use  of 
cradling  of  wicker-work,  where  great  lightness  will  ho 
required,  and  he  proposes  also  to  try  cradling  of  copper 
wire-work  ;  where  great  lightness  will  be  required  in  fire- 
proof buildings :  this  kind  of  cradling  will  need  no  laths. 
(See  $  332.) 

1476.  (Sec  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

r  t  2 


PART 


Shuuert  hunf 

a*  SASheS. 

Onlside  stutters. 


Wui.low-liz.ir.p. 

Slihoinajr  dt*>r» 

•if  any.- 

Wainscot  doors 
lifany.. 

2}  in.  deal  exter- 
nal doors. 

2  in.  deal  inter 
aal  doors. 

2  In.  deal  ex- 
ternal doors. 

1}  in.  deal  d».v:s 
Ledged  docr>. 

Principal  en- 
trance gates. 

Coach-house 
gates. 

Door-cases  - 

Dour-  linings . 
Door-proumN. 

ArcMtravi-». 

Moulding  as  ar 
chitraves  tu  uther 
doors  and  tu  win- 
dows. 

t}uaitcrvil-yur- 
tiiioiiv 

2-in.  framed  deal 
partitions. 

Deal  or  wainscot 
sky  lights  lif  any ). 

Mctn)  sky-lights 
i  if  any). 

Wainscot- titairs 
tif  any). 

Deal  irtairs  (if 
any). 

Closets'. 
Hot- bath. 
Watir-cloM'ts 
Privicv 
Cisterns. 

Sinks*. 

Drt»cr». 


(See  Index.) 

(See  Index. ) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index. ) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index. ) 

(See  Index.) 

(Sec  Index. ) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 
( See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  JO  544— 00.  1  (!.>()- 

(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index. ) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(Seo  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 


V2,  and  Index.) 


%ER  V. 

»d  1477.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  entrance-hall,  the  principal 

corridor,  and  the  assembly-room,  columns  according  to  tno  draw- 

#  ings,  with  shafts  of  2  in.,  yellow  deal  firmly  glued  and  blocked 

together  with  bases  of  yellow  deal  and  with  capitals  accurately 

formed  of ,  and  secured  firmly  to  the  shafts. 

1478.  The  capitals  of  the  internal  columns  and  pilasters,  may 
be  of  plaster  or  glue-putty  composition,  or  they  may  be  of  wood, 
or  principally  of  cast-iron. 

1479.  The  use  of  wooden  columns  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  discouraged  ;  it  is  true  that  small  internal  fluted  columns 
of  stone  are  liable  to  be  damaged,  but  as  they  are  mostly  painted 
this  damage  can  bo  repaired.  Wooden  columns  formed  of  very 
small  pieces  glued  together,  are  very  subject  to  start  apart  by 
damp  destroying  the  glue  ;  and  columns  formed  of  solid  timber 
arc  liable  to  acquire  a  rough  surface  by  the  cracking  and  opening 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  seasoning.     (Sec  $$  551 — 557.) 

1 480.  To  provide  and  fix  the  several  pilasters  according  to 
the  drawings,  with  shafts  of  l£-in.  yellow  deal  grooved  cross- 
tongued  glued  and  blocked,  and  with  moulded  bases  and  capitals. 

1481.  If  the  pilasters  be  swelled  or  be  fluted,  they  will 
require  to  be  thicker  in  proportion,  and  if  they  project  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  wood,  they  will  require  to  be  mitred  at  their 
angles. 

148*2.  If  there  are  to  be  any  cores  of  wood  or  iron  concealed 
within  the  columns,  the  Specification  must  contain  an  explanation 
accordingly. 

148,3.  Also  if  there  is  to  be  any  trusscd-work  of  timber  or 
iron  concealed  in  the  entablature,  the  Drawings  and  Specification 
must  contain  the  requisite  explanation  for  it. 

(Seo  Index.) 
,„„.  (Sec  Index.) 

(Seo  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(Sec  Index.) 
m  (See  Index.) 

*.  (Sec  Index.) 

fir-  (See  J  1071.) 

ic.  (See|)  1070.) 


PART  It 


L.  P.  F.  and  8.  to 
ceilings. 


L.  P.  F.  and  S. 

quartered-pur- 
fJtion*. 

Render  float  and 
•et. 


Rough  stucco. 


Trowelled  stucco. 


Cornices,  deco- 
rations, &c. 


Parker's  cement 
skirting. 


Whitiug. 


Colouring. 


Limu-vrliitiiit:. 


PLASTERER. 

1484.  To  lath  piaster  float  and  set  ceilings  to  each  stay 
above  the  basement  story,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bmkfiags 
(except  to  the  coach-houses.) 

1485.  To  lath  plaster  float  and  set,  the  quartcred-pordtioBi 

on  the  attic  stories  of  the  buildings. 

148(5.  To  render  float  and  set  the  brickwork  of  the  attic 
stories  of  the  buildings. 

1487.  To  plaster  the  sides  of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  office- 
passages,  with  the  best  floated  rough  stucco  lathed  where  requisite. 

1488.  To  plaster  the  sides  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  ground- 
story,  and  one-pair  story,  with  the  best  floated  and  trowelled  stucco 
lathed  where  requisite. 

1489.  To  run  round  the  ground-etory  and  one-pair  story  of 
the  principal  building,  the  several  plaster  cornices  with  enrich- 
ments according  to  the  drawings ;  and  to  execute  in  like  manner 
the  several  plaster  entablatures  and  other  mouldings  and  deco- 
rations. 

To  form  all  the  panelled-work,  beams,  arches,  and  margins,  in 
gauged  stuff;  and  to  provide  and  fix  in  the  situation  shown  by  the 
drawings,  the  several  flowers  properly  modelled. 

1490.  To  form  round  the  kitchen  and  other  plastered  offices, 
and  round  the  office-passages,  lobbies  and  closets,  skirtings  of 
Parker's  cement  stucco  9  ins.  high,  and  1+  in.  thick,  whitened 
while  yet  wet  and  when  dry  teinted  stone  colour. 

1491.  To  whiten  the  whole  of  the  ceilings,  mouldings,  enta- 
blatures, flowers,  and  other  plaster  enrichments. 

If  any  of  the  best  plasterers  tvork  is  to  be  teinted  of  any 
colours,  such  work  will  be  better  performed  in  distemper  oy 
the  painters. 

1492.  To  finish  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be  by 
the  architect  directed,  the  plastering  to  the  sides  of  the  rooms 
closets  and  passages  of  the  attic-story. 

1493.  To  stop  and  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  stables 
and  coach-houses,  the  lofts,  the  harness-room,  the  larder,  the  scul- 
lery, and  of  the  cellars,  including  all  the  timbers  floors  roofing  and 
vaulting  above  the  same. 


PLUMBER. 


/  lb.  gutter* 

7  lb.  Hats. 

t  lb.  millcti-lcari 
.flashing*.  .'■  in*, 
wide. 


(See  J)  1423.) 
(Sec  J  1424.) 
(See  ij  14-21!.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


■tm-iaahJnga, 
Bibb,  average 
width. 

Hb.miHed-leadto 
Mp»  and  ridges, 
IS  in*,  wide. 
I  lb.  milled  lead 
todonnen. 

6  lb.  mflled-lead 
mud  aky-lighu. 

I  lb.  milled-lead 
to  external  wood 
curake»  (if  any). 

Cbterni. 


links. 


Water-dotet 
apparatus. 

Common  water- 


Laying  on  water. 
Pump*  (if  any). 
Cold-bath. 
Hot-bath. 

Iron  eavei'-gnt- 
tering  (if  any). 

Copper  cavc»'- 
gattertng(if  any). 

4-in.  B.  W.  V. 
3ft-in.  R.  W.  P. 
3-in.  R.W.  P. 

Extra  lead-work. 
Copper  nail*. 


(Sec  §  1201.) 

(Sec  §  1427.) 
(See  $  1428.) 
(See  J  1427.) 
(See  §  1207.) 

(SccJ  1211.) 
(Sec}  1211.) 
(Sec  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  §  1212.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(Sec  Index.) 


PAINTER. 


Preparation. 


5  time*  in  oil. 


4  times  in  oil. 


1494.  To  knot  with  silver  loaf,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every 
part,  and  prcimre  properly,  all  the  wood-work,  stucco-work,  iron- 
work, and  other  works,  which  are  intended  to  bo  painted. 

1495.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  iron- 
work of  every  kind  throughout  all  the  buildings  and  their  fittings 
and  appertenances,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  being  done  with 
red  lead  paint. 

1496.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  l)cst  oil-colour,  all  the 
stucco-work  ana  all  the  internal  and  external  wood-works  and 
other  works  which  are  usually  painted,  throughout  all  the  build- 
ings and  their  fittings  and  apfiertenances. 


1407.  To  comb  finely  and  grain  in  the  very    ._. 
imitation   nf  nnirwnt   the  whole  of  the  doors  and  il  nil  Balajfl 
and  I  he  wainscot  tings,  skirtings,  shutters,  sashes,  and  other  now- 
works  of  the  windows  to  the 


1409.  To  paint  in  the  very  best  manner  ii 
marble  the  columns,  pilasters,  and 
,  and  to  paint  in  the  very  best  maun 

of  marble  the  columns,  pilasters,  and 

of  the 

I  SOU,  To  varnish  with  the  very  best  copal  the  whole  of  the 
imitatiuoe  of  wood  and  marble.  Ilia  columns  and  pilasters  having 
eight  (or  less  as  the  case  may  bo  according  to  the  goodness  of  ibt 
work)  tuats  of  varnish,  each  coat  of  varnish  polished  thoroughly 
to  a  perfect  gloss,  and  all  the  other  imitations  having  two  coatiaf 
varnish. 

1501.  To  flat  citra  the  wood-work  of  the 
and  the  whole  of  the  stucco-work  ;  the  wood-work  of 
is  to  be  finished  in  ihree  tcints. 

1502.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  on  the  outside  thereof 
dark  purple  brawn  :  nil  (In;  other  painting  is  to  be  finished  of 
such  tcints  of  stone-colour  or  other  colours  of  cfjual  value  as  the 
survivor  shall  direct. 


I,itl3.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  coffee-room  and  of  the 
with  the  best  clear  polished  plate-glass. 

l.iiit.   To  glaze  the  windows  (rf  the  assembly-room,  the  skv 
light*  tu  and  the  windows  of  all  the  remainder  of  tfie 

prom  id  -lory  anil  one-pair  story  (those  to  the  kitchen  ofticesiuiil 
those  to  the  excepted)  with  the  verv  licst  Newcastle 

gla-is. 


1J(N>.  To  glaze  the  window  of  the  principal  staircase  and  of 
the  with  stained  glass  according  to  the  drawings. 

IJS07.  To  glare  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows,  sashes,  and 
lights  throughout  the  buildings  «ilh  good  2nd  Newcastle  crown 
glass. 

1  i(>8.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  lie  properly  bedded, 
braided,  and  Wk-puttiod,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect 
immediately  before  the  final  rendering  up  of  all  the  other  work* 
as  complete. 


HAPTER  VI. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

oku  of  specification  to  be  inserted  in  an  Agreement/^  the  purchasing  of  or 
for  taking  upon  lease  a  House  not  yet  finished,  according  to  which  speci- 
fication the  House  is  to  be  finished  by  the  builder  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  tease 
or  conveyance. 

Particulars  for  finishing  a  House  and  Premises  situate  on  the  West  side 
of  the  Road  from  ,  the  carcase  of  which  house  is 

already  erected,  being  the  most  southern  of  three  houses  which  are  now 
being  constructed  by  Mr.  ,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a 

piece  of  ground  which  he  lioldt  of 

ROOFS. 


1509.  To  take  off  the  present  covering  of  the  roofs,  to  lay 
all  the  gutters  of  the  premises  with  inch  yellow  deal  gutter- 
boards  and  7  lb.  cast-lead  (or  6  lb.  milled-lead,  as  the  case  may  be) 
with  current  1  J-in.  to  every  10  ft.  run,  and  with  2£-in.  rebated 
drips ;  to  batten  all  the  roofs  with  }-in.  yellow  deal,  and  to  slate 
the  whole  of  the  roofs  with  the  best  Countess  slates  nailed  with 
copper  nails,  pointed  on  the  inside  with  stone  lime  mortar  with 
hair  therein,  and  filleted  with  Parker's  cement,  cast-iron  nails 
being  first  driven  into  the  brickwork  to  secure  the  filleting. 


ATTIC  STORY. 

1510.  To  lay  the  floors  with  inch  white  deal  (or  yellow  deal, 
as  the  case  mav  be)  clear  of  sap-wood ;  to  fit  up  the  windows  with 
14- in.  yellow  deal  ovolo  sashes  glazed  with  2nd  Newcastle  crown 
gfass  and  double  hung  with  large  patent  lines,  iron  weights,  iron 
pulleys,  and  spring  fastenings,  in  (leal  cased  frames  with  English 
oak  sunk  sills  ;  to  put  round  the  windows  j-in.  tongued  and 
beaded  and  quirked  linings  ;  to  fit  up  the  doorways  with  lj-in. 
yellow  deal  square  framed  four-panel  doors  hung  in  1  J-in.  beaded 
and  single  rebated  linings  ;  to  skirt  the  whole  of  the  story  with 
j-in.  yellow  deal,  6  in.  high,  plugged  to  the  walls ;  to  put  ceiling- 
joists  3  in.  by  2  in.  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  binders  of  the 
roof.  To  lath  plaster  float  and  set  the  ceilings  and  quartered 
partitions  of  the  whole  of  the  story ;  to  render  float  and  set  all 
the  brickwork,  to  whiten  the  ceiling,  to  colour  the  sides  of  the 
back-room  and  of  the  closets,  and  to  hang  the  walls  of  the  front- 
rooin  and  of  the  closet  thereto  attached  with  figured  paper  cut 
close,  value  I  $d.  per  yard. 


TWO-PAIR  STORY. 


1511.  To  lay  the  floors  with  inch  white  deal  (or  yellow  deal, 
as  the  case  may  be)  clear  of  sap-wood  ;  to  fit  up  all  the  windows  * 
with  deal  cased  frames  with  English  oak  sunk  sills,  and  2-in.  yellow 
deal  ovolo  sashes  glazed  with  2nd  Newcastle  crown  glass,  and 
double  hang  with  the  best  large  patent  lines  and  iron  'Rev&ta* 
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and  iron  (or  brass,  as  the  case  may  be)  axle-pulleys,  and  neh 
square  framed  window-backs  and  }-in.  yellow  deal  window-lioingB ; 
to  ]>rovide  and  hang  1  J-in.  yellow  deal  four-panel  moulded  and 
square  framed  doors  with  lj-in.  yellow  deal  doublo-rebated 
linings  ;  to  put  inch  yellow  deal  grounds  and  also  moulded  archi- 
traves round  the  windows  and  on  both  sides  of  each  door  ;  to  put 
to  each  room  a  Portland  stone  chimney-piece,  with  a  slab  of  Spin. 
Portland  stone,  wood  (or  stone,  as  the  case  may  be)  mantle-ahelf 
and  dressings  and  a  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  hearth  ;  to  put  tiro 
closets  in  the  front  room  with  lj-in.  square  framed  (or  moulded,  as 
the  case  maybe)  fronts  and  doors  with  mouldings  round  the  doors 
to  correspond  with  the  architraves,  and  with  three  shelves  in  each 
closet  ;  to  skirt  the  rooms  and  the  closets  with  J-in.  yellow  deal 
8  ins.  high,  fixed  with  proper  ploughed  grounds  ;  to  lath,  plaster, 
float,  set,  and  whiten  the  ceilings ;  to  run  a  plain  cornice  8  ins. 
girth  round  each  room  ;  to  lath  the  partitions  and  to  plaster,  float, 
set,  and  hang  with  paper  of  the  value  of  5d.  per  yard  and  border 
3d.  per  yard  all  the  sides  of  the  rooms  and  closets. 


ONE-PAIR  STORY. 


1512.  To  lay  the  whole  of  the  story  with  inch  (or  l£-in.,  at 
the  case  may  be)  vellow  deal  floor  clear  of  sap-wood ;  to  fit  up  the 
windows  with  ileal  cased  frames,  with  English  oak  sunk  sills,  and 
2-in.  yellow  deal  astragal  and  hollow  sashes  glazed  with  the  best 
Newcastle  glass,  and  double  hung  with  large  patent  lines,  brass  axle- 
pulleys,  and  iron  weights,  1^-in.  moulded  window-backs,  elbows, 
and  soffits.  I -in.  bead-but t  back-linings,  and  lj-in.  moulded  and 
square-framed  shutters  and  back-flaps,  hung  with  strong  hinges, 
brass  furniture,  and  strong  spring  shutter-bars  complete,  in  lf-in. 
proper  boxings  with  mouldings  to  correspond  with  the  door- 
architraves  ;  to  provide  and  hang  2-in.  yellow  deal  four-pane! 
moulded  doors  with  the  best  mortise-locks  with  brass  furniture,  in 
1  J-in.  yellow  deal  double-rebated  linings,  with  grounds  and  archi- 
traves on  each  side  complete  as  described  to  the  two-pair  story ; 
to  put  round  both  rooms  moulded  skirtings  1  ft.  2  in.  high  with 
inch  yellow  deal  plinths,  ploughed  grounds  and  backings  complete; 
to  put  a  clo>et  in  the  back  room  the  same  as  described  for  the 
two-pair  story,  moulded  to  correspond  with  the  other  joiner's  work 
of  this  story  ;  to  put  *2J-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  hearths,  a 
good  chimney-piece  and  slab  of  veined  marble  in  the  front  room 
value  £ly  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing,  and  a  2-in.  Port- 
land stone  slab  and  a  good  Portland  stone  boxed  chimney-piece  in 
the  back  room  ;  to  lath,  plaster,  float,  set,  and  whiten  the  ceil- 
ings ;  to  put  a  cornice  round  each  room  15  ins.  girth,  with  en- 
riched sotlit  and  bed  moulding  ;  to  lath  the  partitions,  and  to 
plaster,  float,  set,  under-line  with  strong  cartridge-]>aper  and  hang 
with  figured  paper  value  lOrf.  per  yard,  and  border  value  3d.  per 
vard  all  the  sides  of  the  rooms  and  of  the  closets. 


GROUND  STORY. 


1513.  To  fit  up  the  sides  of  the  fire-places,  with  four  dwarf 
closets  with  1  {-in.  moulded  fronts  and  doors,  inch  Spanish  maho- 
gany moulded  tops  with  mahogany  skirtings  oyer  the  same,  and 
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to  put  one  shelf  in  each  closet ;  to  form  folding-doors  between  the 
two  rooms  to  correspond  in  finishing  with  the  other  doors  ;  to  put 
in  the  rooms  two  good  chimney-pieces  of  veined  marble,  with 
Yorkshire  stone  hearths  and  Portland  stone  slabs,  value  altogether 
to  the  two  chimneys  .£12.,  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing ;  to 
put  to  the  back  parlour  2  in.  yellow  deal  moulded  French  case- 
ments hung  in  nr  proper  door-awes  with  English  oak  sunk  sills ; 
and  in  other  respects  to  fit  up  both  rooms  as  described  for  the 
one-pair  story. 


KITCHEN. 


lol4.  To  put  at  the  sides  of  the  fire-place,  two  closets  with 
throe  shelves  in  each  thereof;  to  lay  the  floor  with  1  j-in.  yellow 
deal  listed  free  from  sop-wood  on  fir  joists,  English  oak  sleepers 
and  brick  piers,  with  the  ground  excavated  full  6  ins.  below  the 
sleepers  ;  to  put  inch  yellow  deal  square  skirting  6  ins.  wide  (or 
skirting  of  Parker's  cement  as  the  case  may  be),  to  fit  up  the 
wiudow,  with  1£  in.  ovolo  sashes  glazed  with  second  Newcastle 
glass*  complete,  and  double-hung  with  large  patent  lines  iron 
weights,  and  iron  pullics,  in  deal-cosed  frames  with  English  oak 
sunk  sills  ;  to  put  1  j-in.  bead-butt  and  square-framed  outside  shut- 
ters, hung  with  strong  hinges  and  bolts  complete  ;  to  put  an  1  j-in. 
yellow  deal  four-pannel  moulded  and  square-framed  door,  with 
lock  and  hinges,  and  1  -J-in.  linings  with  mouldings  round  the  same ; 
to  put  a  2-in.  Portland  stone  chimney-piece,  and  a  2-in.  Portland 
stone  slab,  wood  mantle-shelf  and  dressings,  and  2A  in.  Yorkshire 
stone  hearths  ;  to  lay  on  the  water  with  }-in.  strong  lead  pipe  ;  to 
provide  and  fix  a  cistern  to  contain  100  gallons  ;  with  u  case  or  1  i-in. 
yellow  deal,  and  line  the  bottom  thereof  with  8  lb.  cast-lead,  and 
the  sides  thereof  with  5  lb.  inilled-lead  (or  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
cistern  of  strong  slate  secured  together  by  sufficient  copper  bolts), 
to  put  over  the  cistcru  u  cover  of  J-in.  yellow  deal ;  and  to  put  a 
Yorkshire  stone-sink  with  strong  2-in.  waste  pipe,  and  brass  bell- 
trapped  grate  thereto  complete  ;  to  provide  and  fix  a  good 
dresser  with  2-in.  clean  deal  top,  inch  yellow  deal  pot-board,  and 
with  drawers  shelves  and  cut-standards  complete  ;  to  lath  where 
requisite  plaster  set  and  whiten  the  ceiling,  and  plaster  set  and 
colour  the  sides  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  closets  attached  thereto. 


CELLARS. 


1515.  To  repair  and  make  good  all  the  vaulting,  with 
the  requisite  new  sound  stock-bricks,  and  to  point  the  brickwork 
where  requisite  ;  to  inclose  the  cellars  with  new  brickwork  and 
inch  yellow  deal  cross-tongued  and  ledged  doors  in  fir  proper 
door-cases  4  ins.  by  5  ins.,  with  strong  hinges  and  copper-warded 
stock-locks  ;  to  pave  all  the  cellars  with  bard  stock-bricks  laid  flat 
in  mortar,  and  grouted  between  the  joints  with  liquid  mortar  ;  to 
fit  up  the  wine-cellar  with  two  tiers  of  S-in.  1  orkshire  *gtone 
shelves  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  with  bearers  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  ; 
and  to  fit  np  the  coal-cellar  door  with  \±-\n.  yellow  deal  sliding* 
c<>a! -boards  4  ft.  high. 

i-  u  2 


1516.  To  lit  up  the  water-closet,  with  apparatus  cistern  pipes    ' 

Honduras  mahogany   scat   riser   and   flap,  door,   skirting.  Boor,    ' 

piaster! j i ir,  and  paper-hanging  complete.     (See  Index  for 
closets.) 


STAIR-CASE  and  PASSAGE. 

1517.  To  put  inch  clean  yellow  deal  steps,  risers  and  landing! 
with  returned  moulded  nosings,  1  j-in.  yellow  deal,  sunk  moulded 
cut  and  mitred  string-boards,  strong  square  bar-balusters,  each 
tenth  baluster  being  of  wrought-iron,  turned  and  framed  newel),  | 
moulded  (mud-rail  of  Spanish  mahogany  up  two  stories  and  of  deal 
to  all  the  remainder  of  the  stair-case,  curtail-atep  and  scroll  at  the 
ground-sin ry,  windows  the  same  as  to  the  two-pair  story,  #-'m. 
vellow  deal  torus -skirting  with  grounds  complete,  plaster-moulded 
block  cornice,  arch  and  two  enriched  plaster-trusses  in  the  passage; 
to  lath  where  requisite,  plaster,  float,  set  and  whiten  the  ceilings 
and  strings  ;  uud  to  plaster,  float,  set  and  hang  with  figured  paper, 
value  (id.  per  vard  cut  close,  all  the  sides  of  the  stair-cage  and 
postage  l'i'"in  the  basement  story  upwards  (or  stucco  and  paint 
(bur  rimiM  us  ilus  ease  may  Ik-.) 


OUTSIDE. 

ijlS.  To  make  perfect  oil  the  brick-work;  to  cut  out  and 

make  (juuil  iii  a  secure,  ucat.  and  workmanlike  manner  with  new 
sound  bricks  and  new  quick  Parker's  cement  to  all  the  sett  lemenls 
user  (he  front  entrance  aud  ;  to  inclose  the  fore-cnuxt 

as  to  the  adjoining  bouse  with  iron  rails,  gate,  and  Portland  stone 
curb  :  mid  (o  provide  and  lay  two  courses  of  2.j-in.  Yorkshire 
paving  imlside  the  railing  i  to  put  a  Portland  stone  sobd  step  to 
the  principal  front  door-way  uud  2J-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving 
4  ft.  wide  IVimi  the  outer  gate  up  lo  the  principal  front  door-wav ; 

ut  solid  IV '     '  ''  ' 

ic  garden. 

1")1°.  To  raise  the  south  garden-wall  2  feet  higher  with  new 
grey  slock  brick-work  set  in  stone-lime  mortar;  to  inclose  the 
cast  end  of  the  intended  garden  with  a  wall  to  correspond  with 
the  south  garden-wall  wlien  raised  ;  to  ruke  out,  point  with  stone- 
lime  muTtur,  and  make  complete  all  the  present  walling  round  the 
intended  garden  ;  anil  to  finish  all  the  garden  walls  with  brick-ou- 
edge  and  double  plain  tile  cresting,  both  sot  in  and  jointed  with 
good  ijnick  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in 

GENERALLY. 

I J20.  To  make  perfect  the  whole  of  the  carcase,  providing  fur 
that  purpose  all  requisite  new  Baltic  yellow  fir- timber,  all  requisite 
new  brick-work,  and  all  other  requisite  materials  ;   to  complete 
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the  cellar  with  all  fitting!  requisite  thereto ;  and  to  finish  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  premises  with  all  labour,  materials,  iron- 
mongery, and  joiner's  work  and  other  works  whatsoever  which  may 
be  necessary  for  rendering  the  whole  of  the  house  and  premises 
complete,  though  not  particularized  in  this  specification  ;  to  paint 
four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  as  may  be  directed  the  whole  of 
the  internal  and  external  works  usually  painted,  and  to  flat  extra 
in  three  tcints  to  match  the  paper  all  the  joiner's  work  of  the 
ground  story  and  one-pair  story  ;  to  make  all  requisite  cess-iiools, 
drains,  and  water-courses  ;  and  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  house 
and  premises  fit  for  occupation,  with  all  the  locks,  keys,  hinges, 
brass-work,  apperteiianccs,  fittings,  and  fixtures  in  every  respect 
complete  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  surveyor  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  (lessee)  to  superintend  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EciFiCATioNyJw  the  erection  of  an  additional  story,^  other  additions,  and  for 
alterations  and  repairs  to  the  house  and  premises  Xo.  , 

belonging  to  ,  according  to  the  following  drawings : — 

No.  1 .  The  plan  of  the  basement  story. 
2.  The  plan  of  the  ground  story. 
8.  The  plan  of  the  one-pair  story. 

4.  The  plan  of  the  intended  new  attic  story,  and  of  the  roofs  over  the 

low  buildings. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  roof  over  the  attic  story, 
ti.  Cross  section  of  the  house. 

7.  Elevation  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house. 

8.  Detuils  of  the  intended  new  shop-front. 

9.  Section  of  the  large  external  cornice  and  pediment. 

BRICKLAYER. 


>tice.&-c.  to  1521.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  and  to  all  the  other 

jtrict-iur-  public  officers  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  intended  works 
the  requisite  notices,  to  obtain  all  requisite  licences,  and  to  pay  to 
the  District-surveyor  and  to  the  other  public  officers  their  proper 
fees  and  charges. 


yor,  Arc. 


iking  down.  ftc.  1522.  To  take  down  the  parapets  and  as  much  of  the  other 

brick-work  of  the  house  and  premises  as  may  be  unsound,  or 
which  will  of  necessity  require  removal  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intended  alterations  and  additions  to  the  house  and 
premises. 

igging,  cartage,  1523.  To  remove  from  the  basement  story  all  the  subdivi- 

-■  sions  thereof,  and  to  remove  from  all  round  tfic  four  walls  the 

ground  and  brick-work  and  other  materials  and  things  at  present 

lessening  the  dimensions  of  the  cellurage.     (This  cellarage  had 

extended  only  partially  under  the  site  of  the  house.) 

1524.  To  excavate  the  basement  story  with  the  new  vaults 
and  areas  intended  to  be  thereto  attached,  so  that  the  story  may  be 

12 


dig  out 

m  may  be  otherwise  found  necessary, 

1523.  Tile  ground  is  to  be  removed  to  full  12  in*,  below  the 
paving  and  boarded  floor  of  the  ground-story  of  the  back  buildinp. 

I52G.  To  beat  down  and  consolidate  the  ground  under  iD 
the  fooling  ;  tn  Git  iii  again  and  consolidate  tne  ground  w  tin" 
brick-work,  and  as  may  be  otherwise  found  necessary  to  the  hove. 
buildings,  and  premises. 

1527.  To   remove   and   cart  away  all   the  superfluous  earth, 

Cm  id,  useless  materia]*,  and  rubbish,  and  leave  the  whole  of  the 
ise,  buildings,  and  premises  finally  clear  from  rubbish. 

152ft.  To  cut  anil  parget  in  the  old  brick-work  perpendicular 
indents  where  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  intended  new 
brick-work  ;  and  to  make  good  in  a  sound  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner all  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the  brick-work  by  cutting 
(he  said  indents. 

152!).  To  under-pin  and  repair  thoroughly  in  the  most  care- 
ful inannur  with  no™  hard  stock,  brick-work  as  may  be  found 
necessary  the  walls  around  the  basement  story. 

l.iMK  To  cut  out  carefully  the  brick-work  for  the  reeeptiiw 
!    of  the  breast -summer  story -posts  and  granite  sill  of  the  intended 
simp-front,  and  to  make  good    thereto  in  the   most  skilful  slid 
workmanlike  manner  with  the  requisite  new  brick-work. 

15:11.  To  cut  out  an  opening  in  the  back-wall  of  the  b&se- 

ment-!-tory,  to  arch  over  the  ..ami',  to  form  on  external  area  round 
the  said  opening  with  walls  of  fl-in.  brick-work,  and  to  put  over 
the  new  area  a  grating  nf  raM-iruu  with  frame-work  one  inch 
square  with  strong  flanges  and  with  bars  J-in.  by  1  in.  and  not 
more  than  \\  in.  apart. 

1532.  To  cut  out  anil  make  good  the  brick-work  in  like 
maimer  between  (lie  intended  shop  and  counting-house,  and  be- 
luecn  tin:  front  area  and  the  basement ;  and  to  turn  thereto  arches 
nf  Ibe  thickness  of  the  wall  and  !)  ins.  wide  in  front ;  and  to  turn 
under  the  same  iijieiiings  coi niter-arches  of  the  same  description, 
I mt  only  of  a  segmental  form  rising  1  foot. 

I,i.1;t.    To  cut  out  the  brick-work  for  the  insertion  of  the 

girders  binder-  plates  ami  as  elsewhere  may  be  found  necessary, 
and  to  make  good  the  brick- work  thereto. 

15:U.  Tins  whole  of  the  brick-work  to  the  above-described 
alterations  ami  repairs  is  lo  lie  set  in  l'arker's  cement  and  clean 
Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

153.5.  To  elect  lie  all  brick-work  requisite  for  forming  and  for 
eimipletinc  the  intended  additions  alterations  and  works  to  the 
bouse  buildings  and  premises  with  the  ap]ierte nances  thereof. 
(See  990— PI.) 


LPTER  VII. 

1536.  To  construct  the  intended  two  new  vaults  in  brick- 
work 9  ins.  thick  with  the  spandrils  over  the  same  filled  up  to  an 
altitude  within  9  ins.  of  the  inside  of  the  vaulting  with  brickbats 
grouted  in  with  liquid  mortar. 

1537.  To  stucco  over  }-in.  thick  with  pure  quick  Parker's 
cement,  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  vaulting  ana  the  whole  of 
the  walls  supporting  the  same. 

«y»,  Ore.  1538.  To  carry  up  the  intended  new  chimneys  according  to 

the  drawings,  and  to  properly  turn  parget  and  core  the  same ;  to 
finish  the  chimney-shafts  with  salient-courses  6  ins.  high  and 
double  plain-tile  cresting  ;  and  to  put  over  each  flue  a  large  sized 
chimney-pot  flanched  round  with  plain-tiles.  The  whole  of  the 
chimney-pots  tile-crestings  and  tile  flanchings  arc  to  be  set  in  and 
to  be  jointed  with  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames 
sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

1539.  To  put  to  the  new  fire-places  on  the  ground-story 
fenders  of  9  in.  brick-work  18  ins.  high  to  support  the  slabs,  and 
to  put  to  all  the  other  new  fire-places  4-in.  bnck  trimmers. 

1540.  To  take  down  and  cut  away  very  carefully  the  whole 
of  the  present  chimneys  of  the  front  parlour  and  back  parlour  on 
the  ground-story;  to  insert  properly  the  four  intended  granite 
corbeilles  for  the  support  of  the  upper  chimneys  ;  and  to  bond  in 
new  brick-work  as  may  be  found  requisite  to  the  old  brick-work 
so  as  to  make  the  same  complete  together.  The  whole  of  the 
brickwork  to  this  work  is  to  be  set  in  new  quick  Parker's  cement 
and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

1541.  To  repair  and  re-set  the  present  copper  with  wrought- 
iron  funiuce-bars,  door,  frame,  fire-bricks,  and  all  other  requisite 
new  proper  work  and  appcrtcnances  complete. 

-estini?,  &c.  1 542.  To  finish  all  the  walls  (which  have  not  other  copings) 

with  brick-on-edge  and  double  plain-tile  cresting,  both  set  in  and 
jointed  with  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clear  Thames  sand 
mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

Mfe.  1543.  To  open  the  ground,  take  up  the  present  drain,  and 

form  an  entire  new  barrel  drain  12  ins.  bore  stuccoed  on  the 
inside  over  the  lower  half  thereof  j-in.  thick  with  quick  new  pure 
Parker's  cement  leading  through  the  whole  length  of  the  premises 
and  carried  quite  into  the  public  sewer,  and  to  put  from  each  soil- 
pipe  rain-water  pipe  and  sink  a  proper  funnel.     (See  $  1104.) 

d  arebe*.  1544.  To  put  to  the  front  windows  of  the  intended  new  attic- 

story,  gauged  arches  to  match  the  present  gauged  arches  in  the 
same  wall,  accurately  cut  and  set  quite  closely,  particularly  at  their 
soffits  and  backs. 

i  arches.  1545.  To  turn  to  all  the  other  openings  the  requisite  arches, 

and  tuck-point  on  their  fronts  and  soffits  all  the  external  arches. 

yg  frr  1 546.  To  bed  in  mortar  the  plates  lintels  bond-timber  tem- 

plets and  wood-bricks,  and  to  bed  and  point  with  lime  and  hair 


/" 


mortar  the  door-case*  window-frame*  and  all  the  other  tl 
or  about  the  house  buildings  and  premise*  which  will  m 


1547.  To  build  under  the  sleepers  of  the  n 
■,  brick  piers  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart  and  emcn  v  ins.  oy  * 
I  9  ins.  high  with  a  foundation  0  ins.  high  9  ins.  by  f)  ina. 


15-18.  To  put  under  the  paving  of  the  bit 
and  of  the  closets  lobby  and  staircase  thereto  attached,  4-in.  brick 
cross  Mulls  12  ins.  high. 

15-19.  To  form  in  rough  brick-work  properly  c 
the  reception  of  the  Parker's  cement  mouldings  of  the  iutemW 
level  and  raking  cornice  of  the  pediment  above  the  new  at'' 
story. 

1550.  To  finish  the  external  face,  of  the  new  brick-wor 
rid  pal  front  of  the  house  with  hard  bricks  to  mate! 

jmssiblo  the  other  bricks  of  the  present  front. 

1551.  To  rake  out  clean  and  tuck-point  in  the  very  bat 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  external  brick-work  of  the  Eastentfrost 
of  the  house,  the  new  brick-work  thereof  being  stained  to  mati 
the  oh)  brick-work  thereof. 

155'2.  To  rake  out  and  point  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar, 
the  remainder  of  the  old  brick-work  of  the  house  buildings  a 

153d.  To  provide  and  execute  under  the  Contract  half  a  rod    I 
reduced  of  brick-work  extra,  to  lie  used  in  such  additional  works  as     I 
the  Surveyor  shall  direct ;  the  value  of  such  thereof  us  may  not  be     \ 
m  ordered  to  be  used  is  however  to  be  deducted  from  the'  amouat 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Contract  after  the  rate  of 
per  rod  reduced,  and  if  any  further  additional   brick-work  be 
ordered  by  the  suid  Surveyor,  the  same  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
Contractor  at  the  like  price  of  per  rod  reduced. 

1554.  To  clean  such  of  the  present  bricks  as  will  of  necessity 
be  taken  down  or  be  removed  from  the  present  buildings  and 
which  will  still  remain  sound  and  not  broken  into  less  than  half- 
bricks  ;  and  to  provide  new  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock-bricks  sat 
ficirin  for  completing  the  intended  now  brick-work  with  the  sound 
old  bricks  above  described  and  the  intended  now  facing-bricks. 

1555.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  bo  compounded  in  the 

proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  very  best  stone-lime 
and  twice  that  measure  of  clean  sharp  Thames  sand. 

1556.  The  whole  or  the  brick-work  is  to  lie  entirely  flushed 
in  at  every  course  with  mortar,  and  all  the  work  more  than  9  ins. 
thick  is  to  be  grouted  at  every  alternate  course  thereof  with  liquid 
mortar,  great  pains  being  taken  that  the  outer  faces  of  the  work 
shall  not  be  stained. 

1557.  Mo  four  courses  of  the  work  arc  to  rise  more  than  one 
inch  besides  the  height  of  the  bricks  i  the  external  principal  front 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Jobbing-work. 


Granite  iOl. 


is  to  be  built  in  manner  of  Flemish  bond  ;  all  the  other  brick- work 
of  every  kind  is  to  be  built  in  manner  of  English  bond  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  work  without  any  of  the  tics  being 
broken.     (See  §§  353—05  and  1010.) 

1558.  To  perform  to  the  house  buildings  and  premises  and 
to  the  appertenances  thereof,  all  such  bricklayer's  work  as  may  be 
necessary  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


MASON.     (See  2G5— 295.) 

1559.  To  provide  and  bed  all  along  under  the  story-posts 
of  the  shop-front  a  continuous  sill  18  ft.  6  ins.  long  of  the  best 
Aberdeen  granite  parallel  square  curb  12  ins.  by  8  ins.  in  not 
more  than  five  pieces  with  all  the  joints  thereof  worked  fairly  and 
plugged  with  lead  ;  and  to  cut  out  in  the  top  of  the  granite 
curb  mortise-holes  to  receive  the  bases  of  the  story-posts  and 
columns. 


Chimney -cot- 
bcille*. 


Stone  for  extern*) 
cornice. 


1560.  To  provide  and  insert  for  the  support  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  one-pair  story  of  the  house  four  corbeillcs  of  granite  curb 
each  12  ins.  by  9  ins.  and  18  ins.  long. 

1561.  To  provide  and  bed  in  the  new  brickwork  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  a  course  of  Yorkshire  stone  20  ins.  wide,  for  forming 
thereon  the  intended  external  cornice  and  pediment  above  the 
new  attic  story. 

Note. — If  any  of  the  present  front  coping  will  serve  instead 
of  the  Yorkshire  stone  above  described,  the  same  may  be  used  in 
the  cornice. 


Window -silU. 


Paring  of  fore- 
umrt. 


1562.  To  put  to  the  front  windows  of  the  intended  new  attic 
story  sills  of  Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  5  ins.  properly  sunk  weathered 
and  throated  ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  other  new  windows,  sills  of  3 
ins.  Yorkshire  |>aving  9  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  edges  and 
ends,  and  throated  and  laid  sloping.     (See  §  1014.) 

1563.  To  cover  over  the  front  area  at  the  sides  of  the  intended 
grated  folding  trap-doors,  with  ;34-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone 
wrought  with  fair  edges. 


Public  pavement.  1564.  To  make  good  the  public  pavement  or  to  pay  to  the 

proper  authorities  such  sum  for  so  doing  as  they  may  require. 

1565.  To  provide  and  let  into  the  stone  paving  a  strong  cast- 
iron  coal-plate  with  proper  fastenings  thereto. 


Pat^nii-nt  of  yard 
and  kitchen. 


Sink*,  Arc. 


1566.  To  take  up  all  the  present  paving  of  the  yard,  and  to 
pave  the  yard  as  it  will  be  when  reduced,  and  also  the  dust-bin, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  stair-case,  the  lobby,  and  the  closet  thereto 
attached,  with  new  24-in.  Yorkshire  stone  and  the  present  York- 
shire stone  paving  all  with  the  joints  thereof  wrought  fairly  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  stone  and  laid  in  regular  courses. 

1567.  To  put  in  the  ]iuving*of  the  yard  and  kitchen,  two  five- 
hole  sink-stones  each  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of  4  ins.  Yorkshire 
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atone  16  ins.  square ; 
the  present  sink. 

To  provide  and  let 
trapped  iron  gratings. 

156S.  To  put  nver  the  kitchen-sink,  and  at  the  upper  part  of' 
the  closet  adjoining  to  tho  Eastern  water-closet,  two  strong  Yark- 
shire  stove  cisterns  each  containing  150  gallons  and  cramped 
together  with  copper,  made  perfectly  water-proof  and  fixed  com- 
plete with  all  requisite  bearers  and  with  the  proper  pipe-holes  col 
therein. 

13(10.  To  remove,  alter  as  may  be  found  requisite,  repair, 
clean,  rcfix  in  the  back  room  on  the  one-pair  story,  and  nuke 
complete,  the  chimncy-picco  at  present  in  the  front  room  an  the 
ground  story ;  and  to  alter  as  may  be  found  requisite,  repair,  rein, 
and  make  complete  to  the  new  fire-places,  such  of  the  present 
rhiiiiiiey-piccc*  (to  be  taken  down  in  order  to  nuko  the  intended 
alterations)  ns  will  be  suitable  thereto  ;  to  provide  and  fii  to  tie 
other  new  tire-places  new  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  all  of  the  best 
I }  in.  Portland  stone  6  ins.  wide ;  and  to  repair  and  make  complete 
as  far  as  may  be  found  necessary  the  other  chimney-pieces  of  the 

v  fire-places  such  of  the 
moved  from  the  present 
liuililiii'-'s  and  which  will  remain  sound  ;  and  to  provide  and  lied  !o 
the  lire-places  new  slabs  of  Si-in.  Portland  stone  18  ins.  wide  suffi- 
I'icnt  tn  make  up  all  deficiency. 

*■  fire-places  back  hearthi 


1472.  To  take  oft'  carefully  the  whole  of  the  present  elating 
nf  the  buildings  of  the  premises  ;  to  souare  such  of  the  present 
dates  a*  remain  sound,  and  to  slate  all  the  new  roofing  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  curb  rafters  of  the  back-buildings,  using 
the  sound  present  slates,  and  providing  the  best  now  strong  slates 
sufficient  to  complete  the  moling. 

I.i73.  The  whole  of  the  slating  is  to  be  fixed  with  strong 
cupper  nails,  and  is  to  liavc  proper  bond  in  every  port,  particularly 
at  (in>  caves  and  at  the  heading  courses  thereof,  with  proper  cut 
clofiiii-r-vimrM's,  instead  of  having  slates  laid  lengthwise  with 
narrow  slip:,  of  slate  between  iheni. 

\;,1A 


I  J7.t.  To  cover  the  two  spaces  between  the  chimneys 
side  of  the  Nortlf  upper  gutter  with  two  layers  of  very  i 
slates  bedded  in  Parker's  cement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


^  1576.  To  repair  and  make  good  all  damage  which  may, 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  occur  to  the  slating ;  and  to 
leave  the  slating  perfect  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor 
at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the  works  as  complete. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  $$  837—40.) 

MitarU^ftc.  1577.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for  and  frame  and 

fix  all  carpenters  work  and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  (complete 
with  all  proper  nails  spikes  screws  and  other  proper  ironmongery 
of  the  best  quality)  which  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect 
and  for  finishing  in  every  respect  the  works  of  the  intended  addi- 
tions alterations  and  repairs  to  the  house  and  premises. 

fttarud  1578.  All  the  oak-timber  is  to  be  of  the  best  English  growth ; 

*"**•  all  the  other  timber  is  to  be  the  best  yellow  fir  either  from 

Dantzic,  Riga,  or  Memcl ;  all  the  floors,  joiner's  work,  and  other 
wood-work,  are  to  be  of  the  best  yellow  Christiana  deal  except 
where  herein  otherwise  directed.  All  the  timber  and  deal  are  to 
be  cut  out  quite  square  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least  sap-wood 
in  any  part  thereof,  and  from  shakes,  large  knots,  and  all  other 
defects  ;  none  of  the  joists,  ceiling-joists,  rafters,  or  quarters,  are 
to  be  respectively  more  than  12  ins.  apart. 

Proem materUli.  1579.  The  sound  portions  of  the  present  timber-work  and 

other  wood-work  may  be  used  in  the  performance  of  the  in- 
tended additions  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  house  buildings  and 
premises  as  far  as  the  same  may  agree  in  scantling  thickness  dimen- 
sions nature  and  fashion  with  the  materials  described  in  this  speci- 
fication. 

*"**«•  1580.  To  provide  and  fix  4  cwt.  of  iron  in  such  stirrups  screw- 

bolts  ties  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work  as  the  sur- 
veyor may  direct.  All  additions  to  the  quantity  of  iron-work  and 
all  deductions  therefrom  are  to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  per  pound 
including  the  fixing  thereof. 

To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  temporary  and  permanent 
shores  and  struts,  all  requisite  fillets  tilting-fillets  beads  stops 
rebated  angle-staves  blocks  bearers  furrings  templets  and  other 
proper  and  usual  fittings,  and  to  provide  all  requisite  workmanship 
and  to  perform  all  the  rebating  tonguing  grooving  hcadiug  scribing 
housing  framing  planing  and  other  labour  usual  and  proper  in  or 
about  carpenter  s  work  and  joiner's  work. 

frwtofr  1581.  To  provide,  fix,  alter,  as  occasion  may  require,  and 

finally  remove  all  such  needles  and  shoring  as  may  be  requisite 
in  order  to  support  properly  and  effectually  the  house,  buildings, 
and  premises,  and  every  thing  therewith  connected,  during  the 
cutting  out  for  am\  the  insertion  of  and  the  making  good  to  the 
intended  new  breast-summer  columns  and  story-posts,  and  during 
the  performance  of  the  other  intended  works  and  alterations  to 
the  nouse,  buildings,  and  premises,  so  as  to  prevent  accident  or 
injury  thereto  or  to  any  adjoining  property. 

nttring.  1582.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed  by  the  sur- 
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voyor,  and  finally  remove,  centering  sad  turning  piece*  sufficieat 
for  construct  in:;  (he  intended  new  vaults  and  all  the  intended  new   - 

arches  and  brick  trimmers. 

1563.  To  take  up  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  promt 
flooring  of  the  ground-story  of  the  house  and  premises,  and  t* 
put  over  the  basement-story  an  entirely  new  flooring  of  Ifin. 
yellow  drill  listed  tree  from  sap-wood,  wrought  on  the  upper  fide, 
ploughed  ami  tongued  with  wrought-iron  A-in.  hy  I J  in.  and  laid 
upon  fir  joiats  6  ins.  bv  2  ins.  in  one  length  from  east  to  weft  and 
bridged  upon  four  binders  of  fir  12  ins.  by  8  ins.  and  two  end 
binders  of  (ir  12  ins.  by  4  ins. 

1584.  The  ground  floor  is  to  have  a  large  trap-door  therein 
hung  with  very  strong  wrought-iron  joints  and  a  strong  flush 
ring  !  the  well-hole  of  the  traji-door  is  to  have  inch  deal  linings 
round  it  ;  nod  the  contractor  ia  to  pravido  and  fix  a  framed  sad 
wrought  step-ladder  of  li-in.  deal  with  a  strong  guard-rail  with 
proper  standards  to  load  from  the  ground-story  to  the  basement- 

1585.  To  lay  to  the  intended  new  counting-house,  parlour, 
and  water-closets,  and  to  the  staircase  and  to  the  closets  thereto 
attached,  boarded  flooring  with  joists  upon  sleepers  not  more  than 
4  ft.  upan,  all  composed  of  the  sound  parts  of  the  present  timber* 
anil  hoarded -flooring  of  the  ground  story,  hut  made  complete  and 
perfect  with  as  much  new  materials  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

<(c-  158(1.  To  take  up  the  nresent  boarded  floor  of  the  room  over 

the  present  kitchen  ;  to  fill  in  and  complete  the  joists  and  other 
timbers  of  the  present  one-pair  story ;  to  construct  flooring  to  the 
rciiiiiirnler  •  <(  the  ouc-pair  story  as  intended  to  bo  cnlanrcd,  with 
plate  4  ins.  Uy  3  ins.  joists  C  ins:  by  2  ins.  and  trimmers  and  trim- 
iniHjr-jnisls  n  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  story 
with  siirh  of  the  present  floor! tig-boards" as  remain  sound  mid  gnod 
and  such  quantity  of  new  inch  yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap- 
wood  as  may  be  requisite  fur  making  up  all  deficiency. 

13H7.  To  construct  to  the  intended  new  attic  story  of  the 
house  a  floor  with  wall-plate  1  ins.  by  4  ins.  joists  it  ins.  by  2j  iiw- 
und  trimmers  and  trimming-joists  9  ins.  by  2}  ins. ;  and  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  story  with  inch  yellow  deal  wrought  and  listed  free 
from  sap-wood. 

he  1.188.  To  form  rooting  to  the  lower  buildings,   with  wall- 

'•  plates  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  two  ties  9  ins.  by  3£  ins.,  angle-ties  each 
:t  It.  long  and  at:  at  it  ling  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  rafters  4  ins.  by '2  ins.,  ridge 
and  hips  1  in.  hy  8  ins.,  sluto-battens  j-in.  by  2J  ins.,  and  ceiling- 
joists  :<  ins.  by  2  ina.  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  ties :  to 
eonstnict  the  intended  flat  over  the  counting-house,  water-closet, 
and  a  |>orlion  of  the  yard,  with  a  girder  12  ins.  by  6  ins.  running 
North  anrl  South  from  wall  In  wall,  with  joists  4  ins.  hy  21  ins. 
iViinti'd  thereinto,  with  a  well-hole  tor  a  circular  sky-light,  ami 
covered  on  the  outside  with  inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead 
with  a  gutter  and  rolls. 

1 3H!J.  The  etirh  roofing  on  two  sides  of  the  flat  is  to  be 
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formed  as  quartered-partitions  with  heads  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  posts 
4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  plate  or  tie  all  along  above  the  door-way  4  ins.  by 

4  ins.,  braces  or  struts  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  quarters  or  rafters  4  ins. 
by  2  ins.,  and  slate-battens  f-in.  by  2}  ins.    (See  §  1294.) 

©fin*.  1590.  To  construct  the  roofing  over  the  intended  new  attic 

story  with  wall-plates  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  angle-ties  each  4  ft.  long 

5  ins.  by  3  ins.,  tie-beams  10  ins.  by  3  J  ins.,  rafters  5  ins.  by  2  ins., 
ridge  lj  in.  by  8£  ins.,  slate-battens  f-in.  by  2J  in.,  and  ceiling- 
joists  3  ins.  by  2  ins.  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  binders. 

To  form  in  the  roof  a  dormer  with  fir  frame-work  and  proper 
door-case  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  quarters  and  joists  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  inch 
yellow  deal  external  boarding"  all  over,  j-in.  yellow  (leal  wrought, 
ploughed  cross- tongiied  beaded  and  lodged  inner  trap-door  and 
outer  trap-door  hung  with  3-inch  deal  beaded  linings  and  with 
strong  hinges,  bolts,  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  and  apper- 
tenancos. 

1591.  To  construct  to  the  roofs,  gutters  as  shown  by  the 
plans,  with  inch  yellow  deal  bottoms  on  strong  fir  bearers,  and 
laid  to  current  1 J  in.  to  every  10  ft.  and  with  2$-in.  rebated  drips  ; 
and  to  put  at  the  sides  of  the  gutters  3-in.  deal  loar-boards  9  ins. 
wide. 

?d -parti-  1592.  To   construct  the  intended  new  quartered-partitions 

with  heads  and  sills  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  tie-plates  above  the  door- 
ways 4  ins.  by  5  ins.,  posts  4  ins.  by  3  J  ins.,  braces  or  struts  3  ins. 
by  3  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  three  tiers  of  inter-ties 
1  in.  by  2j  ins. 

To  take  down  the  quartered-partitions  of  the  ground-story 
and  to  inclose  the  staircase  as  shown  by  the  plan. 

To  put  beneath  the  jousts  of  the  one-pair  story  and  imme- 
diately under  the  quartered-partitions  between  the  front  and  back 
rooms  of  the  house  a  new  tir  girder  14  ins.  by  8  ins.  fairly  wrought 
all  over  and  with  a  templet  of  oak  at  each  end  2  ft.  6  ins.  long 
and  scantling  6  ins.  by  4  ins.     (Sec  §§  544 — 50  and  1050 — 51.) 

deal  1593.  To  put  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  plans  2-in.  deal 

M"  framed  partitions  with  three  heights  of  panels  ot  |-in.  deal,  no 

panel  thereof  being  more  than  10$  ins.  wide  :  the  partition  be- 
tween the  counting-house  and  the  shop  is  to  be  sashed. 

Note. — The  present  deal  partitions  may  be  used  again 
in  the  kitchen  as  tar  as  applicable  and  sound  ;  but  the  said 
partitions  are  to  be  altered,  repaired,  and  made  good,  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

&»■  1594.  To  skirt  with  inch  deal  8  ins.  high,  plugged  to  the 

walls,  the  whole  of  the  intended  new  attic-story  and  the  whole  of 
the  back  buildings  of  the  house  and  their  closets  and  all  other 
appertcnances. 

itaves.  ]  595.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  new  plas- 

tered work  proper  rebated  and  quirked  angle-staves. 

ont,  arc.  1596.  To  construct  and  fit  up  a  now  shop-front  to  the  house 

with  tir  breast-summer  14  ins.  by  12  ins.  and  18  ft.  6  ins.  long, 
three  fir  story-posts  12  ins.   by  3 J  ins.  each  with  a  cast-iron 


socket-shoe  weight  28  lbs.,  a j-in.  dead  folding-doors  a 
front  and  bead-flush  lit  the  back  framed  to  appear  in  throe  h 
two  leaves  being  hung  next  the  party-mil,  and  one  leaf  next  1 
window,  with  4-in.  strong  wrought-iron  lifting  buU-bingea,  ( 
12-in.  barrel-bolls,  a  barrel-chain,  and  a  very  strong  heat  IS- 
draw-hack  iron  rimmed  lock  with  strong  plain  bras*  furniture ;  J|- 
in.  best  Spanish  mahogany  moulded  sash  French  polished,  l^-ia. 
best  mahogany  lan-light  over  the  door,  and  sashes  in  ibe  folding- 
doora,  all  made  to  correspond  with  the  other  mahogany  sash; 
moulded  transom  ;  1  J-in.  deal  pilasters  with  moulded  capitals  tad 


bases,  a  pair  of  deal  carved  consoles,  inch  Honduras  mahogany 
fascia  in  one  piece  20  ins.  wide  ;  moulded  cornice  strongly  bracketed 
and  with  inch  deal  cover-hoard  and  with  lions'  heads  in  cast-irua 
upon  the  crown-moulding  thereof;  2-in.  deal  stall-board  20 
wide  moulded  in  front  ;  IJ-in.  deal  bead-butt  and  moulded  at 
ten  two  panels  high,  and  wrought-iron  rebated  corner-shoes, 
shiitt -i-iilK  strong  wrought-iron  bar  with  hinge  joints  hasps  and 
all  other  secure  and  proper  appertenances  complete  to  the  shat- 
ters :  the  folding  entrance-doors  are  to  have  shutters  to  cor- 
respond with  the  other  shutters,  and  with  two  stubs  with  socket! 
to  each.  To  put  inch  deal  tongucd  and  beaded  linings  over  the 
slory-|n.-i-  mill  bn 'it- 1 -summer,  and  all  requisite  cradling  grousm 
and  oi  her  proper  and  necessary  appertenances.  (See  64  32j — 27, 
558— 69,  and  128:2.) 

1597.  To  provide  and  fix  under  ihe  intended  new  brent- 
siimnmi  uvu  ci-i-iroii  i-i  .liiiiin-  iwli  -l  ins.  diameter  at  bottom  and 
3]  ins.  diameter  at  loj),  and  with  plate-caps  and  bases  also  of  cut- 
iron,  10  ins.  square  end  I  j  in.  thick. 

1  599.  Tn  put  helm ii I  the  tmi-liirhl  I'mim  roiiirlit-irou  horizontal 
guard-burs  one  inch  square  securely  fixed  to  the  wood  frarue-worL 

1509.  Tn  pro*  ill'-  s.iii'1  li\  in  the  stunf  paving  before  the  shop- 
front  ;i  |>:iir  <■!'  u  rouirht-irun  Hat  1  rap-gratings  with  frames  j-in-by 
$  in.  Lars  jj  in.  by  $  in.  not  more  than  1J  in.  apart,  related  iroo 
outer  frame,  socket  -hinges,  and  with  fastenings  value  I0». 

IfitMI.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  front  external  doors  a  hand- 
some 'iniiiuicnliJ  knocker,  find  to  jimvidc,  let  into  the  stone  Ixnd- 
ing  by  the  same  door,  and  run  thereinto  with  lead,  a  handsome 
shoe—,  raper  upon  four  feet. 

IW1,  Tu  take  down  and  repair  the  present  front  citernil 
i-nrr ji,.*,  -|.-.r,  uri.J  i.,  adiioi   mid  rr-lin.g   Mi*   sunt.-  ut  the  fl»i  ■• 

the  jiiim  i|i.il  -Niirc.ise,  with  the  hinges  lock  mid  nil  the  other 
upper  i< ■:. .in.  '■-  thereof  made  complete. 

IliOi!.  To  repair  thoroughly,  alter  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  liang  with  lunges  locks  and  all  the  other  uppurtenaww 
ihercnt'  nni'h'  miiiplelc,  the  other  doors  of  the  preuusi's  severally 
in  situations  where  the  same  will  be  appropriate,  and  to  provide 

new  2-in.  deul   foiir-pt I   si|ifiive-franieu   doors   with   J-in.  drtl 

panels,  Mirlii-ieut  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  house  buildings  vii 

C remises  ;  to  hung  the  whole  of  the  said  doors  with  4-in.  biitl- 
inges,  and  to  put  to  each  door  a  strong  best  7-in.  iron  rimmed 
lock  with  good  plain  brass  furniture. 


[APTER  VII. 

The  two  doors  of  the  counting-house  are  to  have  ovolo 
sashes  in  the  upper  parts  of  them. 

r-lintop.  fee  ](jo3#  j0  pUt  to  all  the  door-ways  the  requisite  linings  of 

lj-in.  deal  single-rebated,  framed,  grooved,  and  with  large  quirked 
beads  next  the  plastering. 

few*.  1604.  To  fit  up  the  intended  new  parlour  and  new  kitchen 

with  the  windows  (with  the  fittings,  shutters,  and  other  apper- 
tcnances  thereof)  to  be  taken  from  the  present  two  parlours  on 
the  ground-story  of  the  house,  the  same  being  repaired  thoroughly, 
altered  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  made  complete. 

To  fit  up  the  intended  new  closet-room  on  the  one-pair  story 
with  the  window  at  present  by  the  first  landing  of  the  stair-case, 
repaired  and  made  complete,  and  with  a  new  oak  weathered  and 
throated  sill  to  project  3  ins.  before  the  slating,  and  with  an  1  J-in. 
quirked  bead  all  round  on  the  outside  scribed  over  the  slating  and 
a  quirked  bead  all  round  on  the  inside  next  the  plastering. 

1605.  To  put  to  the  intended  enlarged  window-opening  on 
the  first  landing  of  the  front  staircase  a  pair  of  2-in.  deal  ovolo 
French  casements,  hung  with  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  fastenings, 
value  &r.,  in  a  solid  fir  frame  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  with  a  rebated  oak 
sill  4  ins.  by  3$  ins. 

1606.  To  fit  up  all  the  other  new  windows  with  lj-in.  ovolo 
sashes,  double  hung  with  large  patent  lines,  brass  axle-pulleys, 
iron  weights,  and  patent  spring  fastenings,  in  deal  caseu-frames 
with  oak  sunk  sills  ;  and  to  put  round  all  the  said  windows  next 
the  stucco  inch  quirked  and  rebated  beads. 

1G07.  To  put  in  the  leaded  flat  over  the  intended  new  count- 
ing-house, a  metal  conical  skylight,  with  a  large  air-cap  with  brass- 
cased  balance-weights  and  brass  pulleys  and  patent  lines,  and  deal 
circular  curb  and  cradling,  and  all  other  proper  fittings  and 
ap]>ertenances  complete. 

1608.  To  shorten  the  present  one-pair  front  windows,  by 
taking  away  the  upper  row  oi  squares  of  glass  in  the  sashes,  and 
by  raising  the  sills  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  frames  in  height 
thereto  ;  to  repair  and  make  complete  the  same  windows ;  to 
alter,  adapt,  re-hx,  and  make  good  all  the  appertenances  of  the 
same  windows,  and  to  re-hang  the  sashes  thereof  with  new  large 
patent  lines. 

1 609.  To  clean  from  rust,  repair,  refix,  and  make  complete 
before  the  one-pair  front  windows  the  present  balconies. 

m.  1610.  To  construct  the  several  closets  as  shown  by  the  draw- 

ings with  deal  framed  partitions  as  herein  before  described,  to  put 
to  each  closet  an  lj-in.  deal  square-framed  door  corresponding 
with  the  other  adjoining  doors,  and  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges 
and  strong  5-in.  closet -locks  each  with  two  keys,  and  each  closet 
is  to  have  the  requisite  stops  and  linings,  and  is  to  be  fitted  up  on 
the  inside  thereof  with  four  tiers  of  inch  deal  shelves  as  wide  as 
the  closet  will  admit,  and  securely  fixed  on  proper  bearers. 


1611.  To  take  down  from  the  (.riiwnil  mimj  the  present! 
dwarf  closeu,  iu  alter,  re-frame,  at  may  be  found  in  nasal j  ■  _ 
tier  unin>nn.and  retis  the  sue  in  the  intended  new  parlour  M 
new  counting-house,  with  the  front*,  shelve*,  nod  other  ftthi 
thereof. 


.  To  alter  the  bead  of  the 


upper 


blind  requisite,  and  to  construct  an  additional  flight  of  smirt  I 
thence  to  the  intended  new  attic  story,  with  landings  treads 
risen  of  inch  yellow  clean  deal,  on  strong   bracketed  carriages, 
and  with  string-boards,  hand-rail,  newels,  balusters,  and  all  other 
fittings  and  appcrtenancea  to  correspond  with  those  to  the  loan* 
part  of  the  staircase. 

To  take  down,  remove  to  the  situation  shown  by  the , , 

repair  thoroughly,  alter  as  mar  be  found  requisite,  and  fit  up  asi 
make  complete  and  perfect  the  present  staircase  of  the  oad- 
building  of  ibe  premises. 

IGli-l.  To  fit  up  the  two  water-closets  with  the  present 
tings  repaired,  re-worked,  altered  as  may  be  requisite,  and  a 
complete. 

Ibl4.  To  pat  to  the  Eastern  water-closet,  moveable  ess 
of  inch  deal  sufficient  to  conceal  the  pipes,  and  with  bes 
ground*,  buttons,  and  all  proper  appertenances  complete. 

[•>|j.  To  form  in  the  quart  cred-partiti  on  between  the  front 
Huti-r-clfrjct  and  the  cUteni,  ft  door- way,  and  to  put  thereto  a  door 
with  linings  and  hinges,  as  described  to  the  other  closets,  and  to 
put  to  the  same  door  a  brass  button. 


1817.  To  repair,  alter  as  may  be  found  requisite,  refix  in 
intended  new  kitchen,  in  the  situation  shown  by  the  plan, ; 
make  cum  pi  etc,  the  present  kitchen  dresser. 

1618.  To  cmtuine  in  the  most  careful  manner  all  the  old 
timVr-v. . .'  k,  joiner's  work,  and  wood-work  generally,  of  the  whole 
of  the  li'->w  Imildiiiirs  and  (jreiiiUrs.  and  to  repair  the  same 
where  necessary  in  the  most  complete  and  workmanlike  mauner, 

Cividinjf  for  that  purpose  all  requisite  new  materials  of  the  reiy 
•t  quality  ;  to  case  and  re-hang  such  of  the  doors  and  window 
as  will  so  require,  providing  the  requisite  new  hinges  and  large 
patent  lines  ;  and  to  prepare  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  pro- 
perly for  painfull,'. 

iud  ItJlfl.  To  take  off  all  tho  locks  and  brass-work  of  the  house 

Imildiuu's  and  premises;  to  clean,  repair  thoroughly,  and  re-Si 
such  thereof  as  may  turn  out  worth  rejiaiation,  the  pood  brass- 
work  licin-r  first  lacquered  ;  and  to  provide  and  fii  all  brass-work, 
lucks,  and  other  ironmongery  of  the  best  plain  quality,  which  nwy 
be  requisite  in  order  to  complete  the  house  buildings  and  premises, 

I  Gill).  To  provide  and  li«  under  the  contract  20  cubic  feet  of 
''■    the  best  fir  timber  in  joists,  rafters,  or  quarters,  to  bo  used  in  such 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MMng-work. 


additional  works  as  the  surveyor  shall  direct ;  the  value  of  such 
thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  ordered  to  be  used  is  however  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract  at 
the  rate  of  per  cubic  foot ;    and  if  any  further 

additional  timber-work  be  ordered  by  the  said  surveyor,  the  same 
is  to  be  performed  by  the  contractor  at  the  like  price  of 
per  cubic  foot. 

1621.  To  perform  to  the  house,  buildings,  and  premises,  and 
to  the  appertenanccs  thereof,  all  such  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's 
work  as  may  be  necessary  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


PLASTERER. 


Troweled  »tucco.  1622.  To  execute  with  the  very  best  floated  and  troweled 

stucco,  lathed  where  requisite,  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  in- 
tended additional  story  to  the  house,  and  the  sides  of  the  in- 
tended counting-house,  parlour,  and  kitchen,  of  the  new  cham- 
bers over  the  same,  and  of  the  staircases  and  closets  attached  to 
the  same.    (See  $  1077.) 

New  ceilings  and  1623.  To  put  to  all  the  intended  new  rooms,  closets,  staircases, 

strings.  an<j  0tner  new  parts  of  the  house,  and  to  the  two-pair  story  of 

the  house,  and  also  to  the  whole  of  the  shop ;  new  lathed,  plastered, 

floated,  set,  and  whitcd  ceilings  and  strings. 


Repairs  to  the 
present  plaster- 
ing. 


1624.  To  wash,  scrape  from  paper-hanging  and  white-wash, 
repair,  and  make  good  and  complete  as  far  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary, all  the  remainder  of  the  old  plasterer's  work  of  the  front 
principal  house ;  to  remove  from  the  present  kitchen  and  from  the 
other  rooms  and  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  front  house,  all  the 
present  plastering,  and  to  prepare  properly  the  work  for  the  in- 
tended new  stucco. 

Whiting.  1625.  To  whiten  all  the  ceilings,  strings,  reveals,  and  cor- 

nices of  the  house  and  premises. 

1626.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  base- 
ment-story, including  the  vaults  and  areas  thereof;  and  to  lime- 
whiten  twice  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  the  timbers  of  the 
ground  floor  above  the  basement-story,  and  the  underside  of  the 
flooring-boards  of  the  same  flooring. 

External  comice.  1627.  To  execute  the  large  upper  external  cornice,  with  the 

raking  comice  of  the  pedestal  above  the  same,  in  the  best  Par- 
ker's cement  stucco,  jointed  and  whited  while  yet  damp,  and 
afterwards  when  dry  tcinted  of  stone-colour. 

1628.  To  form  all  requisite  reveals,  beads,  quirks,  and  ar- 
rises. 


Present  lead- 
work. 


PLUMBER. 


1G29.  To  take  ofF  from  the  roofs  of  the  house  and  premises 
all  the  lead-work  at  present  upon  the  same. 

y  v --31 J 


PAaVMfc 


New  7  lb.  gutter*         ig30.  To  lay  all  the  new  glitter*  and  the  intended  new  flat, 
and  flat.  ^.^  mjHed-lead  weight  7  lbe.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  ip 

lull  5  ins.  next  the  brickwork  and  full  9  ins.  orer  the  rafters. 


4  lb.  milled-lead 
to  hip*  and 
ridgei. 


1631.  To  cover  all  the  hips  and  ridges  of  the  rooft  with 
4  lb.  milled-lead  16  ins.  wide,  secured  with  strong  copper  caik 
and  properly  dressed  down  over  the  slates. 


4  lb.  milled-lead  1632.  To  put  in  the  brickwork  round  the  gutters  and  round 

tobi"";  E*"     thc  lea<led  flat»  fl^h^P3  of  4  lb-  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide. 

1633.  To  put  in  thc  brickwork  round  the  headings  and  end* 
of  the  slating,  flashings  of  4  lb.  milled-lead,  average  width  12  ias* 
and  set  step-wise  to  the  raking  parts  of  the  slating. 


S  lb.  milled-lead 
to  dormer. 


1634.  To  cover  thc  top  and  the  sides  of  the  dormer  with 
5  lb.  milled-lead,  turned  down  all  round  full  8  ins.,  and  to  put  over 
the  sill  of  the  dormer-door  a  flashing  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  30  in*, 
wide. 


6  lb.  milled- lead  1635.  To  cover  thc  cornice  of  the  shop-front  with  6lb.  milled- 

J°  *hjjp-ftjint,       lead  turned  up  5  ins.  next  thc  front  of  tne  house,  and  with  a 
**   ngt.      flying  af  4  \\)t  milled-lead  6  ins.  wide,  let  into  the  brickwork. 


Water-doaets. 


Laying  on  watrr, 
pipes,  &<'. 


Eaves'  fruttt>rM 
mid  It.  W.  Ps. 


1636.  To  take  up  and  remove  the  present  water-closet  ap- 
paratus, and  the  pipes  and  other  appertcnances  thereof. 


basin 
drain. 


a  proper  strong  trap,  and  a  short  funnel  leading  into  the 


To  put  to  the  water-closet  adjoining  to  the  kitchen  a  white 
with  a 

• 

To  fit  in)  and  make  complete  the  intended  new  watcr-cliwet 
adjoining  to  the  counting-house  with  the  present  water-closet  appa- 
ratus and  appertcnances,  previously  examined,  cleaned,  repaired, 
and  made  perfect,  and  such  parts  thereof  as  are  deficient  lx»in? 
wholly  renewed  in  the  best  and  most  improved  manner  of  which 
the  circumstances  will  admit. 

1637.  To  lay  on  the  water  from  thc  pipes  under  the  public- 
way,  to  the  intended  two  cisterns,  and  from  tnem  to  the  two  water- 
closets  and  to  the  sink,  with  very  strong  lead  J  in.  pipe,  cock* 
bosses,  balls,  and  all  proper  appcrtenances ;  the  cock  to  the 
western  water-closet  is  to  have  a  drop  brass  handle. 

1638.  To  put  from  each  cistern  to  the  drain  a  very  strong 
lead  1  -J-iii.  waste-pipe ;  and  to  put  from  the  sink  to  the  drain  a 
very  strong  lead  2A-in.  waste-pipe,  with  a  large  brass  bell  grate  at 
the  top  thereof. 

1630.  To  put  round  the  eaves  of  thc  low  back  buildings  4  in. 
cast-iron  caves*  guttering,  fixed  on  strong  wrought  iron  brackets; 
and  to  put  from  the  several  gutters  cast-iron  rain-water-pipes 
•'U  in.  diameter,  fixed  with  heads  and  shoes  complete. 

J 640.  All  the  nails  used  in  the  plumber's  work  are  to  be  of 
copper. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PAINTER. 


Preparation. 


4  times  in  oil- 
colour. 


Twice  in  oil 
colour. 


Flatting. 


Colours. 


Graining. 


1641.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  pumice,  smoothe  in  every 
part,  and  prepare  properly,  all  the  wood-work  of  the  house  and 
premises  now  painted  or  intended  to  be  painted  ;  and  to  prepare 
in  like  manner  as  far  as  necessary  the  stucco  and  other  works  of 
the  house  and  premises. 

1642.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  all  the  new 
stucco  work,  all  the  plastered  sides  of  the  present  front  house, 
and  all  the  new  wood-work,  iron-work,  and  other  works  of  the 
house  and  premises  which  are  usually  painted :  and  to  bring  for- 
ward and  paint  in  like  manner  all  the  old  works  at  such  parts 
thereof  as  will  be  altered  or  reworked  :  the  first  two  coats  of 
colour  on  the  iron-work  are  to  be  red  lead  paint. 

1643.  To  paint  twice  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  old  wood- 
works and  other  works  of  the  house  and  premises  which  usually 
are  painted. 

1644.  To  flat  extra  in  three  teints  of  stone-colour,  all  the 
painting  of  the  front  room  on  the  one-pair  story. 

1645.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  dark  purple  brown  ;  the 
other  painting  is  to  be  finished  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour,  or 
of  such  other  plain  colours  as  the  surveyor  may  direct. 

1646.  To  comb  finely,  grain  in  imitation  of  wainscot  in  the 
very  best  manner,  and  varnish  twice  with  the  best  copal,  the 
whole  of  the  external  wood-work  of  the  shop-frout  and  of  the 
doors  therein,  the  mahogany  sashes  only  excepted. 


GLAZIER. 


Plate  glau. 


Ground  glass. 


Sod  Newcastle 
glass. 


1647.  To  glaze  with  the  best  strong  clear  plate-glass  the  win- 
dow, the  door,  and  the  fan-light  of  the  shop-front. 

1648.  To  glaze  the  conical  skylights  over  the  intended  new 
counting-house  with  the  best  ground  glass. 

1649.  To  glaze  all  the  other  windows,  sashes,  and  liglrts  of 
the  house  and  premises,  with  good  second  Newcastle  crown  glass, 
and  to  cut  out  from  the  old  windows  sashes  and  lights,  all  the 
cracked  and  broken  glass  of  every  kind,  and  to  make  good  the 
same  with  sufficient  new  2nd  Newcastle  glass. 

1650.  All  the  new  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded,  bradded, 
and  back-puttied  ;  all  the  old  glazing  of  the  house  is  to  be  re-put- 
tied ;  and  all  the  glazing  of  every  kind  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left 
perfect  at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  works  as  complete. 

vy2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Specification  of  Works  to  be  done  at  the  house  and  premises  No. 

f  for  ,  in  the  erection  of  a  new  parlour  akd  a 

new  KiTiiiEN  at  the  rear  of  Vie  said  house,  and  in  alterations  to  the  shop  and  other 
parts  of  the  said  premises. 

(  Here  to  follow  a  list  of  the  Working-drawings.) 

BRICKLAYER. 

DUtrict-survcyor,  1651.  To  give  fo  tho  District-surveyor  and  to  the  surveyor 

&Ca  of  pavements  the  requisite  official  notices,  and  pay  to  them  their 

proper  official  fees. 


Pulling  down. 


Excavating,  &c. 


Cartage,  &c. 


1652.  To  take  down  and  remove  as  much  of  the  fence-walls 
of  the  yard,  and  as  much  of  the  other  brickwork  of  the  house  and 
premises,  us  will  be  requisite  in  order  to  make  to  the  buildings 
and  premises  the  intended  additions  and  alterations. 

1 65.3.  To  excavate  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
yard  to  the  depth  of  15  ins.  below  the  present  level  of  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  premises  ;  to  excavate  the  ground  also  for  the 
footings  and  all  the  other  works  which  will  so  require  ;  and  to  fill 
in  and  rain  hard  the  ground  to  all  the  footings  and  other  works 
utter  the  same  are  built. 

165-1.  To  clear  and  cart  away  from  the  house  and  premises 
all  the  superfluous  earth,  rubbish,  and  old  materials  ;  and  to  leave 
finally  the  house  and  premises  clean  and  free  from  rubbish. 


Brickwork  for  the  1655.  To  cut  and  parget  in  the  old  brickwork  proper  per- 

Suchun^&c '         pendicular  indents  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  new  brick- 
work. 

1656.  To  erect  according  to  the  drawings  the  requisite 
brickwork  for  the  intended  new  parlour  and  kitchen,  with  two 
courses  of  footings,  1  ft.  10 k  ins.  tnick,  and  two  courses  of  foot- 
ings, I  ft.  6  ins.  thick,  kitchen  walls  1  ft.  1 J  ins.  thick,  and  walls 
round  the  parlour  9  ins.  thick. 


I 


1657.  To  construct  the  fire-places,  with  the  flues  thereof 
woperly  turned,  pargeted,  and  cored  ;  the  kitchen  fire-place  is  to 
nive  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  8 J  ins.  by  ^  in. ;  the  parlour 

fire-place  is  to  have  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  2$  ins.  by 
-j*  in.  and  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  ;  each  chimney-bar  is  to  be  pro- 
perly corked  on  the  outsides  of  the  chimney-jambs  ;  the  new 
ilues  are  to  be  arched  over  as  conveniently  as  possible,  and  are  to 
he  turned  into  and  to  be  properly  united  with  the  flues  of  the 
present  West  chimney-stack  of  the  house  ;  the  two  recesses  at 
the  sides  of  the  parlour  fire-place  are  from  the  dwarf-closets 
upwards  to  be  formed  in  brickwork  as  semi-circular  niches. 

1658.  To  set  in  the  kitchen  a  copper  (to  be  provided  by 

)  with  fire-bricks,  wrought-iron  furnace-bars  and 
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door,  and  all  other  proper  work  and  appcrtenances,  and  with  a 
proper  flue  thereto. 

1650.  To  set  in  the  new  fire-places,  a  kitchen-range  and  a 
parlour-stove,  to  bo  provided  by 

1660.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  paving  of  the  new 
kitchen,  cross  walls  of  4-in.  brickwork  6  ins.  high. 

1661.  To  repair  and  make  good  to  the  new  brickwork,  the 
fence-walls  and  otner  adjoining  old  brickwork. 

1662.  To  cut  out  for  as  far  as  requisite  and  bed  and  make 
good  to  the  bond -timber,  plates,  wood-bricks,  and  lintels  of  the 
intended  additions  and  alterations  to  the  house  and  premises. 

1663.  To  arch  over  the  several  openings  in  the  brickwork, 
and  to  tuck-point  the  external  arches. 

ck»eu,  ]  664.  To  build  the  brickwork  requisite  for  the  water-closets ; 

to  arch  over  in  4-in.  brickwork  the  lower  water-closet ;  and  to 
erect  from  the  new  parlour  to  the  water-closet  a  wall  6  ft.  high 
above  the  stone-landing,  with  the  upper  course  of  the  work  set  in 
Parker's  cement. 

-trap,  &c.  1665.  To  construct  in  such  situation  as  shall  be  by  the  sur- 

veyor directed,  a  stench-trap,  value  20*. ;  and  to  arch  over  the 
cess-pool  beneath  the  lower  water-closet,  and  to  put  to  the  pan 
thereof  a  proper  brick  hopper  set  in  and  stuccoed  on  the  inside 
thereof,  }  in.  thick,  with  pure  Parker's  cement. 

t  back  wail  1666.  To  take  down  and  cut  away  as  much  of  the  present 
home.  back  wall  of  the  house  as  may  require  removal,  in  order  to  admit 
of  the  staircase  folding-doors  and  other  alterations  as  shown  by 
the  drawings  ;  to  repair,  complete,  fill  in,  and  make  good  the 
said  wall  with  sound  hard  stock-bricks  set  in  new  quick  Parker's 
cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

•.  &c.  to  1667.  To  repair  and  make  good  with  brickwork  to  the  walls 

und  itory,  0f  the  ground-story  wherever  the  same  may  be  found  defective, 
or  may  become  so  by  the  intended  removal  of  the  present  works, 
and  by  the  execution  of  the  intended  new  works  ;  and  in  like 
manner  to  make  good  in  a  workmanlike  mode  to  the  intended 
new  shop-front. 

tbaacment  1668.  To  excavate  the  whole  of  the  present  basement-story 

of  the  house  to  the  depth  of  15  ins.  below  the  present  average 
level  thereof;  to  make  good  and  uuder-pin  carefully  with  sound 
stock-bricks  set  in  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames 
sand  mixed  together  in  equul  measures,  such  portions  of  the  sides  of 
the  basement-story  as  when  the  excavation  is  made  will  be  found 
either  defective  or  destitute  of  foundations,  and  to  spread  all 
over  the  basement-story  a  layer  6  ins.  in  thickness,  composed  in 
equal  measures  of  smiths'  ashes,  pounded  brick,  and  lime-core. 

1669.  To  take  down  and  clear  away  all  the  present  lathing 
and  plastering  of  the  basement-story. 


■zr£,i  tzsi  sile  rxd  the  brickwork  round  da 
t  £|S  m  aiy  be  fc-and  requisite  in  order  I 
:  as  intended 


T.  t "■■■■:£*  ir-i  a*:?.*  under  ike 
■ji  r>!-i.cfi  it  sc<k  brickwork  to  be  used 
"■?  lanera  *i»I!  direct ;  ill  additions   to  and  ill  de- 
-a  ti»  c^ii-ery  of  extra  brickwork 


1-T3.  T  i  perf-nn  in  connection  with  the  works  herein  & 
!*.:-ii*-:<  ■:--=*  all  F^ob  '-Hcklsyer'*  work  as  may  be  found  n> 
■jiiii::*  in  the  u.in  of  jobbing. 

1674.  Tie  ■t.'la  of  the  new  bricklayer's  work  (except  where 
herein  -tthervue  directed)  a  to  be  done  with  sound  new  hard 
wo  11 -I 'in,:  3.,-iire  jrey  -tork-bricks  of  the  reiy  best  qualify,  free 
fr'.^i   ii=-.i\:^r>:   ■■!    *-.-ft   Iriok*.  place-bricks,   or   other  ii'~~~~ 

w.'.l  v..j-.;:i  [j.-.rjT.  rv>iuj»j«ej  <<f  oue  third  by  measure  of  the 
i--rt  Ht-ll-Vi;nit  -:-_-no-':imo  ;luJ  ho  thirds  by  measure  nf  clot 
Ti  jai"-  wild  :  the  »h-.-:e  ><f  the  external  brickwork  is  to  be  faced 
i-\*«nuEj  wiih  TTu-hi  picked  sticks  of  an  uniform  colour,  with 
l!.--  V.nt*  thereof  neatly  struck  and  drawn. 


MASON  (we  Jfi  2H5— 29j). 

ItiT.i.  Tu  put  to  the  window  of  the  intended  now  jwrloon 
-ill  ••(  ;l  in.  Yorkshire  stone  9  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  edit 
und  end*,  throated,  and  laid  sloping.     (See  $  1014.) 

1076.  To  put  from  the  pew  parlour  lo  the  new  water-closet, 
u  landing  nf  ;)  in.  fouled  Yorkshire  stone,  properly  pinned  into 
the  1.irii.-k«i-ivk,amlirusrdod  at  the  north  side  thereof  hva  wruidu- 


1(177.  To  River  the  upper  water-closet  with  a  piece  of  3ia. 
tiHiled  Yorkshire  stone,  wrought  with  (air  edges,  throated,  laid 
sloping,  mid  with  the  requisite  pipe-holes  cut  therein. 

1678.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  sink  of  7  in,  Yorkshire  stone 
securely  fixed  and  cut  out  to  receive-  the  pipe  and  stench-trap. 

1670.  To  put  lo  the  fire-place  of  the  parlour,  jama,  mantle, 
and  shelf,  each  of  inch  blue  and  white  veined  marble  C  ins.  wide, 
internal  mid  external  "lips  id"  similar  uiarblo  4  ins.  wide,  s!u!>  « 
similar  marble  '.!  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  4  ins.  limp,  and  2}  in.  rubbed 
Yorkshire  stone  heart li. 
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1680.  To  pat  to  the  fire-place  of  the  kitchen,  jambs,  mantle 
and  shelf,  each  of  2  in.  Portland  stone,  8  ins.  wide. 

■*  *c-  1681.  To  pave  the  whole  of  the  present  basement-story,  and 

the  intended  new  kitchen,  and  also  the  yard,  with  the  best  new 
2 £  in.  Yorkshire  stone  worked  and  rubbed  quite  fairly  on  the  edges, 
and  laid  in  and  jointed  with  Parker's  cement  in  regular  courses : 
to  put  in  the  yard  a  five-hole  sink  stone.  (This  paving  was  directed 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  edges  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of  ver- 
min to  the  basement-story,  which  was  intended  far  the  ware- 
housing of  corn.) 

1682.  To  pay  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  the  expense 
of  relaying  and  making  good  the  public  paving  to  the  intended 
new  shop-front  and  cellar-entrance. 


SLATER.    (See  $$  542— 3.) 

1683.  To  cover  the  roof  over  the  intended  new  parlour  with 
the  best  strong  Duchess  slating,  lapped  full  8£-in3.,  and  secured 
with  proper  bond  in  every  part  thereof  with  strong  copjwr  nails  ; 
and  to  leave  perfect  at  the  rendering  up  of  the  works  the  whole 
of  the  said  slating.    (See  §§  1023—7.) 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  JJ  837— 340.) 

a- timber  and  1684.  To  put  in  the  walls  of  the  intended  new  parlour  and 

*■•  kitchen  four  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  and  two 

wall-plates  each  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  the  wall-plates  are  to  be  con- 
tinued all  round  the  new  brickwork,  and  are  to  be  let  into  the  old 
brickwork  of  the  back-wall  of  the  house. 

>r.  1685.  To  construct  the  floor  of  the  intended  new  parlour 

with  fir  joists  6  ins.  by  24  ins.  fir  trimmers  and  trimming-joists 
6  ins.  by  2}  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  same  with  1  £  in.  yellow  deal 
wrought  folding  floor  clear  of  sap-wood. 

f.  1686.  To  construct  the  roof  with  rafters  5  ins.  by  2  ins.,  slate- 

battens  2  ins.  by  1  in.,  and  crown-plate  4  ins.  by  8  ins.  let  into  the 
old  brickwork  :  the  rafters  arc  to  be  framed  opposite  the  wiudow 
of  the  one-pair  back-room  so  as  not  to  rise  above  the  same,  and 
the  roof  is  to  be  made  complete  with  all  requisite  other  fittings. 
To  prepare  for  the  parlour-ceiling  by  putting  horizontal  ceiling- 
joists  of  fir  (H  ins.  by  2  ins.,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  height  of 
8  ft.  9  ins.  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  to  put  round  three  sides 
of  the  room  blocks  of  fir  3  ins.  by  1  £  in.,  sloping  to  the  same 
angle  as  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  so  as  to  cove  the  ceiling  all  round 
in  a  similar  manner. 

(This  is  an  example  of  a  roof  witfi  an  imperfect  tie% 
which  would  have  been  wholly  inadmissible  if  the  span  of  the 
roof  had  been  more  than  10  Jeel,  unless  in  that  case  there  had 
been  sufficient  abutments.) 

teli.  1687.  To  put  to  the  several  openings  the  requisite  fir  lintels, 

each  4j  ins.  high,  of  the  width  required  by  the  brickwork,  and 

9 


I*?*.  To  u  gp'ie  window  of  the  m  panrlowr  with  U-aa, 
QTivi  wtw  xlaied  wiih  attandi  crowa  th^  nd  doable  hang 
wiri  Urg-  patent  jus.  bm  ixJV-pauewv  acne  wwjerhtB,  and  patent 
ijjTCD?  fMUDimm,  in  a  deal  i  mi  1  Tui  with  an  TinjjXnli  ai'i  — * 
>u;  j  and  9a  si  "up  cv  one  window  as  the  inside  with  a  pair  of 
I  j-in.  btnd-dush  and  square  fi  ltd  shntten,  knag-  in  the  — - 
manner  je  tie  sashes  in  a  proper  enaedVfinaiL.  with  a  moulding  to 
f,ra  u  LT^^i'f.  m.1  with  1  >-in.  deal  hi  ml  flnali  three-panel  wia- 
dov-back.  with  a  beaded  cover-board  boor  with  2-*-  * 


16e9.  To  fit  op  the  window  of  the  new  kitchen  with  a  pair 
of  2  in.  deal  bead-butt  aod  square  ached  doon  with  iliiiilinuiii 
styles,  glazed  with  second  crown  glass,  and  bong  each  with  thna 
3t-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  pair  of  strong  dogs  with  sockets,  in  a  nr 
protier  fruM  4  ins.  by  5  in*,  let  at  bottom  into  the  stone-work 
and  with  a  piece  of  4lb.  milled-lead  16  ins.  square  wrapped  rawal 
the  bottom  uf  each  door-post ;  and  to  pot  to  the  sashed  doors  iota 
dea]  tanned  and  rounded  linings,  four  strong  13  in.  barrel-born, 
a  Norfolk  thumb-latch,  and  1^4n.  bead-bott  and  square  framed 
shutters  with  wroueht-iroa  comer-shoes  etubha  and  plates  and 
strong  thumb-screws. 

m  169n.  To  fit  up  (he  large  opening-  from  the  shop  to  the  new 

'■•'V-  parl-iur  with  a  pair  uf  2  in.  deal  square  framed  and  bead-flush  fold- 
ing sashed  doors  with  diminished  styles,  glazed  with  second  crown 
ifla>s  ami  huns  in  2  in.  deal  double-rebated  linings,  with  4  in,  lift- 
ing liutt-hiiiCL-*,  two  IS  in.  strong  brass  flush  bolts,  and  a  6  in.  beat 
nuirtHe-lock  with good  plain  brass  furniture;  and  to  put  round 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway  inch  deal  framed  grounds  4  ins.  wide 
with  mouldings  to  form  architraves. 

n.  1691.  To  tit  up  the  external  doorway  of  the  parlour  with  aa 

I  (-in.  bead-flush  and  square  framed  four-panel  inner  door,  hung 
with  a  pair  of  :)  in.  butt-hinge*  a  pulpit-latch  and  two  12  in. 
linL-s  lin-h  holts,  m  •>  in.  deal  beaded  and  double  rebated  liniugi ; 
and  with  a  2  in.  rlnal  liead-butt  and  square  framed  four-panel  outer- 
door.  Initio  with  a  pair  of  4  in.  rising  butt-hinges  two  12  in.  barrel 
bolt*  a  pair  of  strong  dogs  with  plates  and  a  7  in.  iron  rimmed 
draw-back  lock. 

1ft92.  To  fit  up  the  two  recesses  at  the  sides  of  the  parlour 
fire-place  with  dwarf  closets,  with  good  inch  Spanish  mahogany 
I  (it  is,  1  i-in.  cleid  framed  moulded  and  beaded  fronts  and  doors,  the 
doors  lumjr  oadi  with  a  imirof  2  j-in.  butt-lunges  and  a  good  closet- 
lock  ;  each  closet  i*  to  have  a  bottom  and  shelf  of  inch  deal,  anil 
all  requisite  bearers  and  other  fittings. 

Kill!).  To  put  round  the  new  parlour,  inch  deal  skirting  Sim. 
high  rebated  on  the  top  and  fixed  with  all  requisite  backings. 

c.  11194.  To  cut  out  trim  and  make  good  the  floors,  and  con- 

struct according  to  the  drawings  a  new  staircase  from  the  grouwt- 
utorj-  to  the  one-pair  story,  and  from  the  ground-story  to  the 
new   kitchen,  with   lj-in.  clean,  deal  treads  and  risers,  wrought 


HAPTER  Till. 

on  both  sides,  and  housed  into  2  in.  deal  wrought  string-boards 
and  wall-strings  ;  to  inclose  the  sides  of  the  two  stair-cases  with 
l^-in. square  framed  partitions;  and  to  put  at  the  foot  of  the  upper 
stair-case  and  at  the  head  of  the  lower  stair-case  I£-in.  square 
framed  four-panel  doors,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  8£-in.  butt- 
hinges,  and  a  good  7  in.  iron  rimmed  lock  with  plain  brass  fur- 
niture ;  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  one-pair  stairs  strong  balusters 
hand-rail  and  turned  newel ;  and  to  put  to  the  stair-cases  inch 
deal  beaded  apron-linings  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  and*  ap- 
pertenances. 

iter-dowti.  1695.  To  inclose  the  upper  water-closet  with  2  in.  bead-butt 

and  square  framing,  1  j-in.  bead-butt  and  square  framed  six-panel 
door  with  the  upper  two  panels  thereof  glazed  with  ground  glass, 
hung  with  a  pair  of  3  in.  rising  butt-hinges  a  brass  pulpit-latch  a 
small  bolt  and  beaded  stops ;  to  fit  up  the  insides  of  both  the 
water-closets  with  inch  clean  deal  seats  risers  and  clamped  flaps 
and  frames,  square  skirtings  4  ins.  high,  and  all  requisite  bearers 
and  pipe-casings  ;  and  to  attend  on  the  plumbers  while  fixing  the 
basins  and  other  work. 

ester,  &c.  1696.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  a  top  of  2  in. 

clean  deal  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  free  from  sap-wood,  and  feather- 
tongued  ;  framed  legs  and  bearers,  three  drawers  with  brass 
drop  handles,  a  strong  good  lock  to  the  centre  drawer  ;  three 
lj-in.  deal  standards,  three  1  j-in.  deal  sunk  shelves,  inch  deal 
pot-board  with  bearers,  and  all  requisite  and  usual  other  apper- 
tenances. 

op,  ftc.  1697.  To  take  down  and  clear  away  the  present  stair-case 

from  the  basement-story  to  the  one-pair  floor  of  the  premises,  and 
also  the  partitioning  on  the  ground-story,  and  the  closet  on  the 
East  side  of  the  shop  fire-place  ;  to  fill  in  to  the  sites  of  the  said 
old  stair-case  the  timber  floors  with  new  fir  of  scantlings  as  great 
as  those  of  the  other  timbers  of  the  floors,  to  make  complete  the 
boarded  floors  thereto  with  I  j-in.  yellow  deal  clear  of  san-wood  ; 
and  to  repair  and  make  good  all  the  other  works  injured  or  ren- 
dered incomplete  by  the  said  removal  of  the  stair-cases  and  other 
works. 

w  shop  front,  1698.  To  take  down  the  whole  of  the  present  shop-front,  and 

as  much  of  the  fittings  and  work  therewith  connected  as  may  be 
found  requisite  ;  to  alter  and  make  good  and  complete  the  story- 
posts  breast-summer  and  other  timber-work  of  the  shop-front, 
providing  and  using  therein  ten  cubic  feet  of  fir  timber,  and  three 
cubic  feet  of  English  oak,  all  requisite  oak  wedges,  and  all  requi- 
site shores  and  struts  ;  to  provide  and  fix  a  new  shop-front  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  with  2  in.  lambs'  tongue  sash  aud  fun-light 
both  glazed  with  the  best  Newcastle  crown  glass,  2  in.  deal  stall- 
board  18  ins.  wide,  1  J-in.bead  flush  framing  under  the  stall-board, 
2  in.  deal  moulded  and  bead-butt  folding-doors  hung  with  4  in. 
wroiipht-iron  lifting  butt-hinges,  four  wrought-iron  dogs  with  sock- 
ets, four  15  in.  barrel-bolts,  a  10  in.  best  iron  rimmed  draw-back 
lock  with  solid  brass  furniture  and  a  strong  barrel-chain,  1  £-in. 
bead-butt  and  moulded  shutters,  strong  wrought-iron  shutter-bar 
with  hasps  staples  locking-boxes  pins  and  keys  complete,  strong 
wrought-iron  corner-shoes  and  shutter-lifts  to  all  the  shutters, 

z  z— 353 


~r?«*fe  tmi  fa  anier   the   stall-board  ■   pur  of 

:■:■:«  K*ac«  of  ban  and  frame-work  J  in.  (quart; 
■:  £s  is  Ok  pa<in7  under  the  iron  doors,  •  pair  of 
i»v*>  wisa  ban  1  ia.  by  }  io.  mot  more  than  Ifia 
— '•  I  in.  iqnn.  and  la  pat  to  the  iron  doon 
an  Aw-  besides  nil  requisite  hinge-wort ; 
£ocp*?M  the  curb  of  the  cellar-entrance. 

■aaeiioo  with  the  work*  herein  directed 
;.  i_  rets  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  as  may  he 

.  T:  rr^w  and  aptdy  under  the  contract  ]5cubicfeet 
;  st  isc«.  to  be  n«ed  in  such  joists  or  other  similar 
■-•t  «i.-t*ror  shall  direct,  all  additions  to  and  all  dedue- 
i  ::*  ^=an;:iy  of  the  said  eatra  fir  timber  which  mar 
*t.-.*;or  ordered  to  be  used  are  to  be  taken  at  the 
per  cubic  focf.  including  the  labour  and  workmanship 


A..  U.-t  Ji-wuni  «ork  and  joiner's  work  (except 
v:^  ;.:--:.-";«■  >urectedj  are  to  be  of  the  best  Baltic  vet- 
i  E1:a-  j  ■?'.:-«  deal  j  the  whole  of  the  material!)  are  to 
**,::«.  *=■!  tree  from  sap-wood  shakes  large  kaoti  and 


.  Tj  froiicc  itvl  til  in  and  about  the  intended  worb 
.  ■:"  inn  in  «u'h  iirap*  lie.  bolli  and  other  light  wrought 
..wl  work  as  the  surveyor  may  direct  ;  all  additions  to 
ui:.:::>  ami  all  deductions  therefrom  are  to  be  taken  after 
if         per  lb.  including  the  lining  thereof. 


PLASTERER. 

1  7W.  To  lath,  plaster,  set.  and  whiten  a  ceiling  to  the  i«e" 


I  TO,"..  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  let,  and  whiten  the  ceilinc  ami 
■iivttl  part  «f  the  new  parlour,  and  to  mil  round  the  crown  and 
it  the  loot  of  llic  cove  thereof  u  quirkcil  licad  ono  inch  diameter. 

et,   and   colour  the   aides   of  the  new 


1707.  To  finish  the  sides  of  the-  new  parlour,  and  the  t*n 
niches  at  the  sides  of  the  parlour  fire-place,  with  the  best  floated 
and  troweled  stucco. 


rlAPTER  VIII. 

1708.  To  finish  the  sides  and  heads  of  the  two  niches  with 
double  quirked  stucco  beads. 

toting.  1709.  To  run  round  the  new  kitchen  a  skirting  of  Parker's 

cement  1  in.  thick,  8  ins.  high,  and  teintcd  stone  colour. 

iking  good,  &c  1710.  To  repair,  make  good,  and  wash,  stop,  and  colour  the 

sides  of  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  house  which  will  be  damaged  by  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tended works;  and  to  make  good  and  repair,  wash,  stop,  and 
whiten  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-story  and  the  other  ceilings 
which  will  be  in  like  manner  injured  by  the  execution  of  the 
intended  works. 


PLUMBER. 

uhing,  &c.  171 1.  To  put  at  the  head  of  the  roof  over  the  new  parlour  a 

flashing  of  5  lb.  milled-load  14  ins.  wide,  let  into  the  brick-work, 
and  properly  secured  ;  and  to  put  to  the  roof  at  the  part  opposite 
the  window  of  the  one-pair  hack-room,  a  piece  of  5  lb.  milled- 
lcad  8  ft.  wide,  turned  up  at  the  ends  thereof,  and  dressed  to  the 
window. 

ivea'-gnttcr  and  1712.  To  put  to  the  caves  of  the  roof  over  the  new  parlour, 

*•  **•  and  to  the  back  eaves  of  the  roof  over  the  present  attic  storv, 

4-iu.  cast-iron  troughs  put  together  with  white-lead  and  securely 
fixed  on  strong  wrought-iron  brackets  ;  to  put  from  the  upper 
eaves'-gutter  to  the  head  of  the  lower  roof,  and  from  the  lower 
eaves'-gutter  to  the  paving  of  the  yard,  cast-iron  3-in.  rain-water- 
pipes  with  heads  and  shoes  and  fixed  complete  ;  and  to  put  over 
the  slating  of  the  lower  roof  from  the  shoe  of  the  upper  pipe  to 
the  head  of  the  lower  pipe  a  trough  of  1^-in.  yellow  deal  6  ins. 
wide  and  4  ins.  deep  inside  and  lined  with  6  lb.  milled-lead. 

ute-pipo,  &c.  17J8.  To  put  from  the  sink  in  the  kitchen  to  the  drain  a 

very  strong  lead  2£-in.  waste-pipe  with  a  large  brass  bell  trap- 
grating  at  the  head  thereof. 

aier-cioseu.  1714.  To  fix  in  the  lower  water-closet,  and  make  complete 

with  a  trap  and  the  other  requisite  work,  a  pan  to  be  provided  by 

,  to  provide  and  fix  in  the  upper  water- 
closet  a  blue  basin  with  a  cast-iron  trap ;  to  put  from  the  two 
basins  to  the  drain  5-in.  funnel-pipes  of  8-lb.  milled-lead  ;  to  lay  on 
with  strong  j-in.  lead  pipe  the  water  from  the  street  to  the  cistern 
intended  to  be  provided  by  ,  and  to  be  placed 

over  the  upper  water-closet,  and  from  thence  to  each  water- 
clos%t,  and  also  to  the  sink,  with  brass  cocks  and  all  proper  apper- 
tenances  complete  ;  the  cock  to  the  upper  water-closet  is  to  have 
a  strong  brass  drop-handle  thereto. 

iop-famt.  1715.  To  cover  the  cornice  of  the  shop-front  with  6  lb. 

milled-lead  turned  up  G  ins.  high  against  the  brick-work  ;  and  to 
put  thereto  a  flashing  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide  effectually 
secured  to  the  brick-work. 


z  z  v. 


cmir-ri  -je  irji»>*"rt  ■«■*  cii*  wood  wWrfc  of  the  parlour. 

If:».  T-   iuaa  ^ie  «ili«  and  the  6*iic  of  the  iboo-froat 
wra  ™wni3>iti  .  k  anish.  :i*  4>OT  and  the  ibtrttm   in  the  b«t 
Tar.-.tr  ^   jl-j-vi  :f  iwbcl<  ;  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
*&  r— V  c-   a   5  :n"t*-c-:i«<j? :  ud  to  varnish  twice  with  the 
::cj-  -j*  wsni>    c  :'m  painiing  of  the  jhop-frtjot. 

1714.  X:  T^pur  and  tooeh  op  all  tnch  of  the  painters  work 
.t::>>  3vvmt  la-t  premie*  a*  but  by  the  execution  of  the  intended 
w  :rw  ':*  i=;  ir>-i  or  S»  otherwise  made  defective  or  incomplete. 

I  Til"-.  T  j  take  oat  of  the  window*  of  the  one-pair  story  alt 
:;■?  'l&r.v.'a+4  ji^urti  •:■(  i'-im  now  therein,  and  to  re-gU«  the 
**=:--  Vi-:  ■-  wi{E  snBeieni  new  zU*s  to  match  in  colour  tk* 
r»— ji^-.-r  ■■■  :!-•>  ;:jss.  To  make  trood  all  damage  to  the  other 
?.izv  _-  ■'  •'-■*  '•  :&  i=il  premise*  which  mav  occur  thereto  bt 
■■■-  ,i*-;:...:.    f  :';...■  b^.ie-1  work*. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

■  •  in*  Mhis  /'t  arii'ii  ris<s  the  iwu  fronts,  erecting  an  additional 
Hi  -to:.*  v-iik  a  Lt  vi-LL-  fi  at  ercr  the  tame,  and  for  tivrkt  to  be  done  in  tkt 
v.-._:.  .-  i-.ry  •.fcvni  !■<■■•-:  ' the  kitchen,  and  iriillerit,  and  the  flat  abort-  the  ««e 
j  i  i-.-f.Udj  of  a  '.■:.<•  utnate  at  the  corner  of 

u '.irl.  iiiifX'ji  urc  !'■  he  dune  under  the  direction  of  the  nrreynr  u-ho  way  tr 
HiHlid,  and  according  to  the  drawing!  ligued  with  and  Junaiag  part  of  the  cor 

(  Lilt  nf  JVorbing-draieingt,  srr.$  986.) 
BRICKLAYER. 

^  1B  1731.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  and  to  the  other 

ri  iiiinysr,  public  iimccr*.  ihc  requisite  notices  and  \»y  to^thcin  their  proper 
official  fcffl  and  charges.     (Sec  $  087.) 

down  a  17*2.  To  take  flown  to  the  under  side  of  the  intended  new 

irround-iluuriiu;  ilic  "hole  of  the  front  of  the  house  ncit 
and  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house  next 

1 723.  To  sort  carefully  In-fore  any  new  brickwork  is  done,  all 
the  old  l>ric-k.»  10  1*  taken  down  from  t'hc  present  work,  and  to  earl 
awuv   instantly  from  the   premises  all  the  rubbish  and  soft  and 
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broken  and  other  defective  bricks  which  the  surveyor  shall  be  of 
opinion  are  unfit  to  be  again  used  in  brickwork  of  a  sound,  proper, 
and  workmanlike  kind. 

1724.  To  repair  entirely  with  new,  sound,  grey  stock-bricks, 
laid  in  a  mixture  of  one-half  Parker's  cement  and  one-half  clean 
Thames  sand,  all  holes,  cracks,  and  other  defects  in  the  brickwork 
of  the  entire  basement  story  ;  to  alter  and  make  complete  with 
new  grey  stock-bricks  set  in  equal  measures  of  Parkers  cement 
and  Thames  sand,  the  areas  as  shown  by  the  drawings  and  all  such 
parts  of  the  basement-story  as  will  of  necessity  require  alteration 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  works  according  to  the  drawings ; 
to  turn  arches  in  mortar  over  all  the  basement  openings. 

1725.  To  alter  and  move  the  fire-place  in  the  small  South 
room  on  the  ground-story  as  shown  by  the  plan. 

1 726.  To  cut  quite  perpendicularly  and  parget  all  indents 
and  chases  requisite  for  receiving  the  new  brickwork  ;  and  to 
repair  thoroughly,  make  good,  and  complete  in  a  sound,  neat, 
and  workmanlike  manner,  all  brickwork  adjoining  to  the  new 
brickwork,  and  which  shall  require  uny  such  work. 

1 727.  To  take  down  as  far  as  may  be  requisite,  by  reason  of 
intended  alteration,  unsoundness,  or  other  cause,  the  walls  and 
other  brickwork  of  every  kind  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building ; 
and  to  erect  all  the  new  brickwork  represented  by  the  drawings, 
and  which  may  be  necessary  for  completing  the  additional  story 
to  the  building  ;  the  flue  of  the  new  chimney  is  to  be  properly 
turned,  pargeted,  and  cored  ;  the  fire-place  is  to  have  a  brick-trim- 
mer ;  all  the  chimney-shafts,  party-walls,  and  back  walls  are  to  be 
finished  with  brick-on-edgc  and  double  plain  tile  cresting,  both 
set  in  and  jointed  with  Parker's  cement ;  and  each  flue  is  to  have  a 
second  sized  chimney-pot  set  over  the  same  with  plain  tile  Handl- 
ing in  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures. 

1728.  To  build  to  the  house  a  new  front  next 

and  a  new  front  next  as  shown  by  the  drawings, 

faced  externally  with  the  best  second  malm  stocks  of  an  uniform 
colour,  jointed  in  the  neatest  possible  manner,  and  with  gauged 
arches  12  ins.  high,  accurately  cut,  and  set  close  at  all  the  open- 
ings and  blank  recesses ;  the  parapets  are  to  be  finished  and  set 
over  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  drawings  with  two  brick  fascias 
18  ins.  wide  each. 

1 729.  To  provide  and  put  in  the  brickwork  2  cwt.  of  wrought- 
iron  ties  and  hooping  to  secure  the  circular  comer  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

1 730.  To  bed  and  point  with  mortar  all  the  plates,  bond* 
timber,  wood-bricks,  stone-work,  and  other  things  in  or  about  the 
buildings  which  may  so  require,  and  to  bed  and  j>oint  in  lime  and 
hair  mortar  all  the  window-frames. 

1731.  To  rake  out  and  point  with  blue  mortar  the  two  back 
walls  as  low  as  the  roofs  over  the  low  buildings. 


2-.  i.  "  EL.    -»-i   \:-?    TTt^ka  "*j    .«  -laK«t  B  4T  SfM»*  tverr  part  of  the 

-v  lt*  -  --  i»«T  uwr^^^i.  ijri-bfnc.  u[bih  .  grey  stock> 
f'  ->-  -  r  ..uuir*.  -*t^-w  tae  bricks  of  the  external  fiunp 
-  r  t-  an-  ?'  -_i*  ii  «=*_  mil  except  also  inch  portion  of 
v.t?  ••:  -  «ui«:  ~rw*  --•  :♦?  uium  oowii  from  the  present  work 
is  "-■»  -it"  -  ■  r  ?iiiul  ii:op:*«?  :d 

^■*  *  "::;.   TV  ri.  t.*    c  -::•»  a*w  brickwork  (except  where  here* 

n    -  •,4f-r->»   Lr-re:     2*  :•>  >»  laid  in  and  »  to  be  flushed  up  it 
-•  --7  :  -i.-t^  -  >ir»~:c  ▼::.!  x?:-rar  oopooaded  in  tbe  proportion  of 
■-*•*- v.-r:    ~  --"ianr?  •«  "t»»  '*?•?■?:  I>>rk^Aone4hneYandtwo4hirdt 
-  u^-i^ir?    f  ?»ur-:  Thames  saa-i  progeny  beaten  together. 


*  ■■•■•      '-  ■"-"  1  "'.-*.  N.  3  «ir  :-:iiries  oc  "-•r.ok«  *rk  are  to  rise  more  then 

^  r  rL  *«:*  z«  c  -x:!  i-i»-»  '«"  *:::•*  i*«:  of  bricks.    All  the  walls  are  to  be 

-  --^'i--:  ij-/  ■.-jjr>!-£  i:  ii  F.etnish  bood  thromrbout  their  entire 
•  -  *_:— i.  ■*  ■-  j_.  *-*  "■j.biia*-":' ricks  both  of  the  malm  and  grey 
*■  *.  i-:rr*:k*  -larr."*:  ~.z?:*Kb.  in  order  to  prevent  excuse  for  the  bed 
■in:  .c  ;t  •  *  :  •:L5±f*sr.  ki^is  of  bond  ;  all  the  external  joints  are 
.  .e  =-»a::y  strack  an«i  drawn.     <  See  j::  353—360,  and  1010.) 

?  .    .•  !  T:^,.  To  •:■-*.•*  away  from  rime  to  time  daring  the  progress 

:  -L-r  •*  Ti*  i".!  r.-..:-=h  Acd  unless  materials  of  every  kind, and 
rn.'y  : .  i^.i%e  :h.e  h»>ase  and  premises  clear  therefrom. 

ri-    .-  •'    .  ±:>.  17-v*.  T.  ■!•  ir  •  J*  the  i>?"ar?.  an«i  relav  and  make  ffood  with 

*■  .7.  i  r*  •.%-:-  •"!■  k*  a:!  ::i»:«  ? Token  and  otherwise  defective  pans 

*  — 

h  !.:  \  ■  :   '  1  7:37.  TV-  TT'.-M'ie  and  execute  under  the  contract  half  a  rod 

*-.-a.*w  :k  htj  r, ..:.,.  .-,  j  ,  :  »; ..  "» ^  s!"ck  brickwork  in  addition  to  the  brickwork 
f  ».: '.".*.  r  •■..:?::  •■*  t  ■ »  c o?f  1 1  '■  I  er  c  t  h  e  1  tremises,  w  hi  ch  ext  ra  brick  work  is 
ti.  \'»:  ii^^ii  in  such  further  work  as  the  surveyor  mav  direct ;  the 
value  i..f  <uoh  i>art  thereof  as  may  not  1m?  required  is  however  to 
be  dedui-red  trum  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract, 
aft»T  t!.o  rate  nf  jM?r  rod  reduced  ,  and  all 

further  additional  brickwork  which  the  surveyor  may  direct  is  to 
be  performed  at  the  like  price  of  per  rod  reduced. 

Rt-|Mir  adjoining  17:38.  To  make  pood  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  premises  so 

toot*'  as  to  suit  the  intended  alterations. 


MASON.     (See  §§  265—295.) 

(Jranitr  tvinpiutb.  1 739.  To  provide  and  bed  beneath  the  ends  of  the  new 

girders  of  the  ground-flooring,  eight  pieces  of  old  granite  curb 
each  3  11.  long. 

Graniti-  sill  to  1 740.  To  put  all  along  at  the  foot  of  the  shop-front  (except 

•hop  front.  at  the  cellar  entrance)  a  sill  of  new  square  parallel  granite  curb 

1*2  ins.  by  8  ins.  close  jointed,  fine-worked,  plugged  with  copper, 

and  run  with  lead. 

Coiling.  1741.  To  re-work  the  joints  and  re-work  and  throat  the 

Ituck  and  front  edges  of  25  ft.  run  of  the  best  of  the  present 
Portland  Mono  coping  of  the  para|>cts  ;  and  to  provide  new  similar 


PTER  IX. 

■ 

Portland  stone  coping  sufficient  for  completing  the  covering  of 
the  parapets  of  the  fronts  next  and  next 

r-tllli.  1742.  To  put  to  the  new  back  windows  two  of  the  old  stone 

sills ;  to  put  to  all  the  windows  and  blank  window  recesses  in  the 
two  new  brick  fronts,  sunk  weathered  and  throated  sills  of  Port- 
land stone  8  ins.  by  3$  ins. 

y-piece*.  1 743.  To  put  to  the  fire-places  of  the  attic-story  1  J-in.  Portland 

stone  jambs  mantles  and  shelves,  each  5  ins.  wide,  1  J-in.  Port" 
land  stone  slab  1  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  and  Yorkshire  stone  back 
hearth. 

To  repair  and  reset  the  chimney-piece  of  the  two-pair  west 
room,  and  to  put  a  new  l£-in.  Portland  stone  slab,  and  a  York- 
shire stone  back  hearth  to  the  same  fire-place. 

To  clean  the  marble  chimney-piece  of  the  one-pair  west 
room. 

To  repair  and  refix  the  chimney-pieces  of  the  small  south 
rooms  on  the  one-pair  story  and  the  ground-story. 

paring.  1744.  To  defray  all  expense  attendant  upon  making  good 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  officer,  the  public  pavings  af- 
fected by  the  execution  of  the  works. 

*c.  1 745.  To  cut  all  requisite  holes  and  notchings,  and  to  perform 

all  the  other  usual  work  requiring  the  hand  of  a  mason. 


SLATER. 


If  any  slating,  see  §§  542 — 3  and  Index.) 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER  (see  $  337—40). 

ng  ami  1746.  To  erect  and  main  sufficient  hoarding  for  inclosing  the 

c-  house  during  the  carrying  on  of  the  works,  and  to  remove  and 

take  away  the  same  when  so  directed. 

1747.  To  shore  up  in  a  judicious,  safe,  and  workmanlike 
manner,  the  several  floors  and  other  parts  of  the  premises  so  re- 
quiring from  the  nature  of  the  intended  works  ;  and  to  shore  up 
in  like  manner  all  adjoining  premises. 

m 

n\*.  1748.  To  provide  all  requisite  materials  for,  and  to  frame 

and  fix  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  (with 
all  proper  ironmongery  of  the  very  best  quality  complete)  which 
may  be  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  and  for  completing  the 
building  and  works  according  to  the  drawings  and  this  specifi- 
cation, and  to  render  the  premises  complete  and  perfect.  None 
of  the  old  materials  are  to  be  used  again  except  the  same  be  sound 
in  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor,  and  suitable  for  the  work.  All 
deficiency  in  the  materials  is  to  be  made  up  by  new  timber  and  deal. 
All  the  requisite  oak  timber  is  to  be  of  English  growth ;  all  the 
other  timber  is  to  be  either  Dantzic,  Riga,  or  Memel  yellow  fir. 
All  the  floors  and  joiner's  work  are  to  he  of  the  best  Christiana  deal, 
except  where  herein  otherwise  directed.  All  the  timbers  and  deal 
are  to  be  cut  out  square  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least  san-wood 


it*o.  T.>  nretidki  fit.  « 

remote,  ill  tte  centering  and  ti 
quisite  for  tbe  arches  of  every  kind. 

1700.  T>  provide  and  fix  2  cwl  of  wrought-iron  in  snchtiei, 
bolts.  »tr»j-i.  an")  other  works,  a*  may  be  by  tbe  sorveyor  directed, 
in  order  to  secure  tbe  doors,  roof,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  work* 
(See  :  IiT7.| 

1701.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  templets,  block* 
-tops,  liiiin.'-,  casing*,  lillets,  spriuzing-tillets,  beads,  angle-stave, 
CTOupdi.  backings,  furring*,  capping*,  and  other  fittings  and 
finishings  aeentUJf  usual  and  appropriate  to  carpenter's  work 
and  joint x  •  work ;  and  to  perform  all  needful  grooving,  rebating, 
lonauint.  framing,  mitring,  housing',  beading,  and  other  labour 
and  workman-hip  proper  and  necessary  to  wood-work. 

170-2.  To  put  to  the  ground-story  a  new  timber-floor  at 
shown  by  the  plan  of  the  l«sement-*torr,  at  the  same  level  a*  the 
floor  of  the  small  southern  room,  with  joists  7  ins.  by  2}  ins.,  corked 
and  housed  upon  one  plate  4  ins.  bv  4  ins.,  two  fir  girders  13  int. 
by  r>  hi'.,  ami  one  fir  brirdor  13  ins.  by  6  ins.,  with  1-2-in.  wall- 
buhl  at  ■- ail  i  end  :  each  end  of  each  girder  is  to  he  boxed  up  over 
the  part  thereof  set  in  the  wall  with  a  cast-iron  socket  weight 
■1"  lbs.  in  order  to  prevent  satnrarkm  to   the   timber   from  the 

To  lay  tbe  whole  of  the  shop  with  new  U-iuch  yellow  deal, 

KT'rilgllt    rl.iur  li>lr.l   t'roo  Ir.iUL  ^p-wit,>J,  and  flUiltJ  and  Li:..LtL-, 

in  relay  ami  make  good  all  the  other  flooring-boards  and  hnishiilgf 
and  works  disturbed  by  putting-  in  the  new  timber  floor. 

I  7-j-J.  To  take  off  the  present  roof  anil  ceiling-floor  over  the 
two-|iair  story  of  the  house,  and  to  put  a  new  wall-plate  4  ins. by 
i  in:.,  with  au  angle-tic  7  ft.  lomr,  scantling  ti  ins.  bv  3  ins.  at  the 
external  comer,  joists  10  ins.  by  2  in*.,  trimmers  lo'ins.  bv  2)  ins. 
and  one  tier  of  herring-bone  struts ;  and  to  lay  the  whofe  of  the 
'  'i  inch  white  deal  half-boards. 


1704.  To  r 
front  nulls  are  t; 
brick-work  new  fir  plates  and  angle-tics  as  described  to  the  attic 
story  i  to  make  good  all  the  unsound  timbers  then  discovered,  mid 
to  relay  and  make  good  to  the  new  brick-work  with  the  reouitite 
new  materials  all  the  boarded  floors  of  every  kind. 

1 700.  To  put  00  feet  superficial  of  new  inch  deal  floor  to  the 
two-pair  story  and  one-pair  story  in  addition  to  that  requisite 
again*)  the  new  brick-work ;  and  to  repair  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
all  (lie  other  parts  of  the  floors  throughout  the  house. 

tl  1 70B.  To  put  nil  round  in  the  brick-work  of  tbe  new  atiic- 

slory  two  tiers  of  fir  bond  timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2J  ins. ;  and 
to  put  in  the  brick-work  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing  tbe 
finishing*  and  oilier  works  in  need  thereof. 


[AFTER  IX. 


rli. 


over  the 
story,  &c. 


rteredparti- 


t  pioxr. 
"  Bnat- 


«*»e 


1757.  To  put  oyer  the  window  of  the  small  attic  a  fir  lintel 
G  ins.  by  9  ins. ;  to  put  over  each  of  the  other  windows  in  the 
new  brick-work  a  fir  liutel  4  ins.  by  9  ins.    (See  $  1041.) 

1758.  To  construct  the  flat  over  the  attic-story  according  to 
the  drawings,  with  wall-plate  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  angle-tics,  each  5  ft. 
long,  5  ins.  by  2£  ins.  one  pair  of  gutter-plates,  each  of  the  pair 
12  ins.  by  G  ins.,  one  pair  of  gutter-plates,  each  of  the  pair  12  ins. 
by  2£  ins.,  and  joists  average  scantling  12  ins.  by  2  ins.,  but  cut  out 
of  the  solid  so  as  to  have  a  current  of  1 J  ius.  in  10  ft. 

1 759.  To  frame  Ik? t ween  the  gutter-plates  bearers  to  a  cur- 
rent 1£  ins.  in  10  feet,  and  lay  the  same  with  inch  yellow  deal ; 
and  to  lay  the  flat  with  inch  yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap- 
wood. 

]  760.  To  form  in  the  roof  a  dormer  3  ft.  G  ins.  high,  with 
frame-work  inch  yellow  deal  boarding  with  proper  lodged  trap- 
door and  outer  door,  hinges,  fastenings,  linings,  step-ladder,  and 
all  other  fittings  complete. 

17(31.  To  alter,  make  good,  and  adapt  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  as  may  be  requisite  the  gutters  and  roofs  to  the  ad- 
joining premises. 

1762.  To  coustruct  the  ouartercd-partitions  of  the  attic-story 
as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  plates  4  ins.  by  4.  ins,  end-posts, 
door-posts  door-heads  braces  king-posts  and  queen-posts  4  ins. 
by  3}  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  bv  2  ins.,  and  inter-ties  24  ins.  by  l£ 
(See  544—00  and  1050—52.) 


in. 


1763.  The  principal  quartercd-partition  is  to  have  a  wrought 
iron  tie  2  ins.  by  h  in.  the  whole  length  along  the  bottom  plate 
thereof,  with  a  corking  12  ins.  long  let  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork  at  each  end  of  the  same. 

1 7G4.  Breast-summers  12  ins.  by  1 3  ins. ;  4  story-posts  jointed 
in  lead  at  the  top  12  ins.  by  4k  ins. ;  4  cast-iron  socket-bases, 
G  ins.  high  for  ditto,  weight  each  20  lbs.  Breast-summer  to  ex- 
tend along  the  whole  length  of  the  side  of  the  shop  next 

,  and  to  be  framed  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
house  to  the  other  breast-summer,  but  to  remain  hidden  in  the 
brick-work  13  ins.  by  10  ins.  wrought-irnn  straps  and  bolts  for  se- 
curing the  breast-3ummers  weight  112  lhsM2-in.  stall-board  12  ins. 
wide,  2-in.  deal  lamb's  tongue  sashes,  half  one  sash  to  be  hung 
with  lines  and  weights,  lj-iu.  two  panel  bead-flush  and  square 
shutters  with  rebated  wrought-iron  shoes,  proper  bars  hasps  pins 
and  other  secure  fastenings  complete  ;  inch  Honduras  mahogany 
fascia  to  show  18  ins.  wide,  with  cradling  complete;  moulded 
cornice  with  cast-iron  enrichment;  lj-in.  deal  pilasters  with 
moulded  capitals  ;  moulded  impost  at  the  stall-board ;  inch  deal 
tongued  and  beaded  casings  to  the  breast- summer  and  story-posts ; 
all  requisite  stops  and  other  fittings  ;  and  the  present  folding-doors 
and  the  cellar-door  to  be  repaired  and  re-hung  in  proper  fir  frames 
5  ins.  bv  4  ins. 

3  a— 361 


lTfiti.  To  complete  the  lining  of  the  shop  with  J-in.  tat 
matched  md  beaded,  and  fixed  with  the  requisite  backings. 


!T'i>.  To  put  to  the  attic  story  Ii-in.  ovolo  sashes,  double 
huijg  with  large  patent  lines,  iron  •"eights,  and  irou  axle-pollcyi 
■nil  patent  spring-fastenings  in  deal  cased-framea  with  oak  rail 
tills;  and  to  put  To  each  of  the  attic  windows  inch  tongued  beaded 
and  quirked  linings  and  window-boards. 

To  put  to  the  two-pair  story  one  new  window  as  described 
for  tile  aitic  story. 

1769.  To  repair  thoroughly  all  the  remainder  of  the  i 
and  frames  throughout  the  premises ;  to  re-hang  tbe  whole  there- 
of, with  new  large  patent  line*,  and  the  requisite  new  pulleys,  6a- 
tcnings,  and  other  proper  work  and  fittings. 

1 770.  To  repair  thoroughly,  adapt,  re-fix,  and  make  gw__ .  — 
the  shutters,  linings  and  other  fittings  of  the  windows  affected  \>j 
the  alterations  and  new  work. 

1771.  To  put  lo  the  whole  of  the  attic  story,  new  IJ-ia. 
square  framed  four-panel  doors  hunjr  complete  with  3-in.  butt- 
hingt-f  and  good  ii-in.  iron  rimmed  locks  with  plain  brass  furni- 
lure,  in  1-j-in.  sitigle-rcbatcd  linings  with  ogee  moulding  to  font 
an  architrave  all  round  on  ln.it  li  side-  of  each  door. 


xqiia 

1 77:1.  To  take  down  the  present  attic  stair-case,  and  erect  ia 
lieu  tii. ti'i. I'  :i  mil  stiiir-<;i>.*  iiiiiiriliriL'  to  the  drawings,  with  LDch 
yellow   di'iil   treads  risers  ami   landings  on  strong  bracketed  fit 

'""i-.'.  -    i  ■  ■  n  .i  ....      .'.  , |.  -i  ■  u  ', 

mil,  sijiiiii-i'  l.iir  iKilii-ler-,  till    requisite  iqiron  and    other  linings  of 
inch  "li"il,  and  nil  requisite  other  fittings  of  every  kind. 

1774.    To    Imlten   with  i 
walls  u(  I  he  two-pair  Mori'  nf 


ping  jiii  tin*  Iriji  (hereof;  and  t 
architrave,  inrli  yi-lluw-  deal  (un-_ 
lings  us  shown  by  1  lie  drawings. 

1T7i>.  T.i  repair  iiii'l  re-liung  the  closet  folding-iloors  of  the 
two-pair  West  room,  and  lo  repair  the  linings  of  the  entrance- 
iloor  of  the  Mime  I'ooui. 

1777.   Til  repair  the  defective  panels  of  the  wainscot  ting  over 


PTER  IX. 

the  one-pair  West-room  fire-place ;  and  to  repair  and  re-hang 
the  doors  of  the  closet  on  the  one-pair  landing  of  the  staircase. 

1778.  To  repair  thoroughly,  ease,  re-fix,  and  where  requi- 
site re-hang  with  new  hinges  and  the  other  proper  work,  the 
doors  and  shutters  of  every  kind  throughout  the  premises. 

* 

1 779.  To  carefully  examine  the  whole  of  the  internal  and 
external  wood-work  of  the  entire  dwelling-house,  and  wherever 
there  is  any  decay,  unsoundness,  or  other  defect  therein,  to  repair 
remedy  and  make  good  all  such  decay  unsoundness  or  other 
defects  in  the  most  secure  neat  and  workmanlike  manner. 

1 780.  To  prepare  all  the  work  of  every  kind  for  the  painters ; 
to  secure  all  loose  skirtings,  linings,  and  other  finishings. 

tement  1781.  To  reinstate,  adapt,  make  perfect,  and  complete  all  the 

jr»^o  the  n-aingcoting,  cornices,  and  other  wood-work  and  fittings  of  every 
kind  which  will  l>e  disturbed,  injured,  affected,  or  in  any  way  of 
necessity  altered  by  reason  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  two  new 
fronts  to  the  house,  and  by  reason  of  the  performances  of  the 
works. 

*b«t-  1 782.  To  take  off  the  whole  of  the  locks  and  other  fastenings 

of  ever}'  kind  throughout  the  house  ;  to  clean,  repair  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  re-fix  such  thereof  as  will  turn  out  to  be 
worth  the  same,  and  to  reinstate  by  new  ironmongery  of  the  best 
quality  all  deficiency  in  the  present  ironmongery.  To  fit  to  the 
locks,  new  keys  wherever  the  old  keys  are  lost  or  are  imperfect. 

1783.  To  take  off,  repair,  laquer,  and  re-fix  all  the  sound 
brass-work  of  every  kind  throughout  the  house,  and  to  provide 
and  fix  new  plain  brass-work  of  the  very  best  quality  for  all  defi- 
ciencies in  the  old  brass-work,  and  for  every  other  part  of  the 
premises  requiring  brass  furniture. 

ibe  fix  1 784.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  25  ft.  cube  of 

fir  timber  in  addition  to  the  materials  requisite  for  completing  the 
premises,  to  be  used  as  joists,  rafters,  or  quarters,  in  such  further 
work  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct,  the  value  of  such  part  thereof 
as  may  not  be  ordered  by  the  said  Surveyor  to  be  used  is  how- 
ever to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  ox  the  consideration  of 
the  contract,  after  the  rate  of  per  foot 

cube,  and  to  provide  and  fix  at  the  like  price  of  per 

cubic  foot  all  such  further  additional  timber  in  joists,  rafters,  or 
quarters,  as  the  Surveyor  shall  direct  to  be  used. 


PLASTERER. 


W.  ceil-  1785.  To  lath,  plaster,  and  set  the  ceilings  and  the  strings  of 

the  stairs  of  the  whole  of  the  attic-story  and  of  the  two-pair  story, 
and  all  the  quartered-partitions  and  tne  sides  of  the  stair-case  at 
the  two-pair  story. 

Inf.  1780.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  brick-work  of  the 

attic  story  and  of  the  large  closet  of  the  t\vo-\nx\T  sIotv. 

3  a  2 


1?>7.  To  put  tn  the  strings  of  the  old   staircase,  aud  It  r_ 
the  Iw?  room  on  the  one-pair  (lory  new  lathed  ptetenl 


17-*J».  T,i  whiten  all  the  ceilings  and  the  strings  ol  thf  suin 
taroiaEhxwt  the  house :  and  10  colour  of  such  teints  of  stone, 
colour  as  may  he  directed  ill  the  other  plastering  of  the  house. 


1MM.  To  lir  the  whole  of  the  roof  and  gutters  over  tat 
;k>*t_>ry  uith  muled-lead  weight  G  lbs.  to  the  foot  supernnal, 
ued  «ith  roll*  as  shown  bv  the  plan,  and  turned  up  5  ids.  hka 
-...-.1  ......  ■),.,  u.i «JL 


r  the  dormer  all  over  with  .j  lb.  milled-leal 
.■I  dotted,  and  10  cover  the  shop-front  uith 
1U0.  «ith  a  Bathing  as  to  the  lint. 

Mif  to  the  Hat  over  the  low 
tt-irtoi  rain-water  pipe,6iH 
re  the  water  from  the  ti" 


I  70-1.   To  relay  ami  make  good  as  t'nr  as  may  lie  renuisilr  « 

.'i.ni  ot'  tile  intended  works  the  adjoiniug  gutters  of  the  hum' 

and  of  the  house  iu  ;  and  to  put  a  branch  pipe  to 

ney  the  umer  from  the  adjoining  lower-roof  into  the  other  [rip, 


1  7!'i.  T11  knot.  stop,  prepare  protierly,  pumice  sini> 
every  part  thereof,  burn  oil'  where  requisite,  and  bring  loo 
form  Hirlatv.  all  lite  works  intended  to  be  painted. 

!7!><l.  To  Mas  forwanl  with  the  requisite  number  of  coW 
of  colour,  and  paint  in  the  best  manner  twice  with  the  best  oil- 
colour,  the  whole  of  the  old  work'  usually  painted,  and  those 
works  which  have  been  altered  or  repaired  both  of  the  inside  (W" 
of  tile  outside  of  the  promises. 

1707.  To  pint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  tbr 
new  wood-work,  iron-work,  and  otli-r  works  usually  painted  botk 
of  1  lie  inside  and  of  the  outside  of  the  premises. 

17UM.  To  comb  finely  and  to  grain  in  imitation  of  vaiuscul 
in  a  superior  and  artisllike  manner  of  a  light  colour,  and  to  var- 
nish twice  with  the   best  copal   varnish  Ihe  whole  of  the  want 


CHAPTER  X. 


work  of  the  large  room  on  the  one-pair  story  and  the  outside  of 
the  entrance  door  of  the  same  room. 

1 799.  To  paint  in  imitation  of  real  mahogany  and  to  varnish 
twice  with  the  best  copal-varnish  the  entire  hand-rail  of  the 
staircase. 

1800.  To  (mint  all  the  sashes  externally  dark  purple  brown. 

1801.  To  paint  all  the  other  parts  of  the  premises  of  such 
plain  tcints  of  stone-colour  or  of  other  colours  of  equal  value  as 
may  be  directed. 


GLAZIER. 


Bc»igU*5.  1802.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  shop-front  with  the  very 

best  clear  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

2nd  glass.  1803.  To  glaze  all  the  other  new  sashes  and  lights  of  every 

kind  with  good  second  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

Rrpair».  1 804.  To  cut  out  and  make  good  all  the  squares  of  glass  of 

the  whole  house  which  have  more  than  one  single  crack  therein. 

Repair  uld  putty.  1805.  The  whole  of  the  old  glazing  is  to  be  puttied  where 

requisite. 

clean,  &c.  glass.  1800.  The  whole  of  the  new  glaziug  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 

bradded,  and  hack-puttied  ;  and  all  the  glazing  is  to  be  cleaned 
and  left  per  foot  at  the  rendering  up  of  the  premises  as  complete. 

ow  tiUs*  may  1807.  Anv  of  the  old  glass  may  be  used  again  as  far 'as 

**  u*11  *  applicable  to  tfie  purposes  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Specification ybr  work*  to  be  done  at  the  premises  No.  ,for 

,  in  ALTERING.  STUCCOING,  ami  DECORATING  the 
PRINCIPAL  FRONT  of  the  said  premises*  and  in  other  repairs  to  the  stud 
premises. 

BRICKLAYER,  MASON,  &c. 


Notice  and  feci.  1808.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  the  surveyor  of  pave- 

ments, and  all  other  public  officers  the  requisite  notices,  and  to 
pay  to  them  their  respective  fees. 

Ku^biah.  1809.  To  clear  away  from  the  premises  from  time  to  time  all 

rubbish  which  may  accrue  thereon  from  all  the  various  works 
intended  to  be  performed,  and  to  leave  finally  the  same  clear 
therefrom. 


Tiling. 


Slating. 


PARTH. 

1810.  To  reiMrii*  thoroughly  all  the  tiling  of  the  several  roofc 
of  the  premises  (more  particularly  of  tod 
of  )  providing  the  requisite  new  tiles  tod 
heart  of  fir  double  laths,  and  putting  pegs  wherever  they  can  be 
admitted  ;  to  re-set  all  the  ndge-tiles  and  hip-tiles  in  lime  and 
hair,  and  to  secure  the  whole  thereof  with  T  nails,  dipped  in 
melted  pitch. 

1811.  To  examine  oil  the  slating  where  the  same  shall  be 
found  defective ;  to  repair  the  same  thoroughly,  using  the  re- 
quisite new  slates  and  copper  nails  for  the  whole  of  the  work. 


Clean  gutters  and  181 '2.  To  clean  out  all  the  gutters,  and  to  leave  finall?  it 

leave  rood  ^\lQ  rendering  up  of  the  whole  premises  as  complete  the  whole  of 

the  roofs  perfect  and  the  whole  of  the  gutters  clean. 


perfect. 


Settlements. 


Copings,  string*, 


Rcpttirs,  point- 
ing, &c. 


Buildings,  &c. 
round  front 
yard.  \c. 


Chiinn«y-*hafts, 
parapets,  party- 
*alls,  arc. 


Lime-whiting. 


Front  next — 


181:3.  To  cut  out  the  brickwork  at  all  the  settlements  therein 
to  the  dwelling-house,  workshops,  and  ;  and  to 

bond  into  the  brickwork  new  stock-bricks  with  Parker's  cement 
and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures,  so  as  to 
repair  the  same  in  a  secure  manner. 

1814.  To  take  down  and  re-build  with  sound  new  stock- 
bricks  the  defective  parts  of  the  parapets  ;  to  re-set  in  Parker** 
cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures,  the 
brick-on-edge  and  other  copings  ;  to  repair  the  string-courses 
where  defective,  and  to  point  the  tops  of  all  the  string-courses 
with  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  as  last  described. 

181.5.  To  rake  out  the  joints  at  least  J  in.  deep  ;  to  cut  out 
the  defective  bricks,  to  repair  with  new  stock-bricks,  and  to  point 
in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner  with  Dorkimr  stone-lime 
coloured  mortar  all  the  external  brickwork  of 
where  in  any  way  decayed,  the  whole  of  the  fence-walls  of  the 
adjoining  yard,  also  the  East  side  of  the  building  on  the  West 
side  of  the  yard  for  ;)  ft.  down  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  thereof 
and  wherever  else  may  be  requisite. 

181().  To  repair  and  point  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  the 
brickwork  of  the  North  and  East  sides  of  the  front  vard,  the 
fence-wall  on  the  West  side  thereof,  and  where  requisite  to  the 
brickwork  of  the  workshops  on  the  South  side  of  the  yard. 

1817.  To  repair  and  point  in  like  manner  where  requisite  the 
chimney-shafts,  the  insides  of  the  parapets,  and  all  the  other 
brickwork  in  about  or  connected  with  the  roofs. 

1818.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  ceilings  internal 
walls  and  the  other  parts  before  whited  of  the  buildings  on  the 
East  and  South  sides  of  the  front  yard. 

1819.  To  erect  a  scaffolding  to  the  whole  of  the  front  for  the 
use  of  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers. 

18:20.  To  take  down  the  brick-work  of  the  principal  front 
;»*  low  as  the  le\el  of  the  bottom  of  the  fascia  under  the  intended 
cornice,  to  rebuild  the  brickwork  (providing  the   requisite  new 


APTER  X. 

hard  burnt  stock-bricks)  in  the  form  proper  for  receiving  the 
intended  stucco-work  according  to  the  elevation,  and  with  one 
course  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  1G  ins.  wide  set  therein  for  the 
projection  of  the  cornice. 

1821.  To  prepare  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  front 
in  order  to  receive  the  intended  stucco-work,  by  raking  out  the 
mortar  from  the  joints  thereof,  by  cutting  away  some  portions  and 
by  adding  to  the  other  parts  thereof  tiles  naded  securely  to  the 
old  brick-work,  so  as  thereby  to  render  the  various  parts  of  the 
front  as  level  straight  and  uniform  as  possible  :  for  the  cornices 
over  the  one-pair  windows  a  course  of  bricks  is  to  be  inserted  in 
the  old  wall  so  as  to  afford  the  proper  projection  for  the  stucco- 
work. 

1822.  The  whole  of  the  new  brick-work  and  all  the  extra 
m  projections  are  to  be  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames 

sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

1823.  To  cut  out  and  bond  into  a  toothing  in  the  adjoining 
house  and  joint  and  make  good  also  with  Parker's  cement  the 
brick-work  at  each  end  of  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the  same 
is  at  present  disunited  from  the  adjoining  work. 

-work.  1824.  To  make  good  the  public  paving  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  commissioners  of  paving,  leaving  the  area-gratings  2  ft. 
wide  from  the  front ;  and  to  put  round  the  gratings  curbs  re- 
worked and  formed  of  the  stone  curbs  at  present  under  the  shop- 
front,  jointed  with  lead ;  to  put  to  the  doorway  a  new  step  of 
Portland  stone  5  ins.  deep  10  ins.  wide  and  5  ft.  3  ins.  long, 
the  part  of  the  paving  under  the  windows  is  to  be  raised  with 
new  4  in.  Yorkshire  stone  wrought  with  fair  edges  to  form  a 
plinth. 


CARPENTER,  SMITH,  &c. 


builiiinjr.  1825.  To  repair  and  make  complete  all  the  sashes  and  win- 

dow-frames, and  to  put  thereto  the  requisite  new  sash-lines  of 
large  patent  cord. 

1826.  To  put  to  the  roof  new  4  in.  cast-iron  eaves'-guttering 
fixed  on  iron  brackets  and  3  in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipes  with 
heads  and  shoes  complete. 

1827.  To  put  under  the  front  gutter-plate  two  fir-posts  scant- 
ling 6  ins.  by  4  ins.  reaching  two  stories  each,  and  to  wedge  up 

lino-         the  said  gutter-plate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  level. 

ky-iitjht.  1828.  To  put   over   the  staircase  a  new  2J-in.  ovolo  sky- 

light glazed  complete  with  second  Newcastle  glass  ;  to  repair 
the  bulk  round  the  .skylight  with  at  least  30  ft.  superficial  of  new 
yellow  deal  weather- hoarding  ;  and  to  put  to  the  skylight  all 
requisite  liniugs  of  inch  yellow  deal  and  other  proper  fittings. 

■j,  1820.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  dormer  and  to  put  thereto 

new  inch  yellow  deal  check*  and  a  new  inch  yellow  deal  wrought 


towraed  tnA  l^'.j^l  doo»  treae  complete  vitk 


e  ..'i:  :fc*  buck  "inA**  o 
e  f*:*nj  lines,  and  ti 


J **ei t .  T/hiiia  out  with  2  in.  dejJ  the  party-wall  in 
V.rth-W.^i  r«j-,:.i  and  in  th*_-  lobby  adjoining  thereto  on  the  thrt*-    I 
pair  Mon  ;  and  to  mat...  zood  the  skirtings  nod  other  wood-vmfc    ' 
fj  tli.-  parry-wall. 

I  -ill'.  T'i  Lite  it[i  the  iioori  its-boards  in  the  front  room  on 
tii*:  orm-pair -tory  all  alone  next  the  Eastern  party-Hall  anil  A* 
4  ft.  in  * iilth  ;  to  eul  away  the  joim  down  one  inch  deep :  to 
ri-lay  anil  make  sooil  the  Hour  (hereto  more  level,  and  put  along 
that  side  of  the  room  an  additional  skirting  of  j  in.  deal. 

In*!,  T'i  tir  down  to  a  level  as  nearly  as  possible  the  t*» 
front  ei(ifi[iartinvrita  of  the  shop-ceiling'. 

1km.  T'i  put  in  the  new  brick-work  of  the  upper  story  t«n 
tiers  i if  fir  Ik pji.l-timln-r  4  in*.  Iiy  2A  ins.  ;  to  provide  and  tu  lift, 
cube  of  lir  ii.  pUt'->  oii'tl.tlitr  nurL  cumui-tcd  wiib  the  roof;  tn 
make  !f"'id  the  *kirtines  and  t'i  perform  all  other  work  ami  labwtr 
which  may  In-  rci|i[i-ite  fur  completing  to  the  new  brick-work, the 


jHtki.  Toliriiiit  tlw  window -frames  with  blocks  tn  receive 
hit  hi*  for  forming  the  external  architraves,  and  to  make  to  the  win- 
don-,  sueh  additions  and  alterations,  as  will  be  rciptisite  fur  n-a- 
di-riiu  the  same  an  uniform,  level,  and  iieqiendieular  as  possible. 

Iftlli.  To  take  down  the  present  shun-lhtiit,  to  put  a  tie* 
uroiiL'bi  fir  story-t>ost  at  the  west  end  of  the  front  ;  to  remove  tlw 
hm  door-posts,  to  put  in  lieu  of  the  story-|>osts  two  casl-iron 
column*  .')  in*,  diameter  al  huttoin  and  4A  iua.  diiimeier  with  tap" 
mid  bases  ;  to  tir  and  case  the  breast-summer  with  inch  veuW 
deal  toiij-'iiiiil  ami  bcadeil ;  and  to  construct  and  tii  a  new  sh.ip- 
faint  according  tn  the  drawings,  villi  3-in.  lanib"s  tongue  sashw 
mill  faii-liehl,  sf  lazed  with  the  best  Newcastle  glass,  1}  in.  nioiihW 
iinil  bend-butt  shutters  with  sunk  sliutter-liils  rebated  wrought- 
iron  enmer-shnc.s,  tliumli-ficrewsand  plates',  dnjrs  at  the  tops  of  ihc 
shutters,  wrought -iron  top-rails  l\  in.  by  J  in.  to  receive  ttir 
diys",  siroiiL'  wroiijj  lit -iron  bars  with  plates,  hasps,  sockets,  pi  in. 
iiml  sprin.u'-ki'ys  complete.  A  panel  of  cast-iron  open-work,  «- 
inidiiiu'  to  I  lie  drawing's,  to  lie  let  in  ut  the  toll  of  each  shutter. 
To  till  in  miti-ide  the  stall-board  with  wrought-iron  bars  one  iuch 
Mpiare.  not  more  than  4  ills.  ajKirt,  let  at  top  and  bottom  iutu 
hi-i.ii ■■lii-irun  rails  1 1  in.  bv  $  in.  and  deal  moulded  fusere-  anJ 
-mull  pila-tcrs.  as  shown  Iiy  tlw  drawimw. 

IS1T.   To  provide  ami  haiu;  in  the  shop-front  a  3-in.  deal 

ildcd  and  bead-flush  sashed   door  »ith   I  j-in.  bead-dnsh  ana 

Iwad-lmti  sbiilter   uitb    iron-work   as    to  the   other   shutters  (thr 


CHAPTER  X. 


Shoring,  board- 
ing, &c. 


Shop-fittings. 


Area-grating*. 


bars  excepted)  the  door  glazed  as  the  sashes  and  hung  with  iron- 
mongery value  30*. 

1838.  Entablature  to  the  shop-front  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, with  inch  Honduras  mahogany  frieze,  inch  deal  cover-board 
1  J  in.  bracketing,  composition  (or  cast-iron)  enriched  crown  mould- 
ing, 1  \  in.  plain  mitred  and  returned  pilasters  with  one  composition 
(or  cast-iron)  enrichment  in  the  capitals  thereof. 

1839.  To  provide  and  fix  ail  linings,  blocks,  cradlings,  and 
grounds  requisite  in  order  to  complete  the  shop-front. 

1840.  To  perform  all  shoring  and  strutting  ;  and  to  provide 
also  all  hoarding  and  other  protection  for  the  safety  of  passengers 
which  by  the  proper  authorities  may  be  required. 

1841.  To  take  down,  alter,  refix  and  make  complete,  such 
parts  of  the  glass-cases  and  other  shop-fittings  as  will  be  damaged 
or  affected  by  the  repairs  and  alterations  ;  to  case  over  with  inch 
deal  the  stall-boards  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  plan. 

1842.  To  put  two  new  cast-iron  area-gratings  to  project  two 
feet  from  the  front  of  the  house  with  bars  1  \  in.  by  j  in.,  not  more 
than  1£  in.  apart,  and  frames  and  fangs  1 1  in.  square.  (See  $ 
1333.) 


PLASTERER. 


Take  down 
(  )  ceiling. 


New  ceiling  to 
shop. 


Front  of  the 
home. 


1843.  To  take  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  ceiling  of 
and  remove  the  old  lath-nails  thereof. 

1844.  To  put  to  the  two  front  compartments  of  the  shop,  new 
ceilings  lathed  plastered  floated  set  and  whited. 

1845.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  the  whole  of  the 
external  front  of  the  house  next  in  Parker's  cement 
stucco  according  to  the  drawings,  with  all  the  mouldings  fascias 
projections  and  decorations  therein  represented  ;  the  whole  to  be 
floated  out  as  accurately  as  possible,  to  be  roughly  coloured  in 
small  portions  as  soon  as  done,  and  while  yet  soft  to  be  jointed 
very  strongly,  and  finally  when  directed  by  the  surveyor,  to  be 
teinted  in  imitation  of  stone,  with  weather-proof  outside-colouring 
mixed  with  beer-grounds,  Russia  tallow,  tar,  and  the  other  proper 
ingredients  ;  to  perform  all  requisite  dubbing  out,  and  to  lath 
where  requisite  the  window-frames  for  the  formation  of  the  archi- 
traves.   (See  §  303.) 


PLUMBER. 


Guttera,  &c. 


Dormer  and 
■kr-ligtit. 


1846.  To  examine  and  where  requisite  repair  thoroughly  the 
gutters  and  other  lead-work  of  the  roofs  of  the  premises. 

1847.  To  cover  the  sides  of  the  front  dormer  with  5  lb. 
milled-lead  turned  down  over  the  roof  at  least  10  ins.,  and  to  put 
round  the  new  sky-lights,  flashings  of  similar  lead  15  ins.  wide. 

3  b — 369 


PART  II. 

>.  T:  «**»  s»*  tef  of  the  ae*  •hop-Jrait  with  6k 
ts.  nmri_e  6  at.  n.awni  tbe  brick-work,  and  wilt 
:f  *  Zj.  i£iiiS!td  6  iw.  aide  let  into  tbe  brick-wort 

PAINTER. 

'.  T.-  -e-ar  $_-*-warf  with  two  or  more  extra  coats  of 
•^je  »w  .;r  a::errd  or  damaged  work*  j  to  Mop,  pumice, 
VRC«  Jf--WTT.4od  paint  twice  with  the  best  oil-colour, 
>w  F.f«  vt  fi^rr  kind  which  usually  are  painted,  all  the 
vi  ■  -s_=  ^really  painted,  and  the  two  front-rooms  and 
r  ;c  :-■*  rire-^jwir  *tory  ;  the  sashes  of  the  front  of  the 
e  : '  "re  f  tiie-i  dark  purple-brown,  the  shop-front  and 
*  •i-T.i  -s  as-i  door  thereof  are  to  be  finely  combed  and 
-  :>f  very  ^wsi  manner  entirely  in  imitation  of  light  oak, 
S?  twice  lambaed  with  very  strong  copal. 


therein  ;  and  to  clean  all  the  windows,  tnd 
nJerirw  up  of  the  premises  the  whole  of  the 


PAPER-HANGER. 

IS.il.  Ti>  canviM  and  undcr-line  with  strong  elephant  paper 
:r.c  :ijrtv-«*U.  the  north-west  room,  and  the  adjoining  lobby,  til 
.'.i  •':••'  three-pair  story;  and  to  paper  the  whole  of  the  same 
wai.  the  tabby,  and  the  mom  adjoining  east  thereto,  with  figured 
|'.ip-r  table  */.  Jier  yard,  out  close. 


I'HAPTKK  XI. 

nrti  to  he  done  to  the  hovic  and  premitci  No. 


BRICKLAYER. 

i,  1862.  To  jriie  the  requisite  notices  to  the  District -surveyor, 

lo  the  Surveyor  of  Pavements,  and  to  tbe  Commissioners  of 
Sowers  and  other  official  persons  concerned  in  the  work;  1t> 
obtain  from  them  nil  the  necessary  licenses,  and  to  pay  to  the 
whole  of  iheni   their   proper  official  tecs  and   charges   of  every 


HAPTER  XL 


build  chimney-  1853.  To  take  down  the  chimney-shafts  as  low  as  the  roof, 

and  below  the  roof  as  far  down  as  defective ;  and  to  rebuild  the 
chimney-shafts  of  new  sound  stock-bricks  with  flues  of  the  same 
size  as  the  present  flues,  properly  pargeted  inside  ;  to  finish  each 
shaft  with  salient-courses  6  ins.  high  and  double  plain-tile  crest- 
ing, both  set  in  and  jointed  with  good  quick  Parker's  cement  and 
clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures  ;  and  to  put 
over  each  flue  a  new  first-sized  chimney-pot  set  in  tiles,  Parker's 
cement,  and  sand  the  same  as  the  tile  cresting. 


w  front  chim- 
r-ttuck. 


build  front 
apct. 


1854.  To  take  down  carefully  the  whole  of  the  front  stack 
of  chimneys  from  the  foundation  upwards  ;  to  cut  and  parget  per- 
pendicular chasings  in  the  brick-work  of  the  party-wall  as  far  as 

tiracticable ;  to  rebuild  with  sound  new  hard-burnt  grey  stock- 
iricks  the  whole  of  the  same  chimney-stack  with  as  little  projec- 
tion as  possible,  the  kitchen  chimney-opening  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  lj-in. 
deep,  and  with  jambs  18  ins.  wide,  the  attic  fire-place  18  ins. 
wide,  and  the  several  other  fire-places  of  convenient  widths  ;  to 

1>roperly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  new  flues  ;  to  put  to  the 
Litchen  fire-place  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar  8£  ins.  by  J-in. ;  to 
put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar 
2£  ins.  by  J-in. ;  to  secure  the  intended  new  chimnev-stack  to 
the  old  party-wall  by  at  least  160  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  wrought- 
iron  ties ;  to  put  for  the  support  of  the  slab  of  the  intended  kit- 
chen fire-place  a  4-in.  brick  fender  12  ins.  high ;  and  to  put  to 
each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  1 2  ins.  longer 
than  the  chimney-opening. 

1855.  To  take  down  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  the  parapet  of  the 
fore-front  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  rebuild  the  same  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  with  new  stock-bricks  faced  with  bricks  to  match 
the  bricks  of  the  remainder  of  the  front. 


■e -front. 


k- front. 


1856.  To  take  down  the  basement-story  of  the  front  wall  of 
the  dwelling-house  as  far  as  the  same  is  sunk,  fractured,  or  other- 
wise defective,  and  to  rebuild  and  make  good  the  same  as  shown 
by  the  drawings,  with  sound  new  hard-burnt  grey  stock-bricks  of 
the  best  quality  set  in  the  best  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and 
clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures  ;  to  take 
out  all  the  fractured  and  defective  arches  of  the  fore-front,  and  to 
make  good  the  same  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner  with  the 
requisite  portions  of  new  gauged-work  to  match  the  present 
gauged-work  ;  to  cut  out  and  make  good  iu  like  manner  the 
brick-work  to  all  the  other  settlements  and  defects  in  this  front, 
particularly  by  the  front  door  ;  and  to  rake  out  and  point  in  the 
neatest  manner  (with  coloured  mortar  to  match}  all  the  joints  of 
the  same  front,  and  to  stain  and  make  the  whole  front  appear  as 
uniform  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  new  work  thereto  is  dry,  to 
tuck-point  in  the  neatest  possible  manner  the  whole  of  the  same 
front. 

1857.  To  alter  and  enlarge  the  window-opening  of  the  in- 
tended scullery  on  the  basement-story,  and  make  good  the  brick- 
work thereto  in  the  manner  described-  for  the  other  windows  of 
the  basement,  and  to  repair  thoroughly  all  the  brick-work  of  the 
basement-story  of  the  back-front. 


3  b2 
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rk  :    m  ^  .;re  the  tiilt  rin^r. 

±:A  y  '::»:  where   rvijuisite  tho 
:'  ::.e  ».-iiT-'!.miidin.>. 


.  ft  t . 


.:  *  .  ..:.  :  r»%:^iir  thoroughly  in  a  complete 

-  .-."..  *..-.•  ^•"•|HM.i<.  lirain.-s.  ami  wator- 

•  -"...-:  '.'  'i.v  jTcmisos.  rtMH'wim:  >ucb 

.    *.n*  fc^  u : ay  turn  out  *<»  tar  uYtVetite 

»*.  .  *•  i  .  :«•  n'.*tiin»  ami  make  uK*»»d  the 

"n-v.   rk  \% !.icii  will  lv  rein«»v«M.l  ..»r arfi-i-t^l 

*?-•     •'.».  •ir.tin?.  anil  \\atiT-<^»ur*o>  :  aii'J 

:\>.  :  •  ]N»rt>inii  *\wh  additional  imnro^w 

:..•  j-rt'siiiM.^  ti»  the  lull  value  «.»t"  «"»/•  * 


»v.  •  .  ■    -..  .\ 


F.Xf.T.  O  •■•»*   ' 

pier.*  umlvt  »'•» 


!*•••••.    1"'  !-:t;..jr.'  i»r. ••. .»*rl\    tlu»  LrrniiiuL  and   to  liavo  with 

ft  I  I  •  •  i  I 

:.  i:-i-:  iirr.:  !,•■«  u'«-y  *t«»rk-*»rirk*  laid  flat  iu  mortar  and  •rroutcil 
i-.-r w.m-:i  t".,t-  ;•  :iiT>  witii  ii«jnid  murtar.  the  whole  of  the  tliHiriiu: 
ot'  the  two  larni'  elo-t't*  under  and  adjoining  to  tlie  lw«eineut- 
Mairo.  ami  the  «Sio|»-  ot' the  lower  story  of  the  workshops. 

|sr,7    '|'n  iliij  diit  jnd  remo>e  the  ground  to  the  depth  r» 


n 


APTER  XL 


sent  floor- 


blah,  &c. 


4  ins.  below  the  under  ride  of  the  intended  new  Yorkshire  stone 
paving  in  the  basement-story,  and  to  dig  out  and  remove  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  6  ins.  beneath  trie  sleepers  of  the  in- 
tended boarded-flooring  of  the  kitchen,  and  to  build  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sleepers  of  the  same  floor  brick  piers  9  ins.  square, 
9  ins.  high,  and  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart. 

1868.  To  remove  and  cart  away  from  the  premises  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  all  soil,  and  all  the  old  bricks, 
tiles,  rubbish,  and  useless  materials  ;  and  to  leave  finally  the  house 
and  premises  entirely  free  therefrom. 


tar. 


1869.  All  the  mortar  to  be  used  in  the  bricklayer's  work  is 
ff  loos— 10).  to  ke  pQmpogQd  0f  0Iie  third  by  measure  of  the  best  Dorking 

stone-lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  Thames  sand,  pro- 
perly bcateu  and  worked  up  together. 


>ing-work. 


(See$  1011.) 


ings. 


tland  stone 
i. 


-kshire  stone 
i. 


MASON.     (See  §§  265—295.) 

1870.  To  cover  the  back  parapet  of  the  dwelling-house  with 
the  coping  at  present  on  the  front  parapet  thereof,  re-worked,  re- 
joiuted,  made  good  with  sufficient  new  stone  to  correspond  there- 
with, bedded  in  mortar,  and  jointed  and  run  with  lead. 

1871.  To  cover  the  front  parapet  of  the  dwelling-house  with 
new  Portland  stone  coping  13  ins.  wide,  4  ins.  thick  in  front, 
2  ins.  thick  at  the  back,  throated  behind,  and  plugged  with  lead  at 
all  the  joints  therein. 

1872.  To  put  to  all  the  front  windows  of  the  dwelling-house 
new  Portland  stone  weathered,  sunk  and  throated  sills,  scantling 
5  ins.  by  9  ins. 

1873.  To  put  to  all  the  back  windows  of  the  dwelling-house 
new  sills  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  paving-stone  9  ins.  wide,  fairly  tooled, 
throated,  and  laid  sloping. 


ti«ndBtonc  1874.  To  put  round  the  front  area,  a  new  curb  of  Portland 

b  to  area,  &c.  gtone,  5  ins.  by  5  ins.  nibbed  fairly  all  over,  and  cut  out  to  receive 
the  intended  new  iron-railing ;  and  to  take  up  the  paving  of  the 
front  entrance  doorway,  and  put  in  lieu  thereof  new  3-in.  York- 
shire stone  landing  in  not  more  than  2  stones. 


firths  and 

to. 


imney-pieces. 


1875.  To  take  away  from  the  chimneys  all  the  broken 
hearths,  slabs,  and  foot-paces  thereof,  and  reinstate  the  same  by 
new  heartlis  of  2-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone,  and  new  slabs  of 
2-in.  Portland  stone  not  less  than  16  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  repair 
with  the  requisite  new  stone-work,  and  refix  where  necessary  the 
several  back  chimney-pieces  of  the  premises. 

1876.  To  put  to  the  intended  new  kitchen  and  to  the  in- 
tended new  scullery,  chimney-pieces  consisting  of  jambs  mantles 
and  shelves  each  of  2  in.  Portland  stone  8  ins.  wide  ;  to  put  to 
the  front  room  on  the  one-pair  story  a  neat  boxed  Portland  stone 
chimney-piece  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  of  the 


i 


1-TT.  T  rnra  :;-  '•semeni-story  of  the  dwelling-how ■ ' 
I  .rw-'w  «r  c-  *:;_i  t  as,  ifcick  containing  10  ft.  *uperfici*l,  pro-  1 
*~;  3x^-;  *i*£  ::.■-  re-.^iite  bearers  uid  cut  out  to  receive  the  1 
':•-  li-:  r~L~-^:  :  aaa  ■  ■:■  provide  and   fix  id  the  paving  two  five-  1 


-  T.  -ji*  -.p.  repair,  and  relay  in  regular  course*,  tin  1 

."'  :z--r  J-Ci.  putting  thereto  at  least  20ft,  supcrGciil  of  I 

«=*■  w::h  ice  best  -2;4d.  Yorkshire  stoned 
-  _-c.-J.ir  courses  on  4-in.  brick  cross  wails,  6  in 

:'  :^e  i-iKm  en: -story  except   over  the  boards!  \ 

litb  jc-1  the  brick-paving  of  the  two  closets  bj  I 


SLATER.     (See  Jj  .>«— 3.) 

•'»■''.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  ho azt 
ilrered  is  directed  in  this  speei  beat  ion)  with  the  very  best 
i  ..,:r.:».-«*  sU:  ei  it-cure^y  fixed  with  copper  nails,  pointed  on 
;  ;.,■  v.;':.  i;. ,:.t--!;ro*  mortar  with  sutficicnt  bair  thereiu,  and 
;  •.->r  '■  •  ■:, i  ::i  e-  erv  [tan  of  the  slating,  more  particularly 
■.■.!■■  i'-  ...-..!  j-  t:.i-  ri.Lre-.  K;i*iiiir  cut  *ltt«  instead  of  as  in 
;■■  uijii  [juT.uer  sUtcs  Uid  lengthwise,  with  narrow  slip* 
■  U;d  between  theiu. 

-1.  T..  make  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor 
:  up  of  the  premise*  as  Mun- 
ich may  have  occurred  to  the 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.  (Sec  §j  337— 10.) 

IKs-i.  To  examine  anil  repair  thoroughly  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling-house,  providing  ami  fixing  thereto  nt  least  12  cubic  feet 
of !  lie  best  Bali  it  yellow  Mr  timber,  with  the  requisite  labour,  and 
with  nails  spikes  and  ull  other  proper  materials. 

1883.  To  alter  the  northern  span  of  the  roof,  by  hipping  the 
same  so  as  to  allow  the  middle  gutter  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
hack  cutter,  instead  of  the  water  passing  through  an  internal 
trough  as  ut  present. 

1884.  To  cover  all  the  rafters  of  the  roof  over  the  dwelling- 
house,  with  inch  yellow  deal  slate-tint  tens  2j  ins.  wide  and  clear  «f 
sap-wood. 

188,).  To  take  up  all  the  gutter-boards  and  bearers  of  the 
roof  over  the  dwelling-house,  Bnd  to  put  instead  thereof  entire 
new  guttcr-boar.U  of  inch  yellow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood,  laid  on 


GHAPTER  XL 


Dormer. 


Bond-timber  and 
plates. 


Ground-floor,  tec. 
of  the  dwelling- 
house. 


Floors  generally. 


New  kitchen 
flour. 


Fir  ceilings  and 
strings. 


New  windows. 


Shutters,  &*c. 


strong  fir  bearers  to  current  1£  in.  to  every  10  ft.  in  length,  and 
with  2£-in.  rebated  drips  for  all  the  joints  of  the  lead  ;  and  to  put 
round  all  the  gutters  j-in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  1 0  ins.  wide. 

1886.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  dormer,  to  put  new  inch 
yellow  deal  dormer-cheeks,  and  to  provide  and  hang  a  new  inch 
yellow  deal  ploughed,  tongued,  ana  beaded  dormer-door,  with 
strong  cross-garnet  hinges,  and  a  strong  bolt. 

1887.  To  put  in  each  story  of  the  brick-work  above  the 
basement-story  of  the  intended  new  back-front,  and  of  the  in- 
tended new  front  chimney-stack,  two  tiers  of  Baltic  yellow  fir 
bond-timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2\  ins.,  and  to  put  to  each  story 
of  the  same  new  brick-work  a  new  Baltic  yellow  fir  wall-plate  4 
ins.  by  4  ins.     (See  §  1038.) 

1888.  To  take  up  the  whole  of  the  boarded-floor  of  the 
ground-story  of  the  dwelling-house,  to  reframe  in  a  secure  and 
workmanlike  manner,  and  raise  up  the  timbering  of  the  whole  of 
the  ground-flooring,  to  a  level  at  least  2  ins.  above  the  public 
footway  before  the  house  ;  to  take  away  all  the  unsound  timbers 
of  the  present  flooring-,  and  to  reinstate  the  same  by  new  timbers 
of  Baltic  yellow  fir  of  sufficient  scantling  ;  to  provide  and  fix  to 
the  ground-flooring:  all  requisite  furrings  ;  to  use  in  repairing  the 
other  floors  of  the  dwelling-house  such  of  the  old  flooring-boards 
to  be  taken  up  from  the  ground-floors  as  will  remain  sound  ;  and 
to  lay  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  with  new  1  J-in.  yellow  deal 
clear  of  sap-wood. 

1889.  To  repair  thoroughly  with  all  requisite  labour  the 
whole  of  the  timl>cr  and  boarded-floors  of  every  kind  throughout 
every  part  of  the  premises,  providing  and  applying  for  the  same 
at  least  25  cubic  feet  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  h'r,  200  ft.  super- 
ficial of  the  best  inch  yellow  Christiana  deal  flooring-boards  and 
200  ft.  superficial  of  yellow  deal  to  be  used  in  furring  up  level  the 
same  floorings  ;  and  to  cut  away  for  and  make  good  the  floors  to 
the  intended  new  slabs  of  the  fire-places. 

1890.  To  put  to  the  intended  kitchen  a  floor  of  1  j-in.  yellow 
deal  listed  quite  clear  from  sai>-wood,  and  laid  upon  Baltic  yellow 
fir  joists  2£  ins.  by  4  ins.,  not  more  than  12  ins.  apart,  and  Baltic 
yellow  fir  sleepers  4  ins.  by  3  ius.,  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart,  (or 
English  oak  tlecpers.) 

1891.  To  fir  down  quite  level  with  yellow  deal  the  whole  of 
the  timbers  which  are  intended  to  receive  new  ceilings  and  strings 
throughout  every  part  of  the  dwelling-house. 

1892.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  windows  throughout  the 
dwelling-house,  including  the  basement-story,  new  1  J-inch  ovolo 

{rellow  deal  sashes  double  hung  with  brass  axle-pulleys,  the  best 
arge  patent  lines,  iron  weights  and  patent  spring-fastenings  in 
yellow  deal  cased-frames  with  English  oak  sunk  sills. 

1893.  To  put  to  the  front  windows  on  the  ground-story  new 
14-in.  bead-flush  and  square-framed  shutters  hung  in  two  heights 
with  proper  boxings,  \\  in.  bead-flush  soffit  back  and  elbows,  inch 


bead-liDtt  back  linings,  two  very  strong  spring;  shutter-ban,  ft 
bran  shutter-knobs,  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  complete. 

1894.  To  put  to  the  back-window  of  the  gronnd-story  a  p 
of  new  I J-in.  yellow  deal  bead-butt  outside  ahutten  hung  cea- 
plctfl  with  the  requisite  side-styles,  strong  Redmond's  hinges,  sai 
two  strong  hulls  ;  to  remove  from  the  same  window  the  '  ' 
seat,  and  put  thereto  a  new  ti  in.  square  framed 
and  inch  deal  touguod  and  beaded  window-linings. 


16!)5.  To  fit  up  the  windows  of  the 
deal  tongucd  and  beaded  linings  and  window- 

reqnisil.'  kicking*  and  bearers. 

1890.  To  fit  up  and  make  good  to  the  new  frames  all  the 

remainder  of  the  window-linings  and  other  appertcnances  of  the 
windows. 


1697.  To  repair  the  whole  of  the 
stairs  arid  landing  thereof  where  sunk,  and  to  put  new  IJ-in.  yellow 
clean  dual  treads  and  landings  to  the  whole  of  the  stair-case,  fins 
the  baicmeiit-Hoor  upwards  ;  and  to  repair  thoroughly  and  mass 
good  and  complete  the  hand-rails,  balusters,  string-boards,  and 
other  works  of  the  stair-case. 

1N!W.  To  repair  thoroughly  in  a  ncnt  and  workmanlike  manner 
all  the  wood-tviirk  of  every  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the 

dwellii.::-lniii- i s-1 1 ui lil in--  iiml  premises ;  to  repair  secure  anil 

niukcg I  all  broken  panels  ;  to  reinstate  and  make  perfect  all  tbt 

rutted  liiuken  and  otherwise  defective  skirtings  linings  wainscot- 
ting*  and  other  fittings  of  every  part  of  the  premises  i  and  in 
general  in  [injure  properly  for  planting  all  the  internal  and  «- 
tenia]  works  of  every  [>art  thereof. 

1K.09.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  dwarf-wainscot  ting  of  tht 
ciitnuiri,-pa-**iu;<>  of  the  dwelling-house,  putting  thereto  entire  nr( 
bead-Hiuli  panels  mid  the  other  requisite  work. 

lfi'in.  To  out  to  the  back  room  on  the  ground-story  a  new 
I  i-in.  font  -panel  square  framed  door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  3Wn- 
butt-bin  ■'  *  ;  and  to  refraine  level  an-d  |>erpendicular  the  o]»cniae 
in  the  pariiiinn  fur  the  same  door,  and  to  put  theretoa  new  moulded 
ari-hitruve  on  each  side  thereof. 


part  of  the  dwelling-house  out-buildings  and  premises. 


1902.  To  take  down  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  dwell- 
ing-lionsc  the  wood  dressings  thereof;  and  to  put  a  new  four- 
panel  2  in.  moulded  and  bead-butt  door  hung  with  three  ■(  in. 
hiitt -hinges  a  best  ID  in.  draw-back  lock  two  10  in.  barrel-bolt! 
a  strong  barrel-chain  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  ;  and  tu  put 
over  the  door  a  2  in.  deal  moulded  fan-light  with  transom  and 
linings  eomplele. 

191)3.  To  take  down  and  alter  the  partitions  in  the  basement- 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Internal  and 
other  shoring. 


story  as  shown  by  the  plan  ;  and  to  repair  thoroughly  and  make 
complete  all  the  remaining  partitions,  with  the  requisite  sound 
materials  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  thereof  and  using  for 
that  purpose  (so  far  as  the  same  will  go)  the  materials  of  the  par- 
titions intended  to  be  removed. 

1 904.  To  perform  carefully  all  shoring  which  will  bo  requisite 
on  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  front  chimney-stack  and  the 
back-front  of  the  house,  and  all  shoring  which  maybe  requisite  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  several  other  works. 


ironmongery,  &c.  1905.  To  take  off  all  the  remaining  ironmongery  locks  and 

brass-work,  clean  repair  thoroughly  laquer  and  refix  the  same, 
and  put  new  7  in.  iron  rimmed  locks  with  plain  brass  furniture 
all  of  the  very  best  quality  for  all  deficiency  ;  and  to  provide  and 
fix  all  other  new  ironmongery  and  brass-work  of  good  plain 
quality  which  may  be  requisite  for  completing  in  every  respect  the 
fastenings  and  fittings  of  the  whole  premises  and  their  apper- 
tenances. 


Sundries. 


Dresser. 


Workshops. 


50  cubic  feet 
extra  fir  timber. 


1906.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  case  of  the  cistern. 

1907.  To  put  to  the  privy  a  new  inch  yellow  deal  floor  on 
strong  yellow  fir  bearers  and  a  new  inch  clean  yellow  deal  seat 
with  riser  bearers  inch  yellow  deal  clamped  flap  and  frame,  and 
all  other  requisite  fittings  complete. 

1908.  To  put  in  the  intended  kitchen  a  dresser  with  pot-board 
drawers  and  shelves  complete  value  5/. 

1909.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  wood-work  of  the  workshops, 
putting  thereto  at  least  12  cubic  feet  of  Baltic  yellow  fir,  50  ft. 
superficial  of  inch  yellow  deal,  and  50  ft.  superficial  of  feather-edged 
yellow  deal  weather-boarding ;  to  repair  thoroughly  adapt  and  make 
complete  the  sashes  and  frames  ana  set  the  same  as  far  as  possible 
upright. 

1910.  To  repair  the  doors  and  door-frames,  to  repair  thoroughly 
and  make  sound  and  perfect  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  work- 
shop, to  trim  properly  the  floor,  and  to  fix  the  steps  so  as  to  ascend 
within  the  building,  and  to  repair  the  guttering  and  put  thereto 
new  inch  yellow  deal  fronts. 

1911.  To  provide  under  the  contract  50  cubic  feet  of  the 
best  Baltic  yellow  fir  timber,  to  be  used  in  such  rafters  joists  and 
quarters  as  may  be  by  the  surveyor  directed  to  be  applied  in 
addition  to  the  other  fir  timber  which  maybe  requisite  for  repairing 
the  dwelling-house  out-buildings  and  premises  as  described  in  this 
specification,  the  value  of  such  portion  of  which  extra  fir  timber 
as  may  not  be  directed  by  the  surveyor  to  be  used  is  however 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tract after  the  rate  of  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  provide 
and  fix  such  further  additional  fir  timber  in  rafters  joists  and  quar- 
ters as  the  surveyor  may  direct  at  the  like  price  of  per  cubic 
foot. 


•j  r— .377 


PART  IL 


New  front  rail- 
ing. 


Area-grating. 


R.  W.  pipes. 


SMITH. 


1912.  To  provide  and  fix  entire  new  palisading  all  round  the 
front  area,  consisting  of  cast-iron  bars  1  in.  square  placed  diagonally 
not  mure  than  4  ins.  apart  and  with  heads,  according  to  the  drawing, 
cast-iron  top-rail  and  three  standards  of  cast-iron  each  2  ins.  square 
with  vases  also  according  to  the  drawing. 

1913.  To  provide  and  fix  over  the  back-area  of  the  dwelling- 
house  a  cast-iron  grating  with  frame  1  in.  by  IJ-in.  and  bars  j  in. 
by  1^-in.  not  more  than  lj-in.  apart. 

1914.  To  put  to  the  back-front  of  the  dwelling-house  a  stick 
of  3  in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  fixed  with  head  and  shoe  com- 
plete. 


PLASTERER. 


Take  down  old 
plastering. 


New  L.  P.  S. 
and  W. 


New  I..  1\  F.  S. 
nnd  W 


191.5.  To  take  down  all  the  old  lathing  and  plastering  ot 
every  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dwelling-house,  except 
the  ceilings  of  the  front  attic,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  on  tne 
two-pair  story,  and  except  also  the  plastering  of  the  walls  of  the 
staircase. 

101(1.  To  put  to  the  back  room  and  closets  on  the  attic 
story,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  basement-story  of  the  dwelliug- 
house,  new  luthed,  plastered,  set,  and  whited  ceilings  and  strings. 

1917.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house (the  rooms  on  the  two-pair  story  excepted)  new  lathed", 
plastered,  Moated,  set,  and  whited  ceilings  and  strings. 


it  s.  and  colour.  [U{H    To  render,  set,  and  colour  the  sides  of  the  intended 

kitchen,  the  sides  of  the  intended  scullery,  and  the  sides  of  the 
attic-storv. 


R.  F.  S.  and 

Clilnlir. 


1919.  To  render,  float,  set,  and  colour  all  the  unwainscotted 
side.-,  of  the  remainder  of  the  dwelling-house,  the  sides  of  the 
staircase  excepted. 


itrpair  \v.  s.  \v.  19*20.  To  repair  thoroughly,  wash,  and  stop  all  the  remain- 

H mi  riiimir.  jn^  0j(j  pi.^teriiiij  of  the  premises,  and  to  whiten  the  ceilings  and 


Liinr  whiting. 


H.C.  >kirtinK- 


mg  old  plastering  oi  tne 
colour  tlie  sides  thereof. 

19*21.  To  stop  thoroughly,  and  lime-whiten  twice,  the  whole 
of  the  i  in  plastered  sides  of  the  basement-story  and  the  rough 
uitpaiiited  partitions,  and  the  walls  of  the  areas,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  out-buildings  of  the  premises. 

19*2*2.  To  put  round  the  intended  kitchen  and  round  the 
intended  scullery,  skirtings  of  the  best  quick  pure  Parker'* 
cement,  s  ins.  high,  j  in.  thick,  and  coloured  light  drab. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


R.  G.  atneeo. 
(See  ft  1M5.) 


J  923.  To  execute  in  Parker's  cement  stucco,  in  the  very 
best  and  most  workmanlike  manner,  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
front of  the  dwelling-house,  according  to  the  drawings,  the  work 
thereof  being  first  roughly  coloured  while  yet  soft  in  portions  as 
soon  as  done,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  work  being  drawn-  and 
when  dry  completely  coloured  to  imitate  stone :  and  to  render 
level  and  stucco  in  a  similar  manner  the  upper  string-course  of 
the  same  front. 


PLUMBER. 


New  6  lb.  tnilled- 
lead  to  gutten 
and  dormers. 


1924.  To  take  up  all  the  present  lead  from  the  gutters  of  the 
dwelling-house,  and  when  the  gutter-boards  are  altered  as  described 
in  the  carpenter's  work,  to  lay  the  same  with  new  inilled-lcad  weight 
6  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial  turned  up  5  ins.  high  against  the  brick- 
work and  9  ins.  high  against  the  lear-boards. 

To  cover  with  similar  lead  the  sides  of  the  dormer,  turned 
down  over  the  slates  8  ins.  on  each  side. 

to1hiPI1i!id1*Ie*d  ,925«  To  cover  the  hiPs  and  rid8fes  with  4  ll)"  nrilled-lead 

ridge*.  16  ins.  wide  properly  secured  and  dressed. 


4  lb.  raffled  lead 
flashings. 


Old  lead-work. 


Waste-pipe  to 
sink. 


Other  pipes. 


1926.  To  put  in  the  brick-work  round  the  gutters,  flashings 
of  4  lb.  millcd-lcad  5  ins.  wide. 

1927.  To  repair  thoroughly  and  dress  the  gutters  of  the 
workshops  and  all  the  other  old  lead-work  so  requiring. 

1928.  To  put  to  the  intended  now  sink  in  the  baseinciit-storv» 
a  very  strong  lead  2£-in.  waste-pipe  fixed  with  a  large  brass  bell- 
grate. 

1929.  To  examine,  repair,  ami  make  complete  all  the  other 
lead  pi]>es  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  premises. 


Preparation. 


PAINTER. 


1930.  To  knot,  stop,  pumice  smooth,  and  prepare  properly, 
all  the  wood-works  and  other  works  usually  painted,  of  tne  inside 
and  of  the  outside  of  the  house  and  promises ;  and  to  burn  off 
therefrom  all  such  blistered  and  other  defective  parts  of  the  paint- 
ing as  may  so  require  in  order  to  execute  properly  the  new 
^minting. 


5  times  in  oil  to 
iron-work. 


1981.  To  scrape  and  clean  thoroughly  all  the  old  iron-work  of 
the  premises,  and  to  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 
old  iron-work  and  all  the  intended  new  iron-work  of  the  premises, 
the  first  three  coats  thereof  being  done  with  red-lead  paint. 

4  times  in  oil  to  1982.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  the  whole  of 

new  wood-work.    tne  new  wood.worjc  usually  painted  of  the  whole  of  the  premises. 


Twice  in  oil  to 
•id  work. 


1988.  To  bring  forward  where  requisite  with  two  or  more 
extra  coats  of  colour  as  occasion  may  require,  and  in  addition 
thereto  to  paint  twice  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  old  works 

3  c  2 


1934.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  externally  light  drab ;  the 
front  area  railing  U  to  be  finished  green  j  the  front  door  is  to  bs 
finished  green,  and  is  to  be  twice  varnished  with  the  bed  copal 
varnish,  and  is  also  to  have  the  number  of  the  house  panted 
thereon  ;  all  thu  remainder  of  the  painting  is  to  be  finished  with 
such  tcints  of  stone-colour,  drab,  or  other  plain  colours  as  the 
Surveyor  may  direct. 

1935.  To  cover  thoroughly  twice  over  with  the  best  Stock- 
holm tor  the  whole  of  the  weather-boarding  of  the  out-bnildinji 
except  that  part  thereof  which  is  next  too  yard  and  which  » 

intended  to  be  painted. 


193B.  To  glaze  all  the  new  sashes  with  new  second  New- 
castle glass  properly  bedded,  bradded,  and  back-puttied. 

1937.  To  cut  out  and  make  good  with  new  glass  to  match  sO 
the  defoctivc  ports  of  the  remainder  of  the  glazing  throoghoat 
the  whole  of  the  premises  which  has  more  than  one  simple  crack 
in  a  square. 

193S.  To  clean  immediately  prior  to  the  rendering  up  of  the 
works  as  complete  all  the  guizing  of  every  kind  throughout  ih* 
whole  of  tlie  premises,  and  to  leave  then  perfect  all  the  glaw  of 
every  kind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  snxmr.vmiN  of  tt'urkt  la  be  done  to  the  Haute  and  Fremont 

in  Hit-  Ctlii  nj  1,'iittlini,  in  the  occupation  «f  ,  in  I. 

or  A  new  I'AKrv-WAI.i..  and  iii  the  perjhrmnittc  of  other  icurhs  and  i 
In  the  mid  ll'iitte  and  Premises. 

(Far  mdue  to  surrey  fid  parlj/-u-alls,  sec  $  :W  of  the  Act  of  14  Gn 

BRICKLAYER. 

Notirr. fcc. to  11)30.  To  give  to  the   District-surveyor,  to 

IHairici-iur-         pavements,  and  to  all  other  public  officers  the  requisite  notices. 

mjut,  *c.  wl(j  tQ  ^y  (o  eMj1  0f  tnen,  t|lcir  j)r0p,.,.  uffirial  fees  and  charges. 

n  taking  down  the  work  which 
■]  to  rebuild  the  parly-wall,  so 
fur  as  bricklayers  may  be  required  in  and  about  the  same  ;  and  to 
assist  the  carpenters  in  like  manner  in  fixing  all  shores,  struts, 
stays,  or  posts,  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  place  upon  or  against 
the  premises  fur  their  security  during  the  execution  of  the  works. 

ii-  1941.  But  should  any  such  work  be  required  for  securing 

1   and  shoring  up  the  buildings  or  premises  adjoining  to  the  East 


TER  XII. 

side  of  the  said  party-wall  a  separate  account  is  to  be  kept  thereof 
that  the  same  may  be  hereafter  charged  by  to  the 

party  concerned  as  directed  by  §  41  of  the  Act  14  Geo.  III. 

'  l°hJi  1942.  Should  the  parties  interested  in  the  premises  adjoining 

*m  *  East  to  the  new  party-wall  require  any  chimneys  or  piers  to  be 
built  with  the  same  for  their  use,  such  must  be  done  wholly  at 
their  expense  and  by  a  separate  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  contractor.  (The  adjoining  parties  can  compel  those  who  build 
a  party-wall  to  build  also  such  chimneys  therein  as  such  parties  may 
require,  see  jj  80  of  14  Geo.  III.;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
builder  of  the  party-wall  is  compelled  to  construct  such  chimneys 
at  the  losing  price  mentioned  in  that  act  for  party-walls,  but  is  en- 
titled to  the  "  whole"  expense  thereof.  See  also  §  41  of  the  same 
act,  where  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  chimneys  included  in 
the  admeasurement  and  price  of  party-walls.) 

leof  the  1943.  But  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  new  party-wall  is 

"the        t0  DC  Du^  under  thfe  contract  at  the  expense  of 

and  all  sums  of  money  recovered  from  the  parties  interested  in 

the  adjoining  premises  are  to  be  paid  over  to 

trement,  1944.  The  old  brickwork  of  the  party-wall  is  to  be  admea- 

k°in  the  8ured  before  the  same  is  taken  down,  that  the  quantity  thereof 
u,  &c.      belonging  to  the  adjoining  premises  may  be  ascertained,  but  the 
^f  J'     old  brickwork  of  the  chimneys  on  the  East  side  of  the  party-wall 
is  to  be  left  on  the  adjoining  premises  for  the  parties  interested 
therein  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they  may  think  fit :  all  the  tim- 
ber found  in  the  old  party-wall  is  to  belong  to  the  carpenter. 

ty-waii.  1945.  To  take  down  the  present  old  East  party-wall  as  far 

o.n?3*SCe  l^k  fr°m  tne  8^rcct  a3  *ne  South  partition  of  the  back  rooms, 
2,  of  the  and  as  low  down  as  the  haunches  of  tho  vaults ;  to  repair  tho- 
«).3;  and  rougl,ly  the  whole  length  of  the  basement-part  and  foundation  of 
lesame    the  party-wall,  by  cutting  out  all  the  defective  bricks  and  settle- 
ments found  therein,  and  entirely  raking  out  the  mortar  from  all 
the  joints  and  pointing  and  repairing  the  samo  with  good  stone- 
lime  mortar  ana  hard  stock-bricks. 

1946.  To  erect  from  thence  upwards  a  new  party-wall  of  the 
first-rate  or  class  of  building,  with  chimneys  on  the  West  side 
thereof,  according  to  the  drawings. 

1947.  The  new  party-wall  is  to  be  connected  in  the  lwst 
possible  manner  with  the  old  work,  but  is  to  be  built  at  first  (and 
so  to  remain  till  settled)  as  that  the  new  work  may  not  hang 
tightly  or  strain  upon  any  old  work  in  any  part,  and  the  contractor 
is  to  repair  all  injury  which  may  occur  to  the  new  work  or  to  the 
old  work  by  the  sinking  of  the  new  party-wall. 

1948.  To  finish  all  the  party-wall  with  brick-on-edge  and 
double  plain  tile  cresting,  both  laid  in  and  jointed  with  Parker's 
cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures,  and 
to  finish  all  the  new  chimney-shafts  in  a  similar  manner. 

:.  1949.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  new  flues; 

to  put  a  good  first-sized  chimney-pot  over  each  flue,  set  with 
plain  tile  flanchings,  the  chimney-pots  and  the  flanching  thereto 


\ 


both  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  aand  mixed  tt^. 
equal  measure ;  to  make  complete  and  to  react  the  other  d 
pots  of  the  other  parts  of  the  premise*  in  the  m 
those  last  described,  and  to  put  a  new  brick  4-in.  ' 
chimney-bar  3  Ins.  by  J  in.  to  each  new  fire-place. 


1951.  To   take  down  and  rebuild  in    Parker's  c 

Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures,  all  the  fi 
rapet,  to  repair  generally,  clean,  and  tuck-point  the  whole  of 
fore  front  of  the  house,  and  to  repair,  re-aet,  and  restore  the  I 
and  other  gauged-work  thereof  where  the  same  are  sunk,  hi 
or  decayed. 


the  joints  thereof,  repair,  and  where  requisite  point  with  blue* 
lar,  the  back  front  ami  the  Western  return  to  the  same,  moren. 
ticularly  round  the  apertures  at  the  upper  part,  and  wtthinside  bV 
parapeti  thereof. 

1053.  To  complete  in  9-in.  brickwork  hud  in  Parker's  cei 

and  sand  in  equal  measures  as  last  described,  the  vaulting  u 
the  shop  when  the  Mine  near  the  front  is  broken  away,  and  is  a 
present  covered  over  with  wood  ;  and  to  fill  up  ami  repair  the  rentt 
in  the  H.niii'  i iiiildin-  with  hard  stock-bricks  and  tiles  get  also b 
Parker'.-;  cement  MIU  Tlumiessand  mixed  kigether  in  equal  loeasura. 

19.14.  To  strip  and  re-tile  to  a  close  guage  the  whole  of  tin 
roof,  Hang  thereto  entire  new  heart  of  fir  dnuble  laths  and  oalr 
such  of  tin'  i>lil  tiles  as  may  he  found  whole,  sound,  and  nnde- 
caved,  Liml  liii'lin-  .ill  requisite  new  suund  tile."  to  make  up  all  de- 
ficiency in  the  old  tiles,  to  fillet  the  roof  with  Parker's  corneal, 
strong  en-t-inm  mols  beinsf  first  driven  into  the  brickwork  not 
more  than  3  ins.  apart  to  hold  the  same  ;  and  to  secure  ill  (be 
ridge-tiles  and  hip-tiles  with  T  nails  and  hip-hooks  all  dipped  ii 
melted  piti-h  ;  to  repair  Ihoroiigbly,  rake  out  all  the  mortar  fron 
the  job, i-.  ;nnl  |„.ini  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar  all  the  brickvotk 
in  and  about  the  roof  which  i=  not  already  described. 

lO.jj.  The  whole  of  i he  old  brickwork  taken  down  from  the 
olil  par:i-w;ill  iiml  from  the  chimney-stuck  on  the  West  side  ool» 
thereof  i  -  in  be  entirely  removed  immediately  from  the  premises, 
and  the  whole  of  the  new  brickwork  is  to  be  done  with  the  vert 


be  laid  in  and  to  be  entirely  Jl lulled  up  at  every  course  with  n 
and  is  to  be  grouted  at  every  alternate  course  with  liquid  mortar  i 
the  mortar  is  to  be  compounded  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  by 
measure  of  the  best  Dorking  slime-lime  und  two  thirds  by  mea- 
sure of  sharp  Thames  sand ;  no  four  courses  of  the  brickwork 
are  to  rise  more  than  one  inch,  exclusive  of  the  height  of  tb« 
brick*.     (See  J$  3i;J— 305,  and  1010.) 

I  Oiili.  To  clear  away  from  the  premises  from  time  to  time  all 


APTER  XII. 


rubbish  which  may  result  from  the  execution  of  the  different 
artificers*  works. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265—95.) 

gx.  1 957.  To  take  off  all  the  stone  copings,  and  to  square  and 

reset  the  same  with  copper  cramps  run  with  lead,  and  making 
good  all  deficiency  ana  decay  with  new  stone  corresponding  in 
nature  and  scantling  with  the  original  stone. 

chimney-  1958.  To  put  to  the  fire-place  of  the  front  attic,  new  inch 

Portland  stone  jambs  mantle  and  shelf  6  ins.  wide,  side  slips 
3|  ins.  wide  of  inch  Portland  stone,  and  a  2-in.  Portland  stone 
chimney-slab. 

-pair  chim-  1 959.  To  repair  and  put  to  the  three-pair  front  room  the 

lece*  chimney-piece  to  be  taken  from  the  room  below  the  same,  and  to 

provide  and  bed  to  the  same  fire-place  a  new  2-inch  Portland 

stone  chimnev-slab. 


lairchim- 
iece. 


►air  chim- 
iece. 


1960.  To  put  to  the  front  room  a  new  marble  chimney-piece 
and  a  chimney-slab,  in  value  together  12  guineas,  exclusive  of  the 
fixing  thereon 

1961.  To  put  to  the  front  room  on  the  one-pair  story  a  new 
dove  marble  chimney-piece,  in  value  10  guineas,  exclusive  of  the 
fixing  thereof ;  and  to  repolish  and  reset  to  the  same  fire-place  the 
old  marble  chimney-slab  thereof. 

*n  chimney-  1962.  To  cramp  the  broken  chimney-jamb  in  the  kitchen, 

and  to  repair  otherwise  as  may  be  found  requisite  the  kitchen 
chimney-piece. 


hs. 


]  963.  To  put  to  all  the  new  front  chimneys,  new  back  hearths 
of  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 


party-wall. 


ngf  &c. 


nff  and  fit- 
of  adjoining 
1m*  not  in- 
d 


and  plates. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—40.) 

1964.  To  remove  carefully  all  the  fittings  and  finishings  on 
the  west  side  of  the  east  party-wall,  as  far  back  from  the  street  as 
the  south  partitions  of  the  back  rooms. 

1965.  To  shore  up  properly  the  several  floors,  the  roof,  and 
such  other  parts  of  the  premises  as  may  so  require  on  account  of 
taking  down  the  old  party-wall  and  building  the  intended  new 
party-wall. 

1966.  The  necessary  removal  of  the  fittings  of  the  adjoining 
premises,  and  the  shoring  up  of  the  same  (if  any)  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  contract,  but  a  separate  account  thereof  :js  to  be 
kept.     (Sec  §  41  of  14  Geo.  III.) 

1967.  To  put  in  the  new  partv-wall  to  each  story  of  the 
house,  three  tiers  of  new  fir  bond-tininer  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  properly 
lapped  and  spiked  ;  to  put  to  each  of  the  floors  and  to  the  roof 
a  new  fir  plate  4  ins.  bv  5  J  in.*. 

9 


19C6.  To  mite  up  ami  moke  good  the  si . 

against  the  new  party-wall,  and  to  remove  ill  the'  i 
rotted  timbers  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  ope 
building,  and  to  reinstate  the  same  with  new  fir  of  proper  teaMl 

10GD.  To  repair  all  the  timbers  and  wood-work  of  thai 
to  take  out  and  reinstate  with  new  fir  timber  all  the  defectmU 
hers ;  to  fir  up  the  rafter*  ;  to  hip  the  east  end  of  the  front  n 
putting  the  requisite  new  rafters  and  hips  ;  to  make  good  I 
gutter-boards  and  bearers  where  requisite,  putting  new  fata 
boards  of  IJ-m-  yellow  deal  from  the  flat  to  the  front,  I 
wherever  else  may  be  requisite  ;  to  make  good  all  the  leor-baw 
puti  it,  j  now  lcar-boardi  where  the  same  are  required  ;  to  pot 
lj-in.  yellow  deal  trunk  (to  be  lined  with  lead)  7-ins.  with 
coin  In  i  the  water  from  the  putter  leading  from  tbe  flat  down" 
the  front  gutter.  To  repair  and  make  good  all  tbe  other  w 
work  in  or  about  or  connected  with  the  roof. 

1970.  To  rcfix  and  make  good  to  the  party-wall  the  sa* 
partitions,  timbers,  and  other  works  which  are  not  herein  ■ 
particularly  described. 


fire-place,  ti 
ii]i  the  nthei 


vo  tiers  of  inch  shelves  round  each  of  tn 

nt  o  good  lock  and  key  to  each  of  the  doors; 

ier  as  closets  the  spaces  at  the   sides  of  tbe 

lace,  to  rctix  the  drawers  in  one  of  the  same  closets,  and  St 

■loairt  with  a  rail  with  turned  pegs  framed  thereinto, 

1072.  Tn  make  good  the  lioarded  floor  and  the  other  wood- 
worL  mill  li  nisi  lilies  of  I  lie  front  mom  and  middle  room  ;  and  to  pat 
to  tin-  from  room  a  new  I  j-in.  four-panel  square  framed  door, 
with  paneling  over  tbe  same  to  correspond  with  the  door ;  and  M 
haw-  the  liouT  villi  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  best  7-in.  iron  rininwd 
lock  u'iili  brass  furniture  ;  to  take  off,  clean,  repair,  Inijuer,  tnd 
refii.  all  tbe  other  ironmongery.  To  take  up  and  refii  thesMi 
and  oilier  moveable  wood-work  of  the  water-closet,  and  to  attend 
the  plumber;  in  and  about  fiiinj.'  the  apparatus aud  pi  umbers'- wort 

Ifl73.  T<>  I'liuiiino  iiml  repair  generally  all  the  joiner's  work- 
To  take  up  ilit:  whole  of  the  boarded  floor  of  the  front  room,  to 
repair  and  fir  up  the  joists  quite  level,  and  to  relay  as  a  straight- 
ji  .nit  Hour  tlir  old  sound  boards  thereof,  and  to  make  good  *H 
dcficii'iirv  in  tbe  flooring-hoards  with  new  inch  while  deal  free 
from  sap-wood,  mill  of  the  same  width  as  the  other  boards ;  to 
repair  ami  make  yood  the  other  floors  of  this  story  ;  tn  put  to  the 
front  windows  BO*  astragal  and  hollow  sashes,  double-hung  witk 
large-  [intent  lines  and  patent  roller  sash-fastening*,  and  to  repair 
the  >tL-li-l'rann's  tlieri'iif,  and  to  put  new  sash-beads  thereto:  to 
repair  ilic  buck  sashe-i  and  sash-frames,  and  put  thereto  new  large 

paleiii  .......  i: ,    in    ill:.,    iLu   ciirnice  - lo   ikirtfilgs  And  other 

liiii-liiiitrn  of  the  front  room,  and  of  the  middle  room  s  to  ease 
and  make  complete  all  lite  shutters  of  the  story  i  to  put  to  the 
hack  room  and  to  the  front  room  new  S-in.  four-panel  square 
framed  doors  hung  with  :).J-iii.  butt -hinges,  and  the  best  mortifw- 
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locks  with  good  plain  brass  furniture.  To  fit  up  the  back  room 
at  the  sides  of  tnc  fire-place  with  square  framed  H-in.  closet- 
fronts,  and  doors,  and  to  put  in  each  closet  three  shelves  of  inch 
deal.  To  take  off,  clean,  repair,  laquer,  and  refix  all  the  other 
ironmongery. 

re-pair  itoiy.  1974.  To  make  good  all  the  boarded  floors  in  a  neat  and 

workmanlike  manner  ;  to  refix  and  repair  the  wood  cornice  ;  to 
take  away  the  dado  round  the  front  room,  and  to  put  instead 
thereof  a  plinth  of  inch  deal  8  ins.  high,  with  base  mouldings 
above  the   same  4  ins.  high,  with    all   requisite    backings    and 
ploughed  grounds  ;  to  make  perfect  all  the  sashes  and  sash-frames, 
and  to  rehang  the  front  sashes  with  large  patent  lines ;  to  examine 
and  repair  generally  all  the  other  joiner  s  work ;  to  put  to  the 
two  doors  new  best  mortise-locks  with  good  plain  brass  furniture  ; 
to  put  to  the  front  windows  new  brass  shutter-knobs ;  to  take 
down,  set  back  2  ft.,  refix  and  make  complete  the  partition  be- 
tween the  stair-case  and  the  middle  room,  and  to  make  complete 
the  partition  when  the  closet  between  the  front  room  and  the 
middle  room  is  destroyed ;  to  take  away  the  glazed  folding-doors ; 
to  reduce  the  opening  in  the  partition,  and  to  put  a  new  1  j-in. 
door  to  correspond  next  the  back  room  with  the  other  door,  but 
square  on  the  back,  and  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges,  and  with  a 
best  7-in.  iron  rimmed  lock  with  brass  furniture  and  proper  fittings. 
To  repair  the  back  chimney-dressings,  ami  to  fit  up  over  the  dwarf 
closet  at  the  side  of  the  chimney  with  a  pair  of  1  j-best  Spanish 
mahogany   folding-doors,   with   lamiered   best   brass    trellis  with 
strong  coloured  silk  laid  in  very  full  folds  at  the  back  thereof,  and 
with  a  brass  tumbler  lock  with  brass  furniture  ;  and  to  take  off*, 
clean,  repair,  laquer,  and  refix  and  make  good  and  complete  all 
the  other  ironmongery. 

e-pairfttory.  1975.  To  examine  and  repair  generally  all  the  joiner's  work  ; 

to  make  perfect  all  the  floors  ;  to  make  good  against  the  new 
brickwork  the  wainscotting  cornice  and  other  finishings ;  to  repair 
the  sash-frames  and  sashes  ;  to  clean  and  repair  the  front  wainscot 
sashes ;  and  to  repair  the  sashes  with  new  large  patent  lines,  and 
the  other  requisite  work  and  materials  ;  to  take  away  the  closet 
of  the  front  room  ;  to  take  down,  repair  thoroughly,  and  raise 
15  ins.  the  cistern  in  the  kitchen,  ana  to  put  under  the  same  a 
complete  and  large  new  plate-rack  ;  to  put  a  new  handle  to  the 
back  stairs  door  ;  to  put  a  new  best  mortise-lock  with  good  plain 
brass  furniture  ;  to  put  new  shutter-knota  to  the  front-room  ;  and 
to  take  off,  clean,  laquer,  repair,  and  refix  and  make  good  and  com- 
plete all  the  other  brass-work. 

ondttoiy, in  1976.  To  take  up   all  the  defective  parts  of  the  boarded- 

©roMfag-lop*  ^°°r»  M|d  'm  particular  that  part  thereof  where  there  is  at  pre- 
ae.thepuimgc.  sent  no  vaulting  (in  order  that  vaulting  may  be  turned),  to  care- 
^of'dr'h*"*  w*^  examine  all  the  timbers,  and  to  reinstate  and  make  good  the 
up. C        *    same  with  new  materials  of  scantling  and  description  the  same  as 

at  present,  wheresoever  the  old  timbers  are  defective  or  decayed  ; 

and  to  make  good  the  floor  with  sufficient  new  1  J-in.  well-seasoned 

yellow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood. 

1977.  To  examine,  repair  where  defective,  and  prepare  for 
painting  all  the  other  works ;  and  to  take  off,  clean,  repair,  laquer, 
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;  good  and  complete  all  the  ironmongery  sad 


1978.  To  take  down  the  principal  staircase  from  the  gromd- 
■tory  (o  the  one-pair  story,  and  to  substitute  instead  thereof  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  correspond  in  finishings  and  plan  as  fur  as  pos- 
sible wiih  the  upper  Bights  of  the  present  stain,  and  upon  die 
same  side  of  the  house,  with  bal  us  ten,  Spanish  mahogany  wreathed 
hand-rail,  scroll,  and  curtail  complete. 

1070.  To  trim  a  well-bole  for  the  staircase,  and  to  pat  pro- 
per iiiili  linings  round  the  same;  to  put' joiata  and  floor  to  cor- 
respond with  the  other  parts  of  the  story  in  lieu  of  the  present 
stairs  and  bulk-head  on  the  East  side  of  the  house. 

1  (180.  To  take  down  the  partitions  of  the  closet  on  the  one- 

5 air  imidiiig,  and  to  alter,  enlarge,  and  relii  the  same  with  two 
ciors,  au  as  to  form  a  closet  from  the  kitchen  and  a  closet  from 
the  landing  divided  by  a  partition  between  the  same,  but  learing 
the  landing  two  feet  wider  than  at  present ;  to  alter,  enlarge,  ana 
retix  the  dresser  vvithinside  the  two  closets  j  and  t 
each  of  the  closets  three  shelves  of  inch  deal  10  i 


put  round 


1!W1.  To  take  down  the  partition  and  door  of  the  passage; 
to  repair,  alter,  ami  relix  the  snme  on  the  West  side  of  the  house 
so  us  to  leave  a  new  passage  5  ft.  wide  ;  lo  line  the   wall  of  tie 

pass ii ,.■•■  ii  ii  i;  ineli  lViiiigin<.r  in nl  other  finishings  to  correspond  with 
the  jEirtition  ;  to  tir  down  quite  level  the  ceiling  of  the  new  pas- 
sage, and  In  tir  level  the  passage-floor  and  case  the  some  overwito 
inch  yellow  deal  battens  clear  nf  sup-wood  ;  to  line  round  with 
J -in.  beaded  and  tougued  deal  the  entrance  doorway,  and  to  pal 
round  the  other  doorway  a  moulded  architrave  6  ina.  wide. 

lilt*:!.  To  take  out  the  present  shop-sash  ;  to  alter  the  ftill- 
hoanl.  and  form  a  new  entrance  doorway  to  the  new  jiassage  with 
»ti>ry-pu!-fs  and  linings  round  the  some  ;  to  provide  and  hang  i 
new  d-'.iu.  hcad-tloih  and  handsome  moulded  four-panel  double- 
margin  door  J  It.  ti  ins.  wide  and  7  II-  high  with  Kedruund's  patent 
hinges,  a  very  beat  strong  12-in.  draw-hack  lock,  two  12-in.  bright 
barrel-bull*,  a  |p;iir  i  ■  t"  buml-urnc  brass  knockers,  and  a  shoe-scraperi 
to  put  over  the  doors  a  moulded  transom  and  a  2  in.  Spanish 
uialio-ani  l.iii-liu'lit  of  the  width  of  itie  door,  and  glazed  with  three 
square ■;  of  |il:iii.'-.u-lii.«  ;  to  put  in  the  doorway  a  2-in.  moulded  oat 
threshold  III  ins.  wide. 

lima.  To  movo  the  story-posts  and  folding-doors  leading  to 
the  shop,  more  to  the  East,  imil  where  the  present  private  door 
now  ~iands  ;  to  alter  and  refii  the  shop-sash,  to  make  good  the 
glass  to  the  same,  and  to  make  good  all  the  wood-work  beneath  or 
connected  therewith. 

Him.  To  retii  and  make  good  the  pilasters  on  the  outside 
of  llic  shoji-front,  and  to  provide  new  pilasters  for  the  sides  of 
the  Moor  way  to  correspond  with  the  other  pilasters;  to  repair  the 
entablature  and  all   the  other  wood-work  belonging  to  the  shop- 
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1985.  To  line  the  side  of  the  shop  against  the  new  party- 
wall,  with  inch  deal  tongued  and  beaded,  upon  proper  furrings  and 
backings ;  to  make  good  the  inclosure  of  the  back-stairs  after  the 
principal  stairs  are  taken  down  ;  to  alter,  adapt,  and  refix  the  par- 
titions of  the  counting-house  after  the  new  stairs  are  fixed ;  and 
to  make  good  the  glass  to  the  same. 


PLASTERER. 


Lc-itory.  1986.  To  make  good  to  the  new  party-wall,  with  the  requi- 

site new  lathing  and  plastering ;  to  wash,  stop,  and  repair  all  the 
remainder  of  the  plastering  of  the  story ;  to  whiten  all  the  ceilings 
thereof,  and  to  colour  the  walls  of  the  back  room  and  of  the 
middle  room. 

ee-pair  story.  1987.  To  make  good  to  the  new  party-wall,  with  the  requi- 

site new  lathing  and  plastering ;  to  wash,  stop,  repair  and  whiten 
all  the  ceilings  of  the  story ;  to  render  float  and  set  all  the  new 
brick-work  ;  to  strip  off  all  the  old  pairing  (except  that  to  the 
back-room,  which  is  to  l>e  carefully  preserved  from  damage)  and 
to  prepare  the  other  walls  for  re-papering  the  same. 

•-pair  story.  1988.  To  put  a  new  floated  and  whited  ceiling  to  the  front 

room  ;  to  repair,  wash,  stop,  and  whiten  the  other  ceilings  of  the 
story ;  to  render  float  and  set  all  the  new  brick-work  ;  and  to  strip 
off  the  paper  from,  and  wash,  stop,  repair,  and  complete  as  low  as 
the  skirting,  all  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  rooms  (mem. :  it  is 
intended  that  the  inclosure  of  the  middle  room  shall  be  set  back  ; 
it  '13  also  intended  that  the  wood  dado  round  the  front  room  should 
be  taken  away.) 

-pair  story,  1989.  To  make  good  to  the  new  party-wall,  with  the  requi- 

site new  lathing  and  plastering  ;  to  wasn  stop  and  repair  only  the 
front  ceiling ;  to  make  good,  repair,  wash,  stop,  and  whiten  the 
plastering  in  the  large  light  closet ;  to  repair,  wash  and  stop  the 
plastering  of  the  kitchen,  of  the  closets  adjoining  to  the  kitchen, 
and  of  the  back  stair-case ;  and  to  colour  all  the  walls  and  sides 
of  the  same. 

and  story.  1990.  To  make  good  the  ceilings  to  the  new  party-wall,  and 

to  wash  stop  and  whiten  the  plastering  of  the  shop. 

rcaseand  1991.  To  strip  off  all  the  papering,  and  repair  wash  and  stop 

••»•  the  whole  of  the  plastering ;  to  whiten  all  the  ceilings  and  strings ; 

to  put  a  new  floated  ceiling  to  the  intended  new  passage,  with  a 
cornice  12  ins.  girth  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  same,  and  a 
floated  soffit  with  reveals  to  form  an  urchitrave  across  the  end  of 
the  passage,  and  with  a  pair  of  ornamental  plaster  consoles  under 
the  same. 

(For  Plumber's  work,  Painters  work,  Glazier's   work,  and 
Paper-hanger's  work,  see  Index.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SPECIFICATION  OF   THE  ARTIFICERS'   WORKS  to  be  done  m  * 
general  refxiratiou  of  the  Houses,  Buildings,  and  Premues,  Kos.  ,  HHi.'n 

HAVE  been  CONDEMNED  by  the  CoubT  LEET  at  ruinous,  including  WTP pBrty-**ll 
thereto,  and  for  the  jjerfonnance  of  other  works  connected  with  the  tad  pre 

BRICKLAYER. 

1992.  By  the  70th  §  of  the  Building-act,  "  an  inquest  or  pad 
"jura  in  London'  or  "  any  annoyance  jury  within  the  city  and  librrtj 
"  of  i\\:;.'iuintler*  or  "the  jury  morn  at  the  court  /eel  held  by  lie 
"  Arriff  in  his  turn  for  any  hmidred  or  plate,"  or  "  any  other  jury  tr 
"  inijiii't  xieorn  within  any  other  part  of  the  linutt  aforesaid,  u  K- 
hnown  liged  to  have  power  to  condemn  ruinous  and  dangerous  /mil- 
ingt  ;  but  at  the  presentments  in  ruck  cates.  frequently  are  only  msit 
by  a  common  hired  suhstitute-constabU,  tuck  presentment!  and  smi 
eondi  .'.  nation!  are  not  unfrequently  very  capricious,  through  the  blur 
knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  parties  holding  the  power: 
catei  /hi  rr  occurred  M  which,  condemnations  baring  originated  in  mater, 
or  in  a  desire  to  rundown  the  value  of  property  from  interested  wohra, 
tiuh  i  uutlrnitiri.'h'iis  /tttre  been  reverted  ujmn  a  threat  to  indict  for  am- 
spiraea  oil  the  parlies  concerned  in  such  condemnation. 

Nuiiir.  (.v.  to  1!K>3.    Tu  give  to  the    District-Surveyor   all    the    requisite 

»,'*,,v,'.'1  "I,llr"'>'"f'  nutieos,  anil  to  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fees  ;  to  obtain  t\\ 

requisite    licenses   from     the   Surveyor   of    Pavements  and  other 

tiihlic  officers,  and  to  pay  all  official  dues  and  charges  of  everj 
ind  attendant  thereon. 

IiHtKiiiR,  fct.  1004.   To  perform  all  di|is,'iu.a  and   removal   of  ground  which 

may  he  requisite  for  I  lie  execution  of  the  several  works  intended 
lo  be  done  under  this  specification ;  to  till  in  the  ground  as  far* 
may  lie  requisite  to  the  several  parts  of  the  promises  ;  and  to 
remise  mid  eiirt  away  idl  the  superfluous  earth  and  ground  re- 
iu»ii:iiiL  utter  1  ho  premises  have  the  ground  filled  up  to  the  proper 
leveU. 

KuiiU -«ii,  .\..  l!)95.  To  clear  away  from  all  the  buildings  and  premises!! 

which  Ihe  sevoiiil  works  are  itileinlcd  to  he  done  all  ruhhish  iwl 
usele-s  malt-rid*  from  time  lo  time  as  the  sumo  may  arise  from 
the  poHonuiiiice  nf  the  various  works  ;  and  to  leave  finally  tbt 
whole  of  the  Mild  buildings  mid  promises  free  therefrom. 

N.«  p.,i r.v -wail..  IHiHt  To  ereei   lo  the  North  3ide  of  the  house  Ko.        lad 

iMct'i  i  ->r  to  the  North  side  of  the  house  No.  new  first-rate  party-wills 

i  Uvu...i  ([j.  (|i(!  S|?vilrilj   (iij,.timsse»  required  by  the  Build  ing-uct,  and  widi 

chimneys  therein  of  the  dimensions  shown  bv  the  drawing,  com. 
posed  entirely  ot'lhc  best  new  L'rey  stock  brick-work,  and  finished 
on  the  lops  thereof  with  hrick-on-oUge  and  double  plain  tile  crest- 
inn,  hiitli  set  in  ;iinl  jointed  with  m*w  ipiiek  Parker's  cement  and 
clean  Tlliimes  suud  mixed  together  in  equal 
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chimney-shafts  of  the  premises  ;  and  to  rebuild  the  whole  thereof 
to  the  same  height  as  at  present,  using  only  such  of  the  present 
bricks  as  shall  be  found  to  remain  sound,  and  providing  and  apply- 
ing  in  and  about  the  same  work  sufficient  additional  new  hard 
grey  stock-bricks  of  the  best  quality.  To  finish  all  the  new 
chimney-shafts  with  salient-courses  6  ins.  high,  and  to  put  over  each 
flue  a  sound  chimney-pot  set  in  plain-tiles  and  Parker's  cement 
and  sand  (as  described  for  the  tops  of  the  intended  new  party- 
walls),  and  using  the  present  chimney-pots  as  far  as  sound  and 
undecayed,  and  providing  for  all  deficiency  new  first-sized  chim- 
ney-pots. 

1998.  To  under-pin  carefully  with  sound  new  hard-burnt 
grey  stock-bricks  set  in  equal  measures  of  the  best  new  quick 
Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand,  the  whole  of  the  present 
old  chimney-stacks  of  the  premises  ;  and  to  examine,  repair,  point, 
and  make  complete  where  requisite  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
chimneys. 

1999.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  of  the  houses  Nos. 
■  a  4-iu.  brick  trimmer  12  ins.  longer  than  the  chim- 
ney-opening.    To  lower,  diminish,  and  otherwise  alter  as  may  be 
found  requisite,  the  fire-places  in  the  South  party-wall  of  the 
house  No. 

.rt-irunu  of  the         2000.  To  cut  out  all  the  defective  bricks  to  the  settlements 
t  Luum:«.  «n  ^  fronig  ncxt  0f  the  houses  ;  to  repair  and  make 

good  and  complete  in  a  workmanlike  manner  the  whole  of  the 
defects  in  the  same  fronts  with  the  best  new  grey  stock-bricks  ; 
to  rake  out  the  mortar  from  the  whole  of  the  joints  of  the  fronts 
of  the  houses,  to  colour  and  flat-joint  point  with  the  best  stone- 
lime  dark  coloured  mortar  the  whole  of  the  same  fronts  ;  and  to 
reset  in  Parker's  cement  and  make  complete  the  copings  of  the 
same  fronts. 

,id  wnii.  2001.  To  inclose  the  South  side  of  the  house  No.  from 

the  party-wall  to  the  fore  front  of  the  house  with  a  new  wall  of 
the  best  grey  stock  brick-work  as  described  for  the  intended  new 
party-walls  and  faced  externally  with  picked  stocks  of  a  bright 
uniform  colour  ;  the  said  wall  is  to  have  two  courses  of  footings 
three  bricks  thick  and  two  courses  of  footings  two  and  a  half  bricks 
thick,  the  whole  of  the  footings  being  6  ins.  below  the  basement- 
paving,  and  the  said  wall  from  thence  to  the  under  side  of  the 
ground  floor  is  to  be  two  bricks  thick,  and  is  to  be  one  brick  and 
a  half  thick  from  thence  upwards. 

Ark -front »,  &c.  2002.  To  repair  and  make  good  where  defective  with  the 

requisite  new  grey  stock-bricks  all  the  brick-work  of  the  backs  of 
the  houses  and  all  the  brick-work  of  the  building  projecting  from 
the  rear  of  the  same  houses ;  and  to  rake  out  the  defective  mortar 
from  all  the  joints  thereof,  and  to  point  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar 
the  backs  of  the  houses  and  other  brick-work  above  mentioned, 
where  requisite,  in  order  to  render  the  brick-work  complete  and 
perfect. 

.-tiiinii,'.  \r  2003.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber  plates  lintels 

wood-bricks  templets  and  other  timbers  and  works  so  requiring  ; 
to  bed  and  point  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  new  door-frames 
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kt>. 


tar. 


e  of  doing 
irork. 


folding. 


ilng- work. 


for  the  execution  of  the  works  after  the  rate  of  per 

rod  reduced  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  provide  and  execute  such 
further  additional  brick-work  of  the  description  last  described  as 
the  surveyor  shall  direct  at  the  price  of  per  rod 

reduced. 

2010.  All  the  bricks  to  be  used  in  and  about  the  intended 
works  to  the  several  houses  buildings  and  premises  are  to  be 
(except  where  herein  otherwise  directed)  the  very  best  new 
approved  hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks  free  from  breakage 
ami  from  all  admixture  of  soft  bricks  place-bricks  or  other  inferior 
bricks. 

201 1.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  to  be  used  in  the  brick-work 
is  to  be  compounded  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  by  measure 
of  the  best  stone-lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  sharp 
Thames  sand  properly  beaten  and  worked  up  together. 

2012.  No  four  courses  of  the  brick-work  arc  to  rise  more  than 
one  inch  besides  the  height  of  the  bricks  ;  all  the  brick-work  (ex- 
cept the  front  work)  is  to  be  carried  up  in  every  part  and  through 
the  entire  thickness  thereof  with  English  bond  ;  every  course  of 
the  brick-work  is  to  be  filled  in  and  to  be  fully  flushed  up  with  mor- 
tar ;  and  every  alternate  course  of  the  work  is  to  be  thoroughly 
grouted  with  liquid  mortar.     (See  §§  353 — 365  and  1010.) 

2013.  To  provide,  maintain,  alter  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  finally  take  down  remove  and  cart  away  from  the  house  build- 
ings and  premises,  all  scaffolding  which  will  be  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  the  whole  of  the  intended  works  or  every  kind  of 
all  the  several  houses  buildings  and  promises,  and  with  sufficient 
poles  cords  wedges  ropes  planks  ladders  tackle  and  all  other  proper 
appertenanccs. 

2014.  To  perform  all  bricklayer's  work  of  every  kind  which 
may  be  requisite  in  the  nature  of  jobbing  to  the  several  houses 
buildings  and  premises  and  to  the  appertenances  thereof. 


teilles. 


oney-  pieces. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265—95.) 

2015.  To   put  in  the  South  party-wall  of  the  house  No. 

a  corbcille  for  the  support  of  the  end  of  each 
girder  of  the  floors,  each  corbeille  is  to  be  composed  of  a  piece  of 
granite  curb  7  ins.  by  10  ins.  and  18  ins.  long. 

2016.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  of  the  houses  Nos. 

jambs  mantle  and  shelf  each  of  1  j-in.  Port- 
land stone  6  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  same  tire-places 
a  back  hearth  of  2^-in.  rough  Yorkshire  stone,  and  also  a  chimney- 
slab  or  front  hearth  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  18  ins.  wide  and 
18  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney-o|>cning. 

2017.  To  repair  and  make  good  with  the  requisite  new 
jambs  mantles  ana  other  work,  the  whole  of  the  present  chim- 
ney-pieces of  the  houses  Nos.  ;  and  to  repair, 
relay,  and  make  good  as  far  as  requisite  the  whole  of  the  taurXW 


PAltT  11. 


Paring 


foot-paces,  and  slabs  thereof,  not  however  renewing  those  hearths, 
foot-paces,  and  slabs  which  are  merely  cracked. 

2018.  To  pay  to  the  proper  city  authorities  the  expense  of 
relaying  and  making  good  all  the  public  paving  which  will  be  dis- 
turbed, injured,  or  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  intended 
repairs  and  works  ;  and  to  relay  and  make  good  all  the  pavings 
belonging  to  the  several  houses  and  premises  which  will  be  taken 
up  or  which  will  be  injured  by  the  execution  of  the  intended 
works. 


New  material*, 
frc. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  $$  887—40.) 

2019.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for  and  frame  and 
fix  all  carpenter  s  work  and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  which  may 
be  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  and  for  finishing  and  complet- 
ing the  intended  works  and  repairs  to  the  several  houses,  buildings, 
and  premises,  Nos.  ;  and  to  fix  in  and  about  all 

the  said  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  all  proper  and  neces- 
sary nails,  spikes,  hold-fasts,  wall-hooks,  screws,  and  other  iron- 
mongery of  the  very  best  quality. 


Timber  and  deal.  (See  §  1031 — 2.) 


Sundries. 


Centering. 


Hoarding, 
Bhoring,  &rc. 


Bond-timber  and 
wood-bricks. 


(See  }  1033.) 
(Sec  §  1141.) 

2020.  To  provide,  maintain,  alter  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  finally  rcmovo,  safe  and  close  hoarding  sufficient  for  the  in- 
closing of  all  the  houses,  buildings,  premises,  and  building-mate- 
rials, during  the  performance  of  all  the  intended  works  ;  to  pro- 
vide, set  up,  maintain,  and  finally  remove,  such  bridge-ways  and 
other  accommodations  for  passengers  as  the  proper  authorities 
mav  during  the  progress  of  the  works  require.  To  provide,  fix. 
and  maintain,  to  every  part  of  the  houses,  buildings,  and  premises 
upon  which  the  intended  works  are  to  be  executed  all  shores, 
braces,  needles,  and  wedges,  and  other  materials,  works  and  appcr- 
tenauces  proper  to,  and  fit  for  complete  and  safe  shoring,  and  which 
may  be  necessary  to  the  said  several  houses  buildings  and  premises, 
in  order  to  perform  properly  the  intended  works  and  alterations 
thereto  ;  ana  to  shore  up  and  secure  by  the  like  means  as  far  as 
may  l>c  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  said 
works  and  alterations,  all  the  promises  of  every  kind  which  adjoin 
or  communicate  with  any  of  the  aforesaid  houses  buildings  and 
premises,  or  which  may  be  in  any  manner  endangered  by  the 
execution  of  the  intended  works. 

All  the  shores  and  all  the  hoarding  at  present  set  up  to  the 
five  houses  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  contractor. 

• 

2021 .  To  put  in  each  story  of  the  new  brickwork  above  the 
basement,  two  complete  tiers  of  yellow  fir  bond-timber  in  as  long 
pieces  as  possible,  scantling  4  ins.  by  2  J  ins.  and  properly  lapped 
and  spiked  ;  and  to  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing  pro- 
j>erly  the  joiner's  work  and  other  work  in  need  thereof. 


Wall-plate* 


2022.  To  put  in  the  new  brickwork  the  requisite  wall-plates 


lor  the  floors  and  roofs  of  new  lir  scantling  4  ins.  by  4 
porly  scar) i'il. 

9098.  To  take  Itp  nil  I  In?  II  oori  tig-boards  of  tlie  gTound-*tor_ 
(those  to  of  the  house  No.  excepted)  ; 

in  use  [In   sound  [juris  iif  Ihii  same  flooring-boards  in  repairing 

the  ,ii  1 1,  -li ■-   of  the  rive  houses,  anil  to  provide  and  apply  in 

addition  thereto,  new  inch  white  deal  wrought  Boorbia-boanu  wit 
ticienl  fur  repairing  ;nnl  cotnplH  int.-  the  whole  of  the  said  attic- 
ilniir.-.  To  lay  to  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  of  each  house 
(the  of  the  house  No.  excepted)  entire, 

new  hoarded  floors  of  inch  white  ileal  wrought  and  laid  folding  ; 
to  repair  and  make  complete  nil  the  other  hoarded  floors  of  the 
five  houses  and  of  the  other  huildings  and  premises,  providing  and 
applying  therein  at  least  ten  squares  superficial  of  inch  white  deal 
wrought  flooring-hoards.  The  whole  of  the  lloo ring-boards  are 
to  be  fixed  with  the  requisite  finings. 

2024.  To  repair,  reframe,  and  refix,  as  far  as  requisite,  and 
make  complete  all  the  timber-work  of  the  several  floors  of  the 
five  houses,  using  in  ami  about  the  said  work  at  least  200  cubic 
feet  of  new  fir  in  such  joists  and  other  timbers  as  ni3y  lie  by  the 
Surveyor  directed. 

2025.  To  repair  thoroughly,  reframe,  refii,  and  fir  up  where 
requisite,  and  make  complete,  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  of  the 
roofing  of  the  live  houses  and  of  the  out-huil dings  thereof,  pro- 
viding and  applying  in  utid  about  the  said  work  To  cubic  feet  of 
new  tir  timber  at  the  very  least,  in  such  rafters,  ties,  plates,  beams, 
and  other  work  lis  the  Surveyor  may  direct  ;  to  take  away  the  Hal 
•tot  1 1.<'  douse  No.  ,  and  to  put  instead  thereof  a 
spun  mi  if  similar  to  those  of  the  other  houses;  to  take  up  all  the 
guttering  of  the  whole  of  the  rooting,  and  io  put  entire  new 
gutters  of  inch  fallow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood,  laid  on  strong 
yellow  deal  bearers  to  currents  I.J  in.  to  everv  10  feet  run,  and 
wUh  21-in.  drips,  so  disposed  as  that  no  sheet  of  lend  shall  be  more 
than  Id  ft.  long,  and  no  part  of  the  guttering  is  Io  be  less'than 
ft  ins.  wide  i  to  put  against  the  rafters  at  the  sides  of  all  the 
gutters  lear4)oards  of  jj  in.  yellow  deal  BJ  in.  wide  ;  tn  put  to  the 
whole  of  the  roofing  the  requisite  springers,  tit  ting-fillets,  and 
other  proper  and  usual  work. 

20-26.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  dormer.i ;  In  put  thereto 
new  inch  deal  Icdged  outer  trap-doors,  hung  with  strong  cross- 
garnet  hinges  and  with  a  bolt  to  each  ;  and  to  put  beneath  each 
dormer  an  inner  trap-door  similar  to  the  outer  trap-door  and  with 
llie  like  hinges  and  bolts. 

2027.  To  put  over  the  stair-case  of  the  house  No. 
a  2J-in.  yellow   deal  sky-light   containing  20ft.  superficial,   will 
inch  deal  linings  ami  nil  proper  fittings  complete. 

2028.  To  repair  thoroughly  all  the  remainder  of  the  wood- 
work of  every  kim!  c. /toil  with  the  routing  of  Ihe  five  houses  and 

of  the  out-buildings  thereof,  pnmding  the  rsqUKbt  BOM  materials. 

S020.  To  repair  thoroughly  and  refij  as  far  as  requisite  t 


PART  IL 

seTcral  timber  and  framed  partitions  of  every  kind  of  the  whole 
premises,  nutting  thereto  new  timbers  panels  styles  rails  and  the 
other  needful  work  in  lieu  of  such  of  the  timbers,  panels,  styles, 
rails,  and  other  work  thereof  as  are  either  lost  or  are  defective. 

2030.  To  inclose  the  intended  new  stair-case  of  the  house 
No.  48,  ,  and  two  closets  on  each  story  adjoining  to 

the  same  stair-case,  with  quart  ercd-partitions  with  plates  4  ins.  by 
4  ins.  end  posts  king-posts  door-posts  and  door-heads  4  ins.  by 
3 J  ins.,  braces  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  two 
tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story  2  ins.  by  1 J  in. 

400  ft.  superficial  2031.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  situations  which  the  Surveyor 

ftmmli*q  rtf       may  direct,  in  addition  to  the  other  partitions  and  doors  of  the 

doors*  &"  '  °n*'  houses  buildings  and  premises,  400  ft.  superficial  of  IJ-in.  square 

trained  partitions,  with  ten  four-panel  square  framed  doors  therein, 

with  beaded  stops,  and  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hinges 

and  a  6-in.  iron  rimmed  good  lock,  with  plain  brass  furniture. 


8klrtingB,  be. 


2032.  To  restore  and  make  good,  with  the  requisite  labour, 
and  new  materials,  the  skirtings  and  other  wood-work  to  the  new 
brickwork,  so  as  to  correspond  properly  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  houses,  buildings,  and  premises  with  the  other  skirtings  and 
other  wood-work  thereof. 

8tory-po*t8.  2033.  To  examine  carefully  the  several  story-posts  and  breast- 

bre ist -summers,   summers  of  the  five  houses  ;  to  perform  all  work  and  labour  requi- 
m  lop-  routs,  -c.     gite  iq  ti|C  reparation  thereof;  and  to  use  in  and  about  the  said 
work  10  cubic  feet  at  the  least  of  new  Baltic  fir. 

2034.  To  repair  thoroughly  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
make  complete  all  the  sashes,  shutters,  fascias,  pilasters,  lining?, 
and  other  woodwork  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  shop-front* 
and  to  the  other  wood-fronts  next  ranging  and  con- 

nected therewith. 

To  repair  and  make  complete  the  bar3  and  other  fastenings 
and  iron-work  of  the  shop-front  shutters. 

To  alter  the  shop-front  of  the  house  No.  ,  and  to  com- 

plete the  same  with  a  new  2$-in.  bead-Hush  and  square  framed 
sashed  door  hung  with  three  4-in.  butt-hinges,  a  bead-flush  and 
square  shutter,  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  and  appertenances. 


Doors,  &c. 


New  window*. 


Old  windows. 


203.5.  To  take  off,  repair  thoroughly,  and  rehang  with  the 
requisite  new  hinges  and  other  fittings  the  whole  of  the  doors  and 
gates  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  houses,  buildings, 
and  premises,  and  to  provide  and  hang  in  the  several  houses,  build- 
ings, ami  premises,  new  doors  to  correspond  in  quality  severally 
with  the  next  adjoining  doors,  in  lieu  of  such  doors  as  are  either 
lost  or  are  so  defective  as  not  to  be  worth  reparation. 

2036.  To  provide  and  fix  in  such  parts  of  the  premises  as 
shall  be  by  the  Survevor  directed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  su- 
perficial of   new  lA-inch  ovolo   sashes  double-hung   with   large 

{rntcnt  lines,  brass  axle-pulleys,  iron  weights,  and  patent  spring 
astenings  in  proper  deal  cased-frames  with  English  oak  sunk  sills. 

2037.  To  repair  thoroughly  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and 
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make  complete  all  the  other  windows,  lights,  casements,  and  win- 
dow-frames of  every  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the  houses, 
buildings,  and  premises ;  and  to  rehang  with  large  patent  lines 
and  the  requisite  hinges  and  other  fittings  and  proper  apperte- 
nances,  the  whole  of  the  sashes  and  casements  thereto. 

2038.  To  repair  and  make  good  all  the  linings  and  other  fittings 
of  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  and  premises ;  and  to  repair,  ease, 
and  rehang,  such  of  the  window-shutters  as  stand  in  need  thereof. 

2039.  To  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  house  No.  ,  a 
new  stair-case  from  the  ground-story  upwards  to  the  attic  story, 
with  treads,  landings,  and  risers  of  14-in.  yellow  deal  on  strong 
bracketed  carriages,  1  j-in.  string-boards  ana  wall-strings,  framed 
and  turned  newels,  3±  ins.  by  3  J  ins.,  bar  balusters  1-in.  square, 
strong  deal  moulded  hand-rails,  inch  deal  apron-linings,  and  all 
other  proper  fittings  and  appertcnances. 

2040.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  stair-case  of  the  house  No. 

,  putting  thereto  entire  new  treads  and  landings 
of  inch  deal  and  the  other  requisite  work  ;  to  repair  thoroughly 
the  other  stnir-cases  of  the  houses,  putting  new  nosings  3  ins. 
wide  to  the  whole  of  the  treads  and  landings  thereof;  and  putting 
thereto  also  the  other  requisite  work  ;  to  repair  and  make  com- 
plete all  the  balusters,  hand-rails,  newels,  and  other  fittings  of  the 
several  stair-cases,  and  to  reinstate  such  of  the  fittings  of  the 
stair-cases  as  are  lost. 

2041.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  wood-work  of  the  privies  of 
the  houses  Nos.  ,  and  to  provide  and  fix  at  the  pre- 
mises of  the  houses  Nos.  ,  wood-work  and  fittings 
for  two  privies,  in  quality  similar  to  those  of  the  other  privies. 

2042.  To  repair  thoroughly,  and  make  complete  all  the 
dressers,  shelves,  closets,  and  other  internal  fittings  of  the  several 
houses,  buildings,  and  premises,  and  to  provide  and  fix  therein 
where  the  Surveyor  shall  direct,  additional  new  fittings  to  the 
full  value  of  £  10. 

2043.  To  repair  and  make  complete  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner all  the  other  old  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  of  every 
kind  (not  herein  before  particularized)  belonging  to  the  whole  of 
the  houses,  buildings,  ana  premises  Nos.  ;  and  to 
prepare  properly  for  painting  all  the  wood-work  usually  painted. 

2044.  To  take  off  all  the  present  locks,  fastenings,  ironmon- 
gery, and  brass-work  of  the  whole  of  the  houses,  buildings,  and 
premises  ;  to  clean,  repair,  laquer,  and  rcfix  such  thereof  as  may 
remain  sound  and  fit  to  be  again  used  ;  and  to  provide  and  fix 
sufficient  new  ironmongery  and  brass- work  of  the  best  plain 
quality  to  make  up  all  deficiency  in  the  old  ironmongery  and 
brass-work. 

(Sec  §  1070.) 

2045.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  worts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  the  very 

3  i:  "1 
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;-j?t  Rairie  &r  timber  clear  of  sap-wood  and  all  other  defects,  to  be 
•nv'i  :-  stkL  A«i'iiri«>3jJ  rafters,  quarters,  juists,  or  other  unplaned 
tssn-wr-work  as  the  Sirrej'-.r  may  direct  to  be  used  in  addition  to 
tv.e  tirr: wr-w.;,rk  f\£W  necessary  for  the  thorough  completion  of 
the  '::•.:*  cded  repair*  and  w.»rk.  the  value  of  all  such  of  the  takl 
extra  ttr  tiaV-er  a*  may  not  be  liirected  by  the  Surreyor  to  be  so 
used  is  however  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sideration of  tie  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  works  after  the 
rate  of  per  cubic  fo-jt.  and  all  further  additional  timber 

w._.rk  of  the  like  kLds  which  the  Surveyor  shall  direct  to  be  used 
is  to  be  provided  and  fixed  by  the  contractor  at  the  like  price  of 
per  cubic  foot. 


SMITH. 


-046.  To  provide  for  each  of  the  intended  new  fire-places  of 
the  h"ii*s  No*.  a  wroiight-iron  chimney-bar  3} 

in«.  by  5 -in.  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof,  and  at  least 
m2*i  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney-owning. 

2i.U7.  To  provide  and  fix  10  cwt.  of  iron  in  such  straps,  ties, 
stirrup-irons,  screw-bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  other  light  wrought 
ami   hammered  work  as  mar  be  bv  the  Surveyor  ordered  for  the 

■*e%eral  house*,  buildings,  ami  premises,  and  to  make  all  alterations 
requisite  thereto:  ail  additions  to. and  all  deductions  from  the  said 
•  i'iautity  of  10  ev*t.  of  wrought-iron  work  is  to  be  taken  after  the 
n.te  of  per  lb.  avuirdupuise,  including  the  fixing  thereof. 


PLASTERER. 


outM.u  *•!. «t.  »J04S.  Ti»  cover  with  the  very  best  Dorking  stone-lime  stucco 

upon  heart  of  tir  double  laths  drawn  and  coloured  to  imitate  stone, 
the  back  external  timber-inclosures  of  the  several  houses,  and  the 
timber  external  incisures  of  the  out-buildings  projecting  in  the 
rear  of  the  said  houses. 

To  wash  stop  rcjmir  and  colour  the  external  stucco  of  the 
bow-windows  of  the  house  No. 

Ni»  iviiinv*  ..mi  '2049.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  and  to  the 

*  ""**"  whole  of  the  upi>or-story  of  each  of  the  five  houses,  to  the  one- 

pair  story  of  the  houses  Nos.  ,  and  to  the  new 

stair-case  of  the  house  No.  ,  new  lathed  plas- 

tered and  set  ceilings  and  strings  of  the  stair-cases.  The  present 
laths  may  be  used  again  as  far  as  sound,  unbroken,  and  undecayed. 
To  make  good  in  a  similar  manner  the  portions  of  the  other 
ceilings  which  on  account  of  the  building  or  the  new  party-walk 
will  so  require. 

N.«  uMMiering  OQ50.  To  render  and  set  all  the  new  internal  brickwork  of 

unci  .setting.  .  , 

the  five  houses. 

oi<i  |.i.»Ntrrin«r.  *20ol.  To  cut  down  the  defective  lathing  and  plastering,  and 

In  wash,  scrape,  stop,  and  repair  thoroughly,  and  make  good  the 
lathing  and  plastering  of  every  kind  to  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  five  houses  and  premises. 


EAPTER  XIV. 


tlllff. 


tiring. 


2052.  To  whiten  the  whole  of  the  ceilings  strings  and  plaster 
cornices,  of  the  five  houses  and  of  the  out-buildings  thereof. 

2053.  To  colour  the  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
five  houses  and  of  the  out-buildings  thereof. 

(  For  plumber's  work,  painter's  work, glazier's  work,  and  paper- 
hanger's  work  see  Index.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


.'Iihnney- 


pa ibs  to  be  done  m  and  about  the  roof  of  the  House  and  Premise*  situate  and 

being 

BRICKLAYER. 

rict-*urveyor,  (See  $  987.) 

(If  the  repair  be  considerable,  including  new  brick-work, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  District-surveyor!) 

chimneys.  2054.  To  take  down  to  as  low  as  the  roof  (or  insert  as  much 

lower  as  may  he  necessary  and  as  the  case  may  require)  the 
South- western  chimney-shaft  and  the  chimney -shaft  next  , 

and  to  rebuild  the  same  chimney-shafts,  using  again  only  the 
sound  old  bricks  after  the  same  have  been  properly  cleaned,  and 
providing  sufficient  new  hard  grey  stock-bricks  in  order  to  face 
the  new  chimney-shafts  wholly  with  new  bricks,  and  to  make  up 
all  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  said  old  bricks. 

2055.  To  rake  out  the  mortar  from  all  the  joints  of  the  other 
chimney-shafts  of  the  house  and  premises,  to  repair  thoroughly 
the  brick-work  of  the  said  chimney-shafts,  providing  for  the  work 
sufficient  new  hard  stock-bricks  and  the  other  requisite  materials  ; 
and  to  point  all  the  external  brick-work  of  the  old  chimney-shafts 
with  the  best  stone-lime  blue  coal-ash  mortar. 

nicy  pot»,  2056.  To  reset  such  of  the  present  chimney-pots  as  will  be 

found  undecayed  and  sound,  and  to  provide  and  set  new  chimney- 
pots sufficient  to  make  up  all  deficiency  in  the  present  chimney- 
pots ;  the  whole  of  the  chimney-pots  are  to  be  flanched  round 
with  new  plain  tiles,  and  all  the  chimney-pots  and  tile-flanchings 
are  to  be  set  in  one -half  new  quick  Parker  s  cement  and  one  half 
clean  Thames  sand. 

[**"•  2057.  To  take  the  parapets  and  walling  of  the  back  and 

of  the  house  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  arches 
of  the  two-pair  story,  and  to  rebuild  the  said  brick-work 

in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner,  using  only  such  of  the  present 
bricks  as  will  remain  perfectly  sound,  and  providing  all  new  bricks 
requisite  for  making  up  all  deficiency. 

tMifauy.)  2058.  To  clean  carefully  the  sound  bricks  of  the  guoged 

arches  which  will  lie  taken  out  in  the  performance  of  the  intended 


PART  1L 


Party- wall*,  kc. 


works ;  to  provide  new  cut  or  gruaged  bricks  to  make  op  the 
deficiency  which  will  be  found  in  the  arch-brick*  after  letting 
aside  the  broken  aud  defective  arch-bricks,  and  to  re-set  and 
make  good  with  the  new  parts  thereof  the  whole  of  the  arches  so 
intended  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  tuck-point  the  same  arches  when 
re-set. 

To  re-set  and  make  good  all  the  other  arches  which  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  performance  of  the  intended  works. 

2059.  To  take  off  the  tile-crestings,  the  brick-on-edge,  and 
the  other  defective  parts  of  the  brick-work  of  the  tops  of  the 
partv-walls  and  of  the  other  walls  and  brick-work  in  and  about  the 
roofs ;  to  re-place,  repair,  and  make  good,  all  the  said  brick-work, 
putting  thereto  new  sound  double  plain-tile  cresting  and  new 
Drick-on-edge  of  new  sound  hard  grey  stock-bricks :  the  whole 
of  the  brick-on-edge  and  tile  crestings  are  to  be  laid  in,  and 
to  be  jointed  with  one  half  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  one- 
half  clean  Thames  sand  ;  and  all  the  other  brick-work  is  to  be 
set  in  good  stone-lime  mortar.    (See  $  1009.) 

Brickwork  within         2060.  To  repair  with  the  requisite  new  sound  grey  stock- 

the  roof  ^f  any.)   bricks,  all  the  defective  brick-work  between  the  roofing  and  the 

upper  ceilings  ;  and  to  rake  out  the  mortar  from  the  joints  thereof 

and  point  with  stone-lime  mortar  the  whole  of  the  said  brick-work 

within  the  roofing. 

2061.  To  examine  carefully  and  repair  thoroughly  the  whole 
of  the  tiling  of  ;  to  take  out  therefrom  all  the  decayed 

and  unsound  tiles ;  to  provide  new  sound  tiles  sufficient  for  making 
up  all  deficiency  in  the  present  tiles  ;  to  reset  all  the  hip-tiles 
and  ridge-tiles  in  stone-lime  mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein 
for  in  Parkers  cement  as  the  case  may  be  L  each  tile  thereof  being 
secured  by  a  strong  T  nail  dipped  in  melted  pitch  and  each  hip 
having  a  proper  hip-hook  also  dipped  in  melted  pitch,  and  the  plain 
tiles  arc  to  be  pegged  in  the  best  manner  possible  ;  and  all  the 
requisite  new  double  laths  of  heart  of  fir  are  to  be  provided  by 
the  contractor. 


Repairs  to  tiling 
(if  an>). 


Tiling  wholly  2062.  To  take  off  the  whole  of  the  tiling  from 

■tripped  (if  any.)    (gce  Imlex.) 


Bricks,  mortar, 
tie. 


2063.  To  provide  all  requisite  new  facing-bricks  to  match 
the  present  facing-bricks,  and  all  requisite  new  hard  well-burnt 
grey  stock-bricks  of  the  best  quality  :  all  the  bricklayer's  work, 
except  where  herein  otherwise  directed,  is  to  be  done  with  the 
very  best  mortar,  composed  of  J  Dorking  stone-lime  and  §  sharp 
Thames  sand. 


Colouring,  &c. 


Rubbish 
Jobbitig-nork. 


2064.  All  the  brick-work  which  is  intended  to  be  rebuilt  or 
to  l)o  repaired,  is  to  be  coloured  to  match  the  adjoining  brick- 
work, ana  is  to  be  wholly  pointed  with  very  dark  coloured  mor- 
tar, so  that  the  new  work  and  the  reparations  may  not  afterwards 
when  dry  show  any  stain  or  dilfercp.ee  of  colour. 

206.3.  (See  j  1668. ) 

2066.  (See  f  1011.) 
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Tata  of  copings. 


Be- wort,  n-tet, 
and  mike  good 
oldeoptap. 


Ntw  Portland 
■tone  copings 
(If  any.) 


Nee  Yorkshire 
•tans  copings 


Joints,  fte. 


MASON.    (Sec  JJ  265—295.) 


2067.  To  take  off  carefully  from 
stone  copings. 


the  present 


2068.  To  re-square  and  re-work  and  throat,  where  necessary, 
sand  at  the  outer  edge,  and  re-set  the  sound  and  perfect  parts 
of  the  present  stone  copings  ;  and  to  provide  new  stone  coping 
similar  to  the  present  copings  to  make  up  all  deficiency  in  the 
copings  of 

2069.  To  cover  the  parapet  of  and 

with  new  Portland  stone  coping  13  ins.  wide  4  ins.  thick  in  front 
2J-infl*  thick  at  the  back,  throated  at  both  edges  thereof,  and  with 
solid  quoin  stones. 

2070.  To  cover  the  parapets  of  and 

with  copings  of  new  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone  13  ins.  wide  throated  at 
both  edges  and  laid  sloping. 

2071.  All  the  stone  copings  are  to  be  set  in  Parker's  cement, 
and  are  to  have  all  the  joints  thereof  channeled  and  plugged  and 
run  with  lead. 


Gamps  (if  any.)  2072.  (See  §§  271—284.) 


Stripping. 


SLATER.    (See  $  542—3.) 

2073.  To  strip  off  carefully  from  the  roofs  all  the  present 
slating. 


Slating  partly  old.  2074.  To  re-square  such  of  the  present  slates  as  will  be  found 
after  careful  examination  to  remain  sound  and  undecayed,  and  to 
cover  therewith  the  roof  over  as  far  as  the  same  will  go 

thereto,  and  to  provide  the  best  new  sound  slates,  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  other  slates  of  the  roof,  sufficient  for  completing  therewith 
in  an  uniform  manner  the  same  roof. 


81ating  wholly 
new. 


Bond  nafls,  Ac. 
Pointing. 


Reparation  of 
accidents. 


2075.  To  slate  the  roofs  over  with  the  best 
new  strong  countess  (or  dutchess  or  other  slates  as  the  case 
may  be). 

2076.  (See  $  1024.) 

2077.  (If  the  slating  be  laid  upon  battens  it  should  be  pointed  on 
the  inside,  for  which  see  $  1023.) 

2078.  (See  $  1025.) 


Timbers  of 
roofing. 


CARPENTER.    (Sec  $$  337—40.) 

2079.  To  examine  carefully  the  whole  of  the  timbers  and 
wood-work  of  all  the  roofing ;  to  take  out  and  remove  therefrom 
9 


PASTIL 


all  the  decayed  and  unsound  timbers  and  wood-work,  and  to  re- 
place the  same  by  new  yellow  Baltic  fir,  and  new  yellow  deal  of 
scantling  thickness  and  dimension  to  correspond  (  unlets  any  sn- 
provements  are  intended)  with  the  former  timbers-and  wood-work. 
(  The  specification  may  contain  a  particular  description 
of  such  rafters  or  other  timbers  as  are  intended  to  be  new,  or 
it  may  state  what  cubic  quantity  of  new  timber  is  to  be  used  m 
the  work. ) 

Fining.  2080.  To  fir  up  with  yellow  deal  all  the  sunk  rafters  and 

other  timbers  in  all  cases  where  the  same  have  sunk. 

Gutters.  2081 .  To  take  up  all  the  (defective)  (this  word  may  be  omitted 

if  the  whole  of  the  gutters  require  to  be  taken  up  either  from  decay  or 
insufficiency  of  drips  and  currents  J  gutter-boards  and  bearers,  and 
to  put  (sufficient)  new  inch  yellow  deal  gutter-boards  and  new 
strong  yellow  deal  bearers  laid  to  a  current  of  full  1 J  in.  to  every 
10  ft.  and  with  2£-in.  rebated  drips,  so  disposed  as  that  no  sheet 
of  lead  shall  be  more  than  16ft.  long.  To  put  at  the  aides  of  the 
gutters  new  }-in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  10  ins.  wide. 

siate-battens,  &c.         2082.  To  put  to  the  roofe  new  slate-battens  of  |-in.  yellow 
(If  any.)  j^  2£  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  repair  and  make  good  with  new  J-in. 

yellow  deal  the  present  slate-boarding  (if  any). 


Dormers. 


2083.  To  repair  thoroughly  and  rchang  with  new  strong 
hinges  and  fastenings,  the  outer  door  and  the  inner  door  of  the 

dormer. 

To  put  to  the  other  dormer  a  new  inch  yellow  deal  ploughed, 
cross-tongucd,  beaded,  and  ledged  outer-door,  hung  with  a  pair  of 
very  strong  cross-garnet  hinges  and  a  strong  bolt. 

Extra  timber-  (See  $  1071.) 

work  (ir  any.)  \  j  / 

Quality  of  timber         2084.  All  the  new  timber  and  deal  are  to  be  thoroughly 
and  deal.  seasoned  and  free  from  sap-wood  and  from  shakes  and  other 

defects.     (See  §§  1029—33.) 


Jobbing-work. 


(See  J  1070.) 


PLUMBER. 


Take  off  old 
lead-work. 


New  7  lh.  cast 
lead  gutters. 


New  7  lb.  cast- 
lead  to  flats 
(if  any). 


2085.  To  take  off  from  the  roof  and  gutters  all  the  present 
lead-work,  except  (if  any  exception). 


2086.  To  lay  to  the  whole  of  the  gutters,  new  cast-lead, 
weight  7  lbs.  to  the  foot,  superficial,  turned  up  full  5  ins.  high 
next  the  brickwork  parapets  and  other  upright  boundaries  of  the 
guttering,  and  full  9  ins.  high  upon  the  lear-boards  (or  state  more 
or  less  as  the  case  may  require  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof). 
(Sec  Index.) 

2087.  To  lay  the  flats  with  new  7  lb.  cast-lead  turned  up  full 
5  ins.  high  all  round  the  edges  thereof,  properly  rolled  at  all  the 
lateral  joints  (the  rolls  should  not  be  more  than  2  ft.  3  int.  apart)  and 
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properly  lapped  with  2J-in.  drips  at  the  heading-joints  of  the 
sheets  of  lead. 

Se»  7  %;lMd*to  S088-  To  lay  the  valleys  with  7  lb.  cast-lead  20  ins.  wide. 

▼alley*  (If  any).  J  J 

New  4  lb.  milled-         2089.  To  cover  the  hips  and  ridges  of  the  (slated)  roofs 

ritet°  "^  *"d    with  4  lb-  ""Ned-lead  18  ins.  wide  (or  with  5  lb.  lead  if  that  bo 

preferred). 

New  e  lb.  milled-  2090.  To  cover  the  top  sides  and  door-case  of  the 

lead  to  dormer.     (former  wfth  (j  lb.  milled-lead  to  be  dressed  down  all  round  next 

the  roof  full  8  ins. ;  and  to  put  over  the  sill  of  the  dormer-door  an 

apron  of  6  lb.  milled-lead  18  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  the  (slated)  dormer  a  ridge  of  4  lb. 

milled-lead  16  ins.  wide,  flashings  all  round  next  the  roof  of  6  lb. 

milled-lead  14  ins.  wide,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  door  an  apron  of 

G  lb.  milled-lead  18  ms.  wide. 

2i7flVthiiSiled"  209U  To  Put  ^  round  the  otters  and  flats  flashings  of  4  lb. 

milled-lead  5  ins.  wide. 

IrTv^miSS'  ®°*®'  To  Put  in  tlie  brickwork  to  the  ends  of  all  the  slating 

lead  (if  any.) "      which  rake  against  the  same,  step-flashings  of  olb.  milled-lead 

average  13  ins.  wide. 

^bbmuted-Sui°f  2093-  To  Put  a>  tho  Junction  of  the  curb-rafters  with  the 

(if  any).  upper-roofing,  a  flashing  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  12  ins.  wide. 

flMh™llletolead  2094,  To  Put  a11  ™und  !lie  sky-lights  flashings 

■ky-Hghts  of  5  lb.  milled  Jead  12  ins.  wide. 

(if  my.) 

Repair  old  lead-  2095.  To  solder,  dress,  and  repair  thoroughly  the  gutters, 

work  (if  any.)         ^  ^  other  lead.work  (,y  „„^  J 

Repair  R.  W.  2096.  To  solder,  repair,  refix,  and  make  complete  as  far  as 

p^pe>*  requisite  the  lead  rain- water-pipes  with  the  cistern- 

heads  and  all  the  other  apirertcnauccs  thereof. 

^eW«fanR)W"  2097,  ToPutt<>  a  complete  stack  of 

p  pe»     any .        new  jea^  rain-water-pipe  4  ins.  bore  of  7  lb.  milled-lead    with 

strong  moulded  cistern-head,  and  secured  by  tusks,  and  with  all 
other  proper  appertenances. 

New  cant-iron  .    2098.  To  put  to  a  complete  stack  of 

(Ifanj*ter*PlpC"    new  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  4  J  ins.  bore,  with  cistern-head  shoe 
and  fixed  complete. 

New  copper  2099.  To  put  to  new  5-in.  eaves*-guttering 

uringfS^ny).      of  sheet  copper,  weight  16  oz.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  securely 
fixed  ou  sufficient  strong  wrought-iron  brackets. 

NewcMt-iron  2100.  To  put  to  new  4-in.  cast-iron  eaves- 

5?  MiyfU,tering    guttering,  Tput  together  with  white-lend,  and  securely  fixed  upon 

sufficient  strong  wrought-iron  brackets. 

2  cwt.  extra  lead  (See  Index.) 

work  (if  any).  '  3  f ±qi 


FAIT  II. 

<■*•?*'  Z.U.i  i  S*e   In«i*x.  I 


PAINTER. 


*2 ':•>!.  T.  pair.:  S.i^r  r^-e-s  with  the  wst  oil-colour  the  copper 
arrlj-j-:::erl^r  » ./  -iv  »  iz«i  ti-e  c-atside  uid  iraide  of  the  dormer- 
■iv  r.  a:.-:  j~  v.e  WTii'^r-c-jir-iir^  and  other  external  wood-work 

( :.-  zrf^  t  :l  ir.:  ii>.*.:"  lie  r»."  ■ftr.z'. 

•iI«>J.  T    Krj>?  in«i  clean  perfectly  free  from  rust,  and  paint 
£▼*  ::^«  v-.ti  :ce  :<*?  o  iir-cv-S^ir  all  the  pipes  and  gutters,  and  all 
:r.e-:-th*r  :.-■■*>«  oris,  in  in«i  abcur  :he  roonng.  the  first  two  coats  of 
:••  z':.t  iron-w   rk.  ;_*?iar  «i«>ne  with  red-lead  paint. 


>,.,.>■ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SPE(  IFIiATION  FUR  LkL«.  TIVS  flIC  '\>r  plrUiU    finishing  fl   LaBOUBEB's  COTTAGE,  0* 

a  plot  of  grow. A  tilii'iif  *it  ,  for 

.  a' :\  --.V..J  '■■■  r!.« :/i'.'.,:iTi J   i.'-.7:r:.,:ffo. 

■'/»:/<-:  ';«*.  <■  •'.'■V     :"*\-    H".  ■V.^/'-t;  a  ■*»:«*.     &r -j  9Sti.  J 


BRICKLAYER. 


r. *:.'■.%.»">■!  .   %<■. 


:Mi»:l.  To  exeat  ate  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  cess-pools, 
and  other  w..irk>  v\ ij : cli  i\ill  mi  require  :  to  till  in  and  consolidate 
around  the  footing  and  lower  jiarts  of  the  brick-work  when  exe- 
cuted, as  much  earth  as  may  be  necessary  :  and  to  dispose  of  in 
making  ii] i  and  raising  the  >ite  of  the  cottage,  all  the  remainder 
of  the  earth  which  will  be  excavated,  and  of  all  the  rubbish 
which  will  result  from  the  )>crformance  of  all  the  several  works. 

New  brirkwork  2104.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings  all  brick-work 

,f-v  h  wfl—i        which  will  be  requisite  for  carrying  into  etfect  and  for  completing 
the  cottage  with  the  appertenances  thereof. 

ciiiinncyb  21(Jj.  To  iirofiorly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  flues;  to 

put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  2  ins. 
by  2i-ins. ;  to  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  of  the  one-pair  story, 
a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  ;  and  to  put  under  the  slab  to  the  tire-place 
of  the  parlour  upou  the  ground-story  a  fender  of  4-in.  brick-work 
15  ins.  high. 

To  carry  up  the  chimney-shafts  according  to  the  drawings, 
and  to  put  over  each  flue  a  large-sized  chimney-pot  set  in  tiles  and 
Parker's  cement.  (  //*  the  chimneys  be  with  ornamental  shafts,  the 
chiunwy-pots  may  he  omitted.) 

Pien.  2100.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  parlour, 

brick  piers  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart  and  each  composed  of  three 


IAPTER  XV. 

courses  of  work  9  ins.  by  4  ins.,  and  one  course  of  work  9  ins.  by 
13J  ins. ;  and  to  build  under  the  water-butt  two  piers  2  ft.  high  9  ins. 
by  18  ins.,  and  with  two  courses  of  footings  13£  ins.  by  22  4.  ins. 

Whig.  &c.  (See  §  999.) 

spool,  &c.  2107.  To  stein  round  the  cess-pool  with  4  in.  dry  brick- 

work, and  to  put  from  near  the  water-butt  to  the  cess-pool  a 
barrel-drain  9-ins.  bore,  stuccoed  over  the  lower  half  thereof  with 
pure  new  quick  Parker's  cement,  $  in.  thick. 

iug.  2108.  To  consolidate  properly  the  ground,  and  to  pave  the 

kitchen  and  the  porch  with  12-in.  red  tiles  set  in  stone-lime 
mortar  upon  full  6  ins.  in  depth  of  coal-ashes  and  lime-rubbish  or 
lime-core  ;  the  tiles  in  the  porch  are  to  be  set  diagonally  with  a 
square  border  of  tiles  round  the  other  tiles. 

tint*  UJ"  any.)  2109.  To  cut  and  rub  splays  iu  the  most  careful  and  ac- 

curate manner  to  the  brick-work  round  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
to  the  heads  of  the  chimney-shafts,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  as  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  complete  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  drawings. 

:he*.  2110.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  external  openings  gauged 

arches  according  to  the  drawings,  accurately  cut  and  set  quite 
close  at  the  soffit  and  at  the  back. 

•intra  (if  any.)  21 1 1.  To  face  the  princijml  front  and  with  good 

second  malm  stocks  of  uniform  colour  (or  with  bright  malm 
paving-bricks,  or  with  white  bricks  if  the  cottage  be  intended  to  or- 
nament the  estate,  and  be  in  a  situation  where  white  bricks  are  made.) 

2112.  To  face  all  (the  remainder  of)  the  outside  of  the 
building  with  the  best  picked  square  stock-bricks  (or  red  or  other 
bricks  as  the  case  may  be)  of  uniform  colour. 

21 13.  If  the  walls  of  the  cottage  be  composed  of  common 
red  bricks  (tvhich  from  their  disagreeably  gaudy  utiarchitec- 
tural  colour,  to  distressing  to  a  delicate  vision,  should  be  used 
as  seldom  at  fx>stible),  such  of  the  brick?  as  happen  to  be 
burnt  black  or  bluish,  may  be  carefully  selected,  and  may 
be  used  in  ornamenting  the  surface  of  the  walls  with  string- 
courses, or  with  patterns  of  herring-bone  or  chequers  or 
other  devices.* 

*  A  revival  of  the  use  of  red  bricks  has  been  lately  attempted,  solely,  as  the 
author  believes,  from  their  gaudy  colour,  producing,  with  little  trouble,  some  effect 
in  a  drawing  which  is  devoid  of  true  artistship:  it  is  not  till  their  colour,  so  uncon- 
genial to  a  delicate  eye-sight,  has  become  blackened  by  time  that  they  are  bear- 
able. That  which  affords  the  most  favourable  representation  is  frequently  the 
least  agreeable  in  reality.  Thus,  tattered  warped  and  dilapidated  buildings,  be- 
cause they  are  easily  represented,  are  favourable  for  the  sketching  painter,  while 
they  are  generally  in  reality  disgusting  to  the  mind,  and  cause  it  melancholy  and 
uneasiness ;  whereas  the  finest  and  most  perfect  architectural  objects,  whennepre- 
sented,  yield  often  much  less  pleasure  than  the  representations  of  imj>erfect  or  even 
disgusting  and  dirty  objects ;  for  architectural  objects  requiring  in  their  delineation 
the  utmost  precision  and  delicacy,  arc  rarely  done  justice  to :  in  a  picture,  the  fresh- 
ness, sobriety,  and  perfect  condition  of  architecture,  from  the  difficulty  of  properly 
representing  these  qualities,  may  please  less  than  the  representation  of  mud-stains 
and  rudeness,  the  same  as  at  the  theatre  a  clean  representation  of  the  garment!  of 
a  beggar  frequently  pleases  more  Hum  the  imaged  robe*  of  a  prince.  No  really 
excellent  building  han  ever  been  more  than  faintly  represented  by  the  painter  or 
the  engraver.    (See  4  778.) 

3  r> 


PART  It 


Tiling  (if  any.  i 


}  Rods  extra 

brickwork. 

Bricks. 


Mortar. 

Mode  of  doiii;* 
the  work. 

Jobbing- work. 


(See  Index.) 

(See  $  1007.) 

a2114.  All  the  bricks,  except  where  herein  otherwise  directed, 
are  to  be  the  best-  new  square  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock-bricb 
(or  red  kiln-burnt  or  other  bricks,  as  the  case  may  be)  without 
admixture  of  soft  bricks  or  broken  or  other  imperfect  bricks. 

(See  $  1009.) 

(See  $  1010.) 

(See  §  1011.) 


Window- Aillx 
(Mtc  )  1011.) 


Chimney*  (&ec 
$  1020.) 


Sink. 


S|i-|«i. 


MASON.     (Sec  26o— 293.) 

2115.  To  put  to  each  of  the  windows  a  sill  of  Yorkshire  (or 
other  stone  as  the  case  may  be)  9  ins.  wide  and  3  ins.  thick, 
wrought  with  fair  edges  and  ends,  throated,  and  laid  sloping. 

2116.  To  put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  jambs  mantle  and 
shelf,  each  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  7  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places,  jambs  mantle  and 
shelf  of  l.J-in.  Portland  stone  5  ins.  wide,  and  a  back  hearth  and 
a  chiiuncv-slab  or  front  hearth  of  2-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 

*2117.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  sink  of  7-in.  Yorkshire  stone 
2  ft.  9  ins.  long  and  2  ft.  wide,  securely  fixed  with  the  requisite 
hearers,  ami  cut  out  to  receive  the  waste-pipe  and  grate. 

2118.  To  put  to  each  of  the  external  doorways  a  step  of 
solid  (Yorkshire)  stone  13  ins.  by  7  ins.,  properly  back-jointed 
and  fixed  upon  four  courses  of  9  ins.  brick-work. 


SLATER.     (See  642—3.) 


Counter  sl.it hi:;. 
Xnils  bond.  a.c. 
Pointing 
Filleting. 
IU  j).uati<<n 


(See  §  1023.) 
(Seetf  1024.) 
(See  v)  1023.) 
(See  §  1020.) 
(See  §  1025.) 


Sew  materia'.*. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.     (See  M  337—40.) 


(See  v  1029—30.) 


TimWr  ;imi  »to:il 


(See  <>  1031—2.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 


(See  $  1033.) 

tad-timber,  ftc.  2119.  To  put  all  round  each  story  of  the  cottage,  one  coin- 

(    *1M*0        plete  tier  of  fir  bond-timber  4  ins.  by  2£-ins.  in  as  long  pieces  as 

possible,  securely  spiked  together  and  lapped  full  (5  ins.  at  all  the 

joins ;  and  to  put  wood-bricks  sufficient  for  fixing  the  finishings  and 

other  works  in  need  thereof. 


list*  (If  ay). 


(See  §  1040—1.) 


One**  flooring.  2120.   Wall-plate 

•I  OlSlo  •••  • » .  •••  ■*.  •*•  •••  ... 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

Boarded-flooring  of  inch  white  (or  yellow  as  the  case 
may  be)  deal. 


I  UK. 

4  by 

6 

6 


Ins. 


*i 


GroWMi-flooring. 


Boot 


Quartered- parti- 
t'wiiB. 

Framed  deal 
partitions. 

Doors,  &c. 


H 

4 


3 
2 


4 

3 

8 

3 

4 

*h 

4 

4 

*> 

8 

1 

2121.  Sleepers  of  English  oak       

vOISISbcb       •••  ■••  . ..  •*.  •*.  •••  ... 

Boarded  flooring  of  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  listed  free  from 
sap-wood. 

2122.  To  construct  the  roof  according  to  the  draw- 
ings with 

»» aii— pieties. .  •       ••■          . ..  ...          ...          . ..          . .. 

4  x le— oeams         ...         ...  «».         •••         •*•         ••• 

Angle-ties,  each  4  ft.  long         

Dragon-pieces     ...         ...  ...         •••         ...         ... 

jvaners      .  »•         ...         •••  ...          ...         ...          ... 

Ridge  and  hips  (rounded  if  covered  with  lead) 

Fascia  and  eavc3'-soffit  (if  any)  of  |  in.  yellow  deal 
tongued. 

(If  any  see  J  1050.) 

(If  any  see  Index.) 

2123.  To  fit  up  the  external  front  or  principal  entrance-door- 
way with  a  fir  proper  door-case  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  a  four-panel 
bead-flush  and  square  framed  door,  hung  with  4  in.  butt- hinges 
two  10  in.  rod-bolts  and  a  10  in.  iron  rimmed  draw-back  lock  with 
strong  brass  furniture. 

2124.  To  fit  up  the  back  door-way  of  the  house,  and  the  door 
of  the  privy,  with  fir  proper  door-cases  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  J  in. 
deal  wrought  beaded  grooved  cross-tongued  and  lodged  doors, 
hung  with  18  in.  cross-garnet  hinges  and  Norfolk  thumb  latches  ; 
and  to  put  to  the  back-door  two  10  in.  rod  bolts  and  to  the  privy 
door  a  small  bolt. 

2125.  To  put  to  the  closet  deal  stops  and  IJ-in.  four-panel 
square  framed  doors,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3  in.  butt-hinges 
and  a  strong  4  in.  closet-lock  with  brass  escutcheon. 

2126.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  door-ways  with  1  £-in. 
four-panel  square  trained  doors  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3£-in. 


Door-linings. 


Windowi. 


PASTIL 

butt-hiiiges  and  a  good  7  in.  iron  rimmed  lock  with  key  and  pUi 
strong  brass  furniture. 

21 27.  To  put  to  the  doors  the  requisite  linings  of  lj-in.  yellow 
deal  single-rebated. 

2128.  To  fit  up  the  front  windows  of  the  cottage  with  144n. 
yellow  deal  ovolo  sashes  double-hung  with  large  patent  lines  iron 
weights  iron  axle-pulleys  and  spring  fastenings  in  deal  cased-framoi 
with  oak  sunk  sills.  % 

2129.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  with  lfia. 
chamfered-bar  sashes  part  fixed  and  part  hung  with  hinges  and 
fastenings  in  solid  fir  chamfered  frames  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  framed 
and  chamfered  muntins  4  ins.  by  3  ins.  oak  sunk  sills  4  ins.  by  3 
ins.  and  wrought-iron  saddle-bars  \  in.  square  and  casements  of 
wrought-iron  with  frames  1  in.  by  4  in.  saddle-bars  hinges  and 
proper  fastenings  complete. 

Window-linings.  2130.  To  put  round  all  the  windows,  inch  yellow  deal  tongued 

and  beaded  linings. 


Shutters. 


2131.  To  put  to  all  the  windows  of  the  ground-story  inch 
yellow  deal  beaded  cross-tongued  and  ledged  shutters  with  rule- 
joints  hung  with  strong  hinges  and  with  oaken,  mitred  bars. 


Skirtings  (if  any).  2132.  To  put  to  all  the  wood  partitions  skirtings  of  j  hi. 

yellow  deal  8  ins.  high. 


Closet-fittings. 


Angle  staves. 


Dresser. 


Stair-case. 


Privy. 

20  ft.  extra  fir 
timber. 

Jobbing-work. 


2133.  To  put  in  each  closet  a  shelf  of  inch  deal  as  large  a» 
the  closet  will  admit. 

2134.  To  put  to  the  projecting  angles  of  all  the  chimney- 
breasts  proper  rebated  angle-heads. 

213,5.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser,  with  1  j-in.  clean  deal 
top  cross-tongued  |  in.  deal  pot-board,  framed  legs  and  bearers, 
two  drawers  of  J  in.  deal  rims  and  bottoms  and  inch  deal  fronts, 
two  standards  of  inch  deal,  and  three  framed  and  sunk  shelves  of 
inch  deal  8  ins.  average  width. 

(See  }  1065.) 

(Sec  §  1067.) 

(See  §  1071.) 

(Sec  §  1070.) 


j..  i\  k.  s. 


PLASTERER. 


2136.  To  hit h,  plaster,  float  and  set  ceilings  and  strings  to 
the  whole  of  the  building  and  to  the  privy  ;  and  to  lath,  plaster, 
float  and  sot  all  the  quartcred-partitioiis  (if  any). 

9 
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2137.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  cottage  and  of  the  privy,  except  that  of  the  outhouse 
or  scullery. 

2138.  To  whiten  all  the  ceilings  and  the  strings  of  the  stairs. 
To  lime-whiten  twice  the  internal  brick-work  of  the  out- 

-  house  or  scullerv. 

r-  2139.  To  teint  of  stone-colour  in  distemper  the  whole  of  the 

plastering  of  the  sides  of  the  cottage  and  of  the  privy. 

cement.  2140.  To  put  all  round  the  brick-work  of  the  whole  of  the 

rooms,  closets,  and  other  plastered  parts  of  the  cottage,  skirtings 
of  Parker's  cement  8  ins.  nigh  and  one  inch  thick. 

2141.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings  with  Parker's 
cement  stucco,  the  mouldings  round  the  chimneys  and  round  the 
eaves  of  the  cottage  (if  any). 

2142.  To  cover  (if  so  intended)  the  whole  surface  of  the 
fronts  and  of  the  cottage  with  the  best  Par- 
ker's cement  stucco  with  all  the  arrises,  splays,  reveals,  and  strings 
(if  any)  correctly  executed. 

2143.  To  form  the  rustic-quoins,  labels,  window-cases,  door- 
cases, and  (if  any)  in  Parker's  cement  stucco 
according  to  the  drawings. 

2144.  The  whole  of  the  external  stucco  is  to  be  jointed  in 
imitation  of  stone,  is  to  be  roughly  coloured  in  small  pieces  while 
vet  soft,  and  is  to  be  afterwards  wholly  teinted  of  stone-colour. 
(See  $  1845.) 


PLUMBER. 


-gutters.  2145.  To  lay  the  chimney-gutters  with  6  lb.  milled-lead  18 

ins.  wide,  and  to  put  thereto  flashings  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  5  ins. 
wide. 

idge*an<i  2146.  {If  any.     See  §  1631.) 

uttering.  2147.  To  put  to  all  the  caves  4-in.  cast-iron  trough-guttering 

put  together  with  white-lead,  and  securely  fixed  upon  sufficient 
strong  wrought-iron  brackets. 

2148.  To  provide  and  fix  from  the  eaves'-guttcring  to  the 
water-butt  a  complete  stack  of  8-in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  with 
proper  head  and  shoe. 

itt.  2149.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  garden  against  the  cottage  a 

strong  sound  and  good  wine-pipe  to  serve  as  a  water-butt,  ana  to 
put  thereto  J-in.  lead  pipe  leading  from  the  water-butt  to  the 
sink,  and  to  put  to  the  water-butt  two  good  brass  cocks,  one  to 
draw  water  at  the  sink,  and  the  other  to  draw  water  in  the 
garden. 


£1  jl.  To  *laze  ill  tbe  windom  and  lights  with  good  second 
Newcastle  dlah  ihit  to  the  from  windom  properly  bedded, 
br-jd.le.l.  and  lock-puttied,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  gluing 
Biol  iu  *iruQ£  lead-work  with  copper-band*. 

-1  Ji.  To  dean  and  leave  perfect  all  the  glazing  at  the  rel- 
derin*  up  of  the  works  at  complete. 


PAINTER.    (SeoJlOM— C.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

s  tiii'.TiMi  and  rnmiilfttfy  finiihins  f.  Cottage,  trith  niil-lsM- 

,  aevvrdi'ig  !■•  the  Drawing!  attached  ta  and  forming  prt 
".,/  according  to  inch  further  cTjiIaunlwri/  detail  drniciaf  «'  "*J 

Mtrt  here  lilt  ••/  Jlvrhing-drairinf-i.     Sec  j  OK.) 


BRICKLAYER. 

"J1.>;|.  T<i  take  down  the  present  house  and  the  oul-liuililinp 
thereof ;  tn  clean  nil  the.  sound  bricks  therein  ;  to  son,  *el  ap»rt. 
and  slack  up  fur  use,  all  the  materials  lit  to  be  npiiu  used  ;  nodi" 
remove  to  surii  purt  of  ilie  promises  as  mny  lie  by  I  he  Sunwn 
dim  i.tI.  all  the  nililiisli  nnd  useless  materials  rejected  from  tbe 
iihl  KnililiiiL--.  and  all  the  rubbish  which  may  arise,  from  the  elo- 
cution of  all  the  several  works  of  the  intended  new  buildiugv 

2156.  To  dig  out  the  ground  for  the  foundations  and  other 
1    works  of  till!  intended    new  buildings,  and  to  fill  in  iu*-,ria  nnd  dis- 
pose of  the  ground  to  the  levels  shown  Ivy  the  drawings. 

m2\j.'i.  To  execute  all  brickwork  requisite  for  carrying  into 
oflci  -t  tin.-  building  ai-curdini,'  In  the  d  railings,  and  to  complete  lb? 
buildings  in  every  respect. 

Sljfi.  To  properly  turn,   parent,  and  core  all  the  flues;") 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Sphjs,ftc. 


Bedding. 

Kw.  *c.  under 
fifUBd-door. 


put  to  the  parlour  fire-place  a  4-in.  brick  fender  12  ins.  high,  iu 
order  to  support  the  chimney-slab  ;  to  put  to  each  of  the  cham- 
ber fire-places  a  4-iu.  brick  trimmer  12  ins.  longer  than  the  chim- 
ney-opening ;  to  carry  up  the  chimney-shafts  according  to  the 
drawings  with  the  flues  detached  from  each  other,  and  with  the 
upper  tour  courses  thereof  set  in  Parker's  cement ;  and  to  lay  to 
each  fire-place  on  the  one-pair  story  a  foot-pace  of  paving-tiles. 

Gnpd  arches.  2157.  To  put  to  the  back  and  front  door-ways  of  the  house 

guaged-arches  8  ins.  on  the  face  chamfered  at  the  edges,  and  pro- 
perly set.     (See  JJ  358  and  570—594.) 

2158.  To  cut  and  rub  splays  to  the  lower  plinth,  round  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  to  the  projecting-  parts  of  the  chimney- 
stacks,  "and  to  finish  the  same  as  shown  by  the  drawings. 

2159.  (See  $  999.) 

2160.  To  put. brick  piers  3  courses  high  and  0  ins.  by  4  ins. 
not  more  than  3  ft.  apart  to  sur>jK>rt  the  sleepers  of  the  ground- 
story,  and  to  put  12  feet  run  of  4  ins.  brickwork  18  ins.  high  next 
the  wood  flooring  to  complete  the  closet,  &c.  under  the  stairs. 

Meh.  2161.  In  the  performance  of  the  brick-work  the  contractor 

is  to  be  allowed  to  use  when  pro[>erly  cleaned  such  of  the  present 
old  bricks  as  remain  sound,  but  he  is  to  find  sufficient  new  sound 
hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks  of  a  good  bright  colour  for 
facing  all  the  external  work  of  the  principal  building,  and  for 
making  up  all  deficiency  which  may  be  found  after  laying  aside 
the  useless  old  bricks. 

^wur.  2162.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  to  be  U3cd  in  the  work  is  to 

be  compounded  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the 
best  stone-lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  sharp  (Thamet) 
sand  properly  worked  and  beaten  up  together. 

2163.  (See  §  1010.) 

2164.  To  dig  out  for  the  privy,  and  stein  round  with  4-in. 
dry  brick-work,  a  cess-pool  2  ft.  6  ins.  diameter,  and  8  ft.  deep, 
internal  dimensions. 

Irinf.  2165.  To  pave  the  kitchen,  the  closet  under  the  stairs,  the 

part  between  the  same  closet  and  the  kitchen,  and  also  the  wash- 
nouse  and  the  back-porch,  with  the  present  sound  old  paving- 
bricks  of  the  present  building,  and  such  new  bricks  similar  thereto 
as  will  be  required  for  making  up  the  deficiency. 

J«  whiting  and  2166.  To  lime  whiten  twice  the  internal  brickwork  of  the 

r  ng'  privy  and  of  the  wash-house  ;  to  colour  stone-colour  the  outside 

of  the  lean-to  building,  and  the  outside  of  the  stable-buildings. 


£rte  of  doing 


"of. 


2167.  To  cover  the  principal  roof  of  the  dwelling-house  with 
the  best  well-burnt  plain-tiles  on  strong  heart  of  fir  double  laths  ; 
and  to  cover  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  wash-house,  and  the  roofs  of 
the  stable  and  cart-shed,  with  pan-tiles.  Note  that  such  of  the 
tiles  of  the  present  building  as  may  turn  out  sound  and  undecaved, 
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&*  ae  w  NnMiac.  bsat  d  ■tfrie— :y  therein  » 
mit  15  •*•-!  ;-w  «-"i>)  rtfe*.  the  whole  of  the  ridge-tiles  ■! 
i'_7-r_*i  a.*»  1  •  ':•?  t+c-^rvl  hj  T  nails,  tod  the  hips  are  dig  to  hm 
rr:oer  wr^at:-c"-«  ris-fc-ops.  The  T  nub  1  "  " 
1:  ;*   fire*-!  i=  suited  pitch. 


m2'.r$.  T.  ;--:  :  •  :he  fivci  doom*  of  the  house  a  step  J 
♦vile  V  .-rvs-'l-e  •:■.■£•!  !•*  ii*.  b*  7  ins-  rounded  at  the  ends  thert- 
<i .  *si  Si>  i;.bfi  :>e  uul!  jiN*  of  the  entrance  with  PoruW 
»: .  'j*  « i:.r-fi."  .ii£  kA  tnial  acvuniing  to  the  drawings. 

2I?i\  1 -  ; ■;.;  .n  the  ■  asr.-houso  »  sink  "J  ft.  by  2  ft.  9inj.of 
Y:"t*tif<  «oce  T  ^a.  thit-L  cut  out  for  the  grate  and  wute-pipe. 

*;:"!.  To  pat  w  the  kitchen  fire-place  jambs  and  mantle  J 
Ij-X.  P.rilar.d  stone  T  in*,  wide:  to  put  to  the  fire-place* of  ttt 
pirtoKT  *T.4  i,Li«i'v«    l-«t».    Portland  stone  jambs  mantle*  mi 


Zl'Z    T  ■  fi;  :  •  she  parlour  fire-place  a  slab  of  1 1-inch  Port- 

21  r<V  T.  j  :v»  .je  and  riv;  si*  Yorkshire  stone  bases  for  tbf 
>*•..:'  :-.c»»v>4ad  the  itory-posu  of  the  cart-shed,  each 
:■.-..:;:   'L.-  :»-t  luvc.  an  i  pri-perly  tooled  and  mortised. 

CARPENTER  a:i.i  .'OINEfl.    (See  jj  337— 40.) 


n,.r..i  inntv,  J174.   T11  pm   .ine  complete  tier  of  bond-timber  4  ins.  If 

■."*<l1"  -j  in--  r.'un.i   the   »j!I-   uf  the  du olliiii-house,  wash-house,  and 
MaWi-liuilJhw.  .it  the  heights  shown  bvlhe  drawings. 

w-n.Ri.bii.-b.  (See;.  WBfl,l 

limrl>  s.r  SITA.  T*  put  to  l-'l  of  llle  external  openings  and  reces*e*,<* 

,-fV|i 'i«ti.  Tti.  wrought  and  chamfered  lintel*  each  scantling  tf  ins.  bv  4  ins.,  and 

dclarlHTil  'anS'  '"  '""''  '"n-,ir  ,'li"1  tno  ,'',"ilr  openiiijj  ;  lo  put   over  ine  liutell  of 

nut  in  a  nmntiT  the  J  front  windows,  mitred   labeled  mouldings,  as  shown  bv  the 

i^nsninii'p  .riai-  ,jr„.  y„  „„,  the  requisite  other  lintels  and  fillinsr-iu-luiU'll 

™Vf™"il|;',;,"  "l-iii  -  4  ill*,   In-  the  not  c-.-ary  width  ;  and   to  put  all  requisite 

pan  hvrr  Mated.'  templets. 


.  To   provide   all    centering    requisite   for   turning  t 
d  trimmers  ;  and   to   provide   a" 
stops,  blocks,  and  linings  ;  and  to  perfor 


arches  mid  trimmers  ;  and   to   provide   all   requisite   fillets,  beads, 
"     I  such  rebating,  beading. 


PTER  XVI. 

grooving,  tonguing,  and  other  labour  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
work  and  the  complete  finishing  thereof. 

Ins.        Int. 
*c  2177.  Wall-plates 4    by  2J 

Rafters  to  the  stable-building  and  to  the  cart-shed    ...     3£  —  2 

All  the  other  rafters      4J  —  2 

Purlins  to  the  stable-building  and  cart-shed 6    —  4 

Two  struts  to  ditto        3    —  3 

4  angle-ties  each  8  ft.  long  to  ditto 4    —  2 

Ridges  and  4  short  hips  8J  —  1$ 

1-in.  deal  chimney-gutters  on  proper  bearers. 

Ceiling-joists  7  ft.  long  saddled  to  each  pair  of  rafters 

of  the  dwelling-house 3    —  lj 

2  wrought  and  framed  breast-summers  to  the  roof  of 

the  cart-shed      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     8—6 

4  wrought  and  framed  posts  to  ditto 8    —  4 

A  pair  of  f-in.  deal  proper  ledged  gates  the  whole 

height  of  the  cart-shed  hung  with  ironmongery, 

value  £2. 

m  Floo*.  2178.  Old  (or  new,  as  the  cote  may  be)  oak  joists...  3 J  by  2 

T^nt        Old  (or  new,  as  the  case  may  be)  oak  sleepers 3    —  3 

re  and        Inch  yellow  deal  floor  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 

Boots.                 2179.  Wall- plates 4  by  2$ 

Joists  to  the  principal  building 6  — 2 

Ditto  to  the  stable-loft 4  —  2 

Trimmers  each  one  inch  thicker. 

2  binders  to  the  stable-loft        9  —  4 

2  heel-posts  under  ditto,  framed  wrought  and  cham- 

iercru  ...  ...  .  ■ .  ...  .  * .  ...        4       ^—  4 

The  flooring  to  be  laid  with  new  inch  white  deal. 

m.   (See  2180.  To  fit  up  beneath  the  stair-case,  a  closet  with  inch  deal 

and  half-inch  deal  board  and  braced  spandril-partition  with  one  of 
the  present  old  doors  repaired  and  re-hung  therein  with  proper 
stops  and  a  button. 

tquare-  2181.  To  inclose  the  rooms  by  l^-in.  square  framed  parti- 

^partitioiK  tions  and  doors  according  to  the  drawings ;  each  door  is  to  be 
hung  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  6-in.  good  iron  rimmed 
lock,  and  is  to  have  beaded  door-stops  round  the  same. 

loon.  2182.  To  put  to  the  front  entrance  an  inch  proper  ledged 

door,  hung  with  ironmongery  value  1.5  shillings,  in  a  wrought  and 
chamfered  door-case  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  a  Gothic  head  thereto  and 
a  riser  beneath  the  threshold.  To  put  to  the  back  porch  and  to 
all  the  other  door-ways  new  J-in.  pro]>er  ledged  doors,  the  whole 
thereof  hung  with  the  requisite  new  hinges  ;  the  large  stable- 
door,  the  loft-door,  and  one  of  the  wash-house  doors  are  to  have 
9-in.  rough  rod-bolts  ;  the  other  doors  of  the  stable  and  wash- 
house  arc  to  have  7-iu.  stock-locks  ;  the  privy-door  is  to  have  a 
small  bolt,  and  the  back  entrance-door  is  to  have  two  9-in.  bright 
rod  bolts. 
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FABTIL 

■i  .<-:!.  T .  inc  tr  zr*n*r  uxj*  rwrr  4  n&.  by  4  m.  tad  1  j-o. 

■au,wx  rv.ar**-:  :•-*■.■•  lninir%  ■»i*»r»  ?-f?xaii»-  in*i  m  Aon  bj  the  pbm. 


.  •+.   7     --  u:   i  ■:•>•»■•  si  tie  ic=:c£«a  with  lf-in.  squire 

ttiz:--.  r~  it   li»:  :•  •  r  -.:•»  :-:-:r  -i^r  w^i  3-in.  butt  hinges  and 

i  *-r.-:^     •!*.  ut.«:  --:•*  :.  ■*•*"  i~.»i  :z  :c  :he  inside  thereof  with 

-..lt— *  ".*-"-s  .r -!•:*  >a.  -.>*■>•*&  -  :*  ir^'.i  jf":ie  closet. 

str--^ri  j>.:    7     t^_t  -.--r  :ar  .«ir.  "rh-i  ^mace^-passage,  the  two 

:-j*zl  --•.  io:  v.-r      ••*=-  ii-vii  -^  :i-*r»t:-.  wi-h  J-in.  deal  4^  ins. 

__*-  -.-.  .+  s*ri  ■    "i-r  ta_*. 

wji^-vi  -j".  -»•.  T    ::■  :~  -..i*  ■*-_•:■  **  »;:-  1^-in.  o^olo  sashes  double- 

:.  --^  ■»>.-.   .r  r.  xi_-r-^-ill-r^*.  ^-.c  ■•ei^i:*.  Urse  patent  lines,  and 
s^r..-A"   :"L-T-^".r-j«   .~    i~a-   .a!**-:-£*.i:T>«  with    EiuriUh   oak  sunk 


Sa^urt.  -J>T.  T.  r*  .-r  '.l-.  *L_-:  **  i.«i  :Le  parlour  and  kitchen  with 

.L-'.r.  cl-ir-:**:  *i:*.:-rrs  i^r  »i:L  stronz  hinges  and  fastenings ; 
a^vl  :■.■  :  -*  "  '-*  »iah-i  'is*  ■-•ne  of  the  present  old  shutters 
r.r-::^r>-:.  itlvr^i.  iiar  se*i.  iid  z:jd?  complete. 

* 

tH^n;  -JW*.  T-  jm:  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  shelve*  and  fit- 

tir!2«  cor:ip!e se  »  aIm*  «V. 

i-  -  •:.-■•.   T     r*    ;:■::...-  :-r.-.  v  with  inch  deal  seat  and  ri*erand 

•■•■---  —  • 


h:*  .• 


■Jl'*».  Tj  n*  up  ti'.e  *?*:•'.?  with  .**-in.  deal  chamfered  move- 
a1.!'-  »#.iL".-ra:".?  4  in.*,  widv.  :3  wroiurht-iroii  hav-racks,  inch  deal 
ifitii.ir'.T-  «i'h  jr--j\i.-d  and  chaiTdVred  oak  toi>-rails  :H  ins.  bv*2l 
in-,  .ivl  t:x»M  i.iii  -truii.'  hearer*  ;  and  to  provide  a  step-ladder  to 
h-ad  through  a  wi-il-hole  intu  the  loft. 


I rori  Horfc.       *!-** 


"J MM.  To  ]»ut  to  each  of  the  tire-places  on  the  irround-trtory 
*  i"'>;  i  a  ihiriiui'v-fiar  of  wroiisht-iron  2  ins.  by  -J -in.  ;  to  provide  and  fix 

when-  diriTii-d  *2*24  lhs.  i>f  wrouirht-imn  in  straps,  ties,  and  bolts. 


PLASTERER. 


Uth.  pi-^t.-r,  kut.  m2V.f2,  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten  ceiling?  and  strings  to 

Hint  Miiiiin.  the  whole  of  each  story  of  the  dwelling-house,  the  wash-house 

excepted. 

HiikIci  and  «-t.  iJIfKl.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick-work 

of  the  dwclliiifr-housc,  that  to  the  wash-house  parlour  and  privy 
cxccplcd. 

I'mki rs i inii-m  '2MH.  To  put  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  a  skirting  of 

skiiiinK  l'airkers  cement  nine  inches  hiirli. 


IM.l'MBER. 


•JIM.i.  T"  la)  the  chimin1) -gutters  with  j  Ik  inilled-lead  IP 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ins.  wide  ;  to  put  to  the  sink  a  grate  and  a  2-in.  waste-pip©  bent 
to  form  a  trap  ;  to  remove,  repair,  re-fix  in  the  wash-house,  and 
make  complete  the  preset  pump. 


GLAZIER. 


2196.  To  glaze  all  the  windows  and  lights  with  ?ood  fourth 
crown  glass,  and  using  for  the  inferior  windows  such  of  the  present 
glass  as  may  turn  out  applicable  to  the  same ;  and  to  clean  and 
leave  perfect  the  whole  of  the  glass  at  or  immediately  before  the 
whole  of  the  works  arc  rendered  up  as  complete. 


PAINTER. 


2197.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 
in  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  wood-works  and  other  works  of  the 
premises  usually  painted,  and  to  finish  the  same  of  such  plain 
colours  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Specification  for  erecting  and  completely  finishing  fit  for  occupation  at 

,  in  the  county  of  ,  a  small  Gothic 

Lodge  or  Cottage  for  ,  agreeably  to  the  drawings 

hereunder  enumerated,  signed  with  and  forming  part  of  the  contract  and  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  architect,  and  such  further  explanatory  drawings  as  he  may 
provide. 

{Here  insert  a  list  of  the  Working-drawings,  see  §  986.) 


BRICKLAYER. 


Ground-work. 


General  brick- 
work. (8ee  B 
990—1.) 


Rough  aiches. 


2198.  To  level  the  ground  over  the  whole  site  of  the  in- 
tended building  ;  to  excavate  the  ground  for 'all  the  footings  and 
work  so  requiring ;  to  fill  in  again,  ram  down,  and  consolidate  the 
ground  about  the  new  work  ;  and  to  dispose  of  and  make  up  the 
ground  with  the  spare  earth  and  rubbish  which  will  result  from 
the  execution  of  the  intended  works  around  the  building  as  shall 
be  by  the  architect  directed. 

2199.  To  execute  all  the  brickwork  which  will  be  requisite 
for  forming  and  completing  the  foundations,  walls,  chimneys,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  lodge  and  its  appertenances  in  every 
respect. 

•2*200.  To  turn  rough  arches  and  counter-arches  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  brick-work  of  the  respective  walls,  the 


PAEVH. 


Bedding,  &c. 
Chimney*. 


Cliimney-ban. 


Plcn  under 
kitchen-floor. 


Drain*.    (See 
1 1001—4.) 


Cutting*,  splays, 
projections.  \c. 


One  nnl  nf  brick- 
work extra. 

Brick*. 

Mortar. 
Grouting,  kc. 


Mode  of  doing  the 
work. 

Breast-wall. 


centering  being  left  up  till  the  tame  is  by  the  architect  directed 
to  "be  in  the  first  instance  eased  and  afterwards  to  he  finally  struck. 

(Sec  $  999.) 

2-20 L.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  chimney- 
flues  ;  to  carry  up  the  chimney-shafts  according  to  the  drawings ; 
to  put  to  each  tirc-nlace  on  the  basement-story  a  brick  fender 
9  ins.  thick  and  2  ft.  nigh,  in  order  to  receive  the  chimney -slab ; 
and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer 
at  least  16  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney-opening. 

2*20*2.  To  put  to  each  tire-place  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar 
2  ins.  by  j  in. 

2*203.  To  build  under  the  kitchen-floor  1 6  brick  piers  each 
9  ins.  square  and  9  ins.  high,  with  a  footing  in  addition  thereto 
14  ins.  square  and  one  course  in  height. 

2204.  To  construct  feet  run  of  barrel-drain  12  ini. 

bore  of  4-in.  brick-work,  rendered  over  the  lower  half  thereof 
j-in.  thick  with  pure  Parker's  cement ;  and  to  perform  all  requi- 
site digging  ground-work  and  making  good  thereto. 

To  put  a  large  stench-trap  to  the  drain  ;  and  to  put  a  brick 
funnel  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  pipes. 

220.>.  To  prepare  the  outside  of  the  brick-work  with  cham- 
fers, >plays,  projections,  and  cores,  projKjr  for  receiving  the  ex- 
ternal stucco  and  decorations.  (Omit  this  if  the  decorations  he  of 
stone.) 

(Sec  $  1007.) 

(See  9$  3,>8  and  1008.) 

(See  J  1009.) 

(See  \j  1010.) 

(See  0  1010.) 


Jobbing  work. 


220fi.  The  breast- wall  for  the  support  of  the  roadway  lead- 
inir  to  the  front  entrance  is  to  be  built  curving  4  J  ins.  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  so  as  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  ground. 

(See  J  1011.) 


A  in.  Portland 
atone  lamlintr. 


MASON.     (Sec  $}  205—285.) 

•2*207.  To  put  to  form  the  floor  and  step  of  the  porch,  a  land- 
ing of  Portland  stone  4  ins.  thick,  rubbed  fair  on  all  the  exposed 
surfaces  thereof,  and  with  a  riser  of  stone  corresponding  with  the 
landiiur. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


to 


Shfr. 


pwrtef  9206.  To  pave  the  whole  of  the  basement  story  (the  kitchen 
excepted)  with  2j-iu.  Yorkshire  stone  paving  wrought  on  the 
edges  all  through  the  whole  thickness  thereof,  and  laid  in  regular 
courses  upon  three  courses  of  4  in.  brick-work,  full  6  ins.  space 
being  left  between  the  ground  and  the  under  side  of  the  paving. 

2209.  To  pave  with  2J-in.  Yorkshire  stone  all  round  the 
basement  story  of  the  lodge  an  external  area  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  width, 
laid  with  currents  to  lead  into  the  drain  ;  and  to  put  in  the  paving 
two  five-hole  sink  stones. 

2210.  To  put  in  the  basement  story  a  sink  of  Yorkshire  stone 
7  ins.  thick  containing  10  ft.  superficial,  set  upon  the  requisite  brick- 
work and  cut  out  to  receive  the  waste-pipe  and  grate. 


Chimney-pieces. 


Coping  ofbreait- 


221 1.  To  put  to  each  of  the  best  three  rooms  a  marble  chim- 
ney-piece with  slab  hearth  and  fixing  complete  value  7/. 

To  put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place  2  in.  Portland  stone  jambs 
mantle  and  shelf  each  7£-ins.  wide,  and  a  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone 
hearth  containing  20  ft.  superficial. 

To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  fire-places,  inch  Portland 
stone  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  each  5  ins.  wide,  1  J-in.  Portland 
stone  chimney-slabs  1  ft.  6  ins.  wide  and  12  ins.  longer  than  the 
chimney-opening  and  rough  2J-in.  Yorkshire  stone  hearths. 

2212.  To  cover  the  breast- wall  with  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone 
13  ins.  wide,  with  chamfered  edges,  and  throated  and  plugged 
with  lead  at  all  the  joints  therein. 


°cni«teti  dating. 
Bond  nail*,  &e. 

M*Paration. 


SLATER.     (See  §  .542—3.) 


(See  §  1023.) 
(See  §  1024.) 
(See  §  1025.) 


M«teriauf  *c. 
Tfmb«i- and  deal*. 


Iron 


^ork. 


'■***  1703.) 


*"**«. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  §§  337—40.) 

(See  §§  1029—30.) 

(See  §§  1031—2.) 

2213.  To  provide  and  fix  4  cwt.  of  wrought-iron  in  such 
stirrups,  screw-bolts,  ties,  and  other  work  as  may  be  directed,  and 
to  deliver  vouchers  for  the  same  to  the  architect. 

(See  §  1033.) 


fcftd-timber  and  2214.  To  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work  of  the  ground-story 

]2*jjri*k§.         three  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  4  ins.  by  2£  ins. ;  to  put  all  round 
l!  iom— s.)  jn  the  brick-work  on  the  one-pair  story  two  tiers  of  similar  bond- 
timber,  and  to  put  in  the  gable-walls  one  additional  tier  of  similar 


bond-timber.     The  whole  of  the  bond-timber  ii   to  be  properly 
lapped  and  spiked. 

To  put  in  the  brick-work  such  wood-bricks  as  may  be  re- 
quisite for  fixing  the  various  finishings. 


ings,  each  lintel  being  in  scantling  4  ins.  by  the  breadth  o 

wall,  and  15  ins.  longer  than  tbc  opening. 

2-216.  To  batten  all  the  external  brick-work  of  the  ground- 
story  and  one-pair  story,  with  inch  yellow  deal  battens  2  ins.  wide 
and  not  more  than  12  ins.  apart. 

2217.  To  lay  to  the  kitchen  a  floor  of  14-in.  yellow  deal 
listed  free  from  sap  wood,  with  fir  joists  4}  ins.  by  2}  ins.  upon 
oak  sleepers  4  ins.  by  3  ins. 

4    by* 

9    -H 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  ...         ...         ...     9—3 

One  tier  of  herring-bone  struts  to  each  floor. 

Inch  yellow  deal  floors  of  half-boards  listed,  free  from 

x>f.  2219.  Walt-plates 6   by  i 

n||  411.  430—  Principal  rafters,  at  top  C  ins.  bv  5  ins.,  at  bottom    ...  8    —  3 

Jl  Tio-bouins  '. 9    —  i 

Braces 5   —it 

Purlins 6—4 

Ridges  rounded  for  lead  U  —  0J 

Common  rafters 3J  —  i 

Ceiling-joists       3    —  3 

Valley-pieces      C    —  3 

Inch  slate-battens  2J  ins.  wide. 

Joists  to  the  flat  over  the  porch  4—3 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  load  to  ditto  with  proper 
furrings,  and  currents  the  some  as  to  gutters. 

uda  iiirt  pin-  2220.   To  lit  up  the  three  gables  with  pierced  ornamental 

cl«-  barge-boards  of  2-in.  deal  and  solid  framed  pinnacles  according  Id 

the  drawings  at  large,  (lie  whole  of  the  barge-boards  and  pinnacles 
fixed  in  the  most  secure  manner,  and  made  complete. 

™'*?*»T*"'       --21-  Hewli  ■n<1  ""■      *  b>'^ 

i— so  mill  End-posts,  door-pints,  and  door-heads  4  —  3 

si-a.i  Braces  (or  struts)  3—3 

Quarters 4  —  2J 

Two  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story 3  —  ij 

SlttaL  2222.   I  f-in.  deal  framed  flush  and  canvassed  on  both  sides  to 

receive  papering. 

'"""*■  2223.  To  skirt  the  best  three  rooms  with  inch  plinth  10$  ins. 
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ludows. 


eternal  doors. 


.ternal  door?. 


Dor- linings. 


aircwi- 


:e'«at-r. 


net*. 


fit.  cube  extra 
'.  fitting*. 


high,  and  got  hie  mouldings  4$  ins.  girth,  fixed  upon  ploughed 
grounds  and  with  proper  backings. 

To  skirt  the  remainder  of  the  building-  above  the  basement- 
story  with  inch  deal  8J  ins.  high,  chamfered  and  plugged. 

2224.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  as  shown  by  the  drawings 
with  solid  fir  moulded  gothic  frames,  with  oak  sunk  sills,  and  U-in. 
gothic  moulded  sashes,  in  part  fixed  and  in  part  hung  as  case- 
ments with  3  in.  butt-hinges  and  brass  pulpit-latches. 

The  bay-window  is  to  be  roofed  over  with  wall-plates  4  ins. 
by  4  ins.  rafters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.  and  inch  yellow  deal  boarding. 

To  fit  up  all  the  windows  with  inch  deal  tongued  and  beaded 
linings. 

2225.  To  fit  up  the  external  door-ways  with  fir  proper  door- 
cases 5  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  oak  sills  and  2  in.  sashed  doors  framed 
bead-Hush  on  both  sides  ;  each  door  is  to  be  hung  with  three  4  in. 
butt-hinges  and  is  to  have  inch  tongued  and  beaded  door-linings, 
an  lj-iu.  bead-Hush  and  square  shutter  with  dogs  and  thumb- 
screw, and  in  addition  thereto  lock  and  bolts  of  the  value  of  15s. 
to  each  door. 

222G.  To  put  to  the  best  three  rooms  2  in.  four-panel  doors 
moulded  on  both  sides,  und  hung  with  4  in.  butt-hinges  and  best 
mortise-locks  with  brass  furniture ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  remainder 
of  the  door-ways  and  closets  1  J-in.  four-panel  square  framed  doors, 
hung  with  3  in.  butt-hinges  and  the  best  7  in.  iron  rimmed  locks 
with  brass  furniture. 

2227.  To  put  to  all  the  internal  door-ways  1^-in.  single  re- 
bated linings,  and  inch  deal  framed  and  chamfered  grounds  4  ins. 
wide  with  Gothic  mouldings  thereon  3  ins.  girth. 

2228.  To  construct  the  stair-case  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  lj-iu.  clean  deal  steps  landings  and  risers  securely  fixed 
upon  very  strong  bracketed  fir  carriages,  l£-in.  deal  wall-strings 
and  beaded  outer  string-boards  :  the  stairs  from  the  ground  floor 
upwards  are  to  have  returned  moulded  nosings  with  curtail-step. 

To  fit  up  the  stair-case  with  all  requisite  inch  deal  apron  and 
other  linings  and  bearers,  strong  framed  and  turned  newels,  square 
bar  balusters  (every  tenth  baluster  being  of  wrought-iron)  deal 
moulded  hand-rail  with  mitred  cap  to  the  basement  stairs,  and  from 
theuce  upwards  Spanish  mahogany  moulded  hand-rail  with  scroll 
and  ramps. 

2229.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  shelves  drawers 
and  fittings  complete  value  fixed  6/. 

2230.  To  fit  up  each  of  the  closets  all  round  with  three  tiers 
of  inch  shelves  10  ins.  wide  fixed  upon  bearers  complete. 

(See$  1071.) 

2231.  To  provide  under  the  contract  such  further  fittings  in 
value  10/.  as  the  architect  may  direct. 
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PA1T  11. 


PLASTERER. 


» 


i..  !•  r  «• 


11  i   •* 


f  ni'lllt  III.' 


f  M|  II  j*  ■    ■ 


*:»rr.  -•.*:.    *•*£-  mti 


o«Lis£s  and 


'2-2-M.  T-i  I-.":..  ;:4*:*r.  £•«!:.  aa-i  ***c  :>.e  :a::ea-i«i  » >rk  of 


•i!i#--p;iir  v'tn . 
of    -lull**  eoloiir. 

•2"J.'Jf».  To  run  round  rr.»:- 
fiothie  roni'ieo*  |.j  ins.  trinh. 


*»;-t  •-.-*     r.-.i-w-ri    r  :::•»  m*4> 
•:  :«ir^?     t  *-e  jr.  vs.  :-*:• -rv  and 


::.^r     '±av=:-tu.z-r.  rr  •:•:  a  !e:ni 


-- ?t   r-  s*?  ..a  til*  jroun«i-*U»nr 


An  hi-,  am-.  -2-2H7.  To  execute  in  ir«iwv!o«i  ?:*«:c-.-  :~v  ;a::."  ■»  arid  archo* 

*■  IffifliiiLT  Jo  tin*  hay-window*  ;  a:«d  *•■  exeoiie  ::•  tho  plAKoria;  all 

n-ijiii-iii'  arri-e*.  head?,  anil  «^i:rkj. 


r  ni  ■  i  *  1 1  mi  hi 

I    II  I. •■(• 


I         I      |  II   ■ I        t III  ■   II 

II      II..      .1.   .      .1    ■ 
II.. I.        I..      '-I     I.I     > 
..I         I    .1.        '.I.I     I 
■  li  I 


•Jj.'J;*.  To   put  all  ruiiml  t**ery  part   of  tno  ,fva**ment-*ton 
-kirf  inir  of  1'nrkrrV  cement,  uiieineh  ir.ick  arid  i'  hi*,  j.ij'ri.  tflnti** 


tOIT 

■ 

i 


InlM'   nilniir. 


r  i.ii.n.i        d  id 


•J.'JW.  To  execute  in  tii»-  '■■■*:  'i:.i:.:*vr  «:::.  P.'rk-T'i  v  ir.^n: 
■  i  iii'c-ii  ioiuted  to  imitati-  ni.i-»i:irv,  t:.e  \\\.  .'.:•  •.:  :'.»■  ia;i  rior 
•  •I'  the  linL'i-.  with  it*  cnsiiiri-.  ]..::.*?.  »t!..j-.  »s. -.M:::,;-. 
I.iIii-U.  jiimlio,  n:\i-aU,  fhimuei  *.  >\>c  •:..::  ■•;».  .-..ri  •■:.:.-.i-:iT>.  ..mi 
.i|i|H'i  h-iiiiiici^  ol'  I'M-rv  kind.  ar-i-«ir!;s:j  :••  :;.e  ■!:a.*":::jr.  :  reti!*1?. 
ili-t.iil  ,  iiii'l  direction*  ol'tho  Arri.itert  ;  the  «  -rk  ;-  •■•  ".o  r",tjh!y 
r  mImiiii-iI  a«  mioh  a.-  any  portinn  thereut  i-  il  :i.\  ,\u*\  i-  :■■  *■«•  jii.a!:; 
i  niii|ilrii>U  ffilfiiiriMl  ulii'ii  tin.*  Architect  -hail  direct.  \\\:]i  woa:!.er- 
|ii.n.|  ••••li.nriiiir  fixed  with    Ku**i.i  tali««w.  iicor-jri»un«l>.  tar.  ap.l 

the  •illn-r  |*l  i »p<T  illLTedieiil-. 

•■Jin.   To   put   over  each    lint-   a   decorative    chiinncy-~h.it!. 
■. aim-  iwn  •jniiii'ii'*.  of  *ucli  pattern  a>  >hall  he  appr«iw-d  nf  hv  riii* 

\ii'hiti'i-t. 


IMJ'MHKK. 

■  i hi.- ".»-» ||.  Tn  ciimt  thi»  ri«liro««  with  4-li».  niilU'il-k-ail  hi  in?.,  widi 

'"  '  |  ii  «■]»••!  I\    ■rnin'O'. 

,„ ,  i.  „,  -.»:»|  \   Tn  lav  lh*!  \ alleys,  the  rhimney-iruttors.  ami  the  llat 

1  "  "" »     i. mi  ihe  jiorrh.  \iilh  li-lh.  milleil-leail  tiimetl  up  at   lcaM  h  in*,  at 
',  ,['  '  ,  l,1,,l|!,,,.l|     tin-     it  It-  -  thereof,  and  with  4-lh.   inille<l-lea<l  H:L<hinir>  .*>  in*,  wid'.' 
hi  iiiin  ihe  Itrielv-work. 


i     >  i 


..,.  .  ..  ■J:1  III.  To  niMT  ihe  liay-wiinlo\v  with  sheet-eoppcr  wi-icht 
'  " •  f  ""'IU\  Hi  ../  tn  the  tool  siipirrik'i.il.  ilifjsM'd  to  the  form  of  water- 
,!.i  .  i.il.ln .mil  painleil  slone  rulour. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Waste-pipe,  &c. 


R.  W.  P.  and 

tfUttCM. 


2244.  To  put  to  the  sink  in  the  basement-story  a  2-in.  strong 
lead  waste-pipe  to  lead  into  the  drain,  and  a  large  brass  bell  grate. 

2245.  To  put  to  the  eaves  of  the  lodge  3-in.  cast-iron 
troughs  jointed  with  white-lead,  fixed  on  strong  wrought-iron 
brackets  complete ;  and  to  put  from  the  eaves'-t roughs  to  the 
area  two  stacks  of  2£-in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  and  one  stack 
of  3£-in.  rain-water-pi[>e  fixed  with  Gothic  heads  and  shoes  com- 
plete. 


4  times  in  oil. 


PAINTER. 


2246.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every 
part,  prepare  projwjrly,  and  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil 
colour,  all  the  wood-work,  iron-work,  and  other  works  of  the 
lodge  and  of  its  appcrtenanccs  which  usually  are  painted. 


Wainscot  imita- 
'ion- 


2247.  To  grain  in  the  best  manner  in  imitation  of  wainscot, 
(or  old  oak,)  and  varnish  twice  with  strong  copal,  the  whole  of 
the  external  wood-work  of  the  lodge. 


Bett  gloss. 


GLAZIER. 


2248.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  best  three  rooms  and  the 
door  of  the  front  entrance  with  the  best  Newcastle  crown  glass. 


f  nd  glass. 


2249.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  lights 
with  good  second  Newcastle  crown  glass. 


Cleaning.  &c. 


2250.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 
bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect 
at  or  immediately  before  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  lodge  as 
complete. 


PAPER-HANGER. 


2251.  To  prepare,  underline,  and  hang  with  figured  paper 
value  67/.  per  yard,  with  border  at  top  and  bottom  value  1  Ja.  jier 
yard,  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  and  the  whole  of  th"e  one- 
pair  story  of  the  lodge,  including  all  the  closets  thereto  attached. 


:i  h  2 


PABT  ir. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Specification  for  erecting  and  entirely  finishing  a  new  Estrange  Gateway  to  a 
Nobi.i:manV  Park,  with  a  Pouter's  Lodgf:  thereto  attached,  from  the  drawing 
impended  to  and  forming  part  of  the  contract,  under  the  direction  of  the  Architect 
thereof  and  according  to  such  further  explanatory  detail  drawings  as  may  lie  by 
the  said  Arcliitcct  hereafter  given. 

( Insert  here  list  of  Working-drawings,  §  980.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 


Dicing,  cartage,  22.V2.  To  level  the  ground  forming  the  site  of  the  intended 

&e-  building- ;  to  dig  out   for  all  the  foundations  and  other  works 

according  to  the  drawings  and  as  occasion  shall  require  ;  to  cut 
all  the  trenches  level  and  render  the  beds  thereof  hard  and  solid; 
to  till  in  the  earth  again  and  ram  the  same  down  after  the  founda- 
tion-works an?  completed  to  the  levels  shown  by  the  sections  ;  to 
cart  awav  all  the  superfluous  earth  and  all  rubbish  which  i»ai" 
from  time  to  time  accrue  in  or  about  the  building  from  the  several 
works>}  ami  to  leave  the  ground  and  premises  finally  clear  there- 
from. 

(irik-ral  brick-  il'2.~>ft.  To  execute  all  brick-work  requisite  for  forming  the 

w"rk-  foundations  and  walls,  and  fur  can*  vim:  into  effect  the  de*um  »f 

the  building  according  1o  the  drawings;  and  to  execute  al*o  all 

brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  for  rendering  the  whole  of  the 

gateway  and  lodge  in  every  respect  complete. 

iinnph  nrciii'i,  i>'25 1.  To  turn  rough  arches  and  counter-arches  (wherever 

ilium-.  .\-.\  j]l0  s.,mu  (.,m  |>e  put )  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  brick- 

work of  tin?  respective  walls,  the  centering  in  every  case  heinsf 
left  up  till  directed  by  the  architect  to  be  in  the  first  instance 
eased  and  finally  struck,  after  which  the  brick-work  is  to  be  tilled 
in  (where  then*  are  recesses)  up  to  the  soffits  of  the  arches  ;  and 
to  fill  ii])  the  spandrils  of  the  domed  work  with  solid  brick-work 
to  the  height  shown  bv  the  sections. 

i 

Rcdiiim.'.  Arc.  _£5->.    To  bed   in   mortar   the   plates,  lintels,   bond-timber, 

wood-bricks,  door-cases,  window-frames,  and  all  the  other  things 
in  or  about  the  building  which  may  so  require  ;  and  to  fill  in  to  and 
back  up  in  a  solid  maimer  the  brick-work  to  all  the  mason's  work. 

riiiMiifvv  2*2.jf>.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  ami  core  all  the  Hues,  to  nut 

to  each  fire-place  on  the  ground-story  a  brick  fender  ?)  ins.  thick 
and  '2  ft.  high  to  support  tin;  slab  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other 
tire-plaee>  a  -4-in.  brick  trimmer  at  least  18  ins.  lunger  than  the 
chimney-opening. 
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2257.  To  build  48  brick  piers  to  support  tho  ground-flooring, 
each  9  ins.  square  and  9  ins.  high,  in  addition  to  a  footing  13j  ins. 
square  and  one  course  of  bricks  high. 

2258.  To  construct  a  barrel-drain  18  ins.  bore  of  4-in.  brick- 
work, stuccoed  over  the  lower  half  thereof  with  pure  quick 
Parker's  cement  one  inch  thick,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  foun- 
dations, and  to  continue  the  same  drain  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
main  drain  running  from  ,  and  to  put  a  brick 
shoot  thereto  from  each  of  the  soil  pipes  and  rain-water  pipes. 

(Sec  §  1007.) 

(See  §  1008.) 

(See  $  1009.) 

(Sec  §  1010.) 

(See  §  353—305,  and  1010.) 

To  make  good  to  the  new  building  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
the  park  inclosure  wall  where  the  same  will  adjoin  to  the  lodge. 

2259.  To  provide,  erect,  maintain,  alter  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  finally  remove,  sufficient  safe  standing  scaffolding  for 
the  execution  of  the  mason's  work,  and  all  scaffolding  which  will 
be  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  brick-work,  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  all  the  other  works  of  every  kind  of  the  whole  building, 
with  cords,  ropes,  wedges,  tackle,  ladders,  boards,  planks,  and  all 
other  appcrtcnanccs  proper  and  necessary  thereto. 


r*f>  «-f  .1-in. 
shin*  utotiu 
nidation. 


ite  plinth 
\>y  s  in*. 


juiri  stone 
HiouMin^. 


MASON.     (Sim*  §)  205— 295.) 

2260.  To  provide  and  lay  beneath  the  brick  footings  of  the 
whole  building,  two  complete  courses  of  3-in.  self-faced  Yorkshire 
stone  of  the  several  widths  shown  by  the  plan  and  sections  and 
the  dimensions  figured  thereon,  each  stone  thereof  to  average  in 
quantity  10  ft.  superficial,  and  no  stone  thereof  to  contain  less 
than  0  ft.  superficial ;  the  whole  to  have  the  joints  close  and 
crossed  in  the  courses  upon  each  other  as  much  as  possible. 

2201.  To  put  all  round  the  exterior  of  the  building  and 
along  both  sides  of  the  great  archway,  a  chamfered  plinth  of 
Aberdeen  granite  2  ft.  by  8  ins.  tooled  fairly  at  the  front  top  ends 
and  joints  thereof,  and  plugged  with  lead  ;  the  four  pieces  of  the 
plinth  adjoining  to  the  lodge  outer-doors  are  to  bo  mitred  and 
worked  in  two  faces  as  shown  by  the  drawings. 

2202.  To  put  the  base-moulding  above  the  granite  plinth, 
formed  of  Portland  stone  12  ins.  by  9  ins.  cramped  at  all  the 
joints  with  strong  copper  T  cramps  14  ins.  long,  weight  each  12  oz. 
and  run  with  lead  :  the  base-mouldings  of  the  eight  turrets  are  to 
he  each  in  one  single  stone. 


»«  2263.  To  form  the  Tour  nichef  induding  the  WUM 

other  decorations  thereof,  according   to  the  drawing!,  entirely  rf 
solid  Portland  stone. 

ma  22G4.  To  form  of  Portland  atone  the  four  piers  of  the  graB 

*■  •*-  gateway  and  the  two  large  foliated  arches  and  two  rircnmscnbiag 

square  architraves  thereof,  with  alt  the  curving,  scrolls,  finish,  and 

other  decorations  according  to  the  drawings. 


226S.  To  form  of  Portland  stone  the  two  large 
at   the   East   and  Wort  ends  of  the  lodge  including  (he  formed 
arches  and  the  architraves  thereof. 

320(1.  To  form  the  eight  turrets  of  solid  Portland  stone  m 
alliMTiiiTi-  courses,  as  shown  by  the  drawings;  the  four  lantern) 
crowns  u  j  tlii.-  turrets  arc  to  be  worked  fairly  on  the  inside  thereat 
and  tl:c  small  domes  over  (hem  arc  to  bo  of  solid  Portland  stone; 
tho  sh.n'r .  mill  linials  i.'f  the  turrets  are  to  be  secured  by  copper 
plugs,  and  also  by  copper  spindles  Ifc  in.  diameter. 


Domr.   (S«  4-207.  To  construct  the  dome  immediately  over  the  gateway 

!!?»*■ 3i"'  ""1     °'  80'"i   p"rtlall<1  st,,no  !l  ira-  average  thickness  fluted  upwardly 

from  Ihc  1'uor  angles  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  drawings  and 

plugge.l   ii  iili   leiiil    ill   every  joint  therein.      (Note.     Tkit  damt 

might  be  made  of  hrirkworlc  or  af  hollow  pott.) 

furl,  to  dome.  22(18.  To  put  round  the  opening  in  the  stone  dome   I  he  cir- 

cular curb  of  Portland  stone  to  hold  I  ft.  41  ins.  by  2  ft.  3  ins., 
cut  to  form  pi'inhoN  :in<!  run  niili  |<>ad  ,it  ,i]l  [he  joints  therein; 
to  provide,  let  in  nt  the  top  of  the  Curb,  and  run  all  over  with 
lead,  u  copper  cluiiti-biir  jj  in.  liy  Ik  in.  with  couplings  complete. 
To  put  also  beneath  the  lower  plute  nf  the  up]ier  dome  i 
Purtlimd  stone  curb  1  2  ins.  by  !l  in*-,  when  tiuished,  and  twolie 
large  Purlhuid-sloiu'  leaf  brackets,  curved  and  wrought  accordion 
to  the  drawings. 

li-hi.  rovo-ln* at  'i-2n<i.  To  form  (lie  flnl  over  the  gateway  of  15-in.  Yorkshire 

I»rWi"  "'""*'■  stone  linuliiiL-  in  only  four  slabs,  joggled  together  and  run  »ilb 
lead,  laid  with  currents  to  the  tw«  rui]i-wat<.r-pi|H...s,  and  worked 
inside  to  form  n  circular  cornice  according  to  the  profile.  ()'«*■ 
shire  'time  tea*  in  this  instaiiiv  chosen  on  account  of  its  lenai'ity.  Liu 
its  liability  to  fracture  by  frost  is  an  objection  from  which  Craig- 
leith  and  some  other  kinds  of  stone  are  tree.) 

Siring,  c.irulcoB.  2270.  Tit  provide  and  fix  all  the   strings,  cornices,  and  other 

**-  mouldings  and  decorations  of  Portland  stone  with  projections  as 

shown  by  the  drawings,  and  run  with  lead. 

Piernd  initic-  2271.  To  construct  the   pierced  battlements  round   all  the 

nw'"».  parapets,  according  to  the   drawings,  of  Portland   s' 


2272.  To  perform  in  nu  artist-like  manner,  to  the  satisfaction 
le  Architect,  the  curving  of  the  pendants,  battlements,  foli- 
arches.  finiuls,  six  crests,  four  small  domes,  and  of  every 
r  part  of  the  building. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


IMdfai* 


Chimoefi. 


IwripUoiu. 


inland  rtonc 
ashlar,  ice. 


'tepa. 


granite  sills. 


teninpr*,  ire. 
he  gates. 


mg. 


Jvray. 


Mure-wall. 


aney- piece*, 
12/. 


2273.  To  provide  models  to  the  approbation  of  the  Archi- 
tect, made  by  an  artist  in  London,  t'or  all  the  carving  of  every 
kind  of  an  entire  turret  from  the  foot  of  the  pierced  battlement, 
upwards  :  the  whole  to  be  made  to  a  scale  of  3  ins.  to  one  foot. 

2274.  To  provide  and  fix  the  six  ornamental  chimney-pots 
according  to  the  drawings,  formed  of  solid  Portland  stone  without 
joints. 

2275.  To  cut  the  inscriptions  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
building,  beneath  the  pendent  cornice,  as  follow :  " ." 

2276.  To  face  with  Portland  stone  all  the  remainder  of  the 
externa)  surfaces  of  the  walls,  including  the  sides  of  the  great 
gateway,  with  ashlaring,  consisting  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of  stones  3  ft.  long  and  44  ins.  bed,  alternately  with  bond- 
stones  1  ft.  6  ins.  long  and  0  ins.  bed ;  the  bond-stones  arc  to 
be  secured  to  the  brick-work  by  two  strong  12-iuch  copper 
cramps  weight  8  oz.  to  each,  and  the  other  stones  are  to  be  se- 
cured thereto  by  being  let  at  their  ends  dovetail-wise  one  inch 
thereinto,  and  by  being  plugged  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  alter- 
nate bond-stones  by  copper  plugs.  Trie  bond-stones  are  mostly 
distinguished  in  the  elevations  by  a  light  teint  of  blue. 

2277.  To  put  to  each  of  the  lodge  external  doorways  a  step 
formed  of  square  parallel  granite  curb  12  ins.  by  8  ins. 

2278.  To  form  two  sills  across  the  prrcat  archways,  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  each  in  three  pieces  joggled  together  and  run  with 
lead,  the  centre  piece  of  each  sill  is  to  be  12  ins.  by  8  ins.,  and 
the  end  pieces  are  to  be  12  ins.  by  1 2  ins. 

2279.  To  let  in  the  iron-work  of  the  great  gates,  under  the 
directions  of  the  carpenter. 

2280.  To  form  a  footway  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  and 
to  the  extent  shown  by  the  plans,  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  in 
regular  courses,  and  with  parallel  square  Aberdeen  curb  12  ins. 
by  10  ins.  close  jointed  and  joggled  together. 

2281.  To  form  the  roadway  to  the  extent  shown  by  the 
plan,  by  excavating  the  ground  2  ft.  deep,  and  filling  up  the  space 
so  excavated  with  broken  Hints  and  broken  granite  in  pieces  not 
more  than  one  inch  square. 

2282.  To  make  good  to  the  new  building  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  the  stone-work  of  the  inclosurc-wall  of  the  park  adjoining 
to  the  lodge. 

2283.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  lodge  four  Portland-stone 
chimney-pieces  with  hearths,  slabs,  and  fixing  complete,  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  .£12. 

2284.  All  the  stone  is  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  free 
from  shakes,  vents,  and  all  other  defects  ;  the  whole  of  the  stone 
is  to  be  laid  in  the  building  so  as  for  the  compression  thereof  to 
be  in  the  natural  wav  of  the  quarry-beds. 
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PAW  I! 

„   be  uWed  it 

_:»byb4oeBo«;  tar 

o  be  cut  nuloiielk 

•.r*.k-m<itk.  except   where  otbervw 

■3*    tr-j^cs   and   level    beda  of  the  itooe- 

-;    ■--•?=■  *wt  ■.<»«■  stouei  t*   to   be  set  in  Wb. 

l  i^j  :;?  *iTir*  «i*  of  the  none  except  ooeiara 

.  ■  m^  T'-i  * .is:  a  to  be  pointed  with   " 


z.TTmr.  x  s  tf  provide  lead  for  the  crimp*  lad 
:  T!\*5if  ii. !  ci  tb?  requisite  copper  cti«Dt 
■■■»  .*':=-.«•  are  to  be   used   in   any  part  of  the 


S^>~.  T^r  •  :,  _*  it  ise  wort  is  to  be  warranted  finally  per 
: :  s.i  **.  _;  iav  iasace  <x-eur  thereto  It  reason  of  frost  nithk 
r:>-j:i  v£-=-iir  DKST&  after  the  completion  of  the  building, 

*-•.-  ii-.i^-  »  :■..  ":*  made  wod  at  the  Contractor's  eipenst 
""#  A-<  — :«:  *iil.  i^vcli  tr.e  whole  of  the  mason's  work  at* 

■--ii-r-:    t  »r.v^  ■::rei"teiL  shortly  prior  to   the  entire  cor 


!  .IMINER.    (See*17- 


:iil  rounil  lln-  internal  brick-work  of  tin-  Imili 
r:r  ' >on<l-tiiii<-t'r  tii  each  story  thereof,  scantling 
l.e  wlit.li-  u  it  limit  joints  except  ot  tlii?  ant'lei; 
«..i~i-brii'Li  j>  may  l«  requisite  for  rixin;*  lite 
iiul  other  uurks  in  need  thereof. 

t  ilie  require   lintel 


•2-im.  Tu  provide,  fix,  eurc  when  directed,  ami  finally  remo'e 
all  eriiliTinsr  struts  iiiid  supports  requisite  for  the  trimmer*  u»i 
f«r  tin-  oilier  urehe-  ut'liriik  uml  stone,  particularly  the  two  pwt 
Nunli  iiutl  South  arches  of  the  gateway,  and  for  the  stone  <loroe 


'l&M.  To  case  up  from  lime  to  lime  from  injur v  as  any  uf  the 
same  is  fixed,  thi;  whole  of  the  stone-work  during  the  prowess  of 
the  works. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Battening .  2*293.  To  batten  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick-work  of  the 

building  with  inrh  deal  battens  1\  ins.  wide  not  more  than  10  ins. 
apart. 

Sundries.  2294.  To  fix  all  the  smith's  work  connected  with  the  car- 

penter's work  and  joiner's  work ;  to  provide  and  fix  all  shores, 
fillets,  beads,  sto]>s,  blocks,  bearers,  furrings  and  linings  ;  and  to 
perform  such  rebating,  tonguing,  grooving,  beading,  housing, 
framing,  and  other  proper  labour  and  workmanship  as  may  be 

requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

Im.         Int. 

Oak  sleei>ers 5    by    4 

Floor*.    Ground-  Qak  joufa  5    —    2J 

1  J-in.  rebated  and  filleted  wrought  flooring  of  yellow 
deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 


rtory. 


2*295.  Wall-plates  6    —    4 

Flo*™-   One-pair  Joists  (herring-boned  down  the  middle  thereof)      ...   10    —    2} 

""*  Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  10    —    3 

l^-in.  yellow  deal  straight-joint  wrought  flooring  of 
half-boards  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 


•fory. 


at  upper  end 
at  lower  end 


6  —  4 
12  —  12 
10J-    2J 

7J—    24 


2296.  Wall-plates 

nnt*  to  two  wing- Gutter-plates 

bniirfirur..  Framed  joists 

X^IllO         ...  ...  ...  ... 

Trimmers  one  inch  thicker. 
I  i-in.  yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead  listed  free  from 
sap-wood. 

1  J-in.  yellow  deal  parallel  gutters  current  2J  ins.  to 

10  feet  on  framed  bearers  with  cess-pools  to 
the  pipes. 
Inch  yellow  deal  wrought  tongued  and  beaded  cosing 
to  gutter-plate  and  bearers. 

2  Metal    circular  sky-lights  vtith   air-taps,  balance- 

weights,  brass  pulleys,  lines,  curl  is,  furrings, 
and  other  fittings  complete. 

2297.  Each  of  the  two  side  flats  is  to  have  a  strong  trap- 
door therein  prepared  to  be  covered  with  lead,  throated  round  the 
edges,  and  with  frame  complete  formed  so  as  to  prevent  the  wet 
from  driving  in  ;  each  door  is  to  be  hung  with  strong  hinges  and 
two  bolts  ;  and  the  well  of  each  trap  is  to  be  lined  round  with 
beaded  deal. 

Dome.    (All  thin  '2298.  To   construct  the   external   dome  according  to  the 

to  be  omit  tod  if  drawings,  with  lower  curb  12  ins.  by  8  ins.  in  two  thicknesses  of 
te  mnted  in*  o^  Plank  sunk  an(1  throated,  24  framed  puncheons  of  oak  8  ins. 
muonry, brick-  by  8  ins.,  planked  outside  with  li-in.  oak;  plate  over  the  pun- 
™*.  or  e«th«  n  (.uoon8  c  ins.  by  8  ins.  in  two  thickness*  s  of  3-in.  deal,  24  posts 
*"  ""  framed  thereinto  6  ins.  by  6  ins.  at  bottom  and  5  ins.  by  6  ins.  at 

top,  plate  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  framed  upon  the  posts  in  two 
thicknesses  of  2-in.  deal,  48  external  rihs  each  in  two  thicknesses 
of  inch  deal  with  2  courses  of  inter-tics  of  lj-in.  deal  4£  ins. 
wide,  two  sets  of  braces  of  inch  deal  4£  ins.  wide,  and  boarded 
outside  all  over  with  2-in.  deal  close  jointed  and  rounded  off  to 
form  proper  curvilinear  surfaces  for  receiving  the  copper  covering : 

n  1—425 


■»  ■•     1-1. 


PA1T  IL 

-r*2  \r  ^^ecias  of  48 
t~  it- •«**!**  windows  it 
r  -*4-*-»i  o*«es  r.f  2-in.  c*k 


r: 


"▼     !*  ~>"*-:^l*  of  wrooriit* 


&  -.  :,; 


;  » :-.»  —  i    :  ■ 


-■  •  ' 


— -•  -. 


• 


»-»  ■•■  •■■      o  ^^^  IJ 

*  •■".-:     -.!_•._■  «::Ii  inch  deal 
_  i_^.*r.  ■»  : .   -•■:.•.;  «r:*]ii«is 

•  *'■-.'  -L*-~  w:*i  ».'j:fciro  framed 
•  -.   ..  ;....: t  •  !  :ju-:n.  luti-Linzes 
.%.  -:*     :.  rjj?  :"-n::.turo. 

:  •• .  *.x:*.r:.-"  ?sis:.«>I-*J.X'rs  framed 
:r  ■:i:^L.vrv»i  -i- •••:•-<.  ases  G  ins.  !>y 
.  -  !•  _  ■»:■:.  :':.rev  4-in.  butt-hinges, 
-*-'  i"x  "  *  *  wj:h  rra^f  furniture, 

-    :-r  .'  .  /..'..".ut  «::h  wroucht- 


*»  i    ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  *  i  • 


"    *   ■■»    «  ■*-" T      •  •*■•     .'.,*    Till    ('ri'iiupi* 

..*■      ■   T       .    ^*.  .  -•      t.  tii.plU       »l*lfl4       ^  i  I.H.I  »  I  ■.• 

■•■■*•-  .  \  ,--i  .  ?.,  «        I    ■"•Mi        P"]ll*f» 


Li'r  - 


WJniiows. 


8liutt«-rs,  Ac-. 


Stairruu."-. 


Water-tlostis. 


"j:'#"4.  T  ■  :  -v  ..*  :  ■  .— ■  ..*  •  :.:r  ::■;■- j.«*o»  aivunliii^  t*>  Tin* 
■:.-. -a  !:.„■«  "•■.•  .  »•;.'..-  t    .:.*::.?   .  •  :    r  .:'<  •.  ..:.?:stir.j  ««f  two  tiii«L- 

J=« '  ••:  J-.:..    ■'•..   "•    .-...:  ..in.-!»    ■!   I:-::.,  trllow  deal   moulded 

."'■.:.  :  •:;"■■•.  -:  ...-  •"..»>>  ■:'.  jr-«:  T\lr«i  :.!i  witi.  i  o.»:-ir..»ii  ornament.*. 
oii'i  _t-.  ■^■•■i  ;::.>;  :;.  ■  ■ .  I  - 1  •_-  - 1  i::-j  \:.j  «.n  t'.v  top  of  the  irate*  ;  and 
t-.  h  u.L'  rr.i-  lmT'-  ai;«i  r«ii-ltT  :?.»•  *.\n:t»  i''ini]>loti»  with  fastening 
vain*.-  .*•/.  ,jii>i  fiir.jM*  \  Lil'iv  \~J.  vx*.-\u*'\w  of  the  tixiiitr  ;  one  of  the 
pail'.'!.-  i-  Tm  bi«  t'-rn.i.-.i  wiii.  tin?  vmaineiit  to  open  as  a  si{.rht-}iole. 

'J.'iOO.  T«^  ht  up  thf  win«l<iw>  acconlin^  to  the  druvtiiur*  with 
:i'\u.  nriiumentiil  -a-hr-.  lii^u'de-himir  with  lar^o  patent  lines  brass 
;ixlfa-i>nlli'\>f  iron  wt-i^ht*.  a  r .  *  I  patent  spring  tasteniiiifs.  in  il»\il- 
i-a-i-J  t'rain»'>  with  f»;ik  sunk  >il!s  ;  ami  to  put  linini;>  ami  mouldings 
round  the  w'imluw'«  th»-  same  us  to  the  doors. 

i'.'JOO.  To  fit  up  the  windows  with  1-J-in.  head-Hush  and  head- 
butt .shutters  hum;  a*  iktp»  with  ^\-in.  butts  and  with  bolts  and 
bars  complete. 

*2'J07.  To  erect  the  *i air-eases  according  to  the  drawing  with 
1  J-in.  deal  stepi;  and  ri-ers  wroiiL'ht  on  both  sides,  and  housed  into 
*J-in.  .stririir-i/oanl^. 

"2iH)H.  To  lit  up  the  two  water-rlo.-ets  with  l]-in.  clean  deal 
seats  and  risers  inch  deal   mnrtise-«lamped  flaps  and  frames  2-in. 


^ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Closet*. 


5')  fcvl  mlie  fir 
iu  addition. 


brass  hinges,  2-iu.  dove-tailed  cisterns,  and  ull  pro])cr  bearers, 
casings,  and  other  fittings  complete. 

2309.  To  fit  up  two  of  the  closets  with  lg-in.  wrought  and 
dove-tailed  sinks,  and  to  put  in  the  other  closets  50  feet  super- 
ficial of  inch  wrought  shelves  with  proper  bearers. 

2310.  (See  §  1071.) 


SMITH. 


Chimney  barn. 


Chain  bar. 


4  cwt.  iron  ties, 


Railing. 


231 1.  To  provide  for  each  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  3  ins.  by 
h  iu.  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

2312.  To  put  immediately  above  the  four  great  arches  and 
all  round  the  walls  a  chain-bar  of  wrought-iron  2 J  ins.  by  }  in.  in 
only  four  pieces. 

2313.  To  provide  448  lbs.  of  iron  in  such  ties,  straps,  bolts, 
nuts,  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work,  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  carpenter's  work. 

2314.  To  make  good  up  to  the  new  building  the  inclosure 
railing  of  the  park  adjoining  to  the  intended  lodge. 


PLASTERER. 


L.P.  F.  s.  and  2315.  To  lath  plaster,  float,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the 

w.  ceiling..         whoie  of  the  illtcrjor  0f  tilc  imi£o. 

Troweled  stucco.  2316.  To  execute  iu  troweled  stucco  floated  upon  laths  the 

whole  of  the  sides  and  partitions  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
building. 


Dome. 


Cornices. 


Arrises,  beads, 
fcc. 


Lathing. 


2317.  To  lath  plaster  and  execute  iu  stucco,  and  joint  and 
colour  to  imitate  stone,  the  inside  of  the  upper  dome. 

2318.  To  run  cornices  15  ins.  girth  round  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-story. 

2319.  To  rim  and  execute  to  the  plastering  the  requisite 
beads,  quirks,  aud  arrises. 

2320.  The  whole  of  the  lathing  is  to  be  done  with  lath  and 
half  heart  of  fir  laths. 


PLUMBER. 


B  lb.  milled-kMul 
flats  and  gutters. 


2321.  To  lay  the  flats  and  gutters  with  urillcd-lewA.  hccv^dX 


3  I  2 
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PART  II 

>  . .-.  • .  :\«-  :-.-.•:  su^rticial.  turned  up  at  least  7  ins.  all  round  the 
--•:j-  -  --  -.--•:.  ii.'l  with  roils  not  more  than  2  ft.  3  ins.  apart 

•-  ;-_-J.  T    -  r  *  iLiihinj  of  S  lb.  miUed-lead  2  ft.  6  ins.  wide 
•.   ■ ..:    -:.•  :  ■  *  •■!"  :.-.*  ::  j*?r  dome,  dressed  up  inside  to  prevent 
*.  -.  «»•?:  i-i-.^i.:".:..*:  ::.r  tiai'^r  and  other  work  of  the  upper  dome. 

•-•  •">-•."*.  T\.  :«:  r- •■-:.•!  !:.•_■  fiats  and  gutters  flashings  of  5  lb. 
:..i  .k- ■':-'.'.. \  \  J  ::.«.%»::*    ".  ^r*:  whore  necessary  into  the  stone- 

•J:ji!4.  T  .  pu:  r-.-ir.i  ejc::  sky-lurht  an  apron  of  (i  lb.  miiled- 
!'M«i  J"  i.'j?.  «:■«■:. 

■•  *J-,iJi.  Tm  put  t»«.»  staCK*  of  rain-water-pipe  from  the  upper 

t1..-.:  :  .i  '.V«  ilr.iiti-  t^me  i  *ip  4^  ins.  square  out  of  10  lb.  milled- 
lt-u>i,  dii'l  l"t  ilnrh  iiiTi-*  the  stune-work  behind  the  turrets  and 
crate-,  oa  -huwn  hv  the  drawings. 

*J:*J»..  'IV.  l-i,.*  the  t».>  ?ii,ks  with  8  lb.  milled-leud  ;  and  lo 
i-urrv  «d  the  water  tiierefrum  into  the  drains  by  strong  lead  2J-ia. 
w»!ite-ji!jK.'»  with  l»ra*s  *»ell  unites. 

•J:.J-J7.    Tii   tit   up   the   two    water-closets    completely  with 

Hr.i::. ..:."-  p.i't-si!  v.i '.*<.■  apparatus,  with  traps,  funnels,  white  basin*. 
j-i:i.  >-r-.:._  -»-r«  h.-e-fipes.  .iir-iihie*.  and  everv  other  kind  nf  re- 
-.\  >::«•  w-'-n.     i  NT  1:!:;«'\  f.»r  wiiTer-closets.) 

■J3:>.  !••  line  :iie  two  ci«!eras  the  bottoms  thereof  \*itli 
1"  "."•.  n.i.li-d-Y.-.d  .i!.'l  the  >ide*  thereof  with  l»  11».  iniilcd-lcad ; 
;::i  i  tt.  !,iv  u*.i  ti.i'  w.iTit  tr» *iii  the  cisterns  to  the  sinks  bv  lead 
-*]«'::_-  .-in.  pipe*  ;iiid  n»iks  complete. 

•J.'i:!1.  T«  provide  ami  tiv  a  *2l-in.  pump  complete  with  >uf- 
tifien*  U'.s.l  .-T"h:r  >er\  ice-pipe  and  other  work  to  throw  up  tiie 
water  into  tie-  i-i-tem*.  (  A  more  minute  description  of  the  pump- 
wnrk  iii.iv  be  uiiven.) 

•J.J'o.  Tn  prnvidik  under  the  contract  4  cwt.  extra  of  milM- 
ii  ;nl  to  !»•■  u-"'l  in  such  other  works  about  the  buildiuir  as  ouy 
be  b\  the  aichiteet  directed. 


i\  |»:-i  i  .-.'i  rr.r   ; 


•J.'hil.  To  co\er  the  upper  dome  entirely  with  sheet  copper. 
weight  lo'  »»/.  to  the  foot  superficial,  teamed,  shaped,  and  made 
complete  according  to  the  drawings:  and  to  put  o\er  the  doiM 
the  Heiin.ui  of  chased  copper,  weight  SO  oz.  to  the  foot  supei final. 

The  copper  coveriiur  is  to  be  turned  out  near  the  foot  of  the 
dome,  so  as  to  pre\eut  the  wet  from  drawing1  into  the  joints  of  the 
work. 


PA1NTKR. 


*J;i;i*2.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  prepare,  and  paint  lour 
times  with  the  best  oil-colour  the  whole  ot  the  wood-works  tiMially 
painted. 


IHAPTER  XIX. 


The  sashes  are  to  be  tiuuhed  outside  dark  purple  brown. 

To  paint  lour  times  in  like  manner  the  ironwork  and  the 
internal  stucco. 

To  paint  four  times  to  imitate  stone  the  whole  of  the  copper 
work  and  the  rain-water  pipes. 


GLAZIER. 


l  giau.  2333.  To  glaze  all  the  sashes  and  lights  with  the  best  second 

Newcastle  crown  glass,  properly  bedded,  bradded,  and  back-put- 
tied ;  and  to  clean  and  leave  perfect  the  whole  thereof  imme- 
diately before  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  building  as  complete. 

>ioured  glass.  2334.  To  glaze  the  twelve  lights  at  the  foot  of  the  upper 

dome  with  orange-coloured  glass. 


CHAPTER  XIX: 

Specific atigh  for  the  erection  of  a  Park  or  Garden  Wall. 

(  A  drawing  should  he  made  showing  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  walling, 
and  with  a  section  and  elevation  showing  to  a  larger  scale  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  work,  J 

ggiup  »mi  2335.  To  excavate  the  unround  for  the  foundation  of  the  in- 

tended  walling,  and  for  all  the  piers  and  buttresses  thereof,  and 
as  may  be  otherwise  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  intended 
work. 

2336.  As  on  account  of  the  undulating  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  many  gradations  both 
in  the  levels  of  the  foundations  and  summit  of  a  boundary 
wall  of  considerable  extent,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
drawing  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  and 
clear  explanation  should  lye  given  whether  the  depth  of  the 
foundation  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  the  medium  depth,  or 
whether  from  the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  the  ground  against 
each  scvery  of  the  wall. 

m 

2337.  To  rum  down  the  ground  to  the  hardest  possible  con- 
sistence beneath  the  footings  of  the  intended  walling  piers  and 
buttresses  ;  and  when  the  foundations  are  laid,  to  till  in,  beat 
down,  and  make  up  on  both  sides  of  the  walling  to  levels  corre- 
sponding with  the  nearest  adjoining  ground,  as  much  of  the  ground 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  trenches  as  will  be  necessary  for  so  filling 
up  again  and  levelling  the  ground  thereto. 


•1W.>.    It    will   be    ueeeuary    at  canting    to   the    mttstt 

■{iii  cin-untstanceM  cj  the  site,  to  consider  whether  it  will  it 
lent!  e-rpemirc  to  cart  unify  the  superfluous  earth,  or  to  rmse 
I'.l-  surface  of  the  ground  oh  each  tide  of  the  wall,  gave  k 
tie  l-rict-uvrk  the'  requisite  additional  attitude. 

•JAW.  If  anil  portion  of  Ike  ground  be  toft,  it  ihaali  fa 


wholly  Jag  out  from  uniler  the  intended 

extra  brick-work  should  be  carried  down  below  the  1 1 1 ifmmj 

;m  d  of  the  wort,  or  the  necessary  under-depth  may  be  of  am- 

,,tte-work.     (See  the  Index.) 

SMI.  If  the  wall  cross  any  rivulet  or  ditch,  it  Mud  it 
trcll  arched  orcr  ;  aim  if  walt-frccs  are  to  be  planted  agtisat 
it.  the  foundation  of  the  wall  should  be  arched  out  between  lit 
buttresses  of  it,  to  at  tu  leace  free  space  for  the   roott  of  tie 

•J31-J.  Tu  construct  of  brick-work  the  whole  of  the  intended 
'sure  walls  to  surround  the  ,  accordbg 

hi-  drawing,  the  first  course  of  footing*  being:  3  ft.  thick,  tie 
•ml  coutsc  i>f  footings  2  ft.  71  ins.  thick,  the  third  course  of 
"nii.'>  -J  1't.  :l  ins.  thick,  nnrf  the  fourth  course  i if  footings  1  ft. 
ins.  Alt*. 

-JS43.  The Jo  iitmgx  will  require  to  be  spread  more  or  lea 
aco'rding  io  the  fliiuUWCU  of  the  foundation  ;  ill  u  tktaektd 
indl  they  can  hardly  spread  loo  much,  and  on  that  aettfitti 
then  way  l-e  spread  at  ctvry  nairse,  although  in  general  they 
■Ilk!  host  laid  doable  or  spreading  at  only  every  (i  ini.  in  height. 

•J:i(4.  To  rtirrv  up  the  walling  from  the  footings  upwards  2  ft. 
s.  Iiiirh  hi  brick-work  1  ft.  (•  ins.  thick,  and  to  cam-  up  tl« 
injf  from  tlioi.iv      ft.      Lit*,  high  1  ft.  U  ins.  thick. 

±M...  To  construct  wul  bond  in  with  (he  brick-work  of  the 
ilig  l.otire— e.  m  ]»<•!•  not  more  than  10  ft.  apart,  I  ft.  ti  ius. 
\  lir.y.i.iiiiL;  mi  one  (yt  on  both,  as  lliu  taaomtty  be)  sides  of 
uall  -IJ  ins.  ami  with  nli  the  footings  of  (be  foundation  of  the 

breaking  in  regular  bond  around  each  pier  the  same  as  to  the 


ZSUti.  The  buttresses  of  boundary-walls  should  never 
treat-  foru-arj  less  than  half  a  brkk,  nor  should  they  break 
forward  other  than  with  projections  of  bricks  or  half  bricks : 
';/'  the:,  proj.-et  \  of  a  brirk  or  {  of  a  brick,  the  bond  with  tie 
rest  of  the  work  i<  tare  to  be  broken,  so  that  they  become 
changed  front  buttresses  to  screrancei. 

•J:tl7.  To  liiiish  or  cope  the  whole  of  the  waiting  with  briek- 
•'    oil-edge  (and  ilonl.lv  plain  tile  crest  iiisr,  if  any)  liollt  set  in  and 
jointed  with   cni.il   measure,  of  new  .pick   Parker's  cement,  and 
clean  river  (  Thames)  sand. 


IAPTER  XIX. 


f- round 
In*  (If  any.) 


die-backed 

Ing-liiei  (if 


Unary  park- 
1  coping  (if 

.) 


2348.  Or  To  finish  or  cope  the  whole  of  the  walling  with 
half  round  coping-bricks  set  in  and  jointed  with  equal  measures  of 
new  quick  Parker's  ceiuent  and  river  (Thames)  sand. 

2349.  77iete  brick*  may  be  made  of  an  ogive  form,  or  of 
any  other  shape  so  at  to  appear  weli ;  and  if  made  something 
larger  than  usual  so  as  to  project  they  will  appear  better  and 
will  protect  the  wall  more. 

2350.  Or  To  finish  or  cope  the  whole  of  the  walling  (as 
practised  in  Hertfordshire  and  elsewhere)  with  saddle-backed 
coping-tiles  joggled  together  and  with  throated  projecting  edges, 
set  in  and  jointed'  with  equal  measures  of  new  quick  Parker's  ce- 
ment and  river  {Thames)  sand. 

•2351.  Or  To  finish  the  whole  of  the  walling  with  one  course 
of  brick-work  set  angle-wise  to  project  (or  not  to  project,  as  the 
case  mav  be)  in  the  manner  of  saw-teeth,  two  courses  of  brick- 
work salient  2  ins.  over  the  fronts  of  the  tooth-work  ;  and  to  set 
in  and  joint  with  equal  measures  of  new  quick  Parker's  cement 
and  river  (Thames)  sand  above  the  salient-work,  a  coping  of 
bricks  properly  cut  and  laid  raking  so  as  to  form  a  water-tabling, 
the  back  and  front  of  which  shall  meet  together  at  the  top  in  a 
square  angle. 

2352.  The  tooth-work  of  this  description  of  coping  may 
be  done  in  many  different  ways  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
dentil  of  bricks,  laid  flat-w'ise,  edge- wise \  or  even  ujiright : 
and  a  very  bold  and  handsome  character  may  be  given  to  the 
walling,  tf  the  buttresses  and  salient  head-work  project  both 
the  same  quantity;  the  salient-work  forming  between  the 
buttresses  a  corbeilte-table  or  machicolation  ;  the  corbeilles  in 
shallow  ufork  being  each  formed  of  a  single  heading  brick 
chamfered  or  rounded  at  the  lower  edge,  and  in  bolder  work 
each  corbeillc  may  consist  of  tliree  such  bricks  projecting  each 
beyond  the  other ;  in  shallow  work  the  salient  head-work  may 
be  carried  level  from  corbeille  to  corbeilte,  with  only  the  lower 
arris  slightly  chamfered  off;  but  if  the  projection  be  bold,  scoU 
hped-toork  or  machicolations  may  be  formed  from  corbeille  to 
corbeille  of  bricks  moulded  on  purpose. 

2353.  If  the  walling  have  any  projecting  plinth  above 
ground,  it  will  f/e  well  to  finish  this  with  moulded  splayed  bricks 
(  set  in  Parker's  cement ),  which  in  many  jxirts  of  the  country 
are  to  be  obtained  already  made. 

2354.  Most  of  the  country  moulded  bricks  arc  red,  and 
therefore  of  a  disagreeable  appearance.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  while  bricks  for  common  purposes  arc  made  in  the  neigJi- 
bourhood  of  London,  perhaps  harder  and  better  than  those  of 
any  other  situation,  the  metropolis  is  not  provided  with  any  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  moulded  bricks  which  would  be  found 
so  useful,  and  which  would  tend  so  much  to  the  improvement 
of  building.  Moulded  bricks,  both  yellow  and  white,  would 
bejbund  the  most  marketable. 

Again,  if  white  or  black  chimney-pots  of  clay  were  sent 
to  London,  they  iwuld  supersede  the  whole  modtm  spurious 


■  to  lb*  other  piers  ud  h»- 
rdk*g  to  the  ilnwiDt.'.  bfrd  JJ 
ma  he  aarwia;  brk-L-  (or  with  Ijnuvt 

lUtOMUfbf). 


2336.  To  bed  t 


of  the 
(oriroe) 


herd  square  approved  m 

m  «u  be  obtained  sa  the  m  aaay  be)  « 

brfcfa,  in  Imiieliiiiii    [■■■■hi  Wall. 

2358.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  (except 
otherwise  Directed)  it  to  he  Ud  in  end  h  to  be  < 
up  at  *  ierj  coune  of  the  well  with  mctar  o 
by  kdmcasareaaent  of  tfae  beet  Dorking  (er 
lr,)  si  one-lime  and  two  ihirdt  by    ' 
river  (Tkamet)  end. 


icort.  and  never  u  a  pari-ioaU.     If  good   riper  land  earn 
be  obtained,  good  dealt  rood  drift  way  be  tued  outend  of  it. 

2360.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  hi  to  be  laid  in  nana 
of  English  bond  ;  no  four  courses  of  the  work  are  to  rise  na 
than  one  inch  exclusive  of  the  brick*  j  all  the  outer  surfaced 
the  work  are  to  be  laced  with  tbe  moat  clear  and  uniform  in  cola 
of  the  bricks  ;  all  the  joint*  of  the  work  are  to  be  very  nesth/ 
struck  and  are  to  be  drawn. 


2361.  A  park-wall  thonlti  a 
Flcmtih  bond,  that  mrwt  fertile  ton 
,vork.     (See  $  353— 365.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Spurim     i  n  ■    . ■'■■-■  a  Palisading  with  Gatcs 


r  be  faced   u-uh  vi/ri  r 


BRICKLAYER. 
23:3.  (See  No.  233G.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 


brickwork,  &c. 


Spur-piece*. 


Gftte-pien  and 
other  piers 
(If  any.) 

Facings  (If  any.) 


Bedding. 

Brick*. 
Mortar. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 


2303.  To  construct  n  foundation-wall  for  the  support  of  the 
Itfriisading,  of  brick-work  with  one  course  of  footings  1  ft.  10$  ins. 
thick,  one  course  of  footings  1  ft.  6  ins.  thick,  and  one  course  of 
footings  1  ft*  H  ins.  thick  ;  and  to  carry  the  foundation-wall  above 
the  footings  2  ft.  high  and  9  ins.  thick. 

2364.  To  construct  and  bond  in  with  the  brick-work  of  the 
foundation-wall  spur-pieces  not  more  than  ft.  ins.  apart  to 
receive  the  braces  of  the  palisading. 

2365.  To  construct  No.  piers  for  the  gates  and  for  the 
support  of  the  palisading  of  brick-work  according  to  the  drawing. 

2366.  To  face  the  piers  all  round,  and  both  sides  of  all  the 
other  brick-work  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  upwards,  with 
the  best  second  malm  stocks  (or  with  the  best  washed  malm  stocks 
or  with  the  best  white  bricks  as  the  case  may  be)  of  uniform  colour. 

2367.  To  bed  and  point  with  mortar  the  iron  curb  (if  any) 
and  the  stone  blocks  for  the  hinges  and  locks  of  the  gates. 

(See  No.  1008.) 

(Sec  No.  1009.) 

(See  No.  1010.) 


Gate-piers 
(If  any.) 


Pier-cap* 
(if  amy.) 


Hinge -utone*. 


Curb  ( if  mnp.) 


MASON.     (See  $$  265—95.) 

.2368.  To  provide  and  fix  No.  gate  piors  of  the  best 

solid  and  perfect  Aberdeen  granite  (  or  other  stont\  as  the  case  may 
be  J  each  with  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  cap,  each  in  one  piece  of  stone, 
wrought  and  moulded  according  to  the  drawings,  und  with  four 
plugs  of  copper  1  in.  square  and  2  ins.  long  in  each  horizontal 
joint  thereof. 

2369.  As  it  is  desirable  to  make  gatc-picrs  as  hnmovable 
as  possible,  it  is  well  to  compose  them  of  as  Jew  pieces  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  of  granite  they  may  be  each  in  one  single  stone. 

2370.  To  provide  and  fix  No.  pier-caps,  each  formed 
of  one  piece  of  the  best  solid  Portland  stone,  wrought,  moulded, 
and  throated  according  to  the  drawings. 

2371.  To  provide  and  fix  No.  hinge-stones  of  the  best 
Aberdeen  granite  (or  of  Portland  or  other  stone,  as  the  case  may  be) 
each  ft.  ins.  long,  ft.  ins.  wide,  and  ft.  ins.  high, 
and  to  provide  and  fix  at  the  feet  of  the  gates,  No.  bases 
or  socket-stones  of  Aberdeen   granite,   each        ft.         ins.  long, 

ft.       ins.  wide,  and       ft.       ins.  high. 

2372.  To  provide  and  fix  all  along  (such  port  os  may  be 
intended  of)  \)\e  (foundation  J  walling  a  curb  of  the  best  Al>erdeeii 
granite  (or  of  Portland  or  other  stone  a*  the  case  mnv  1m>)  scant- 

3  k— 433 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


28)90.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  no  wrought-iron  be  in- 
serted in  any  stone-work,  on  account  of  the  bursting  and  certain 
destruction  which  the  corrosion  of  iron  causes  to  all  stone  in 
which  it  is  inserted ;  more  massy  standards  of  cast-iron  will 
give  a  palisading  a  better  apjyearance  than  if  with  slender 
standards  of  wrought-iron.  If  the  insertion  of  any  wrought- 
iron  braces  in  the  stone-work  be  absolutely  requisite,  t/teir  ends 
should  be  tinned  to  protect  them  from  oxidation  ;  perhaps 
common  red  scaling-wajc  may  have  the  same  effect  as  tin. 

2381 .  The  sujierior  durability  of  cast-iron  cannot  be  better 
proved  than  by  the  jxilijtading  round  St.  Paufs  Cathedral ; 
which  after  nearly  150  years'  exjwsure  has  suffered  little,  while 
wrought-iron  is  often  completely  rusted  away  in  much  less 
time. 


PAINTER. 


2382.  To  scrape,  clean,  and  burn  free  from  all  rust,  the  whole 
of  the  iron  palisading,  rails,  (curb  if  any)  gates,  and  gate-piers, 
with  all  the  fittings  and  appcrtenances  thereof ;  and  to  paint  the 
whole  of  the  said  iron-work,  live  times  with  the  best  oil  colour, 
the  first  two  coats  of  painting  thereto  being  done  with  red-lead 
paint. 

2383.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  to  be  finished  stone  colour 
(or  of  green  or  such  other  colour  as  may  be  intended  as  the  case 
may  be). 
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Specification  for  building  an  additional  Wing  to  a  Villa  situate  at 

,  in  the  county  of  ,  and  for  making  alterations  to  the 

present  building  for 

(Insert  list  of  Working-drawings.     See  §  986.) 


BRICKLAYER. 


Notice,  ftc.  to  DU-  2384.  To  give  to  the  district  surveyor  the  requisite  notice 

trkt  ■urreyor.      for  m  addition  to  a  first  rate  building,  and  to  pay  him  his  proper 

official  fee.     (This  clause  to  be  omitted  if  the  house  be  without  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  London  Building-act.) 

Remove.  ire.  2385.  To  take  down  so  much  of  the  present  garden-walling 

garden  wall.         ^  wj|]  require  removal  in  order  to  form  the  intended  additions 

to  the  dwelling-house  ;  and  to  make  good  the  said  garden-walling 
up  to  the  new  building.     To  cut  out  an  opening  in  the  remainder 

3  k2 


•  garden-wall,  iu  order  to  receive  the  prostnit  Bunion  ata- 
me,  and  to  ml  therein  the  *nid  dour-frame  and  In  fin  ■«  «n'h 
orer  tl.i'  same  and  make  good  the  joints  thereto  19  pi  prc*--iit. 

«S86.  To  clean  thoroughly  from  old  tm.rtar  and  stack  up  w 
bowed  again  such  of  th*  old  bricks  as  will  rcmdt  fr-wu  the  inieiniwt 
altera!  ion  to  the  present  brick-work,  which  remain  perfectly  sound. 
ondecayed,  unbroken,  of  the  quality  of .'  lock  -bricks,  and  fit  to  be 
again  used. 

8987.  To  uxcarate  the  ground  for  the  formation  of  the  is- 
land*! I  additions  to  the  basement-story  of  the  house,  and  its  otoos 
and  appurtenances,  and  For  the  drainage  and  the  dry-areas  and 
other  gen  thereof,  and  alto  for  the  laying  of  the  several  founds. 
tkna  tif  the  intended  Dew  works,  and  for  the  performance  of  tack 
of  th*  other  works  of  the  buildings  as  will  of  necessity  require 
ekCBTMtion  ;  to  best  down.  mm.  and  render  hard  and  let  el  the 
bottoci-  uf  oil  the  trenches  lor  the  intended  new  brick-work;  and 
whoa  the  brick-work  Is  executed,  to  fill  in  and  consolidate  the 


gTOWJtd  in  and  about  the   walls  and  other  brick-work  & 
found  requisite  according  to  the  situation  and  the  nature 


my  be 
of  tar    I 


(See  $966—0.) 

2388.  To  take  out  the  present  door  and  door-frame  of  th* 
basement  external  entrance  ;  to  cut  out  for  a  new  basement  ex- 
ternal (liiorniiv  in  the  situation  shown  by  the  drawings  -  to  fa 
therein  the  old  door  and  door-frame  ;  and  to  stop  up  and  nab* 
good  in  n  workmanlike  manner  with  new  brick-work  the  pretest 
apertu  n  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  make  good  round  the  new  doer- 
way,  and  to  turn  an  arch  over  the  same. 

2389.  To  alter  and  enlarge  the  way  down  to  the  basement 
external  entrance,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  drawings ;  and  (a 
put  thereto  al!  requisite  additional  brick-work. 

2390.  To  take  out  the  present  windows  of  the  nortb-essttrl 
room  on  the  basement  story,  and  to  re-fix  the  same  in  new  aper- 
tures in  the  situations  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  to  make  good  tat 
brick-Won  round  the  same,  and  to  turn  arches  thereto  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  ;  and  to  move  and  make  good  the  brick-work  </ 
the  arv.i  thereto. 

2391.  To  build  a  now  brick  wall  to  divide  the  intended  sea 
dairy  I'ruin  the  office-passage,  with  foundation  18  ins.  below  tbt 

'  upper  -Lirfm'e  of  the  basement  Boor,  and  consisting  of  two  coareat 
of  It)  in.  brick-work  and  two  courses  of  14  ins.  brick-work  ;  sal 
to  cut  kwn  the  projections  from  the  old  brick-work  in  the  la- 
tended  iiiirtliem  extension  of  the  basement-passage,  and  to  mala 
good  tl  10  brink-work  so  as  to  be  proper  for  receiving  the  plastering 
and  other  finishing!  thereto. 


2393.  To  fill  in  with  brick-work  the  c- 
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wall  leading  to  the  present  stair-case,  and  to  make  good  the  other 
adjacent  brick-work  after  the  present  basement  stairs  and  the 
fittings  therewith  connected  are  removed. 

2394.  To  cut  out  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  drawings, 
and  make  good  thereto  openings  from  the  three  stories  of  the 
present  building  to  the  intended  new  wing-building  ;  and  to  turn 
arches  over  the  several  new  openings  in  a  sound  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

2895.  To  alter  and  make  good  to  the  kitchen-flue  as  may  be 
found  requisite  in  consequence  of  the  intended  alterations. 

2396.  To  take  down  the  present  breast-walling  under  the 
present  verandah,  and  to  build  new  breast-walling  as  shown  by 
the  drawings  as  well  to  the  old  verandah  as  also  to  the  intended 
new  verandah  ;  to  construct  to  the  said  walling  abutment  arches 
as  shown  by  the  plan  and  sections,  and  to  cut  out  the  brickwork 
for  the  reception  of  the  back  edges  of  the  stone  landings,  and  to 
make  good  thereto  with  sound  new  brick-work. 

^•kgood  floon,  2397.  To  take  down  the  chimney-stack  in  the  present  draw- 
gffcn,  *&  &c  ing.room  and  in  the  chamber  above  the  same,  with  the  shaft 
thereof;  and  to  construct  according  to  the  drawings  a  new  chim- 
ney-stack on  the  north  side  of  the  drawing-room,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chamber  above  the  same,  with  shaft  trimmers 
and  the  other  requisite  appertenaiices  to  correspond  with  the 
present  chimneys  at  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  building  ;  and 
to  make  pood  in  a  workmanlike  manner  all  the  brick-work  dam- 
aged by  the  removal  of  the  present  chimneys. 

***w  brick-  2398.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  all  brick-work 

requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the  intended  additions  and  other 
works  and  alterations  according  to  the  drawings,  and  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  whole  house  with  its  offices  and  appertcnances  complete 
and  finished  in  every  respect. 

>o  hooping.  2399.  To  provide  and  work  up  in  the  new  foundations  and 

in  such  other  parts  of  the  new  brick-work  as  the  Architect  may 
direct,  10  cwt.  of  strong  vat-hooping  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
work. 

*»es.  2400.  To  turn  over  the  several  windows  and  other  openings 

in  the  intended  new  brick-work,  arches  with  proper  skew-backs ; 
to  form  counter-arches  under  the  several  openings  where  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  admit  thereof;  and  to  turn  arches  over  the 
several  apertures  intended  to  be  made  in  the  present  brick-work. 

**%atju  2401.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues,  to  put 

to  each  new  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  3  ins.  by 
J  in.  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof,  and  to  put  to  each  fire- 
place a  trimmer  of  4-in.  brick-work. 

To  carry  up  all  the  chimney-shafts  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, and  to  put  over  each  new  flue  an  ornamental  white  chimney- 
pot of  baked  clay. 

*l*nu,  &c.  2402.  To  cut  and  parget  proper  perpendicular  indents  in  the 

9 


oM  brick-work  wherr  reqaaaaM  fa  on 
DC*  brick-work,  and  10  Make  good  ban 
di— are  cnawd  by  crttjaar  Mi  hadaaatr 

(See  i  1*44.) 

24.13.  To  bed  in  aomr  all  thai  bmd-ttaeber  plate*  fat* 
wood-bricks  templet*  end  other  week  »  remdring  f  to  bed  awl 
pr-iai  mud  villi  Kme  and  hair  mortar  all  the  door-frame*  tat 
windoa-framef ;  and  to  haA  up  to  and  make  good  with  aolidbrak* 
work  to  all  limber*,  atuaai  acak,  aad  other  thing*  to  be  hM  in  tat 
brickwork. 


cuone*  of  brick-work  9  taw.  by  4  baa. 

S40J.  To  pat  under  the  joiata  of  the  paring  of  the.  see 
■lain-  and  of  the  down  aod  other  part*  of  the  baaement-atorr  in- 
traded  to  be  pared,  44a.  brick  crow  walla  IS  ins.  high. 

2-hH.  To  pa*e  with  hard  *tock-bricka  laid  fiat  in  mors 
rooted  abo  betwwn  the  joint*  with  liquid  mortar,  tbe  whole  of 
the  intended  area*  aa  well  those  under  tbe  verandah*  a*  at  tbe 
other  part*  of  the  basement-atOTY.  and  the  whole  of  the  iuti 


S+VC  T^  construct    round   the    new    wine-huildin?  ii 
■Ivii-.i n  -h.'xn  l'v  the  beaement-plan.  a  barrel  drain  1-2  ius.  bore, 

-.T-.'.-'.s  contiivted  with  the  present  drainage,  and  stuccoed  ow 
:.v'  m',-7  LiJ    j-in.  thick  aith  pure  quick   Parker's  cement ;  aad 

■  \"S  ftvm  the  soil-pipe  anil  from  each  rain-water-pipe  and  drab- 
•::,i.  i  'ivwr  brii'k  hopper,  and  to  construct  also  a  stench-trap  in 
:.<  :.<•■  drain.     I  See  !:i  1001  and  1104.) 
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kshire  stone 
>und;itiou. 


ing. 


cring  to  dry- 


veranduh 


ir*. 


T»  and  Ii«iid- 


itrrnal  baae- 
:iil->t<-ps,  tire. 


tcrnal  base- 
tnt  itair*. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265— 269.) 

2410.  To  bed  and  joint  in  mortar  under  the  brick  footings 
of  the  principal  new  walls  of  the  intended  additions  to  the  house, 
two  courses  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  of  the  several  widths  shown 
by  the  drawings,  and  where  not  so  shown  in  such  case  4  ins. 
wider  than  the  lowest  course  of  footings.  The  whole  of  the 
Yorkshire  stone  to  be  laid  under  the  brick-footings  is  to  be  set 
with  the  joints  thereof  close  and  crossed  as  much  as  possible  upon 
each  other ;  and  no  stone  thereof  is  to  contain  less  than  5  ft. 
superficial. 

2411.  To  take  up  the  present  paving  of  the  verandah,  and 
to  use  the  sound  parts  thereof  in  paving  the  intended  new  dairy, 
the  new  office-passage  and  the  store-room,  and  other  parts  of  the 
basement-story  which  are  not  intended  to  be  paved  with  brick, 
or  to  be  floored  with  wood  ;  and  to  provide  sufficient  new  2-in. 
Yorkshire  stone  and  to  complete  therewith  the  whole  of  the  said 
rooms,  passage,  closets,  and  other  parts  of  the  Imsement-story ; 
the  whole  of  the  said  paving  is  to  be  laid  in  regular  courses,  and 
is  to  have  the  joints  thereof  wrought  quite  fair  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  stone. 

2412.  To  cover  the  dry-area  next  the  kitchen-garden  with 
3-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone,  with  close  tooled  joints  and  outer 
edges  ;  and  to  let  thereinto  the  gratings  to  the  windows  of  the 
servants'  hall  and  office-passage. 

2413.  To  put  to  the  present  verandah  and  to  the  upper  and 
lower  verandahs  of  the  intended  new  wing-building,  entire  floor- 
ings of  the  very  best  sound  new  Portland  stone  4  ins.  thick,  of 
the  several  widths  and  forms  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  the  wholo 
of  the  said  flooring  is  to  have  joggle-joints  in  the  situations  shown 
by  the  plans  effectually  run  with  lead. 

2414.  The  upper  verandah-flooring  is  to  be  moulded  in 
front  as  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  and  the  other  verandah  floorings 
are  to  be  wrought  with  square  edges,  and  are  to  be  throated. 

2415.  To  construct  according  to  the  drawings  to  the  lower 
verandahs,  steps  scantling  6  ins.  by  13  ins.,  and  a  landing  4  ins. 
thick,  all  of  the  best  solid  Portland  stone,  each  step  in  one  piece, 
and  the  whole  to  be  securely  fixed  on  brick  foundations. 

2416.  To  take  down  the  present  external  basement-steps, 
and  to  alter,  adapt,  re-fix,  and  make  the  same  complete,  so  as  to 
suit  the  basement-entrance  as  intended  to  be  altered  in  situation  ; 
and  to  re-lay  and  make  complete  the  paving  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  steps,  providing  all  requisite  new  materials. 

2417.  To  construct  a  new  basement  stair-case  according  to 
the  drawings,  with  treads  and  risers  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  with 
fair  tooled  edges. 


ew  Portland 


2418.  To  construct  a  new  stair-case  from  the  ground-floor 


CART  li 


"l*W      to  the  one-pair  atory,  with  step*  and  ae m lei n'ti la r  landing,  cnriri'lj 
"*  Of  wild   Portland  stone,  tailed  9  ins.  into  the  bHck-wurk.  »ttl 

moulded  returned  nosings,  and  the  steps  fmra  lhi»  semicircular 
landing  upwards  (where  the  soffits  thereof  crane  in  view)  having 
the  moulded  Doting*  thereof  returned  also  ul  tho  hark  and  with 
the  soffits  also  moulded  all  over  to  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  lb* 

laaaw.*Dl*.  8419.  To  put  to  the  window*  of  the  intended  new  principal 

ttatr-caie,  butler'*  room,  new  chamber,  new  dressing-roam,  two 
new  water-closets,  and  the  store-room  on  the  ground-* lory,  and 
to  the  blank  external  recesses  on  the  West  side  of  the  intended 
new  wing-building,  sills  of  the  best  Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  5  ink 
properly  sunk,  weathered,  and  throated. 

hofbMimiui  8420.  To  put  to  the  new  windows  of  the   basemeul-ston, 

*».  sills  of  a-in.  Yorkshire  stone  10  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  edges, 

throated,  and  laid  sloping. 

242).  To  provide  and  fin  in  the  new  dining-room,  a  ehiranry- 
pwee  of  dove  marble  according  to  the  drawings,  no  part  of  tht 
marble  thereof  being  less  than  one  inch  thick. 

2422.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  new  boudoir,  accortfiai 
to  the  drawings,  a  chimney-piece  of  the  very  best  perfect  am 
unblemished  white  statuary  marble,  no  part  of  the  marble  the* 
being  !c«-  than  one  inch  thick. 

2423.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  new  chamber,  a  chimin  t 
piece  uf  i  In?  very  best  white  and  blue  veined  marble  according  to 
the  dru  mugs,  no  part  of  (he  marble  thereof  being  leas  than  OM 
inch  thick. 

2424.  To  put  in  the  new  dressing-room,  inch  blue  veil 
marble  mantle  jambs  and  shelf,  each  5  ins.  wide,  and  inch  hi 
veined  marble  slips  3J  ins.  wide. 

2425.  To  put  in  the  intended  enlarged  drawing-room  t 
chimney-pieces,  according  to  the  drawings,  of  (or  d 
the  value  of                     ). 

44 -J it.  To  take  down,  clean,  repair,  re-polish,  re-fix,  a 
make  complete  to  tlie  intended  new  chimney,  the  chimncy-pieM 
of  the  North-cast  room  on  the  on  e-pnir  story. 

2427.  To  put  t.i  tlic  chimney  in  the  new  butter's  room  ai 
tie  jambs  and  shelf  of  I  j-in.  Portland  stone  6  ins.  wide,  and 
put  to  the  chimney  in  the  new  servants-hall  l$-in.  Portland  its 
mantle  jambs  and  shelf  7  ins.  wide,  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  hat- 
mentioned  chimneys  slabs  of  the  liest  Portland  stone  2  ins.  '"~'~l 


2429.  To  form  all  round  the  intended  new  dairy  in  the  bsas- 
ment-story,  a  complete  shelf,  dresser,  or  platform,  a*  show*  *■" 
the  drawings,  consisting  of  slabs  of  smooth  state  in  large  nisi 
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Sundries. 


Sink-stones. 


Johhing-work. 


and  full  4-in.  in  thickness,  and  with  a  skirting  of  similar  slate  6  ins. 
wide  carried  all  round  against  the  brick-work  at  the  back  of  the 
shelf. 

2430.  To  cut  out  the  stone-work  where  requisite  for  the 
insertion  of  the  iron-work,  and  for  all  pipes  and  wherever  else 
may  be  requisite  for  the  proper  completion  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  every  kind. 

2431.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  pavings  where  the  architect 
shall  direct,  four  five-hole  sink-stones  each  properly  dished  out  of 
a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone   12  ins.  square. 

2432.  To  perform  to  the  building  and  its  offices  and  apper- 
tenances  all  such  work  and  labour  as  may  be  requisite  thereto  in 
the  nature  of  jobbing  as  well  to  the  new  works  as  also  in  adapting 
and  completing  the  old  works  to  the  same. 


Countess  slating. 


Nail*,  bond,  &c. 


Reparation. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542—3.) 

2433.  To  cover  the  whole  of  the  sloping  roofing  of  the  addi- 
tion-building with  the  very  best  strong  countess  slates  pointed 
on  the  inside  thereof  with  good  stone-lime  mortar  with  sufficient 
hair  therein. 

2434.  The  whole  of  the  slating  is  to  be  securely  fixed  by 
strong  copper  nails  ;  the  joints  of  the  slating  over  the  bow-wing 
of  the  building  arc  to  be  radiated  to  the  apex  of  the  roof;  and 
all  the  remainder  of  the  slating  is  to  have  proper  similar  bond 
in  every  part  thereof,  particularly  at  the  caves  aim  at  the  heading- 
courses,  with  cut  slates  instead  of  having,  as  in  the  more  usual  mode, 
slates  laid  lengthwise  with  slips  or  smaller  slates  between  them. 

2435.  To  repair,  make  good,  and  leave  perfect  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  architect  all  the  new  and  old  slating  of  the  villa  and 
of  its  additions. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  §  337—340.) 

New  material!,  2436.  To  provide  new  materials  for,  and  frame,  fix,  and  finish 

*c*  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  which  mav  be  requisite  for 

carrying  into  effect  according  to  the  drawings  the  intended  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  works  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  to  the 
offices  and  appertenances  thereof. 

Ironmongery.  &c.  2437.  To  provide  for  the  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work 

and  use  and  fix  thereto,  all  requisite  spikes,  nails,  screws,  and  other 
proper  ironmongery,  and  all  requisite  brass-work  ;  the  whole  of 
the  ironmongery  and  brass-work  are  to  bo  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  all  tne  hinges  are  to  be  of  wrought-iron. 


Tin  her  and 
deal. 


2438.  All  the  oak  timber  is  to  be  of  the  best  English  growth  ; 

3  i. — 441 


t>*  :&  *._  ■ 


^i.-==^-i  irkii  the  An* 
'  si--:  ;_i=rf;*  ai.i  j]I  Muc 
-?-  ;b*  n-?  _:"  -v,>  poneeps 


:-r  irf«  *-:i-w:A  er-evplet«  tier*  offr 
in.  >;:s  si:wn  by  the  sections,  i*d 
i-  if  »  *C*-  fftsyiA*  Uppeil  ami  spiW 

,">*  —  :he  <K«nul-*ilb  b  to  be  of  icidi- 
» :  -  :  r-  ;«v:  ■  :.•-■  ice:,  before  the  walk  im1 
■rta  tie  sat:?  nine  and  ihe  brick-worki 
ic\*?  is  w  L*  warn!  in*  4  in*,  by  -.Hi* 
=:ber  are  no:  le  be  less  than  6  ins.  !<«!■ 

iU  wt-jA-iirickj  requisite  for  tiling  the  finishing?. 

44J.  Tfi  'wine;,  ihe  new  eitcrnal  brick-wort  of  ibc  ground- 
and  iine-pair  -ii.ry.  a*  «howii  by  (he  drawings,  with  incb 
.  ileal  Latten<  i  J  in-,  wide,  not  more  than  1 1  iiis.  apart. 

140.  Tn  jiut  in  all  (he  windows  and  other  openings  rc- 
lf  lliu  -a u if,  tir  lintels  Ji  ins.  high,  IS  ins.  longer  than  tbe 
lieariuv.  ami  as  wide  as  required  by  the  brick-work. 
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sent  floor-  2447.  To  construct  to  the   new  servants'  hall  and  to  the 

closets  thereto  attached,  the  flooring  with  oak  sleepers  5  ins.  by 
3  ins.,  and  fir  joists  4  ins.  by  '2$  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  samo  with 
lrf-in.  yellow  deal  wrought  flooring-boards  listed  clear  from  sap- 
wood. 

in.  altera-  2448.  To  take  up  the  boarded  floor  upon  the  site  of  the  in* 

to^hepre-11*  ten<^e(^  new  dairy  »*  order  to  admit  of  the  intended  paving  thereto, 
basement  and  to  repair  and  make  complete  the  flooring  to  the  office-passage, 
nff-  and  to  the  remainder  of  the  basement-story  where  any  alterations 

or  damage  will  occur. 


nd  flooring. 


ing  to  nt-vr 


ir»  to  oM 
id-flooring. 


pair  flooring. 


Irs  to  one- 
looring. 


ing  to  the 
rpal  btair- 


2449.  To  construct  the  ground-flooring  to  the  intended  new 
dining-room,  new  butler's  room,  new  store-room,  and  to  the 
closets  and  lobby  thereto  attached,  with  joists  9  ins.  by  2j  ins., 
trimmers  and  trimming-joists  9  ins.  bv  3  ins.,  and  wall-plates  6  ins. 
bv  4  ins. ;  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  same  with  lj-in.  yellow 
clean  deal  flooring-boards  listed  free  from  sap-wood  sawn  down 
the  middle  und  laid  in  half-boards  not  more  than  4  ins.  wide. 

2450.  A 11  the  parts  of  the  timbers  of  the  ground-flooring  which 
are  laid  in  the  external  brick-work  arc  to  be  thoroughly  pitched 
to  prevent  the  same  from  being  rotted.    (See  §  1281  and  1752.) 

2451.  To  take  up  the  present  boarded  flooring  on  the  site  of 
the  intended  enlargement  to  the  hall ;  to  repair  the  present  tim- 
bers of  the  flooring ;  to  put  in  new  timbers  sufficient  for  com- 
pleting the  naked  flooring  in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  to  lay 
the  whole  of  the  same,  including  the  tour  closets,  with  new  lj-in. 
yellow  deal  boarded  floor  as  described  to  the  remainder  of  the 
ground-story. 

2452.  To  make  good  in  a  complete  neat  and  workmanlike 
manner  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
ground-flooring  where  any  alterations  are  intended  to  be  made 
thereto,  so  that  the  said  floorings  when  made  good  may  have  an 
uniform  appearaucc  without  patches  therein. 

2453.  To  construct  the  one-pair  flooring  of  the  intended 
new  boudoir,  new  chamber,  new  dressing-room,  and  of  the  closets 
and  landing  thereto  attached  with  joists  I2j  ins.  by  2}  ins.,  trim- 
mers and  trimming-joists  12 J  ins.  by  2 J  ins.,  two  tiers  of  herring- 
bone struts  between  the  joists,  and  wall-plates  6  ins.  by  4  ins. ; 
and  to  lay  the  whole  thereof  with  lj-in.  yellow  deal  "flooring* 
boards  as  described  to  the  ground-story. 

2454.  To  fill  in  the  flooring  of  the  one-pair  story  to  the  well- 
hole  of  the  present  stair-case,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  one- 
pair  flooring  of  the  present  building  where  any  alterations  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  thereto ;  aud  to  render  the  whole  of  the  one- 
pair  flooring  of  the  present  building  in  all  respects  complete  and 
perfect  as  described  for  the  ground-tlooring. 

2455.  To  construct  the  flooring  to  the  principal  stair-case 
and  the  corridor  on  the  one-pair  story  and  to  the  two  new  water- 
closets  with  fir  joists  7  ins.  bv  2j  i us.,  trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

3  l  2 
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7  ins.  by  *JJ  ins.,  and  to  lav  to  the  same  l£»iu.  yellow  deal  flooring 
a*  described  for  the  new  (fining-room. 

SowM.i  tvattim.:.  i>4.><$.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  tloorins*  of  the  intended 

new  \wu*r-lmil<hii£3  sound  hoarding  of  }  in.  deal  projierly  chopped 
ami  fixed  upon  fillets,  for  the  reception  of  the  plus^n?. 

K  vfiiw      Si-«-  u  *J4."i7.  To  construct  the  roofing  over  the  intended  new  win?- 

<s:  i  .1  -*>  .ui.«  liuililiiiu- with  timbers  and  other  work  of  the  tullowing  descrijrti'jD: 


M:.  •>..  ' 
II.-:'*-  •>{ 
«  mi; 
•  il 
n>i> 


Iti'liiKVi  .  >\i     •>'•! 
i|iinili-it il  jt.uti 

Ill'UN,   ,\l 


... 


.  •■ 


... 


•  •■ 

•  •• 
... 

•  •• 


... 

•  a. 
■  ■• 


In-.       Ici. 

...  6  by  4 

■••  %/  ^^  •* 

...  12  -4i 

...  10  -  H 

...  J  —   v 

...  --N  - 1 


3  -2 

4  -i 


... 
... 


—  -' 

—  4 


Wall-plates 

Rafters    ... 

Three  tie-beams... 

Kidge  and  hips  rounded  for  lead 

Angle-ties  and  dragons... 

Slate-hat  tens       ...         ... 

Feather-edge  lear-boards  6  ins.  wide. 

Ceiliiur-joi>ts  in  one  length  firmly  spiked  Iteneath  the 

*  H^oeaiiis...  •••         ••■  «..  •■>  ... 

Ceiling-joists  to  the  dressing-room 
Ceiling-joists  to  the  boudoir  firmly  spiked  to  the  sides 

of  the  rafters 
Circular  segmental-eradling  to  the   boudoir   in   two 

thicknesses  of  inch  deal  firmly  secured  to  the 

ceiling-joists. 
JoM*  ii»  the  flat   between  the  old  building  and  the 

other  new  roof  ... 
W  .i*.!-j«!.iv  uniler  ditto  ... 
hui.   \H"-M    ileal  hoarding  for  lead   listed   free  from 

*.ip-Nm»d,  laid  with  firrings  to  a  current  of  m«t 

le-«.    tli..;i   1  l-in.  tf >  everv  10  ft.,  and  with  rolls 

!-*i- the.inint>  of  the  lead,  and  inch  deal  riser 

next  the  ea\e«»  of  the  adjoining  roof. 

.  i.iS.  To  h»nn  all  round  the  new  building  a  gutter  aco^l'DS 
to  t'.i'  drawiii:>.  with  inch  deal  bottom  laid  ti»  a  current  ef  u,J 
h*«.«.  th.iti  I  !.-in.  to  e\orv  10  ft.,  inch  deal  *orht-b«  »ard  upon  *tr«nu 
(id  bi.j.'Ui';-.  iu-eiied  IS  in>.  in  the  brick-work,  1 -[-in.  las-cia-hi^ 
with  -••'.id  uiuuldiiii*  thereon.  »J-in.  deal  in>ido  lining  next  i.'.i* 
i after-.  and  "tiilicicnt  strong  wrought-iron  securing  ties  from  t-f 
la-cia  i<»  tl:e  roof. 

*J  !■*>.  To  construct  the  iniartered-partitions  iA'  the  intoinle-l 
new  winir,  according  to  the  drawings,  with  timber*  of  the  full.™  ins 
scauiliu^:-  :--  - 

Ton  .mil  botlorn  plate*    ... 
lM,i!e>  aho\e  the  door*    ... 
StruN  al»o\e  and  below  ditto 
Kinvi-po"*!."  and  ipieen-po>ts         ...        ■  ... 
|)iM»i-j»o-t>  and  door-heads 
t^uartci**  ...  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Two  tier-  of  inter-ties  to  each  partition 

•J4(i().  To  take  down  the  fpiartered-partitions  with  the  d»or» 
.md  other  linings  now  separating  into  a  chamber  a  dressing-ro^a 
and  a  lobby  the  intended  enlarged  north-eastern  chamber ;  t<» 
remove  the  dnor-drossimrs.  «ind  to  fill  in  with  quarters  the  door- 
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way  in  the  quartered-partition  at  present  leading  into  the  next 
chamber,  and  the  present  doorway  leading  into  the  south-west 
chamber. 

quartered-  24G1.  To  construct  and  put  up  in  the  present  building  a 

im£diMPre~  quartftred-partiti°n  to  form  a  passage  to  lead  to  the  northern  wing 

thereof,  with  timbers  of  the  following  scantlings  : — 

Upper  and  lower  plates 

Centre  suspending  post 

Outer  ditto 

kJLlUlD  ••■  •••  •  •«  ...  ••■  •••  »i 

Vciiaricrs  ••■         •••         •••         ...         ■••         •••         •> 

Two  tiers  of  inter-ties     ... 

'24(12.  To  inclose  the  corridor  leading  from  the  intended  new 
principal  stair-case  on  the  one-pair  story,  through  into  the  old 
building  ;  and  to  inclose  also  the  closets  thereto  attached  by 
quartcred-partitions  with  plates  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  posts  4  ins.  by 
3J  ins.,  braces  3  ins.  by  4  ins.,  quarters  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  three 
tiers  of  inter-tics  3  ins.  by  1}  ins. 

e  hta\es.  24G3.  To  put  in  order  to  protect  the  projecting  angles  of  the 

new  plastering  proper  rebated  angle-staves  securely  fixed. 

ing«.  2464.  To  put  round  the  intended   dining-room,  stair-case, 

boudoir,  chamber,  dressing-room,  new  entrance-hall,  and  the  lobbies 
and  corridors  thereto  attached,  moulded  skirtings  as  severally 
shown  by  the  drawings. 

2405.  To  fit  up  all  the  new  closets  and  all  the  remainder  of 
the  intended  new  additions  to  the  house  above  the  basement-story 
with  inch  deal  square  skirting  8  ins.  high. 

246G.  The  whole  of  the  skirtings  arc  to  be  fixed  with  the 
requisite  ploughed  grounds  and  substantial  backings. 

24G7.  To  make  good  in  the  most  complete  neat  and  workman- 
like manner  all  the  skirtings  of  the  old  building  wherever  any 
alterations  are  intended  to  be  made. 

•te«-  24G8.  To  fit  up,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  the  addition  to 

the  entrance-hall,  the  corridor  over  the  same,  and  the  several 
lobbies  with  pilasters  of  1  j-in.  deal  free  from  shakes  and  other 
defects,  and  fixed  with  the  requisite  grounds  and  backings. 

mru  ami  re-  24G9.  To  take  down  the  whole  of  the   quartered-partition 

'^n^hepre"  between  the  present  dining-room  and  the  present  drawing-room, 
dining- room  in  order  to  unite  the  two  rooms  so  as  to  form  a  large  drawing- 
present  draw-  room  ;  to  provide  and  fix  on  the  site  of  the  present  partition  two 
m  columns  and  two  semi-columns  of  2  in.  clean  deal  properly  glued 

and  blocked,  and  with  moulded  bases  according  to  the  drawings  ; 
to  put  over  the  columns  a  fir  plate  G  ins.  by  G  ins.,  and  proper 
strong  cradling  to  "receive  the  intended  plaster  architrave  which  is 
to  be  G  ins.  high  and  with  a  soffit  10  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put  within 
each  of  the  two  detached  columns  a  core  of  fir  6  ins.  by  6  ms.  cham- 
fered at  the  corners  thereof. 


room. 


n  'Tiler  to  receive  plasterers  wort  lo 

uib  and  puieU  upon  or  under  the 


vpw  cradling  in  two  thicknesses  of  inch  deal 
n  ^rier  to  receive  the  arched  ceiling  of  the 
-i  vv!':ej»  of  the  principal  stair-case  and  of 
•uivlr  aid  dining-room. 

■at*  *>>£en  in  the  ceilings  for  the  reception 


■2i'9.  T  ■  ui*  -p  and  remove  the  seal  riser  ami  other  rar- 
*:.t-.t*  vi.:r»  ifi; ■iuer's  wort  Monging  to  the  present  water- 
'•.-«•:  ■.-::  t:.-.-  jT^-jad-*torr  of  the  house  ;  and  to  clean,  repair, 
~.-.vt  i-  v.. i?  '■•.'  rv^dreJ.  make  all  requisite  additions  thereto, 
:.■:  «■'..■.;:  zer.i  iiid  t:,jke  the  -jiiic  complete  and  [»erfect  in  tbe 
',!„j::.::  -.-u  :':.<■  ..-round-story  shown  by  the  drawings. 

■24' 4.  To  St  up  the  intended  new  water-closet  on  the  one- 
,ir— ;.tv  %■•  :;.e  new  win.-.  uith  the  very  best  inch  pencil  cedar 

■ ..-    ::.>\   '  ■ '-.   :.jii>!'-t:>-  SjonUh  ludiogany  ri*cr  mid  clamped 

..'.'.  \r.i--.  ■  .-  ■•  :'.']■  ::w-"  '.■{>■■  \  <>u  t  lie  edge  mid  hung.  Willi  a  pair 
:' ■_!  :::.  -:-i  i  _■    _-^--  !i;ti_vi  t:\cd  with  izilt  headed  screws. 

-J47.i.  T..  i  ..:  !■■  tin-  tw.i  water-closets  all  requisite  liearers. 
!'-L-k>.  ..i.-!  ■■;:.!  r  -::i:i_-i.  a r , .  1  to  attend  upon  and  assist  the  plumb- 
r-   "idle  tU.ii:;.-  -:.■:   apparatus  and   other  appertenauces  of  the 


Tii  [ir..ild.>  and  fix  eatings  "f  inch  deal  to  conceal  all 
i'f  rin'  M.r.'i -iIiij,'!.-  Ionic  with  hinges  and  buttons  in 
■Med.  ^i  ■'■!■<  t'd.  and  bonded  grounds. 


e  with  the  malio- 
gain  h.:iid-r,d]  of  the  present  stair-case,  cleaned,  adapted,  re- 
|".|i.l,r,!.  Ht-il  tiiiiilo  .■  u.plete  with  the  requisite  additional  haml- 
rnil  uf  -hri!::r  ipiaiiiy  ami  with  all  requisite  joiiii -screwi* ;  and  to 
provide  and  li\  in  the  smie  ;lair-casc  ornamental  balusters  nf  east- 
iron  an.'rdiiii:  to  the  drawiiurs,  with  a  nnjtight-ir.ui  roil  under  the 

■J47*.  To  inclose  under  the  principal  stairs  and  round  the 

bead  of  the  new  ha-emenl-stairs  with  H-in.  moulded  and  square- 
framed  sj.iitidril-[ianiiirniiiiir,  with  an  opening  left  therein  for  the 
ilmir  to  lead  down  to  the  liascuieiit  story. 

■2-J7n.  To  form  of  IJ-iu.   deal   the  steps  leading  up   to  the 
■    lobby  iidjrmiiiig  the.  intended   new   boudoir,  with  strong  bearers 
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intended  new  dressing-room,  24-in.  four-panel  doors,  moulded  on 
both  sides  and  framed  according  to  the  drawings,  with  centre 
double  margins  to  appear  like  folding-doors,  and  hung  each  with 
a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-rnnges,  and  a  very  best  strong  and  perfect 
mortise-lock,  with  handsome  brass  furniture. 

2481.  To  put  to  the  intended  butler's  room,  to  the  intended 
new  store-room  on  the  ground-story,  to  the  intended  two  new 
water-closets,  to  the  doorway  leading  down  to  the  basement-story, 
and  to  all  the  intended  new  closets  on  the  ground-story  and  one- 
pair  storv,  new  2-in.  doors  framed  each  in  four  panels  (except 
where  otherwise  shown  by  the  drawings^  with  moulded  fronts  and 
square  backs,  and  hung  with  3£-in.  butt  fringes,  each  of  the  closet- 
doors  in  the  entrance-hall  hung  with  three  hinges,  and  each  of 
other  doors  hung  with  two  hinges.  To  put  lo  each  of  the  doors 
of  the  butler's  room,  store-room,  and  water-closets,  a  best  mor- 
tise-lock with  furniture  complete  as  described  to  the  2  A  -in.  doors, 
to  put  to  the  store-room  a  strong  7 -in.  l>est  iron-rimmed  lock  with 
plain  strong  brass  furniture,  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  new  closet- 
doors  a  best  strong  iron  rimmed  a-in.  closet-lock,  with  two  keys 
and  a  brass  escutcheon. 

2482.  To  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  stair-case  a  2  A-in. 
external  door,  moulded  on  both  sides,  with  a  moulded  sash,  and  an 
l^-in.  shutter  thereto  framed  in  two  panels  bead-Hush  on  both 
sides  and  with  wrought-iron  corner-shoes,  two  stubs  with  plates,  two 
strong  thumb-screws,  and  a  sunk  shutter-Hit,  and  to  hang  the  door 
with  a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges  two  10-in.  bright  barrel-bolts  and 
a  very  strong  mortise-lock  with  a  brass  handle  on  each  side  there- 
of, and  with  the  other  requisite  brass  furniture. 

2483.  To  fit  up  the  intended  new  servants'  hall,  closets,  and 
other  parts  of  the  basement-story,  with  the  old  doors  which  from 
the  intended  alterations  to  the  present  building  will  become  un- 
necessary to  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  each  of  the  said  doors 
after  being  properly  repaired  and  made  perfect  being  hung  with 
the  requisite  new  hinges,  locks,  and  other  appcrtcnances,  the  pre- 
sent hinges  locks  and  other  appcrtcnances  thereof  being  however 
used  again  after  being  cleaned  and  made  perfect,  and  the  brass 
work  thereof  re-laquered. 

2484.  To  take  out  the  present  door-frame  and  fan-light  of  the 
front  entrance  of  the  house,  and  to  alter  as  occasion  may  require 
and  rcfix  the  same  close  to  the  interior  of  the  entrance-hall,  so  as 
to  leave  an  external  porch,  and  to  re-hang  and  make  complete 
the  doors  and  the  fittings  and  appcrtcnances  thereof. 

oor-hn.nR.H.  2485.  To  fit  up  the  new  door-ways  of  the  basement-story 

c»iitra\.'s  &c.     and  of  the  one  pair  story,  with  all  door-linings  and  dressings  as  far 

as  the  same  will  go  to  be  taken  down  from  the  present  house  in 

consequence  of  the   intended   alterations,  but  repaired  adapted 

and  made  in  all  respects  complete. 

2486.  To  put  to  the  external  doorway  of  the  stair-case,  a 
fir  proper  door-case  5  ins.  by  5  ins.,  tenoned  at  bottom  into  a 
stone  step  and  with  a  piece  of  4-lb.  millcd-lead  1.5  ins.  square, 
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FABTIL 

c  «•:  r  >;-.>:  :.:*  :•»•:«£  uereot  aad  to  pot  to  the  sum  door- 

i .  .  —-  ■  *  i^r^*":  !=.•  i  >**4?d 


■-*■-?.  T:    :•-■:  -:    L'.  iz*  remainder  of  the  doorways  of  the 

:    ->r:^  '.  --  - .     .-.:>  rs-tar^i  d>}r4ining5,  those  of  them  which 

■*■...    -  ~  .  r-  -'-ii  .  !-*  iii.  »iie.  twins'  framed  each  set  in  three 

:.:-".-.?  *     .  -~-^.*  "  -  •-"  ^i*£  »ita  the  doors ;  to  pat  on  each  side 

•  -  -  ■      ■  •- '  -f  :-  :.  :-Kil  tns^i  door-grounds  5  ins.  wide,  with 

-  i  :  ■  ;--.  :  -r-rjlr-i  :.-ice*  to  each  door-way  ;  and  to  put  to 
_.  ::-  iu . -r  :.'VTi;i  iL-^ied  Architraves  as  shown  by  the 
-i'"-'f.  "-  -sc     •  -r.-tzi   however  which  do  not    require  extra 

-  t  ;t •:-.  -.  ":-  r :-.-  : .  *-  p  the  skirting.  having1  the  mouldings  laid 
--■  i  :..-   :.•  .--—;  -r.i  ■»>.•: :ur  additional  faces. 

£»■•■*.  T  t  .:  i-  ::y  Vow-tront.*  of  the  intended  new  dining- 
"  •  -  *i.  i  ::"-■:.>■-:  r.*1*  boudoir.  2l-in.  deal  moulded  circular 
F: i: ■.  :  :.:..;->=>:- vs.  hung  with  hinges,  fastenings,  and  other 
:-  -  _--r-  :  ■1*ijl::y  equal  to  those  of  the  present  drawing* 
r  •  *. .  ■* I-  :  fi.  ar.i  in  fir  proper  frames  6  ins.  by  5  ins.,  with  oak 


■_■  ? .._ *  ?.. 


£-*■?  '*.  T  ■  i  ::  *«:•  the  intended  new  chamber,  new  dressing-room, 

:.-■■*  ?:-t-< i*o.  *2-ia.  deal  moulded  sashes,  double  hung  with 

'--?:   "-iV-1   Isi:ent  "lies,  iron  weights,  the  best    brass  axle- 

■;.  *.  ir. : ::  -?  '•■o>:  patent  spring  fastenings,  in  deal  cased-rramcj 


-%.   ■        .     .»•   »  .L.JW 


■j-r»".  T  » ■■.*.  :  ■■  rr.e  intended  new  butler's  room,  two  new 
-*  ..r«-r  ■'•:.-.  !:..'\  -  -r^. !.:<•'  5. .ill.  ami  two  new  water-closets,  and 
t  •  :!.•■■  iii'»  ;.  '.•■ '.  v.i::.:..iw  «it"  -iie  drt**-inir-room  attached  to  the 
jir>'*.  :.•  -. i.-i.-i  ..»*  i.  LiN.:»ir.  1  A— in.  deal  ovolu  sashes,  double  hung 
v%  ::'■•.  ?!••■  '-e-r  l.«rji«  ;i.;!ent  lines,  iron  weights,  the  best  brasi 
;iv!'--j  ';.!.".-.  ;.:i  i  ri."  !v*i  patent  spring-fasteninirs,  in  deal  cased- 
tWi'ws  with  ti.:k  d-isil'li'  sunk  >ills. 

24^1.  T«i  ri']iair  thorouirhly,  retix,  and  make  complete,  the 
pri'M-nt  window-  ot"  the  office-passage  and  of  the  intended  dairv. 

shv:ttir<.  \c.  *2l9m2.  To  tit   up  the  windows  of  the  intended  new   dining- 

riioin,  new  huiiduir,  new  .chamber,  and  new  dressing-room,  ac- 
curdingto  the  drawings,  with  1  j-in.  one-panel  moulded  soffits  backs 
and  elbows  with  beaded  cappings.  lj-in.  two-panel  bead-flush 
bark  linings.  1  \-iit.  moulded  and  bead-flush  front  shutters,  and 
1  {-in.  head-ilu*h  and  square  framed  back-flaps,  the  front  shutters 
and  bark-riaj»s  bung  in  two  heights  with  strong  hinges  and  with 
struuir  fastonincrs  the  same  as  to  the  present  drawing-room,  in 
1  -[-in.  proper  boxings,  with  mouldings  thereon  in  order  to  form 
architraves  according  to  the  drawings. 


Window  .lining.  .,4r)3    To  fit   up  t]10  wiIM|ows  of  the  intended  new  butler's 

room,  with  1  j-in.  one-panel  square  framed  soffits  backs  and  elbows 
with  beaded  cappings,  Ij-in.  two-panel  square  frumed  back- 
linings,  and  1  j-in.  square  framed  shutters  and  back-flaps  with  J-in. 
panels,  hung  in  two  heights  with  strong  hinges  and  stroncr  bar 
fastenings,  in  lj-in.  proper  boxings  with  mouldings  thereon  in 
order  to  form  architraves  according  to  the  drawings. 


JHAPTER  XXI. 

2494.  To  fit  up  the  intended  two  new  water-closets  with 
1  J-in.  square  framed  three  panel  window-backs  with  J-in.  panels, 
and  1  ^-in.  square  framed  shutters  hung  as  sashes  with  large  patent 
lines,  iron  weights,   brass  axle-pulleys,  and  screw-fastenings,  in 

C roper  deal  cased-frames  with  architrave-mouldings,  and  cover- 
oards  hung  upon  hinges. 

indow-iinuigi,  2495#  To  fit  up  the  winaow  of  the  principal  stair-case  with 

rebated  angle  staff  beads  I £  in.  diameter. 

To  fit  up  the  new  windows  of  the  sen-ants'  hall,  the  other 
windows  of  the  new  parts  of  the  basement-story  and  the  window  of 
the  new  store-room  on  the  ground-story  with  inch  deal  tongued  and 
beaded  linings  and  window-boards,  with  proper  bearers  and  backings. 


unels. 


ielvc*,  &c. 


2496.  To  inclose  the  four  closets  in  the  intended  enlarge- 
ment to  the  entrance-hall  with  1. J-in.  deal  framed  and  beaded  ;  and 
to  perform  all  work  and  labour  requisite  in  order  to  construct  ac- 
cording to  the  drawings  the  several  other  iutended  closets. 

2497.  To  put  in  each  of  the  intended  new  closets  and  store- 
rooms four  tiers  of  shelves  of  inch  deal  securely  fixed  with  the 
requisite  brackets  and  bearers  ;  in  the  shallow  closets  the  shelves 
are  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  depth  of  the  closet ;  the  bottom  shelf 
at  the  end  of  the  store-room  on  the  ground  story  is  to  be 

wide  ;  all  the  other  shelves  are  to  be  10  ins.  wide. 

2498.  To  remove  from  the  present  butler's  pantry  the  closets 
and  the  other  fittings  thereof,  and  to  repair,  make  complete,  and 
refix  the  same  in  the  intended  new  butler's  room. 


ilk  to  basement  2499.  To  form  a  bulk  head  of  1  J-in.  yellow  deal  grooved, 

mre.al  °"  tongued  and  beaded,  to  inclose  and  divide  the  external  entrance  to 

the  basement  steps  from  the  present  larder. 


A  verandah. 


w  verandah*. 


2.500.  To  take  down  the  whole  of  the  present  verandah  of  the 
house,  to  repair  thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  thereof, 
providing  the  requisite  new  work  for  such  of  the  present  work  as 
may  turn  out  defective,  and  to  refix  the  whole  of  the  said  veran- 
dah upon  the  intended  new  stone  landing,  with  the  requisite  al- 
terations and  additions,  so  as  that  the  verandah  may  suit  the  in- 
tended increased  width  of  the  terrace  or  balcony  upon  which 
the  same  is  to  be  fixed,  and  with  additional  rafters  to  support  the 
curved  rafters  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  crown  plate  and 
24-in.  moulded  skylight  to  receive  the  intended  plate-glass  near 
th"e  summit  of  the  verandah  ;  and  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cular part  of  the  top  of  the  same  verandah  with  zinc  sheeting, 
weight  14  oz.  to  the  toot  superficial,  properly  dressed  and  secured 
like  the  present  covering ;  and  to  put  along  the  front  of  the  house 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  verandah-roof  a  flashing  6  ins.  wide  of 
zinc,  weight  16  oz.  to  the  foot  superficial. 

2501.  To  provide  and  fix  all  round  the  two  stories  of  the 
bow-front  of  the  intended  new  wing-building,  pilasters,  friezes, 
and  balcony-fronts,  all  of  ornamental  open  cast-iron  work  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  formed  so  as  to  support  securely  the  roof 
and  the  stone-landing  of  the  upper  verandah,  and  so  as  to  form 
frame-work  in  order  to  receive  Venetian  blinds  ;  the  whole  of  the 
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■J>'7.    I>»  i  x«"-!i-i.'  Ti  tin-  uk-\\  •liiuiiLr-ronm.  new  hou«inir.  ne» 

•  ;  .n  •■it.  I- ••.*  'I-i>-iii»'-r«iom.  nr»  .-tair-«'a«e.  ami  to  the  intendetl 

•  :.;.:: ji-iiM-n:  ••!"  r r • « ■  »Mitniiiii'-!i;tll.  ami  to  tin*  lobliies  and  corridors 
r.'Ti-wi'li  c'»hih»iTim1.  thi.*  m'vi»i\i1  inniilded  ami  euriohoii  cornice* 
;i««--r>iiii_'  in  tin*  «lra«iiiLr-.  wi»!i  pruper  niriciioil  hfuievsuckh1  and 

'itluT   MiifTi-   tlllTPT'-. 

'J.ri**.  To  | -ii f  in  the  ci'ilin^>  five  enriched  flow er*  acconiiiij: 
to  the  druMii>'.r-  with  proper  -unk  eoflers  and  moulded  and  eu- 
rirhed  fnune-.  I'uniplete  miidels  of  the  said  Hnwer.s  being-  dnpnsited 
with  the  nrrhiteet. 
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MMdltoti  cmpi-  2509.  To  form  according  to  the  drawings  a  complete  plaster 

u^  *c*  model  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  in  two  separate  halves,  to  be  left  in 

the  possession  of  the  architect ;  and  to  provide  and  fix  copies 
thereof  in  plaster  to  the  two  columns  and  two  semi-columns  in 
the  centre  of  the  intended  enlarged  drawing-room  ;  and  to  form 
above  the  same  columns,  an  architrave  with  enriched  soffit ;  and 
to  make  good  the  cornices  and  other  plastering  which  will  be 
destroyed  or  injured  by  uniting  the  present  dining-room  and  the 
present  drawing-room. 

To  provide  in  like  manner  models  for  the  pilaster-capitals 
according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  deposit  the  same  with  the 
architect ;  and  to  finish  the  several  pilasters  with  plaster  casts 
thereof. 

To  put  at  the  heads  of  the  pilasters  in  the  lobby  leading  to 
the  boudoir,  four  plaster  enriched  trusses  according  to  the  plaster 
model  to  be  deposited  with  the  architect. 

Take  off  old  ex-  2510.  To  take  off  the  present  old  external  plastering  of  the 

tcrnai  plastering,  house  on  the  side  thereof  next  the  intended  new  wing-building. 


R.  S.  C.  base- 
ment, butler's 
room,  and  store- 


2511.  To  render,  set,  and  colour,  the  whole  of  the  internal 
brick-work  of  the  intended  new  basement  stair-case,  new  servants* 
hall,  new  office-passage,  and  new  closets  and  new  store-room  on 
the  basement-storv,  and  the  whole  of  the  unbattcned  brick-work 
of  the  butler's  room  and  of  the  closet  and  store-room  adjoining 
thereto. 


Trowelled  sturco.  2512.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  trowelled  stucco  lathed 

where  requisite,  the  sides  of  the  intended  new  dining-room  and  of 
the  new  water-closets,  stair-case,  mid  new  entrance-hall,  and  of 
all  the  lobbies,  corridors,  and  closets  therewith  connected. 

L.  P.  v.  and  set  2513.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  and  set  for  paper-hanging  all  the 

to  tides.  remainder  of  the  quartcred-partitions  and  battened  sides  of  the 

intended  new  works. 

R.  P.  8.  to  tides.  2514.  To  render,  float,  and  set  for  paper-hanging  all  the 

remainder  of  the  internal  new  brick-work  of  the  house. 


Eiternai  ntucco.  2515.  To  cover  the  whole  of  the  new  external  brick-work 

(except  that  under  the  verandah)  with  the  very  best  stone-lime 
outside  floated  and  trowelled  stucco,  jointed  to  represent  masonry, 
and  prepared  to  receive  oil  painting. 

2516.  To  make  good  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner  all 
damage  which  may  by  the  execution  of  the  intended  works  be 
done  to  the  present  external  plastering  of  the  buildings. 


£^»*li,  quirks, 


*•  C  skirting. 


'^bing-woxk. 


2517.  To  run  and  execute  all  requisite  beads,  quirks,  and 
arrises. 

2518.  To  put  all  round  the  new  parts  of  the  baseinent-story 
skirting  of  pure  Parker's  cement  8i  ins.  high,  one  inch  thick,  and 
tcintcd  stone-colour. 

2519.  To  make  good  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner 
all  damage  of  every  kind  which  by  the  execution  of  the  intended 

$  m  2 


.  To  Loot,  stop,  pumice  s 


i   every  part 


ih.W. 


J  colour*,  the 

work,  iroo-work,  and  other  works  usually  painted,  including  ill 
the  internal  sad  all  the  external  stucco  ;  and  to  prepare,  hriif 
forward,  and  paint  in  like  manner  four  time*  with  the  beat  <a> 
colour,  all  the  old  work*  which  will  be  altered  or  damaj 
consequence  of  the  execution  of  the  other  intended  work*. 


4MI.  To  giaic  with  the  very  beat  plate-glass  the  wholsaf 
the  windows  of  the  intended  new  dining-room  and  of  the  aa*j 
boudoir,  and  the  external  door  of  the  new  principal  stair-case,    ™ 

25£>.    To  ghue  in  like  manner  with  plate-glass  in  sqt* 
15  ins.  wide  and  3  ft.  lone  the  whole  flat  top  of  the  pream< 
verandah  of  the  house  after  the  tame  has  been  raised  and  widened. 


now  dressing-room,  of  the  two  new  water-closets,  and  of  the  wis- 
dow  of  the  dressing-room  adjoining  to  the  old  South-east  chamber, 
the  lower  row  of  panes  of  the  last-mentioned  window  being-  grnuai 

2524,  To  glwe  with  good  second  Newcastle  crown  ghat  afl 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Repairs,  clean- 
ing, &c. 


tbe  remainder  of  the  intended  new  windows  and  lights ;  the 
glazing  to  the  new  store-room  on  the  ground-story  is  to  be 
ground. 

2525.  To  cut  out  all  the  gloss  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and 
of  the  offices  thereof  now  broken,  and  all  the  glass  which  during 
the  progress  of  the  works  may  be  broken  ;  and  to  make  good  all 
the  same  with  new  glass  to  match  properly  the  old  sound  glass. 

2526.  To  clean  and  leave  perfect  at  the  final  rendering  up 
of  all  the  works  as  complete,  the  whole  of  the  glazing  of  the  house 
and  of  the  offices  thereof. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Specification  of  the  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  and  completing  Jit  for  occupa- 
tion a  Mansion-house  with  the  offices  and  appcrtenanccs  thereof  for 
at 

( Insert  here  a  list  of  the  Working-drawings.     See  §  986.  J 


BRICKLAYER. 


Clearing  the  the.  (If  the  site  of  the  buildings  have  to  be  cleared,  insert  a  clause 

accordingly,  for  which  sec  $$  1228  and  2152.) 

Digging,  cartage,  (Insert  this  clause  according  to  the  nature  of  the  site  and 

**•  buildings.     See  §§  988—9.) 


Rubbish. 


General  brick- 
work. 

Bangh  arches  and 
"outer-arches. 

Guted  arches. 


(See  §  989.) 

(See  §§  990—1.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  §§  1097.  358,  and  570—94.) 

2527.  To  construct  to  the  coal-cellar  wine-cellar  beer -cellar 
and  basement-passage,  arched  and  groined  vaultings  according  to 
the  drawings  with  the  groin-points,  or  arrises  accurately  cut,  and 
with  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  in  all  cases  filled  in  with  brick- 
work up  to  the  level  of  the  internal  crown  of  the  vaulting.  The 
whole  of  the  vaulting  is  to  be  completely  grouted  in  a  solid  man- 
ner with  liquid  mortar,  and  when  the  centering  is  removed  the 
whole  of  the  vaulting  is  to  be  neatly  pointed  quite  fairly  and 
evenly. 

10 


battling  out  the  springing  walls  rtii- 
dually  to  the  proper  curvature,  tiil  the 
areh-work  becomes  disengiured  from 
the  nhi'l.'  tliiiln.'-*  .it'ihi.-  p priii i-i n lt- 
wiH  as  practised  at  Cologne  cathedra), 
thus  the  weight  of  the  abutment  is 
Increased,  the  span  of  the  arch  it  dl- 
mtnuhed,  and  the  part  of  the  wall  above 
the  arch  doea  not  hang  ready  to   *"  * 

from  off  tbe  back  of  the  arch  i  thi 

be  tot  in  Parker's  cement,  or  it  ma;  be  made  o 

2530.  To  construct  round  the  bnilding  the  dry-* 
to  the  drawings.  [Dry-aregn«remadeintwoways;eil___  . 
walls  battering  against  the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  pi 
atoaea,  or  with  their  walla  nearly  perpendicular,  and  anb« 
on  the  top  :  in  all  case*  the;  should  be  well  drained  and 
lated  i  if  they  are  to  be  accessible,  they  should  be  paved  I 
brick  or  atone.] 


(See  $$  996—7.) 
CUnmer-pou.  (See  Index.) 

Indents  (If  hit).  (Soc$  1249.) 

Cnitinc.  (See  Indei.) 


"t  2530.  (If  the  ground  lie  against  any  of  the  b 

add  the  following)  : —  • 

To  stucco  the  walls  of  the  basement-story  fit 

thick,  with  the  best  new  quick  pure  Parker's  cement. 

i.  2331.  (See  Index.) 

Brick-noggod  partitions  on  account  of  their  unsountu 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  an  possible,  the  brick-work  of  tl 
is  destitute  of  bond,  and  from  the  almost  universal  rotting  of 
timbers  of  them  they  soon  become  ruined  ;  they  should  nem 
used  in  basement-:; lories,  it  "ilier  ilutup  sanations  j  they  afford 
saving  of  even  present  expense ;  the  only  case  in  which  f 
shoiiM  In-  iiilmii it'll  i-  in  i,i]ini:".'(od  situations  where  econoat 
space  will  not  allow  of  tbe  requisite  thickness  for  brick-work. 

2592.  To  construct  under  all  the  sleepers  of  the  tim 
floors,  for  the  support  thereof,  brick  piers  12  ins,  high,  cornel 
each  of  one  course  of  work  134  ins.  square,  and  three  count 
work  9  ins.  square. 

2533.  (Nnlr,   If  tkcjlooring  be  much    railed  abet 
original  level  of  the  toil,  the  bnck  pier*  mH  be  rtfmt 
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greater  height,  in  which  case  no  rubbish  or  earth  needs  to  be 
filled  in  between  litem,  as  that  would  lead  to  an  useless  addi- 
tional exj>ense.) 

2534.  Some  persons  out  of  an  affectation  of  magnificence  lay 
wood  sleepers  upon  continuous  walls,  whereas  floorings  should 
have  the  least  possible  contact  with  the  earth.  If  the  situation 
be  damp,  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  should  be  laid  upon  each  pier  to 
preserve  the  wood  from  rotting. 

«.  2535.  To  erect  cross-walls  of  brick-work  4  ins.  thick  and  12 

ins.  high,  for  the  support  of  the  paving  of  the  entrance-hall,  prin- 
cipal stair-case,  back  stair-case,  larder,  office-passage,  and  lobbies. 

2536.  If  the  paring  be  laid  much  above  the  original  level 
of  the  soil,  the  cross  waffs  should  be  higher  so  as  not  to  stand 
upon  raised  ground,  but  to  reach  from  the  original  surface  up 
to  the  paving  ;  and  if  they  exceed  12  ins.  in  height,  they  should 
have  at  least  one  course  of  footings  9  int.  thick  ;  and  if  they 
exceed  %ljt.  in  Iteight,  they  should  be  principally  of  brick-work 
9  ins.  thick,  with  footings  13^  ins.  thick,  12  ins.  in  height  of 
the  upper  parts  oftliem  may  however  be  only  4  ins.  thick. 

ng.  2537.  To  pave  the  whole  of  the  cellars  and  the  passages 

then* with  connected,  with  the  best  malm  paving-bricks,  set  closely 
on  edge  in  manner  of  herring-bone,  in  mortar,  and  grouted  com- 
pletely all  over  and  between  the  joints  with  liquid  mortar.  See 
also  Index.) 

2538.  If  the  mansion  be  erected  in  a  situation  where 
white  bricks  and  tiles  can  be  obtained  without  distant  carriage, 
a  very  beautiful  description  of  paring  can  be  made  use  of 
without  extra  cost :  white  bricks  may  be  herring-boned  alter- 
nately with  red  bricks,  and  white  paving  tiles  may  be  laid  either 
diagonally  or  at  right  angles  with  the  walls,  and  may  be  bor- 
dered or  chequered  alternately  with  red  tiles. 

Paving-tiles  may  be  made  either  white  or  red,  of  hexagonal 
octagonal  or  of  other  shajtes,  so  as  to  afford  cheap,  beautiful, 
and  durable  pavings  of  various  kinds  and  combinations.  They 
are  so  made  in  the  county  of  Essex. 


(See  §§  1001-^.) 

k 

(See  §§  1097.) 

»ff». 

(See  §}  994.) 

ig»- 

(See  Index.) 

■ 

(See  f  1007.) 

(See  §  1008.) 

(See  $  1009.) 

•ing 

(See  $  1010.) 

jDtM«-w«k.  (See  $  1011.) 


copper  each  15  in*,  loos;  doped  behind  i 
It.  Tketea  


>  provide  and  fix  all  rand  the  pnaripdboV 

'— L     f  Portland  atone  S  feet  Ugh  and  8  in*. 

a  than  3  ft.  each  vertical  jointa  baring  tl 

ii  (if  2540.  To  provide  and  fix  at  the  augloa  of  the  bund 

the  manner  shown  by  the  drawings,  rustic  quoins  of  mU 
land  stone  cap b  11J  ins.  high  (or  of  ttek  otker  keigkt  at  H 
may  be  ai  may  nit  exactly  Ike  heukt  ^8,4,5,  or  6  am 

bnck-toork)  and  of  tbe  tame  width  aa  the  height  and  in 

one  half  greater  than  the  height. 

If  He  aiglet  of  ttf  TUHu  mr  to  Or  ckatnried  m 
fered,  or  if  Ike  face*  of  Ike  ttonei  art  to  be  deeorali 
rock-work,  jr.  a  denription  accordingly  mutt  be  miertt 

n.  2541.  To  provide  and  fix  all  round  the  principal  trail 

string-course  of  Portland  stone  scantling  9  ins.  by  6"  int.,  tl 
ami  moulded  according  to  the  drawings,  and  plugged  with 
all  the  jointa  thereof. 

-2542.  To  put  in  the  windows  of 
Portland  atone  9J  ins.  by  6  ins. 

Tn  put  to  the  windows  of  moulded 

Portland  stone  14  ins.  by  8  ins. 

To  put  to  the  windows  of  sills  uf  Ab 

granite  finely  tooled  and  scantling  14  in*,  by  9  ins. 

To  put  to  the  remainder  uf  the  windows  throughc 
buildings  sills  of  Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  5  ins. 

All  the  window-sills  are  to  be  properly  sunk,  weather- 
throated,  and  are  to  be  each  4  ins.  longer  than  the  width 
w  indo  w-opening. 

'254.').  To  put  all  round  the  four  fronts  of  the  mansion 
nice  of  Portland  stone  scantling  '2  ft  by  10}  ins.  moulded  t 
icg  to  the  drawings,  and  with  proper  sunk  water-joints,  an 
neled  aud  plugged  with  lead  at  all  the  joints  therein. 

um.  2544.  To  put  above  the  cornice  all  round  the  four  fi 

tint  mansion,  a  blocking-course  of  Portland  stone  18  ins 
!)  ius.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  3  ins.  thick  at  the  top,  p 
with  lead  at  all  the  joints,  and  with  solid  quoin-stones  r* 
each  way  2  ft.  at  the  least. 

•2545.  Sometime*   Ike  lionet   of  a   btocking-com 
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united  by  cramps  let  into  them  either  on  their  tops  or  at  their 
backs;  but  this  is  hardly  necessary,  except  near  the  quoins,  as 
plugs  prevent  any  particular  stone  from  being  moved  without 
those  which  adjoin  it ;  but  titfo  copper  wire  plugs  may  with  pro- 
priety be  set  in  the  bed-joint  of  every  stone  of  the  blocking  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sliding  from  its  proper  position  upon  the  cornice. 
The  specification  may  state  whether  any  portions  of  the 
blocking-course  arc  to  have  any  additional  height. 

ingiir  2546.  To  construct  the  bal  us  trading  according  to  the  draw- 

ings, entirely  of  Portland  stone,  with  plinth  18  ins.  nigh  and  8  ins. 
thick,  pedestals  2  ft.  high,  2  ft.  wide,  and  8  ins.  thick,  plinths 

11  .  i  l^li  ia      ■  1*1  £\    IV        J     "  "1  lY'^* 


auuuiuuui   scam-ling   id   uir   puniuns    uiuruui  luriumg   iuu  cupzs  iu 

the  pedestals  ;  balusters  wrought  out  of  stone  2  ft.  1  in.  high  and 
7  ins.  square,  tenoned  at  the  ends  thereof  into  the  plinth  and  im- 
post :  all  the  vertical  joints  in  the  balustrading  are  to  be  plugged 
with  lead. 

2547.   (If  there  be  any  half-balusters  joined  to  the 
pedestals,  the  pedestals  will  require  stone  2  ft.  7  ins.  wide.) 

dress-  2548.  To  finish  the  chimney-shafts  with  sunk  moulded  and 

throated  copings  of  Portland  stone  wide  and  6  ins.  thick. 

(For  chimney-pots  see  §§  1124,  2274,  and  Index.) 

ire*?-  (See  Index.) 

door-  x  ' 

fanyj.  (See  Index.) 

r(ifany).  2549.  To  fucc  the  fronts  of  the  mansion  with 

Port  hind  stone  ashlaring,  cut  out  in  courses  to  suit  in  height  four 
courses  of  the  brick-work  (or  somewhat  less  than  1 1 J  ins.  in  height) : 
the  whole  of  the  ashlaring  is  to  be  formed  in  the  manner  and  in 
the  proportion  of  the  Flemish  bond  of  brick-work,  that  is,  alter- 
nately with  headers  8 J  ins.  deep  from  the  face  of  the  work,  and 
stretchers  4  ins.  deep  from  the  face  of  the  work  and  twice  the 
length  of  the  headers  ;  so  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  ash- 
laring will  be  5  J  ins.  exclusive  of  the  quoins,  which  are  in  no 
instance  to  show  stone  of  less  thickness  than  12  ins. 

2550.  To  construct  a  stair-case  leading  down  to  the  base- 
ment-story, with  solid  Yorkshire  quarry-ste})s,  scantling  18  ins.  by 
fU  ins.,  properly  back-jointed  and  pinned  into  the  brick-work. 

This  stair-case,  uithout  any  additional  exjyense,  may  be 
made  of  solid  granite,  street-curb  12  ins.  by  7  or  &  ins.,  and 
this  being  of  a  hard  granulated  substance,  which  will  not  flake 
by  frost  or  dampt  will  be  much  more  durable ;  but  against  this 
advantage  may  be  placed  the  inconvenience  of  granite  steps 
wearing  inconveniently  slippery. 
(The  steps,  for  cheapness,  may  be  made  of  Yorkshire  stone 
paving,  for  which  see  $  1451.) 

ir  caw  (See  $  1450.) 

ie).  J  ' 

I  *uir-  (See  $$  1459,  2419.  and  Index.) 
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2553.  To  pare  the  scullery, 
and  loHfai  of  the  office*  with  w 
La  thickness,  and  brid  ie  ragslar « 


r  with  nibbed   Castle-hill  slow 


3554.  To  pan  the  back  statr-aae,  the  porch  or  lobby  ag- 
the  aide-entrance,  and  the  other  lobbies  on  the  gTMKtd-ctoiy, ». 
Portiuad  ftone  3  ins.  thick,  laid  in  uniform  aqurea  (if  iliwnaal 
that  should  be  Mated.)  and  with  a  border  of  sbniUr  Parti* 
stone  8  ins.  wide  all  round  the  said  paring. 

3559.  To  pare  the  whole  of  the 
cipa         i-i-ose  and  the  corridor  thei         _ 
polished  Italian  white  and  blue  reined  marble  one  inch  UM 
uniform  squares,  and  with  a  border  of  similar  marble  6  ins. 
all  round  the  said  paring. 


2557.  A  thin  marble  paring  ifioxld  be  Uai  mptm  a  (a 
paring  of  Yorkdure  or  some  other  cheap  denrription  if  itaa 
lomc/met  thin  paving*  are  laid  upon  boarded  JToort,  M 
wood  it   in  nick  a  tiluatmn  very  Sable  to  ret,  and  from  I 
cauie  and  from  admitting  of  aj"1*-"*1 
upon  it  are  very  liable  tofiactttre. 

Hut)*  odd  Lain.  2555.  To  construct  the  basin  of  tfae  Cold  bath 

the  drawings  ;  to  render  the  same  completely  water-proof  by  i 

ficient  Dutch  terra 

the  basin  with   Itali 

thick,  rebated  together,  set  in  Dutch  terras,  and  securely 
i  cramped  wit! 
ii.  I  the  basin  i 


A  cold  balk  may  be  fitted  up  in  a  much  cheaper  * 
with  tlatc  about  j  in.  thick. 


veined  marble  one  inch  thick,  with  a  skirting  round  orer  the  an 
of  similar  marble  6  ins.  high. 

Sumtlimei  economy  u  contnlted  by  fitting  saa  diwirt  * 

thick  rmootb  tlatc,  or  with  plain  snUfe  or  primtad  JMd 

galley-tilei  of  glutei  tt   " 
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*"**■  2560.  To  tit  up  the  wine-cellar  as  shown  by  the  drawings, 

with,  shelves  and  divisions  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  fairly  tooled 
all  over,  and  securely  set  with  Parker's  cement. 

doorway*.  2561.  To  build  in  each  of  the  cellar-doorways  three  pieces 

of  Portland  stone  16  ins.  wide,  18  ins.  long,  and  0  ins.  hig-h,  and 
to  cut  out  for  and  let  into  two  of  the  same  and  run  with  lead  to 
each  of  the  doorways  the  hinges,  and  to  let  iuto  one  of  the  other 
stones  to  each  doorway  the  locking-box. 

256*2.  The  use  of  door-case  of  tvood  to  cellars  should  be 
avoided. 

'*•  2503.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  throughout  the  build- 

ings a  hack  hearth  of  2J-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 

chJmnf y"  2564.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  dining-room  a  dove  marble 

(  M '  chimney-piece  according  to  the  drawings,  in  value  30  guineas, 
exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing,  and  to  put  thereto  a  slab  of 
dove  marble  one  inch  thick,  long,  and  20  ins.  wide. 

2.565.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  library  a  chimney-piece  of 
Kilkenny  marble,  with  a  slab  of  similar  marble  full  one  inch  thick, 
value  together  25  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing. 

2566.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  withdrawing-room  a  chim- 
ney-piece according  to  the  drawings  of  the  best,  perfect,  un- 
blemished statuary  marble,  with  a  slab  of  similar  marole  full  one 
inch  thick,  value  together  60  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carriage 
and  fixing. 

2567.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  boudoir  a  chimney-piece* 
with  a  slab  thereto,  as  described  to  the  drawing-room,  but  in 
value  40  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing. 

2568.  To  provide  and  fix  in  each  of  the  best  4  chambers,  a 
chimney-piece  according  to  the  drawings  of  the  best,  perfect,  and 
clear  and  handsomely  veined  Italian  white  and  blue  marble,  with 
a  slab  of  similar  marble  full  one  inch  thick,  in  value  together  25 
guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing. 

2569.  To  provide  and  fix  in  each  of  the  four  dressing-rooms 
and  in  each  of  the  eight  other  superior  chambers,  a  marble  chiui- 
ney-piece  according  to  the  drawings  of  white  and  blue  veined 
marble,  or  of  such  other  description  of  marble  us  mav  be  chosen, 
and  with  a  slab  of  similar  marble  full  one  inch  thick,  in  value 
together  to  each  chimney  12  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carriage 
and  fixing. 

2570.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  kitchen-chimney,  jambs  and 
mantle  of  2-iu.  Portland  stone  10  ins.  wide,  and  to  put  to  the 
same  chimney  a  slab  of  2  J -in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone. 

2571.  There  exists  a  ridiculous  custom  of  making  kitchen 
mantles  each  of  3  pieces  of  stone,  with  the  affectation  of  a  key 
stone,  which  gnu-rally  causes  such  mantles  to  sink  considerably 
in  the  middle. 

3  n  2 


2572,  To  put  in  the  butler'*  room  and  housekeeper^  room 
Portland  stone  chimney-piece*  according  to  the  drawing*,  and 
with  slabs  of  2-in.  Portland  atone  4  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  8  int.  wide. 


2573.  To  put  to  all  the  other  fire-places  throughout  the 
mansion   and   its   offices,   jambs  mantles   and  ahelvea   of    1^-in. 
Portland  stone  6  ins.  wide,  and  slabt  of  2-in.  Portland  stone 
long  and  20  ins.  wide. 

(See  $£  2286—6,  and  Index.) 

(Soe  $  2287.) 

(See  Index.) 


SLATER.  (See}}  542— 3.) 
(See  Index.) 
(Soe  Index.) 
(See  $  1023.) 
(See  §  1024.) 
(See  $  IMS.) 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.     (See  $$  337—340.) 

2574.  To  provide,  erect,  and  maintain  during  the  time  the 
works  arc  being  carried  on,  n  temporary  office  for  Ihe  Clerk-of- 
thc-works,  with  door,  gushed  window,  wood  floor,  and  all  other 
fittings  and  apperteiianpcs  complete  ;  and  to  provide  and  place  in 
tile  same  a  stool  and  also  a  table  to  receive  the  drawings.  (Xote. 
Hi  chimney  be  reimired  to  this  temporary  building,  a  clause  to 
that  effect  must  be  inserted  in  the  bricklayer's  work.) 

(See  $  1K9—30.) 


(See  $  1032—3.) 

2575.  To  provide,  fix,  case  when  directed,  and  filially  re- 
move, centering  and  turuiiiff-pieecB  sufficient  for  all  the  gauged 
and  rough  arches  and  trimmers  and  for  the  groined  vaultinjrn  aud 
other  vaulting*  of  the  rellare  and  of  their  passages,  with  all  requi- 
site struts,  supports,  wedges,  and  other  proper  and  necessary  up- 

(Scc  9  2202.) 

(See  £$  1036—7  and  I I3S.) 
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**•  (See  $  1040.) 


mdfloori.  2576.  Oak  sleepers 

.rirjoisis  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ...         aaa 

1  i-in.  right  wainscot  straight-joint  floor  to  the  library 
edge-nailed. 

1  j-in.  wrought  clean  straight-joint  yellow  batten  floor- 
ing edge-nailed  to  the  remainder  of  the  principal 
building. 

1 4-in.  clean  deal  wrought  straight-joint  flooring  of  half 
boards  edge-nailed  to  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

•rfloorb.  2577.  Wall-plates   ...         

vnruirs      ...  ...  ••>  •••  ...  •••  ... 

joists         •••  •••  ...  •••  •••  •••  ... 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

Cradling  of  inch  yellow  deal  to  the  girders  and  other 
parts  of  to  form  the  ceiling  into  panels 

and  coffers  according  to  the  drawings. 

l|-in.  wrought  clean  straight-joint  yellow  batten  floor- 
ing edge-nailed  to  the  principal  building. 

1  J-in.  clean  deal  wrought  straight-joint  flooring  of  half- 
boards  edge-nailed,  to  the  servants'  chambers  and 
to  the  passages  and  lobbies  thereto  attached. 

rover  the  2578.  Wall-plates   ... 

?ipai building.  Angle-ties  (each  0  ft.  long)  and  dragon-pieces... 

lid  320 — 30  )       ui^-pmic  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••« 

X    III  11113  ...  s.(  ...  ...  ...  i 

.iVcLiiurs      ...  •••  ..  ...  ...  « 

Hips  and  ridges  rounded  for  lead 
Vul  ley-pieces 
10  Tie-beams 

8  Return  ditto     ...         

28  Principals     at  bottom  7  ins.  by  G  ins.  at  top 

28  Queen-pos»ts 

10  Collur-beams 

8  Return  ditto     ...         ...         ...         ...         , 

10  St  rail  ling-sills     

28  Struts 

I'lii'icrs     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  binders 

Slate-battens 

Lear-boards         ...         ...         ...         ...         • 


in*.      I  us. 

5  bv  3 

4I  —  2J 


i. 


... 
... 
... 


2579.  Wall-plates 

v  1 11918  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 

1  f-in.  yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead,  listed  free  from 
sap-wood,  laid  with  a  current  of  1 J  in.  to  every 
10  ft.  lineal,  and  with  2£-in.  drips  to  the  heading- 
joints  of  the  lead,  rolls  to  the  longitudinal  joints  of 
the  lead,  and  inch  vellow  deal  risers  not  less  than 
4  ins.  wide  next  the  gutter. 


6 
14 
10 
10 


4 
12 

2* 


6  — • 
12  — 

5  — 

7  — 

4i- 
J0  — 

10  — 

12  — 

12  — 

6  — 

8  — 

7  — 

7  — 
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9  — 

8  — 
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6  — 
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(See  Index.) 
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inwion-a  ±l-<  !»  iJHaM  terns  at    Frew*  ponthea  gat 


double  hunt  with  the  best  bur*  patent  fines,  brant  aile-polley*. 
i  vetgfau,  and  patent  spring-  iuauri  in  deal  caaecHraaei 
oak  double  tank  oik.  IJ-in.  bast  Spank*  mboruj  puUej- 
»  and  the  best  Spanifh  ukcui  Ntb-beada,  the  style*  *ni 

Jisbed  i    " 


Rrlea 

the  bewls  French  polished  and  fixed  with  gilt-beaded 

bm  sockets. 

m  uih«  '2X7-  To  ft  "P  tbe  bat  fovr  cbamben  and  the  fire  dreanW 

room*  with  window*  the  same  a*  those  but  described,  but  win 


the  sashes,  pulley-styles,  and  •ash-bead*  of  the  very  beat  right 
wainscot  French  polished. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Bovci!  shutters. 


Shutters  hung  at 
sa»hes<if  any). 

External  shutters 
(if  any.) 

Internal  shutters 
without  boxinp* 
(if  any). 

Doors. 


(S*«  {§  351 — 557.) 


windows  the  same  as  those  last  described,  but  with  2-in.  yellow 
deal  moulded  sashes  1  J-in.  yellow  deal  pulley -styles  and  deal  sash- 
beads. 

2589.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  with  win- 
dows the  same  as  those  last  described,  but  with  2-in.  deal  ovolo 
sashes. 

2590.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  (except  )  with 
H-in.  shutters  prepared  and  hung  as  in  two  heights  but  not  cut, 
in  lj-in.  proper  boxings  sunk  rebated  and  beaded  ;  all  the  front 
shutters  are  to  be  framed  to  correspond  with  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  and  other  places  in  which  they  arc  placed ;  the  backs  of 
the  shutters  of  the  office-buildings  are  to  be  framed  square,  and 
all  the  backs  of  all  the  other  shutters  are  to  be  framed  bead-flush. 

• 

2591.  To  put  to  all  the  boxed  shutters,  handsome  knobs  to 
pattern,  and  shutter-bars  (spring-shuttcr-bars,  or  moveable  shutter' 
bars  as  the  case  may  be.) 

2592.  To  put  to  all  the  windows,  lj-in.  bead-flush  back- 
linings,  and  l^-iu.  deal  backs,  elbows  and  soffits  framed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  front  shutters,  and  with  beaded  cappings  and 
elbow-caps. 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

* 

2593.  To  fit  up  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  library 
boudoir,  and  entrance-hall,  with  the  best  handsomely  figured 
2{-in.  Spanish  mahogany  French  polished  double-margined  doors, 
moulded  on  both  sides  according  to  the  drawings,  and  hung  with 
the  best  4-iu.  brass  butt-hinges  with  tempered  steel-plates  in  the 
hinge-knuckles,  and  fixed  with  gilt-headed  screws,  and  with  the 
very  best  strong  well  made  mortise-locks  with  handsome  brass  fur- 
niture to  pattern.  The  outer  doors  of  the  entrance-hall  are  to  have 
sashes  therein,  and  ironmongery  in  addition  to  the  lock  and  hinges 
of  the  value  of  20*. 

2594.  //  is  very  oust oman/  to  veneer  mahogany  with  more 
curious  wood ;  this  may  for  a  short  time  give  the  work  a  more 
splendid  appearance,  but  after  a  very  few  years  the  glue  by 
which  the  veneers  are  stuck  on  failing  by  the  effect  of  damp, 
the  veneers  assume  a  crumpled  appearance,  and  the  work  ap- 
pears worn  out,  while  a  solid  door  will  after  many  years  still 
be  sound;  a  jiroprietor  who  wishes  a  valuable  mansion  to 
descend  unimpaired  and  with  credit  to  his  posterity,  will  care- 
fully  avoid  every  thing  of  the  unsound  and  flimsy  nature  of  so 
much  of  our  modern  building. 

2595.  To  fit  up  the  best  four  chambers,  the  five  dressing- 
rooms,  and  the  side  entrance-lobby,  with  doors  in  all  respects  as 
those  last  described,  except  that  thev  are  to  be  of  the  very 
best  right  Dutch,  wainscot  French  polished. 


FnadialMi 
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e  owter-doors,  oak  proper  door-can* 
..by  4b* 

SbVl.  To  fit  upaH  ibe  door-ways  with  li-in.  double  rebates' 
fauap.  framed,  each  Mt  in  three  panels  to  correspond  with  tht 
tirfpecwe  doors  intended  to  be  hung  therein. 

«*i  To  pal  round  on  both  ride*  of  each  door-war  tarn 
deal  fritted  and  ploughed  grounds  4}  int.  wide,  with  six  dovs- 
taaled  brace*  of  inch  deal  4  inc.  wide  to  each  door-way. 

AaaJ.  To  finish  the  door-ways  of  the  office-building*  i 
mouldings  laid  anon  the  grounds ;  and  to  finish  all  the  other  de 
ways  with  moulded  architraves  according;  to  the  drawings. 

'3604.  To  lay  upon  the  boxings  of  the  shutters  moulding!  ts 
correspond  with  'those  to  the  architrave*  of  the  doors. 

2605.  To  construct  the  principal  stair-case  according  to  tat 
drawings,  with  tindings,  treads,  and  risers  of  the  very  best  11-in. 
right  Dutch  wainscot,  tongued,  sod  with  moulded  — '- 
nosings,  on  Strong  bracketed  carriages,  1^-in.  wainscot  i 
beaded  cut  and  mitred  string-board  with  carved  brackets 
1  j-in.  wainscot  wall-string,  144n.  wainscot  apron-linings  to  «*•■ 
respjud  with  the  string-board,  framed  turned  anil  carved  balus- 
ters and  newels  of  real  wainscot,  and  large  wainscot  moulded 
hand-nil  with  scroll  to  the  curtail-step. 

2606.  Some  fine  examplei  are  in  eaiiletux  of 
mmlrueled  in  the  richeil  pottible  manner  of  nSd  c 
hogant/,  or  other  valuable  tvood,  alt  tie  neurit  being  is  *■> 
lotion  of  Corinthian  eolamHt,  the  hamd-rail  forming  a  kimi  4 
mtablotnre  to  them,  and  ■ 


the  hand-rail  fbradag  a 
haganyeamd  dwarf  m 
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/wg  twM  Corinthian  pi/asters  being  carried  against  the  wall 
ail  the  way  up  the  stair-case  to  corresjxtnd  with  the  hand-rail 
and  newels  ;  a  beautiful  stair-case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  at 
No.  60,  Cany-street,  London. 

2607.  To  put  to  the  stone  principal  stair-case  (if  any)  a  large 
complete  handrail  of  the  best  handsomely  figured  solid  Spanish 
mahogany,  with  ramps,  scroll,  and  other  proper  curvatures, 
grooved  in  order  to  receive  the  iron-work,  and  securely  fixed 
together  with  proper  heading-joints  and  screws. 

2608.  There  are  several  processes  by  which  hand-rails 
are  glued  upfront  small  pieces,  but  the  use  of  these  ought  to  be 
discouraged  for  the  same  reasons  <u  those  mentioned  at  § 
2594.  Among  other  alleged  modern  improvements,  none  has 
been  carried  further  titan  the  quality  of  flimsiness. 

2609.  To  construct  the  back  stair-case  according  to  the 
drawings.     (See  J  1175.) 

2610.  To  provide  and  fix.  in  No. 
columns  according  to  the  drawings,  with  shafts  of  2-in.  yellow 
deal  glued  and  blocked  complete  with  bases  in  horizontal  layers 
of  yellow  deal  crossed  in  the  grain  upon  each  other. 

2611.  To  provide  and  fix  in  No. 
pilasters  according  to  the  drawings  of  1-J-in.  yellow  deal  glued 
and  blocked,  with  bases  and  capitals  according  to  the  drawings. 

2612.  To  form  of  yellow  deal  the  entablature 
to  according  to  the  drawings 
securely  fixed  upon  lj-in.  dcul  cradling  not  more  than  114  ins. 
apart. 

(See  J  1173.) 

(See  J  1339.) 

(See  $  1339.) 

2613.  To  fit  up  the  warm  bath  with  the  very  best  hand- 
somely figured  inch  Spanish  mahogany  riser  frame  and  clamped 
flap  fixed  with  all  requisite  bearers  and'  other  proper  fittings  and 
appertcnances,  the  fiap  is  to  be  moulded  in  front  and  is  to  be 
hung  with  four  3-in.  strong  brass  butt-hinges,  and  the  riser  is  to  be 
]taiieled  and  moulded  according  to  the  drawings. 

(See  §  1338.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 
(See  2477.) 

2614.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  kitchen,  a  dresser,  with 
cross-tougucd  top  of  2-in.  clean  deal  10  feet  long  and  2  ft.  9  ins. 

3  o— 465 


nam  riM  ;  fax*  deal  wrongta  boded  grooved  and  oroo- 
MfdWH»*»JtMeitili  iitbM-JiiwrfMMMfanfa  nflJ4a. 
da!;  be*  dal  top  U  m.  wide  with  mowldrd  comiw  iWho; 
tfc  drawers  tnls,  bottcat  ad  qfbJadl   rial  of  J4o-  dot 
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bearers,  ad  aD  other  proper  ad    nirt— j    mrt  sod  ippff- 


2615.  Top*  k  the  Mniery.m  decant  top  of  lfra,  A 
deal  2  ft.  S  ins.  vide  ad  I  ft.  lag,  cmei  taearawd,  ad  feed  a 

an-onx-  wrowght  nd  fhaed  legs  ad  baren. 

provide  ad  fx  t*  the  Mdhn,  •  atre**  pbM 
Dpl«e,  -  ft.  -  int.  wide,  —  ft.  —  ia.  fcfk.  a 


(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 
(See  $  1114.) 
(See  J  1071.) 
(See  t  1070.) 


2617.  To  provide  ud  fix  to  the  kitchen-chimney,  tvt 
wrought-irou  cradle-bars  each  2  ins.  by  }  in.  and  in  length  «■ 
tendinis  ijiiitt>  through  to  the  outsidet  of  the  chimnev-jamt*,  M 
corked  at  each  end  ;  And  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  nre-plao»< 
the  buildings,  a  wrought-iroo  chimney-bar  S  ins.  by  £  in. 

■2619.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  brick-work,  thirty  airi 
ingi  of  cast-iron  with  frame-work  according  to  the  drawing!. 


*ttirup-iru»,  «v-  (Sec  Index.) 

Ncwt.titntfn,  (See  Index.) 


1  2619.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  back 

landings  thereof  (if  of  done)  wrought-iron  balusters  J-in,  sqnar 
turned  wrought -iron  newel  eoual  to  I^-in.  diameter,  and  meant 
•hand-rail  of  wro  jghl-iron  1  i  in.  by  i  in.  the  bolus tert  and  aeadl 
riveted  at  top  into  the  hand-rail  and  let  at  bottom  into  the  ttoae- 
work  and  run  thereinto  with  lead. 

2620.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  principal  stur-caae.  nd  It 
the  landings  thereof  (if  of  stone),  ornamental  cast-iron  paiidnf' 
balusters,  and  newels,  according  to  the  drawings,  and  top-iaB« 
wrought-iron  .1$  in.  by  1  in.  to  be  let  into  asd  to  be  seearal] 
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screwed  to  the  mahogany  hand-rail ;  and  the  balusters  and  newels 
riveted  at  top  with  copper  into  the  iron-rail  and  let  at  bottom 
into  the  stone-work  and  run  thereinto  with  lead. 


L.  P.  F.  and  *et. 


PLASTERER. 


2621.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  and  set  ceilings  and  strings  (to 
the  wooden  stair-case  if  any)  to  the  whole  of  the  mansion  and 
the  offices  thereof,  and  the  quartered  partitions  of  the  servants' 
chambers. 


2622.    In  a  good  building  the  meanness  of  plastering 
which  is  not  floated  properly  should  never  be  admitted. 

Stucco.  .  2623.  To  execute  all  the  remainder  of  the  sides  of  the  whole 

of  the  interior  of  the  mansion  and  of  its  offices,  with  the  very  best 
floated  stucco  lathed  where  requisite ;  the  stucco  of  the  office- 
buildings  is  to  be  finished  with  rough  surfaces,  and  all  the  other 
stucco  is  to  be  troweled  quite  smooth. 

Arched  work,  2624.  To  execute  all  the  arched  and  groined  ceilings,  bands, 

groin*,  pane  ■,   c.  arcjIjtrayegf  panels,  and  coffercd-work,  according  to  the  drawings 

in  the  best  and  most  accurate  manner  in  gauged-stuff. 


Cornice*,  enrich- 
ment*, AC. 


2625.  To  run  plaster  cornices  round  the  several  rooms  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  put 
thereto  the  several  enrichments  accurately  modelled. 

To  put  in  No.  centre  flowers 

modeled  according  to  the  drawings. 

Parker' j  cement  2626.  To  execute  round  the  basement-story  and  round  the 

akirttng*.  ground-slory  of  the  office-buildings,  skirtings  of  Parker's  cement 

10  ins.  high  1}  in.  thick,  and  whitened  while  yet  soft,  and  when 

dry  teinted  stone  colour. 


Sundries. 


Whiting. 


Colouring. 


Lima- whiting. 


2627.  To  execute  all  requisite  beads  quirks  and  arrises  ;  to 
stucco  all  the  internal  reveals ;  to  perform  all  requisite  dubbing 
out ;  to  find  all  needful  additional  projections  and  thicknesses ; 
and  to  counter-lath  the  work  all  over  any  large  timbers  and  where 
else  may  be  requisite. 

All  the  requisite  lathing  is  to  be  done  with  lath-and-half 
heart  of  fir  laths  free  from  saj>-wood  ;  all  the  enrichments  are  to 
be  carefully  finished  or  trimmed ;  all  the  principal  leaves  and 
other  heavy  embossed  work  are  to  be  secured  by  strong  cop]>er 
screws ;  and  all  the  mouldings  arc  to  be  run  with  copper  moulds. 

2628.  To  whiten  all  the  ceilings  of  the  office-buildings. 

2629.  To  colour  of  such  teints  of  stone  or  drab  as  may  be 
directed,  the  plastering  to  the  sides  of  the  offices. 

2630.  To  stop  and  lime-whiten  twice,  all  the  internal  un- 
plastered  brick-work  of  the  offices  and  cellars. 


;)  o  2 


imi  muMB-         8681.  To  proride:  aad  fix  oa  thn 
>*•-  of  the  Mansion,  rain  walsgjipwSksa.  hot^taa^ri  m  twmari 

lead,  weight  8  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  securely  fixed, 
'  l     da,  with  *in.  strong  orarfaw 


2632.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  offies-building-*,  « 

of  cast-iron  rnin-wnter  pipes  4-ios.  bore,  with  large  heads 
shoe*  complete  :  and  to  put  to  the  lead  pipes  east-iron  pipes! 
bore,  sufficient  to  ezteod  9  feet  high  from  the  surface  ol 
ground,  and  fixed  with  shoes  complete. 


le  ltmm  uJticA  tile 

(See  Index.) 

(See  ?  1411  and  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

2634.  To  lav  on  the  water  to  the  cold-bath-room  with 
cicnt  strong  lead  1  i  in.  pipe,  with  a  brass  cock  thereto ;  at 
put  to  the  bath  a  2J-in.  strong  lead  water  pipe,  with  a  I 
washer  and  a  plug  thereto. 

2633.  To  fit  up  the  hot-bath-room  with  a  hot-bath  of  coj 
weight  16  oi.  to  the  foot  superficial,  tinned  all  over  on  tbe  n 
thereof,  and  painted  with  japan-colour  in  imitation  of  Si 
marble ;  and  to  lay  on  the  water  thereto,  and  to  put  there 
waste  pipe,  and  a  cock,  a  water-plug,  and  all  other  proper  fill 
and  appertenances,  as  described  to  the  cold-bath. 

(Baths  being     mostly    fitted    up    with    peculiarities  apj 
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priate  to. each  particular  case,  a  more  minute  description  of  them  is 
nere  unnecessary.) 

Rote*  in  gutters.  2636.   To  provide  and  place  in  each  rain-water  cess-pool,  a 

hemispherical  rose  of  10  lb.  lead,  6  ins.  diameter,  pierced  with  holes. 


Copper  nails. 


Transparent 
plate-glass. 


Venetian  plate- 
«1« 


8talned  glass. 


Best  Newcastle 
glass. 


Cleaning,  &c. 


2637.  All  the  nails  used  in  the   lead-work  are  to  be  of 
copper. 


GLAZIER. 


2638.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  lights  of  the 
dining-room,  withdrawing-room,  library,  boudoir,  entrance-hall, 
and  of  the  best  four  bed-rooms,  and  of  the  five  dressing-rooms, 
with  the  best  clean  and  strong  plate-glass  bedded  in  putty  and 
secured  by  mitred  mouldings  of  French-polished  Spanish  maho- 
gany, fixed  by  gilt-headed  screws. 

2639.  To  glaze  the  lower  squares  of  the  windows  of  the  office- 
buildings,  with  Venetian  diapered  plate  glass. 

2640.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  principal  stair-case,  and 
of  the  lobby  to  the  with  stained  glass  according  to 
the  drawings,  accurately  drawn  and  coloured,  and  with  the 
ornaments  thereof  effectually  burnt  in. 

2641.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  lights 
throughout  the  buildings,  with  the  very  best  clear  Newcastle 
crown  glass,  properly  bedded,  bradded  and  back-puttied. 

2642.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left 
perfect  immediately  before  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  buildings 
as  complete. 


PAINTER. 


Preparation. 

5  times  in  oil  to 
iron -work. 

4  times  in  oil  to 
wood-work  and 
stucco. 

Flatting. 

Imitation  of 
wainscot. 

Imitation  of 
mahogany. 

Varnishing. 
Colours. 


Distemper. 


(Sec  §  1930.) 
(Sec$  1931.) 
(Sec  §  1496.) 

(See  $1501.) 
(See  §  1497.) 
(See  §  1498.) 
(See  §  1500.) 
(Sec  $  1502.) 
2643.  To  colour  in  distemper  in  the  very  best  manner  the 
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BncmUTlOW  o»  TBI  Worn  to  be  done  n  taking  down  tie  preeemt  Rectost-  1 
Boo**,  and us  erecting  and  completwgfU  for  occupation  a  sew  Rectost-h — 

.    im  tie  paruk  of  ,  i*  the  county  of  Ei$rr.      f  Tie  L 

of  He  mH  Sectary  being  of  the  annual  value  of  400/.  J 

IM  aftiie  WerUHg-drawtHgi  referred  loin  Mi  Specification.     (See  $  066.) 

No.  1.  The  plan  of  Ah  basement-dory  and  foundations, 
S.  The  plan  of  the  ground-story. 
S.  The  plan  of  the  chamber-story. 

4.  The  plan  of  the  roofr. 

5.  The  southern  elevation. 

6.  The  western  elevation. 

7.  The  eastern  elevation. 

8.  The  northern  elevation. 

9.  Section  from  North  to  South  through  the  bouse. 

10.  Details  of  the  chimney-shafts  and  chimney-caps. 

1 1 .  Details  of  the  interior  finishings  of  the  home. 

BRICKLAYER. 

Tata  don  pre-  2644.  To  take  down  and  remove  carefully  the  whole  of  lb* 

JU^™1™*'         present  rectory -house,  including  the  kitchen  aud  the  cellar-story 

thereof,  but  leaving  the  dairy,  the  brew-house,  the  stable-offices, 

and  other  out-buildiugs,  complete  and  free  from  damage  a*  the 

same  now  are. 

it  for  all  the  foundations,  the  basement-story, 
:ver  else  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  execute 
ana  complete  tne  Duildings  and  works  according  to  the  denga 
thereof ;  to  render  hard  and  level  the  bottoms  of  all  the  trenches, 
and  to  fill  in  and  consolidate  properly  the  ground  about  all  the 
footings  and  brick-work  when  laid  ;  the  ground  is  not  to  rise 
beneath  the  ground-floors  higher  than  9  ins.  below  the  sleepers. 

2646.  To  remove,  dispose  of,  and  make  up,  the  aoperfnoos 
ground  resulting  from  the  excavations,  in  such  manner  round  the 
new  buildings  and  upon  the  glebe  as  shall  be  by  the  Architect 

directed. 

2647.  To  clear  out  from  the  building  from  time  to  time  as  by 
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occasion  may  be  required,  all  rubbish  which  may  arise  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  works,  and  finally  leave  the  house  and 
building;  clear  therefrom.  The  rubbish  is  to  be  shot  and  spread 
upon  the  premises  of  the  glebe  in  the  manner  which  the  Archi- 
tect mav  direct. 

2648.  To  execute  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  design  of  the  buildings  according  to  the  drawings,  and 
to  render  the  whole  house  and  premises  with  the  offices  and 
appcrtcnances  thereof  complete  and  finished  in  every  respect. 

2649.  To  turn  rough  arches  and  counter-arches  wherever 
the  same  can  be  put,  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  respective 
walls,  except  where  in  certain  instances  it  may  be  found  expedient 
not  to  continue  the  arches  through  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
work :  all  the  external  archc3  are  to  be  finished  with  neat  tuck- 
pointing. 

2650.  To  face  with  the  best  square  hard-burnt  and  perfect 
white  bricks  (with  all  the  heading  bricks  carried  through  into  the 
body  of  the  work  in  every  possible  instance),  the  whole  of  the 
external  brick-work  of  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  sides 
of  the  principal  building  with  all  the  returns  thereof;  and  to  face 
in  like  manner  all  over  all  the  chimney-shafts  of  the  whole  of  the 
building  :  all  the  facings  are  to  be  finished  with  neat  joints  accu- 
rately struck. 

'21)51.  To  put  to  the  chimney-stacks,  and  to  all  the  openings 
in  the  walls  described  to  be  faced  with  white  bricks,  gauged 
arches  composed  of  hard  white  brick  burnt  clay  wedges,  accu- 
rately rubbed  and  set  in  the  manner  practised  at  Chelmsford  and 
elsewhere. 

2652.  To  execute  in  white  bricks  moulded  in  the  clay 
according  to  the  drawings,  the  several  splays,  quoins,  dentil-cor- 
nices, mouldings,  and  other  external  decorations  of  the  house. 

2653.  To  face  all  the  remainder  of  the  external  brick-work 
with  picked  stocks  of  a  light  uniform  colour  with  the  joints 
thereof  neatly  struck  and  drawn. 

26.54.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  Hues ;  to 
put  to  each  fire-place  on  the  ground-story  (that  to  the  study  ex- 
cepted), a  brick  fender  4  ins.  thick  for  the  support  of  the  slab, 
with  a  foundation  6  ins.  high  and  9  ins.  thick  ;  to  put  to  each  of 
the  other  fire-places  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  12  ins.  longer  than  the 
chimney-opening. 

2655.  To  bed  in  mortar,  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  lintels, 
wood-bricks,  templets,  and  other  timbers  so  requiring;  to  bed 
and  point  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  doorframes  and 
window-frames ;  and  to  back  up  with  solid  brick-work  to  all  the 
timbers  stone-work  and  other  things  to  be  set  into  the  brick- 
work. 


rams. 


2656.  To  lav  from  the  water-closet  to  the  cess-pool  of  the 
present  privy,  a  drain  of  strong  earthen  drain-pipes,  9  ins.  internal 


tdat-nrk. 


the  ■  ■   . '  .   j    ■ 


'2657.  To  (Win  at  tb«  feet  of  the  soil-pipes  and  wastc-pipcs 

brick  ■■ nels  set  in  Parker1!  cement,  and  leading  quite  into  rW 

drains. 

2658.  To  pot  under  all  the  deepen  of  the  ground  floors, 
bride  piers  placed  with  the  centre  of  one  pier  distant  not  mors 
than  3  ft.  fl  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the  next  pier,  and  *  court** 
high,  the  lower  course  being  0  ins.  square,  and  the  other  thrat 
coarse*  9  in*,  by  4J  ins. 

*■  '  2630.  To  pave  with  hard  stock-bricks  laid  flat  in  mortar,  tad 
granted  between  the  joint*  with  liquid  mortar,  the  whole  of  IB* 
baaetnent  story,  the  coal-cellar  therein  excepted. 

£660.  To  provide  under  the  contract  one  half  of  a  rod 
reduced  of  the  oest  stock  brick-work,  to  be  need  in  such  extm 
works  not  intended  to  be  done  in  the  necessary  work  of  lie 
build  ii  i  l".  but  in  such  extra  works  as  the  architect  may  direct,  the 
▼aloe  of  such  of  the  said  extra  brick-work  as  may  not  be  directed 
to  be  used,  is  however  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
consideration  of  the  contract,  after  the  rate  of  per 

rod  reduced,  and  the  Contractor  is  to  execute  at  the  like  price  of 
per  rod  reduced,  all  roan  further  extra  brick- work  as  the  architect 
may  direct  to  be  executed. 


other  bricks  except  the  white  tlieing-bricks  are  to  be  new  approved 
hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks,  free  front  breakage  and  (rut 
all  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  pluce-bricks,  or  other  inferior  bricks. 

■***■*•  2662.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  to  be  used  in  the  work  is  to 

be  compounded  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the 
best  stone-limo,  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  eleaa 

sharp  riier  sand  (or  good  road  drift  at  tie  catc  may  be),  properly 
beaten  and  worked  up  together. 

Bode  of  doing  2663.  No  four  courses  of  work  are  to  rise  more  than  one     . 

i)  SM^siis'iind    'nc'1  k^iUuo  <'IL!  height  "1  'bo  bricks  i  all  thu  fuuiidation-woiia 

iota.)  and  other  works  not  intended  to  be  faced  with  whits'  bricks,  an 

to  be  carried  up  throughout  their  whole  thickness  with  Eiagliak 

bond,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  union  of  two  different  kinds  of 

2664.  To  provide,  maintain,  alter  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  finally  remove,  all  scaffolding  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  every  kind  of  the  entire  building,  with 
sufficient  poles,  cords,  ropes,  planks,  ladders,  tackle,  and  other 
proper  appertenauces. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


MASON.     (See  }$  205—205.-) 

Basement  stairs.  2665.  To  construct  the  basement  internal  and  external  stairs, 

with  treads  and  risers  of  JJ-iu.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  paving, 
wrought  with  fair  edges,  and  properly  pinned  into  the  brick-work. 

steps  and  landing.  2666.  To  put  to  the  porch,  steps  of  rubbed  solid  Yorkshire 

stone,  properly  back-jointed  and  fix  complete  ;  and  to  form  the 
pavement  of  the  porch,  upon  an  arch  of  4-in.  brick-work,  of  octa- 
gonal white  (laving  tiles,  and  sawn  slate,  with  a  border  of  rubbed 
Yorkshire  stone  thereto,  according  to  the  drawings. 


Cornice*. 


Wine-bins. 


Sink. 


Sills. 


S  marble  chim- 
ney-piece*, &c. 
5  guineas  each 
chimney. 


2667.  To  put  to  the  front  porch,  and  round  the  outside  of  the 
projection  containing  the  water-closet  and  the  Eastern  entrance, 
cornices  of  the  best  Portland  stone  6  ins.  by  10  ins.,  moulded 
according  to  the  drawings,  and  channelled  and  plugged  with  lead 
at  all  the  joints  thereof. 

2668.  To  tit  up  the  wine-cellar  with  two  tiers  of  shelves  of  tt 
in.  Yorkshire  stone,  fairly  tooled  all  over,  and  securely  fixed. 

2669.  To  put  in  the  scullery  a  sink  of  7  in.  Yorkshire  stone, 
2  ft.  by  3  ft.,  cut  out  to  receive  the  pipe  and  bell-grate. 

2670.  To  put  to  all  the  windows  of  the  building,  sills  of 
Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  4  ins.,  sunk  weathered,  throated,  and 
rubbed  smooth  all  over. 

2671.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room,  two  marble  chimney-pieces  with  slabs,  value  in  the  whole 
ten  guineas,  exclusive  of  tlie  fixing  and  carriage. 


Portland  stone  2672.  To  provide  and  fix  Portland  stone  jambs,  mantles,  and 

chimney-pieces,    shelves,  to  all  the  other  fire-places  throughout  the  building,  those 

of  them  to  the  kitchen-chimney  to  be  of  2-in.  Portland  stone, 
each  8  ins.  wide,  and  those  of  tlicui  to  the  other  chimneys  to  be 
of  1 4~in.  Portland  stone,  and  6  ins.  wide ;  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  study  b  also  to  have  side  slips  of  Portland  stone,  3  ins.  wide 
on  both  sides  of  each  jamb. 

Hearths  and  slab*.  2673.  To  put  to  each  fire-place  a  hearth  of  2£-in.  rubbed 

Yorkshire  stone ;  to  put  to  the  Kitchen  a  slab  of  2  j-in.  rubbed 
Yorkshire  stone,  2  ft.  wide  ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  other  chimneys 
of  every  kind  throughout  the  building,  except  to  the  dining-room 
and  drawing-room,  slabs  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  each  18  ins.  wide, 
and  12  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney  opening. 


Sub  dries. 


2674.  To  work  all  requisite  back-joints,  rebates,  fair  edges, 
grooves  and  holes  ;  to  round  off  all  corners  where  requisite  ;  and 
to  perform  the  other  work  and  labour  proper  and  usual  in  and 
about  mason's  work ;  and  to  complete  the  mason's  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect. 


3  r— 473 


latls*  2675.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  abate  parts  of  lite  rnuf 

OT«r  tho  house  with  the  best  strong  countess-  slates. 

It*  (See  $1024.) 


2677.  To  repair  and  leave  perfect  to  the  satbfactiu 
architect  all  the  dating  at  the  final  rendering-  up  of  the  t 
complete. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  MJ— a*0.) 

).  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for  and  frame  sa 
fix  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's   work  of  every  kind  «f ' 
may  be  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  and  for  finishing  In  ev 
respect  the  building  and  its  apperte nances  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, and  to  complete  the  same  in  every  respect  fit  for  occupation. 

a.  (See  J  1031—2.) 

2879.  To  provide  and  fii  to  the  whole  or  the  carpenter's 
work  and  joiner's  work  all  proper  and  necessary  nails,  spikes, 
screws,  and  other  sufficient  ironmongery,  and  also  all  rcqujate 
brass-work.  All  the  ironmongery  and  brass-work  are  to  be  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

■ondrin.  2660.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  shores,  struts,  pns- 

cheous.  oak-wedges,  ties,  dotes,  beads,  stops,  fillets,  ttltuig-fule* 
backii  blocks,,  linings,  casings,  tunings,  and  rolls  ;  to  proridt 
all,  mould*,  rods,  and  patterns  requisite  for  setting  out  an*}  far 
executing  all  the  various  works  i  to  fix  all  the  iron-work  ;  aadta 
perform  such  rebating,  grooving,  tongiung,  beading,  scrUng, 
cbaniN'i L r i . j .  h.i  i-iii.-.  ji.inii:i<.',  lYiuuin;;,  ili.ne-uiiliu^,  plmms?,  ■*■  i 
other  iron  Hid  labour  as  may  be  found  requisite  for  the  perfect 
peribniiimcc  of  and  the  thorough  completion  of  the  whole  beaH- 
ing  and  its  appcrte  nances. 

Centering.  2681,  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  nana* 

retnovi.',  centering  and  turning-piecea  for  all  the  gauged  and  roafl 
arches  and  Irimmcrs. 

llnnd  Kmhcr,  tit.  2682.  To  put  all  round  the  brick-work  of  each  story  (abort 

the  basement-story)  of  the  whole  of  the  building  one  complete 
tier  of  fir  bond-timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2j  ins. 

To  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  receiving  the  ends  of 
the  templets  and  for  such  finishings  us  may  so  require. 

Linleti.  2ti83.  To  put  to  all  the  windows  and  doors  tho  rcquliiu 

<««l  mil.)         linte]s  of  fir  4  im)-  hjgb  by  the  width  of  the  wall,  and  15  tea 
longer  than  the  cioar  opening. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ins.       In*. 

Ground  floors  2684.   Wall-plates 4  by  2} 

otct  the  coal-  F5P  inisU  •  H  —  2 

cellar,  larder,  and  rr«  ■  j  *.  •        •       •   •  *  oo 

office  passage  be-    lnmmers  and  trimming-joists  •••         ...         ...         ...     o  —  o 

tween  the  larder    14-in  yellow  deal  ploughed  and  tongued  boarded  floors 

and  the  coal-eel-  listed  free  &Qm  n^y,^. 


Floor  of  the  en-  2685.  Joists...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      6  —  2 

•tSrTil11  *nd      Tpmmers  and  trimming-joists 6  —  2J 

1-in.  ploughed  and  tongued  yellow  deal  boarded  floor- 
ing listed  free  from  sap-wood. 


Flooring  to  the  2686.  Oak  sleepers  not  more  than  four  feet  apart.    4  —  3 

remainder  Of  the    p.     ...  l  <  « 

ground  story.  juiaio  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      *  —  * 

1-in.  yellow  deal  straight-joint  boarded  flooring  of  half 

boards  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 

£^££!Lbe,t  2687-  Wall-plates 4  —  4 

two  chambers.        -  .  r  10  —  2 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 10  —  2$ 

One  tier  of  herring-bone  struts  down  the  middle  of  the 

flooring  of  each  room. 
Boarded  floor  formed  of  the  best  of  the  flooring-boards 

of  the  present  house,  gauged  to  a  similar  width 

laid  with  straight-joints  and  made  complete  with 

all  requisite  work  and  new  materials. 

Floors  to  the  2688.  Wall-plates 4  —  4 

three  northern        J,,:-*-  a  o 

chambers  wwiaia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      %j  ——  *t 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists 8  —  2 J 

Boarded  flooring  composed  of  the  present  boarded 
floors  of  the  house,  gauged  to  the  same  width, 
laid  with  straight-joints  and  made  complete  with 
all  requisite  work  and  new  materials. 

Remainder  of  the  2689.    Wall-plates 4  —  2  J 

one-pair  flooring,  gj,.  binders  within  the  plaster  beams  of  the  hall-coiling.    7  —  4J 

JOllJlB  ...  ...  aa.  ...  «..  a. a  a..         **  j|  *• 

Trimming-joists 4  —  2  J 

Inch  white  deal  boarded  floor  of  half  boards.  If  any 
of  the  boarded  floorings  of  the  present  house 
remain  sound  and  to  spare  after  completing  the 
floors  above  described,  the  same  may  be  used  for 
completing  the  flooring  of  the  one-pair  story  of 
the  new  house  instead  of  new  deal. 

Boof.  2690.  Wall-plates 4  —  4 

Four  tie-beams 10  —  3J 

Angle-tics  each  5  ft.  long  4  —  2) 

Dragon-pieces      4  —  2 

Rafters  (two  thirds  thereof  formed  out  of  the  sound 

timbers  of  the  present  house)       6  —  2 

Hips  and  ridges  rounded  for  lead  9  —  1£ 

Valley-pieces       8  —  3 

Joists  for  flat,  average 6  —  2 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  the  lead-work   with 

furrings  1  J-in.  current  to  every  10  ft. 

3  r-2 


PART  IL 

/-in.  vol  low  deal  slate-battens  2  ins.  wide. 

J-in.  deal  lear-hoards  10  ins.  wide. 

All  requisite  tiltimr-iillcts  and  fitting*  complete. 

Inch   yellow    deal   tongued   and  leaded  fascia  6  ins. 

wide,  ami  J-in.  yellow  deal  soffit. 
Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one   length  beneath   the  tic- 

Dcams        •■•         •■•         •••         •••         •••         ...     o  — "~  « 

•2t>91.  To  out  in  the  roof  a  donner  complete  with  strong 
framing  and  with  inch  deal  ploughed  tongued  beaded  and  lodged 
outer  door,  1  \-\t\  deal  square  framed  inner  trap-door,  inch  deal 
linings,  slate-battens  l>olts  hinges  and  all  other  proper  fittings 
and  appertenances. 

Cradling.  *J(I92.  To  form  out  the  ceiling  over  the  entrance-hall  into 

panels  according  to  the  drawing,  with  cradling  of  yellow  deal 
securclv  fixed. 

Aii.iL- Mai  i-*.  *2(>93.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  internal 

liriek-work,  proper  rebated  angle-staves,  those  used  in  the  stucco- 
work  and  in  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  and  9tudy  are  to 
he  beaded. 

In*.       Inf. 
(ju.uUTfd  ji.ir-  -094.  Sills  ...         ...         ...         •••  ...     4  by  8 

iiti..nh  tn  inriiiM>     [-pper  plates         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      4—8 

nM.iM,r\r!naii  flu-  < '"Ihir-plati's-  above  the  doorways  4  —  3 

cilur .-i|i.-irriiu-iiN    Door-po^ts  Mini  angle-posts         ...         ...         ...  ...     3  —  4 

.u«- in.  i..s.  m  i»y       Unices   framed    ut    bottom  into   the  >ills,  and   at    ton 

hue!,  w.iM*.  i  .  ' 

into  the  po>ts        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      3  —  3 

Two  tier*  of  inter-ties  to  each  storv     ...  ...  ...     3  —  II 


\y.iM  w.i in -<ot  'Jo;).*).  To  put   all  round  the  walls  of  the  nursery  the  dwarf 

waiuM-ottiuir  of  the  large  parlour  of  the  present  house,  repaired. 
altered,  adapted,  and  made  complete  with  the  requisite  new 
materials  and  apperlenances. 

«sk  ""•';:  iMifW.  To  skirt  the  dining-room  and  the  drawing-room  with 

moulded  skirting,  with  proper  grounds  and  backings  according  to 
I  lie  drawings. 

To  Airt  with  j-in.  yellow  deal  square  skirting  (J  ins.  high, 
plugged  to  the  walls,  all  the  remainder  of  the  rooms,  passages, 
and  oilier  parts  of  the  building  intended  to  be  plastered. 

n»»|'  "  "Ji»'>7.   T«i  fit  up  the  three  northern  windows  on  the  one-pair 

Morv  of  the  house,  with  three  of  the  best  of  the  windows  of  the 
present  hoiiM\  repaired  thoroughly,  and  with  the  sashes  thcrcot 
re-hung  with  large  patent  line*  and  the  other  requisite  work  and 
linings  and  made  in  all  respects  complete. 

•Jti!»S.  To  tit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  of  the 
Iioum1  with  1 '.-in.  vellow  deal  o\olo  slashes,  double  hung  with 
i  In*  be«.i  lar^e  patent  lines,  iron  axle-pulleys,  patent  spring  fasteu- 
iii---  .mil  iron  weights   in  deal-eased  frames  with  English  oak  sunk 

-ills 


*  'm  i .  i    ,\  % 


\Mi<»,»      \\t    lit    up    the    windows    of    the    dining-room    ami 
iIimwiiil'  it. oni  with  I  J-in.  shutters  two  panels  high,  the  fronts  »f 

9 

/ 
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the  front  shutters  trained  and  moulded  to  correspond  with  the 
doors  of  the  same  rooms  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  shutters 
framed  square,  hung  in  two  heights  with  strong  spring  shutter- 
bars  and  with  IJ-in.  proper  boxings  sunk  and  finished  with  mould- 
ings to  correspond  with  those  of  the  architraves  round  the  doors  ; 
inch  deal  square  framed  back  linings  two  panels  high,  lj-in. 
moulded  one-panel  backs,  elbows,  and  soffits,  to  correspond  with 
the  doors,  beaded  capping  and  elbow-caps,  and  all  other  requisite 
fittings  complete. 

2700.  To  fit  up  the  window  of  the  study  with  1  J-in.  sliding 
shutters  framed  square  each  in  three  panels,  hung  in  deal  casca- 
frames  with  mouldings  round  the  same  to  correspond  with  the 
door-architraves,  and  with  lines  weights  and  pulleys,  the  same  as 
described  for  the  sashes  ;  to  put  to  the  same  window  an  l^-in. 
deal  window-back  to  correspond  with  the  shutters,  with  beaded 
cuppings  thereto  hung  with  hinges  ;  and  to  put  to  the  shutters 
brass  thumb-screws.  , 

2701.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  with  inch 
deal  tongued  and  double  quirked  beaded  linings ;  and  to  put  to 
the  kitchen-window,  shutters  composed  of  the  shutters  of  the 
present  house  altered  adapted  and  hung  complete  with  the  requi- 
site fastenings  work  and  appertenances. 

n.  liters  and  2702.  To  put  to  the  two  principal  external  doorways,  2£-in. 

light.  lamb's  tongue  sashed  doors  moulded  in  front  and  square  at  the 

back,  with  inch  deal  panels,  and  hung  each  with  three  4-in.  butt- 
hinges  and  with  other  ironmongery  in  addition  thereto  value  12*.; 
and  to  put  thereto  1^-in.  deal  bead-flush  and  square-framed  shut- 
ters with  wrought-irou  corner-shoes  and  thumb-screws.  To  put 
over  the  principal  external  doorway  a  2-in.  deal  moulded  semi- 
circular-headed fan-light. 

■  door»  an*  2703.  To  put  to  the  other  external  doorways  of  the  house, 

g  l  *'  2-in.  four-panel  bead -flush  and  square-framed  doors  hung  each 

with  a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges,  and  with  other  ironmongery  in 
addition  thereto  value  10*. ;  and  to  fit  up  over  the  same  external 
doors  next  the  kitchen-court  with  fan-lights  composed  of  the 
windows  of  the  present  house  repaired  adapted  and  made  com- 
plete. 

2704.  To  fit  up  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  with 
2'in.  deal  doors,  moulded  towards  the  rooms,  the  folding-doors 
filing  with  three  pairs  of  4-in.  butt-hinges,  a  best  mortise-lock 
with  plain  brass  furniture,  and  two  brass  Hush  bolts,  one  thereof 
8  ins.  long  and  the  other  thereof  3  ft.  long  ;  the  other  doors  hung 
each  with  a  pair  of  4  in.  butt-hinges  and  a  best  mortise-lock  with 
plain  brass  furniture. 

n.cloaet  door*.  2705.  To  fit  up  all  the  closets  with  lj-in.  four-panel  doors 

with  3 -in.  deal  panels  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  4-in.  strong 
closet-locks,  the  doors  to  the  closets  of  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  are  to  be  moulded  in  front  and  to  have  furniture  to 
correspond  with  the  other  moulded  doors;  all  the  other  closet- 
floors  are  to  lie  framed  square  on  both  sides. 


PAVI  H 


S706.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  llic  doorway*  as  tie 
~»t-etory  »nd  one-pair  slory  of  the  house  14-ln.  iiiil  finr- 
■qiiare  framed  duor*  with  J-in.  deal  ]iaiu'U.  filing  rau*  rM 
1  of  S-tn.  butt-hinge«  and  a  best  7 -in,  iron-rimmed  lock  with 
■oBd bra** fcnhw.       '    *2»,T* 

i  of  t)ie  basemen  t-st  or  v  with 
the  present  house,  repaint 
altared.  adapted,  hung  with  new  3-in.  hutt-hingns,  and  made  "  ~ 
plete  with  new  7-in.  best  copper-warded  stock-locks  and  all 
proper  work  and  appcrlenauces. 

S7Q6.  To  fit  on  all  the  doorways  of  the  bonding  with  IHn. 
framed  tongued  and  rebated  linings,  thoae  thereof  more  than  ID 
ban.  wide  paneled  and  finished  to  correspond  with  the  respetfWi 
doors  bung  therein,  but  each  jamb  and  each  aoffit  being  framed  ■ 
naif  one  panel. 

5709.  To  put  to  the  basement  doorway*  and  to  the  ectenwi 
doorways  on  the  groond-rtOTy,  proper  door-caaas  4  in*,  by  4  ha. 
thoae  lo  the'baieroent-story  being  of  oak. 

5710.  To  put  on  both  sides  of  all  the  door*  above  the 
mentatory  throughout  all  the  building-,  inch  yellow  deal  groove! 
grounds  those  thereof  next  the  entrance-hall  to  be  C  ins.  mid* 
and  all  tin'  remainder  4^  ins.  wide  ;  to  put  all  round  all  the  doon 
in  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  moulded  archil  rav  " '" 
wide  according  to  the  drawing* ;  and  to  put  all  round 
aide*  of  all  the  other  door*  throughout  the  whole  building,  mould- 
ing* to  correspond  with  the  moulding*  of  the  architraves. 

27 11 .  To  construct  the  stair-case  leading  from  the  ei 
hall  to  the  one-pair  story  acoordiug  to  the  drawings,  whh  1(4*. 
clean  yellow  deal  feather-tongued  riser*  tread*  and  landing*  ■ 
very  strong  bracketed  carriage*  and  with  moulded  returael 
nosings,  14-iu.  string-boards,  1  $-in.  beaded  sunk  and  mitred  oota> 
string*,  l-in.  deal  npron-Iininga,  b*3t  Honduras  mahogany  larg* 
moulded  circular  and  ramped  hand-rail  with  large  scroll  to  the 
curtail->tcp ;  and  dove-tailed  bar  baluster*  1  in.  square,  every  "  'L 
baluster  being  of  wrought-iron. 

2712.  To  incloae  the  head  of  the  basement  internal  tto*> 
case,  by  an  li-in.  iquare  framed  spandri  I -partition  with  paneliof 
fin.  deal  not  more  than  10  ins.  wide,  and  with  a  four-panel  door 
therein  to  match  the  jiartition,  hung  with  a  pair  of  8-in.  b*tt- 
hinges  pad  with  two  S-in,  barrel-bolts. 

2713.  To  form  over  the  head  of  the  basement  external  stsh*, 
a  bulk-head  of  IJ-in.  deal  ploughed  and  tongucd  together, 
fixed  with  sufficient  strong  bearers  :  the  bulk-head  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  step*  or  gradations,  so  as  for  the  top  of  it  ' 
■helve*  within  the  pantry. 

2714.  To  fit  up  and  incloae  the  sever*!  closets  and  ooW 

partj  of  the  house,  where  requisite,  with  IJ-in.  dealer * 

partition*  and  iQclosurea  with  l-in.  deal  panel*  no 


JHAPTER  XXIII. 

2715.  To  fit  up  the  closets  on  the  inside  thereof  each  with 
three  tiers  of  inch  deal  shelves  as  wide  as  the  closet  will  admit 
of,  except  where  otherwise  shown  by  the  plans,  and  fixed  with 
the  requisite  bearers. 

fcten,**.  2716.  To  form  the  ceilings  of  the  water-closet  and  adjoining 

lobby  with  plates  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  and 
joists  6  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  lay  the  joists 
with  1 J-in.  yellow  deal  to  serve  as  a 
bottom  to  the  cistern  to  be  formed 
over  the  same  ;  and  to  cover  over  the 
cistern  with  a  lid  made  of  inch  yellow 
deal  ploughed,  tongued,  and  lodged,  having  a  large  saddle-back 
fillet  and  four  water-grooves  to  each  joint  thereof,  and  laid  upon 
strong  bearers  and  with  a  trap-door  therein  hung  with  strong 
hinges. 

Rater-clout.  2717.  To  fit  up  the  water-closet  with  inch  fine  Honduras 

mahogany  framed  and  moulded  riser  and  clamped  and  moulded 
flap  and  frame,  inch  pencil-cedar  seat ;  J-in.  Honduras  mahogany 
skirting  over  the  seat,  all  requisite  strong  bearers,  lj-in.  yellow 
deal  pipe-casings  with  strong  rebated  and  beaded  grounds,  hinges, 
buttons,  and  other  fastenings  complete  ;  to  attend  upon  the 
plumbers  while  fixing  the  pipes  ana  apparatus,  to  cut  holes,  and 
find  and  perform  all  other  needful  work  and  labour  for  making 
the  water-closet  complete. 

■ 

Kitchen  drawer,  2718.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  drawers,  shelves, 

**•  pot-board,  and  fittings  complete,  value  four  pounds. 


toWnf-irork. 


Menkk  feet  fir 
nun. 


2719.  To  perform  to  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  works 
and  to  their  appertenanccs,  all  such  caqxjnter's  work  and  joiner's 
work  as  may  be  requisite  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 

2720.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  twenty  cubic 
feet  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  fir  timber  (in  addition  to  the  timber 
fully  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work)  to  be  used  in 
sucn  additional  rafters,  quarters,  joists,  or  other  framed  and  un- 
placed timber- work  as  the  architect  may  direct,  the  value  of  all 
such  of  the  said  extra  fir  timber  as  may  not  be  ordered  by  the 
architect  to  be  used  is  however  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  consideration  of  the  contract  after  the  rate  of 

per  foot  cube ;  and  all  additional  fir  timber  of  the  kinds  above 
described  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  architect  to  be  used  is  to 
be  taken  at  the  like  price  of  per  foot  cube. 


*"*Hiej-bii«. 


"  Siitm. 


SMITH. 


2721.  To  provide  and  fix  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  wrought- 
iron  chimney-bar  1J  in.  by  £-in.  properly  corked  at  the  ends 
thereof. 

2722.  To  provide  13  cast-iron  air-gratings  9  ins.  souarc,  and 
to  fix  the  same  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  house. 


»«*h*«-  2743.  To  provide  3  cwt.   of  iron  la   such   lit*,   1m>1u,  nun. 

1      *         '         Kftm,  straps,  and  other  light  wrought  unci  luuniurmi  wnfk  u 
n»j  he  by  the  architect  directed. 


PLASTERER. 

L.  P.  P.  a.  sen-  2724.  To  lath,  piaster,  float,  and  aet  ceiEnga  and  atriap  hi 

feat,  *■•  the  whole  of  the  ground-story  and  to  the  whole  of  the  one-fair 

itor    of  the  house. 

*"■""■  atusaa.  2725.  To  execute  all  the  sides  of  the  principal  atair-cMs, 

entnu  i  cc-haJ],  and  the  lobbies  therewith  connected,  with  the  bM 
floated  troweled  stucco,  lathed  where  requisite. 

l.  p.  p.  a.  in**.  3726.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  and  aet  all  the  quarterad-pv- 

titions  of  the  building. 

n.  P.  a.  2727.  To  render,  float,  and  aet  all  the  remainder  of  tat 

interns]  brick-work  of  the  building,  that  to  the  beaememxterj 
excepted. 

OwiIcm,  a*.  2726.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings  plain  cornice 

to  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  and  to  the  entrance-bafi 
and  to  form  in  the  ceiling  of  the  entrance-hall  the  appearances  of 
beam?,  so  that  the  cornice  may  run  round  the  compartments  of  ths 

ceilinu  nii'l  t'l-nn  tin.'  suine  into  panels. 


i,  strings,  and   plaster  ror- 


2732.  To  colour  of  a  teint  of  slone-colonras  shall  be  directed 
the  ptsMered  walla  ami  sides  of  the  kitchen,  pontry,  and  china- 
closer,  iiti'l  i  if  jit  I  the  other  flustered  parts  of  the  house  which  sn 
not  intended  to  be  papered. 


•j-ib.  miued-had  2733.  To  lay  the  tiat,  chimney-gutters,  and  valleys  with  the 

guitm,  flit,  ind   beet  uiilled-lead,  weight  full  <Jj  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned 
valltfa.  Up  (j^j  ^  jns  ^j,,^  ^i  i,rick-work  und  other  perpendicular  sides 

and  full  10  ins.  high  against  the  rafters  ;  and  the  lead  to  the  val- 
leys ia  to  be  fulr-20  ins.  wide. 

4-ib.  miiied-ieid  2734.  To  put  flashings  of  4  lb.   milled-lead  5  ins.  wide  round 

■ssalngs.  all  the  chimney-gutters  and  lo  the  Hats  where  requisite. 


IAPTER  XXIII. 

l  mflied-lead  2785.  To  cover  all  tbe  hips  and  ridges  with  4  lb.  milled-lead 

ipt  and  ridge*,  j  6  ins.  wide,  effectually  secured. 

.-eft'-^utterlnjr.  27:36.  To  put  all  round  the  projecting  eaves  of  the  house 

4-in.  semicircular  cast-iron  eaves'-guttering,   fixed   on  sufficient 
strong  wrought-iron  brackets,  and  jointed  with  white-lead. 


w.  P. 


iter-closct. 
e  Index.) 


•tern. 


Shft,  fcc. 


2737.  To  put  from  the  eaves'-guttering  to  the  cistern  two 
stacks  of  cast-iron  rain-water  pipes  2£  ins.  bore,  with  neat  heads 
of  approved  pattern,  and  fixed  complete. 

2738.  To  fit  up  the  water-closet  with  the  very  best  pan 
water-closet  apparatus  with  blue  basin,  S  trap,  5-in.  soil-pipe  of 
10  lb.  lead,  soil-box,  j-in.  service-pipe,  air-pipe,  warning-pipe,  and 
all  other  requisite  fittings,  work,  and  appertenances  of  the  most 
complete  description. 

2739.  To  line  with  lead  the  cistern,  the  bottom  thereof  with 
cast-lead  10  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  the  sides  thereof  with 
milled-lead  5  lbs.  to  the  foot  sujierficial  ;  to  lay  on  the  water  to 
the  sink  in  the#  scullery  with  sufficient  f-in.  strong  service-pipo 
with  cock  and  other  proper  fittings  complete,  und  to  put  to  the 
cistern  a  strong  1  £-in.  waste-pipe. 

2740.  To  put  from  the  scullery-sink  to  the  drains  a  2-in. 
strong  waste-pipe  with  a  brass  bell-grate  thereto.^ 


^«*r.  extra  lead-  2741.  To  provide  under  the  contract  1  cwt.  extra  of  milled- 

lead  work,  including  labour  and  all  proper  materials  to  be  used  in 
such  additional  works  as   the   architect    may  direct,   deduction 

a*  * 

however  is  to  be  made  for  the  same  if  not  used  ufter  the  rate 
of  per  cwt.  including  the  labour  and  all  materials  in  fixing  the 
same,  and  all  additional  lead-work  is  to  be  taken  at  the  like  price 
of         per  cwt. 


PAINTER. 


P^iwion.  2742.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  pumice  and  smooth  in 

every  part,  and  prepare  properly  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all 
the  wood-work  and  other  works  intended  to  be  painted. 

r*r  tinwinoil.  2743.  To  paint  four  times  in  good  oil-colour  all  the  internal 

and  external  wood-works  and  iron-works,  all  the  stucco,  and  all 
the  other  works,  where  all  the  said  works  are  usually  painted. 


»tti 


«»*. 


2744.  To  flat  extra  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be 
by  the  architect  directed,  the  whole  of  the  stucco-work  and  all 
the  wood-work  of  the  ground-story  (that  to  the  kitchen,  office- 
passage,  pantry,  china-closet,  store-closet,  and  the  insides  of  the 
other  closets,  excepted)  and  of  the  stair-case,  passage,  and  lobby 
of  the  one-pair  story,  and  also  of  the  two  Southern  chambers  ; 
the  work  of  the  dining-room  and  of  the  drawing-room  is  to  be 
finished  in  three  teints. 

3  q— 481 


S746.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  on  lira  ontsido  tUerwJ 
with  dark  purple  brown  ;  the  other  flain  uaiiilingis  tobc  in  general 
■nUed  of  such  teinta  of  slone-coluur,  drab,  brawn,  tir  utlier  plain 
colours  as  miy  be  by  the  architect  dl reeled, 


3746.  To  glaze  all  the  window*  of  the  <&nmg-roosa,  of  tW 
dnwiu'.'-room,  of  the  best  two  chambers,  of  the  nnlraam  nal 
■ad  of  the  stair-case,  with  the  best  Newcastle  crown  gtaat. 

4747.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  hgfctf 
throughout  the  building  with  good  clear  second  Newcastle 

4746.  The  whole  of  the  grazing  is  to  be  properi*  b 
bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  | 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  work/as  complete. 


PAPER-HANGER. 

Fniwntltm.  2750.  To  prepare  properly  all  the  walls  and  surfaces  intended 

to  be  papered,  and  to  bring  the  same  out  to  a  proper  face. 

Dining-room  and  2751 .  To  underline  with  strong  paper  and  hong  with  figuwi' 

d» win j- room  sd.  papE,  viilm1  !W.  per  yard,  cut  close  round   the  edges  thereof,  lot 
End!     U"  ""     whoJo  of  the  sides  of  tlie  dining-room  mid  of  the  drawing-room. 

study  and  tw.t  2752.  To  hang  with  figured  paper,  value  id.  per  yard,  cat 

*""  J"1  "™,m*  close  round  the  edges  thereof,  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  study, 

rSuni'iVptr  those  of  the  best  two  chambers,  those  of  the  dressing-rooms,*" 

jard.  those  of  the  closets  thereto  attached. 

Oiierpsprr  M.  2753.  To  hang  with  figured  paper,  value  2d.  per  yard,  eat 

par  yard.  close  round  the  edges  thereof,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  ths 

chambers   on   the   one-pair  story,   and   all   the   closets    then** 

attached. 

Fstiarna.  2754.  The  contractor  is  to  provide  sufficient  patterns  of  good 

quality,  for  the   rector   to  choose  therefrom  the  figures  of  «b* 
paper-hangings. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


BELL-HANGER. 


2755.  To  provide  and  fix  with  cranks,  wires,  pulls,  and  all 
other  proper  work  and  apperteuanecs  of  the  best  quality  the 
following  bells. 

Two  door-bells  fixed  in  the  office-passage,  one  thereof  with 
a  brass-pull  at  the  side  external  gate  of  the  office-court,  and  the 
other  thereof  with  a  brass-pull  in  the  front  porch. 

Three  bells  in  the  office-passage,  with  neat  brass  lever-pulls, 
one  thereof  in  the  dining-room,  another  thereof  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  other  thereof  in  the  study. 

One  bell  in  the  office-passage  with  a  pull  in  the  best  chamber. 

One  bell  in  the  servant's  chamber  with  a  pull  in  the  best 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Specification  of  the  Wobks  to  be  dane  in  erecting  and  completing  Jit  for  occu- 
jmtion  a  Rectory-house  at  .     (  The  Living  attached  to 

the  which  Rectory-house  is  of  the  value  of  $001.  per  annum.  ) 

( Insert  here  a  list  of  the  Working-drawings.     See  §  986.  J 


BRICKLAYER.    (See  §§  -2644—5.) 

pigging,  cartage.  2756.  To  remove,  dispose  of,  and  make  up  the  superfluous 

*"c*  ground  resulting  from  the  excavations,  in  such  manner  round  the 

new  buildings  as  shall  be  by  the  architect  directed. 


(See  §  2646,  7.) 
(Sec  §  '2648.) 
(See  §  2649.) 


Rubbish. 

General  brick- 
work. 

Rough  arches. 

White  brick  2757.  To  face  with  the  best  white  bricks,  with  the  heading- 

archl?  *°8ee  ft    bricks  carried  through  into  the  body  of  the  work  in  every  possible 
358— tio  ami  s<>7.)  instance,  the  whole  of  the  external  brick-work  of  the  South-west 

and  East  sides  of  the  principal  building,  with  the  returns  thereof, 
and  the  whole  of  the  South  and  East  sides  of  the  office  buildings, 
with  the  returns  also  thereof ;  and  to  face  in  like  manner  all  over 
all  the  chimney-shafts  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings :  all  the 
facings  are  to  be  finished  with  neut  joints  accurately  drawn. 


(fee  |  593.) 


2758.  To  put  to  the  two  chimney-stacks,  and  to  all  the  open- 
ings in  the  walls  described  to  be  faced  with  white  bricks  (except 

3q2 


Other  facing*. 


Chimneys. 


Bedding,  &c. 
Brick-nogging. 

Drains. 


FABT IL 

to  those  thereof  which  are  intended  to  have  stone  dresshgs), 
gauged  arches  composed  of  white  brick-burnt  clay  wedges  accu- 
rately rubbed  and  set  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  county  of 
Essex  and  elsewhere. 

27,39.  To  face  all  the  remainder  of  the  external  brick-work 
with  picked  stock-bricks  of  uniform  colour,  with  the  joints  neatly 
struck  and  drawn. 

2700.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues  ;  to  nut 
to  each  lire-place  on  the  ground-story  a  brick  fender  9  ins.  thick, 
in  order  to  support  the  chimney-slab  ;  to  put  to  each  of  the  other 
fire-places  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  18  ins.  longer  than  the  chim- 
ney-opening. 

(See  J  '2035.) 

*27<>l.  To  brick-nog-  all  the  partitions  round  the  water-closet*. 

'27ir2.  To  form  one  hundred  feet  run  of  Imrrel  drain,  14  ins. 
internal  diameter  in  4£-in.  brick-work,  stuccoed  over  the  lower 
half  thereof,  J -in.  thick  with  pure  quick  Parker's  cement. 

•27<>.'J.  And  to  form  one  hundred  feet  run  of  brick-drain  6  ins. 
*»quare.  laid  in  Parker's  cement. 

•J7()4.  To  form  at  the  foot  of  each  ruin-water  pipe,  soil-pijrO, 
and  waste-pipe,  a  brick-funnel  set  in  Parker's  cement,  and  leadiiiir 
quite  into  the  drains.     (See  $  1104.) 

"27o.">.  To  form  other  drain-work  in  value  10/.,  besidc>  tki 
above  described. 

To  construct  to  each  of  the  privies  a  cess-pool,  <>  ft.  deep  a«d 
«*J  ft.  0'  ins.  internal  diameter,  steined  round  with  4  in.  drv  brick- 
work.    (See  v\J  1003,  4.) 

U7oo\  To  put  under  all  the  sleepers  of  the  grumid-liixm 
brick  piers,  the  centre  of  one  pier  distant  not  more  than  rt  ft.  fivai 
the  centre  of  the  next  pier,  and  each  pier  four  courses  hhrh.  th? 
lower  course  of  brick-work  being  9  ins.  square,  and  the  other  three 
courses  U  ins.  by  4  A  ins. 

Brick  fl.it  paving.  *27(>7.  To  pave  with  the  harden  stock-bricks  laid  flat  in  mor- 

tar, ami  grouted  also  with  mortar  between  the  joints,  the  whole  of 
the  larder,  the  scullery,  the  coal-hou^e,  th-.1  knife-hou<e,  the  shed 
between  the  privies,  and  ihe  whole  of  the  basement  story. 


Pier*  under 
ground  HiMjrv 


Time  roils  cxir.i 
l«rickwi,rk. 

Bricks. 


Mortar 


(See  J  1007. ) 

-7(>8.  All  the  bricks  except  the  white  facing-bricks  are  to  he 
the  best  new  approved  hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks  free 
from  breakage,  and  from  all  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  place  bricks, 
or  other  inferior  bricks. 

*J7o0.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  be  compounded  in  th*-' 
proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  best  stone- 
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Mode  of  Unjnsc 
work.   (Seel) 
JH-3G3  and 
1010.) 


lime,  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  sharp  river  sand,  properly 
ground  in  a  mill. 

2770.  The  mortar  used  in  any  considerable  work,  should 
he  ground  in  a  mill :  whin  tlie  dimensions  of  a  work  are  such 
as  to  create  no  additional  cxj>en*c  by  the  use  of  a  mill,  any 
additional  dimensions  to  the  building  will  cause  a  saving  in  the 
ratio  of  the  price  of  labour  by  the  use  of  such  a  mill. 

2771.  No  four  courses  of  work  are  to  rise  more  than  one  inch 
besides  the  height  of  the  bricks,  all  the  found  at  ion- works  and  other 
works  not  intended  to  lie  faced  with  white  bricks  are  to  be  carried 
up  throughout  their  whole  thickness  with  English  bond,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  bad  union  of  two  different  kinds  of  bond. 


fcaawdiup,  &c.  277'2.  (See  §  2664.) 


Mithcnwilcul 
tiki. 


•277tf.  To  cover  the  perpendicular  South  fronts  of  the  attic 
with  mathematical  tiles,  to  match  in  colour  and  workmanship,  the 
white  brick  facings  of  the  building. 

[This  clause  is  given  as  a  specimen,  but  the  use  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  covering  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  on  old  external 
wood  inclo&ures.] 


MASON.    (Sec  §§  -205— "2!)5.) 


»«k«Mrefctuiie 


Pwbeiilej. 


***taem  italr*. 


*!-»«.  YorkiMie 
»tone  p»vii,K  to 
«»fr«l-wjy  and 


J^itone 
Jjjywdland- 


W"»hini. 


YOKKSIIIRK    STONE. 

'J774.  To  provide  and  upply  in  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, as  shall  be  by  the  architect  directed,  one  hundred  feet  super- 
ficial, of  ij-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  propi-rly  jointed 
and  set. 

•2775.  To  provide  and  iix  corbeilles  of  (5-in.  Yorkshire  stone 
landing,  for  the  support  of  all  the  projecting  ehimnev-jambs. 
(See  $  1-267.) 

•2776.  To  construct  the  basement-stairs  with  treads  and  risers 
of  3-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  wrought  with  fair  edges, 
and  properly  pinned  into  the  brick-work. 

•2777.  To  pave  the  covered-way  in  the  olHce-court,  ami  the 
iiassagc  from  the  kitchen  thereto,  with  tooled  Yorkshire  stone,  not 
in  any  part  thereof  less  than  '2k  ins.  thick,  and  clo*e  jointed,  and 
in  regular  courses. 

2778.  To  put  to  the  portico,  to  the  external  recess  adjoining 
to  the  outside  of  the  store-room,  and  to  all  the  external  doorways 
of  every  kind,  6-in.  landings  and  steps,  all  of  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone,  properly  back-jointed  and  fixed  complete, 

"2779.  To  fit  up  the  wine-cellar  with  divisions,  and  two  tiers 
of  shelves  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone,  fairly  tooled  all  over  and  set 
in  Parkers  cement. 


(7»ii    bmidimg    wa, 
i/iiarrict,  wkickfonned  the 

o/aiarfgriaf.) 

2781.  To  execute  Meonttng  to  tie  d 

atones  i  ':■■  1 1 1 1  the  quarry  M  ,  selected  of  the  t 

quality,  In  the  largest  poaaaWe  pieces,  of  uniform  coloar,  i 
•tain*  vent*  veim  shakes  seams  and  all  other  defect!  a 
Had,  all  the  following  work*  :- 

**■•*•  2782.  A  plinth  all  raand  the  oatdde  of  the  * 

bandingi,  1  ft.  4  ins.  high,  and  ft  in*,  thick,  with  nibbed  I  _ 
joints,  and  rank  and  robbed  top  9  ton.  wide  i  and  with  «j_ 
■tones  returned  not  Jew  than  18  in.  c  thin  plinth  *  not  | 
cramped, 

Fnaswn,  *m»b]»-  -J7SM,    Tl»>  pilasters  ami  entablatures  Iiithc  principal  emrc 

mm,  *c.  and  between  the  two  bows  of  I  lie  South-front,  according  M 

drawings  at  large,  and  rubbed  all  over :  the  horizontal  joint; 
to  be  all  sot  iu  5  lb.  milled-lead,  the  vertical  joints  are  t< 
secured  by  copper  cramps,  each  weight  not  less  than  12  oa. ;  i__ 
pilaster-shaft  and  each  architrave  is  to  be  in  one  solid  piece  of  stoos. 

window- dim-  :£784.  The  architraves,  friezes,  cornices  and  trusses,  acconfisf 

•"•*■  to  the  drawings  at  large,  to  the  six  lower  windows  of  the  boa- 

fronts ;  ami  the  fHelei,  corakoa,  and  blocks  to  the  seven  window- 
on  tho  one-pair  story  of  the  South-front.  The  whole  of  this  wort 
is  to  be  rubbed  all  over. 

window  tiooii,  2785.  The  pedestal  under  the  centre  lower  window  of  t*» 

South-front,  according  to  the  drawings;  and  the  external  window- 
stools  of  the  six  lower  windows  of  the  bow-fronts,  each  in  on* 
piece  of  stone  1  ft.  9  ins.  high  and  6  ins.  thick,  rubbed  all  over, 
with  weathered  top,  and  sunk  and  moulded  panel  in  front. 

■"-■»■  2786.  Sills   to    all  the   other  windows,  and   to   the   bUat 

wi  nd  1 i  iv-  recesses  throughout  the  buildings,  of  solid  stone  Sins,  bj 
0  ins.,  sunk,  weathered,  throated,  and  rubbed  all  or— 

com  la- Hocking,  2787.  The  cornice  lo  the   sonlh   front  and  t_    ___ 

•to. woouih front,  tlierp-of,  of  stone  in  as  long  pieces  as  possible  10J  ins.  by  9  It, 
sunk  and  weathered  on  the  top,  ana  with  the  joints  inertia 
channeled  unci  plugged  with  lead,  moulded  and  rubbed  all  ovi 
the  blocking  above  the  cornice  of  solid  stone  18  ins.  high  ■ 
8  ins.  average  thickness,  rubbed  all  over,  and  secured  at  tbt 
joints  uv  copper  croups  each  weight  12  oa.  -,  the  balusters,  uaMS* 
and  pedestal  over  the  centra  of  the  principal  front,  nibbed  al 
over,  joggled  together,  and  ran  with  lead. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Flank  pedimmti.         2788.  The  cornices  to  the  two  flank  pediments  of  solid  stone 

6  ins.  by  14  ins.,  rubbed  all  over,  and  secured  at  all  the  joints 
thereof  by  copper  cramps  each  weight  12  oz.  and  with  solid 
quoins. 

Chimney-cap*.  2789.  A  cap  to  each  chimney-shaft  of  the  1  mil  diner,  in  one 

,  piece  4  ins.  longer  and  4  ins.  wider  than  the  shaft  and  9  ins.  thick, 
sunk,  throated,  rubbed  all  over,  and  with  holes  cut  through  the 
same  for  the  flues. 

To  provide  and  fix  chimney-pieces  and  slabs  as  follow  : — 

s  chimney- pieces  2790.  A  marble  chimney-piece  with  a  slab,  to  each  of  the 

12  ffuin<r.-uf  each.    V)CSt  rooms  on  the  ground  storv,  value  twelve  guineas  exclusive  of 
the  fixing  and  carriage  thereof. 

s  chimney-pieces  2791.  A  marble   chimney-piccc  to   each  of  the  best  three 

6  guinea*  each,     chambers,  value  six  guineas  exclusive  of  the  carriage  and  fixing 

thereof. 


Portland  stone  2792.  Portland  stone  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  to  all  the  other 

ehimncy-pie«s.    fire_p|aces  throughout  the  buildings,  those  to  the  kitchen-chimney 

to  be  of  2  in.  Portland  stone  and  each  8  ins.  wide,  those  to  all  the 
other  chimneys  to  be  of  1  j-in.  Portland  stone  and  G  ins.  wide. 

Hearths  and  slabs.  2793.  A  hearth  of  2} -in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  to  each 

fire-place  :  a  slab  of  2A-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  2  ft.  wide  to 
the  Icitchcn  ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  other  chimneys  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  buildings,  except  to  the  best  three  rooms,  slabs 
of  2  in.  Portland  stone  each  IN  ins.  wide  and  12  ins.  longer  than 
the  chimney-opening. 


Chimney-pot*. 


Cleaning  off 
•tone  work,  and 
sundries. 


2794.  To  provide  and  fix  over  each  Hue  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, an  ornamental  chimney-pot  of  Coade's  terra-cot  tu  or  artificial 
stone  properly  modeled  according  to  the  drawings. 

2795.  To  clean  off,  shortly  before  the  final  rendering  up  of 
the  works  as  complete,  all  the  stone-work  of  even-  kind  ;  to  take 
out  and  re-place  every  stone  which  may  then  appear  in  any  way 
defective  :  to  provide  all  requisite  bond-stones,  lead  plugs  and 
copper  cramps  ;  to  work  all  requisite  back-joints,  rebates,  fair- 
edges,  grooves  and  holes ;  to  round  oh"  all  corners  where  requisite  ; 
and  to  perform  the  other  work  and  labour  proper  and  usual  in  and 
about  mason's  work  and  to  complete  the  mason's  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect. 


SLATER.     (Sec  §§  542—3.) 


Duchess  slating.  2796.  To  slate   the  flat  roofs  over  the  South  attic  windows, 

with  the  best  strong  Duchess  slates. 

Couvtaai  slating.  2797.  To  slate  all  the  remainder  of  the  roofs  of  the  whole  of 

the  building,  with  the  best  strong  Countess  slating. 


PARTH 


Naib.  bond.  uc.  (See  $  10-24.) 


Pointing. 


nepArailun. 


New  material*. 
tee. 

Timber  and  draN. 
I  run  in  on  gen. 

Sundrics. 

rontering. 


2708.  To  point  the  whole  of  the  slat  in?  on  the  inside  thereof 
with  stone-lime  mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

-2700.  To  repair  ami  leave  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
architect,  all  the  slating  at  the  final  rendering  np  of  the  works  if 
complete. 

CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  337— 40.) 

(See  §  2678.) 

(See  0  1031—2.) 

(See  $  2G70.) 

(See  J  2u80.) 

2800.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  directed,  and  finally  re- 
move, centering  and  turning-pieces  for  all  the  gauged  and  rough 
arches  and  trimmers. 


r;.  .i-.iir  to  Mime-  2801.  To  case  up  all  the  stone-work  and  the  angles  of  the 

**"1  '  *'"  hiick-work  in  maimer  sufficient  to  preserve  the  same  from  ininrv 

durinir  the  carrvmir  on  ot  the  work*. 


II  'iitl  limhiT,  \ 


J.ijitrU. 
$  |01|.| 


28HJ.  To  put  all  round  the  brick-work  of  each  story  (aiiou1 
tin*  ha-emciit-sii-ry)  of  the  whole  of  the  huildinirs,  two  complete 
tiers  of  Hr  bond-timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  '2\  ins.;  to  put  ail 
round  the  external  hiick-work  of  the  ground-story  of  the  main 
buildin/.  two  tiers  of  similar  bond-timber  in  addition  to  the  bund- 
timber  last  dcM-ribed  ;  and  to  put  all  round  the  external  brick- 
work of  the  one-pair  story  of  the  main  building  one  tier  in  :;d'.ii- 
tion  of  similar  hond-tiinhcr. 

To  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  receding  tlie  end?  »f 
the  templets  and  for  such  h'ni>hiiigs  as  may  so  require. 

2so:l.  To  put  to  all  the  windows  and  doors  the  require 
linieN  .">*  iii>.  hiirh  hv  the  width  of  the  wall  and  15  ins.  lonzor 
than  the  clear  opening. 


Ixij*.       In*. 
(irniind-flunr«.  2804.  lVindiiiLr- joists  not  more  than  4  ft.  apart     ...   10  hv  «> 

fso^i^and    l>itto  within  (i  ins."  of  the  walls 10  —  S 

3-j  i.i  A  cast-iron  socket  weight  28  lbs.  on  each  end  of  each 

binding  joist  to  prevent  the  ground  from  rotting 
the  timber. 
.Toi>ts  bridged  above  the  binding  joists... 
Trimmers  to  ditto  ...  ...  .  . 

1  {-in.  ploughed  and  tongued  yellow  deal  boarded  floor- 
ing listed  free  from  saj>-wood. 


4  —'2 

4  —  *i 


To  the  reniain.ii-r  2805.  Oak  sleepers  not  more  than  4  ft.  apart 

of  the  story.  /1..1.  j,,:^,. 

U-in.  yellow  deal  straight-joint  boarded  flooring  listed 
free  from  sap-wood. 


4  —  3 
4—2 
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Ins. 

R!le!yILfl0?r,0f  2806.  Wall-plates 6 

the  principal  j. 

Trimmers  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11 

Two  tiers  of  herring-bone  struts  down  the  flooring  of 
each  room. 


building. 


In*. 
G 

3 


one-pair  floors  to  2807.  Inch  white  deal  straight  joint-boarded  floor- 

riinainder  of  •  °      •* 

building.  in£- 

Wall-plates  

Joists  ...  ...  ... 

Trimmers  ...         ... 

One  tier  of  herring-bone  struts  down  the  middle  of 

each  room. 
Iuch  white  deal  folding  flooring. 


... 

... 

... 

.  •• 

6 

—  4 

.  *. 

... 

... 

... 

9 

—  22* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

—  8 

Attic  floors, 
trusM-'s,  &c. 


Roof  over  the 
main  building. 


2808.  Girders  or  tie-beams           12 

*  riin-ipms...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...           ...  o 

Queen-posts 7 

vsOHUi  d         ...               •*.               •*.               ...               ...               ...               ...  O 

Binding-joists  framed  into  the  tie-beams  and  not  more 

than  5  ft.  apart        ... 10 

Joists  corked  above  the  binders           5 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  each  in  one  length  beneath  the 

Diiiuors          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  j* 

Boarded  flooring  of  inch  white  deal  laid  folding. 


2809.  Wall-plates 

tvcuL"rs      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Head  plates         ...        ...         ...         ...         ...        ... 

Hins  rounded  for  lead    ...         ...         ...         ... 

Valley-pieces       ...        ...         ...        •••         ... 

Joists  for  flat,  average 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  the  lead-work,  fairings 
1}  in.  current  to  every  10  ft.,  2.J-in.  drips  so  dis- 
posed as  that  the  sheets  of  lead  may  not  be  longer 
than  15  ft.,  rolls  for  the  seams  of  the  lead,  inch 
yellow  deal  sunk  gutters  to  the  flat,  chimney-gut- 
ters and  South  gutters  with  framed  bearers  drips 
and  currents  the  same  as  to  the  furrings. 

}-in.  yellow  deal  slate-boarding  to  the  flattest  parts  of 
the  roof  over  the  two  bows  and  }-in.  yellow-deal 
slate-battens  2{-in.  wide  to  all  the  remainder  of 
the  roof. 

All  requisite  tilting-fillets  and  fittings  complete. 

Strong  bracketing  all  round  the  projecting  caves  with 
inch  yellow  deal  tongucd  and  beaded  fascia  (i  ins. 
wide  and  IJ-in.  yellow  deal  soffit  framed  into 
square  sunk  panels  }-in.  deep. 

J-in.  yellow  deal  fear-boards  10A  ms.  wide  where  requi- 
site. 


6 

6 

10 

10 

8 

10 


—  6 

—  6 

—  6 

—  6 

—  0 

—  2 


H 

4 

2 

2* 


Flats  over  the 
bow*. 


2810.  Wall-plates 

Joists  notched  out  at  the  ends  to  form  gutters 
Furrings  to  form  current  lj-in.  to  every  10  ft.,  iuch 

yellow  deal  gutter  and  boarding  for  lead,  rolls 

a  ii— 4H9 


6 

8 


<> 


PART  IL 

for  the  seams  of  the  lead-work,  and  all  fittings 

complete. 

In*.    ■   lot. 
Two  trutws,  &c.  2811.  Tie-beams 12  —  6 

to  support  the         I>-:w»#»;««U  £  s. 

back*  of  the  flam    J"""!*"3  —  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••      ©  —  •> 

over  the  bow*  and  Collars      ...  •••  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••     6  —  5 

upon  which  the     QUecns 6—6 

front!  of  tile  at-      "7      . 

tics  are  to  lie  AllglC-pOStS  •■■  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••      6  —  O 

formed,  and  the     Long  plat es  above  the  collars ...     6  —  4 

dressing!  thereto.  Qak  fn|mcd  wealhcPed  md  throated  sills  filled  in  be- 
tween the  queens io  —  n 

Muntins  above  tne  oak  sills       ...         ...         ...         ...     6  —  8 

Quarters  tilled  into  the  trusses  round  the  windows     ...     6  —  2 
Yellow  deal  moulded  cornices  to  the  two  pediments, 
lj-in.  yellow  deal  dressings  to  the  windows. 

Roof  over  the  2812.  Wall-plates ...     4  —  4 

■cuiicry.  larder,     o  angle-ties  each  5  ft.  long        4—3 

passage.         ^  «iragons  each  3  ft.  long 4  —  2 

*•    lit. 9  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  O     ~ ^    an 

ivaiters     ...         ...         ...         •••         ...  •••         ...     •»  — ^  _ 

2  hips  rounded  for  lead  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     l\ —  8 

I -in.  soffit-board  of  yellow  deal  4  ins.  wide. 
J-in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2±-ins.  wide. 

Ro»f*  over  the  '2813.  Wall-plates   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     4  —  4 

covered  way.         Wrought  breast-summers  and  ties         ...  ...  ...     8  —  4 

woud-houM!,'  coal-  4  wrought  an^lc-ties  each  4  feet  long  ...         ...         ...     4  —  24 

house,  shed,  and     Head  plates  4  — 21 

l,r"iv*  Hatters  (wrought  smooth)  3  —  -2 

2  wrought  valleys  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     4  —  4 

jf-tn.  yellow  deal  slatc-boardinir  clear  of  sajnwood. 
J-in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  10  ins.  wide  where  rctjiii- 
site. 
(See  §  ii'siM  Oak  turned  columns  G  ins.  diameter  at  bottom  5  ins. 

diameter  at  top,  witli  moulded  capitals,  and  with 
socket-bases  of  cast-iron  each  weight  14lbs.  ' 

Roof  over  the  "2814.  Wall-plates •>    bv  4 

one-pair  story  of     o  f-  H       "     «U 

the  remainder  uf  •••  •'*  "'"  •••  ""  "*"  •••       °     —  °- 

the  building.         :>  angle-ties  each  5  ft.  long        ...         ...         ...         ...  />    — 3 

One  dragon-piece  3  ft.  long      .5    —  2i 

Ridpcs  and  one  hip  rounded  for  lead J  J  —  h] 

Rafters  to  the  widest  span        4£  —  '2 

Ditto  to  the  narrowest  span 4~  —  '2 

■  «un,\       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  /     — —  -I 

Inch  yellow  deal  soffit-board  (i  ins.  wide. 

;|-in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2^  ins.  wide. 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  beneath  the  ties  ...  3    —  2 

Battening.  &r.  oflj, 5.  To   batten  all   the  external  brick-work  of  the  main 

building  with  J -in.  yellow  deal  2j  ins.  wide?  not  more  than  12  ins. 
apart. 

To  batten  out  the  attic  story  round  the  feet  of  the  rafters  as 
>hown  by  the  drawings,  with  fir  quarters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.  not  more 
than  12  ms.  apart. 


IAPTER  XXIV. 

Illns-  2816.  To  put  for  the  groined  ceilings  over  the  entrance-hall 

and  over  the  lobby  adjoining  to  the  principal  staircase,  cradling 
with  ribs  in  two  thicknesses  of  inch  yellow  deal,  and  all  requisite 
struts,  braces,  and  other  pro]>cr  appertenances. 

:ie  staves.  2817.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  Internal 

brickwork  proper  rebated  angle-staves  ;  those  used  in  the  stucco- 
work  are  to  be  beaded. 

rtered- parti-           2818.  Plates  carried  below  the  door-ways  where- 
as-^and*                 ever  Poss*hle       4J  by  4 

—2.)             Upper  plates      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4—4 

King-posts  and  queen-posts      ... 5    —  4 

Collar-plates  above  the  door-ways       4    —  4 

Door-posts  and  angle-posts       8  J  —  4 

Braces  framed  at  bottom  into  the  plates  and  at  top 

into  the  posts     8£  —  8} 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story        ...        —        ...  3    —  l£ 

tings.  2819.  To  skirt  the  best  three  rooms  on  the  ground-story 

with  skirting  18  ins.  high  consisting  of  double  plinth  14  ins.  high 
and  mouldings  7  ins.  girth,  with  all  proper  grounds  and  backings 
thereto. 

2820.  To  skirt  the  best  three  chambers,  the  entrance-hall, 
the  principal  stair-case,  and  the  passages,  and  lobbies  on  the 
ground-story  and  one-pair  story  of  the  main  building,  with  double 
rebated  plinth  3}  ins.  high  and  base-mouldings  4£  ins.  girth,  with 
all  proper  grounds  and  backings. 

2821.  To  skirt  with  inch  square  skirting  6  ins.  high  plugged 
to  the  walls,  all  the  remainder  of  the  rooms,  passages,  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  intended  to  be  plastered. 

dows.  2822.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  of  the  ground-story  and  one- 

pair  story  of  the  main  building,  with  2-in.  yellow  deal  lambs'- 
tongue  sashes,  double  hung  with  the  best  large  patent  lines,  brass 
axle-pulleys,  patent  spring  fastenings,  and  iron  weights,  in  deal 
cased-frames  with  English  oak  double  sunk  sills. 

2823.  To  fit  up  the  attic  South  window  with  2-in.  ovolo 
sashes  formed  according  to  the  drawings,  with  mitred  beads  and 
external  dressings ;  the  side-lights  are  to  be  hung  as  casements, 
and  arc  to  have  fastenings  to  each  window  value  5*. 

2824.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  throughout 
the  buildings  with  lA-in.  ovolo  sashes  double-hung,  with  the  best 
large  patent  lines,  iron  weights,  iron  axle-pulleys,  and  patent 
spring  fastenings,  in  deal  cased-frames  with  English  oak  sunk 
sills. 

**w-  2825.  To  put  to  all  the  windows  on  the  ground-story  of  the 

main  building,  to  the  windows  in  the  bows  on  the  one-pair  story 
of  the  main  building,  and  to  the  two  entrances  of  the  main  build- 
ing, 1^-in.  bead-flush  and  moulded  shutters  two  panels  high  to 
correspond  with  the  doors,  hung  in  two  heights,  with  strong  spring 
shutter-bars  ;  and  with  1  J-in.  proper  boxings  finished  with  avo\iV£. 

3r2 


•pahtit. 


2|-iu.  doors. 


2-in.  doorft. 


14  in  iluor> 


IMor-liiiin^ 


ings  to  comuixmd  with  those  of  the  architraves  round  the  doon ; 
inch  deal  lieau-flush  back-linings  two  panels  high  ;  1  j-in.  moulded 
backs,  elbows,  and  soffits  to  correspond  with  the  shutters  ;  beaded 
capping,  and  elbow-caps  ;  aide-linings  returned  outside  the  box- 
ing, and  all  other  requisite  fittings  complete. 

2820.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  on  the 
ground-story  with  lj-in.  clamped  shutters  with  ride-joints,  hong 
complete  with  inch  linings  finished  with  mouldings  like  those 
round  the  doors,  and  wainscot  dove-tailed  bars  with  cast-iron 
sockets. 

2827.  To  put  to  the  principal  two  external  door-wavs,  24-in. 
lambs'- ton  •rue  sashed  doors,  moulded  on  both  sides,  with  inch  deal 
panels,  and  hung  each  with  three  4-iu.  butt-hinges  and  with  other 
ironmongery  to  each  value  20c. 

2828.  To  put  to  all  the  other  external  door-ways  of  the 
bui Ming  2-in.  four-panel  bead-flush  and  square  doors  hung  each 
with  a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  other  ironmongery  value  13*. 

2829.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  door- ways  on  the 
ground-story  and  one-pair  story  of  the  main  building  2-in.  deal 
to u r-i mi  1  el  doors  with  3 -in.  deaf  panels  moulded  according  to  the 
drawings,  and  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  other 
irouiuuiigerv  value  10*. 

2830.  To  put  to  all  the  door-ways  of  the  Imsement-story. 
lj-iii.  four-panel  doors  bead-butt  on  both  sides,  hung  each  with  a 
pair  i if  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  fastenings  to  each  value  Is. 


2"»3I.  T11  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  door-ways  of  every 
kind  throughout  the  entire  building  with  lA-in.  four-panel  square 
framed  doors  with  :,'-in.  deal  panels  and  hung  each  with  a  pairuf 
3l-iu.  butt-hinges  and  other  ironmongery  value  10*. 


2832.  To  lit  ii])  all  the  door-ways  of  the  building  with  ll-io. 
framed  tongued  and  rebated  linings,  those  thereof  more  thau  10 
ins.  wide  framed  and  finished  to  correspond  with  the  respective 
doors  hunir  therein. 


1*  »UT  l*.l:«i  >. 


A:rliitrnvr»,"-N  •• 


Principal  stair 
rase. 


2K33.  To  put  to  the  basement-doorways  oak  projier  door- 
cases .j  ins.  by  4  ins.,  and  to  put  to  all  the  external  doorways 
throughout  the  building  fir  proper  door-cases  o  ins.  by  4  ins.  with 
oak  sill<  4  ins.  by  3 \  ins.  (The  oak  sill*  may  with  propriety  ht 
omitted,  and  the  duar-posts  mm/  be  inserted  in  stone  steps.  See 
f  1407.) 

2834.  To  put  on  both  sides  of  all  the  doors  above  the  base- 
ment-story throughout  all  the  buildings,  inch  yellow  deal  grooved 
grounds  4  J  ins.  wide  ;  to  put  all  round  all  the  doors  on  the  ground- 
>torv  and  one-pair  storv  of  the.  main  building,  moulded  architraves 
(i  ins.  wide  according  to  the  drawings  ;  and  to  put  all  round  ou 
both  sides  of  all  the  other  doors  throughout  the  whole  building 
mouldings  4  ins.  girth  luid  upon  the  grounds. 

2836.  To  construct  the  principal  stair-case  according  to  the 
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ck  staircase. 


laitl. 


drawings,  with  lj-in.  best  clean  yellow  deal  feather-tongued 
risers,  treads,  and  landings,  on  very  strong  bracketed  carriages, 
and  with  moulded  returned  nosing  ;  li-in.  string-boards  ;  1  J-in. 
beaded,  sunk,  and  mitred  outer-string  with  brackets  of  carved 
deal  (or  ofcaxt-iron,  at  the  cote  maybe ;)  1  J-in.  apron  linings  ;  best 
Spanish  mahogany  large  moulded  circular  and  ramped  hand-rail 
with  large  scroll  to  the  curtail  step  ;  and  dove-tailed  bar  balusters 
one  inch  square,  every  10th  baluster  being  of  wrought-iron. 

2886.  To  construct  the  back  stair-case  according  to  the 
drawings  with  1  }-in.  yellow  deal  steps,  risers,  and  landings,  fea- 
ther-tongued and  housed  into  2-in.  yellow  deal  string-boards, 
moulded  planceer ;  turned  and  framed  newels  3$  ins.  by  3 J  ins. ; 
deal  (or  real  wainscot,  at  the  cote  may  be,)  moulded  hand-rail  with 
mitred  caps  ;  and  dove-tailed  bar-balusters  1(  in.  square. 

2837.  To  fit  up  the  closets  shown  by  the  drawings  with  li- 
in.  four-panel  doors  finished  and  fitted  up  to  correspond  in  all 
respects  with  the  doorways  of  the  respective  rooms  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  fit  up  the 
closets  on  the  inside  thereof  with  one  hundred  feet  superficial  of 
inch  sh  el  ting  fixed  with  the  requisite  bearers. 

iter  Howts,  2838.  To  fit  up  the  two  water-closets  with  inch  fine  Spanish 

tern*,  privies,  mahoganv  framed  and  moulded  risers  and  clamped  and  moulded 
Haps  and'  frames,  inch  pencil-cedar  seats,  J  in.  Spanish  mahogany 
skirting  over  the  seats,  all  requisite  strong  bearers,  1  J-in.  yellow 
deal  pipe-casings  with  strong  rebated  and  beaded  grounds  lunges 
buttons  and  other  fastenings  complete ;  to  attend  upon  the  plumbers 
while  fixing  the  pipes  and  apparatus  ;  to  cut  all  requisite  holes  and 
find  and  perform  all  other  needful  work  and  labour  for  making  the 
water-closets  complete. 

2839.  To  fit  up  the  wash-hand  basin  in  the  water-closet  with 
a  Spanish  mahogany  inclosure  value  30*. 

2840.  To  put  in  the  water-closets  and  where  else  may  be 
directed,  three  dove-tailed  cistern-cases  of  2  in.  deal  each  to  con- 
tain 30  cubic  feet  of  water,  fixed  with  strong  bearers,  and  with  a 
ledged  cover  to  each  cistern  of  }  in.  yellow  deal  tongucd  and 
beaded. 

2841.  To  fit  up  each  of  the  privies  with  inch  clean  deal  scat 
riser  and  clamped  flap  and  frame,  with  all  requisite  bearers  skirtings 
and  other  fittings  complete. 


tting»  in  the 
itler  ■  pantry, 
/. 


2842.  To  fit  up  the  butler's  pantry  with  dresser  sink  and 
other  fittings  valuo  10/.     (A  wore  minute  description  of  these  fittings 
may  be  inserted :   but  employers  will  rarely  girt'  minute  directions 
for  such  fittings  sufficient  for  insertion  in  a  first  contract.) 


itchen  dresser,  2843.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  drawers  shelves 

guineas.  pot-board  and  fittings  complete  value  8  guineas. 


Ittings  in  the 
frier. 


2844.  To  fit  up  the  larder  with  1  j-in.  clean  deal  dresser-top 
2  ft.  fj  ins.  wide,  feather-tongued,  and  fixed  on  strong  framed  legs 
and  rails  ;  two  meat  rails  each  ft  ft.  long  of  wrought  fir  3'-ins.  by 


PART1L 

2  ins.,  suspended  by  wrought-iron  stirrups  ;  and  a  banging  sbdf 
of  lj-in.  clean  deal  10  ins.  wide  6  ft.  lung  and  suspended TaSso  by 
wrought-iron  stirrups. 

Sink  on  the  one-  2845.  To  put  on  the  one-pair  story  a  dove-tailed  sink  of  I  J-in. 

pair  mory.  deal,  and  to  inclose  the  same  with  1^-in.  deal  square  framed  front 

mid  door,  the  door  hung  with  3£-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  other 

ironmongery  value  7*. 


Fillings  in  office 
court. 


2846.  To  put  in  the  buildings  of  the  office-court  a  knife-board 
value  10,*.,  tind  un  inclosurc  and  other  fittings  to  the  cool-house 
and  wood-house  value  together  3/. 


2u/.  other  fittings.         2847.  To  provide  and  fix  such  other  fittings  of  the  value  of 
*J0/.  as  shall  be  bv  the  architect  directed. 


Jobbing-  woik. 

100  feet  cube  fir 
extra. 


(See  §  2719.) 
(See  §  27-20.) 


SMITH. 


Chimney-bars. 


AirjjraU-".. 


10  owt.  ties.  \-i\ 
(Si'i-  *  n:r#\ 


2848.  To  provide  for  each  of  the  fire-places  a  wrought-iron 
chimney-bar  3  ins.  by  £  in.  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

2849.  To  pro\ide  20  cast-iron  air-gratings  9  ins.  square  to 
l»e  lixed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

28.i0.  To  provide  10  cwt.  of  iron  in  such  ties  bolts  nuts  screws 
Mrnp<  stirrup-irons  and  other  light  wrought  and  ham mered  work 
as  mav  be  bv  the  architect  directed. 


1..  1\  T.  S.  ceil- 
illfTS.  &c. 


PLASTERER. 


28.il.  To  lath  plaster  float  and  set  ceilings  to  the  whole  of 
the  irroiuul-storv  and  one-pair  story  of  the  main  building,  including 


latn  piaster  tinat  ami  set  i 
v  and  one-pair  story  of  the 
the  soflit  of  the  principal  stair-case. 


Troweieii  stucco.  28.i2.  To  execute  all  the  sides  of  the  dining-room,  principal 

>tair-ca*et  entrance-hall,  and  the  lobbies  therewith  connected,  uf 
the  main  building,  with  the  best  floated  troweled  stucco. 


Uroincti  cciiiiur.  28,5:J.  To  execute  in  gauged  stuff  the  groined  ceilincrs  of  the 

entrance-hall  ami  of  the  inner  lobby  on  the  ground-story. 

L.  r.  F.  s.  sidv.s.  28.i4.  To  lath  plaster  float  and  set  all  the  partitions  and  the 

battening  of  the  sides  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  main  building. 


n.  F.  h. 


285.i.  To  render  float  and  set  all  the  un-battened  brick-work 
of  the  main  building. 


L.  T.  S.  tviliuj?s. 
Art. 


28.50.  To  lath  plaster  and  set  in  an  even  and  correct  manner 

9 
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the  ceilings  strings  and  quartered-partitions  throughout  all  the 
remainder  of  the  building. 

I.  2657.  To  render  and  set  in  an  even  and  correct  manner  all 

the  internal  brick-work  of  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

rices,  ic.  2858.  To  execute  the  following  plaster  cornices  and  enrich- 

ments : 

Plain  cornices  to  the  best  three  rooms  on  the  ground  story  16 
ins.  girth,  with  three  enrichments  thereto  girth  together 
9  ins. 

Plain  cornices  to  the  entrance-hall,  principal  stair-case,  all  the 
lobbies  of  the  main  building,  and  to  all  the  rooms  on  the 
one-pair  story  of  the  main  building  12  ins.  girth. 

Five  enriched  flowers  with  frames  in  the  ceilings  of  the  ground 
story  each  value  5/. 

iries.  2859.  To  provide  and  execute  all  the  requisite  lathing  and 

counter-lathing :  all  the  laths  are  to  be  heart  of  fir  lath-and-half 
laths  free  from  sap-wood. 

2860.  To  execute  all  requisite  beads,  quirks,  and  arrises  ;  to 
stucco  all  the  internal  reveals  ;  to  perform  all  requisite  dubbing 
out ;  to  find  all  proper  additional  thicknesses  ;  and  to  form  all 
needful  mitres. 

({  2861.  To  whiten  all  the  ceilings  cornices  and  enrichments 

throughout  the  buildings  (or  to  colour  the  same  as  the  case  may 
be). 

uring.  2862.  To  colour  of  a  tcint  of  stone-colour  as  shall  be  directed 

all  the  plastered  walls  and  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
where  the  same  are  not  papered. 

B-irkiting.  2863.  To  stop  neatly  and  lime-whiten  twice  all  the  internal 

brick-work  of  the  basement  story,  and  such  of  the  other  internal 
brick-work  of  the  building  as  is  not  herein  directed  to  be  plas- 
tered ;  to  lime-whiten  in  like  manner  the  timbers  and  soffit  of 
the  flooring  above  the  basement  story,  and  the  timbers  and  soffit 
of  the  roots  over  the  small  office-buildings  round  the  yard  or 
court. 


PLUMBER. 

cut-lead  2864.  To  lay  all  the  flats,  gutter-boards,  chimney-gutters, 

gutter*,  and  and  valleys,  with  the  best  cast-lead  of  equal  thickness,  weight  full 

VlJad,  attki  7  ^D8« to  tnc  ^oot  superficial,  turned  up  full  6  ins.  against  all  brick- 

■Mf  bi.j        work  and  other  perpendicular  sides,  and  turned  up  full  1 0  ins. 

against  the  rafters  :  all  the  flats  are  to  be  laid  with  rolls  not  more 

than  2  ft.  8  ins.  apart,  and  the  lead  to  the  valleys  is  to  be  full 

20  ins.  wide. 

milied-lead  2865.  To  put  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide  round 

infi.  all  the  gutters  and  flats  where  requisite. 


^^  i.  To  cover  all  the  lii[»  anrl  ridges  n 

^       •"•"■  ]g  ^  nidp,  properly  secured. 

EfcaiaUllial  8867.    To  put   stcp-dashings   of  A  lb.  1 

■J**"""*        If  in*,  wide,  to  the  emds  of  the  rriols  whore   the  sumti  gable  a 

rale  against  the  brick-work.     (See  Index  for  fillet*  of  brick-»url 

■Ml  mat  onry .) 

Awrntf-  2868.  To  put  ill  round  the   projecting:  eaves  of  the  ra 

i1*™*"  building  neat  AJ-in.  iemiclrcular  guttering  of  copper,  weiirln  _ 

on.  to  toe  foot  superficial,  fixed  on  sufficient  wrought-iron  brat-Leu. 

j"""""-  2869.  To  nut  to  all  the  r< 

ing  44a.  vast-iron  guttering',  jointed  with  white-lead,  and  fiicd 

upon  strong  wrought. iron  brackets. 

CMImR.W.  2870.  To  provide  and  fix  the  following  stacks  of 

*■  rain-water  pipe*  continued  from  the  too&  quite  down  into  u» 

drains,  and  with  haadi  and  aboea  complete. 

Five  stacks  from  the  principal  roof  3j-  ins.  bore. 
Four  (tacks  from  the  other  roofs  S  ins.  bore. 

IHntoM.  3871.  To  fit  no  the  two  water^loMta  with  tt 

f"  la**.)         Bmmuh's  patent  valve  apparatus,  with  blue  b 


e  apparatu 

lead,    soil-1 


1-pipes  of  10  lb.  lead,  soil-box,  J-m.  service-pipe,  i 


2872.  To  line  with  lead  the  three  cisterns,  the  botu 
thereof  with  cast-lead,  10  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  the  at 
thereof  with  milled-lcnd  5  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial  i  to  lav  at 
the  water  to  the  several  cisterns  with  sufficient  inch  strong  kad 
service-pipe,  with  cocks,  and  other  proper  fittings  complete ;  r~J 
to  put  to  each  cistern  a  strong  lead  1^-in.  waste-pipe. 

2873.  To  put  in  the  lower  water-closet  a  blue  wash-Is— 
basin  with  washer,  plug,  and  l£-in.  atrong  waste-pipe  :  and  tolaj 
on  the  water  thereto  with  j-in.  strong  lead  pipe,  cock,  and  ■ 
other  proper  fittings  and  apperte nances  complete  ;  to  line  fhl 
sink  on  the  one-pair  story  and  the  sink  in  the  butler's  pM 
with  lead  the  same  as  described  to  the  cisterns  ;  andlayoui 
water  thereto,  as  described  to  the  lower  water-closet ;  to  | 
thereto  and  to  the  scullery-sink  2-in.  atrong  waste-pipes  with  hi 
bell  grates. 

2874.  To  provide  and  fix  a  3-in.  lilting  engine  pump  ■ 
brass  barrel  worth  not  less  than  £10,  and  put  from  the  well  i 
hundred  feet  run  of  IJ-in.  very  strong  auction  pipe  with  jd 
complete. 


't.  aitta  lead-  2875.  To  provide  under  the 

lead-Hurt  including  labour  and  all  proper  materials,  to  be  nsed  : 
'  such  additional  works  as  the  architect  may  direct ;  deduct! 
however  is  to  be  made  for  the  same  if  not  used  after  the  rate 
per  cwt.  including  the  labour  and  all  material*  hi  fa 
the  same  ;  and  to  provide  and  fix  all  additional  extra  lead-wan 
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the  kind  above-described  at  the  like  price  of 
including  the  labour  and  the  requisite  other  materials. 


per  ewt, 


PAINTER. 


ration. 


•\  in  oil. 


2876.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every 
part,  and  prepare  properly  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  the 
wood-work  and  the  other  works  intended  to  be  painted. 

2877.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 
internal  and  external  wood-works  and  iron-works,  all  the  stucco, 
and  all  the  other  works  where  all  the  said  works  are  usually 
painted. 

tionof  2878.  To  paint  the  walls  of  the  principal  stair-case  and  of 

» marble  to   the  entrance-hall  and  of  the  lobbies  adjoining  thereto,  in  the 
•"«&.''"  most  artist  like  manner  in  imitation  of  sienna  marble,  lined  out 

with  masonry-jointing,  and  varnished  twice  with  the  best  copal. 


doori. 


"U- 


ral  colour*. 


2870.  To  finely  comb  and  grain  in  imitation  of  wainscot  in  the 
most  artist  like  manner,  and  varnish  twice  with  the  best  copal,  both 
sides  of  all  the  doors  on  the  ground-story  of  the  main  building. 

2880.  To  flat  extra  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be 
directed,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  stucco-work,  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  wood-work  of  the  ground-storv  and  of  the 
one-pair  story  of  the  main  building  :  the  joiner's  work  of  the  best 
three  rooms  on  the  ground-story  is  to  be  finished  in  three  teints. 

2881.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  on  the  on tside'  thereof 
with  dark  purple-brown  ;  the  other  plain  painting  is  to  be  in 
general  finished  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour,  drab,  or  brown,  as 
may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 


'lass. 


U*, 


inp.  A.t. 


GLAZIER. 


2882.  To  glaze  all  the  windows  and  lights  of  the  ground- 
story  and  one-pair  story  of  the  main  building  with  the  best  New- 
castle crown  glass. 

2883.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  lights 
throughout  the  building:  with  good  clear  second  Newcastle  crown 
glass. 

2884.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 
bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect 
immediately  before  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  as  complete. 

;i  s— 497 


PAPBR-HANGER. 

nayaaehm.  '2886.    To   prepare   properly  all   I  ho  walls   intcudcil  tu  Ik 

papered,  mid  to  firing  tin;  shuip  out  tu  a  proper  Tact;. 

Iknrtunon  2886.    To  underline  with  atroog  WItridgMnar  aad  haaf 

SJ'Sa'T'    -if1  figured  paper,  raloe  IM  par  yard,  with  border  at  tap  awl 
jgifSr*    bottom  «1»  eTper  ymrd,  theSrbole  c/the  dzaariaaTOsnead 
the  study. 

IntK^luMta,  9887.    To  underline  with  etroaa-  nrfarfabre-papcr  and  heat 

>«»***■*■*  with  figured  paper,  nine  84  par  yard,  and  border  value  Si  par 

wEmlE%tm  jvd,  U»  two  water-closeti  and  tha  wbote  of  the   boat  Area 

■LWAwfct  chambers, .  and  the  loblnea  draaahg  room  and   cioaoti  thereto 


fcnk  itkir-we.  2888.  To  hang  with  figured  paper,  tsIoo  id.  par  yard,  cat 

fitfESt  clow,  tha  whole  of  the  bad  staircase  and  tho  whole  of  tha 
■*■-"""*  reaaliider  of  the  chamber*  oa  tha  oae-pair  atory,  and  el  rh*   ( 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A  Specification  of  the  several  artificers'  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  and  am- 

pleiefy  finishing  a  new  small  Chukch  of  Chapel  upon  a  certain  plot  of  ground  st 

,  in  the  parish  of     -  ,  according  to 

the  drawings  hereunda-  enumerated,  and  according  to  such  directions  and  fisrinct 

., — »__  u  IMy  fog  ffa  architect  be  gaen. 


Schedule  of  Working^trawingi  referred  to  in  this  Specification,    (See  §  986.) 

No.  1.  Plan  of  the  site  of  the  building. 

2.  Plan  of  the  foundations. 

3.  Plan  of  the  ground  story. 

4.  Plan  of  the  naked  walls. 
i.  Plan  of  the  galleries. 

li.  Plan  of  tho  roofs.  , 

7.  Elevation  of  the  principal  Western  or  Entrance  Front. 

8.  Elevation  of  the  flanks. 

9.  Elevation  of  the  East  or  Chancel  end. 

10.  Section  from  North  to  South  towards  the  Chancel. 

11.  Section  from  South  to  North  towards  the  Tower. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  from  West  to  East. 

13.  Construction  of  the  galleries. 

14.  Trusses  of  the  principal  roof. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


BRICKLAYER. 


Level  founda- 
tion*. 


Rubbtah. 


2889.  To  level  the  ground  of  the  intended  site  for  the 
building  and  beat  down  the  same  hard. 

2890.  To  procure  and  shoot  about  the  intended  foundations, 
sufficient  hard  rubbish  in  order  to  raise  the  ground  for  the  extent 
of  10  feet  upon  the  surface  on  every  side  beyond  the  intended 
artificial  foundation  hereafter  described,  and  for  the  height  of  six 
feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  building- 
plot;  to  fill  up  in  like  manner  with  hard  rubbish  the  internal  part 
of  the  building,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  present 
lowest  level  of  the  ground  ;  to  pour  water  from  time  to  time  at 
every  6  ins.  in  depth  of  the  rubbish  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
same. 

(This  was  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  a  low  situation, 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  ground  should  be  raised  consider- 
ably in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  building.) 

Artificial  found.*-  2891.  To  make  an  artificial  foundation  for  the  entire  building, 

lion.  iS*c  Index.)  3  ft    jn  ^^  and  2  ft    3  Jns    wi(k,r   thnn    t,|fl    lowrt   C0||M0   of 

footings  of  all  the  several  walls  and  foundations ;  also  under  the 
entire  surface  of  the  tower,  and  under  the  iron  columns  and  other 
parts  as  shown  by  the  working  foundation-plan :  the  artificial 
foundation  is  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  following  materials, 
viz.,  one  seventh  part  by  measure  of  the  best  fresh  quick  Dorking 
stone-lime  beaten  to  fine  powder,  and  six  seventh  parts  bv  mea- 
sure of  stone  coarse  ballast  and  fine  ballast  unscreened  ;  t\\e  bal- 
last and  the  lime  are  to  be  mixed  together  regularly  in  small 
quantities,  and  when  properly  united  and  while  yet  hot  are  to  bo 
poured  or  shot  from  scaffolding  so  as  to  fall  not  less  than  10  ft. 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  work,  in  layers  of  not  more  than  (>  ins. 
deep  as  shall  be  bv  the  architect  directed,  till  the  whole  founda- 
tion round  the  building  reaches  the  height  or  depth  of  3  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  ground.. 


Digging. 


Clear  away 
rubbiftb. 


ic  bed  of  the  ground.. 

2892.  To  dig  out  the  ground  or  rubbish  wherever  may  be 
requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the  building  according  to  the 
design. 

2898.  To  clear  out  of  the  building  from  time  to  time,  all 
rubbish  which  may  accrue  within  the  same  by  reason  of  any  works 
of  any  kind  which  may  be  carried  on  therein ;  and  to  leave  the 
whole  of  the  building  and  the  pint  of  ground  upon  which  the 
same  is  to  stand,  at  the  rendering  up  of  the  same  finally  as  com- 

Iilete,  clear  and  free  from  rubbish  and  useless  materials  of  every 
dnd. 

Notice  to  District-  (See  §  987.) 

■urreyor,  &c. 

Scaffolding  mate-  2894.  To  provide,  fix,  maintain,  alter  from  time  to  time  as 

rial*,  *c.  may  qc  required  by  the  various  workmen,  and  finally  remove  and 

cart  away  when  so  directed,  all  manner  of  sufficient  sate  and  con- 
venient scaffolding,   with    all   requisite   poles,   putlogs,   ledgers, 

3  s  2 


PAST  IL 

boards,  wedges,  cords,  ropes,  pulleys,  ladders,  and  other  things 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  all  the  works  of  every  kind 
soever  in  aiid  about  the  building. 

Waivr,  \c  '2895.  To  draw  off,  pump,  and  remove  away  from  the  build- 

ing, all  injurious  slop,  soft  soil,  and  water,  which  may  come  in  upon 
or  about  the  same  by  rain  or  otherwise ;  and  to  make  good  all 
damage  which  may  occur  thereby  to  the  brick-work  foundations 
and  other  works. 

General  iirtik-  2896.  To  execute  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrying  into 

J90— i.)(St  '*      effect  and  for  completing  the  building  and  all   its  appertenances 

according  to  the  drawings  and  under  the  directions  of  the  architect. 

Rough  archcH.  i£897.  To  turn  arches  and  counter-arches  according  to  the 

drawings  and  wherever  else  the  same  can  be  put;  the  arches  are 
in  all  eases  to  be  turned  quite  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
respective  walls  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  4  ins.  of  the  faced 
work,  and  the  spandrils  and  heads  of  the  blank  recesses  in  the 
walls  are  to  be  filled  in  afterwards  to  the  soffits  of  the  arches. 

Vaulting  of  altar.  2898.  To  turn  in  brickwork  the  vaulting  over  the  altar;  aud 

to  fill  up  the  spandrils  in  solid  brick-work  to  the  height  shown  by 
the  drawings.     (Sec  §§  508  and  2528.) 

l-"uev  Ac.  2899.  To  properly  turn  parget  aud  core  the  flue  of  the  ves- 

try-chimney and  the  four  other  Hues  in  the  side  walls  of  the  build- 
ing; and  to  put  under  the  slab  of  the  vestry  fire-place  a  4-iu. 
brick  fender  12  ins.  high. 

lifiuiuiis.  \r.  2900.  To  bed  and  point   all  the  bond-timber,   wood-bricks, 

templets,  and  other  1  lungs  so  requiring,  iu  and  about  every  part  of 
the  building;  to  bed  and  point  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the 
door-frames ;  and  to  rill  iu  with  brick-work  behind  all  stone-work 
and  between  all  joists  and  other  timbers. 

ivis.  .\t.  uiiiIit  2901.  To  build  the  piers  and  other  brick-work  for  the  sujv 

11. m  milium*.       pnft  nf  the  iron  columns,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  font,  as  slumn 

I'llli'lt.  if  nlilli!  1         »i  I  • 

L,k......ii..i.i.       ,,v  the  drawings. 

I-,,!*  miii.-i  2902.  To  pul  under  all  the  sleepers  beneath  tin*  floors,  brick 

«i««t«,«*  piers  not   more  than  tt  ft.  apart.  9  ins.  square,  and  three  courv* 

nigh,  and  with  one  course  of  brick-work  13£  ins.  square  l>eneath 

the  same. 

»•  ■     "  ,,u  lo  290:1.  To  build  4-in.  brick  walls  12  ins.  high,  to  reecho  the 

lateral  joint.-,  of  all  the  paving. 


,    ■.-(. 


2904.  To  build  9-in.  brick  piers  .*>  courses  high  to  support 
I  he  external  steps  ;  the  vestry -door  is  to  have  two  piers  ;  each  ef 
1  he  three  doors  i*  to  have  three  piers. 

2905.  To  brick-nog  the  partition  between  the  bodv  of  the 
t-liureh  and  the  \estrv. 

290(i.  To  put  to  all  the  external  openings  throughout  the 
Imililiim.  arches  according  to  the  drawings,  formed  of  white  bricks 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Splays  and  jamba. 


Moulded  plinth. 


Moulded  cor- 
nice*. &r. 


Facings. 

2  rod*  of  brick- 
work extra. 

Bricki. 


Mortar. 


Grouting. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 

Reparation  of 
accident*,  &c. 
(See  }H33and 
1111. 1 


Jobbing- work. 


moulded  in  the  clay  ami  burnt  to  wedged  shapes  to  suit  the 
respective  openings,  and  dressed  neatly,  in  the  manner  practised 
ut  Chelmsford  and  elsewhere  ;  all  the  arches  arc  to  be  9  ins. 
wide  on  the  face  beyond  the  outer  ro veals. 

2907.  To  put  to  all  the  external  jainbs  of  the  building1  and 
at  the  quoins  of  the  ei^rht  small  octagonal  turrets,  white  bricks 
moulded  in  the  clay  and  burnt  to  the  shape  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings, and  dressed  3lightly  and  rubbed  as  occasion  may  require  to 
perfect  surfaces. 

2908.  To  put  outside  the  building  upon  the  plinth,  a  course 
of  white  bricks  moulded  in  the  clay  and  burnt  to  the  shape  shown 
by  the  drawings. 

2909.  To  put  all  round  the  building  beneath  the  battlements 
and  also  up  the  gables,  a  cornice  of  white  bricks  moulded  in  the 
clay  and  burnt  to  the  shape  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  to  put  a 
similar  cornice  Ixmcath  the  situation  intended  for  a  dock-dial,  and 
to  put  similar  brick  cornices  to  gird  round  all  the  eight  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  several  heights  shown  by  the  drawings. 

2910.  To  put  to  each  of  the  two  buttresses  near  the  tower 
and  to  each  of  the  ten  small  angle  buttresses  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower,  water-tables  of  white  bricks  as  the  cornice  above 
described.     (If  these  be  made  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  see  Index.) 

(See  $'$  &j8— 60  and  867.) 

(See  J  1007.) 

(See  $  1008.) 

(See  $  1009.) 

2911.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  grouted  with 
liquid  mortar  at  every  alternate  course  thereof,  particular  care 
being  taken  that  the  facings  of  the  work  shall  not  be  stained. 

(See  $j  353—363  and  1010.) 

2912.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  to  be  built  inclining  in- 
wardly according  to  the  drawings;  all  the  other  walls  are  to  be 
built  level  and  perpendicular,  and  should  any  damage  occt#  there- 
to by  accident,  settlement,  or  otherwise  within  12  calendar  months 
from  the  time  of  the  building  and  works  being  delivered  up  as 
complete,  the  contractor  is  to  make  the  same  good  at  his  own 
expense,  as  shall  be  by  the  architect  directed. 

(See  $  1011.) 


2  rourve*  of  3- in. 
paving  IS  ft. 
square  undtr 
tower. 


MASON.     (See  0$  2<ij— 2!».) 


2913.  To  put  under  the  foundation  of  the  tower  two  com- 
plete courses  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  each  course  thereof 

9 


18  feet  nwn,  tod  with  the  joint*  then 
upon  i  :n  n  other  as  much  as  possible. 

■  •motmwi-Ib.  2914,  To  lay  round  and  under  the  foundations  at  til  the 

►■*•■■■•  wans.     Willi  of  the  building,  two  courses  of  S-in.  Yorkshire  »toue  patiag 

M  described  for  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  and   of  the  width 

■hown  by  the  pUn  of  the  foundations  and  by  tho  other  drawing*. 

4-tn.  partef  li  8913.  To  put  under  each  of  the  1G  cast-iron  columns  a  pirn 

SdJ?tJi?""       of  *■*>■  Yorkshire  atone  IS  loa,  by  IS  ina. 

esfaauu. 

Hmkruki  291«.  To  put  to  the  twelve  buttress**  at  the  flanks  of  ihs 

aHmta.nn.  building,  and  to  the  two  inner  buttresses  at  the  front  oftbetwtU- 
Ing,  wstcr-tables  of  Portland  atone-  moulded  according  to  He 
drawings :  each  wafer-table  b  to  be  IS  ina.  long,  IS  ins.  broad, 
and  15  ins.  high. 

>4J 

body  of  the  church  a  lower  water-table  of  T 

long1,  19  ina.  broad,  and  S  ina.  high,  and  an 

Portland  atone  18  ina.  long  In  front,  IS  ina.  hig"h\  S  ft.  9  ina.  I 

in  flank,  moulded  in  front,  and  aunk  out  on  the  top. 


Watsr-tabW  S018.  To  cope  the  whole  of  tbe  battlements,  parapets,  ■ 

••a**  gables   with   Portland  atone  water-tabling,  two  blocks  of    ** 

may  lie  cut  diagonally  out  of  atone  12  ins.  by  9  ina., 
the  whole  throated  and  moulded  according  to  the    !&$■%>; 
drawings:  the  copings  to  the  battlements  and  to  tbe    W'-kj^f. 
embrasure?  between  the  same  are  to  be  each  in  oi 

atone  ;  all  the  other  copings  are  to  bo  in  length 

long  as  possible,  and  are  to  be  plugged  with  lead.  Note,  that 
the  W  dements  to  the  tower  will  require  the  water-tables,  to  b» 
sunk  out  or  the  solid  stone,  at  the  angles  of  the  embrasures,  where 
tho  perpendiotilar  wtiter-tablings  mitre  therewith. 

Ksr-itonct  2919.  To  put  to  all  tin-  windows  and  external  door-ways  key- 

(if  snj).  stones  of  Portland  stone,  of  the  sizes  shown  by  the  drawings,  and  of 

the  thickness  of  the  whole  of  the  external  reveals.and  moulded  to 

the  forms  of  the  arches. 

»  ehunixy-upi.  4920.  To  put  to  each  of  the  three  pointed  gables,  a  chimney- 

cap  of  Portland  stone,  to  suit  tho  form  of  tbe  water-tables  aid 
gables,  but  B  ins.  wider  than  the  water-table,  in  order  to  cotei 
over  the  top  of  the  Hue.  and  of  height  and  width  sufficient  for  the 
width  of  the  flue,  and  the  rake  of  the  gable  ;  each  chimney-cap  is 
to  be  cut  through  for  the  chimney-flue  to  pass  out  of  the  same. 

iHiII'im"11""1  2921.  To  put  to  the  ten  small  angle  buttresses,  at  the  lower 

bnttnnet-  Per'  (■*  tbsj  lower,  upper  water-tables  of  Portland  stone,  each  9 ina 

long,  12  ins.  deep,  and  G  ins.  high. 

is  giUi-hcadi  to  2922.  To  put  to  each  of  tbe  ten  small  angle-buttresses,  at  tbe 

™"°-  lower  part  of  the  tower,  a  Portland  stone  gable  trois-feuille-head 

wtoul.-Ih  aeoonBllg  to  the  drawings.  !5  ins.  high,  15  ins.  wide,  and 

12  ins.  deep. 

WMH-lable  liUS 

pal' wlaoawsac"  8923-  Tn  PM  M  Mcn  °r  the   10  principal  windows  of  the 

tm>  bod/.  body  and  stair-eases  of  tbe  church,  a  throated  water-tnbie  sff  - 
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Portland  stone,  5  ft.  4  ins.  long,  18  ins.  high,  and  in  three  beds 
each  6  ins.  high  and  7  J  ins.  wide  :  Note,  that  two 
beds  may  be  cut  out  of  stone  10J  ins.  wide,  thus : 
The  upper  bed  of  each  sill  is  to  be  in  one  stone. 

indow*.  29-24.  To  put  to  each  of  the  three  altar-windows,  a  water- 

tuble-sill,  of  description  similar  to  those  last  described  j  but  con- 
sisting" of  only  two  beds  of  stone. 

windows.  2925.  To  put  to  each  of  the  five  principal  windows  of  the 

tower  Portland  stone  throated  sills  as  to  the  altar,  but  with  each 
of  the  two  beds  9$  ins.  wide,  instead  of  7£  ins. 

vinduwg,  2926.  To  put  to  each  of  the  three  small  gable-windows,  to  the 

window,  small  belfry-window,  to  the  three  transept-windows,  and  to  the 
iLIL-win- two  aisle- windows  by  the  altar,  'a  Portland  stone  throated  water- 
altar,       table  sill  8  ins.  by  6  ins. 

v*  over  2927.  To  put  to  each  of  the  two  windows  over  the  stair-case 

■case        doors,  a  Portland  stone  water-table-sill,  wrought  out  of  the  solid, 

2  ft.  high  and  8  ins.  bed. 

-muUiouK         (See  Index.) 

I  steps.  2928.  To  put  to  each  of  the  four  external  doors,  three  rubbed 

Yorkshire  stone  steps  ( or  steps  of  Craig-teith  stone,  as  the  ease  may 
be)  scantling,  12  ins.  by  6  ins.,  back-jointed,  and  cut  out  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  door-cases. 

heads  2929.  To  put  to  the  angle-turrets  of  the  bell-tower,   four 

Portland  stone  canopy  heads,  or  ogive  domes,  each  in  three  pieces, 
wrought  according  to  the  drawings,  the  lower  bed  thereof  to  be 

3  ft.  C  in.  by  3  ft.  G  in.  and  1  ft.  3  in.  high,  the  middle  bed  thereof 
to  be  3  ft.  by  3ft.,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  the  upper  bed  thereof 
to  be  1  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  9  ins.,  and  1  ft.  9  ins.  high. 

in  kw,  2930.  To  put  at  the  top  of  each  ogive  dome  a  copper  spike, 

2  ft.  G  ins.  long,  inserted  15  ins.  deep  and  run  with  lead  into  the 
stone-work. 

Each  bed  of  the  canopy  heads,  or  ogive  domes,  is  to  be 
secured  from  sliding  by  two  strong  copper  plugs,  let  into  tho 
horizontal  joints  thereof. 

to  small  2931.  To  put  to  the  small  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles  of 

the  transepts,  four  heads  of  Portland  stone,  wrought  according  to 
the  drawings,  each  consisting  of  a  lower  bed  2  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and 
1  ft.  G  in.  high,  and  an  upper  bed  1  ft.  G  ins.  by  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  1  ft. 
G  in.  high,  the  upper  and  the  lower  stones  of  the  turret-heads  arc  to 
be  secured  by  two  strong  copper  plugs,  at  each  horizontal  joint 
thereof. 

one  in  2932.  To  put  all  round  the  tower  beneath  the  bell-ehaml)er 

windows,  two  courses  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  close 
jointed,  and  wrought  and  throated  in  front  according  to  the 
sketch,  the  upj>cr  course  thereof  1  ft.  9£  ins.  wide,  the  lower 
course  thereof  1  ft.  7  ins.  wide  :  and  to  let  into  the  Yorkshire- 
stone  the  eight  collars  of  the  chain-bar. 


2933.  ['litis  is  iriveii  rather  a*  an  etample  fur  reprehension  .J 
■  .  tW  w  of  Yorkshire  stone  for  such  a  pu{MMB  :  what  (Act  frort 

ha  in  separating  the  layers  of  such  stono 
madded    edges    of  the    floorings,   of   the   stone     vrrandsh  in 
'  from  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane>  house  iu  Lincoln's  lun  Field* 

■    ■  which   fashioned  m  ornamental  HrJBp-aDllUta,    ut   shivered 

pace*.] 

■bI-mw  to  2934.  To  put  in  the  brick-work  of  the  tower  four  pi«*»  i* 

■toftarWttam.  ate  Yorkshire  atone  paving,  each  1  ft.  2  to.  by  1  ft.  10}  ins.,  »nd 

etch  with  •  strong hlnga-hook  to  receive  the  doors  leading  ■-■L 

roof,  nud  rebated  out  and  worked  with  fair  edges- 

9936.  To  pave  with  robbed  21-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  in 

—'-wane*  of  the  churrh, 

except  the  attar,  the 


regular 
and  H>! 


.       t  to  the  vestry  fire-place*  lj-in.  V 

jajDbja  aod  ahelF,  6  ins.  wide,  chamfered  on  the  edges,  m 
Portland  atone  mantle,  7}  int.  wide,  chamfered  on  the  c 
cut  out  2  ins.  to  the  form  of  a  flat  Gothic  arch;  to  pot  to  1 
fire-place  also  a  2-in.  Portland  atone  chimney-stab  2  ft.  by  4 
and  a  rubbed  Yorkshire  atone  hearth,  2  ft.  6  id*,  by  i  ft.  I J  b. 

Font.  2937.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  baptistry,  a  font  of  Ft 

atone,  iu  only  three  pieces  wrought  (and  carved  at  the  caic  mmpir] 
according  to  the  drawings. 

Ouiity  or  itit  2938.  The  whole  of  the  stone  is  to  be  bard,  and  of  the  very 

«om,*c.  best  quality  free  from  shakes,  rents,  and  all  other  defects  j  tht 

whole  of  the  stone  is  to  be  laid  so  as  for  pressure  to  consolidate 

the  atone  in  the  natural  way  of  its  bed,  ana  is  to  be  from  the  oust 

approved  quarries. 

Rectify  lUmige.  2939.  To  rectify  ail  damage  of  every  kind  which  may  awe 

from  any  cause  whatsoever  to  any  portion  of  the  stone-work :  to 
cut  out  for  alt  mortises,  tenons,  iron-work,  and  wherever  eke 
may  be  requisite. 

Wo*  to  ba  2940.  The  whole  of  the  mason's  work  is  to  be  cleaned  off  ■■■ 

th™omirteuOn  of  "mdJately  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  other  works  of  the  contract. 


2941.  To  provide  10  ft.  cube  of  Portland  stone,  properly 
aueht  with  plain  work  in  addition  to  the  stone  required  for  tht 
i  of  the  building  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  fa 


the  same  where  the  architect  may  direct ;  but  the  value  of  all 
such  of  the  said  10  ft.  cube  of  stone,  as  shall  not  be  so  directed  to 
be  used,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum,  which  would  otherwise 
become  due  to  the  contractor  after  tho  rate  of         per  cubic  font. 


SLATER.    (See  $$542— 3.) 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Pointing. 


Reparation. 


queen  slates,  nailed  with  strong  copper  nails :  the  slates  are  to  be 
18  ins.  wide  and  in  length  commencing  36  ins.  long  at  the  gutters 
and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  ridges  to  80  ins.  long :  the 
whole  of  the  slating  is  to  be  laid  with  proper  similar  bond  and 
jointing  as  well  at  the  ridges  as  elsewhere,  and  is  to  be  lapped 
J3J  ins.  at  the  very  least. 

■ 

2942.  To  point  the  inside  of  all  the  slating  with  stone-lime 
mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

2943.  To  repair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect  all  damage 
which  may  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  the  slating, 
and  to  leave  the  same  perfect  at  the  opening  of  the  church. 


Hoard. 


Office  forclerk-of- 
the-works. 

New  materials. 


Timber  and  deals. 

Sundries. 

Bond  timber. 
(See  *  1038.) 


Chain-plate. 


Other  bond. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  337— 40.) 

2944.  To  put  up,  maintain,  and  clear  away  when  so  directed 
sufficient  substantial  hoarding  6  ft.  high  to  inclose  the  whole  of 
the  site  of  the  intended  church  and  of  the  works  thereof. 

(See  §  2574.) 
(Sec  $  1029—30.) 
(See  §  1031.) 
(See  $  1032—3.) 

2945.  To  put  all  round  the  walls  of  the  bodv  of  the  church 
and  baptistry  three  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  4  ins.  by 
*2\  ins.  to  receive  the  wall-linings  of  the  ground-story. 

To  put  all  round  the  walls  of  the  church  and  transepts  above 
the  gallery-floor  thereof  three  complete  tiers  of  similar  bond- 
timber,  the  upper  tier  where  the  same  crosses  the  windows  is  to 
be  left  in  and  is  to  be  wrought  and  rounded  to  form  a  hand-rail. 

To  put  round  the  vestry-room  two  complete  tiers  of  similar 
fir  bond-timber. 

2946.  To  put  a  complete  chain-plate  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  round 
the  entire  body  of  the  church  and  round  the  transepts  and  the 
stair-cases  thereof  at  the  height  of  the  gallery-floor,  the  chain- 
plate  is  to  be  wrought  at  all  the  parts  thereof  which  cross  the 
windows. 

2947.  No  chain-plate  xhould  ever  be  built  within  the  body 
of  a  ivallt  more  especially  if  near  the  ground  ;  many  buildings 
have  been  ruined  by  the  rotting  of  chain^plates, 

2948.  To  put  bond-timber  4  ins.  by  2i-ins.  wherever  requisite 
for  fixing  the  stair-cases. 

All  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  lapped  6  ins.  at  least  at  all  the 
joins  therein,  and  is  to  l>e  properly  halved  spiked  and  dove-tailed  : 
the  bond  timber  is  to  t>c  in  the  greatest  possible  lengths  and  no 
short  pieces  of  bond  are  to  be  admitted  in  any  part  of  the  work, 
except  to  narrow  breaks  in  the  brick-work. 

3  t— 505 


■    H 


Wood-bricks. 


Lintels.    (See) 
1041.) 


Doorcases. 


Case  up  stone- 
work. 


Centering. 


Moulds,  &-c. 


Fix  Iron-work. 


part  a 

2949.  To  put  to  each  of  the  80  principal  openings  of  the 
building  16  wood-bricks  4  ins.  by  2^-ins.  and  9  ins.  long  ;  to  pat 
tf>  each  of  the  other  openings  8  similar  wood-bricks  ;  and  to  put 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  work  the  other  requisite  wood-bricks. 

2950.  To  put  to  each  of  the  five  inner  door-ways  leading  to 
the  body  of  the  church  two  fir  lintels  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  18  ins. 
longer  than  the  opening. 

2951.  To  put  to  each  of  the  four  entrance  door-ways,  a  fir 
proper  door-case  5j  ins.  by  4£  ins. ;  each  of  the  three  front  door- 
ways is  to  have  a  transom  6  ins.  by  2J  ins.- 

2952.  To  case  up  all  the  stone-work  during  the  progress  of 
the  other  works  to  preserve  the  same  effectually  from  injury. 

2953.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  finally  remove,  centering  sufficient  for  turning  all  the 
arches  and  vaulting. 

2954.  To  provide  all  moulds,  rods,  gauges,  laths,  and  other 
things  requisite  in  order  to  set  out  form  and  adjust  properly  the 
various  works. 

2955.  To  cut  out  for  and  fix  and  adjust  all  the  tics  straps  and 
other  smith's  work  connected  with  the  wood-work. 


... 
... 
.  •• 

... 


... 
... 
... 
.  *. 
... 
... 


.  • . 


Roof  over  the  295G.  Wall-plat o     ...         ...         ... 

body  of  tiu- church  4  diagonal  ties  upon  the  wall-plate  each  6  ft.  long-      ... 
and  over  the  stair-  ,  ,       1  1    mi    *         l-ai 

cases.  12  "&k  corheilles  each  >  it.  long 

G  tic-l>cams  cambered  3  in?. 

12  principals  at  bottom  9  ins.  by  G  ins.  at  top 

G  king-posts 

do.         in  the  waist... 
12  queen-posts     ... 

do.         in  the  waist... 
24  struts... 

1 «  no.        ...         • ..         ... 
G  purlins  each  in  one  piece  the  entire  length  of  the 

building        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

ttG  blocks  under  do.  each  1  ft.  G  ins.  long 

3  tiers  of  plates  across  the  {rabies  to  receive  the  cuds  of 

the  purlins    ... 
12  diagonal  ties  from  the  purlins  to  the  plates  each 

•j  it.  long       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

12  blocks  under  the  feet  of  ditto  each  1  ft.  G  ins.  long 

Pole-plate 

Hidge  rounded  for  lead  ... 

Common  rafters  ... 

Crown-plates  to  stair-cases 

Inch  lear-board  8  ins.  wide,  inch  slate-battens  2 J  ins. 

wide. 
Wrought,  chamfered  and  grooved  binding-joists 
Ceiling-joists 
Cradling  to  the  six  large  ribs  upon  the  ceiling  beneuth 


Ins.        Ins. 

8  bv  6 
8—4 
G  —  9 
12  —  C 
8  —  6 


9  — 
5  — 
8  — 
3A— 
G  — 
4  — 


(i 
0 
6 
4 


9  —  6 
G  —  5 

G  —  4 


... 


... 
... 
... 
... 


. . . 

a  .. 

•  .. 

•  .. 
.  .. 


G 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 


a 
4 

fi 

11 
•> 

4 


/  —  J 
3  —  2 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Ins.       Ins. 


the  trusses,  of  inch  deal,  with  the  circular  ends 
thereof  in  two  thicknesses. 


Roofs  over  tran- 
sept!. 


Gutters. 


Flat  over  the 
tower. 


Floor,  Arc.  of  the 
bell-chamber. 


Floor,  &c.  of  the 
ringing  loft  and 
children's  stair- 
case, fire. 


Floors  of  the  gal- 
leries. 


••• 


2957.  Wall-plates 

4  Angle-ties  on  ditto      

4  Purlins  chamfered  wrought  and  grooved 

4  struts  under  ditto         

XValiera        ...  •■*  ■■•  ■■•  ••■  ■■■ 

xvlilgO  •■•  ■■•  ••■  •••  •••  ••■ 

Lear-boards  and  battens  as  to  the  principal  roof. 


••• 
•■• 
•■• 
••• 
••• 


6  by  4 
6  —  4 
9  —  0 
6  —  4 
5  —  2 
9-  \i 


2938.  1  J-in.  yellow  deal  gutters  with  strong  bearers  clear  of 
sap-wood  I  J-in.  current  to  10  ft.  24-in.  drips  rebated  for  the  lead, 
cess-pools  to  the  rain-water  heads,  &c. :  the  gutters  of  the  transepts 
and  altar  are  to  be  10  ins.  wide  in  the  narrowest  parts  thereof. 

2959.  Wall-plate  4  —  4 

•lOlSlD  ••■  a*.  ...  •••  •«•  t.a  »««  O     — —     & 

jl riminerSaa*         •■•         ...         ■>•         •*.         ••«         .««     o  ■      3 
1-in.  yellow  deal  boarding  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 

2960.  A  dormer  with  plates  and  door-case  4  ins.  by  4  ins., 
quarters  and  joists  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  und  covered  on  the  outside 
with  yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood;  and  with  a  ledged 
wrought  ploughed  and  tongued  dormer-door  hung  complete  with 
a  bolt  and  a  pair  of  strong  hinges. 


2961.  Wall-plate 

1  WO  gliUCro  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

•JOlSlS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

lj-in.  ploughed  and  tongued  yellow  deal  floor  listed 
free  from  sap-wood  with  a  ledged  trap-door  hung 
therein  with  a  pair  of  18-in.  cross-garnct-hinges 
and  a  flush  ring. 

To  provide  and  leave  in  the  belfry,  a  light  ladder  to 
reach  up  to  the  leaded  flat  over  the  tower. 

2962.  Wall-plates 

•JOISTS  .  •  ..  ..  >.  ..  ..  .. 

Trimmers. .  . .  • . 

1  j-in.  related  and  filleted  yellow  deal  boarded  floors 

listed  free  from  sap-wood,  with  a  ledged  trap-door 

in  the  floor  hung  with  18-in.  cross-garnet  hinges 

and  a  flush  ring. 
The  well  over  the  lobby  under  the  tower  is  to  have 

also  an    lj-in.   under  trap-door  framed   in   nine 

panels  with  inch  beaded  linings  round  the  well- 

nole. 
To  provide  and  leave  in  the  ringing-loft,  a  light  ladder 

to  reach  up  to  the  bell-chamber. 

2963.  Wrought    and    chamfered     binding-joists 
grooved  for  the  edges  of  the  ceilings 

i^ross  joists       ...         ...        ...  ...         . .  . . 

Oak  templets  under  cast-iron  trusses,  3  ft.  6  ins.  long. . 
(  These  way  be  of  granite  curb  12  vis,  by  8  inc.  j 

3  T  2 


6 
9 
6 


6 
9 
3 


4 
6 
6 


4 

2 
3 


12  • 

9  • 


4 
2 
6 


PART  II. 


Int.      Int. 


Long  truss  from 
wall  to  wall  upon 
4  columns  to  sup- 
>rt  organ-loft, 
fcc. 


port  organ- 
free  scats, 


1}  in.  yellow  deal  floors  of  half  boards  listed  free  from 

sap  •  wood. 
J  in.  deal  casing  in  the  windows  behind  the  floor  and 

under  and  in  front  of  the  chain-plate  wrought, 

tongued,  and  beaded. 
Joists  to  organ-loft 
Binders  under  free  seats 
Bearers  above  ditto 
Blocks  to  support  bearers 

'2964.  Tie-beam  and  upper-plate  each  45  ft.  6  ins. 
long  in  one  length 
4  Queen-posts 

4  J3races  ••         ••  ••         ••  .  . .         » . 

Wrought-iron  king-l>olt  1  in.  diameter,  with  nut  and 

washer. 
Quarters  between  truss 
Ceiling-joists  to  large  end-gallery 


10 

10 

6 

5 


8 
8 
4 
7 


3 
4 


4  trusses  under  2965.   Ties  . .  . .  . .      7 

SJS^K'rStiug  Principals  6 

upon  8  columns,      otruts  . .  .  -  . .  .  . .  4 

Wrought-iron    king-bolts   \   diameter,  with  nuts  and 
washers. 


3 
3 


4 
4 

4 
4 


2 
2 

4 
4 

4 


Floors  of  transept  290(5.  Biuding-joists  12  by  4J 

galleries.  Templets  to  ditto  3  feet  long <j  -1  6 

Cross-joists  and  trimmers  4i  —  2 

Plates  for  ditto 4  —  -4 

1^-in.  yellow  deal  floors  of  half  boards  listed  free  from 
sap-wood. 

Ceiling-joists  to  the  vestry         3—2 

The  binding-joists  over  the  baptistry  are  to  be  wrought 
and  chamfered  and  grooved  for  the  plastering. 


Floors  of  child- 
ren's galleries. 


2907.  2  framed  trusses  with 
x  ics  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     o 

Principals...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     6 

o t ruts       ...         . ..         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4 A 

Wrought-iron  king-bolts  1  £-in.  diameter  with  nuts  and 
washers. 

Binding-joists  wrought  on  one  side       8 

Cross-joists  wrought  in  front      ...         ...         ...         ...  3^ 

lj-in.  yellow  deal  floor  of  half-boards  free  from  sap- 
wood. 
Ceiling-joists  over  the  principal  stairs 4 


4 

4 
4 


31 
2 


Gallery-fronts. 


2968.    Wrought  and   chamfered   breast-summers 

grooved  for  the  plastering         15 

i  nncipais...         ...  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  o 

livings        ...         ...  ..         ...  ...         ...         ...  %s 

Upper  plate         ...  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  4 

v/uarters  •■•         ...  »••         ...  ...         ...         ...  4 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties          ...  4 


4 
4 

4 
3 
2 

a 


EAPTER  XXV. 


Ins.        Ins. 


}  in.  wrought  rebated  and  beaded  linings  inside  the 
gallery-fronts. 

J  in.  plain  wrought  linings  outside  the  gallery-fronts, 
with  J  in.  deal  chamfered  fillets  lj-in.  wide  over 
all  the  joints  thereof. 

Deal  mouldings  according  to  the  drawings  J  in.  book- 
boards  on  the  top  of  the  gallery-fronts. 

2  half-columns  of  deal  next  the  altar  to  correspond  with 
the  iron  columns. 

»■«  formed  2969.  Principals      

i  the  end  *  of     ofpnfa  r 

f  n  bfCAS  1-sUltl-  *^'***'''      •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

to  support  the  Wrought-iron  king-bolts  1  in.  diameter  with  nuts  and 

er«Jleii«enext  washers. 

end  galleries.    Quarters  filled  in  between  the  trussed-work 


ind- floors. 


it  km  next 


1-lininfri. 


istcr  in  win- 
i. 


s  and  seat*. 


••• 


2970.  Oak  sleepers 

Fir  joists  ... 

]{-in.  yellow  deal  floors  of  half  boards  listed  free  from 

sap-wood. 
Hounded  nosing3  and  inch  yellow  deal   risers  3  ins. 

wide  next  the  pew-inclosures  and  to  the  altar. 

Jt*f  I  1.       OIL!  ...  a*.  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Plate  above  door 

Braces  above  door 

King-post  abovo  door 

Upper  plate         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

(Note.     This   is   one  of  the  binders  of  the   transept 

gallery.) 
Door  and  end-posts 
Lower  brace        ... 

Quarters  134-ins.  apart  ...         

Two  tiers  of  inter-ties 


7  —  4 
4  —  4 


3  —  2 

4  —  3 
4  —  2J 


4  —  3 
4  —  4 
4  —  3 
4  —  0 
4^— 12 


4  —  4 
4  —  4 
4  —  2 
4-1J 


2972.  To  line  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  sides  of  the  body 
of  the  church  and  of  the  altar  baptistry  and  galleries  thereof, 
with  £  in.  deal  half-boards  listed  free  from  sap-wood,  with  \  in. 
chamfered  fillets  H-iu.  wide  over  all  the  joints  thereof,  and 
capped  on  the  top  with  inch  chamfered  and  ploughed  deal  l£  ins. 
wide. 

2973.  To  put  in  all  the  windows  of  the  galleries  deal  balusters 
1  j-in.  square,  set  angle-wise  not  more  than  4  ins.  apart,  and  framed 
at  top  and  bottom  into  the  plate  and  rail ;  to  put  in  the  windows 
by  the  stairs  to  the  children's  seats  similar  balusters  with  neat 
strong  hand-rails  over  the  same. 

2974.  To  frame  and  erect  all  the  pews  in  every  part  of  the 
church  according  to  the  drawings,  with  1  j-in.  square  framed  par- 
titions two  panels  high,  1^-in.  framed  doors  and  inclosures  one 
panel  high,  with  styles  muntins  and  top-rails  3  ins.  wide  and  bottom- 
rails  6  ins.  wide;  the  panels  of  the  doors  and  inclosures  are  to  be 
in  no  instance  more  than  one  board  in  width,  and  the  frame-work 
round  them  is  to  be  chamfered  ;  to  hang  all  the  pew-doors  each 
with  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  3  in.  butt-hinges  and  an  iron  button  ; 


to  cap  the  whole  of  the  poking  with  grooved  and  moulded  ((* 
wainscf    as  (lie  rase  may  be)  capping  according  to  the  tlrafinp. 

907,).  To  fit  np  all  the  pews  with  I  j-in.  wrought  and  rounded 
■Mia  It  bis.  wide  with  proper  bearers  and  1  j-in.  cut  brackcti  not 
mom  than  3  ft.  apart  and  with  rounded  ends  next  the  pew  doors ; 
to  hang  all  the  flap-seats  in  the  galleries  with  strung  joints,  and  to 
pot  to  all  the  pows  j  in.  book-boards  6  ins.  wide  with  j  in. 
roantded  capping,  proper  bearers  and  J  in.  cut  brackets  under  the 
bum  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in*,  apart,  and  with  the  end*  thereof 
romded  next  the  pew-doors.  The  ineloaure  of  the  organ-loft 
and  of  the  free-seats  adjoining'  thereto  are  to  currcsjwnd  with  tbr 


8076.  To  frauie  entirely  of  lj-in.  deal,  adapt  and  place  ie 
their  proper  situations,  all  the  nrina  free  seats  throughout  the 
church  as  shown  by  die  drawings  i  the  seats  are  to  he  1 1  ins. 
wide,  rounded  in  front,  the  backs  of  them  art  to  be  frsaaaad  ■*" 
styles  mnntins  and  rails  Sf-ins.  wide,  and  the  standards  < 
supports  of  them  all  are  to  be  shaped  scan-dins;  to  the  d 
the  ends  of  the  free  seats  in  the  toetb-wtat  gallery  are  to  ha V 
dosed  with  framing  and  capping  as-to  the  outaidea  of  the  pew*. 

8877.  To  fit  up  the  children's  galleriee  with  l  j-in.  deal . 

with  lj-in.  deal  brackets  not  more  than  2  ft.  S  ins. apart,  the 

seat  of  ouch  gallery  is  to  be  9  ins.  wide,  all  the  other  seats  are  b) 
be  7  ins,  wide,  and  the  flap-seats  are  to  be  hung  with  strong  iron 

2978.  To  put  to  all  the  external  entrance  door-ways  of  the 
Church  *2  j-in.  framed  doors  according  to  the  drawings,  with  styles 
and  upper  rails  C  ins.  wide,  aud  bottom  rails  and  middle  rails  10 
ins,  wide,  mul  BBerj  hi  Willi  hull  battens  beaded  at  the  back  sad 
with  all  the  joints  thereof  covered  over  in  front  with  }  in.  deal 
fillets  11-in.  wide  chamfered  '(or  moulded  at  lie  raw  vine  Wat 
both  edge*,  a  fillet  of  half  the  width  chamfered  (or  moulded)  it 
one  edge  is  to  be  kid  round  all  the  framed  parts  of  the  doors  to 
mitre  with  the  other  fillets  ;  the  doors  are  to  be  braced  at  the 
back  with  strong  braces ;  the  arched  parts  of  the  doors  are  to  ba 
fixed.  To  hang  the  doors  with  hinges  and  fastenings  of  the  aggre- 
gate TSlue  of  (M. 

2979.  To  put  to  the  vestry  and  to  the  five  entrances  into 
the  body  of  the  church  lj-in.  six-panel  flush  doors  prepared  to 
receive  cloth  covering  and  hung  complete  in  lj-in.  rounded 
grooved  aud  rebated  linings  with  4  in.  butt-hinges.  The  doors 
leading  to  the  middle-aisle  of  the  church  are  to  be  hong  folding. 

29-".  To  put  i  ,-in.  four-panel  bead-flush  doors,  with  1  ;-i.-- 

Elaln  n-hated  linings,  to  the  six  dour-ways  leading  on  each  tide 
om  the  tower  to  the  principal  stairs,  to  the  children' 
and  to  the  roof;  those  of  them  leading  to  the  roof  are  to  be 
with  strung  hoc'ik-audt'ye  hinges  and  with  bolts;  the  other  doom 
are  to  be  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3j-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  good 
strong  7-in.  iron  rimmed  brass  knob  lock. 

2081.  To  lay  all  round  with  inside  all  the  leaded  light*,  deal 


PTER  XXV, 

beaded  stops  scribed  and  fixed  complete.  ( If  the  windowt  have 
stonejambs,  woodstqps  will  be  unnecessary.  J 

•windows.  2982.  To  fit  up  the  four  belfry-windows  with  oak  proper 
frames  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  filled  in  with  inch  oak  louvre-boards  9  ins. 
wide  according  to  the  drawings. 

n'sitaJr-  2983.  To   construct    the  children's  stair-cases,  with    lj-in. 

rough  deal  treads  and  landings,  and  inch  rough  deal  risers,  housed 
into  lj-in.  string-boards  ;  deal  rounded  hand-rails,  framed  and 
strong  chamfered  newels,  and  framed  diagonal-braces  to  serve  as 
balusters. 


il  stairs 
of  itone). 


id  tnp- 
iclosures. 


a  vestry. 


;-desk. 


iesk. 


2984.  To  construct  the  two  principal  stair-cases  according 
to  the  drawings,  with  14-in.  clean  yellow  deal  best  treads,  land- 
ings, and  risers,  moulded  returned  nosings,  1  J-in.  sunk  beaded 
and  cut  string-boards  and  apron  linings,  lj-in.  wall-string,  fir 
bracketed  carriages  5  ins.  by  3J  ins.,  trimmers  6  ins.  by  3  ins., 
dove-tailed  bar  balusters  lj-m.  square  (one  tenth  of  the  whole 
number  thereof  being  of  wrought-iron)  wainscot  moulded  hand- 
rail 3  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  scrolls  to  the  curtail  step*.  The  hand- 
rails and  balusters  are  to  be  continued  also  along  the  wall-strings 
where  they  cross  the  windows. 

2985.  To  divide  off  the  altar  and  the  baptistry  with  deal 
bar-balusters  l£-in.  square  placed  diagonally,  and  wainscot  moulded 
handrails  4  ins.  by  3  ins.  to  put  to  each  a  framed  wicket  hung 
complete  with  a  pair  of  strong  brass  hinges  and  a  pulpit-latch,  and 
with  a  pedestal  on  each  side  thereof  according  to  the  drawings. 

2986.  To  put  in  the  vestry  beneath  the  window,  a  square- 
framed  closet-front,  and  a  pair  of  folding-doors  of  1  j.  in.  deal,  the 
doors  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  6-in.  lock ;  and  to  put 
within  the  closet,  two  shelves  of  inch  deal  8  ins.  wide,  with  proper 
bearers,  hinges,  bolts  and  lock. 

2987.  To  construct,  fix,  and  make  complete,  the  pulpit 
according  to  the  drawings,  with  1  j-in.  framed  inclosure,  and  lj-in. 
door  hung  with  brass  hinges  and  pulpit-latch,  1  j-in.  yellow  deal 
Boor  on  bearers,  inch  book-board  and  capping,  inch  deal  best 
clean  deal  steps  and  risers,  moulded  returned  nosings,  14-in.  beaded 
sunk  and  cut  string-boards,  strong  bracketted  carriages,  inch 
square  framed  soffit  under  the  pulpit-floor  and  stairs,  wainscot 
moulded  hand-rail  with  turned  and  mitred  caps,  square  bar  halus- 
teis,  one  tenth  of  the  number  being  of  wrought-iron,  wrought- 
iron,  turned  newels  to  blocked  step,  1  j-in.  deal  scat  13  ins.  wide 
inside  the  pulpit,  with  proper  bearers  ;  and  all  other  work  fitting^ 
and  appcrtcnances  requisite  for  making  the  pulpit  complete. 

2988.  To  construct,  fit  up,  and  complete  the  reading-desk  in 
all  respects,  the  same  as  the  pulpit. 

2989.  To  fit  up  the  clerk's  desk  in  all  respect  as  the  pews, 
but  with  an  additional  height  of  door  and  framing  all  round  of  12 
ins.,  an  additional  step  is  to  bo  formed  within-side,  and  the  Inxik- 
board  is  to  correspond  with  those  to  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk. 


3991.  To  provide  snd  place  I 
■wording  lo  the  drawing*. 

(See  J1071.) 


3993.  To  put  to  each  of  the  nx  king-posts  of  il  _ 

the  roof  a  wrought -iron  stirrup,  turned  op  from   iron  1  

t  in.  thick,  and  j  ft,  6  ins.  long,  and  with  }-in.  boh*  nut*  ■ 
and  keyed  wedges  thereto  complete. 


the  roof  a  wrought-iron  stirrup,  turned  op  & 

In,  1  hick ,  and  4  ft.  9  int.  long,  and  with  j-in.  bolts  in 

keyed  wedges  thereto  complete. 

its         3994.  To  put  to  each  foot  of  the  6  pair*  of  n 

*  wrotigbT-iron  inch  bolt,  2  ft.  long  with  nut  and  was' 

2995.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fronts  of  _ 
nllofiai  »ro tight-iron  bars  i  in.  square,  set  diagonally  not  son 
than  4  ins.  apart,  and  riveted  at  bottom  into  a  wrought  rail  3k 
by  1  1  in.,  and  at  top  into  a  wrought-iron  rounded  rail  14ia.tr 
|  in.,  which  shall  continue  all  round  over  the  bach  of  the  bra* 
arch  at  the  front  of  the  gallery,  to  prevent  the  same  1 
spreading. 

■2996.  To  put  to  the  vestry  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  d 
wrought-iron  2  ins.  by  J  in.,  with  proper  corking*  thereto. 

•-!997.  To  put  round  in  the  brickwork  of  the  belfry  a  wroothV 
irou  cliiiiii-har  '2  ins.  by  }  in,,  corked  down  with  8  collars  est* 
8 J  ins.  square,  i\  in.  thick,  and  run  wilh  lead.  (See  $$  2&i — 90.) 

»    .      2998.  To  provide  and  Hi  4  cwt.  of  wrought  iron  (in  __ 

*  to  the  above  wrought  iron- work),  in  such  ties,  straps,  screw-boto, 
and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered- work  as  the  architect  m; 
direct. 

2999.  To  provide  and  fix  the  16  cast-iron  colui 

the  pillories  according  to  tho  drawings,  each  column  is 
least  3  cwt. 

w         3000.  To  provide  and  fix  the  8  cast-iron  trusses 
galleries,  each  weight  at  least  4  cwt. 

9001.  To  provide  for  all   the  windows  sufficient  east-ire 
'   saddlc-bart  8  in.  by  14  in.,  and  13  ins,  lorurer  than  the  clear  wi* 
of  each  window,  to  belaid  into  and  worked  up  with  the  brick-wod 
at  the  situations  shown  by  the  drawings. 


VPTER  XXV. 


?r-ca»e- 


vfiiter- 


m. 


f,  &c. 


8002.  (If  saddle-bars  be  of  wrought-iron,  and  be  inserted  in 
masonry,  all  the  parts  of  them  so  inserted  should  be  tinned.) 

3003.  To  put  to  each  window  a  frame-work  of  wrought-iron 
for  a  hopper-casement  according  to  the  drawings,  and  to  fit  the  same 
up  complete  with  patent  lines,  and  pulleys  of  brass,  and  the  other 
requisite  appcrtcnanccs. 

9004.  To  put  to  the  church  two  complete  stacks  of  5-in. 
cast-iron  rain-water-pipes,  two  complete  stacks  of  4-in.  cast-iron 
rain-water-pipes,  and  one  stack  of  2J-in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe, 
the  whole  thereof  to  have  proper  shoes  and  Gothic  heads,  and  to 
be  fixed  complete. 

300 5.  To  provide  all  patterns  requisite  for  the  iron-work 
according  to  the  drawings  and  directions  of  the  architect. 

3006.  All  the  smith's  work  and  iron-founder's  work  are  to  be 
perfect,  and  to  be  properly  fitted,  filed,  and  chipped. 

3007.  To  provide  and  hang  in  the  bell-chamber  of  the  tower 
a  proper  church-bell,  448  lbs.  in  weight,  with  strong  carriages  of 
wood  and  iron,  with  proper  mountings  of  bell-metal,  and  with  ropes 
and  all  other  appertenances  complete. 


PLASTERER. 


r*!  ceiuent 


d  ceilings,  3008.  To  lath  with  lath  and  half  heart  of  fir  laths,  and  to 

plaster,  float,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the  whole  of  the  body 
and  galleries  (with  the  quarters  between  the  3  wood  trusses 
thereto)  of  the  church,  transepts,  and  of  the  vestry,  stair-cases, 
children's  galleries,  porch,  and  the  strings  of  the  principal  stairs 
thereof. 

3009.  To  put  round  the  lobby  under  the  tower  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  two  principal  stair-cases,  skirtings  of  Par- 
ker's cement  10  ins.  high,  one  inch  thick,  chamfered  on  the  top, 
and  jointed  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone. 

i  »tuceo  3010.  To  execute  in  floated  rough  stucco,  jointed  and  co- 

loured to  imitate  masonry,  the  whole  of  the  walla  of  the  church 
and  of  the  transepts,  altar,  vestry,  principal  stair-cases,  children's 
galleries,  and  porch  thereof,  and  also  the  plain  groined  ceiling  of 
the  altar,  and  the  internal  window-reveals  throughout  the  building. 

ing*t&r.  3011.  To  run  in  stucco  the  moulded  jambs  and  arches  lead- 

ing to  the  altar  and  to  the  transepts,  to  the  blank  recess  behind 
the  situation  intended  for  an  organ,  and  to  the  arches  leading 
from  the  porch  to  the  stair-cases. 

3012.  To  execute  in  stucco  strongly  lathed  and  counter- 
lathed,  the  six  moulded  ribs  in  the  ceiling  beneath  the  trusses  of 
the  roof. 

3013.  To  run  and  execute  all  requisite  arrises,  beads,  and 
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p  ait  ft 

tjuirks  ;  to  lath  and  counter-lath  all  the  timbers  and  other  works 
so  requiring  in  order  to  form  proper  keys  for  plastering. 


PLUMBER. 


Rib.  cut  lead 
gutter*. 


HOI  4.  To  lay  all  the  gutters  with  cost-lead,  weight  8  lbs.  to  the 
foot  superficial,  turned  up  on  one  side  6  ins.  high  against  all  the  brick- 
work, and  on  the  other  side  10  ins.  wide  against  the  lear-boards. 


s  lb.  n-.li led  lead  3015.  To  put  into  the  brick-work  round  all  the  gutters  and 

fl»*hinpH.  n]so  ovcr  the  pole-olate  of  the  principal  roof,  flashings  of  5  lb. 

inilled-lead  6  ins.  wide. 

s  lb.  milled -lead  '3010.  To  cover  the  ridges  of  the  roofs  with  5  lb.  milled-lead 

ridge*.  go  inSg  wide,  properly  secured  with  lead-headed  nails. 

5  lb.  nulled  lead  3017.  To  put  to  all  the  gables  and  at  the  back  of  the  tower, 

•tep  flaiihinps.&c.  stc]>-fiarfl lings  of  o  lb.  milled-lead  16'  ins.  average  width  ;  and  to 

put  on  each  side  of  the  tower  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  I '2  ins. 

wide  to  turn  down  over  the  slating. 

s lb. cast  k-adflat,  3018.  To  lay  the  flat  over  the  tower  and  the  roof  ovcr  the 

&c,;»n1<!  *  ^j         altar   with  H  lb.  cast-lead  turned  up  at   least  8  ins.  against  the 
milled  lij.«] lings.     .    •   ■  i     ..      •       i  .i  ,.  .   .       ,    '.^        n  A  ^.         _- 

brick-work,  the  lead  thereol  joined  with  rolls  not   more  than  2  ft. 

3  in*,  apart,  and  with  it  11).  milled-lead  flashings  t»  ins.  wide. 


8  lb.  cast  It  ail 
valley*. 

3  in.  i»ijiiv  to 
tower. 


3010.  To  lav  the  four  valleys  with  8 lb.  cast-lead  -JO  ins.  wide. 

3020.  To  put  a  strong  3-in.  pipe  of  S  U>.  milled-lead  from 
the  flat  over  the  tower  down  to  the  gutter  of  the  roof  of  the 
church,  with  a  neat  gothic  head  and  an  o\erllow  pipe  to  the  same. 


Dormer  nf  tower.  3021.   To  cover  the  top  ami  one  >ide  of  the  dormer  u]K.'ii 

the  tower-ilat  with  .j  Ih.  milled-lead  turned  up  and  dressed  IJ  in-*, 
wide  against  the  brick-work,  and  with  the  edges  thereof  covervd 
with  flashings  of  .*>  lb.  milled-lead  .*>  ins.  wide. 


-I  time i  in  oil. 


Colours. 


Altur  table* 


1WINTEK. 


302*2.  To  rub  down,  Mnooth,  prepare  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
knot  and  stop  properly,  and  paint  four  times  with  the*  l>cst  oil- 
colour,  all  the  iron-work  of  every  kind,  ami  all  the  wood-work  of 
every  description  throughout  the  building,  the  rough  car-n'iitcr's 
work  and  boarded  floors  only  excepted  :  the  first  two  coats  of 
colour  upon  all  the  iron-work  are  to  be  of  red-lead  paint. 

3023.  To  finish  the  whole,  of  the  capping*  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  ami  to  finish  all  the  other  painting  of  such  feints  of  stone- 
colour,  drab,  or  other  plain  colours,  as  the  architect  may  direct. 

302-1.  To  write  at  the  altar,  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Decalogue  in  shaded  capital  letter*. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Number  pew..  ^q^.  To  number  all  the  pews  hi  shaded  figures,  each  -2  ins. 

high. 

Write  upon  fico  3026.  To  write  iu  capital  letters  upon  the  back  of  each  free 

bench  the  words  "  Fbke  Seats,"  iu  shaded  letters  2  ins.  high. 


GLAZIER. 


3027.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  casements 
throughout  tho  building,  with  the  best  second  Newcastle  crown 
gloss  in  diagonal  squares,  8  ins.  long  and  h  ins.  wide,  set  in  strong 
church  window-lead,  and  witli  sufficient  strong  copper  bands,  to  se- 
cure the  same  to  the  saddle-bars. 

3028.  To  clean  tho  whole  of  the  windows  when  so  directed, 
immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  church,  and  to  leave  all 
the  glass  then  finally  perfect. 


CH  APT  Kit    XXVI. 

Specific ATioNyor  repairing  and  beautifying  the  Parochial  (. 'uracil  of 

(  Thu  is  an  example  of  repair  to  a  Church  which  but  a  few  yearn  before  had 
undergone  a  very  extensive  substantial  repair.  This  work  was  executed 
by  contract  without  the  occurrence  of  any  extra  charge.  Substantial 
repairs  may  be  extracted  from  otfwrs  of  the  specifications. ) 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER. 


Cum  up  stained-  3029.  To  case  up  with  deal  during  the  execution  of  the  works 

flats  window*,     the  whole  of  the  stained  glass  windows  ;  and  to  remove  all  such 
casings  wheu  by  the  architect  directed  so  to  do. 

General  repain.  3030.  To  carefully  examine  the  whole  of  the  internal  and 

external  wood-work  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  church,  its 
offices,  fittings,  and  appcrtcuauccs  of  every  kind,  and  wherever 
there  shall  be  found  any  decay,  unsoundness,  or  defect  in  the 
same,  to  remedy,  repair,  and  make  good  all  such  in  the  most  se- 
cure neat  and  workmanlike  manner  :  to  prepare  all  the  carpenter's 
and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  for  the  painters  ;  to  secure  all  loose 
skirtings  linings  and  other  finishings  ;  to  repair  all  broken  panels ; 
and  generally  to  put  such  new  parts  to  the  floors  and  other  wood- 
work as  mav  be  requisite  in  order  to  render  complete  every  part 
of  the  fabric  and  its  fittings. 

To  repair  thoroughly  and  rehang  with  new  hinges  the  dor- 
mer-doors, and  to  make  good  the  balusters  of  the  children's  stair- 
cases. 

3  r  '2 


PAJepJt 


Repair  wAinicot,  3031.  To  examine  carefully,  and  repair  all  the  real 

*c*  work  of  every  kind  throughout  every  part  of  the  building 


Rehasf  doors,  &c. 


Brass  work. 


Gai-fun>iturc. 


Ironmongery. 


Free  »eati. 


Tower 


3032.  To  take  off  and  rehang  all  the  pew-doors  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church  ;  to  take  off  and  rehang  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pew-doors  and  other  doors  throughout  the  church  in 
need  thereof,  and  to  case  all  the  doors  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

3033.  To  take  off,  clean,  repair,  laquer,  and  refix  all  the  hrasi 
hinges,  brass  rails,  standards,  guards,  hat-pins,  and  other  brass 
furniture  of  every  kind  throughout  the  church  ;  and  to  provide 
new  brass- work  of  quality  corresponding  with  the  old  brass-work 
for  all  deficiency  on  account  of  loss,  or  from  any  of  the  old  brass- 
work  being  too  defective  to  be  worth  reparation. 

3034.  To  take  down,  examine,  repair  thoroughly,  laquer,  re- 
fix,  and  make  good  and  complete  all  the  gas-furniture  work  and 
fittings  of  every  kind  throughout  the  church  and  the  offices 
thereof. 

3035.  To  examine  and  repair  all  the  fastenings  and  other 
ironmongery  of  the  whole  building,  to  take  off  clean  and  refix  all 
the  locks  of  every  kind,  and  fit  the  requisite  new  keys  thereto. 

3036.  To  fit  up  the  middle  aisle  with  real  wainscot  free 
benches  as  shown  by  the  plan  and  other  drawings,  framed  and 
constructed  in  all  respects  like  the  free  benches  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  ,  and  fixed  like  them  upon 
rods  with  pulleys,  so  as  to  remove  at  pleasure. 

3037.  To  put  to  the  ringing  loft  a  new  hoarded  floor  of  I  J-in. 
yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood,  and  rebated  and  filleted  on 
the  under  side  thereof;  to  repair  and  rehang  the  trap-door  in  the 
same  floor  ;  and  to  perform  the  requisite  repairs  and  furring  tip  to 
the  timber-work  under  the  new  boarded  floor. 


PLASTERER. 


Fi-.-iir.il.linj:. 


\< 


».I|MI    >•( 


3038.  To  erect  throughout  and  over  every  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  vestry,  registry,  stair-eases,  lobbies,  and 
vestibules,  sufficient  safe  and  complete  scaffolding,  with  all  requisite 
boards,  ladders,  cords,  wedges,  and  other  proper  appertenances,  so 
that  the  puintersand  other  workmen  may  at  one  and  the  same  lime 
reach  and  porfoim  their  several  works  to  the  whole  of  the  eeiiiuiis 
and  \\:ill>  of  the  building  :  to  alter  and  adjust  the  scaffolding  from 
time  to  time  as  the  workmen  for  whose  use  the  same  is  intended 
may  require  ;  ami  finally  to  carefully  take  dowu,  remove,  and 
cart  away,  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  and  its  apportenaiices  when 
bv  the  architect  directed  so  to  do. 

303!).  To  make  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect 
all  damage  of  every  kind  which  may  by  putting  up  or  by  remov- 
ing the  scaffolding  and  the  appertenances  thereof  occur  to  the 
church  or  to  any  of  the  furniture,  appertenances,  and  works  be- 
longing thereto. 


APTER  XXVI. 


r  "53?ri*nd         ^ °'  ^°  WMh  and  9cnPe  evepy  P*1"4  °*  tne  ceilings,  walls , 
r  p     e  "*'  decorations,  and  other  plasterer's  work  of  every  kind  throughout 

the  entire  building  and  its  offices  ;  and  to  repair,  stop,  and  make 
good  with  oil  mastic,  all  cracks  and  other  delects  therein,  so  that 
the  painting  and  other  work  thereto  may  be  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with. 


liing. 


;•  whiting. 


3ith. 


3041.  To  colour  of  a  tcint  of  stone-colour  the  whole  of  the 
groined  ceilings  (with  their  decorations)  over  the  north  and  south 
galleries  of  the  church,  and  the  ceilings  and  cornices  of  the  stair- 
cases, vestry,  and  registry,  with  their  decorations. 

304*2.  To  scrape  and  lime-whiten  twice  all  the  interior  parts 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  before  whited,  and  to  lime-whiten 
twice  tho  interior  of  the  inclosure  round  the  altar  sky-lights. 

3043.  To  remove  from  time  to  time  all  rubbish  which  may 
arise  in  the  church  from  the  performance  of  the  several  works, 
and  to  leave  the  whole  building  finally  clear  therefrom. 


PLUMBER. 


liriead  *ork.  3044.  To  examine  carefully  all  the  lead-work  of  the  roof  and 

gutters  of  the  whole  church  and  of  the  church-tower,  and  to  solder 
and  repair  thoroughly  the  same  where  in  need  thereof. 

>r-ciot«tt.  304.).  To  take  up  and  examine  the  apparatus  of  the  two 

water-closets,  to  clean  and  repair  the  same  thoroughly,  putting 
all  requisite  new  apparatus  pipes  and  work,  and  to  renx  and 
make  complete  the  whole  of  the  two  water-closets  with  tho  ap- 
paratus pipes  and  appertenanccs  thereof. 


SASH-MAKER  and  GLAZIER. 


*a»he».  304f>.  To  take  out  all  the  leaded  lights  from  the  twenty-four 

windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  body  of  the  church  ; 
to  clean  from  rust  and  repair  thoroughly  all  the  saddle-bars  and 
m  frame-work  of  the  windows,  und  to  put  entire  new  sashes  of  cast- 
iron  according  to  the  drawings,  adapted  so  as  to  fit  properly  to 
the  saddle-bars  and  frame-work,  with  one  hopper-casement  to 
each  window,  hung  with  patent  lines  and  with  brass  pulleys,  and 
with  all  other  proper  fittings  complete. 

3047.  This  is  an  example  of  the  substitution  of  iron 
sashes  instead  of  tended  church- windows.  This  kind  of  sub- 
stitution is  now  frequent,  but  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  re- 
prehensible :  that  leaded  ecclesiastical  windows,  when  properly 
made,  are  both  beautiful  and  durable,  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  so  many  ancient  stained  glass  windows  of  this  kind  in  our 
first  class  of  cathedrals,  which  no  person  in  his  senses  would 
have  reset  in  rusting  iron. 

3048.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  new  cast-iron  sashes  and 


Sky-light. 


Other  windows. 


Clean,  &c.  win 
duvri. 


PA1TB, 

hopner-cascnients  with  the  best  Newcastle  crown  glass ;  the  gb» 
of  the  South  windows  of  the  church  is  to  be  ground. 

• 

*  3049.  To  grind  the  glass  of  the  outer  sky-light  over  the 
altar,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shadows  of  the  bars  thereof  from 
appearing  upon  the  inner  stained  glass  sky-light. 

3060.  To  examine  carefully  the  whole  of  the  stained  glass 
and  other  windows  throughout  the  church,  the  stair-cases,  the 
tower,  the  vestry,  and  the  registry  ;  to  put  to  the  whole  of  the 
glazing,  new  strong  church  lead-work,  with  new  strong  bands  of 
copper,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  to  the  saddle-bars ;  to  re- 
instate all  the  broken  and  cracked  glass  by  new  best  Newcastle 
glass  ;  to  put  to  these  windows  new  casements  of  wrought-iroii ; 
to  clean  and  repair  all  the  iron- work  of  the  windows,  and  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  windows  complete. 

3i)5\.  To  clean  and  leave  perfect  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  church,  all  the  trlass  of  every  kind  throughout  the 
entire  building-  and  its  offices. 


PAINTER. 


Five  ti":R-»  in  ml 
to  iruir  work.. 


ruiuiratiuii. 


Win  mm**,  in  <>il 
An«1  l!  ..(linj:. 


:)0.jJ.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  all  over 
tin*  whole  of  the  saddle-bars  and  iron  frame-work  of  the  windows, 
all  the  new  cast-iron  wishes  on  both  >ides  thereof,  and  all  the  other 
external  iron-work  of  every  kind  of  the  whole  of  the  church  and 
of  its  offices  furniture,  and  appertenances  :  the  first  two  coats  of 
colour  upon  the  iron-work  are  to  he  done  with  red-lead  paint. 

:>().>').  To  prepare,  pumice  smooth  in  every  part  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  hum  oil' and  remove  where  requisite  the  present 
paint  thereon,  stop  and  bring  forward  in  two  or  more  coats  uf 
colour  in  addition  to  those  hereafter  described  and  as  occasion 
may  require,  every  part  of  the  painted  work  and  of  the  work 
intended  to  he  painted  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church, 
of  the  \estry,  of  the  registry,  of  the  stair-ca^es,  of  the  tower,  and 
of  the  vestibules  of  the  church,  and  of  all  the  tit  tings,  works,  fur- 
niture, and  appertenances  thereof. 

i» 

30.J-I.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  and  to 
flat  twice  over  of  a  teiut  of  stone-colour  the  whole  of  the  centre 
arched  ceiling  of  the  bodv  of  the  church,  with  all  its  enrichments 
and  decorations  ;  to  paint  and  flat  twice  over  in  like  manner  all 
the  walls  of  the  church,  of  the  stair-cases,  of  the  vestry,  of  the 
registry,  and  of  the  lobbies  of  the  church,  and  all  the  other  plas- 
tering of  the  church  not  herein  described  as  intended  to  be 
coloured. 

;MV>.">.  To  paint  twice  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  deal  j>ews, 
w.iiuscoiings,  linings,  and  all  the  other  internal  and  external  works 
o!  o\ery  kind,  which  before  were  or  which  usually  are  painted: 
the  external  work  of  the  door-c:iscs  is  to  be  finished  of  the  colour 
■t  Portland  stone  ;  the  internal  work  is  to  be  prepared  as  aground 
«»••  ircemng  graining. 


PTER  XXVI. 

arnUii.&e.  3056.  To  clean  thoroughly  from  all  the  present  varniah,  to 
lcot"  stain  to  an  uniform  colour  where  requisite,  and  to  varnish  twice 
with  the  best  copal  varnish,  all  the  pews,  linings,  casings,  mould- 
ings, columns,  pilasters,  panelings,  cappinss,  and  seats,  the  pulpit, 
the  reading-desk,  the  rails,  and  all  the  other  unpaintcd  real  wain- 
scot-work of  every  part  of  the  church  and  or  its  offices,  vesti- 
bules, and  appertenances  of  every  kind.  , 


on  of 
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3057.  To  comb  finely,  paint  in  imitation  of  real  wainscot  in 
the  best  style  and  in  an  artistlike  manner,  and  varnish  twice  with 
the  best  copal,  all  the  painted  wood-work  of  every  kind  through- 
out the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  whole  church,  with  the  vestry, 
registry,  stair-cases,  water-closets,  lobbies,  partitions,  inclosures, 
pewing,  linings,  and  appertenances  thereof  of  every  kind ;  and 
to  paint  and  varnish  in  like  manner  all  the  hinges  and  internal 
iron  railings. 

3058.  To  clean,  repair,  varnish  twice  with  copal  and  re-polish 
all  the  imitations  of  marble  throughout  the  church. 

3059.  To  paint  white  the  capitals  and  architraves  above  the 
columns  supporting  the  roof  of  the  church. 

3060.  To  re-paint  as  at  present,  badges  and  numbers  both 
shaded,  to  all  the  pews  throughout  the  church. 

3001.  To  re- write  with  appropriate  alterations,  as  shall  be 
directed,  the  inscription  in  front  of  the  Western  gallery ;  and  to 
re-write  the  words  "  vestry"  and  "  registry*'  at  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  church. 

306:2.  To  clean  and  re-touch  all  the  gilding  about  the  com- 
partment of  the  altar  ;  aud  to  repair  as  far  as  requisite  the  tables 
containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Creed. 

3063.  To  re-paint  and  gild  as  at  present,  the  standards, 
shields,  crown,  and  other  iron  heraldic  emblems  of  the  mayor's 
pew  and  other  pews. 

30G4.  To  clean  all  the  mural  monuments  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  church. 

3065.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  may  alto  be 
blacked,  if  it  be  so  determined  ;  but  the  cleansing  of  the  mo- 
nument*-,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  owners  of  them,  is 
affsoltttety  required,  otherwise  many  of  them  would  remain  «n- 
cleansed. 


tentai  table  3066.  To  clean  and  re-polish  to  a  tine  gloss,  the  marble  sacra- 

nt-  mental  table  and  the  marble  font. 


FAITH. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  Specification  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  one  of  the  Flank-walls  of  € 

Church. 

3067.  (  This  work,  by  the  careful  drawing  of  the  specification*  and  by  « 
firm  determination  not  to  fall  into  the  reprehensible  deviations  which  so  often 
arc  made  in  the  execution  of  work,  was  executed  for  an  amount  leu  than  the 
sum  contracted  for ;  but  it  afforded  also  another  instance  of  the  expense 
arising  from  improper  interference,  since  by  the  refusal  to  wait  till  the  work 
wtu  dry,  the  walls  shortly  afterwards  required  to  be  stopped  and  decorated 
afresh,  J 


BRICKLAYER. 

Notice.  &r  to  the  /Cfil»  X  0A7  \ 

Dlstrict-iurveyor,  V^00  V  JW7'J 

tar. 

Southern  wall  of  #0f >H.  To  rukc  out  full  1  £  in.  deep  the  mortar  from  all  the 

the  church.  joints  in  the  mistuccoed  parts  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  church, 

both  on  the  South  side  thereof  down  to  the  adjoining  roofs,  and 
on  the  North  side  thereof  from  the  ceiling  upwards  ;  to  cut  out 
all  the  defective  parts  in  the  said  wall,  to  pin  in  and  repair 
thoroughly  the  same  with  sound  new  hard-burnt  grev  stock- 
bricks  :  and  to  point  with  Dorking  stone-lime  blue  mortar  the 
whole  of  the  un^tuccoed  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  said  wall  as 
above  stated. 

.4J0(i!».  To  repair,  wash,  stop,  and  lime-whiten  twice,  all  the 
external  stucco-work  on  the  South  side  of  the  church. 

Nnrtiirrn  wall  of  #070.  To  take  down  and  remove  carefully,  the  whole  of  the 

ihp  church.  Northern  walling  of  the  church  from  the  Western  front  of  the 

church  Ka.st  wards,  as  far  back  as  shown  by  the  plans,  and  in- 
cluding the  break  or  return-wall  by  the  turret-stairs  :  to  take  out, 
dig,  and  break  tip,  and  remove,  the  whole  of  the  foundation  of  the 
said  walling,  taking  care  to  damage  as  little  as  possible  the  vault- 
ings of  tin*  crypt  of  the  church  ;  to  cart  away  from  the  church  all 
the  old  materials  and  rubbish  of  the  present  walling  ;  to  din  out 
the  ground  earth  and  rubbish,  as  may  be  found  requisite  in  order 
to  build  the  intended  new  wall;  to  till  in  again,  make  up,  and  con- 
solidate the  same  to  the  proper  levels  after  the  new  wall  is  built ; 
and  to  remove  and  cart  away  all  the  superfluous  ground  earth  and 
rubbish. 

#071.  To  cut  down  in  the  most  careful  manner  quite  perpen- 
dicularly the  old  brick-work  and  walling  of  the  church  where  the 
new  brick-work  is  intended  to  adjoin  thereto  next  the  Western 
front,  and  near  the  Northern  windows  of  the  church:  to  repair  in 
tin1  most  careful  manner  and  render  sound  and  perfect  with  the 
bo!  hard  approved  new  grey  stock-bricks  set  in  one  half  by 
measure  of  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  one  half  bv  measure 
vt  clean  Thames  sand,  the  said  old  brick-work  and  walling  where 
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the  same  are  intended  to  adjoin  to  the  new  brick-work,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  parts  thereof  which  will  be  shattered  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  work. 

307-2.  To  build  new  walling  in  lieu  of  the  present  Northern 
walling  of  the  church  which  is  intended  to  be  removed,  with  two 
courses  of  footings  five  bricks  thick,  two  courses  of  footings  four 
bricks  and  a  half  thick,  two  courses  of  footings  four  bricks  thick, 
and  two  courses  of  footings  three  bricks  and  a  hulf  thick  ;  to  carry 
up  the  walling  from  thence  to  the  level  of  the  underside  of  the 
ceiling  beneath  the  gallery,  three  bricks  in  thickness;  to  carry  up 
the  walling  from  thence  to  the  wall-plate  of  the  roof  two  bricks 
and  a  hulf  thick  ;  and  to  curry  up  the  walling  from  thence  to  the 
top  thereof  one  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness,  the  part  forming  the 
inclosure  of  the  turret-stairs  being  raised  18  ins.  high  above  the 
roof  over  the  said  turret-stairs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
(formiug  a  parapet)  being  raised  to  such  a  height  as  thut  the 
coping  thereon  may  be  level  with  the  coping  on  the  West  front  of 
the  church.  The  whole  of  the  footings  of  the  new  walling  are  to 
be  full  6  ins.  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  vault  paving-. 

3073.  To  bed  and  point  in  the  new  brick-work  the  intended 
wall-plates,  bond-timber,  and  the  other  work  and  things  which  are 
intended  to  be  set  therein  ;  and  to  cut  out  for,  insert,  and  make 
good  to  all  the  iron-ties  intended  to  be  put  and  fixed  for  the 
proper  union  together  of  the  new  work  and  of  the  old  work. 

3074.  To  repair  and  make  good  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  all  damage,  which  by  reason  of 
the  taking  down  of  the  present  North  walling,  or  which  by  reason 
of  the  building  of  the  intended  new  walling,  may  occur  to  the 
other  walling,  brickwork,  vaults,  foundations,  and  pavings  of  the 
church. 

3075.  Note. — Should  it  appear  upon  taking  down  the 
present  North  walling  of  the  church,  that  any  part  of  the 
basement-walling  or  any  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  sain 
walling  cannot  be  removed  without  endangering  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  vaultings  of  the  crypt  of  the  church,  the  archi- 
.  tect  may,  if  he  deem  it  expedient,  sutler  such  portion  of  the 
said  old  basement-walling  or  old  foundation,  to  remain  ; 
but  in  that  case,  deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the  quantity  of 
new  brick-work  which  will  consequently  be  retrenched  ; 
and  the  contractor  is  to  repair  and  make  good  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  all  such 
old  basement-walling  and  foundation  as  shall  be  so  suffered 
to  remain,  he  being  allowed  no  charge  for  so  doing,  but 
being  considered  as  remunerated  by  the  saving  to  him  of 
the  expense  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  nut  in  the 
taking  up  and  removal  and  the  carting  away  of  the  said  old 
work  and  by  the  saving  of  the  extra  risk  and  danger  which 
he  the  contractor  would  otherwise  incur. 

e  ||  «3— 365,  3076.  The  whole  of  the  intended  new  walling  is  to  be  done 

l  ioio.)  with  the  very  best  new  approved  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock- 

bricks,  without  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  broken  bricks,  place-bricks, 
or  other  inferior  bricks  ;  the  whole  of  the  work  is  to  he  laid  in 
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compusud  uf  the  very 

s  sand,  well  beaten  together  in  Hit-  proportion  of  t»o 
ret  of  «»od  to  one  incisure  «>f  lime ;  I  lie  whole  of  the  wnrku 
to  bt  carried  up  throughout  the  whole  thickm-ws  thereof,  ro  mw- 
■ar  of  English  bond  ;  do  four  ci.utmw  of  the  work  are  to  ritemuf* 
timet  one  inch  exclusive  of  the  height  of  the  bricks  ;  ill  Or 
atonal  work  above  ground  it  to  be  freed  with  picked  atoeUtUn 
of  a  bright  uniform  colour,  with  ill  tliejoiiit*  thereof  neatly  Jlrack 
•ad  drawn  i  the  brick-work  is  also  to  be  well  grouted  with  liiraid 
mortar,  at  every  alternate  course  of  the  work. 

9077.  TV  (tcte  wall  it  to  be  bui/t  2  in*,  out  o/' perpemi- 
ruiar,  fatting  toward*  tAe  building,  in  order  to  reiut  the  tendntc* 
to  tprtad  o/ift*  mperfecify  tiled  roof. 

8078.  Toprovideundertbecontracttworodareduoedofitoii 
brick- work  (similar  to  the  brickwork  herein  above  described)  la 
bo  and  in  such  additional  works  a*  the  architect  shall  direct,  la* 
nloo  of  such  thereof  at  may  not  be  m  directed  to  be  aaai,h 
howover  to  be  deducted  front  the  amount  of  the  coaaidentios  d 
the  contract,  after  the  rate  of  per  rod  reduced. 

3079.  To  repair  and  point  the  remainder  of  the  North-wattta; 
of  the  church,  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  described  for 
the  Southern -wall  thereof;  to  repair,  wash,  atop,  and  lime-wiulea 
twice,  all  the  stucco-work  upon  the  same  walling:  and  toopea 
the  ground  live  feet  deep  all  along  the  portion  of  the  old  Nurtb- 
walhng,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  rebuilt ;  to  repair  under-pis 
and  pin  in  with  sound  hard  new  grey  stock-bricks,  set  in  one  naif 
by  measure  ofpure  quick  Porker's  cement,  and  one  half  by  Ma- 
ture iif  clean  Thames  sand,  all  the  defects  in  the  foundation, aad 
other  parts  of  the  same  wailing  both  on  the  outride  thereof,  vi 
on  the  inside  thereof  next  the  crypt  ;  and  to  fill  in  again  sat 
make  good  the  ground  after  the  said  repairs,  and  under-pi nnitf 
are  performed. 

over  every  tart 
mplete  icaflokt- 

ing,  fixed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  all  proper  poles,  ledger* 
braces,  putlogs,  cords,  ropes,  and  wedges,  and  with  strong  boardinr 
over  every  part  thereof,  ae  that  the  plasterers,  painters,  and  all  the 
other  workmen  to  be  employed  in  the  reparation  of  the  chorea, 
may  at  one  and  the  same  time  reach  and  perform  convenient]! 
all  the  several  works  to  the  whole  of  the  ceilings,  walk,  aaa 
other  parts  of  the  church,  which  are  intended  to  be  cleaned  aad 
repaired. 

S081.  To  provide  and  erect  in  like  manner,  sufficient  ecaflbkt- 
ingfor  the  intended  works  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  walls  at 
the  church,  for  the  reparation  and  painting  of  the  wbole  of  the 
turret  of  the  church,  for  the  reparation  and  colouring  of  the 
extendi  stucco  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  fronts  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  vestry-room,  and  for  the  execution  of  all  the  otter 
works  intended  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Specification. 

8098.  To  provide,  supply,  and  maintain  to  the  whole  oftht 
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scaffolding,  sufficient  strong  safe  and  complete  ladders  for  the 
convenient  and  free  ascent  of  the  several  workmen  to  be  employed 
in  and  about  the  church  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  provide,  supply, 
and  maintain  to  the  said  scaffolding,  all  proper  ana  requisite  com- 
pound, and  other  pulleys  and  blocks,  and  falls,  and  all  other  tackle, 
wheels,  cords,  and  ropes,  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  materials  to  be  raised  to,  or  to  be  lowered 
from  the  work. 


reration*  to 
d  removal  of 
p  tcaffolding. 


'juration  of 
mage. 


Hog. 


r-pavllngs. 


Imney-pot. 


int.  &c.  to 
ihingi,  &c. 


uial  -ground. 


ibbish,  ftr. 


3083.  To  alter,  adjust,  and  make  good  to  the  several  scaf- 
foldings, from  time  to  time,  as  the  several  workmen  may  require 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  several  works,  and  finally  to 
take  down,  remove,  and  cart  away  entirely  the  whole  of  the  scaf- 
foldings, and  the  ladders,  tackle,  and  other  appertenances  thereof. 

3084.  To  repair  and  make  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho 
architect,  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct,  all  damage  of  every 
kind  which  by  the  erection  of  the  several  scaffoldings  or  by  tho 
removal  thereof  may  occur  to  the  roofs,  stone-work,  or  other 
works  of  any  and  evcrv  kind,  of  the  church  and  of  the  apper* 
teuunccs  thereof,  or  wnich  may  thereby  occur  to  any  adjoining 
buildings  and  premises. 

3083.  To  strip  off  the  whole  of  the  pan-tiling  of  the  roof 
over  the  church  ;  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  broken,  flawed, 
decayed,  and  otherwise  unsound  tiles  thereof;  to  re-tile  to  a 
l(H-m.  guage  the  whole  of  the  principal  roof  of  the  church,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  ends  thereof  excepted,  using  only  such  of 
the  present  tiles  as  remain  sound  and  un decayed,  and  providing 
and  applying  for  that  purpose  sufficient  new  sound  tiles  and  suffi- 
cient new  heart  of  fir  laths  ;  and  to  point  effectually  on  the  inside 
thereof  every  purt  of  the  pan-tiling  of  the  roofing  over  the 
church,  with  good  Dorking  stone-lime  mortar  with  fine  smiths' 
ashes  and  with  hair  thrreiu,  particular  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  pointing  from  showing  on  the  outside.  To  repair  and  make 
complete  the  plain  tiling  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  principal  roof 
of  the  church. 

3086.  To  provide  and  apply  to  all  the  roofs  of  the  church 
during"  the  time  the  same  are  being  stripped  and  laid  open,  tar- 
pawlings  sufficient  to  prevent  all  damage  by  reason  of  wet  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  church. 

3087.  To  put  at  the  West  end  of  the  church  a  new  large- 
sized  chimney-pot  set  in  Parker's  cement,  and  flanched  round  with 
plain  tiles  set  also  in  Parker's  cement. 

3088.  To  point  and  make  good  the  brick-work  to  all  the 
flashings,  and  to  make  good  all  the  Parker's  cement  stucco  within 
the  parapets. 

3089.  To  point  with  Parker's  cement  the  brick  riser  to  the 
step  up  into  the  burial-ground,  and  to  make  good  the  Yorkshire 
stone  tread  to  the  same  step. 

3090.  To  clean  out  from  within  the  roof  and  over  the  ceilings 
of  the  church,  all  rubbish  and  dirt  now  lving  there ;  and  to  remove 

3x2 


FAttrlL 


Fivr  day*  brick 
layer  and  la- 
bourer. 


and  cart  away  all  rubbish  dirt  and  uselea*  material*,  which  by 
reason  of  the  execution  of  the  intended  work*,  may  accrue  within 
the  roof,  upon  the  ceilings,  and  in  and  about  every  other  part  of 
the  church,  and  in  and  about  the  burial-grounds  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  finally  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  church  and  the  burial- 
grounds  free  therefrom. 

8091.  To  perforin,  tosides  the  above  work,  fire  davs  work  of 

a  bricklaver  and  five  davs*  work  of  a  labourer  as  the  architect  ihall 

*  » 

direct. 


3-in.  Yorkshire 
htone  under  the 
foundation  of  the 
new  North  wall. 


lim-ription-Moiu-. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265—295.) 

309*2.  To  provide  and  lied  solidly  in  mortar  beneath  the 
whole  of  the  intended  new  walling  on  the  North  side  of  the  church, 
two  complete  courses  of  Yorkshire  stone  4  ft.  wide  and  not  lea 
than  3  ins.  thick  in  any  part,  with  the  joints  thereof  laid  quite  close 
and  as  much  crossed  upon  each  other  as  possible;  each  stone  thereof 
is  to  be  4  ft.  long,  and  no  stone  is  to  contain  leas  than  8  ft.  super- 
ficial. 

309:3.  To  provide  and  set  in  the  intended  new  wall  a  solid 
block  of  Port  laud  stone  2  ft.  9  ins.  long,  2  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  7  ins. 
thick,  wrought  with  two  fair  rubbed  bices  and  fair  rubbed  edges, 
and  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in  the  best  manner  uj^n 
two  of  the  faces  of  the  said  stone  : — 


Cpiuiii;  to  the 
Northern  Mailing 
of  tin-  church. 


Old  ropiiijiv 


F.\ttrnal  *ttim*- 
work  of  tin*  \\v>\ 
Mile  lohhii-v 

Stone  >kirtiiii."» 
to  the  Vi-.stiy 
ii'oin.  iVr. 


THIS  WALL  WAS  REBUILT   AT  THE  SOLE 
EXPENSE  OF  .  A.I). 


the 
th? 


Hi  KM.  To  complete  the  coping  of  the  northern  walling  i»f 
Church  with  new  Portland  stone  18  ins.  wide,  3  ins.  thick  on  ._. 
inside,  4}-ins.  thick  on  the  outside,  with  the  requisite  solid  quoin- 
stones,  throated  on  the  inside,  bedded  in  good  Dorking  stone-lime 
mortar,  and  cramped  at  all  the  joints  therein  with  cop] tor  cramps 
each  weight  at  least  8  oz.  avoirdupoise,  and  each  run  completely 
all  over  with  lead. 

;iii!i.i.  To  re-bed  as  far  as  requisite  and  point  with  Parker's 
cement  all  the  stone  copings  of  the  church,  to  take  away  all  the 
present  cramps  in  the  copings,  and  to  put  to  each  joint  in  the 
copings  i if  the  whole  church  a  new  copper  cramp  weight  802. 
avoirdnpoi-e  run  completely  all  over  with  lead. 

ttOSMi.  To  Mop  and  clean  all  the  external  stone-w  ork  of  the 
two  projecting  side  lobbies  at  the  West  end  of  the  church. 

tt<W7.  To  re-set,  secure  effectually  to  the  walls,  and  make 
good  the  stone  skirtings  against  the  outside  of  the  vestry-room  ant! 
against  the  wall  opposite  thereto. 


SLATER.     ( See  A}  ,Vk»— :J.) 

New  iiuclit.N-  :lo«^.  To  lake  away  the  presem  covering  of  the  lean-to  re»»l 

rlnl«Mi!£«.nihini  "u'1  ,llP  ,,0,,,,<,ni  v»v' "*'  ,M0  church  next  the  s>ito  of  the  house 

lean-to  roof>, 
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and  to  Went  end 
and  dormer*. 


Leave  hlating 
perfect. 


lately  pulled  down,  and  the  covering  of  the  lean-to  roof  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  church  ;  and  to  put  instead  thereof  the  best 
new  strong  duchess  slating  lapped  full  3  ins.,  nailed  with  strong 
copper  nails,  and  with  proper  bond  in  every  part  thereof,  more 
particularly  at  the  eaves  and  at  the  headings,  and  without  the 
employment  of  slates  of  another  kind  of  bond  with  narrow  slips  of 
slates  between  them. 

3009.  To  re-slate  in  a  similar  manner  with  duchess  slates 
all  the  western  end  of  the  principal  roof  of  the  church  at  the 
parts  thereof  adjoining  to  the  turret  ;  and  to  slate  in  like  manner 
the  outsides  of  the  two  dormer-ways  of  the  roofing  of  the  church. 

3100.  To  leave  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  at 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  works  as  complete,  all  the  slater's 
work  of  the  church. 


New  Nurth  wall, 
Air. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  $$  337—40.) 

3101.  To  shore  up  in  the  most  able  safe  and  workmanlike 
manner,  with  sufficient  labour  and  timber  and  other  proper  ma- 
terials, the  walls,  roof,  gallery,  turret,  vaults,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  which  will  incur  hazard,  danger,  or  jeopardy 
of  any  kind  by  reason  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  northern 
walling  of  the  church  ;  and  to  remove  and  take  away  all  such 
shoring  when  the  said  walling  is  rebuilt. 

31 0*2.  The  wood  columns  of  the  church,  are  immediately 
above  the  brick  pedestals  upon  which  they  stand,  to  be  confined 
by  means  of  two  pieces  of  timber  pluccd  on  the  sides  of  each 
column  to  form  ties,  and  extending  (mite  across  the  church,  with 
two  blocks,  one  at  the  back  and  one  at  the  front  of  each  column, 
and  a  bolt  of  wrought-iron  1  in.  diameter  passed  through  each 
block  and  through  the  ends  of  each  tie,  so  as  to  procnt  the  bases 
of  the  column  from  being  either  expanded  or  thrust  together. 

3103.  To  put  in  the  intended  new  northern  walling  two  tiers 
of  the  best  Memel  fir  bond-timber  on  the  ground-story,  and  two 
tiers  of  similar  bond-timber  on  the  gallery-storv,  in  order  to  fix 
thereto  the  wall-wainscot  tings  ;  to  put  in  all  the  Wick-work  of  the 
intended  new  walling  from  the  dwarf-wainscot  ting  upwards,  tiers 
of  similar  bond-timber  not  more  thuu  '2  ft.  (i  ins.  apart  in  order  to 
fix  the  intended  battening  (omitting  however  every  alternate  tier 
of  the  last  described  bond-timber  at  the  part  of  the  walling  which 
will  inclose  the  turret-stairs)  each  tier  of  bond-timber  is  to  be  in 
one  piece  without  joints  except  at  the  angles,  and  is  to  be  of 
scantling  .*>  ins.  by  rij  ins.,  set  to  project  so  that  the  battens  and 
finishing  mav  not  lie  close  to  the  brickwork. 

3104.  To  put  in  the  new  north  walling  a  plate  of  the  best 
Memel  fir  6  ins.  bv  (i  ins.,  to  receive  the  timbers  of  the  gallery, 
and  a  plate  of  similar  fir  8  ins.  by  f>  ins.,  in  order  to  receive  the 
timbers  of  the  roof:  to  provide  and  apply  as  the  architect  shall 
direct,  in  and  about  repairing  and  adapting  to  the  new  walling, 
the  timbers  of  the  gallery  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  twenty- 
five  cubic  tret  of  the  host  Baltic  fir  timber. 


3105.  Tu  batten  securol)  all  tho  new  lirifk-wirrk  of  llie  nmh 
willing  frum  tin-  dwarf-wainscotting  upward*,  with  inch  rellow 
deal  bitten?  -Jj  ins.  wide,  and  not  inure  than   I'.'  in*.  upart.  * 

3106.  To  put  to  the  gronnd-etorj  of  the  church  til  alongtae 
new  walling  new  li-iu.  squire  framed  yellow, deal  waU-wiiat- 
cotting  with  I-in.  panels  of  the  mum  height  u  the  adjofanar  ■ 
wainscotting,  and  fixed  with  the  requisite  ploughed  grounds  tad 
backings,  and  finished  with  capping  to  maid  the  capping  of  tka 
adjoining  wainscotting.  To  repair  thoroughly,  refix  with  the 
requisite  ploughed  ground*  and  backinga,  and  make  complete  *od 
perfect  all  the  wainacotting  of  the  itiir  raan.  nllery-aturT,  ui 
other  part*  of  the  church,  which  will  be  taken  down  or  affected 
by  or  in  consequence  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  northern  will  of  tie 

3107.  To  take  down  and  remove  carefully  aa  far  aa  reqnhile 
in  order  to  rebuild  the  north  walling,  the  timbers,  flooring!, 
pewing,  seats,  partition*,  incloanrea,  door*,  steps,  atatra,  and  other 
wood-work  of  the  church,  and  to  refix  and  nuke  good  the  mm 
in  a  complete  and  workmanlike  manner  with  all  requisite  reps- 
ration*,  alteration*,  and  additions,  and  with  all  proper  ironmongery. 

3106.  The  new  timber  and  deal  to  be  need  'in  and  about  tat 
intended  new  walling,  and  in  connexion  therewith  are  to  be  nt 


3109.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  security  of  the  new  north 
walling  as  the  architect  shall  direct,  386  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of 
wrought -iron  in  such  ties  bolts  stripe  and  other  work  as  he  the 


31 10.  To  take  away  the  present  two  sky-lights,  and  to  form 
in  the  roof  of  the  church  at  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
turret,  two  dormer-windows,  each  es  wide  as  the  same  can  be 
made  by  the  removal  of  one  rafter,  with  lj-in.  yellow  deal  ssshei 
IS  high,  gliizcd  with  third  Newcastle  crown  glass,  strong  frame- 
work of  Baltic  fir,  inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead  at  the  tops 
and  sides  thereof,  and  6  ins.  high  at  the  feet  of  the  windows,  and 
all  requisite  other  work  and  fittings  complete  and  with  all  requi- 
site framing  and  alterations  to  the  wood-work  of  the  roof. 

[a  3111.  To  examine  generally  all  the  timbers  and  wood-work 

of  the  whole  of  the  roofing  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  whole 
of  the  church  ;  to  provide  for  and  apply  in  the  reparation  of  the 
roofing  of  the  church  as  the  architect  shall  direct,  twenty-five 
cubic  feet  of  Baltic  fir  timber,  and  seventy-five  superficial  feet  of 
inch  yellow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood ;  and  to  provide  all  nails  spikes 
and  labour  requisite  in  order  to  repair  and  make  good  the  roofing 
and  gutters  of  the  church. 

To  refix  within  the  turret  the  fir-brace  which  has  fallen  oat 
from  llic  same. 

o  311-2.  To  make  complete  for  the  slater  the  Northern  and 

Southern  1  can-to  roofs  of  the  church,  and  the  hipped  Western  cod 
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inner- ways  of 
roof. 


ten. 


ier  doors. 


of  the  principal  roof  of  the  church,  providing  the  requisite  new 
j-in.  yellow  deal  slate-boarding;  clour  of  sup-wood,  and  oil  requi- 
site springers  and  tilting-fillets. 

3113.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  dormer-head  of  the  stair- 
case leading  out  upon  the  roof,  and  the  dormer  leading  into  the 
principal  roof  of  the  church  :  to  set  upright  and  make  good  the 
quarters  and  other  timbers,  with  the  requisite  new  Baltic  fir 
timber  ;  to  cover  the  sides  thereof  with  new  j-in.  yellow  deal 
slate-boarding-  clear  of  sap-wood  ;  to  case  over  the  door-frames 
thereto  with  inch  yellow  deal,  and  to  hung  therein  new  lj-in. 
yellow  deal  ploughed  tongued  beaded  ledged  and  braced  doors, 
mid  to  put  to  each  door  a  pair  of  24  in.  cross-garnet  hinges,  and 
fastenings  to  each,  value  us.  exclusive  of  the  fixing  thereof. 

3114.  To  examine  all  the  gutter-boards  and  bearers  of  the 
roof ;  to  alter  and  relay  the  same  as  far  as  requisite,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  full  of  at  least  1£  in.  to  oxery  10  feet  run,  and  2J  in. 
drips ;  to  provide  all  requisite  new  1  j  in.  yellow  deal  gutter- 
bottoms  and  yellow  deal  bearers,  and  to  repuir  generally,  and  make 
perfect  all  the  gutters  of  the  roof.  To  provide  and  fix  two  new 
troughs  of  1  i  in.  yellow  deal  to  convey  the  wet  from  the  sides  of 
the  turret  down  into  the  North  and  South  gutters. 

31 15.  To  take  down  the  inner  pair  of  entrance  doors  at  the 
principal  West  entrance  of  the  church  and  the  inner  pair  of 
entrance  doors  at  the  East  end  of  the  church,  to  repair,  adapt,  fit, 
and  hang  the  same  two  pairs  of  doors  with  Redmund's  patent 
spring  hinges,  to  open  either  way,  and  with  all  other  proper  work 
and  appurtenances. 

3116.  To  prepare  properly  and  cover  again  with  baize,  value 
at  the  prime  cost  3*.  Gd.  per  square  yard,  the  pair  of  doors  at  the 
West  end  of  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  and  the  pair  of  inner 
doors  at  the  Eastern  entrance  of  the  church  ;  and  to  panel  the 
said  doors  on  both  sides  thereof  with  gilt-headed  nails,  or  with 
gilt  and  burnished  brass  beading,  in  the  form  wherein  the  same 
doors  are  at  present  nailed. 

To  take  off,  repair,  lacquer,  rcfix,  and  make  good,  the  brass 
furniture  to  the  same  doors. 

To  take  down,  re-fit,  and  re-hang  the  doors  at  the  West 
ends  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  church,  putting  thereto  ironmongery 
to  each  thereof  value  20*. 


ult  door*.  3117.  To  repair  thoroughly  and  case  the  entrance  doors  of 

the  burial-vault  under  the  church  ;  and  to  put  thereto  a  new  best 
10-in.  copper-warded  stock-lock,  with  three  keys  :  and  repair  the 
doors  and  locks  of  the  coal-cellar  and  tool-vault. 


itcrn. 


tiling,  Ac. 


31 18.  To  put  to  the  cistern  in  the  burial-ground  behind  the 
church,  a  new  yellow  deal  cover  with  flap  and  hinges  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

31 19.  To  make  good  the  broken  coping  of  the  railing  of  the 
burial-ground,  with  new  cast-iron  coping  and  the  requisite  other 
work. 

10 


10  da ?■  Joiner. 


Kyan'«  prongs. 


PART1L 

3120.  To  perform  besides  the  above-recited  work  ten  daw* 
work  of  a  joiner  as  the  architect  shall  direct. 

Ml 21.  The  whole  of  the  new  timber  to  he  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  prepared  by  Kyan's  process 
for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot. 


PLASTERER. 


New  North  wall- 
ing. 


31*2*2.  To  cover  with  the  very  best  floated  and  troweled 
stucco  upon  new  heart  of  fir  lath-and-half  laths,  tho  whole  of  the 
internal  nrick-work  of  the  new  north  walling  of  the  church  from 
the  dwarf  wainscottiugs  to  the  ceilings  upwards  ;  and  to  renew 
and  make  good  all  the  other  plastering  of  the  church,  which  will 
he  destroyed  or  injured  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north  walling  of  the  church. 

Wash,  Rcrapc-  and  8123.  To  wash  and  scrape  quite  clean  aud  smooth  cverv  part 

puttering-*00  °Ur  °f  *H  th°  ceilings  soffits  stnngs  mouldings  enrich meuts  walls  and 
other  plasterer's  work  of  every  kind  of  the  whole  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  galleries,  vestry-room,  lobbies,  and  other  appertenances 
thereof;  and  to  repair  stop  and  make  good  in  a  thorough  and 
workmanlike  manner,  all  the  cracks  flaws  decays  and  all  other 
defects  in  the  said  ceilings  soffits  strings  mouldings  enrichments 
walls  and  other  plasterer's  work  above  recited,  anil  to  bring  the 
whole  thereof  to  a  perfect  face,  and  finish  the  whole  of  the  said 
plastering  in  such  tcints  of  *tone  colour  as  the  architect  >h:ill 
direct. 

Clean  ami  miniu  31k24.  To  wash,  scrape,  clean,  stop,  and  teint  of  a  shade  of 

stone-colour,  the  interior  ot  the  stone-work  ot  the  sides  of  the 
lobbies  at  the  west  front  of  the  church,  and  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  privy  in  the  burial  ground  behind  the  church. 


Kxtt-nial  plaster- 
ing 


i)\2.i.  To  wash  scrape  clean  stop  ami  repair  thoroughly  in 
the  most  secure  neat  and  workmanlike  manner,  all  the  external 
plastering  of  the  west  and  ea<t  fronts  of  the  church,  includ'uiir 
all  the  returns  breaks  reveals  string-courses  plinths  cornice? 
mouldings  jambs  uuiUions  and  other  appertenances  thereof,  and 
cutting  down  and  renewing  all  such  parts  of  the  said  external 
plastering,  as  are  loose  broken  or  perished  :  to  clean  aud  stop  the 
stone-work  id*  the  windows,  and  to  colour  all  the  above  recited 
external  plastering  and  work,  in  the  most  excellent  manner  of  a 
teint  of  stone-colour,  the  same  being  mixed  with  and  secured  by 
beer-grounds,  Russia  tallow,  tar,  aud  the  other  proper  materials. 

.'H2f>.  The  sturco-ivork  last  mentioned  was  done  about 
twenty-fire  years  ago*  and  is  one  instance  of  the  meanness  and 
expense  of  such  an  application  :  through  being  mir<d  wiih  ton 
great  a  portion  of  sand  it  is  rotten,  and  from  baring  /teen 
allowed  to  become  hard  before  it  teas  coloured*  though  the 
colouring  of  it  has  been  frequently  renewed,  it  has  as  often 
been  washed  off  within  twelve  months  afterwards. 

ttl*27.  To  cut  down  all  the  cracked  aud   loose  external  plas- 


\PTER  XXVII. 


tering  of  the  vestry-room,  and  of  the  walling  opposite  thereto ; 
and  to  wash,  scrape,  clean,  stop,  repair,  make  good  and  colour  the 
whole  of  the  external  plastenng  of  the  vestry-room  and  of  the 
opposite  walling  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  western 
and  eastern  fronts  of  the  church. 


PLUMBER. 


aiiied  lead  3128.  To  cover  the  tops,  sides,  and  frames  of  the  two  in- 

ew  dormer    tended  new  dormer-windows  with  milled-lead,  weight  full  6  lbs. 

to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  down  full  10  ins.  over  the  tiling,  and 

sufficiently  secured  to  the  wood-work  ;  and  to  put  at  the  foot  of 

each  dormer-window  a  flushing  of  similar  lead  18  ins.  wide. 

lilfed-icad  3129.  To  exchange  for  new  milled-lead  weight  7  lbs.  to  the 

*'  foot  superficial  all  the  following  lead-work  of  the  gutters,  viz.  the 

2nd  sheet,  the  3rd  sheet,  and  the  4th  sheet  from  the  East  end  of 
the  Northern  gutter,  the  Southern  sheet  of  the  East  gutter,  and 
the  1st  sheet,  the  2nd  sheet,  the  3rd  sheet,  and  the  4th  sheet 
from  the  West  end  of  the  Southern  gutter. 

i  tiled -lend  3130.  To  put  all  along  at  the  heads  of  the  North  and  South 

ig»  lo  ins.  jean-to  roofs  of  the  church,  flashings  of  milled-lead  weight  5  lbs. 
to  the  foot  superficial,  and  10  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put  similar  flash- 
ings in  the  brick-work  at  the  base  of  the  turret. 

'and  make  3131.  To  refix,  dress,  and  make  good,  the  lead-work  of  the 

jad-work      hips  and  ridge  of  the  principal  roof  of  the  church,  the  flashings 
'  y'  and  apron  of  the  dormer-head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof, 

and  of  the  dormer  leading  into  the  principal  roof  of  tho  church, 
the  leaded  flat  over  the  vestry-room,  and  in  general  all  the  flash- 
ing and  other  lead-work  of  the  church. 

3132.  To  take  away  the  present  rain-water-pipes  on  the 
South  side  of  the  church,  and  to  put  instead  thereof  two  stacks  of 
new  4J-in.  cast-iron-pipe,  with  heads  and  shoes  complete,  in  order 
to  carry  the  water  from  the  Southern  gutter  of  the  church  into 
the  gutter  below  at  the  side  of  the  church. 

3133.  To  put  from  the  head  of  the  dormer  over  the  stair- 
case leading  out  upon  the  roof  a  3  in.  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe, 
with  head  and  shoe  complete,  to  lead  the  water  down  to  the 
gutter  below. 

3134.  To  examine,  open,  and  repair,  and  re-fix,  as  far  as  requi- 
site, all  the  other  pipes  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  church, 
particularly  the  rain-water-pipe  on  the  North  side  of  the  church  ; 
and  to  take  away  the  wood  trunk  at  the  foot  thereof,  and  to  put 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  of  bore  similar  to 
that  of  the  lead  pipe  above  the  same,  curved  to  carry  the  water 
down  into  the  drain  in  tho  vault,  and  with  shoe  complete. 

lied  lead  3135,  To  line  the  intended  two  new  trough-gutters  at  the  sides 

fh-gutten.  of  the  turret  with  milled-lead  weight  6  U>s.  to  the  foot  superficial. 

3  y— 520 


tJB»L  5136.  To  examine  dress  and  repair  a*  far  as  requttiu-  all  I 

oojlper-work  and  lead-work  of  the  whole  of  llif  turret  of  the drardi 
IM  of  the  appertenances  thereof. 

>nt,aattatai-  S137.  To  provide  and  apply  in  such  extra  work  as  the  snii- 

■at*-  tact  shall  direct,  3  cwt.  of  milled-lead,  including  the  labour  and 

all  hiaterisls  requisite  in  fixing  the  same. 


"o  paint  five  time*  with  the  beat  oQ-ooloar  all  baaassfl 
ter-pipes  and  toe  beads  and  shoes  thereof,  ■Bw^^| 
new  iron-work  of  the  church  and  burial  gnwaiayM 


8138.  To  prepare  in  •  proper  manner  for  painting,  evert 
part  of  the  external  wood-work  of  the  whole  of  the  church,  anil 
of  the  vestry-room,  lobbies,  and  other.  apWrMoanoai  of  Hal 
church,  and  of  all  the  other  worka  hereinafter  directed  to  hi 
painted,  by  cleaning,  pumicing,  ataootUoa;,  and  stopping  all  tht 
amid  works,  and  by  bringing  forward  the  aaid  works  in  parti  when 
requisite  with  two  extra  coats  of  good  oil-colour,  and  by  m  many 
more  coata  of  good  oil-colour  a*  anch  part*  of  this  work  may  mm 
1st  order  to  receive  properly  and  bear  ont  in  a  workmanlike  mnv 
MI  the  intended  pointer's  work. 

3139.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  beat  oil-colour  all 
Iron  ruin-wai 
all  the  other 

\3  of  colour  of  all  the   said  painting 
being  done  with  red-lend  paint. 

IttaMlnoUio  3U0.  To  paint  thrice  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  palisades, 

""l"^  railings,  gates,  lamp-irons,  standards,  curbs,  rain- water- pipe*, aai 

other  old  externa]  iron-work  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  chant 

and  to  the  burial-grounds,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  of  all  a* 

said  painting  to  the  said  iron-work  being  done  with  red-lead  paint 

TwlealnoUiouu  3141.  To  paint  twico  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  wheaaetj 

"ciST'iuiTet^tc    tn*  exteniul  wood- work  of  every  kind  belonging  to  every  part</ 
of  the  church.    '  the  church,  and  of  the  fittings  and  appertenances  of  and  belonpaj 

to  the  same  ;  and  to  prepare  and  paint  in  like  manner  every  pal; 

of  the  imlsidc  of  the  turret  of  the  church,  with  nil  the  apperta- 

nancea  thereof. 

Omln  wcJdkoI  3142.  To  grain  in  imitation  of  wainscot,  in  the  very  best«i 

wtA^onriTke?*"  moal  artist-like  manner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect.  tk» 
onisides  and  edges  of  all  the  external  doors  of  the  church,  uav 
outside*  and  edges  of  the  pur  of  gate*  at  the  entrance  to  tie 
burial-ground  adjoining  ,  and  every  part  of  all  dW 

free  seats  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church. 

3143.  The  whole  of  the  grained-work  is  to  be  finely  c 


be  finely  figured  in  every  part  thereof,  and  is  also  to  bi 
with  copal  varnish,  value  at  the  prime  cost  ihereaf 


3ftr.  per  gall 

3144.  To  take  off,  planish,  refix,  repaint  four  tune*  in  fK 
oil  colour,  and  re-gild  twice  the  clock-dial  of  the  turret  andi 
varnish  the  same  twice  a*  described  for  the  outer  door*  of  H 
church. 


HAPTER  XXVII. 

* lD*  t  th  °°A'         3145.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  all  the  new 
r  waif.     °      wood-work  next  the  intended  new  North-wall  of  the  church  ;  and 
to  finish  the  same  to  match  the  present  painting. 

aning,  &c.  to  3146.  To  scour  clean  every  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 

of  the  church.  'n*ernaJ  j»inted-work  of  the  church  and  vestry-room,  including  all 
'  the  pewiugs,  seats,  gallery-fronts,  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures, 
wainscottings,  linings,  closets,  and  other  fittings,  fixtures,  and 
appcrteuances  of  every  kind  within  the  said  church,  and  all  the 
othecs  and  appointments  thereof;  and  to  repair,  rc-touch,  and 
make  good,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  all  blemishes 
which  may  be  now  in  the  intended  painting  above  recited,  or 
which  may  occur  thereto  by  the  cleaning  thereof,  or  from  any 
other  cause. 

terlng,  &c.  3147.  To  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times  with  the 

best  oil-colour,  all  the  tablets  at  the  Western  entrance  of  the 
church,  and  the  tablet  on  the  wall  at  the  South-eastern  corner  of 
the  burial-ground,  and  to  write  thereon  the  usual  official  notices. 

3148.  To  paint  and  letter  in  like  manner  the  two  large 
tablets  in  the  North-western  and  South-western  lobbies  of  the 
church,  each  according  to  the  particulars  of  benefactions  here- 
under written 


To  paint  and  letter  in  like  manner  the  inscriptions  and 
notices  upon  and  over  the  entrance-gates  of  the  burial-ground 
near 


GLAZIER. 


J 


pain  to  win-  3149.  To  take  out  all  the  broken  and  cracked  glass  of  every 

ra,  &c.  gene-  kind,  having  more  than  one  single  crack  in  a  square,  of  all  the 
windows,  lights,  skylights,  doors,  and  partitions  of  the  whole 
church,  and  of  the  vestry-room  thereof ;  and  to  provide  and  fix 
new  glass  to  correspond,  with  the  glazing  of  the  respective  win- 
dows, lights,  skylignts,  doors,  and  partitions  of  the  said  church, 
and  of  the  vestry-room  thereof,  and  including  the  plate-glass  in 
the  lobby  doors. 

3150.  To  examine  carefully  all  the  frame-work,  saddle-bars, 
and  lead-work  of  the  several  windows  ;  and  to  repair,  secure,  and 
make  good  the  whole  thereof. 

kc.gUxlng.  3151.  To  clean  on  both  sides,  and  leave  perfect  and  free 
from  all  cracks  and  breakage  (more  than  one  crack  in  each  pane 
of  the  old  glass  as  aforesaid),  at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the 
church  as  repaired,  the  whole  of  the  windows,  lights,  sky-lights, 
doors,  partitions,  and  other  glazing  of  the  whole  church  and  of  the 
vestry-room  thereof. 

3  Y  2 


315*.  To  take  off  all  the  unsound  brick-work  (if  any)  hm 
all  [tie  walls  immediately  below  the  intended  new  roofing  ;  ai 
to  repair  rake  and  make  good  all  the  walk)  of  the  church  wiA 
Burriciciii  new  brick-work  in  order  lo  receive  the  intended  nw 


Btddlm,  tic.  3i5fl.  To  bed  in  stone-lime  mortar  all  the  plates  of  the  naSaf 

and  to  point  to  the  tamo. 

(Note.  If  the  plates  lie  upon  stonc-uork  there  ihi.vld  ihrf 
be  sheet*  of  lead  placed  between  Ike  stone-work  W  aj 
l/ie  timber,  as  itoiie-ievrk  in  general  imbibe*  cxotgl  4 
moiilure  to  rot  all  wood  in  contact  with  it.) 

TUiBg(tf«,j.  lSce  index.) 

raia««i*,&c.  ti/  3150.  To  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  parapets  and  other  hrk*> 

"**■'  work  in  and  about  the  roofing  of  the  church  in  tho  same  formal' 

at  present  (or  according  to  the  drawing*  a*  the  cote  may  be). 

F«einp  t if  ant).  3 1 57.  To  face  the  whole  of  the  now  parapets  and  other  new 

III  Infill  brick-work  with  the  beat  sound  hard  well-burnt 
bricks  to  match  the  other  external  lacings  of  the  church. 

rotating,  «c.  3153,  To  stain  all  tho  new  brick-work  of  the  outside  ofi 

church  to  match  in  colour  the  old  brick-work  adjoining  to  i 
new  brick-work  ;  and  to  point  all  the  new  external  brick-wi 
with  Kiijijoluno  very  dark  coloured  mortar  which  when  dry  sL 
appcar  as  nearly  as  possible  in  colour  like  tho  old  joints  of  i 
brick-work. 

Brisk*,  mortar,  3159.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  (except  where  banV 

"■  otherwise  directed)  ia  to  be  done  with  the  requisite  tbxj  beat  ■ 


S 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


£-rod  extra  brick- 
work. 

Hubbith. 


Jobbing-work. 


hard  well-burnt  grey  stock-bricks  (if  any  of  the  old  bricks  are  to  be 
used  again,  add,  and  such  of  the  present  sound  old  bricks  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  present  work  as  will  remain  sound  undecayed 
and  unbroken)  set  in  and  flushed  up  completely  at  every  course 
with  mortar  composed  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  best 

stone  lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  the  best 
river  sand,  and  every  alternate  course  of  the  work  being  completely 
grouted  with  liquid  mortar. 

(See  §  1007.) 

(See  §§  3000  and  2893.) 

(See  $3091  and  1011.) 


Taking  off,  \-c. 
coping*,  ac.  fif 
amy.) 

New  cotrings  fif 
any). 


Old  copings. 


Cramp*.  &c. 


MASON.     (See  $$  26,5—295.) 

31  GO.  To  take  off  ull  the  stone  copings  from  the  parapets 
and  of  the  church. 

3161.  To  provide  and  fix  all  along  the  parapet 
of  the  church  new  Portland  stone  coping  18  ins.  wide,  5  ins. 
thick  in  front,  3  ins.  thick  at  the  back,  moulded  in  front,  throated 
at  both  edges,  and  with  solid  quoin-stones  and  sufficient  additional 
projections  over  the  attic  piers  and                               fif  any ). 

3162.  To  cover  all  the  remainder  of  the  parapets  and 

with  the  best  of  the  present  copings  re-worked  at  tho 
ends  and  edges  thereof  and  as  may  be  otherwise  requisite,  and 
providing  new  coping  sufficient  for  making  up  all  deficiency,  and 
corresponding  in  nature  with  the  old  copings. 

(See  $$  271—84,  and  1013.) 


any  and  if  re- 
moved). 


Cornice  and  jara-  3163.  To  take  down  and  remove  carefully  the  whole  (or  such 

pet  ofetoi.e  aj     parts  as  may  be  intended)  of  the  stone  parapets  and  cornices  of  the 
church. 

To  re-joint  and  re-work  as  far  as  may  be  requisite,  and  rub 
and  entirely  sand  over  the  sound  portions  of  the  said  cornice  and 
parajret  (  with  the  blockings,  attic-pilasters,  balusters,  and  , 

if  any  J  and  to  reset  the  same,  and  to  provide  and  fix  new  blocks 
of  cornice,  new  parapet,  new  balusters,  and  new 
sufficient  to  complete  the  building  and  to  restore  thereto  the 
cornice  parapets,  balusters,  and  the  wholo 

thereof  being  of  the  best  new  stone  (the  kind  of  stone 

is  to  be  named}  to  correspond  in  dimensions,  scantling,  and  work- 
manship with  tnc  original  sizes  and  forms,  of  the  cornices,  i>arapcts, 
balusters,  and  of  the  church. 

3164.  In  the  restoration  of  the  stone-work  of  edi- 
fices, it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  architect  to 
direct  that  the  new  work  shall  be  in  form  similar  to  the 
original  work,  since  when  directions  were  given  to  form 


^M  PART  II. 

at  the  quarries  exactly  similar  to  the  old  capital*  a  *>t  ri 
capitals  of  granite  for  the  tic»-  upper  part  01  Bow  steeple, 
London,  the  workmen  by  a  perverse  exactness  of  the 
wrong  kind,  construed  their  orders  so  literally,  that  thej 
executed  their  new  work  with  nil  the  blemishes  produced 
by  time  upon  the  foliage  of  the  old  capitals  i  thin  odd 
blunder,  though  it  might  not  hare  been  perceptible  to 
genera]  observers  when  the  work  was  placed  '200  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  sufficiently  vci.itkius  to  induce  the  archi- 
tect to  have  the  work  done  twice  over,  and  the  set  of 
reuewod  urak™  CTWlnU  lu   tar   wi    uw    wiuum  Ii* 

tower  of  the  church,  canting  wonder  la  taw   ulnaiin. 

which  mort  to  admi'        

of  the  provincial  in 

\  hang  Aawrwrf,  a  more  atari  matenp^m  if  m* 
reqmtiht  mm  mm  warm  mij  Hn  iinfawiif,  in  that  the  *p*$- 
f  ii  ii  I  I   ijfrff  nf  Mi  mmm%mmm\  jr  ■'■ 


SLATER.  (Sw$J 
(If  any,  see  Index.) 
(If  any,  see  Index.) 
(If  any,  ace  $2796.) 
(If  U,V,  MO  $  2797.) 
(See  $  1094.) 
(See  {  1025.) 


CARPENTER.    (See  $j  337— 40.) 

Tat*  off oU  dm-  3166.  To  take  off  from  the  building  all  the  trusses,  plates, 

**•*■  and  other  timber-work  of  the  roofing. 

OU  tunben.  3167.  To  examine  carefully  all  the  old  timbers  of  the  root 

ing,  to  select  such  portions  thereof  a*  remain  completely  n 
undecayed,  and  perfect,  and  which  agree  in  scantling,  dimeu 
workmanship,  and  fashion  with  the  directions  hereinafter   < 
tained  for  the  intended  new  roofing,  or  which  will  so  agree  there- 
with after  having  been  reworked  and  adapted. 

I  If  all  the  timberi  are  to  be  new,  thit  clause  it  to  be 
omitted,  but  another  dauie  cvnvei/mg  to  the  contractor  the  old 
timber,  fyc.  ihouid  be  then  vuerted.     See  Index.) 

Htw  material*.  3168.  To  provide  new  materials  sufficient  for  the  construction 

and  completion  of  the  intended  new  roofing  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  attendant  works. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


New  roof. 


8169.  To  provide  and  execute  all  work  and  labour  proper 
and  requisite  for  the  thorough  completion  of  the  intended  new 
roofing  ;  and  to  provide,  fix,  and  apply  thereto  all  requisite  iron 
spikes,  nails,  screws,  and  other  proper  ironmongery. 

3170.  All  the  oak  timber  is  to  be  of  English  growth  from 

and  all  the  other  timber  is  to  l>c  the  very  best 
yellow  fir  from  Dantzic,  Riga,  or  Memel ;  all  the  boardings  are  to 
be  of  the  very  best  yellow  Christiana  deal,  except  where  herein 
otherwise  directed. 

3171.  All  the  timber  and  deals  arc  to  be  cut  out  quite  square 
and  perfectly  free  from  the  very  least  sap-wood  in  any  part 
thereof,  and  from  shakes,  large  knots,  wany  edges,  and  all  other 
defects. 

31 72.  To  construct  to  the  whole  of  the  church  new  roofing, 
according  to  the  working-drawings,  with  No.  ,  framed  prin- 
cipal trusses  to  the  body  of  the  fabric  over  the  clear-story  (if 
any )  No.        return  trusses  (if 'any )  to  the  principal  roof  No. 

minor  trusses  over  the  aisles  (or  galleries  at  the  case  may  be) 
No.  trusses  over  the  stair-cases  ( if  any  ),  and  No.  other 

trusses  (if  any  J,  and  to  provide  and  fix  all  other  timbers  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scantlings. 


Wall-plate   of  oak,  all  round   the   clear-story   of  the 

church 
Ditto  all  round  the  aisles  (or  galleries)  and  stair-cases 

of  oak  . .         . .  . .  •  •         ■  • 

No.      principal    No.        angles  ties  of  oak 
trusses.  No.        tie-beams  of  oak 

No.        principal  rafters  of  oak  scantling  at  bottom 

ditto  at  top 
No.        king-posts  (if  any)  of  oak  scantling  at  the 

heads  and  feet 

ditto  in  the  waist 
No.        queen-posts  (if  any )  of  oak  scantling  at  the 

heads  and  feet 

ditto  in  the  waist 
No.        collar-beams  (if  any )  of  oak     .. 
No.        straining-sills  (if  any  )  of  oak   .. 
No.        principal  struts  (if  any )  of  oak 
No.        secondary  struts  (if  any)  of  oak 
No.        return-trusses  framed  with  oak  timbers  of  the 

same  scantling  as  those  to  the  principal  trusses. 
No.        tie-beams  of  oak 
No.        principal  rafters  of  oak 
No.        ting-posts  of  oak  scantling  at  the  heads  and 

ieei    ••         ••  ••         ••         ••  • •         •• 

ditto  in  the  waist 
No.        struts  of  oak 
Pole-plates  of  oak 
Purlins  to  the  of  fir 

Ditto  to  the  of  fir  . . 

Rafters  not  more  than  1 1  ins.  apart  of  fir 
Ridge  and  hips  (if  any)  rounded  for  the  lead-work     . . 


No.       return 
trusses  (if  any). 

No.        minor 
trusses  (ifanf). 


CoreriDg  to  the 
roofing. 


Ins.     Ins. 
8  by  6 
6  —  6 


if  load-work  (%faniij  ofimli  yellow  deal 

lisii.'.l  Iron  from  sa[>-woorl  with  roll*  2  ius.  diamnlw 

for  tlie  lateral  joints  in  tlic  liuul  covering. 
Slute-honrdiiig  ( if  am/ J  of  intli  yellow  deal  listed  froo 

from  sap-wood. 
Slate-battens  ffffii/J  of  inch  yullnw  deal  3  ins.  wide. 

All  requisite  tilling-fliMs  nnd  springers. 

3173.  To  construct  the  timbers  for  mpporting  the 
(.'filing  according  to  the  drawings  with 

Binding-joists        . .  .  ■         . .  . .  . .  . .  —  by  — 

Oiliug-jnUtS  .,  ..  ..  —        — 

3174.  To  eanttmot  tu  liiu  rooting  .Nu.  „__._,  wiih  oik 
proper  frames  5  int.  by  A  Ins.  oak-plates  4  int.  by  4  in*,  oak 
quarters  and  joists  a  in*,  by  U  dm.  i  to  enter  the  tope  and  askc 
of  the  dormer*  with  teen  yellow  dad,  and  to  fit  up  the  denser 
door-ways  with  inch  oak  wrought  beaded  erosa-toasjued  Bad 
lodged  doors,  hung  I  mill  ■llli  ■  jiili  nf  ill  iwiu  Wl  In  in— giiiol 
hinge*,  end  a  strong  boh. 

(See  §  1071 J 


PLASTERER. 

31 75.  If  the  ceiBngi  an  to  he  entirely  dettroyed,  and  be  m- 
leniied  to  be  rcttored  of  the  original  form  of  the  ceiBngi,  accu- 
rate drawing!  ikoald  be  taken  of  the  original  ceUtngi  be/an 
they  art  destroyed  i  and  all  the  ernamentt  of  the  new  wort 
thould  be  modelled  from  portion*  of  tie  old  work,  and  even 
many  of  the  original  enrichment!  themielvei  which  in  old 
buildingt  are  often  freely  modelled  in  profute  variety  ofdragn, 
and  of  excellent  material*,  and  not  the  leatt  decayed,  nay  be 
wed  again, 

,.  9176.  To  counter-lath  where  requisite  and  lath  with  heart  of 

fir  lath-end -half  laths  for  with  heart  of  oak  lathi )  and  to  piaster 
float  and  sot  wholly  with  gauged  stuff,  new  ceilings  to  the  whole 
of  the  ,  including  all  the  arches  groins 

beam-work  panels  compartments  and 

according  to  the  drawings  ;  and  to  finish  the  whole  thereof  with 
mouldings  and  with  enrichments  flowers  leaf-work  and 

accurately  modelled,  cast  solid  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  and 
to  securely  fii  all  large  leaves  and  other  heavy  enrichments,  each 
thereof  having  at  least  two  strong  copper  screws  to  secure  the 

3177.  To  cat  down  all  the  broken  and  otherwise  defective 
plastering  of  the  arched  groined  paneled  and  other  ceilings  of  the 
,  and  to  acrupe,  wash,  clean,  stop,  repair 
thoroughly;  restore,  and  make  complete,  all  the  said  ceilings  and 
other  plasterer's  work,  including  all  the  mouldings,  enrichments, 
flower-work,  and  appertenance*  thereof. 
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PLUMBER. 


ngofflau  9178.  To  cover  the  flatB  and  all  the  sloping  or  raking  sides 

^TuJdj (    °^ tne  ro°fin£»  w'tn  cast-lead  weight  full  8  lbs.  to  every  foot  super* 

ficial  thereof  with  all  the  sheets  of  the  lead  rolled  together  full  6 

ins.  at  their  lateral  joints,  and  with  all  their  heading-Joints  lapped 

full  4  ins.  over  each  other. 

3179.  The  proper  quantity  which  the  heading-joints  of 
the  lead-work  should  lap  over  each  other  depends  upon  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  and  should  never  he  leu  than  3  ins-,  and  M 
roofs  of  very  low  pitch  should  be  full  6  ins. ;  hut  in  all  leaded 
flats  or  roofs  nearly  level,  each  heading-joint  of  the  lead-work 
must  also  have  a  drip  of  2£  ins.  to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
wet :  no  soldered  joints  should  ever  be  used  across  any  new  lead 
coverings  or  gutters,  as  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  metal  mil  soon  draw  the  lead-work  apart  at  all  such  sol- 
dered joints,  and  new  lead-work  soldered  together  is  little 
better  than  old  work  after  being  repaired. 


»  and  flats. 

(See  §)  3014  and  3018.) 

nd  ridge*. 

(Sec  §  3016.) 

»B»- 

(See  $3015.) 

lilting*. 

(See  §  3017.) 

r*. 

(See  $  3021.) 

;hU. 

(See  §  1847  and  '2324.) 

•nib.  (See  $  '2037.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'ECIFICATION   for   TAKING    DOWN    and   REBUILDING    the    UTTER    PART    of  the 

iWER  of  the  Church  of  in  the  County  of 

f  for  certain  repairs  and  other  works  connected  therewith. 

BRICKLAYER. 


iinft  3180.  To  provide,  erect,  maintain  during  the  carrying  on  of 

*c-  the  works,  alter  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  found  requisite,  and 

finally  remove  when  so  directed  by  the  architect,  a  complete  and 
safe  scaffolding  round  the  whole  of  the  church-tower,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  thereof,  with  all  requisite  poles,  braces,  ledgers, 
putlogs,  boards,  ladders,  cords,  wedges  and  other  proper  apperte- 
nances  j  and  to  provide  and  maintain  for  the  use  of  all  the  work- 

82— 537 


■Ma,  proper  anil  sufficient  tackle,  ropes,  blocks,  fills  or  Mhw 
dmcUlitv.  needful  for  raising  the  bricks  stone  nnd  other miteriib 
md  things  which  will  be  required  tot  the  performance  uf  the 
works. ;  to  make  good  all  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the 
bmhtiiiL.'  or  to  the  materials  thereof,  new  or  old,  by  the  Lnsttfti- 
CitBCy  of  the  ropes,  tackle.  ladders,  or  scaffolding',  ,.r  by  accident 
in  «e«Be.quenco  of  the  iwrformanee  of  the  works  ;  and  to  milt 
good  Iti  like  manner  all  damage  of  si  cry  kind  v.hieli  mar  be  caused 
by  the  removal  and  taking  away  of  the  scaffolding  and  the  apper- 

ar  8181.  To  take  down  in  the  most  careful   manner,  without 

damaging  breaking  or  destroying  any  part  thereof,  the  various 
Mtanila  composing  the  parapet  of  the  church-tower,  the  whole 
of  the  present  bell-chamber  or  upper  story  of  the  tower,  and  u 
ranch  lit  the  tower  below  the  bcll-chnmbcr  as  is  indicated  by  the 
drawings  ;  to  take  down  also  the  stair-ense-turret  with  the  steps 
within  the  tame,  ns  low  as  the  floor  of  the  present  bell-chamber, 
send  M  much  lower  as  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  remove  say 
renta  or  settlements  therein,  yet  nevertheless  not  lower  than  the 
general  height  to  which  the  general  walls  of  the  tower  ore  to  remiin. 


ground, t 
in  the  op 


n  the  order  in  which  it  will  be  token  from  the  building,  so  that 
the  masons  may  readily  find  the  old  work  again  for  use. 


approved,  new  hard  grey  stock-bricks  (without  any  .  _ 
soft  bricks  or  other  inferior  bricks)  the  whole  to  be  done  in  tbt 
manner  of  English  bond  laid  in  the  closest  possible  mode,  in  mortar 
compounded  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  best  (Uvrtbig)  stone- 
lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  river  sand:  the 
whole  of  the  new  brick-work  is  to  be  grouted  at  every  alternit* 
course  of  the  work  with  liquid  mortar  of  the  same  description: 
the  outside  of  the  work  is  to  be  toothed  all  over  four  inches  deep, 
by  tho  different  courses  of  the  work  each  alternately  projecting 
four  inches  over  the  course  below  the  same,  and  is  to  be  filled  ia 
flush  between  the  quoiu-jtuiies,  and  other  external  stone-work, 
with  flint-work  as  nt  present,  done  in  the  neatest  possible  manner, 
with  small  flints  set  round  the  larger  flints  in  order  to  render  the 
outer  surface  of  the  work  more  uniform  :  apiece  of  strong  iron  hoop- 
ing 2  ft.  long  dipped  in  melted  pitch  is  to  be  put  to  every  foot  super- 
ficial of  tho  new  work  in  order  to  secure  the  flints  from  falling. 

3184.  It  ia  apprehended  that  by  a  careful  use  of  the 
present  old  flints,  sufficient  of  them  will  be  found  for  the 
new  work  ;  but  they  will  be  required  to  be  broken  afresh, 
so  as  to  gire  the  new  work  a  clean  appearance  ;  but  If  re- 
quisite a  portion  of  the  old  chalk  will  be  suffered  to  be  used 
again  to  back  in  with  the  flints. 

walls  with  brick-work  to  the  new 
W.  To  repair  where  defective  the  old  flint-work  all  roasd 


atsp-hstoin 
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the  four  sides  of  the  tower,  and  particularly  to  the  new  Btrings, 
labels,  quoins,  and  arches ;  and  to  provide  new  flints  sufficient 
for  making  good  any  deficiency  which  may  be  found  in  the  present 
flints. 

3187.  To  fill  up  the  small  apertures  at  the  different  sides  of 
the  tower  with  solid  brick-work,  with  flint-work  facing  thereto. 

on  tot,  ftc,  for  3188.  To  cut  out  for  and  make  good  with  brick- work  the 

I*1**"-  walls  of  the  tower,  for  the  reception  of  the  girders,  and  other 

timbers  of  the  intended  new  belfrv-floor. 

Ltat-wbittofr  3189.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 

two  stories  of  the  tower,  intended  when  rebuilt  to  form  together 
the  bell-chamber. 


l*od  extra 
Mtk-Tork. 


Rubbuh. 


3190.  To  provide  under  the  contract  for  the  works  half  a  rod 
reduced  of  the  best  brick-work,  in  addition  to  that  which 
will  be  requisite  fully  to  complete  the  intended  restoration  of  the 
tower,  to  be  used  in  such  extra  works  as  may  be  by  the  architect 
hereafter  directed  to  be  done  ;  the  value  of  such  of  the  said  extra 
brick-work  as  may  not  be  so  directed  to  be  used,  is  however  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract 
after  the  rate  of  per  rod  reduced. 

3191.  To  clear  away  all  rubbish,  old  chalk,  and  other  useless 
spare  materials  of  every  kind  ;  and  to  leave  the  burial-ground  clear, 
and  make  up  the  same  properly  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 


Kepir  damage  to  3192.  To  repair  all  damage  which  may  by  the  performance  of 

iwofehurch.      tne  works  occur  to  the  tiling  of  the  church. 


MASON.     (See  §  26.5—295.) 

3193.  It  is  judged  that  by  a  careful  preservation  of 
the  present  stone  of  the  tower  from  injury  in  the  taking 
down  thereof,  sufficient  stone  will  be  found  (added  to  that 
described  in  this  specification  as  intended  to  be  new)  for 
the  completion  of  the  whole  work,  and  if  upon  the  old 
work  being  taken  down  the  stone  should  be  found  to  fall 
short  in  quantity,  the  contract  will  be  considered  as  ful- 
filled if  the  quoin-stones  be  replaced  not  more  than  alter- 
nately 6  J  ins.  and  1 1  ins.  in  thickness,  except  the  quoins  of 
the  buttresses  which  must  show  the  present  average  return 
thickness,  but  may  be  sawn  away  diagonally  at  their  backs 
in  order  to  save  stone. 

But  should  there  finally  appear  any  deficiency  from 
decay  or  any  other  circumstance,  in  the  quantity  of  the 
stone-work  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower,  the 
contractor  is  to  provide  sufficient  new  stone  of  good 
quality  similar  to  the  present  stone  of  the  tower  in  order 
to  render  the  work  complete. 

«on«PorUln<1  3194.  To  take  out  all  the  window-cases  of  the  story  beneath 

cm^^!*°"i'      the  bell  chamber,  and  to  reinstate  according  to  the  drawings  the 
*■*  norS.  "^  3  z  2 


N^r 


tuwrr  with  tlie  best  hard  Portland  alone. 


lamtlmlli'  3195.  To  put  all  round  the  four  (ides  of  the  limi'r  i«o  niB* 

S?JSmS!1  p'etc  layers  of  fine  tooled  l-in.  Yorkshire  slum-  each '.'  ft.  9  im. 

M  jn^li  Mil      wide,  with  close  rubbed  joints  crossed  in  the  different  liven  u 

■MM-  niurh   iis  pn.-srbl",  wrought   eitertudly    (after   the    new   work  lit) 

settled)  to  form  a  string  moulding  .l'Tording  to  the  drawings  nul 

with  weathered  ton  with  proper  water-joint's  ihlmniVifl  *nd  nm 

with  lead  ;  and  to  let  into  the  Yorkshire  stone  the  collars  of  thr 

chain-bar  and  run  the  same  with  lead. 

Mil     i         ]  -  3196.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  new  part  uf*.he  tower, 

■a*a».  quoin-stones  and  olhcr  stone-fhcinL'S  according  \a  the  drswini!*, 

and  as  nearly  like  the  original  work  of  the  old  fabric  as  postfix. 
formed  of  the  present  stone  of  the  building  (or  of  new  tloar  tin- 
tor  thereto)  but  entirely  re-worked  and  rubbed  on  the  fronts, 
ends,  and  beds  thereof,  and  freed  from  all  decay. 

■HrwrtaHh-  3197.  To  put  all  round  the  four  aides  of  the  tower  t  ne* 

SKaS^'Si.  corbc tile-cornice,  to  support    the   projecting  parapet,  composed  of 

Kll    i)  two  layers  of  fine  tooled  :Wu.   Yorkshire  stout  each  Ift.  9ira. 

•  **"■**''     wide,  and  one  layer  of  fine  tooled  'i-iu.   Yorkshire  lauding  I  ft. 

mm*'  4  inj.  wide  ;  all  the  joints  thereof  are  to  be  rubbed,  to  be  crowd 

as   ranch  as  po?sihle  upon  each,  and  to  be  double  plugged  *fth 

lead  at  every  joint  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  said  cornice  is  to  be 

finely  tooled  according  to  the  profile  shown  by  the  drawing*. 

Copt*f-  ,1198.  To  replace  and  make  complete  the  coping  roond  it* 

whole  of  the  parapet,  with  the  requisite  additional  coping  in  lit* 
of  those  parts  of  tiie  present  coping  which  may  be  found  de- 
fective :  the  whole  to  be  re-workod,  re-jointed,  and  double  pluc- 
ged  with  lead  at  every  joint  thereof. 

■Mb  umi  inntl.  MM.  To  restore  the  stair-case-turret,  with  the  quoins  and 

other  (tone-work  thereof,  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  present 
building  i  to  reiix,  make  complete,  and  re-work  where  requisite 
those  steps  which  will  of  necessity  be  taken  down  ;  and  to  pru- 

MnnV"'  V'*'e  n'"*  "*  twe've  DCW  8leP»  of  Purbeck  stone  in  lieu  of  the 
'  most  defective  or  damaged  of  the  present  steps.  To  repair,  re- 
work, and  relix  ..,.,  i — j.  „ , — ,os  to  the  stair-esse. 

Wrtm-t*Wtan.  3300.  To  make  good  the  water-ttblingi  where  the  upper 

part  of  the  stwr-caso-turret  change*  in  form. 

«-ln.  FonUnd  3201.  To  provide  and  fix  a  Complete  covering  for  the  stan- 

Jj^     ' 10   case-turret,  consisting  of  one  piece  of   Portland  atone  41  hu. 

thick,  tunk  away  on  the  top  thereof  to  the  outside  IJ  in.  down, 

and  with  proper  tooled  and  throated  edge*. 

KeP«irNOrtb-  3202.  To  replace  all  the  quoins  of  the   remainder  of  the 

1  tt™,  fJortb-wert  buttreBi  (those  which  are  not  quite  decayed  at  the 
nice  only  excepted)  with  stone  of  the  avenge  thickness  of  8  ins, 
properly  tooled  over  the  faces  thereof,  and  backed  up  when 
requisite,  and  grouted  completely  in  with  either  the  spare  flmti 
or  with  the  large  cuttings  of  the  stone  1  to  tool  over  quite  finthr 
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all  the  stones  of  the  same  buttress  which  will  not  require  to  be 
taken  out. 

able*  to  3203.  To  nut  to  the  whole  of  the  buttresses  new  fair  tooled 

Cli-  stone  water-tables  at  every  set-off,  profiled  in  front  according  to 

the  drawings,  and  lapped  at  the  different  beds  in  a  proper  manner. 

3204.  To  restore  all  the  decayed  parts  of  the  lower  moulded 
string-course  by  cutting  out  the  old  stone  to  at  least  8  ins.  in 
depth,  and  by  replacing  the  same  with  stone  worked  of  the  ori- 
ginal profile. 


,  fcc,  to  3205.  To  cut  out  in  a  careful  manner  to  a  depth  not  less 

aiding*  than  6  ins.,  the  label-mouldings  of  the  large  Western  window  and 
andeii-  of  the  doorway  beneath  the  same ;  to  restore  the  two  label- 
Iootm.  mouldings  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  to  the  original  profile  ; 
to  face  over  with  fair  tooled  work,  the  stone-arches  above  the 
large  window,  cutting  out  and  replacing  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
8  ins.  such  parts  thereof  as  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  properly 
reworked  ;  to  rework  over  in  the  most  exact  and  correct  manner 
without  injuring  the  same,  and  to  rub  smooth  the  whole  frontis- 
piece of  the  Western  doorway  ;  and  to  replace  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  such  stones  thereof  as  are  so  far  decayed  as  to  bo  unfit 
to  be  reworked  ;  and  to  make  good  the  walls  up  to  and  around 
the  new  labels  and  other  stone-work  of  the  Western  door  and 
Western  window  as  described  to  the  quoins  and  strings. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542—3.) 

■ 

820C.  To  slate  the  roof  of  the  tower,  with  the  best  new  strong 
dutchess  slates  nailed  with  copper  iiuils,  and  to  leave  the  same 
perfect  at  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  works. 


CARPENTER.    (See  $$  837— 40.) 

(T  roof  and  8207.  To  take  off  the  present  roof  and  the  upper  two  floors 

»"•  of  the  tower. 

belli,  &c.  8208.  To  take  down  and  lower  carefully  to  the  ground  the 

whole  of  the  old  bells  with  their  carriages  and  other  appertenances 
for  the  use  of  the  bell-founder. 

e  lower  3209.  To  replace  the  lowermost  of  the  two  floors  with  two 

r  beiu.  new  oak  girders  each  20  feet  long  and  scantling  14  ins.  by  12  ins. ; 
to  provide  and  fix  to  this  floor  ten  feet  cube  of  new  <»ak  in  templets 
ties  or  other  work  ;  to  lay  upon  the  girders  joists  formed  of  the 
best  of  the  joists  of  the  two  old  floors,  trimmed  for  a  well-hole  as 
shown  in  the  plan  ;  and  to  lay  the  whole  floor  with  the  sound 
parts  of  the  planking  of  the  two  old  floors  with  the  requisite  new 
material  of  tno  same  description  to  make  up  any  deficiency  :  the 
part  of  the  planking  over  the  well-hole  is  to  be  hung  as  a  trap- 
door with  a  pair  of  very  strong  wrought-iron  hinges  and  is  to  have 
an  iron  ring. 


321 1.  To  replace  the  roof  of  the  tower  using  the  untrat 
material*  as  far  as  the  same  are  sound  ;  to  put  a  new  wsJl-nUU 
<rf  Ouk  scantling  (1  ins.  by  8  ins.,  four  new  oak  angle-tie*  6  in*.  b» 
8  int.,  each  1-2  ft.  long,  one  nimln  hni|n  of  fir  1*2  ins.  by  S  iiu.  and 
SO  A.  long  to  pas*  over  the  uu^oties  am!  receive  the  end  of  the 
Tine^taff,  and  four  new  hips  of  2  in.  deal  10J-i"s-  wide  rounded 
tor  bad  ;  to  put  new  ratters  of  fir  G  ins.  by  3  ins.  in  lieu  of  those 
rtfte     which  ore  unfit  to  be  again  used,  and  new  fir  pole-plate  5 


.bvoi, 

To  bo 


o  board  the  roof  with  inch  yellow  deal  slate-boarding  clear 

of  tap- wood, 

8212.  To  form  tlie  gutter  round  the  roof  with  I  j-in.  yellow 
deal  gutter-board  aud  very  strong  bearers  current  2J-ins.  in  10 
ft,  Sjj-in.  rebated  drips  in  the  situations  shown  by  Ihe  plan,  and 
with  i.  i-(.'.si-|iu'.'l  i<>i mod  ill  tbi'  head  of  tbc  rain-water-pipe. 

3213.  To  put  to  each  light  of  the  seven  belfry  windows 
proper  wrought  and  framed  oak  window-case,  scantling  5  ins.  by 
4  ini.,  filled  in  according  to  the  drawings  with  11-in.  wrought  lad 
framed  oak  louvre-boards  6  ins.  wide. 

32U.  To  put  to  the  belfry  and  to  the  head  of  the  turret- 
atairs  new  oak  proper  door-cases  5  ins.  by  5  ins.,  and  new  IJ-ia. 
deal  wrought  tuugued  and  ledged  door?,  hung  complete  nitli 
atroiJLr  liiiip'i  ;  ili'-  upper  door  is  to  have  a  slrong  bolt,  and  tbc 
belfry  door  ia  to  have  a  good  copper- warded  stock-lock  with  two 
keya. 


SMITH. 


3215.  To  provide  and  lay  round  the  tower  upon  the  Yorl- 
W.)  shire  stone  bond,  a  chain-bar  of  wrong  ht-ir<.m  scantling  3  ins.  by  iia, 
with  angle-tics  of  the  same  scantling,  each  t>  ft.  long,  the  wb"ole  to 
consist  of  only  eight  nieces  ;  to  have  four  large  collars  of  wrought- 
iron  at  the  angles :  the  angle-ties  are  to  be  framed  into  the  cbait- 
bar,  and  are  to  be  run  with  lead. 


i  ewt.  ti«  urn-  3217.  To  provide  and  fii  224  lbs.  in  addition  of  wrooght-iroa 


H  AFTER  XXX. 


PLUMBER. 


3219.  To  take  off  the  present  lead- work  of  the  tower,  and  to 
lay  to  the  new  roof  thereof  cast-lead  gutters  weight  g  lbs.  to  the 
foot  superficial,  turned  up  7  ins.  high  against  trio  parajiet  and 
1 0  ins.  next  the  rafters,  and  under  the  slates  ;  to  put  a  flashing  of 
5  lb.  milled-lead  6  ins.  wide  all  round  the  gutter  ;  to  cover  the 
hips  of  the  roof  with  5  lb.  milled-lead  20  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put 
at  the  summit  of  the  roof  a  5  lb.  milled-lead  cap  2  ft.  6  ins. 
square  ;  to  put  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  a  stack  of  new  rain- 
water-pipe 4  ins.  bore  fonned  of  10  lb.  milled-lead  with  a  strong 
large  ornamental  Gothic  head  and  12  ft.  of  cast-iron  pipe  at  the 
foot  next  the  ground,  and  with  a  proper  shoe  complete. 


PAINTER. 


8220.  To  paint  four  times  with  red-lead  and  oil  paint  the 
chain-bar  iron-ties  and  other  new  iron-work  of  the  tower ;  to  paint 
in  the  like  manner  the  cast-iron  lower  part  of  the  rain-water-pipe, 
and  the  vane  and  vane-standard  ;  to  finish  the  same  once  extra  in 
common  colour,  and  to  double  gild  the  vane  and  its  metal  adjuncts ; 
to  paint  four  times  in  oil-colour  the  new  louvre-boardings  and 
frames  of  the  belfry,  and  the  doors  and  frauics  of  the  turret  stair- 
case. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ECIFICATION  OF  WORKS  to  be  (hllC  to  the  PARISH  ClIURCH  of 

the  County  of  in  the  addition  thereto 

two  small  transepts  and  a  SMALL  chancel  according  to  the  Drawings 
the  Architect  and  in  the  performance  of  certain  other  alterations  to  the  said 
ireh. 

( Insert  list  of  Working-dramngs.     Sec  §  9&6.J 

BRICKLAYER. 


ling  down,  &c.  8221.  To  take  down  carefully  as  much  of  the  walls  of  the 

church  as  will  require  removal  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
the  intended  additions  and  alterations  to  the  church :  to  break 
up  and  clear  awav  the  present  foundations  of  the  walls  as  far  as 
mav  be  requisite  in  order  that  the  intended  new  walls  and  counter- 
arches  may  not  bind  upon  any  of  the  old  walling  and  foundations. 

material*.  3222.  To  sort  carefully  all  the  old  brick  and  stone  which 

will  result  from  pulling  down  and  removing  such  portions  of  the 
church  as  will  so  require  in  order  to  carrv  into  execution  the  in- 
tended additions  ana  alterations  to  the  church ;  to  clean  and  to 
stack  up  to  be  again  used,  such  of  the  old  bricks  and  stone  as  will 


-        '"I     to 

any  from  the  church  and  from  the   chureh-va 
materi  s    and  also  all  tin*   rubbiih  which  will  from 
daring  the  j-eribrniance  of  tha  intended  work*  accrue  in  and  about 
the  church  and  the  church-yard. 

8923.  To  dig  out  fin  ItiH  hlllMlllltJMliriW  intended  additions 
to  tho  church,  the  ground  to  the  depthj  and  « idi  tis  requisite  for 
the  reception  of  tho  intended  new  brick-work  ;  to  reunite  from 
the  foundation*  and  lite*  of  the  intended  additions  all  impedr- 
■Mats  of  every  kind  j  to  nil  down  hard  ind  render  solid  and 
leva],  the  hot  t  am*  of  all  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the 
bamtoHuit* ;  and  when  the  foundations  are  laid,  to  till  in  and  make 
■p  th*  ground  to  proper  levels,  both  within  and  without  the 
boildic  \  us  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  and  to  remove  and  cart  away 
from  the  church  and  the  clmrcli-j-urd,  all  the  superfluous  earth  and 
whatsoever  else  may  be  dug  out  of  the  foundation*. 

3234.  (A  place,  if  pombk.u 
oriigned  fur  the  depotition  of  the  q 
maim  sAich  are  found  on  digging 
near  foundation*,  the  immWm  of  «" 
held  to  be  an  indecency.  J 

32-25.  To  cut  and  parget  in  the  old  waiting,  proper  perpw 
diculai  indents  chasings  and  tongues  in  order  to  receive  and  to 
keep  steadily  the  intended  new  walling  ;  and  to  repair  with  *ookI 
bricks  tili  the  shattered  or  otherwise  defective  portions  of  the  oW 

walling  which  "ill  immediately  adjoin  the  intended  new  work. 


regular  courses  into  the  old  brick-work,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  wi:n  law-opening  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  ad- 
joining to  the  intended  new  transept  and  which  window  will  re- 
quire ti.  lie  taken  away  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  intended 
additions  to  the  church. 

3t.'7.  To  cutout  the  brick-work  of  the  north  and  south  siito 
of  the  I'liurcli  near  the  western  end  thereof,  in  order  to  admit  tin 
of  the  present  stone  wiodow-casea  in  the  situations  shown  by  ths 
drawings  ;  and  to  repair  and  make  good  the  brick-work  '  ** 
same  in  a  careful  sound  and  workt 


3228.  To  execute  in  the  most  careful  and  t 
manner  the  intended  new  walling  and  other  brick-work  of  the  ia- 
tended  two  new  transepts  and  of  the  intended  new  chancel  of  the 
church,  of  the  several  heights,  thicknessef  and  forms  shown  by  the 
drawings,  and  with  arches  counter-arches  piers  reveals  recesses 
breaks  and  chamfers  also  as  thereby  shown.  The  whole  of  the 
external  chamfers  are  to  be  properly  cut  and  nibbed  quite  smooth 
and  fair. 

9229.  To  provide  end  fix  in  the  brick-work  for  the  venti- 
lation No.  cast-iron  gratings  according  to  a  pattern  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  architect,  and  each  value  5s. ;  to  carry  up  in  the 
brick-work  an  air-flue  to  prevent  rain  from  beating  into  the  venti- 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


FucUs  &'  blocks. 


Redding,  &c. 


Tiling. 


later  from  the  outside  to  each  grating1  worked  quite  fairly  on  the 
inside  and  with  chamfering  at  the  external  orifice  round  the 
grating. 

3*230.  To  finish  the  insides  and  outsides  of  the  walls  of  the 
two  new  transepts,  and  of  the  new  chancel,  with  brick  projecting 
foscios  with  chamfered  edges,  blocks  under  the  same,  each  com- 
posed of  a  heading-brick  shaped  according  to  the  drawings  and 
rubbed- smooth. 

9231.  To  bed  and  point  with  mortar  the  bond-timber,  plates, 
stone-work,  and  other  work,  to  be  set  in  the  brick-work  ;  and  to 
bed  in  and  point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar,  the  frame  of 
the  intended  new  doorway. 

Ken.  croM-»alli,  323-2.  To  put  piers  of  brick-work  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart 

c"  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the 

flooring  ;  and  to  put  also  for  the  support  of  the  steps  and  paving 
cross-wails  us  shown  by  the  drawings. 

I ron -hooping.  3233.  To  provide  and  work  up  in  the  brick-work  where  the 

architect  shall  direct,  5  cwt.  of  wrought-iron  vat-hooping. 

3234.  To  strip  the  present  roofing  of  the  church  from  the 
East  end  thereof  to  about  the  West  sides  of  the  new  transepts, 
and  to  re-tile  the  parts  of  the  roofing  so  stripped,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portions  thereof  over  which  the  roofs  of  the  tran- 
septs will  extend,)  using  again  only  the  best  of  the  present  tiles, 
and  making  good  the  lathing  where  requisite. 

3235.  The  brick-work  is  to  be  executed  of  such  of  the  old 
bricks,  to  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  present  building  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  intended  additions  and  alterations,  as  may 
remain  sound  undecayed  and  fit  in  the  judgment  of  the  architect 
to  be  again  used  in  the  new  work ;  and  in  addition  to  the  said  old 
bricks,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  new  bricks  of  the  best  quality,  sound 
square  well-burnt  and  such  as  the  architect  shall  approve  of,  are 
to  be  provided  by  the  contractor  in  order  to  complete  the  whole 
work.     (State  the  name  and  nature  of  the  brieks.) 

3230.  The  whole  of  the  new  brick-work  (except  where  herein 
otherwise  directed)  is  to  be  laid  in  and  to  be  entirely  Hushed  up 
at  every  course  thereof  with  the  best  mortar  composed  of  one 
third  by  measure  of  the  best  well-burnt  lime,  and  two 

thirds  by  measure  of  the  best  sand,  well  beaten  together; 

and  the  brick-work  is  to  be  thoroughly  grouted  with  liquid  mortar 
at  ever}*  alternate  course  thereof. 

Mud*  of  duinn  the  3237.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  laid  as  close  as 

work.  (See  \\  possible,  entirely  in  manner  of  English  bond,  no  four  courses  of 
work  rising  more  than  one  inch  besides  the  height  of  the  brieks ; 
and  all  the  external  surfaces  of  the  work  are  to  l>e  executed  in  the 
neatest  possible  manner,  with  full  joints  neatly  struck,  and  with 
all  the  splays  and  quoins  made  and  rubbed  m  the  most  exact 
manner. 


Bricks. 


Mortar. 


SiK— 3C3.) 


Lime -whit  in  £*. 


3238.  To  lime-whiten  twice  all  the  new  and  old  external 

4  a — 545 


(SeeJJ  1011  and  3001.) 
(See  $$  1007  end  807a) 


MASON.    (See  $$  965— 295.) 

s  from  the  pretest 
two  windows  which 
each  other  next  tno  altar-window  ;  to  repair 
thorowg  U)  all  the  stone-work  and  Iron-work  of  the  Mid  tare* 
window*  j  to  refix  and  nuke  complete  the  present  altar-window  I 
in  the  gable  will  of  the  intended  new  northern  transept ;  and  to 
refix  and  make  complete  the  other  two  old  windows  opposite  to 
etch  other  by  the  gallery  of  the  church  in  the  situations  show* 
by  the  drawing*. 

99*0.  To  provide  fix  and  make  complete  in  the  vestry  aad   J 
In  the  gable-walls  of  the  new  chancel  and  new  South  transept 
three  window-cases  according  to  the  drawings,  with  sills  jambt 
mulllons  arches  and  laM-mouldings  of  the  very  beet  hard  Fort- 
land  stiiFn',  u-rnii^iii  nmt  nililicil  ouito  fairly,  with  plates  of  4  lb. 
milled-liiiil  laid  in  all  the  horizontal  and  arch  joints  tliereotasd     ' 
alto  with  strong  copper  plug*  in  all  the  horizontal  joint*  thereof;    < 
each  window-case  is  to  have  saddle-ban  and  a  casement  with     ' 
-    hingea  and   instctungB  wwljIuId,  m    of  ttrought-iruu    dipped  m 
melted  pitch  (or  tinned  ever). 

3241.  To  put  to  the  chancel-doorway  a  step  scantling  7  h* 
by  10  ins.  and  a  label-moulding  according  to  the  drawings,  both 
of  the  best  hard  Portland  stone  properly  rubbed,  the  step  beug 
mortised  out  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  door-posts. 

3242.  To  lay  the  open  avenue  of  the  church  (where  boarasa 
flooring  i*  not  intended  to  be  placed)  with  the  grave-atone*  St 
present  on  the  site  of  the  intended  additions  to  the  chunk,  t*n 
with  new  2  in.  rubbed  Castle-hill  stone  sufficient  to  make  up  ll 
deficiency  in  the  paving. 


•«w    »«  put  in  the  paving  of  the  centre  avenue   of  the 

church,  near  the  transeptal  cross  lisle,  two  step*  of  the  best  hud 

nbbed  Yorkshire  stone  as  shown  by  the  drav 


3243.  To 
,,.,ureh,  near  tL„  ...-. 
and  compact  rubbed 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542— 3.) 

3244.  To  cover  the  roofs  over  the  intended  new  chancel  and 
over  the  intended  two  new  transepts  of  the  church,  quite  op  to 
the  leaded  valleys  thereof,  with  the  very  best  strong  dutches*  alatel 


1HAPTER  XXX. 


secured  by  strong  copper  nails  and  with  proper  similar  bond  in 
every  part,  particularly  at  the  eaves  and  at  the  heading-courses 
thereof,  with  cut  slates  instead  of  having  as  more  usually  is  the 
case  dutchess  or  other  slates  laid  lengthwise  with  narrow  slips 
of  slate  between  them. 

3245.  To  make  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect  all 
damage  which  may  during  the  progress  of  the  works  occur  to  the 
slating,  and  to  leave  the  slating  perfect  at  the  final  rendering  up 
of  the  works  as  complete. 


Kev  auUriala, 
to. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  §§  337— 340.) 

3246.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for  and  frame  fix 
and  finish  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  which  may  be  re- 
quisite for  carrying  into  effect  and  for  finishing  in  every  respect 
the  intended  additions  and  alterations  to  the  church  ;  ana  to 
make  all  the  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  complete  with  all 
nails  spikes  screws  and  other  proper  ironmongery  of  the  very  best 
quality. 


Itaber  and  deal.  (Sec  §  1 031 .) 


Old  material!. 


*"Hlriei. 

Jn-Hei,  &c. 
■•M1W.) 


°*rting  and 
•Hog. 


Otering. 


ad-timber,  ice. 


of  over  the 
incel  and  txan- 
«s,  fcc 


3247.  AH  the  old  timber  and  wood  which  will  of  necessity 
be  taken  down  and  removed  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  in- 
tended additions  and  alterations  to  the  church,  may  be  used  in  the 
new  work  as  far  as  the  same  shall  turn  out  sound  undecayed  and 
fit  to  be  again  used. 

(See  §§  1032—3.) 

3248.  To  provide  and  fix  in  and  about  the  intended  works 
6  cwt.  of  iron  in  such  tics  screw-bolts  and  other  light  wrought  and 
hammered  work  as  the  architect  may  direct. 

3249.-  To  inclose  the  works  while  the  same  arc  being  carried 
on,  by  a  substantial  wooden  hoarding  6  ft.  high,  and  to  remove 
and  take  away  the  same,  at  the  completion  of  the  works,  or  at 
such  time  prior  thereto  as  the  architect  may  direct. 

To  provide,  fix,  maintain,  and  finally  remove  when  no  longer 
required,  such  shoring  as  may  be  required  for  the  support  of  the 
roofing  and  other  parts  of  the  old  building  us  may  require  support 
during  the  carrying  on  of  the  intended  works. 

3250.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  directed,  and  finally  remove, 
all  centering  requisite  for  turning  the  urches  and  counter-arches. 

3251.  To  put  all  round  the  walls  of  the  intended  new  chancel 
and  two  intended  now  transepts  of  the  church,  two  complete  tiers 
of  fir  bond-timber  scantling  4  ius.  by  2J-ins.  properly  lapped  and 
spiked  together ;  and  to  put  in  the  new  brick-work  all  requisite 
wood-bricks. 

3252.  To  construct  new  roofs  over  the  intended  new  chan- 

4  a  2 


eel  ami  twu  new  transept*,  with   wall-plates  5  ins.  by  4  ii 

lie  ■  it  composed  of  portions  of  the  III)  111  Willi  Wbli  witl  Ik™ 
noted  fiiiin  opposite  the  two  new transepts,  wrought and chamfered 
pole-pJ  4  mm.  bv  4  ins.,  twelve  wrought  angle-lies  each  .'.  ft. 
long  Mantling  1  in-.  Iii  ■!  in-,,  wrought  Bud  chamfered  king-posts 
8  in*,  by  I  tin.,  wruitM'tn  :iuii  chaml'iir-i."!  principal-ratters  a  in*,  by 
4  in*-,  wrought  arid  chamfered  struts  4  ins,  bj  3  ins.,  wrought  and 
chamfered  purlins  5£  ins.  bj»i  ins.,  wrought  and  chamfered  raft  en 
3|  in*,  by  'ij  ins.  with  ahaped  Otalt,  smnagM  ridges  Sj  ins.  bv  1} 
ta  inch  tfeul  wriiii^-lu  slate-boarding,  four  fir  wrought  and  chin*- 
fared  valley-pieces  t<  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  ail  rnnlltlnfii  til  ting-fillet; 
springers  and  iitlier  proper  nppcrtenances.  To  alter  make  good 
andadapl  tn  ilic  roofs  of  flic  new  transepts  the  [ ■  r i ■> l" ri t  roofinguf 
the  church. 

SSSf^*  a*53.  To  floor  the  compartment   of  the  altar,  the  intended 

hSTmi!  i"lij  vestry-room,  and  the  pews  and  free-seats  in  the  intended  net- 
'chancel  and  the  two  intended  new  transepts,  with  oak  sleepers 
3|ina.by  5  ins.,  and  fir  joists -2}  ins.  bv  4  ins.,  and  to  lav  the  whole 
of  the  said  flooring  with  1}  in.  yellow  deal  wrought  flooring- 
board*  listed  clear  of  sap-wood,  and  with  the  addition  to  each 
free-tent  of  a  gussot-bcaiw  of  H  in.  deal  over  each  joist,  and 
with  ■  riser  of  inch  deal  to  the  front  of  each  free  scat.  The 
preseu-  il,,oriug  of  the  altar  may  be  used  again  as  far  as  sound 
and  fit  to  be  so  used. 

OU  flcnrinia.  3204.  To  repair  and   IMsH  (jllllll  lnljIHUIlll  II  as   far  as  re- 

8uUile,  und  in  a  substantial  tad  workmanlike  manner,  tbe  other 
oorings  of  tbe  cborcb,  at  all  the  parts  thereof  where  the  pewing 
■eats,  pulpit,  reading- desk,  clerk's  desk,  and  other  appertewuicei 
of  the  church  are  intended  to  be  altered  or  re-arranged. 


rj-flonrinfci.  32:„>.    To   construct  a  tloor   to   tbe  belfry  over  the  intended 

vestry- r uidi    our    li-iinminu'-inUt    It)  ins.  by  ;r  ins.,  one  trim- 

itiitig-jci-i  •>  in-.  Iiy  J  ins,,  and  other  joist;  ''  ills,  by  "21  ins.,  and  W 
lay  all  the  sunn)  flooring  with  I  J-in.  rough  yellow  (leal  clear  uf 
sap-wood  and  ploughed  and  cross-tongued. 

rj  num.  ftc.  IS2&0.  To   inclose   the    intended   vestry-room   and   tbe  two 

closets  thereto  attached,  with  2  in.  deal  square  framed  partitions 
two  panels  high,  each  panel  of  }-in.  deal  neither  glued  nor  more 
than  10}  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  provide  and  fix  in  the  said  partitions, 
four  2-in.  deal  four-panel  square-framed  doors  with  }  in.  deal  panels, 
4  in.  butt-hinges,  best  7-in.  iron  rimmed  three-boit  locks  with  key 
and  strong  plain  brass  furniture  ;  and  to  put  round  the  same  doom 
the  requisite  beaded  stoiis. 


3-257.  To  alter  the  northern  wing  of  the  gallery  of  the 
church,  and  to  reconstruct  and  flt  up  the  same  for  the  reception 
of  children,  according  to  the  drawings,  with  sii  ranges  of  flooring 
each  range  thereof  6  ins.  higher  than  the  neat  lowest  range  ;  ana 
to  raise  one  step  higher  than  at  present,  the  flooring  of  tbe  avenue 
between  the  northern  and  southern  wings  of  the  same  gallery i 
the  present  flooring  of  the  gallery  is  to  he  used  again  aa  far  a*  tie 
same  remain*  sound  and  good,  and  all  deficiency  therein  « to  b* 
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made  good  by  joists  bearers  flooring-boards  and  rises  of  the  samo 
description  as  those  described  for  the  other  intended  new  free 
seats. 

3258.  To  put  to  the  northern  wing  of  the  gallery,  five  seats 
each  7  ins.  wide,  and  one  seat  9  ins.  wide,  the  whole  of  the  seats 
to  be  of  14 -in.  deal  wrought  rounded  and  fixed  each  upon  three 
1  |-iu.  deal  brackets,  and  with  an  1  J-in.  deal  framed  upright  end 
to  each  scat  3  ft.  high  with  a  shaped  top. 

3259.  To  cover  over  the  whole  length  of  the  outside  of  the 
gallery-front  with  three  panels  for  tables  of  benefactions,  each  of 
a  piece  of  ]-in.  Honduras  mahogany  2  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  2  ins. 
long  with  framed  and  chamfered  margin  of  1  i-in.  deal  round  the 
same  ;  and  to  finish  the  whole  length  of  the  gallery-front  with  an 
embattled  gothic  moulding  according  to  the  drawings. 

To  move  and  re  fix  one  of  the  posts  beneath  the  gallery,  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  entrance  into  one  of  the  intended  new 
pews. 

m,  &r.  3260.  To  take  down,  repair  thoroughly,  alter  as  occasion 

may  require,  remove  to  the  situations  shown  by  the  drawings,  and 
make  complete  the  pulpit,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  clerk's  desk, 
with  the  stairs,  steps,  scats,  inclosurcs,  and  all  the  other  fittings 
and  appertenances  thereof. 

«.  3261.  To  take  down  such  portions  of  the  pewings  and  the 

appertenances  thereof  as  will  require  removal  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  intended  alterations  thereto  ;  and  to  fit  up  and  make 
complete  the  intended  pews  in  the  new  chancel  and  other  parts 
of  the  church,  according  to  the  drawings,  with  partitions,  inclo- 
surcs, doors,  hanging-styles,  scats,  book-boards,  hinges,  and  the 
other  proper  and  requisite  fittings  aud  appertenances  composed 
of  the  present  materials  of  the  pewing  intended  to  be  removed, 
as  far  as  the  same  shall  be  found  uudecaved,  sound,  and  fit  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  works,  and  providing  aud  fixing  in 
and  about  the  work  all  requisite  new  partitions,  inclosurcs,  doors, 
hanging-styles,  seats,  book-boards,  hinges,  and  other  proper  hinges, 
aud  other  proper  and  requisite  fittings  and  appertenances. 

To  line  over  with  j-in.  deal  grooved,  cross-tongucd,  and 
beaded,  the  back  of  the  inelosures  of  the  old  pewing  next  the 
Northern  transept. 

-w?ats.  320*2.  To  fit  up  the  two  intended  new  transepts,  according 

to  the  drawings,  with  1  j-in.  deal  wrought  and  rounded  free-seats 
12  ins.  wide,  fixed  upon  IJ-in.  deal  wrought  and  shaped  brackets 
not  more  than  2  ft.  6  ins.  apart,  with  1  j-in.  deal  wrought  cham- 
fered trained  aud  shaped  ends,  1 J -in.  deal  chamfered  skeleton- 
framed  backs  to  the  detached  seats,  inch  deal  kuceling-boards  6 
ins.  wide  fixed  on  strong  bearers, and  inch  deal  book-boards  4J  ins. 
wide  with  beaded  capping  aud  securely  fixed  with  neat  cut 
brackets. 

To  put  in  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  free 
benches  according  to  the  drawings,  with  seats  upon  brackets  in 
all  respects  as  described  for  the  other  free-scats. 

mcottiiiK  32G3.  To  alter,  repair  thoroughly,  adapt,  refix,  and   make 


i'AHT  n. 


mod  to  i 

[oteo  .-. 


»  iwwiiiK,  the  firtneiif   aM  wainteoHmr, 


o  bo  taken  down  from  the  church  ii 
•Mention  (ho  intended  addition!  mid  alterations  thereto  ;  in 
provide  and  fix  to  the  new  pewinjr  tteJb   new  «  -attucottipg  (o 
respond  with  the  other  waimcntlmg*  a*  will  hf  requisite in  W 
to  fit  up  and  furnish  the  said  pews   with  proper  wainacoulng  tad   ] 
with  capping  becks  and  all  requisite  appcrtcriunccs. 

9-264.  To   refi.v.   and  '  make   good   the  present  rail  ban  aod   I 
wkki-ts  of  the  altar,  and  to  provide  and  fix  new  railing  and  ban 
rafficicnt  far  completing  the  incloc  lire  of  too  altar. 

To  put  to  the  two  niche*  at  the  tide  of  the  altar-table,  aeati 
of  14-in.  deal  with  shaped  and  moulded  front*  of  I  j-4n.  deal  is 
order  to  support  the  woe  according  to  the  drawings. 

'**•  8265.  To  put  to  the  chancel  an  external  IJ4n.dealp 

crov-tougued,  beaded,  and  braced  batten  door,  in  a  fir  i  _ 
and  chamfered  door-case  6  in*,  by  4)  ink,  with  a  pair  of  at 
wruoght-iron  ornamental  gothic  strap  hinges  to  extend  orar  1 
whole  width  of  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  two  thirds  ore*  ~* 
width  of  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  with  a  good  strong  J 
copper  warded  draw-hock  lock  with  brass  knot>,  two  keys,  *■ 
ornamental  Gothic  plate  escutcheon. 

SfiL.  <*-Jl071.) 


PLASTERER. 

3266.  To  execute  in  the  best  floated  and  trowelled  itoccod 
the  Bern  internal  brick-work  (rum  the  wainscot  tings  to  the  roof 
upwards  with  all  the  reveals,  arched-work,  splays,  arrises,  sad 
other  work  lliereof. 


PLUMBER. 

3267.  To  cover  the  ridges  of  the  new  roofs  with  milledJeaa    ' 
weight  5  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  18  ins.  wide,  property   .' 
secured  by  lead-heoded   nails;   and   to  lay  the  valleys  with  8  lb.   j 
cast-lead  24  ins.  wide.    (For  eaTes'-guttering  and  rain-water  ptftt 
(if  ant,)  see  $$  1206,  1712,2631,  and  2632.) 


3266.  To  rcglaxe  the  two  windows  intended  to  be  placed  at 
the  Western  part  of  the  church,  and  the  window  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  new  Northern  transept,  using  for  the  same  the  pre- 
sent glass  which  will  remain  sound  and  unbroken,  and  providing 
new  glass  similar  to  the  present  glass  sufficient  for  making  up  al 
deficiency. 

3869.  To  gbne  the  windows  of  the  new  chancel,  now  Sooth- 
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em  transept,  and  intended  vestry-room,  with  the  best  new  crown 
glass. 

work,  fcc.  8270.  The  glass  of  all  the  six  windows  above  described  is 

to  be  set  in  stron"  church  load-work,  and  is  to  he  secured  to  the 
saddle-bars  by  sufficient  strong  copper  bands. 

(If  the  church  is  to  be  generally  beautified,  the  requisite 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  specification.) 


PAINTER. 


limrs  in  nil 
11  -work. 


3271.  To  scrape  from  rust,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  five 
times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  saddle-burs  and  other  iron- 
work of  the  windows  and  other  new  parts  and  altered  parts  of  the 
church  and  of  its  appertcnances,  the  first  three  coats  of  colour 
being  red-lead  paint. 

time* to  new  3272.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 

work.  new  Wood-work  of  the  doors,  pews,  seats,  wainscotting,  roof,  and 

the  other  new  wood-work  usually  painted  of  the  whole  of  the 

church  and  of  its  appertenances. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

:ification  of  the  wurks  to  be  done  in  forming  an  audition  a  i.  wing  to  a 
.PEL  situate  at  in  the  Parish  of 

e  County  of 


BRICKLAYER. 


let-  survey  ex.  (See  §  987.) 


ut,  kc, 
-wall  of 
•1. 


3273.  To  cut  out  carefully  the  brick-work  of  the  flank-wall 
of  the  chapel,  in  order  to  lay  the  intended  additional  wing-build- 
ing into  the  present  building  ;  to  make  good  the  brick-work  all 
along  in  order  to  receive  the  intended  granite  sill  at  the  foot  of 
the  opening  ;  to  make  good  in  a  careful  manner  with  sound  stock- 
brick-work  set  in  one  half  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  one 
half  clean  Thames  sand,  the  two  jambs  at  the  ends  of  the  large 
opening,  and  the  brick-work  of  the  wall  above  the  intended 
breast-summer  ;  and  to  turn  from  column  to  column  above  the  in- 
tended breast-summer,  arches  in  sound  stock-brick-work  set  each 
in  Parker's  cement  and  sand  as  described  to  the  piers. 

nff  rubbish,  3274.  To  dig  out  for  the  foundations  of  the  intended  wing ; 

igdown,  &c.  j0  prepay  an(j  consolidate  properly  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  stone  footing  of  the  walling  ;  to  till  in  again  and  ram  down 
the  ground  after  the  brick-work  is  executed,  to  levels  agreeing 


h  those   of  tii*1  gruuud  adjoining,  and  1»  remove  the  erousd 
■  under  all  the  ininnled   ilimriitL.'   m  t kt. ■  mil 
»  lli.'  under  (.ides  c.f  lim  jnUla. 

8-27J,   Tu  mum  and  take  away  IWiui  Um*  chn|wl,  and  Inn 


baas  *  hieh  mj  from  Um  to  Baa*  mid  t 
Mm]  intended  work*  j  sad  to  leaie  iinallv 
of  that  chape)  entirely  fire  danfam. 

■278.  To  pull  down  tad  remove  all  the  old  building  ofurrr 
kind  at  present  upon  the  site  of  the  intended  new  building. 


•377.  To  execute  in  a 


reomt        Tor  completing  the  art 

IndndiiuT the  [Mi.ii, j-r,,,:^!  fni\  L,ll 
the  brick-work  is  to  kin  exten 


■pond  with  those  of  the  other  f 

chattel  |  »ll  the  other  part*  of  the  lirataWoah  am  to  b. 
with  hard  well-burnt  grey  stock-brick*  of  approved  a 
without  any  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  place  briAa,  ore 
rior  brick* ;  the  whole  of  the  brick,  work  ia  to  be  kid  a 
be  flashed  entirclj-  in  mortar  conn 
one  third  by  measure  of  the  bast  if 

and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  clean  Thame* 

ia  alac  to  be  grouted  at  every  alternate  course  with  ___,_ 
care  .Icing  taken  not  to  stain  the  outer  facings  thereof:  no  four 
course  of  tho  work  are  to  rise  more  than  one  inch  exclusive  of 
the  height  of  the  bricks. 

32761.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  the  chimney  of  tat 
new  rnljiiig-room,  and  to  carry  up  a  shaft  from  the  same  to  the 
height  -I'  -1  ft.  alnivc  tlie  parapet  of  the  chapel,  and  to  final  the 
same  with  salient  courses  and  double  plain  tile  cresting  both  alt 
in  and  jointed  with  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  sand  ia  cuad 
measure,  and  to  gut  over  the  due  a  first -sized  chimney-pot  flanrtss 
round  with  plain  tiles,  the  chimney-pot  and  tiles  both  set  in  P 
cement  and  sand  us  the  work  last  described. 

3-279.  To  chase  out  carefully  the  brick-work  ail  up  tbe  (ideal 
the  eh  ii|n'l  iVniii  tin'  intrmli'il  roof-flat  upwards,  to  the  depth  of  W\ 
■us.  and  for  the  width  of  1  ft.  10J  Ins.,  to  repair  and  make  good  the 
brick-work  round  the  three  sides  of  the  chase  with  Parker's  cement 
and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  iu  equal  measures,  and  to  boils 
a  complete  line  and  chimney -abaft  to  serve  (he  pedestal-stove 
within  tin'  chapel,  and  with  pargetiiiir.  coping,  and  chimney-pot  to 
correspond  with  the  other  new  chimney  ;  to  provide  and  Ex 
wrouahi-inin  girths,  ties,  bolts,  nuts,  and  stays  in  weight  fast 
224  lbs.  for  the  security  of  the  two  chimney-shafts,  the  ends  of 
the  Iron  girths  being  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall  and  secured  effectually  on  the  inside  thereof  by  plates  and 
washers  next  the  inside  of  the  chapel ;  to  put  to  the  robing-rooa 
nrw-aWc  n  chimney-bar  2$  ins.  by  jj  in. ;  and  to  provide  and  fix* 
cast-iron  funnel-pipe  13  ins.  bore  and  full  half  an  inch  thick,  with 
a  proper  bent  arm  and  all  fittings  complete,  io  order  to  convey 
the  snokfl  from  the  pedestal-stove  into  the  brick  Sue  :  to  put  far 
the  support  of  the  slab  of  the  vestry-room  chimney  a  "     ' 
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ling,  be. 


tir  damage. 


m.  Bee. 


Dtl,  ftc. 

>ricks,  &c. 


9-in.  brick-work  2  ft.  6  ins.  high,  with  two  courses  of  footings  one 
brick  and  a  half  thick. 

3280.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  wood-bricks, 
and  plates,  and  all  other  work  so  requiring,  and  to  bed  and  point 
round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  window-frames  and  door- 
frames. 

3281.  To  repair  in  an  effectual,  proper,  and  workmanlike 
manner,  with  sound  new  bricks  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
present  work,  and  with  one  half  by  measure  of  the  best  fresh 
Parker's  cement  and  one  half  by  measure  of  the  best  clean 
Thames  sand,  all  settlements  and  damage  of  every  kind  which 
may  be  occasioned  to  the  brick-work  by  the  execution  of  the 
intended  works. 

3282.  To  provide  sufficient  9-in.  barrel-drain  in  order  to 
convey  the  rain-water  away  from  the  cast-iron  pipes  to  the  near- 
est large  cess-pool  or  public  drain ;  and  to  execute  all  work  con- 
sequent upon  the  formation  of  the  said  drain,  and  to  defray  and 
discharge  all  fees  and  other  expenses  incidental  thereto. 

3283.  To  cut  perpendicularly  and  parget  proper  indents  for 
receiving  the  new  brick- work  where  requisite. 

3284.  Only  such  of  the  old  bricks  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  present  work  as  remain  sound  and  unbroken  ure  after  being 
well  cleaned  to  be  used  again,  oil  the  other  bricks  to  be  employed 
in  the  work  are  to  be  new. 

No  mortar  but  that  which  is  composed  of  Dorking  lime  and 
clean  sharp  Thames  sand  is  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work. 


itc  till. 


Yorkshire 
t  tofimnda- 


MASON.     (Sec  §§  265—295.) 

3285.  To  provide  and  fix  upon  the  brick-work  at  the  foot  of 
the  intended  opening  through  the  side  wall  of  the  chapel  into  the 
intended  additional  wing  thereto,  a  continuous  sill  2  ft.  longer  than 
the  opening,  and  composed  of  the  best  Aberdeen  granite  parallel 
square  curb  12  ins.  by  8  ins.,  with  all  the  joints  therein  plugged 
with  cast-iron  and  run  with  lead,  and  with  proper  mortise-holes 
cut  in  the  same  for  the  reception  of  the  stubs  intended  to  be  cast 
on  the  under-sides  of  the  plate-bases  of  the  iron  columns. 

3286.  This  being  internal  work,  plugs  of  cast-iron  are 
given  as  a  passable  example  of  the  use  of  iron,  though  plugs  of 
copper  would  be  much  preferable. 

3287.  To  provide  and  bed  under  all  the  walls  of  the  intended 
additional  building  a  layer  of  the  best  Yorkshire  strong  paving 
3  ft.  wide,  not  less  than"  3  ins.  thick  in  any  part  thereof,  with  all 
the  joints  laid  close,  and  with  no  stone  of  the  same  containing  less 
than  6  ft.  superficial.  (Two  courses  of  stone  would  be  preferable, 
as  the  least  settlement  of  the  work  at  the  foundation  would  cause  the 
new  work  to  fracture  from  the  old  work.) 

4  b— 553 


PAHT  l|, 

*■  3288.  Tn  [Wt  nil  round  the  lUrtw  externa)  walls   of  thr  htw 

building  Portbad  stone  throated  copings  IS^-ina.  wide,  4  in*,  thick 
in  front,  2j-ini.  thick  at  the  buck,  and  plugged  uid  cbsnnclwi  wilb 

I I  at  .>N  I  In- ji  mil-  i  !i .  ri  ■  ■  i.  ;  lli.t  wiping  \u  to  linn-  propo- fjiioia- 

stones  wrought  out  of  solid  Portland  alone. 

32B9.  To  pul  to  all  the  windows  stone  aills  to  cnrrespoail 
with  the  oilier  window-sills  of  llie  chapel.  Note.  The  sills  «aira 
will  he  taken  (ruin  the  old  windows  may  be  used  again  u  far  m 
sound,  nftvr  ii'r.iiiii^  the  requisite  new  tooling  and  alter  ' 
■ribbed  all  over. 

3290.  To  re-lay  uud  make  iiood  with  the  requisite  uewniit™ 
rials,  to  correspond  willi  Ihn  prosent  materials  of  the  paving,  " 

tin'  pavintf  oftlic  chit  pel  afc'aiii(.t  the  intended  new  building;. 

3391,  Tu  provide  and  fix  at  the  robing-room  extel 
.v,  Portland  none  step*  13  hi*,  wide  and  lij  ' 
lack-jnintcd  ;  and  to  cap  the  pier*  at  the  em 
'h  Portland  stone    -   ' 
r  the  brick-work. 


way,  Portland  stone  »tep#  13  iiw.  wide  and  ii}-ins.  liigli,  pre 

BRi ■k-iuint.nl  ;  and  to  cap  the  pier a  at  the  ends  of  the  Muo  Mm 

with  Portland  stone  4  ins.  thick  to  project  '2  ins.  on  eiery  mm 


CARPENTER.    (See  $$  837— 40.) 

3293.  To  provide,  fix,  alter  as  occasion  may  require,  ud 
finally  remove,  all  shoring,  struts,  needles,  and  other  proper  work, 
materiala,  and  apperte nances  requisite  for  the  temporary  supuurt 
of  the  brick-work  and  other  parts  of  the  building  during  the 
cutting  away  of  the  walling  and  during  the  making  good  thereof 

3294.  To  provide  and  fix  a  pair  of  the  very  beat  Dantxie  fc 
breast-summers,  each  scantling  13)  ina.  by  15  ins.  and  in  one  nisei 
4  ft.  longer  than  the  whole  length  of  the  intended  o 
the  aisle  of  the  chapel  into  the  new  wing  ;  the  pair 
summers  to  be  secured  together  by  fourteen  1-in. bolts  of  wrought- 
iron,  with  proper  nuts  and  washers  ;  and  the.  breast-summeri  ars 
to  be  cambered  2  ins.  in  the  centre.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the 
support  of  the  breast-summer,  four  cast-iron  columns  with  shafts 
6  ins.  diameter  at  bottom  and  5  ins.  diameter  at  top  with  plate- 
bases  12  ins.  square,  2  ins.  thick,  and  with  two  stubs  to  each  to  be 
let  into  the  granite  sill  and  ornamental  capitals  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  columns  supporting  the  galleries  of  the  chapel. 

.)  3-295.  Timber  breait-tum-mrri  were  here  adopted  on  ullu— I  • 

of  the  more  eaty  routine  of  ordinary  coiutmction  :  but  bread- 
tummeri  of  new  timber  invariably  lirini,  and  old  work  Itft 
above  than  invariably  rinla  with  the  thrinkage  of  the  timber  :  a 
better  mode  would  be  to  imerlfour  ttone  ikew-iada  n  tie  M 
work,  upon  iron  columni,  then  to  cut  out  for  and  imttrt  pied- 
meal  three  archet,  and  after  the  work  it  made  good  M  cement, 
to  remove  the  brici-worh  from  under  the  arete*.     Girth*  «/ 


rAPTER  XXXI. 

■ 
wrought4ron  may  also  be  set  to  inclose  the  whole  of  the  skew- 
backs  and  arches,  though  if  there  he  good  abutment,  this  will 
hardly  be  necessary.  When  the  use  of  this  mode  becomes 
common,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  economical,  as  it  is  safe  both 
during  and  after  the  performance  of  the  work. 

3*296.  To  case  the  breast-summers  and  the  two  piers  at  the 
ends  of  the  opening  through  the  old  side-wall  of  the  chapel,  all 
over  with  inch  deal  fcather-tongued  together,  beaded  at  the 
angles,  and  fixed  with  the  requisite  backings. 

>n.  3297.  To  construct  the  floors  of  the  new  wing  with  English 

oak  plates  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  Baltic  fir  joists  7  ins.  by  2\  ins.  not 
more  than  12  ins.  apart,  and  lay  tho  whole  thereof  with  lj-in. 
yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood. 

(l- timber,  &c.  3298.  To  put  all  round  in  the  new  brick-work,  two  complete 

tiers  of  Baltic  nr  bond-timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2 £  ins.  properly 
lapped  and  spiked,  and  to  put  in  the  new  work  the  requisite  wood- 
bricks. 

3299.  To  nut  all  over  the  intended  new  wing-building,  a 
flat,  with  wall- plate  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  joints  not  more  than  12  ins. 
apart,  each  scantling  12  ins.  by  2}  ins.  at  one  end,  and  14  ins.  by 
2J  ins.  at  the  other  end  ;  and  to  prepare  the  same  as  shown  by 
the  section,  with  inch  yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead  listed  free 
from  sajHwood  ;  and  inch  yellow  deal  riser  and  gutter-board  laid 
to  a  current  of  1£  in.  in  every  10  ft. ;  and  to  form  over  each  rain- 
water-pipe a  proper  cess-poof,  and  to  put  rolls  for  the  joints  of  the 
lead. 


lfittininlb0rH  3300#  To  adaPt  and  make  &ood  ,0  t,lc  "ltended  new  works 

ng*'         the  timbers  and  other  wood-work  of  the  gallery-floor ;  and  to 

provide  and  use  in  this  part  of  the  work  at  least  20  cubic  feet  of 

Baltic  fir  timber  and  at  least  112  lbs.  of  such  straps  ties  bolts 

nuts  and  other  wrought-iron  work  as  may  be  found  requisite  :  and 

to  make  good  all  damage  which  may  be  done  to  the  wood-work  of 

the  gallery. 

li-iining*.  3301.  To  put  all  round  the  intended  new  wing-building  and 

round  the  robing-room  lj-in.  deal  wall-wainscotting,  with  capping 
paneling  and  fittings  complete  ;  to  correspond  with  the  other 
wainscotting  of  the  chapel.  Note,  that  if  any  portion  of  the 
wainscotting  which  will  oc  taken  down  from  the  aisle  of  the 
chapel  should  be  found  uudecayed,  the  same  may  be  applied  for 
the  new  work  after  being  properly  repaired. 

adows.  3302.  To  repair  thoroughly  the  two  wood -frames  and  tho 

iron-work  thereof,  and  to  refix  the  same  in  the  intended  new  work ; 
and  to  provide  and  fix  in  all  the  other  window-openings  of  tho 
new  work,  new  frames  and  iron-work  to  correspond  in  all  res- 
pects with  those  last  described  :  to  put  to  each  window  a  window- 
back  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  other  windows. 

KB.clotttF.&c  3303.  To  repair,  adapt  properly,  refix,  and  make  complete 
to  the  new  robing-room,  the  internal  vestry-door,  with  the  linings 
and  other  finishings  and  fittings  thereof. 

4  b2 


!i<   in    lit*-   external   donr-wsy  of  UK 

■  Jl-in.  deal  iU-pana-1  boad-fhnb  ml 
frame  I  m».  hv  4  llui..  «illi  ink  pill 
tonguci  ami  broiled  Unities  (llil  to 

*    value  Sfia. 


nan*  hmd  door, 
4ta  by  3  uk.,  and 
hangi       ' 

9905.  To  put  across  the  robing-rooui  a  partition  of  34a.  iW, 
with  three  (bar-panel  2-in.  moulded  and  square-framed  Awn 
therein,  and  three  l.J-in.  deal  moulded  and  anutr-e-franwl  chuet 
doon  above  the  other  doora  ;  and  to  fit  up  and,  hong  all  ihr  <loon 
and  closets  with  ironmongery  and  littinpi  of  the  toiui  value  of 
ten  pounds.  To  put  round  the  three  lower  doora  moulding!  to 
farm  architraves. 

S306.  To  part  off  the  two  lower 
divide  the   three  upper  closets  from  each 
framed  partitions,  and  to  pot  bet 
lobby  and  lower  closets  a  flooring' 
aad  bed  with  the  requisite  bearen 

8307.  To  provide  and  fix  free  benches  aa 

and  lection,  with  IJ-in.  deal  scats  18  ins.  wioe,  wiu  rata 

fronts,  end  with  all  the  flap-seats  hong  with  tbtj  strung  job 

'  pot  to  :iil  the  free  benches  except  to  the  flap-seats,  and 

at  the  wall,  1  J-in.  deal  very  strong  framing  9  It.  high  roan 

ttkB    *nn       n*.A       fi.       alt       MUnArtt*       ll.A     »*..V,A       «      MAW     .,  -  ,.,",,  !  .    ...  L  ..      , 


_B  „  jming  3  it.  bub  . . 

all  respects  the  same  as  new  partitioning,  but 


at  the  top,  udii 

with  the  omission  of  the  panels 

3306,  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  security  of  the  BeaU  wrought- 
iron  staunchions  or  stay  brackets,  each  weight  at  least  30 lbs.  i 
and  to  put  under  the  seats  also  eighty  l$-in.  deal  cut  brackets, 

3309.  To  put  in  front  of  all  the  seats  (except  to  the  foreran* 
seat  and  to  the  flap-seats*  knee  ling- boards  of  inch  deal  6)  is*. 
wide,  securely  fixed  with  the  requisite  bearers. 

To  alter  and  make  good  the  old  seats  of  the  chapel  as  nay 
be  found  requisite  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  the  intended  new 


3310.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  centering  turarar- 
pieces  fluttta  beads  stops  angle-staves  furrings  linings  Haifa 
templi  i  -lintels  and  other  fittings  and  atipcrte  nances  proper  sad 
usual  in  and  about  the  caipenters  work  and  joiner's  work  ot-a 
church,  nnd  such  as  may  be  requisite  for  completing  the  dm 
work  and  the  old  work  together. 


(See  $  1071.) 


PLASTERER. 

3311.  To  lath  plaster  float  set  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the 
whole  of  the  intended  wing-building,  including  the  robing-roum 
and  the  lobby  and  closets  thereto  attached  ;  and  to  make  good  in 
like  manner  the  present  ceilings  of  the  chapel  so  far  a*  affected 
or  damaged  by  the  intended  works. 


APTER  XXXI. 


331*2.  To  run  a  plaster  cornice  10  ins.  girth,  all  round  the 
ceilings  of  the  wing-building,  including  the  robing-room,  and  to 
colour  the  same. 

elied  ■tucco.         8313.  To  execute  all  the  sides  of  the  wing-building  and  of  the 
robing-room  and  closets  in  floated  troweled  stucco. 

To  colour  all  the  new  stucco-work,  except  that  to  the  robing- 
room,  of  such  teint  of  stone  colour  as  the  architect  shall  direct. 

***'  *c-  3314.  To  stucco  the  internal  window-reveals  and  run  beads 

and  quirks  thereto  to  correspond  with  those  to  the  other  win- 
dows of  the  chapel. 

To  run  all  requisite  other  beads  and  quirks,  and  to  form  all 
requisite  arrises. 

,r»-  3315.  To  repair  and  make  good  all  the  other  plastering  of  the 

chapel  wherever  damaged  or  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tended works. 

nff-  3316.  All  the  lathing  is  to  be  done  with  heart  of  fir  lath-and- 

half  laths. 


PLUMBER. 


milled  lead  3317.  To  lay  the  flat  with  milled-lead  weight  8  lbs.  to  the 

t  and  gutter.  foot  superficial  turned  up  all  round  6  ins.  high  against  the  brick- 
work, turned  down  full  4  ins.  over  the  edge  of  the  gutter,  and  with 
ample  rolls  properly  lapped  at  all  the  joints  thereof  not  more  than 
2  ft.  3  ins.  apart. 

To  lay  the  gutter  with  milled-lead  weight  8  lbs.  to  the  foot 
superficial  turned  up  all  round  at  least  G  ins. 

milled-lead  3318.  To  put  in  the  brick-work  all  round  the  flat  and  round 

tag*-  the  gutter,  flashings  of  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide,  and  weight  5  lbs.  to 

the  foot  superficial. 

-water-pipe.  3319.  To  provide  and  fix  two  complete  stacks  of  cast-iron 

pipes  each  3} -ins.  bore,  and  with  heads  and  shoes,  to  take  the 
rain-water  from  the  flat  down  into  the  drains  ;  and  to  alter  and  make 
good  all  the  rain-water  pipes  interfered  with  by  the  intended  new 
building  and  works. 


PAINTER. 


mal  painting.  3320.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 
with  the  best  oil-colour,  and  flat  extra  to  match  the  present  paint- 
ing of  the  chapel,  all  the  new  wood-work,  all  the  new  iron-work, 
all  the  stucco  window-reveals,  the  whole  of  the  stucco-work  of  the 
robing-room,  and  all  the  other  works  which  usually  are  painted  ; 
to  rc-paiut  and  make  good  in  like  manner  all  the  painted  work  of 
the  present  building  which  may  be  injured  by  the  execution  of  the 
intended  new  works. 


•331.  To  pah  I  in  tluwlcil  Human  c*ptta)  lcltcri  3  ua.  !<<r> 
twelve  limes  over  upon  the  liack*  of  the  new  seat*  tW  wank 
"  Free  Seats." 

8323.  To  prepare  properly  and  paint  tour  tinea  with  the  be* 
ouVccliiural)  the  external  woodwork  and  ironworks  of  tbalatanaall 
new  building  j  and  in  like  manner  to-  make  good  aO  the  extenat 
paintii.M  , .f  iho  work*  affected  shared  or  damaged  by  ibe  eieca- 
don  of  the  intended  new  building ;  tbe  first  two  costs  of  eoW 
upon  t  lie  iron-work  are  to  be  done  with  rod-lead  paint. 


arakuBf.  8323.  To  comb  and  grain  < 

the  very  beat  manner,  and  varnish 


8324.  To  take  out  all  tbe  cracked  and  broken  eqnaret  a  tat 
old  windowi  which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  new  buikfiap, 
and  to  make  good  tbe  same  windows  with  glaas  to  match  theotaar 
glats  thereof. 

3325.  To  glase  all  the  new  windows  of  the  intended  bmldasr 
with  the  very  best  clear  Newcastle  crown  glass,  set  in  strong 
church  lead-work  and  secured  by  strong  copper  bands. 

3326.  To  clean  all  the  windows  of  tbe  new  building  when 
so  directed  shortly  before  tbe  rendering  up  of  the  works  as  com- 
plete, and  to  leave  finally  perfect  all  tbe  glass  of  the  new  building 

d  all  ihc  other  glass  of  the  chapel  which  may  be  damaged  by  tbe 
._ ..-  n  ()f  tj1(j  jDteuded  works. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SriCtrtCATIOK  for  WOBeb  to  be  done  in  the  erection  and  entire  completion  fit  fin 
oempation  of  an  Infants'  School  on  a  plot  of  land  tituate 

according  to  the  Drawing!  of  tie  Architect,  tigned 
trt/A  and  forming  pnrt  of  the  Contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  and  for  dig- 
gtHB  a  urti,  fencing  in  the  plot  of  land,  mating  up  the  play-ground,  and  for  tie 
performance  of  other  comcijuent  worki. 

( Inert  here  a  Hit  of  the  Working-drawing!.     See  $  986.  ) 

GROUND-WORKMAN  and  BRICKLAYER, 

Matketoth*  33-27.  To  (five  to  the  district-surveyor  the  requisite  notice, 

Mflrin  tnnevw.  olul  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  feet. 


APTER  XXXII. 

;U>g.  &c.  33*28.  To  prepare  the  whole  ground-plot  under  the  intended 

buildings,  by  levelling  the  earth  all  over  the  same  to  a  regular 
horizontal  platform,  and  by  removing  so  much  of  the  ground  from 
under  the  boarded-floors  as  will  be  found  requisite  on  account  of 
the  inclined  and  uueven  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
buildings  are  to  stand. 

3329.  To  dig  out  the  ground  for  all  the  foundations,  drains, 
cess-pools,  posts,  and  wherever  else  may  he  requisite  in  order  to 
execute  and  complete  the  design  of  the  buildings,  and  the  works 
of  every  kind.  To  render  level  and  hard  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
trenches,  and  to  fill  in  and  consolidate  properly  the  ground  about 
all  the  footings  brick-work  drains  cess-pools  and  other  works  when 
executed.  Note. — The  ground  is  not  to  rise  beneath  the  timber 
ground-floors  higher  than  8  ins.  below  the  undersides  of  the 
joists. 

>iri*h.  3330.  To  remove  from  the  buildings  from  time  to  time  as  the 

same  may  accrue,  all  rubbish  of  every  kind  which  will  result  from 
the  execution  of  all  the  various  works  intended  to  be  done  ;  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same  in  making  up  the  substratum  of  the  in- 
tended walks  and  other  gravelled  surfaces  ;  and  when  the  gravel- 
work  is  done,  to  remove  and  cart  away  all  remaining  rubbish  of 
every  kind,  and  to  leave  finally  the  entire  premises  clear  there- 
from. 

king  up  of  3331.  To  jMJrform  all  ground-work  requisite  in  order  to  pre- 

und.  pare  the  whole  surface  of  the  plot  of  land  lying  behind  the  in- 

tended buildings,  for  a  play-ground,  and  also  for  the  preparation 
of  a  pathway  6  iV.ot  wide  from  the  front  fence  up  to  the  principal 
front  entrance  of  the  buildings,  and  a  puthwav  4  feet  wide  all 
along  next  the  entire  principal  front  of  the  buildings,  and  the  two 
pathways  or  alleys  at  the  ends  of  the  buildings,  all  whioh  ground- 
work is  to  be  completed  by  consolidating  the  soil  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  by  altering  and  rendering  uniform  the  whole  thereof, 
spreading  to  form  part  of  the  sub-base  the  superfluous  ground  re- 
sulting from  the  digging  directed  by  this  specification  to  be  done, 
and  applying  such  other  labour  in  and  about  the  work  as  from  the 
nature  thereof  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  same  com- 
plete. 

avel-work.  333:2.  To  finish  the  entire  superficial  extent    of  the   play- 

ground, and  of  all  the  pathways  mentioned  above,  by  providing 
and  spreading  over  every  purt  thereof,  a  complete  stratum  of  the 
very  best  coarse  stone  ballast  full  4  ins.  in  depth,  and  a  complete 
upper  stratum  of  the  very  best  binding  gurdeii-gravel  full  3  ins.  in 
depth  ;  all  which  gravel-work  is  to  be  beaten  down  and  is  to  be 
rolled  over  and  consolidated  in  e\ery  part  thereof,  and  is  to  bo 
left  hard  and  perfect  immediately  prior  to  the  payment  of  the 
final  balance  to  become  due  to  the  contractor  on  account  of  the 
works  to  be  jKjrformcd  by  him. 

L,l  3333.  To  dig.  stein  round  with  hard  grey  stock-bricks,  and 

make  in  every  respect  complete  in  the  situation  shown  by  the 
drawings  a  well  3  n.  6  ins.  internal  diameter  and  30  ft.  deep,  and 
to  dome  over  the  same  with  9-in.  brickwork  laid  in  mortar.     (If 


iteming  complete.) 


33.H4.  To  fomi  H  eeM-portl  in  the  situation  >humi  by  tba 
drawings,  3  ft.  internal  djaiistllj  »  li.  <l»e|i,  uttit  sinned  nraad 
with  dry  stock  brick-work  4  in*,  thick. 

3386.  To  construct  a  WreUlruiii  9  ins.  bore  and  of 
brick-work  as  shown  by  the  plan  ;  and  to  nut  thereto  four  smsl 
■hoot*  from  the  yard*  uf  the  privies  und  From  ibe  plat^roiiut 
and  to  put  to  each  drain-shoot  n  stcm-h-trap  nod  an  earttwn  that. 

8330.  To  execute  in  the  very  beat  moat  careful  and  accurate 
maimer  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrying  into  elfcct  the  deup 
of  the  buildings  and  their  amierte  nances  according  to  the  draav 
l'  premises  complete  and  finished  in 


3337.  To  turn  arches  orer  all  the  internal  openings**  shown 
by  the  drawing*,  and  where  otherwise  may  be  requisite  for  the 

'in  of  the  buildings,  more  particularly  to  rati 

«yi  and  of  the  tower  u  so  require,  in  order  U 
id  to  complete  properly  the  buildings  acconSar 
e  drawings. 


carry  im 
to  the  d 


3338.  To  execute  according  to  the  drawings,  all  the  external 
rhes  in  gauged 
■-i/st  [lu^iliii' 


:o  according 
k  of  white  bi 


id-work  of  white  tricks,  cut,  rubbed,  and  set  is 


(T/inc  archet  being  made  each  v-ilk  icvcrat  retenit 
receding  one  behind  another,  did  not  require  for  Uurir  conitrv 
Hon  Ike  long  day  wedgci  described  in  §  593.) 


3339.  To  form  nil  the  windows  in  the  ueatest  possible  manner, 
in  brick-work  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  the  mullions  thereof  to  be  rf 
hsrd  square  white  bricks  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thame* 
send,  mixed  together  in  equal  measure*,  and  to  be  pointed  win  . 
mortar  to  match  the  facings  :  the  window*  are  to  have  saddle-ban 
at  the  situations  shown  by  the  drawings,  composed  of  wrought-  ' 
iron  j-in.  by  J-in.,  each  in  one  piece  running  through  the  mullioaa, 
and  extending  at  each  end  6  ins.  into  the  iamb ;  the  mullions  and 
arches  arc  also  to  hare  grooves  cut  out  all  round  i-in.  square,  ia 
order  to  receive  the  glazing.  To  cement  all  round  all  the  leaded 
lights  when  fixed  by  the  glazier. 


3340.  To  face  with  the  very  beat  square  white  bricks  of  nat- 

m  colour,  jointed  in  the  neatest  possible  manner,  every  part  of 

aitcrOU  brick-work  of  the  whole  of  tho  buildings  ot  every 


3341.  To  finish  the  parapet  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower 

in  the  manner  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  chamfered  beading- 
bricks  to  form  a  corbetllc-cornice  ;  and  to  finish  the  gable  as  shown 
liy  the  drawings  with  the  brick-work  let  over  step-wise. 

3342.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  Sue*  ;  to 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Ventilators,  air- 
flues,  and 
opening!. 


put  to  the  fire-places  of  the  school-room  and  kitchen  wrought- 
lron  chimney-bars  j  in.  by  2£  ins. ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the 
other  fire-places  wrouffht-iron  chimney-bars  §  in.  by  2  ins. :  the 
chimneys  are  to  bo  arched  over  so  as  to  ascend  in  the  most  gentle 
manner  possible,  and  issue  with  octagonal  turret-shafts  13£  ins. 
internal  diameter  at  the  four  angles  of  the  tower :  to  put  for  the 
support  of  the  slabs  of  the  fire-places  to  the  school-room  and  the 
living-room  brick  fenders  4  ins.  thick  and  12  ins.  high ;  and  to 

{rat  to  the  fire-place  of  the  chamber  a  4-in.  brick-trimmer  12  ins. 
onger  than  the  chimney -opening. 

3343.  To  form  round  the  walls  in  the  situations  shown  by 
the  drawings  air-flues  with  openings  to  ventilate  the  ground-floors 
and  the  school-room,  and  to  provide  bed  and  fix  to  the  upper  air- 
flues  No.  15  cast-iron  valves,  and  No.  13  cast-iron  gothic  orna- 
mental gratings  according  to  the  drawings. 


Bedding,  ftc. 


3344.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  lintels, 
wood-bricks,  templets,  and  other  timbers  and  work  so  requiring  ; 
to  bed  and  point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  door- 
frames and  window-frames  ;  and  to  back  up  with  solid  brick-work 
to  all  the  timbers,  stone-work,  and  other  things  to  be  set  in  the 
brick- work. 


Brick  piers,  frc. 


Splays.  &v.  3345.  To  cut  and  rub  in  the  neatest  and  most  workmanlike 

manner,  splays  wherever  shown  by  the  drawings  to  the  angles  of 
the  buttresses,  plinths,  window-jaiubs,  window-mullions,  door- 
jambs,  the  quoins  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings ;  and  to  finish 
the  splays  with  moulded  heads  in  brick-work  where  the  same  are 
not  intended  to  be  finished  with  stone. 

334G.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleeircrs  to  the  ground- 
floors  brick-piers  9  ins.  by  4  ins.  two  courses  nigh  and  not  more 
than  3  ft.  apart,  and  to  build  under  the  stair-case-partition  a  4-in. 
cross-wall  3  courses  high. 

3347.  To  pave  with  hard  square  white  bricks  laid  flat  in 
mortar  and  grouted  with  mortar  between  the  joints,  the  whole  of 
the  entrance-porch,  the  scullery  or  kitchen,  and  the  room  for 
cloaks,  and  the  two  yards  to  the  privies  ;  the  paving  of  the  lobby 
is  to  be  laid  in  manner  of  herring-bone. 

n.leting  to  roofs.  3348.  To  form  round  all  the  roofs  which  gable  or  otherwise 

abut  against  brick-work,  filleting  by  setting  the  bricks  in  as  neat  a 
manner  as  possible  to  jet  out  1  J  in.  over  the  slating,  and  to  fill  in 
between  the  brick  filleting  and  the  slating  with  good  Parker's 
cement. 


BrUk-paving. 


One  rod  exti  a 
brick- work. 

ilrirkn. 


Mortar. 


Mode  of  doinjr  the 
wwrk. 

Lime-whiting. 


(Sec  §  1007.) 

(See  $  1008.) 

(See  J  1009.) 

(See  $  1010.) 

3340.  To  finish  completely  fuirlv,  and  to  linn*  whiten  twice 
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•TCry  pert  of  the  interior  work  of  tlie  schuol-rooni,  of  the  ml- 
Ucr,  of  the  entrance-porch,  of  the  stair-case,  and  of  all  the  clowtt 
m  privies. 


i.  To  provide,  maintain,  alter  as 

i  finally  remove  all  BfaflVtlilimr  NtjtUtd  for  the  pcrfon 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  every  kind  of  the  Intended  i 
end   of  their  apperte  nances,  with   sufficient  pules,  cords,  r 
wedges,  planks,  ladders,  tackle,  and  nil  other  proper  things  » 
•sty  thereto. 


MA  SOX.     (SeeT$ 

Msssaksaaiu  S35).  To  finish  the  bead  of  each  of  the  chamfering*  to  the 

SUmuL^'     D1rt,res*es  with  a  piece  of  Portland  stone  6  Ins.  long.  4\  ins.  wide, 

sud   3  ins.  high,   wrought  Surly  snd  with  a   moulded  angle.  • 

•hown  by  the  drawings. 

awataaaa  water-  3353.  To  put  to  each  of  the  buttresses  moulded  wnt  cr-titiiinj 

(**'■'•  fcuv       ■>  shown  by  the  drawings  j  each  water-table  is  to  be  wrought  est 

:  of  o  niece  of  Portland  stone  18  Ins.  wide  oa  .the  bee,  IS  urn 

broad  on  the  bed,  and  IJS  ins.  hi^b :  the  water-table  to  be  placed . 

where  the  front  of  the  tower  unite*  with  the  body  of  the  scbooi- 

rooin,  is  to  he  wrought  out  of  the  solid  to  mitre  properly. 

ggtoM-  3353.  To  finish  the  eight  buttresses  of  the  tower  with  gahfe- 

MUoMbu"        headed  water-tables  wrought  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  each  out 

of  a  piece  of  Portland  stone  2  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  4  ins.  deep  oa 

the  bed  and  2  ft,  high. 

icipal  external  entrance  to  the  porch 
trowing,  with   Portland  stone  -.-.  .;.-:■ 
■s  and  a  tiuial  each  9  ins.  wide  on  the  bed  and  of  the  sevefet 
heights  and  lengths  shown  by  the  drawings. 

3355.  To  pot  the  string-course  as  shown  by  the  drawings, 
composed  of  Portland  stone  4  ins.  by  7  ins.,  moulded,  mitred,  sad 
run  wilh  lead  at  all  the  joints  therein. 

3356.  To  put  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  porch  a 
tablet  of  rubbed  Castle-hill  stone  3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  6  ins.  high,  sad 
2)  ins.  thick  secured  by  four  strong  copper  cramps  each  10  is*, 
long  turned  into  the  brickwork. 

To  put  over  the  tablet  a  label  moulding  of  Portland  stoat 
4  ins.  by  7  ins.  wrought  and  mitred  as  shown  by  the  drawings. 

JjJ"  "J"1"!  rf  3357.  To  cope  the  battlements  and  embrasures  of  the  who*) 

"  parapet  round  the  tower  with  water-tabling,  without  joints,  wrought 

according  to  the:  drawings,  and  composed  of  Portland  stone  0  ins. 
high  and  13  ins.  wide  on  the  bed. 

Sinin^iurwu  3358"  To  finis'1  the  Beada  of  the  four  chimney-turrets,  *** 

with  a  piece  of  Portland  stone  9  ins.  high,  moulded  and  wrought 
in  the  manner  of  small  battlements  as  shown  by  the  drawuaja, 
and  with  a  hole  cut  through  the  stone  for  that  floe. 


■nd  libel- 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Y«k?hE?5!£l  S359-  To  Provide  a»d  fi*  20  feet  superficial  of  3-iu.  York- 

for  chimneys,  fcc.  s^lre  stone  for  turning  over  the  chimneys  and  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 


Window-sills. 


Slept. 


Sink. 


Chimney-pieces, 
fcc. 


3360.  To  put  to  all  the  windows,  sills  of  lj-in.  Castle-hill 
stone,  wrought  fair  on  the  edges  and  laid  sloping  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  drawings  ;  the  different  tablings  of  the  sills  are  to 
be  formed  by  lapping  one  piece  of  stone  over  another. 

3861.  To  put  to  each  of  the  five  external  door-ways  of  the 
buildings  a  solid  Yorkshire  stone  step  7  ins.  by  12  ins.  properly 
back-jointed. 

3362.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  scullery  or  kitchen  a  6-iu. 
Yorkshire  stone  sink  2  ft.  6  ins.  long  and  2  ft.  wide  cut  out  in 
order  to  receive  the  pipe  and  grating. 

3363.  To  put  to  the  fire-places  of  the  living-room  and  cham- 
ber, jambs  mantles  and  shelves  of  Portland  stone  each  1^-in. 
thick  and  5  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  except  that  to  the  kitchen 
or  scullery,  a  slab  of  rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  full  2£-ins.  thick,  12 
ins.  longer  than  the  opening  and  18  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put  to  each 
of  the  same  3  fire-places  a  hearth  of  2£-in.  rough  Yorkshire  stone. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542—3.) 

Dutchess  slating.  3364.  To  slate  the  whole   of  the  principul  roof  over  the 

school-room  with  the  very  best  strong  dutchess  slates. 

Countess  slating.  3365.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  roots  of 

the  intended  buildings  with  the  very  best  strong  countess  slates. 

Nails,  bond,  &c.  3366.  The  whole  of  the  slating  is  to  be  fixed  with  strong 

copper  nails,  and  is  to  have  proper  bond  in  cverv  part  thereof, 
particularly  at  the  heading  courses,  with  cut  slates  instead  of  as  in 
the  more  usual  mode  slates  laid  lengthwise  with  narrow  slips  of 
slate  between  them. 


Reparation. 


(See  §  1025.) 


New  materials, 
ftc. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  }$-  337—40.) 

3367.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for  and  frame  fix 
and  finish  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  (complete  with 
all  proper  ironmongery  of  the  very  best  quality)  which  may  be 
requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  and  for  finishing-  in  every  respect 
the  school  and  its  appertenancos  according  to  the  design. 


Timber  and  deal.  (See  §§  1031—2.) 


Sundries. 


3368.  The  rafters  over  the  school-room  are  not  to  be  more 
than  12  ins.  from  the  centre  of  one  rafter  to  the  centre  of  tho 

4c2 


joist*  ceiiinjr-joLsts  and  I  lit-  other  nuVn 
are  to  M  nan  than  !*2  ins.  apart. 

To  provide  and  fis  all  requisite  shores,  struts,  puurlieoiu, 
oak  Wcdgus,  lip*,  dolt's,  beads,  slops,  fil  leis,  tilliiig-tillets,  hacking*. 
blocks,  linings,  casings,  famBM  awS  rolls,  and  all  moukb  roilj 
and  p«lterii«  requisite  for  netting  out  mid  executing  accurately  ill 
the  nrious  works:  lo  provide  liiw  !bs.  avoirdupoise  of  nTcuji.i- 
iron  hi  such  straps  ties  und  liolts  us  may  be  directed  in  additimt 
lo  th*  iron-work  fl-ii-wli'/if.'  herein  described  ;  and  to  fix  all  the 
iron-work.  To  perform  sindi  rcorilio:;,  grooving,  tonguins,  bead- 
ing, sj-riiiinir,  c  hum  faring,  housing,  jointing,  mortUing,  framina*, 
dOTe-1;iiling,   pluiiiiiig,  and  oilier  work  mid  labour 

~* — :"  —*  — jrforinanee  of  and  the 

;  buildings  and  the  lit  tings   and  apper- 


plotioti  a 
Imam 


S.'U>0.  To  prov'nlc,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  finally  r*- 

mot*,  all  centering  MM  turning  pieces  requisite  for  the  trimneo 
and  archei  of  every  kind. 

8.170,  To  cftiM)  up  all  the  stone-work  and  the  angles  of  the 
brick-work  in  manner  sufficient  to  preserve  the  same  from  injur/ 
during  the  carrying  on  of  the  works  ■of  the  buildings. 

e.  3371 .  To  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work  of  each  story  of  ill 

the  liin'ilim--  i. in  .'uiiipk'fi'  iter  of  fir  lnitid-(inil.n:>r  scantHm:  -i  in.'- 
by  2}  ins. ;  and  to  put  in  the  brick-work  all  round  the  school- 
room  n  second  tier  of  similar  bund-timber:  the  whole  of  the 
t>nnd-:ii|il)i>r  i*  lo  1>e  in  as  1iiii.lt  pieces,  as  possible,  and  is  to  he 
properly  lapped  scarfed  and  spiked  ill  nil  tin*  joins  thereof. 

To  put  :il I  Moipil-liriiks  requisite  fur  roct'ii  in-  (he  ends  of  tbe 
temph  !-  mill  sncli  liiiisliings  of  the  buildings  as  may  so  require. 

8:172.  To  put  over  the  folding-doors  from  the  school-room 
to  the  living-roam,  a  fir  lintel  5  ft.  9  ins.  long,  ti  ins,  high,  and 
194  ins.  wide  :  to  put  over  the  window  of  the  scullery  or  kitchen 
a  fir  Wrought  mid  chiunt'ered  lintel  4  t).  long  ami  seantiini;  -t  in.*- 
by  4  ins.,  and  to  put  over  the  hack  dour  of  the  scidlerv  a  a~ t*~ 
lintel  3  ft.  6  ins.  long. 

3373.  To  construct  the  floors  to  the  school-room  to  the 
living-room  and  to  the  close! s  thereto  attached,  with  fir  joists  !J| 
ins.  by  3  J  int.  upon  oak  sleepers  4  ins.  by  21  ins,  ;  and  to  lay 
the  wnole  of  the  joists  with  1}  in.  yellow  deal  listed  free  from 
sap-wood,  the  boarded  flooring  of  the  living-room  being  wrought 
all  over. 

S374.  To  construct  the  one-pair  floor  within  the  tower,  with 
wall-plate  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  joists  6  ins.  by  24.  ins.,  and  trimmers  and 
trimming-joists  8  ins.  by  2  j  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  whole  flooring  with 
inch  white  deal  wrought. 


M75.  Wall-plate  all  round 4  by  4 

2  angle-ties  each  4  ft.  long         ...  4  —  34, 

4  tie-beams  8  —  8 

«  principals         ...      at  top  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  at  bottom  5  —  8 


IPTER  XXXII. 

Int.       Ins. 

4  king-po  to         7  —  3 

o  9Truxs     •••         •••         ...         ■••         ••■         ...         ...     3  —*  2 

Raft  era  in  one  length  without  scarfing,  laid  horizontally 
to  serve  as  slate-battens,  the  ends  thereof  being 
shaped  externally  over  the  principal  gable.     (See 

§§  518—16.)  3  —  2 

All  requisite  tilting  fillets. 

4  stirrups  to  the  king-posts  turned  up  out  of  wrought- 
iron  £  in.  by  lj-in.,  and  3  ft.  3  ins.  long,  with  two 
wrought-iron  4  in.  bolts  with  nuts  and  washers  and 
with  keyed  wedges  to  each. 
8  stays  to  the  feet  of  the  principals  turned  up  each  out 
of  wrought-iron  £  in.  by  1  |-in.  with  a  wrought-iron 
j  in.  bolt  with  nut  and  washer  to  each. 

oTerthe  337G.  Wall-plate 4  by  3 

A  pair  of  gutter-plates  (each) 9  —  2  J 

nailers      •••         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         •••     4  ™* —  & 

4  angle-ties  each  3  ft.  6  ins.  long  3  —  2 

2  binders  each  6  ft.  long  4  —  2£ 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  diagonally  across  the 

whole  ceiling  2  —  2J 

Slate-battens        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2  —  } 

All  requisite  tilting  fillets. 

A  dormer  with  the  sides  and  the  top  thereof  battened 
for  slating  on  rafters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.,  plate  and 
frame  3  ins.  by  3  ins.,  £  in.  ledged  door  and  inner 
trap-door  with  bolts  hinges  and  fittings  complete. 
Inch  yellow  deal  gutter-board  laid  on  framed  bearers 
to  current  l.J-in.  to  10  feet. 

>verthe  3377.  Wall-plates  all  round      4    by  2j 

yVhil       **  an^e'^cs  eacn  2  ft.  9  ins.  long     3    —  2 

Tor  cloaks.     Ridge  and  hip  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6    —  1 

mailers  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  — «a  *~ ~  & 

Slate-battens  2    —  J 

All  requisite  tilting-fillets. 

von  the  3378.  To  construct  the  gallery  in  the  school-room  as  shown 

i  story.  ^y  the  drawings,  with  joists  7  ins.  by  2  ins.  bracketed  with  lj-in. 
gusset-pieces,  laid  with  14-in.  yellow  deal  wrought,  and  with  inch 
yellow  deal  risers  ;  to  inclose  the  end  next  the  passage  with  1^-in. 
cleal  spandril  square  framing  raking  2  ft.  high  above  the  seats, 
finished  with  beaded  capping  on  the  top,  and  to  put  in  the  same 
partition  an  l£-in.  square  framed  door  hung  with  hinges,  a  bolt 
and  stops  complete. 

ig.  3379.  To  skirt  the  living-room  and  the  chamber  with  j-in. 

yellow  deal  4  ins.  high,  plugged  to  the  walls. 

■uve*.  3380.  To  put  to  the  chimney-front  of  the  chamber  proper 

rebated  angle  staves. 

ion*.  3381.  To  inclose  the  stair-case  and  all  the  closets  with  2-in. 

deal  square  framed  partitions  with  J-in.  deal  panels  not  more  than 

9 


:>  put  round  all  the  doorways  thei 

and  chamfered  door-slops. 

3382.  To  fit  up  the  window  of  the  living-room  with  a  wild 
fir  proper  frame  5  ins.  by  4  ins,  with  an  oak  sunk  und  weathered 
sill  4  ilia,  by  :i  ins.,  and  to  put  thereto  2-in.  chamfered -bar  sasbei 
with  a  pair  of  French  uiscmeuis.  hong  to  open  •mtworillt  nidi 
2  pairs  of  3-in.  bull-lunge*  and  with  other  ironmongery  value  lOi. 
and  with  all  requisite  bends,  stops,  and  grounds. 

3388.  To  fit  up  the  window  of  the  chamber  with  i  solid  iir 
wrought  and  chamfered  frame  5  ins.  by  4  in*,  witli  oak  wrottgol 
■unk  and  weathered  sill  4  ins.  by  S  ins.  and  a  chamferpd-bar  case- 
ment hung  vertically  on  centres  and  made  complete  with  beads, 
stops,  und  fust  airings. 

To  put  to  the  window  of  the  scullery  a  deal  cosed-framc 
with  oak  sunk  sill  and  IJ-ia,  chn.mfered-bar  sashei  double-hung 
with  patent  lines,  iron  axle- pulleys,  iron  weights,  and  a  patant 
spring-fastening.     .      J> 

3384.  To   put  to  the  living-room,  to  the  dumber,  to  tb* 

school-room,  and  to  the  room  lor  cloaks,  five  I$-iu.  four-panel 
M[iiiiiv-iKiii>i"d  doors  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hingts 
and   with  other  ironmongery  to   each   value    lOt.  including  Die 

To  put  to  the  opening  from  the  school-room  to  the  living- 
room  a  pair  of  2-in.  square  framed  foltttng-doora  as  ahown  by  tto 
drawings,  hung  with  three  pain  of  3J-m.  butt-hingea,  and  with 
other  ironmongery  value  20*.  including  the  fixing  thereof. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  closets  a  four-panel  1^-in.  square 
framed  door  hung  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  other 
ironmongery  value  bt.  including  the  fixing  thereof. 

To  put  to  the  scullery  or  kitchen  two  j-in.  wrought,  ploughed, 
tongued,  beaded,  and  lodged  doors,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of 
18-in.  cross  garnet  hinges,  two  9-in.  rough  rod  bolts,  and  ■  Nor* 
folk  thumb  latch. 

put  to  the  two  external  doorways  of  the  school-room  a-in- 
it-flush  and  square  framed  sashed-doora  according  to  the    - 
drawings,  huug  each  with  a  pair  of  3J-in.  butt-hinges,  two  ft-ut 
rough  rod  bolts,  and  a  Norfolk  thumb  latch. 

3365.  To  put  to  the  four  single  door*  of  the  school-row 
and  the  two  doors  of  the  scullery  or  kitchen,  fir  wrought  framed 
and  chamfered  door-cases  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  tenoned  at  bottom  with 
a  piece  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  16  ins.  square,  wrapped  round  the  foot 
of  each  external  door-post,  and  nailed  at  the  top  thereof  with 
copper  nails,  the  two  external  door-cases  of  the  school-roam  to ' 
have  wrought  framed  and  chamfered  transoms  and  IJ  in.  yellow 
deal  fan-lights  hung  vertically  upon  centres  and  fitted  up  properly 
with  mitred  beads  on  both  sides. 

To  put  to  the  folding-doors  between  the  school-room  and 
the  living-room  \\  in.  square  framed  single  rebated  and  cham- 
fered jamb-linings  and  soffit,  framed  in  seven  panels  to  natch  the 

3386.  To  construct  the  stair-case  u  ahown  by  the  drawings, 
with  li-in.  yellow  deal,  wrought  tread*  and  riser*,  honed  into 
1 4-in.  yellow  deal  string-boards,  framed  and  turned  newels  3,  iaa.     ' 


To  put  U 

l\  beait-flusl 
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by  3|  ins.,  bar-balusters  1£  in.  square,  deal  moulded  hand-rail 
with  mitred  cap,  }  in.  deal  apron-linings,  and  all  requisite  blocks 
and  other  fittings. 

k  3887.  To  put  in  the  closets  50  feet  superficial  of  inch  deal 

shelling,  fixed  in  proper  bearers. 

m.  3388.  To  fit  up  the  three  privies  according  to  the  drawings, 

with  one  tier  of  bond  timber  4^  ins.  by  2  J  ins.,  wall-plates  4£  ins. 
by  2J  ins.,  rafters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.,  ridge  1  in.  by  4§  ins.,  slate-battens 
J  in.  by  2  ins.,  five  fir  proper  door-cases  4  J  ins.  by  4£  ins.,  three 
doors  of  }  in.  deal,  wrought,  ploughed,  tongued,  beaded  and 
ledged,  and  hung  with  strong  hinges,  and  with  other  ironmongery 
value  20*.,  floors  of  inch  yellow  deal  upon  fir  bearers  4  ins.  by  2  ins., 
inch  deal  scats  and  risers,  with  proper  fittings  and  bearers. 

To  put  round  the  tops  of  the  walls  inclosing  the  yards  of  the 
privies,  an  oak  plate  6  ins.  wide,  and  cut  3  ins.  thick  in  front,  and 
2  ins.  thick  at  back. 

»£  feet  cube  (See  §  1071.) 

*,  *c.  3389.  To  inclose  the  West-side  of  the  ground  from  the  front 

to  the  kitchen  or  scullery,  and  from  thence  quite  back  to  the 
North-west  corner  of  the  ground,  by  an  oak  cleft  fence  4  ft.  6  ins. 
high,  securely  fixed  to  two  arris-rails  cut  diagonally  out  of  fir  4  ins. 
bv  3  ins.,  and  framed  into  ouk  posts,  not  more  than  8  feet  apart, 
pitched  at  the  bottom,  scantling  4J  ins.  by  34  ins.,  length  7  ft. 
6  ins.,  and  each  post  secured  by  two  spurs  of  oak  pitched  all  over, 
scantling  3  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  4  ft.  long. 

To  put  to  the  front  of  the  ground  a  gate  3  ft.  wide,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  oak  cleft  fence,  ledged  and  braced  at  the  back, 
fitted  up  and  hung  with  strong  hinges,  a  latch,  and  other  fittings 
complete,  to  two  oak  posts  with  two  oak  spurs  similar  to  the  posts 
and  spurs  described  to  the  intended  new  fence. 

ig-work.  (See  §  1070.) 


PLASTERER. 


plaster,  set,  3390.  To  lath,  plaster,  set  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the  living- 

Wten.  room,  to  the  entrance-porch,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  one-pair  story. 

v,  set,  and  3391.  To  render,  set,  and  colour  the  internal  brick-work  of 

the  living-room,  and  of  the  chamber. 

i,  fee.  3392.  To  run  and  execute  all  requisite  beads,  and  quirks,  and 

form  all  necessary  arrises. 


PLUMBER. 


3393.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  scullery  or  kitchen,  with  all 
proper  apparatus  and  appertenances  complete,  one  of  Turner's 


Hips  and  ridges. 


Gutter. 


FA&TtL 

3  in.  iron-pumps,  with  strong  lead  suction-pipe,  suitable  for  a  wcD 
28  ft.  deep. 

3394.  To  cover  the  hips  and  ridges  of  the  buildings,  with 

4  lb.  milled-lcad  16  ins.  wide,  properly  secured  by  copper  mdls. 

3395.  To  lay  the  gutter  of  the  tower  with  milled-lead,  weight 
6  lira,  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  op  12  ins.  at  each  side. 


Rain-water-pipes.  3396.  To  provide  and  fix  four  complete  stacks  of  cast-iron 

rain-water-pipes,  each  3}  ins.  bore,  extending  from  the  guttering, 

and  with  heads  and  shoes  complete. 
Eavei'  guttering.  To  provide  and  fix  at  all  the  projecting  caves  4  in.  cast-iron 

eaves'-guttcring,  securely  fixed  upon  strong  wrought-iron  brackets, 

and  put  together  with  white  lead. 

Dormer.  3397.  To  put  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  dormer,  flashings 

of  41b.  milled  lead,  12  ins.  average  width. 

Wa*te  pipe,  &c,  3398.  To  put  to  the  sink  a  strong  lead,  2-in.  waste-pipe,  and 

10  *»»k-  a  bell  grating. 


PAINTER. 


Four  tiiiii-s  in  nil 
to  imn-uoik. 


339f).  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole 
of  the  iron-work  of  the  intended  buildings,  the  first  two  coats  of 
colour  being  red-lend  paint,  and  the  last  coat  of  paint  beinir  ""tout* 
colour. 


Four  times  in  oil.  34(H).  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 

with   the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole  of  the   wood-works  of  the 
intended  buildings. 


GLAZIER. 


Second -^1:ins  in 
^a<llus,  &i\ 


Leaded -lights. 


('axemen  (*. 


Cleaning.  \-c. 


3401.  To  glaze  all  the  wood-sashes,  the  fan-lights,  and  the 
sashed-doors  with  good  second  Newcastle  crown-glass  properly 
bedded,  bradded,  aud  back-puttied. 

340*2.  To  gluze  all  the  other  windows  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  drawings,  with  small  squares  set  in  strong  church-window 
lead,  and  with  sufficient  copper  hand*  to  secure  the  same  to  the 
saddle-liars. 

34(K).  To  put  to  each  of  the  five  front  windows  of  the  school- 
room, a  wrought-iron  casement,  the  whole  size  of  one  compartment 
of  each  window,  the  arched  heads  excepted,  and  with  saddle-tar*, 
joints,  fastenings,  and  lines  complete. 

3404.  To  clean,  repair,  and  leave  perfect,  all  the  glazing  «»f 
the  buildings,  at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  same  as  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A    Specification  of  the  several  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  and  completely 

Jinishine  the  building  of  a  new  National  School-house  at  , 

agreeably  to  the  drawings  hereunder  enumerated,  and  according  to  such  further 

explanatory  drawings  and  directions  as  by  the  architect  or  surveyor  for  the  time 

being  may  be  given. 


List  of  Working-drawings.    (Sec  §  986.) 


No.  1 .  Plan  of  the  foundations. 


do.        first  story, 
do.        second  story, 
do.        attic  of  the  dwelling, 
do.        roofs. 
Northern  elevation. 
Western  do. 
Southern  do. 
Eustern  do. 
10.  Section  from  North  to  South. 
]  1.  Do.  from  C  to  D  on  the  Plana. 

12.  Do.  from  E  to  F  on  do. 

13.  Do.  from  G  to  II  on  do. 

14.  &c.  Sections  of  the  mouldings,  &c. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


BRICKLAYER. 


To  make  com- 
plete the  wall  of 
the  adjoining 
home. 


3405.  To  cut  out  all  the  perished  portions  of  the  North  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  adjoining  dwelling-house  on  the  South  side  of 
the  premises,  and  to  bond  into  the  same  and  carry  up  therewith 
in  the  most  careful  manner  new  brick-work  upon  the  two  sets-off 
in  order  to  make  the  face  of  the  wall  next  the  intended  new 
buildings  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible  ;  to  repair,  rake  out 
from  the  same  the  mortar  full  one  inch  deep  and  flat-joint-point 
entirely  in  a  workmanlike  manner  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
beneath  the  first  set-off,  and  to  make  the  whole  of  the  wall  com- 
plcte  in  every  respect,  and  to  put  on  the  top  thereof  new  brick- 
on-edge  and  double  plain  tile  cresting  the  same  as  hereafter 
described. 


Notice  to  diatrict-         3406.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  to  the  surveyor  of 
•nrveyor,  fcc.       pavements,  and  to  the  other  public  officers,  the  requisite  notices 

of  every  kind,  and  pay  to  them  their  respective  proper  official 

fees  and  charges. 


To  take  down 
burial-ground 
walla. 


3407.  To  take  down  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  burial- 
ground  walls  with  the  entire  foundations  thereof  from  the  North 
and  West  sides  of  the  site  of  the  intended  new  buildings,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  North  side  of  the 
intended  building  which  will  lie  against  the  great  stair-case. 

4  d — 569 


Diiposal  of  tho 
present  new 
brirka. 


Old  bricks. 


PART  a 

8408.  To  use  in  the  foundations  of  the  intended  biuldmp 
the  whole  of  the  new  bricks  now  in  the  West  wall  lately  bolt 
next  the  new  burial-ground,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  mtr 
become  destroyed  in  the  taking  down  and  removal  of  the  same. 

3409.  To  select  carefully  from  the  materials  of  the  old  wall, 
intended  to  be  removed  from  the  North  side  of  the  buildings,  such 
of  the  bricks  therein  as  may  be  found  to  remain  not  less  in  length 
than  4  ins.,  and  of  the  quality  and  hardness  of  stock-bricks ;  to 
stack  up  in  9  in.  walls  so  as  to  be  readily  inspected,  all  such  bricks 
so  selected  to  be  used  when  and  where  only  as  the  surveyor  shall 
direct ;  and  to  cart  away  immediately,  and  before  any  of  the  new 
brick-work  is  commenced,  all  the  remainder  of  the  materials  of 
the  said  wall. 


Shore  ground. 


Bale  out  water. 


3410.  To  shore  and  strut  the  ground  about  the  buildings 
while  the  foundation-works  thereof  are  being  carried  on  ;  and 
to  bale  out  or  pump  away  all  water  which  may  come  into  or  upon 
the  foundations  from  springs  currents  drains  rain  or  otherwise. 


Digging  and 
cartage. 


Filling  in  of 
ground 
3221. ) 


i  Sec  J 


3411.  To  dip:  out  wherever  requisite  for  the  foundations  and 
works  generally,  and  to  make  up  the  ground  in  manner  shown 
by  the  sections  or  other  drawings  ;  and  to  cart  away  entirely  all 
earth  soil  and  other  matters  which  will  of  necessity  require  removal 
in  order  to  leave  the  ground  and  soil  at  the  levels  shown  by  the 
drawings. 

841*2.  To  fill  in  the  ground  about  the  foundations  when  so 
directed  bv  the  architect  ;  all  the  ground  within  the  intended  new 
buildiug.3  is  to  he  rammed  in  close,  water  being  poured  in  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  consolidate  the  same  :  all  the  bom1* 
disturbed  from  the  burial-grounds  are  to  be  ro-interred  therein, 
and  the  foundations  are  to  be  filled  in  and  the  burial-grounds 
are  to  be  made  up  to  their  present  levels  with  fine  earth  screened 
into  the  same. 


Rubbish.  &c. 
(Sec  §§  I'M'  aii'l 
33.10.) 


3413.  To  remove  and  cart  away  from  the  premises  all  rubbish 
and  other  useless  matters  which  may  from  time  to  time  accrue  in 
and  about  the  premises  from  the  performance  of  the  various  works 
of  the  buildings. 


Indents  in  ad-  341  I.  To  cut  and  parget  perpendicular  indents  at  the  angle 

joining  premises,  of  the  house  adjoining  to  the  principal  front  of  the  building  and 

wherever  else  may  be  requisite  for  the  insertion  of  the  new  work. 


Repair  adjoining 
brick -work. 


GfrOfra!  hrii'k- 
work. 


3415.  To  repair  the  brick-work  of  tho  adjoining  premises 
wherever  the  same  may  be  in  any  manner  injured  or  affected  bv 
the  execution  of  the  intended  new  erections,  more  particidarlv  at 
the  ends  of  the  principal  front  of  the  school  buildiuir. 

34 1(5.  To  execute  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrvinsr  into 
effect  the  design  of  the  buildings  according  to  the  drawings  and 
directions  of  the  architect. 


Ruuyh  arches. 


3417.  To  turn  arches  and  counter-arches  wherever  the  same 
can  he  put  :  those  over  the  recesses  on  the  East  side  of  the  one- 
pair  story  of  the  building  are  to  be  turned  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  brick-work  of  the  backs  of  the 
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Chimneys,  &c. 


Chimney -»tiafts. 


I'ir th  under 
K  round  iluur. 


recesses  is  to  be  filled  in  up  to  the  soffits  of  the  arches  after  the 
centerings  are  struck. 

34 1ft.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  coro  all  the  flues  :  to  put 
to  each  of  the  fire-places  on  the  ground-story,  a  brick  fender  9  ins. 
thick  and  15  ins.  high  in  order  to  support  the  chimney-slab  ;  and 
to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  4  in.  brick  trimmer  18  ins. 
longer  than  the  chimney-opening. 

3419.  The  chimney-shafts  arc  to  be  set  diagonally  in  distinct 
imirs  according  to  the  drawings,  with  salient-courses  and  block 
headers  cut  and  rubbed,  and  to  be  finished  on  the  top  with  a 
course  of  bricks  cut  hollow  and  rubbed  to  the  shape  shown  by 
the  drawings,  and  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed 
together  in  equal  measures. 

34*20.  To  put  under  the  slcej>ers  of  the  ground-flooring  brick 
piers  as  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  each  pier  is  to  be  in  two  courses 
9  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  a  foundation  9  ins.  by  13  J  ins.  and  one  course 
high. 

3421.  To  bed  and  point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all 
the  window-frames  and  door-frames  intended  to  be  set  in  the 
brick- work,  and  to  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  wood- 
bricks,  templets,  and  the  other  work  and  materials  which  are  to  be 
inserted  in  the  brick-work. 

342*2.  To  brick-nog  the  whole  of  the  partitions  and  inclosures 
of  the  privies,  and  to  brick-nog  also  the  cross  partition  between 
the  two  school-rooms  on  the  lower  story. 

3423.  To  put  to  all  the  openings  of  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Northern  fronts  of  the  building,  ganged  arches  of  the  re- 
spective widths  and  dimensions  shown  by  the  drawings,  properly 
cut  and  set,  and  with  their  sotlit3  and  backs  perfectly  close  and 
without  being  broken  away  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Tile  criMuig,  &c.  3424.  To  finish  such  of  the  walls  as  have  not  stone  copings 

with  brick-on-edge  and  double  plain  tile  cresting  both  set  in  and 
jointed  with  new  quick  Parker's  cement,  and  Thames  sand  mixed 
together  in  equal  measures. 


Bedding,  &c. 


Brick-Dogging. 


Gauged  archei. 


Spl.iyn. 


Facings. 


Minth. 


Funnel*  to  pri- 
vies, &c. 


3425.  To  cut  in  a  perfect  manner  all  the  splays  round  the 
ojKMiings  and  recesses  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  All  the  external 
splays  are  to  be  rubbed  quite  smooth. 

342G.  The  whole  of  the  external  parts  of  the  brick-work  are 
to  lie  faced  with  picked  stocks  of  a  bright  and  uniform  colour 
finished  with  neat  joints  properly  drawn. 

3427.  The  top  of  the  plinth  round  the  building  is  to  be 
composed  of  bricks  cut  or  moulded  to  the  profile  of  the  section. 

3428.  To  form  in  the  brick-work  to  each  privy  an  air-funnel 
with  an  internal  orifice  beneath  the  privy-seat,  and  with  an  upper 
external  orifice  above  the  guttering,  so  formed  as  that  wet  shall 
not  beat  into  the  same. 

4  d2 


PART  It 

8489.  To  build  a  barrel-drab  IS  {ml  diameter  inside,  ■ 
shown  by  tbe  plan  of  the  foundations  i  the  ride*  of  the  drain  in 
to  be  4  ini.  thick,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  drain  is  to  be  itor- 
*  »  iili  pure  quick  Parker's  cement  i  in.  thick  ;  and  in  addition 
to  to  continue  a  similar  drain  from  ti 


thereto  __ 

building  to  tbe  common  Mirer,  being  paid  for  such 
length  tiie  sum  of  for  every  foot  run  thereof 

stuccoing  the  inside  with  cement,  and  also  all  expense 
and  of  relaying  and  making  good  the  parings. 


9430.  To  pat  from  the  rain-wster-pipes  to  tbe  berreWrak 
additional  drains  of  6-in.  barrel-dram  tiles  a*  shown  by  the  plat  of 
the  foundations,  and  to  put  a  funnel  set  in  new  quick  Psrkeri 
cement  to  lead  from  each  rain-water-pipe  down  into  tbe  same. 

Islnyam,  8431.  To  pat  to  each  of  the  three  yards  a  funnel  to  had 

from  the  gratings  down  Into  the  barred-drain  with  n  large  stosck- 
trap  in  each. 


3433.  To  joint  smoothly  and  evenly  and  lime-whiten  twin 
the  whole  of  the  internal  brick-work  of  the  building  of  every  krai, 
except  that  of  the  committee-room  and  of  the  dwelling  ;  to  hna- 
whiton  hrfae  itlsn  tiie  inside  of  the  roof  over  the  boys'  school, 
and  all  the  rough  timbering  of  the  buildings. 


Brfcki.  3435.  All  the  bricks  except  those  which  are  already  on  the 

prenuY<-i  are  to  be  new,  approved,  hard-burnt,  square,  grey  rtoci- 
bricks  free  from  soft  bricks,  place-bricks,  or  other  inferior  bricks. 

Mertti.  (See  f  1009.) 

Hose  orooing  (See  $$  353—65,  and  1010.) 


thereto  In  accident  settlement  or  otherwise  within  twelve  morula 
from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  contractor 
is  to  make  the  same  good  as  shall  be  by  the  surveyor  directed. 
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MASON.    (See  §§  265—295.) 

tablet  to  3437.  To  put  to  each  buttress,  two  water-tables  of  Portland 

B*e**  stone  moulded  according  to  the  drawings ;  each  of  the  lower  water- 

tables  is  to  be  18  ins.  long,  9  ins.  broad,  and  9  ins.  high  ;  and  each 
of  the  upper  water-tables  is  to  be  18  ins.  long,  12  ins.  broad,  and 
15  ins.  high. 

i<i*-  3438.  To  provide  and  fix  the  two  shields  at  the  northern  end 

of  the  school,  each  of  Portland  stone  5  ins.  thick  and  each  fixed 
with  three  9  in.  copper  cramps. 

3439.  To  put  in  the  principal  front  of  the  building  a  tablet 
of  Portland  stone  5  ins.  thick  secured  by  four  9-in.  copper  cramps  ; 
and  to  cut  thereon  an  inscription  as  shall  be  directed. 

»■  3440.  To  provide  and  fix  the  label-mouldings  or  cornices  over 

the  windows  and  inscription-stone  according  to  the  drawings,  of 
Portland  stone  scantling  7  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  joints  therein  only 
where  shown  by  blue  marks,  plugged  with  lead  and  with  proper 
returned  mitres.  Note,  that  the  label  over  the  great  north  window 
is  to  be  one  inch  higher  than  the  others,  in  order  to  suit  the 
moulding  of  the  large  water-tables  with  which  it  is  to  range. 

3441.  As  in  the  construction  of  modern  imitations  of 
declined  gothic  architecture,  a  difficulty  frequently  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  from  superincum- 
bent weight,  the  mullions  and  flat  heads  of  very  large 
windows,  some  few  words  upon  this  subject  may  not  be 
accounted  amiss. 

If  the  mullions  be  of  stone,  they  may  be  made  to 
bear  the  several  portions  of  the  window-head  which  will  He 
above  them,  but  the  stones  composing  the  mullions  and 
heads  should  be  omitted  at  first,  and  not  be  fixed  till  the 
main  work  has  settled,  a  discharging-arch  being  turned  over 
the  whole  aperture  in  order  to  support  the  superincumbent 
work,  and  to  relieve  from  weight  the  mullions  and  win- 
dow-head. Casting  weight  upon  these  will  be  sure  to  de- 
range them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  great  west  window  of 
St.  George's  chapel,  at  Windsor,  which  was  built  after  de- 
cline in  the  structure  of  gothic  architecture  had  made 
considerable  advances ;  and  at  the  new  St.  Katharine's 
Hospital,  Marylebone,  fracture  has  occurred  from  superin- 
cumbent weight,  even  in  small  windows,  not  only  m  the 
lintel-stones,  but  even  the  heads  of  the  mullions  have  split 
where  two  lintel-stones  have  been  united  above  them,  and 
have  acted  with  differing  pressures. 

In  meaner  buildings,  composed  principally  of  brick- 
work with  window-cases  of  wood,  (and  in  the  one  now 
under  description,)  the  author  has  successfully  adopted  the 
expedients  hereunder  described. 


10 


it  bra  ut-iutnmcr  of  timber,  covered  ill  over  with  -4  lb.  tbect-leed,  Id  pupmh  i 
■  meting  oj  nan  of  ihe  humidity  communicated  bj  the  iioae-woik  ptaM  In  from  of  fiT 

*  DkKbugt*g-enb  tuned  over  the  limber  lintel  or  breatt . maimer. 

e  Dw-tact  of  the  ui:ii  placed  beyond  the  end  of  Ibe  timber,  to  that  tbe  lliftlllli  lllilMl  blM 
wark  ■hall  not  Httle  doWtj  [hough  the  linitier  thould  ihrlnk. 

t  Open  ague*  between  ilie  (imlxr  and  Hit  arch,  not  [o  In  Glted  up  till  after  (he  work  bat  U. 
(Bhalded,  and  then  only  Hiih  icrj  thin  work  aumcient  lo  keep  mil  Ibe  weather. 

•  Zod  or  the  timber  em  away  quite  freely  from  under  die  veil,  rou  to  alia*  the  rite  of  then** 
H  be  ceaiMenble  withes  i  the  opeulng  being  ninth. 

/  The  window-frame  of  wood. 

f  Windowbead  and  label -moulding  of  1  ~h  none  (4  ot  J  Int.  thick  Is  the  tbiniu 
before  tbe  limber  lintel  or  breart-iunrmeT,  wiaS  afcdnt  over  every  molBon  or  the  wood 

a  Wedge-ibaped  ikav.  ituki  of  comer,  Ineetted  quite  through  the  limber  linlel  or 
with  aquarn  ttctni  to  u  not  to  turn,  and  wtf" 
■ad  forming  concealed  ar.  Ii-Julnn  In  ■"•-  -•■ 


of  the  bolldtng.  Ip  or 

The  breaal-euniT 
Style  of  architecture 


._!  Into  the  heck  of  each  at 

i  in  rough  the  Umbei  lintel,  andwltb  wuhere  and  nuu  tin 

In  prevent  the  !Iunc.  from  becoming  detached  from  the  timber:  I 


of  cut-Iron,  though  in  » 


dings  where  there  ire 
nv-heads  9   ins.  thick, 
s,  awl  0  ins.  longer  than  the  opening;. 

314:1.  To  put  to  the  five  towers,  Portland  stone  moulded 
wutc;--i:i!'',i:-.  LHT'inliu:."  in  the  ilritwinus,  ~l-liii<  linir  I  .'i  ins.  high,  and 
\'i  in-.  Iiivt  :  thejt.iititsthereoftohepluet.nl  only  where  shown  t)j_ 
the  blue  lines,  and  to  ho  plugged  with  lead, 

3414.  To  put  cornices  or  slrings  according  to  the  drawings  is 
all  respects  as  iliu  label-mouliliiiL's  above  described. 


3445.  Tocope  ilie  whole  of  the  walls,  gables,  and  battlement* 

of  the  Eastern,  Sun  I  hem,  Northern,  mid  Western  elevations,  and 

all  the  returns  thereof,  with  Portland  stone,  wrought  and  moulded 

Bceoi-'liiiL;    l,i    lite    ili'Liwiiif;*,   ninl   throated  at   the  kick;  scantling 

\i  ins,  buil,  an<l  7J   ins.  height  :   the   copings   lo    tin:    }>jr il.'ttn'sn.'. 

and  to  the  onlbrwora  between  the  same,  are  to  he  each  in  one 

stone  :    nil   (lie   other  copings   are   lo  be  in  lengths  as   long  as 

possible,  mid  iti'o  tu  be  pliiL-irrd  with  lead  ut  all  the  joints  thereof. 

Kale,    That   where   the   chimneys   saddlu    u|ion   the 

gables,   the   copings   may   be   ol"  height    less   than  above    i 

described,  in  order  to  form  proper  seats  for  the  brick-wort. 

:J44(i.  To  put  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  three  stocks  of  chim- 
neys above  ihe  gables,  a  water-table  of  Portland  stone  5  ft.  4  ins. 
long,  2  ft.  7  ins.  wide,  and  \1  ins.  thick,  stink  out,  wrought,  and 
throated,  according  to  the  drawings. 
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Kote. — That  each  water-tablu  may  I 
6  pieces  as  shown  by  the  margin.  To  put 
four  corbeilles  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  each 
12  ins.  by  1  ft.  10  ins.  to  support  the  cc 
of  the  chimney-stacks  behind  the  gabies 


3447.    To  put  to  the  four  windows  of  the 

1   committee-room  and  of  the  dwelling/,  sills  of  9  in. 

Yorkshire    paving,    10   ins.   wide,   laid    sloping, 

wrought  fairly  in   front,   and   with   tooled   softit 

ends,  and  level  tops  beneath  tho  sash  sills. 


3448.  To  put  to  all  the  lower  windows  of  the 
school-building',  and  to  the  openings  in  the  three 
gables  thereof,  sill*  of  3-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone  13  ins.  wide,  laid  sloping,  wrought  with 
beviled  fair  edges  in  front,  and  with  tooled  ends, 
and  with  level  top  beneath  tho  sash  sill. 

3449.  To  put  to  the  large  North  window,  a 
double  water-table  of  Portland  stone  I  ft.  t>  ins. 
high,  wrought,  throated,  and  plugged  with  lead. 

Note.  That  the  water-table  is  to  be  in 
seven  pieces,  and  the  upper  and  lower  ]>arts 
may  be  cut  from  each  other  diagonally  from 
stone  9  ins.  by  9  ins. 


3450.  To  nut  to  all  the  other  windows,  Bills 
of  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone  18  ins.  wide,  laid  slop- 
ing, wrought  fairly  in  front,  and  with  tooled  soffit 

ends  and  level  top  beneath  the  sash  sills. 


Jilnpnlng.  3451.  To  pave  with  2J  in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  in  regular 

courses  2  ft.  wide,  and  with  the  joints  thereof  wrought  smoothly 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stone,  the  whole  of  the  three 
yards,  all  tho  privies,  and  every  part  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
building,  except  the  school-rooms  and  the  passage  between  the 
school-rooms. 

inipie.  3462,  To   put  in  the  piers  of  the  entrance,  two  pieces  of 

Portland  stone  I  ft.  (i  ins.  wide,  !l  ins.  high,  and  2  ft.  long,  cut  out 
to  receive  the  iron-work,  and  moulded  to  the  plan  of  the  piers. 

3453.  To  construct  the  six  steps,  leading  from  the  entrance 
lobby  up  to  the  stair-cose,  of  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving,  with 
treads  12  ins.  wide,  with  tooled  edges,  and  risers  3  ins.  wide  also 
with  tooled  edges ;  to  put  at  the  external-en  trance  three  stejw  of 


-Jidl 


PAHT  IL 

.   properly  j.tintcd.   run   with  l.-nd,  midWl. 


.(  Yorkiihire  • 
jointed. 

am**.  :u  ,-l.    In  put  In  (lit.-  paving  of  each  •>(  the  three  yanlcatVie- 

hole  sink-stone,  hi  id  to  put  in  the  boy*'  yard  aii  urine-«u>l.  of 
York-hire  rtooe  12  ins.  wide,  and  4  ft.  «  in*.  Ion;,  with  bearon 
rmitplete  :  each  sink-stone  is  to  be  sunk  out  of  a  piece  of  stone 
4  ins.  tliiek. 

flvMSw.   ()•*  :il j-'i,   To  put  corbeillos  of  0  in.   Yorkstoao  stone  Undiig, 

n*-)  properly  wrought  to  support  the  chimney-jamb*  of  the  dwelling, 

Bui  111  :i  i.-ili,   Tii   put   to   the   finypWc  of  the   committee-room  i 

hearth  of  rubbed  --in.  Yorkshire  stone  ;  mid  to  put  to  all  tn» 
other  fire-places  hearths  of  rough  21-in.  Yorkshire  stone. 

tUm.  3437.   'I'd  put   ta   the   four    fire-places  of    the   echool-TDGM 

slabs  of  nibbed   2J-UL  Yorkshire  stone  each  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft. 

To  put  to  nil  the  other  firo-nlace»  slabs  of  2    in.  fodkaJ 

stone  '■mi'  I  ft.  it  ins.  wide  and  l«  In?,  longer  then  the  rhimnci- 
opeuing. 

fit—  ijiiIiiii  '■>  138.   T°  I>"t  to  the  four  lire-places  of  the  com  mitt  ee-roc«l 

and  dwelling,  IJ-tn.  Portland  stone  chimney-piece  with  jainusS^ 
ins.  wide  chamfered  mi  the  odges.  shelves  f,  ins.  wide,  and  mantle) 
71  ins.  wide  cut  out  -2  ins.  to  the  figure  of  a  Gothic  arch,  tal 
chamfered  on  the  edge. 

Repair  jmbifc  .1459.  To  make  good  all  the  public  paving  which   wilt  b» 

p»laf.  disturbed    or  dumped    by  nr  in  consequence  of  the 

the   intended   works,  or  to  pay  to  llie  Commissioners  of  Hiviaf 

the  expense  of  so  doing. 


3400.  To  Ci 
;nds  of  the  door-posts  ; 


e-hotes  for  the  iron-gra tings  and  for  is* 
I  requisite  rebates   and  baek- 
joinis  i  to  rouna  on  an  corners  where  needful,  and   to  pcrfors 
the  other  work  and  labour  proper  and  usual  to  masonry. 

34(il.  The  whole  of  the  stone  to  be  used   in  the  mil 

work  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and   hard,  weather-proof, 
from  shakes  rents  and  oilier  deCeclu,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  Wl 
perfect  at  the  time  of  rendering  up  the  whole   building  as 
plete  i  all  the  stone  is  to  be  laid  so  as  to  be  compressed  i 
way  in  which  it  was  com  preyed  in  it'  natural  bed. 


SLATER.     (See  §§  J42— 3.) 

3462,  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  roofe  with  the  best  stroifl 
1  countess  tint  in;.'  fined  with  copper  trails,  vtith  proper  bond  in  eve* 
part  thereof,  as  well  near  the  ridges  as  at  the  other  part*  j  tad 
repair  all  defects  canted  by  workman  or  othatwhe,  and  to  h> 
the  whole  of  the  slating  perfect  at  the  rearierroa;  op  of  tike  pi 
mises  as  complete. 
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Printing. 


3463.  To  point  the  under  side  of  all  the  slating  with  stone- 
lime  mortar,  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 


New  materials. 
Timber  and  deals. 

Sundries. 
Bond-timber. 


Chain-bond. 


Wood  bricks. 


Lintels.    (See 
|  1041.) 


Centering. 


Sboring,  Arc. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—40.) 

(See  §  1029.) 
(See  $  1031.) 
(See  $$  1032—3.) 

3464.  To  nut  round  each  of  the  two  stories  of  the  committee- 
room  and  dwelling-house,  two  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber 
scantling  4  ins.  by  2£  ins. 

3465.  To  put  all  round  each  story  of  the  principal  school- 
building  a  complete  tier  of  fir  chain-bond  5£  ins.  by  4  ins. 

To  put  round  the  walls  of  the  stair-case  two  tiers  of  similar 
chain-bond. 

{This  chain-bond  is  given  as  an  example  for  reprehen- 
sion :  there  never  was  a  greater  folly  introduced  in  building 
than  the  support  of  a  great  portion  of  a  wall  upon  timber  f 
which  experience  proves  so  often  rots  treacherously  t  and  suf- 
fers consequently  the  superincumbent  brick-work  or  masonry 

to  fall:   TRUE    CHAIN-BOND    CONSISTS    IN    THE    PROVISION    OF 
AN     UNFLINCHING    FOUNDATION   AND   IN   THE     CO-GRAVITA- 
TION and  m  the  consequent  consolidation  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  fabric) 
All  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  properly  halved,  spiked,  and 
dove-tailed,  and  is  to  be  lapped  full  6  ins.  at  all  the  joins. 

3466.  To  put  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing  the  various 
works  so  requiring. 

3467.  To  put  to  each  of  the  four  windows  of  the  dwelling 
and  committee-room,  a  lintel  9  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  5  ft.  6  ins.  long. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  two  door-ways  leading  from  the  great 
stair-case  to  the  dwelling,  a  lintel  9  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  4  feet  long. 

To  put  over  the  lower  door  leading  from  the  stair-case  into 
the  school-room  building,  two  lintels  each  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  4  ft. 
6  ins.  long. 

To  put  over  the  door  leading  into  the  boys*  school,  two  lin- 
tels each  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  6  feet  long. 

To  put  over  the  closet  in  the  boys'  school,  a  lintel  9  ins.  by 
4  ins.  and  5  feet  long. 

3468.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  directed  by  the  architect, 
and  finally  remove,  centering  sufficient  for  all  the  openings,  arches, 
recesses,  trimmers,  and  other  parts  of  the  building  requiring  the 
same. 

3469.  To  shore  up  as  far  as  requisite  the  adjoining  buildings, 
and  to  put  such  guards  and  hoards  as  may  be  requisite  for  inclosing 
the  works  next  the  two  burial-grounds  and  next  the  adjoining  yards. 

4  e— 577 


PARTU. 


Roof  oyer  boys' 
irhool.    (See 
If  411.  430—48. 
and  520—50 ) 


Roof  over  the 
principal  stair- 


fa  M». 


Roof  over  the 
dwelling. 


Hoof*  over  pri 
v\vs 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


3470.  Wall-plate 

4  tie-beams  cut  cambering  3  ins.        ... 

8  corbeilles  each  of  oak  3  ft.  6  ins.  long        

8  priuci]>aU  at  top  4  ins.  by  6  ins at  bottom 

8  queen-posts  (at  top  and  bottom) 

Ditto  (in  the  waist)     

4  straining-sills 

4  straining-beams  

o  siruxs  •••         ••■         •••         •■• 

4  purlins  (chamfered  between  the  principals) 

Plates  across  the  gables  to  receive  each  pair  of  pur- 

nns  •••         •■•         ...         •••         •••  ••• 

8  diagonal-tics  to  the  purlins  (each  4  feet  long) 

8  blocks  2  feet  long  beneath  ditto      • 

4  diagonal-ties  upon  the  wall-plate  (each  6  ft.  long)... 
4  dragons  upon  ditto    ...         ...         •••         ...         ... 

Pole-plate  (suspended  upon  the  tie-beams  so  as  to 

leave  parallel  gutters.  For  reprehension  of  this 

method,  see  J  445) 
ivaiicrs  ...         ...         ••• 

Ridge  (rounded  for  lead) 
Battens  for  countess  slating 


las.       In 

6    bv   6 
10—44 

H-  4| 

4  —  7 
4  —  7 
4  —  4 
8—2 
6  —  4 
4—4 
9—6 


••» 


... 


••• 


••• 


••■ 


3471.  Wall-plate 

•t  lie— ueaiiis        ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ... 

xvaii t. rs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Ridge  and  2  hips  (rounded  for  lead)  ... 
Longitudinal  ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  be- 
neath the  tie-beams 
Slate-battens     ... 


6 

6 

9 

10 

10 


4 

*i 

8 

1 

6 

8 

8 

4 
1 


4 

4 

4 

2} 


—  10 

—  2 

—  U 

—  4 

—  2* 

—  1 


3472.  Wall-plate 

4  tie-beams  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

IxUiiCFS        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Ridge  and  2  hips... 

Longitudinal  ceiling-joists  spiked  in  one  length  beneath 

the  tie-beams        

4  diagonal-tics  4  ft.  0  ins.  long  ... 

2  dragons... 

Slate-battens 


... 
••• 
... 


... 
... 
... 


... 


3473.  Wall-plates 

Rafters      

Slate-battens 


-  *i 

6  bv  4 
8  —  2| 

5-2 

8  —  1 

5  —  S 
6—3 

6  —  2§ 

1  -*! 

4-24 
3-2 
1  -2} 


Cutters.    (Sn- 

<  .V_»<l  -.5   1 


3474.  To  prepare  the  whole  of  the  gutters  for  the  lead.work 
with  inch  yellow  deal  gutter-bottoms  and  pro]>er  bearers  free  from 
sap-wood  ;  the  gutters  to  the  principal  school-building  are  to  be 
1*2  ins.  wide,  and  all  the  other  gutters  are  to  be  10  ins.  wide  at  the 
least,  in  the  narrowest  parts  thereof,  and  the  whole  of  them  are 
to  have  currents  l£-in.  at  the  least  in  every  10  ft.  lineal,  and  to 
have  2 M11.  drips  rebated  for  lead  where  shown  bv  the  drawings. 
To  put  round  the  gutters,  lear-boards  of  I  in.  yellow  deal  10  ins. 
wide. 


I>'ini.  r 


347.  >.  To  put  a  donnor  with  frame  ami  quarters  complete 


tPTER  XXXIII. 

covered  all  over  with  inch  yellow  deal  and  with  an  inch  yellow  deal 

ledged  door  thereto  hung  with  hinges  bolt  and  stops  complete  : 
to  put  also  an  inner  trap-door  and  linings  and  other  fittings  com- 
plete as  to  the  dormer. 

In*.        Int. 

floor  of  tbc          3476.  Wall-plate 9  by  6 

building.    s  girders  chamfered.    (If  internal  columns  be  adopted, 

girders  smaller  in  proportion  may  be  used.) 16  —  8 

Joists  in  one  length         5  —  2 

xnromcrs...         •••         •••         •••         •••         ...         •••  %}  ■" ~  «j 

Plates  at  the  North  and  South  ends  of  the  joists        ...  4  —  2: 

4  diagonal-ties  upon  the  wall-plate  6  ft.  long 9  —  4j 

Herring-bone  struts  bctweeu  the  Southern  bay  of  the 
joisis...  •••  ...  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

1  j-in.  yellow  deal  folding  floor  of  half-boards  listed  free 
from  sap-wood. 

floor  of  the          3477.  Oak  sleepers,..'        ..;         4  —  3 

•building.      «.    •   ■  .  4  „ 

1  j-in.  yellow  deal  folding  floor  of  half-boards  listed  free 
from  sap-wood. 

of  com-              3478.  Wall-plates 5  —  4 

-room  and    Joists 10  —  2 

ug*             Trimmers  and  trimming-joists ...  10  —  8 

1  girder  to  lower  floor 9  —  9 

1  girder  to  upper  floor 9  —  5 

Inch  yellow  deal  folding  floor  of  half-boards. 

ripaiiand-            3479.  Wall-plates 5  —  4 

•principal    Trimmers 7  —  4 

J OlS iS     •••      • . .      •••     •••      •••      •••     •••  /  *" ■-  £ 

1  £-in.  yellow  deal  folding  floor  of  half-boards  listed  free 

from  sap-wood. 

nogged               3480.  Wall-plates 4  —  4 

?cnh.«isWeCn  Cross-plate  above  the  door        6  —  4 

wholly  of   2  queens  above  ditto       6  —  4 

■rork  are  to  o  principals  to  ditto        4  —  3 

ferrod.            -  '      ,     *    .  *           a 

—50.           2  end  posts           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••  4  —  4 

2)             2  lower  queens 6  —  4 

a  posts       ...    '      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          •••  **  '       * 

2  lower  principals  or  struts        4  —  4 

Quarters  13  J -ins.  apart 4  —  2 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties         4  —  1^ 

nogged               3481.  Wall-plates 4  —  2  J 

Scstortc    Quarters  13i-ins.  apart 4  —  2 

i.  Braces      ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         «••         •• 

1  tier  of  inter-ties 


4  —  2* 
4-1$ 


partition*  3482.  Wall-plates 5  —  4 

--  -  r  5  —  2 

5  —  4 

5  —  3 


'i-lfct         Quarters 5  —  2 

Cross-plates  above  the  doors     5  —  4 

Side-posts  and  door-posts 


of  the 


4  t:  2 


pastil 


••• 


14  in.  square 
framed  parti- 
tion*. 


Bolid  window- 
frame*,    f  These 
would  be  prefer  • 
able  if  of  $t one.) 


Sashe*  and  deal- 
caned  frame*. 


Window-linings, 
tec. 


Skirling. 


Door-case*. 


lj-in.  square 
framed  doors. 


•••      3  "—  6 

...    4  —  3 


icings       •••         •••         ...         ... 

Struts  above  and  below  the  cross-plates 

3483.  To  put  IJ-in.  square-framed  deal  partitions  with  pane* 
of  }  in.  deal  in  three  heights  to  inclose  all  the  closets  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  rooms  from  the  passages  and  stain  of  the  dwelling ;  and  to 
nut  similar  partitions  7  ft.  6  ins.  high  to  separate  the  passages  and 
lobbies  on  the  lower  story. 

3484.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  stair-cue 
and  school-building  (except  to  the  three  leaser  windows  of  the 
North  end  of  the  lower  school)  solid  fir  frame*  4  ins.  by  4  ha. 
wrought  rebated  framed  and  chamfered  according  to  the  draw- 
ings and  with  oak  sills  and  transoms,  scantling  4  ins.  by  4  ins. 

3485.  To  put  to  the  four  windows  of  the  committee-room  and 
dwelling,  deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  sills  and  IJ-in.  orolo 
sashes  double-hung  with  large  patent  lines  iron  weights  iron  axle- 
pulleys  and  brass  spring  fastenings. 

3486.  To  put  to  the  windows  of  the  stair-case  and  to  the  lower 
windows  of  the  school-building  inch  deal  rounded  window-boards 
with  proper  bearers. 

To  put  round  the  four  windows  of  the  committee-room  and 
dwelling  inch  deal  tongued  and  beaded  linings. 

3487.  To  skirt  the  whole  of  the  committee-room  and  dwell- 
ing with  j  in.  square  skirting  Ci-ins.  high  plugged  to  the  walls. 

3488.  To  put  to  the  three  yard  doors  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
privies,  fir  proper  door-cases  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  those  to  the  privies 
and  stair-case  to  be  tenoned  into  the  stone  paving,  and  the  other 
two  door-cases  to  have  oak  sills  4  ins.  by  3  ins. 

3480.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  dwelling  and  to  the  com- 
mittee-room, 1  j-in.  square  framed  doors  each  hung  complete  with 
3-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  a  best  7-in.  iron  rimmed  lock  with  good 
brass  furniture. 

The  folding-doors  of  the  committee-room,  are  to  be  square 
framed  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  with  inch  deal  panels  and  with 
two  brass  flush  bolts  and  locks  and  hinges  as  to  the  other  doors. 


2  in.  square 
framed  inner 
doors  to  the 
irhool-huiMing. 


3400.  To  put  to  the  school-building,  2-in.  square  framed  in- 
ternal doors,  hung  with  4-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  a  good  7-in. 
iron-rimmed  lock  with  brass  furniture  to  each  ;  the  folding-doors 
of  the  boys'  school  are  to  have  two  10-in.  barrel  l>olts  in  addition. 


riont- lit*™.  &c.  3401.  To  put  to  the  closet  in  the  boys'  school   li-in.  square 

framed  folding-doors,  hung  complete  in  l^f-in.  rebated  finings  with 
3.\-in.  butt-hinges,  two  flush  bolts,  and  a  strong  lock. 


To  put  to  all  the  other  closets  IJ-in.  square  framed  doors 
hung  complete  with  3-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  a  strong  lock  to 
ouch  door. 
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S  outer  doon. 


Privy  doon. 


Door-linings. 


Fitting!  to  the 
privies. 


Principal  stairs. 


Lester  stain. 


Angle- staves. 


50  ft.  extra  fir 
timber. 

Jobbing-work. 


3492.  To  put  to  each  of  the  three  outer  door-ways  an  l|-in. 
bead-butt  and  square  framed  door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  4  in.  butt- 
hinges  a  Norfolk  thumb-latch  and  two  10-in.  barrel  bolts. 

3493.  To  put  to  each  of  the  privies  a  }-in.  proper  ledged 
door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  18-in.  cross-garnet  hinges  and  a  Norfolk 
thumb  latch. 

3494.  To  put  to  each  of  the  doors  of  the  committee-room 
and  dwelling,  1^-in.  single-rebated  and  beaded  linings. 

3495.  To  fit  up  each  of  the  privies  with  IJ-in.  deal  seat  and 
riser  with  strong  bearers. 

3496.  To  construct  the  principal  stairs  according  to  the 
drawings,  with  very  strong  fir  bracketed  carriages,  1  A-in.  rounded 
rough  oak  treads  and  two  lesser  landings,  inch  wrought  deal  risers, 
lj  in.  string-board,  1 J  in.  wrought  and  beaded  outer  string,  bar- 
balusters  1J  in.  square,  turned  and  framed  newels  4  ins.  by  4  ins., 
oak  rounded  hand-rail  4  ins.  by  3J  ins,  with  turned  caps  and  scroll 
and  curtail  bottom  step. 

3497.  To  construct  the  lesser  stairs  with  inch  deal  treads  and 
risers  on  strong  bracketed  carriages  and  inch  deal  string-boards. 

3498.  To  put  to  the  angles  of  all  tho  fire-places  in  the  com- 
mittee-room and  dwelling,  small  rebated  angle  staff  beads. 

(See  §  1071.) 

(See  §  1070.) 


lie  to  church- 
yard walL 


Chimney-bars. 


8  stirrups. 


SMITH. 

3499.  To  provido  and  fix  wrought-iron  ties  of  the  weight  of 
112  lbs.  for  securing  the  old  church-yard  wall  to  the  new  works, 
without  causing  the  new  work  to  settle  and  bind  upon  the  old 
work. 

3500.  To  provide  and  fix  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar  2J  ins. 
by  \  in.  for  each  of  the  four  chimneys  of  the  dwelling-house,  with 
the  ends  thereof  properly  corked  outside  the  jambs. 

To  provide  the  like  for  the  four  chimneys  of  the  school- 
building  3  ins.  by  J  in. 

3501.  To  provide  for  and  adapt  to  the  roof  eight  wrought- 
iron  stirrups  turned  up  each  out  of  iron  2£  ins.  by  )  in.,  and  5  ft. 
long,  and  with  keyed  wedges  and  J  in.  bolts  complete. 


Eight  f-in.  bolts.  3502.  To  provide  for  the  feet  of  the  principals  eight  wrought- 

iron  bolts  J  in.  in  diameter,  with  nuts  ana  washers  complete. 


2J4  lbs.  ties,  &c. 
(See  {  1277.) 


3503.  To  provide  224  lbs.  additional  of  iron  in  such  ties 
straps  and  bolts  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work  as 
the  architect  may  direct. 


gjMM—  1504.  To  put  complete  stack*  oF  3J-in,  cast-iron  ranvwauf- 

flSTlllM.)  pipMin  tho  situation*  where  shown  by  the  pltM  of  the  root  wilt 

hrge  bead*,  and  loading  down  into  the  Hi  mini*  of  the  drama,  eea 

to  put  at  the  Dorth-eut  angle  of  tho  dwelling  a  8$4a.  caatsraa 

rain-water-pipe  with  head  complete. 

window*.  8505.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  window)  (except  to  tat 

,  .  dwell ing-honse)  cast-iron  whet  aa  light  aa  the  same  can  be  with 

convenience  made,  with  ban  to  receive  diagonal  diamond  sonar* 
9  ins.  high  and  5  in*,  wide ;  each  window  is  to  hare  a  atreaf 
casement  hung  therein  on  centre*,  and  with  fastening*  and  tarn 
complete. 

To  put  to  the  three  narrow  windows  at  the  North-end  of  tat 
lower  story,  caat-iron  rebated  frame*,  average  scantling  1}  ia.  bj 
i  nu  with  seven  tangs  thereon  9  in*,  long,  to  extend  into  lie 
brickwork. 

All  tho  iron  sashes,  casements,  and  frame*,  are  to  be  properij 
fitted  and  adjusted. 

Oaua.  &S0G.  To  put  to  the  entrance  a  pair  nt  framed  iron-gates,  8 

ft.  high,  with  wrought-iron  ride  sty  lea  1*  in.  square,  fbor  wroogk- 
■ron  eroas-rril)  and  a  circular  brace,  each  3  ins.  by  g  ia.,  cast-ves 
bars  one  inch  square,  filled  io  between  the  style*,  and  placsd 
diagonally,  not  more  than  *  ins.  apart,  ornamental  cast-iron  trois- 
feuillc  head*  to  the  bars,  strong  wrought-iron  carriage*  with  cut- 
iron  cans  over  the  upper  joints,  bcll-mctal  lower  sockets,  strong 
holt  and  socket,  and  good  lock  with  copper  wards  and  two  keys. 


PLASTERER. 


3507.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  set  and  whiten  ceilings  t 

rcr  school,  principal  stair-case,   large  entrance  lobby,  a 
■  lower  rooms  of  the  dwelling. 


ion,,  S&10.  To  lath,  plaster,  set  with  square  angles,  and  colour  all 

the  quarte  red-parti  lions  of  tho  dwelling. 

ihltnneyi.  B&U.  To  stucco  with   Porker's   cement  and  colour  the  four 

chimney-fronts  of  the  school-rooms  so  as  to   appear  like  jamhi 
and  mnutles  9  ins.  wide. 


m  for  preient  cheapneu  and  quick  renewal.) 
utc  all  requisite  beads,  quirks,  and  arrises. 


f. 
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PLUMBER. 

7  lb.  cast- lead  to  3513.  To  lay  all  the  gutters  with  7  lb.  cast-lead  turned  up 

gutter*.  q  -in3t  againgt  the  brick-work  and  10  ins.  against  the  rafters. 

4  lb.  miiied-iead  3514.  To  put  round  all  the  gutters  4  lb.  millcd-lead  flashings 

flashings.  5  'lDSm  wide. 

4  lb.  mMed-iead  3515.  To  cover  all  the  ridges  and  hips  with  4  lb.  millcd-lead 

to  ridges  and  16  ins#  widc  properly  secured  with  lead-headed  nails. 


Step- flashing!, 
fte. 


Dormer. 


Waste-pipe,  Jbc. 


3516.  To  cover  all  the  ends  of  the  slating  next  the  gables 
and  chimneys  with  4  lb.  millcd-lead  flashings  9  ins.  wide  with  4  lb. 
milled-lead  step-flashings  let  into  the  brick-work  and  turned  down 
over  the  other  flashings. 

3517.  To  cover  over  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  dormer 
with  6  lb.  millcd-lead  turned  down  G  ins.  over  the  slating,  and 
with  an  apron  to  the  dormer-door  of  similar  lead  12  ins.  wide. 

3518.  To  put  to  the  urine-sink  in  the  boys'  yard  a  strong 
2-in.  waste-pipe  and  a  brass  bell  trap  and  grate. 


PAINTER. 


4  time*  in  oil  to  3510.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole 

the  woodwork.     0f  jhe  WOod-work  usually  painted  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings. 


.1  times  in  oil  to 
the  iron  work. 


3520.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  every  part 
of  the  smith's  work  of  every  kind,  the  first  two  coats  thereof  being 
red-lead  paint. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  to  be  properly  knotted,  stopped, 
and  prepared.    (Sec  §  3053.) 


3rd  Newcastle 
crown  glriM. 


GLAZIER. 


3521.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  lights  through- 
out the  building,  with  good  third  Newcastle  crown  glass,  and  to 
clean  and  leave  the  whole  thereof  perfect  at  the  completion  of  the 
biiihlinir. 
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A  SnerncanoM  fir  the  erection  of  a  new   HflillililSi  and  for  *i 

ssfssrium  mmd  npaki  to  the  preterit  biutdingi  ff  the  Free  (ihaumiii  School 
JkwAitt  in  the  County  of 

tjf  _  and  for  eompletefy  finishing  the  taid  bialiuigi 

MJ  nwib  M  MRJI  raped  agrecahlii  In  the  Drmrmyt  tIMMar  enumerated  n& 
to  mtekfirthcr  np/nnatnry  DrnmJign  at  may  lie  giivn  hi/  the  Architirt. 

(Inmtmma  tut  of  the  Working-Jraumg*.     See  §  086.; 

BRICKLAYER. 

8622.  To  excavate   ihe  ground   for  the   foundations  of  itw 

waHaof  tin'  intemled  new  sclx.i.l-iMOtri  "ml  .  illirr  buildings  to  the 
depth  of  3  ft.  below  (lie  level  of  the  present  surface  of  the  ground 
it  the  angle  of  the  intended  buildings  ;  to  prepare  the 

trenches  in  a  proper  manner  level  and  hard  for  the  reception  J 
the  inlriiilcil  new  brick-work  ;  and  to  till  in  the  ground  to  the 
walling  and  other  brick-work  and  walling-,  after  the  same  at 
carried  up. 

To  excavate  over  the  wlmle  extent  01  the  ground  under  the 
intended  new  school-room  and  out  •building  to  the  depth  of  IS 
ins.  and  also  to  dig  out  where  requisite  for  the  piers  under  the 

All  the  superfluous  earth  and  other  matters  resulting  fnm 
'" to  be  removed  to 


3523.  In  the  digging  should  any  old  foundations  or  other 
impediments  present  themselves,  the  contractor  is  to  remove  the 
same  utterly  at  his  own  expense,  so  that  bo  irregular  bearing) 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  buildings  ;  but  the  contractor  is  not 
to  bo  called  upon  to  furnish  any  under  depths  of  brick-work  or 
other  walling  so  rendered  necessary  without  bis  being  remu- 
nerated for  toe  same. 

3524.  There  exists  with  some  persons  an  absurd  mode 
of  making  the  depth  of  the  foundations  included  in  s  cos- 
tract  to  depend  upon  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  instead  of  ascertaining 
previously  what  will  be  exactly  required,  or  providing  lhr 
such  additional  work  or  for  such  deviations  as  will  appesr 
to  be  necessary  when  the  ground  is  excavated.  No  pru- 
dent man  who  has  any  regard  for  his  property  would  make 
any  contract  containing  such  an  uncertainty  :  such  an 
agreement  might  suit  a  speculator,  but  not  en  honest 
builder. 

3525.  To  take  up  carefully  the  whole  of  the  gravel  hud  to 
form  the  present  school  playground,  whorever  the  saute  will  be  of 
necessity  broken  up  ;  to  remove  and  set  the  same  apart  in  sack 
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Knbbtah. 


Removal  of  old 
work. 


Takedown. 


part  of  the  premises  as  the  architect  shall  direct  j  and  when  the 
brick-work  and  walls  are  completed,  to  restore  the  gravel  around 
the  buildings  in  a  proper  manner  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  gravel- 
work  of  the  other  parts  of  the  play-ground  ;  and  all  the  super- 
fluous gravel  is  to  be  left  on  the  premises  for  the  future  use  or  the 
same. 

If  any  new  gravel  be  required  a  clause  accordingly 

stating  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  must  be  inserted. 

(See  $  3332.) 

(See  $  989.) 

3526.  To  take  down  and  remove  carefully 

and 

in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
the  intended  new  works  according  to  the  drawings.  To  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  masons  all  the  stone-work ;  and  to  remove  and 
cart  away  from  the  premises  all  the  other  materials  (exce[»t 

)  wnich  may  be  found  thereon. 

3527.  To  take  down  and  dispose  of  the  materials  in  the  same 
manner  as  last  described  the 

and  the 
in  order  to 


New  wall. 


3528.  To  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  wall  to  the 

present  building,  with  and 

according  to  the  drawings  of  brick-work,  ins.  thick,  with  two 
courses  of  footings  ins.  thick,  and  two  courses  of  footings  ins. 
thick. 


Other  new 
brickwork. 


Indents. 


Piers  under  the 


ftoogti  arches 
and  counter- 


Ganged-arches 
(if  ■ay) 

to 
front 


3529.  To  execute  all  other  new  brick-work  requisite  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  design  of  the  new  buildings,  according  to  the 
working-drawings,  and  to  render  the  new  work  and  the  old  work 
complete  together  ;  the  brick-work  is  to  be  filled  in  solidly  behind 
all  tne  ashlarings  and  other  stone-work. 

3530.  To  cut  and  parget  in  the  old  work  proper  perpendicular 
chases  for  the  reception  of  the  new  brick-work,  and  to  repair  and 
make  good  with  sound  stock-bricks  set  in  one  half  new  quick 
Parker's  cement  and  one  half  river  sand  all  the  brick-work  and 
walling  which  may  be  shattered  or  injured  by  cutting  the  chases. 

(See  $  1000.) 

(See  $  2897.) 

(See  $$  358,  570—4,  and  Index.) 

3531.  To  rebuild  according  to  the  drawings  the 
front  of  the  present  and  such  parts  of  the 

front  or  as  will  so  require  on  account  of  the 

intended  alterations  according  to  the  drawings. 


Internal  altera- 


3532.  To  assist  in  taking  out  the  timbers  of  the 

where  the  stories  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  principal 
parts  of  the  building  ;  to  stop  up  with  solid  brick-work  ail  defects 

4r— 585 


and  holes  which  may  thereby  be  discovered  or  left  in  ihe  walls 
mil  brick-work  ;  and  lo  cut  oul  for  and  moke  good  lo  all  Ihe 
timbers  intended  to  be  inserted  so  as  to  render  the  levels  of  the 
stories  of  this  part  of  the   I  ■  n  i  1  ■  L i  1 1  l_-  t  r i -_-  Hue  as  those  of  the  other 


ies  of  this  part  of  the  building  the  si 
;s  of  the  adjoining  building?. 


OtlMt ultenlloni.  8533.   To  Cut  out  for  windows  in  the 

will  of  the  old  building-  in  lieu  of  those  which  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  intended  uMuwii?  ;  and  to  build  new  reveals  jamb*  »nd 
arches,  and  otherwise  make  good  thereto  with  sound  new  stock- 
bricks  set  in  Porker's  cement  and  sand  mixed  together 

Sag.  Sic.  (See  $  099.) 

uki,k»-  (See  §j  1001 — 1,  and  Indei.) 

ahrlck  (Seofi  1097.) 

££aV)  (See  S  1985.) 

rbotngi  (See  Index.) 

->St  C*"  $  10OT-) 

*.  (See  $  1006  and  Index.) 


Reparation 

Kfl.l.-IU.,  ( 

(he  (till. 


(See  J  1010.) 

3534.  All  the  walls  and  other  brick-work  are  to  be  built 
level  and  perpendicular  unless  where  otherwise  shown  hv  the 
drawings  ;  and  should  any  damage  occur  thereto  from  accident, 
settlement,  or  other  cause  within  from  the  time  ■ 
rendering  up  the  bnihliii^  arid  work*  as  complete,  the  contractor 
is  to  make  the  sauie  good  as  may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 

3535.  To  tile  the  whole  of  the  with  the  very 
best  new  plain-tiling  laid  to  a  close  gauge  on  heart  of  oak  double 
laths,  with  all  (be  plain-liles  pegircd,  and  with  lii| utiles  and  ridge- 
tUcs  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  with  T  nails  dipped  in  hot  pitch 
in  nil  the  joints  thereof,  and  with  strong  wrmur  fit-iron  hip-hooki 
pitched  in  like  manner,  and  also  with  filleting  of  Parker's  cement 
with  strong  cast-iron  noils  driven  into  the  walls  and  other  brick- 
work not  more  than  3  ins.  apart,  in  order  to  secure  the  same. 
(See  obttrvationt  upon  roof-jilklt,  §§  1028  and  3348.) 

3536.  To  strip  off  the  tiling  from  the  roofs  over 

and  to  re-tile  the  said  roofs  in  the  same  manner  upon  new  oik 
laths  and  in  all  other  respects  as  last  described  (in  clautr  §  3535), 
using  only  such  'if  the  old  tiles  as  remain  perfectly  sound  and 
uudeenyed,  and  providing  new  sound  tiles  sufficient  for  making  up 
all  deficiency. 

3537.  Ton 
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and  to  leave  the  same  water-proof  and  complete :  every  tile  is  to 
be  pegged  by  being  reached  from  the  inside  ir  necessary  of  the  roof. 


All  the  plain-tiles  are  to  be  laid  closely  in  stone-lime 
mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein,  no  mortar  appearing  on 
the  outside. 

3538.  Corneal  hip-tiles  which  lap  over  each  other  should 
he  used  if  the  buildings  be  in  a  situation  where  tiles  of  that 
description  can  be  readily  obtained.  These  Hies  may  be  made 
with  a  species  of  crockets  upon  their  lower  ends,  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  roofs. 


Yorkshire  ttone 
to  the  foundations 
(If  any.) 

Plinth  (of  granite, 
Kentish  rag- 
atone,  Portland 
atone,  Bramley- 
fiUl  stone,  or 
sand-stone,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
Bath  stone  and 
other  soft  mate- 
rials are  highly 
improper  for  the 
purpose.) 


MASON.    (See  §§  265—295.) 

(See  $$  1373,  and  Index.) 

3539.  To  provide  and  fix  all  round  the  intended  new  build-, 
ings  a  complete  plinth  of  ,3ft.  high  and 

1  ft.  thick,  in  pieces  none  less  than  3  ft.  long,  with  quoin-stones 
returned  in  the  solid  stone  full  2  ft.,  chamfered  on  the  top  (or 
moulded  as  the  case  may  be)  and  plugged  with  lead  at  all  th 
joints. 


e 


Stone  easing  to 
the  new  bufld- 
inga. 


Buttresses. 


3540.  If  the  p&nth  be  of  stone  less  than  12  ins.  thick, 
there  should  be  two  cramps  of  copper  or  of  gun-metal  in  each 
vertical  joint  of  it,  for  which  see  J  3860.  The  careful  architect 
will  avoid  the  meanness  and  unstable  construction  of  a  lofty 
plinth  of  very  thin  stone  merely  paved  as  it  were  against  the 
brick-work :  sometimes  the  bases  of  buildings  are  in  modem 
times  flaked  over  with  Yorkshire  paving-stones  ;  but  this  is 
incurring  an  useless  expense  to  render  the  building  mean  both 
in  appearance  and  structure. 

3541.  To  case  over  with  stone-work  the  whole  of  the 

north  front,  east  front,  and  of  the  intended  new  school- 

room and  ,  with  the  projecting  towers  buttresses 

turrets  and  other  decorations  thereof  according  to  the  drawings. 

All  the  ashlaring  is  to  be  cut  out  in  courses  to  suit  in  height 
three  courses  (or  more  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  brickrwork  or 
somewhat  less  than  9  ins.  in  height ;  the  whole  of  the  ashlaring  is 
to  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  Flemish 
bond  of  brickwork,  that  is,  alternately  with  headers  8£  ins.  deep 
from  the  external  face  of  the  work,  and  with  stretchers  4  ins. 
deep  from  the  external  face  of  the  work,  and  twice  the  length  of 
the  headers,  so  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  ashlaring  will  be 
5}  ins.  exclusive  of  the  quoins  which  are  in  no  instance  to  show 
returns  of  less  than  12  ins. 

3542.  If  parsimony  be  not  consulted,  or  if  the  building 
be  in  a  county  where  good  and  durable  building-stone  is  plen- 
tiful, the  bond-stones  or  headers  may  be  carried  in  further,  and 
the  stretchers  may  be  6  ins.  thick  or  more,  or  the  walls  may  be 
entirely  of  solid  stone. 

3543.  To  form  the  buttresses  at  of  stone  the 

same  as  the  ashlaring,  but  with      ins.  additional  thickness,  so  as 

4f2 


nut  to  show  any  return  'if  brick-work,  and  with 

correspond  witn  those  of  the  present  building  (or  according  to  tic 

drawing!  at  the  aac  may  be.) 

3544.  To  put  to  the  towers  waters-tables  of 

■lone  according  to  the  drawing  scantling  10  ins.  high  and  13  in*. 
bed,  and  each  water-table  in  as  few  pieces  as  possible. 

35J5.  To  put  all  round  at  [he  feet  of  the  octagonal 

turrets  stone  water-tables  ti  ins.  high  and  12  ins.  bed ; 

each  of  these  water-tallies  is  also  to  be  in  as  few  pieces  as  pot- 


3546.  To  case  round  (or  conitnict  entirely  at  the  cote  may  bt) 
with  stone  ail  the  turrets  ;  the  embattled 

heads  of  the  turrets  arc   to  be  each  in  one  piece   of  stone,  cat 
thruugh  to  such  of  the  turrets  as  have  chimney -tinea  therein. 


3547.  To  finish  the  walls  according  t 
cornice:  of  stone,  scantling  i 

bed,  and  to  put  round  the  similar 


the  drawings  with 
ins.  high,  and  9  in*. 
cornices. 


3548.  To  form  entirely  of  stone  the  embattled 

parapet  along  the  whole  of  the  and  frosti 

of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  front  and 

of  the  present  building,  the  blocks  or  plain  part?  of 

the  battlements,  between  the  embrasures  ore  to  be  of  solid  stone, 
ti  ins.  thick,  each  of  one  piece,  as  near  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  9  ins. 
as  the  general  length  of  the  front  will  admit.  To  cope  the  whole 
of  the  battlements,  and  embrasures,  with  stone  scant- 

ling 8  ins.  high  and  9  ins.  bed,  worked  according  to  the  drawings : 
the  whole  of  the  coning  of  the  battlements  is  to  be  without  vertical 
joints,  and  each  piece  of  atone  is  to  be  set  with  two  plugs  of 
copper  1  in,  square  and  2  ins.  long. 


3549.  To  finish  the  gable*  with 
by  18  ins.,  in  stones  as  long  as  possible,  and  with  solid  springing- 
stoncs  and  apex  si "'      ' 


the  tops  oi  ...... 

1  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  bed  j  wrought 


3550.  To  cover  over  the  torn  of  the  two  oriel 
atone  scantling  1  ft.  high, 
and  moulded  according  to  the  drawings. 

3551.  Jf  the  orid-uniuiowt  are  to  be  pendent  from  the 
walk  initetid  of  itandtng  upon  the  ground,  or  if they  are  to  hare, 
itoae  tnulSoiu,  frame-work,  and  tracery  at  they  thindd  hast, 
here  intcrt  a  dauee  accordingly,  for  which  tee  Index. 

3552.  To  provide  and  fix  the  arms  of  and 

sculptured  in  a  spirited  and  highly  finished  manner  with  their 

mottoes,  upon  dabs  of  Portland  stone,  each       ft.       ins.  by     ft. 

ins.,  and  10  ins.  thick,  and  secured  each  by  four  copper  cramps 

clinched  in  the  brick-work,  and  each  weight  12  oz.  nvoirdupoise. 

(  Amu  may  with  great  propriety  be  formed  of  Coade I  rtrtt- 

final  tlone,  and  if  sufficiently  bant  and  of  tufficienl  njutaace, 

may  be  murk  more  durable  than  they  would  beifoffreettone.} 
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sup. 


Mtfcold 

frOBt. 


Qnttjtftto 


L«l  ldup  and 
*»ttr-Joint». 


8558.  To  put  for  the  support  of  the  arches  under  the  turrets 
and  No.  springing-stones  of  Yorkshire 

•tone  (or  of  granite  curb,  or  of  Purbeck  stone,  or  of  as 

tie  ease  may  bejt  each  2  ft.  long,  12  ins.  wide,  and  8  ius.  thick. 

8554.  To  put  to  the  external  door-way  a  step  of 

stone*  scantling  14  ins.  by  8  ins.,  and       ft.       ins.  long,  properly 
back-jointed. 

8555.  To  put  in  the  intended  new  school-room  a  Gothic 
chimney-piece  of  solid  Portland  stone,  according  to  the  drawings 
with  a  slab  of  Portland  stone,  ft.  ins.  by  2  ft.  6  ins.,  and  2£ 
ins.  thick. 

8556.  To  alter  and  make  good  and  complete  the  stone-work 
of  the  old  fronts  of  the  present  building, 
according  to  the  drawings,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  intended 
new  buildings,  and  so  as  to  render  the  stone-work  of  the  new 
buildings,  and  of  the  old  buildings  complete  together. 

8557.  All  the  stone-work  (except  where  herein  otherwise 
described)  is  to  be  cut  out  quite  square,  free  from  shakes,  vents, 
and  all  other  defects  ;  and  all  the  stone  is  to  be  laid  in  the  work 
so  as  to  be  compressed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  compressed 
in  its  natural  quarry-bed. 

8558.  All  the  vertical  joints  in  the  cornices,  watcr-tablings, 
and  other  projecting  stone-work,  are  to  be  plugged  with  lead  and 
are  to  bo  formed  as  proper  water-joints  grooved  and  channeled 
with  lead,  and  with  ridges  thereto  .worked  out  of  the  solid  stone 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wet  from  draining  into  the  joints. 


jtoaattrlalf, 

A***  and  dealt. 

•jJMntdown, 
•nrinf  up,  4c. 

^•tterbgold 
foota.   ^ 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—40.) 

(See  $  1886.) 

(See  $$  1081—2.) 

8559.  To  take  out  the  timbers  of  the  one-pair  floor  of  the 
Northern  part  of  the  present  school-buildings,  where  the  same 
adjoin  to  the  situation  of  the  intended  new  school-room  ;  to  shore 
up  the  floors  and  roofs  during  the  time  that  the  intended  alter- 
ations are  being  made  to  the  old  building*,  and  to  put  now  floors 
to  the  North  part  of  the  school-building,  on  a  level  with  the  parts 
of  the  building  to  the  South  thereof,  and  with  timbers  of  scant- 
lings corresponding  with  the  scantlings  of  the  timbers  of  such 
more  Southern  adjoining  parts  of  the  building,  but  nevertheless 
using  such  of  the  old  timbers  to  be  taken  down  from  the  present 
floors  as  may  turn  out  sound  and  sufficient  in  scantling ;  and  to 
lay  to  such  floors  of  the  old  buildings  the  old  boards  to  he  taken 
up  from  the  same  which  may  remain  perfectly  sound  and  in 
thickness  not  less  than  J  in.,  and  providing  all  new  inch  yellow 
deal  free  from  sap-wood  which  may  be  requisite  for  making  good 
and  completing  such  boarded-floors. 
9 
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3560.  To  enlarge  and  make  good  the  timbers  of  the  nwf 
and  other  parts  of  the  library  which  will  of  necessity  be  literal 
by  carryiug  into  execution  the  intended  additions  and  worts 
according  lo  the  design  ;  and  to  mute  complete  the  boarded-t!>X>f 
so  as  to  correspond  wii.li  the  other  parts  thereof. 

3561.  To  repair,  refix,  alter,  enlarge,  and  make  (rood  ill  the 
other  old  finishings  which  may  lie  disturbed  by  mating  tie 
intended  alterations. 

"  by  t 
building  attached  to  the  \\  eat  end  of  the  same,  and  also  k 
part  of  the  old  building  which  lies  between  the  present  school- 
room and  the  intended  new  school-room,  oak  joists  scanting 
4j  ins.  by  2j  ins.  on  oak  sleepers  44  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  to  UriU 
tiio  ground-joists  with  lj-in.  wrought  yellow  deal  listed  free  mm 
sap-wood,  and  rebated  and  fdleted  underneath. 

3563.  To  put  over  each  of  the  three  windows  of  the  North- 
ern front  of  the  school -room,  an   oaken  lintel  scan  [ling  13  las. 
.   by  5J  ins, ;  tn  put  over  the  UtgB  lolding-doow  leading  to  the  new 
!'-  school-room  mo  lintels  of  oat,  each  Hi  ins.  high  and  4  ins.  thick: 
°  to  put  to  the  blank  or  recess  answering  to  the  folding-doors  a 
oaten  lintel  9  ins.  by  8J  ins. ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  »• 


the  wall  at  each  end  thereof. 


t least  9 


>.  bearing  upon 


3564.  To  put  the  wood-bricks  of  oat  timber  requisite  for 
the  ends  of  the  lintels  and  for  fixing  the  various  finishings. 


3565.  To  put 
of  the  intended  nei 
thereto,  in  order  t( 

To  put  two  I 
the  school-room,  ii 
thereto. 

To  put 


A"o  tiers  of  oaten  bond-timber  round  the  whole 
school  and  the  Western  passage  or  entrance 

lii  the  dwarf  wiiimcotting. 

ers  of  oaten  bond-timber  round  the  whole  of 
order  to  fix  the  ceiling-joists  and  bracket! 


:r  of  oaken  bond-timber  round  each  of  the  two 

is  for  containing  packing-boxes. 

To  restore  and  make  cmnplrlc  I  lie  bond-timber  in  each  story 
of  the  old  buildings  where  any  parts  of  the  same  are  directed  tu 
be  altered  or  rebuilt. 

All  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  of  scantling  4  ins.  by  i!J  in*,  and 
is  to  be  properly  spiked  and  halved  ami  lapped  6  ins.  at  all  ibe 
joins  thereof. 

8566.  To  take  down  the  present  wooden  cornice  and  At 
guttering  along  the  whole  Extern  front  of  the  present  biuldine; 
lo  make  all  the  Lille.i-ulion-  uliii'h  may  be  requisite  to  the  rafters'- 
foel  to  the  wail-plate  and  to  the  other  timbers  of  the  roof,  re- 
storing and  amending  such  thereof  as  are  decayed,  imperfect,  or 
instithcieut  ;  and  to  lav  to  the  whole  front  new  1  J-iu.  oaken  gut- 


r -boards  listed  free  ft 


s  with  a  2£- 


reeeive  the  ends  of  the  lead-work  thereof,  and  with  current  1  j  h 
to  every  10  11.,  ami  a  cess-pool  is  to  be  formed  about  the  eentr 
of  the  gutior  lo  lead  to  a  rain-water  pipe. 


To  make  to  the  roof  and  gutters  of  tho  library-building,  ■ 
ad i ! ili on.",  alterations,  and  reparations  which  will  be  require 
thereto  in  consequence  of  building  the  new  Eastern  front. 

3567,  To  construct  the  roof  over  the  intended  new  school- 
fr™jn-4J0_  room  entirely  of  oak  timber,  with  wall-plot o  8  ins.  by  4J  ins. 
mid  lie—  so.)  diagonal-tie*  anil  dragons  12  ins.  by  2i  ins.,  pole-plate  5  ins.  by 
4  ins.,  framed  blocks  not  more  than  12  ins.  apart  between  the 
wall-plate  and  pole-plate,  rafters  4  ins.  by  2|  ins.,  rid^e  8  ins,  by 
11  in.,  hips  14  ins.  by  1*  in.,  purlin  8  ins.  by  5  ins.,  lour  framed 
trusses  with  tie-beams  12  ins.  I>y  <>  ins.  principals  6  ins.  bj  5  ins.  at 
bottom  and  5  ins.  by  6  ins.  at  top,  queen-posts  6  ins.  by  5  ins.  in  the 
waist,  collar-beams  6  ins.  by  G  ins.  and  struts  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  To 
lay  to  the  roof  putters  us  described  to  tho  old  Eastern  front  of  tho 
building*,  and  to  Ht  up  the  ceiling  with  ceil  in  "-joists  3  ins.  by  2 
ins.  with  a  crown-piece  8  ins.  by  2J  ins.  and  two  binders  12  ins. 
b\'2j  ins.  in  order  to  receive  the  aamo  ;  to  put  at  the  feet  of 
the  ctiling^joists  along  two  sides  of  the  new  school,  !-in.  yellow 
deal  cove-brackets  not  more  than  12  ins.  asunder;  and  to  put 
also  beneath  the  same,  small  brackets  to  receive  the  cornice  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  room. 

8566.  To  construct  the  roof  over  the  low  building  attached 
to  the  Western  end  of  the  intended  new  school-room,  entirely  of 
oak  timber,  with  wall-plates  all  round  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  rafters  B 
ins.  by  21  ins.  pitched  upon  a  crown-piece  in  the  wall  of  the  lof- 
tier building-scantling  I  ins.  by  2}  ins.,  two  diagonal -ties  each  6 
ft.  long,  and  dragons  each  3  ft.  long,  both  scantling  '3  ins.  by  2j 
ins.,  hips  8j  ins.  by  I  \  ins.,  gutters  us  described  to  the  other  part* 
of  the  building,  and  ceiling-joists  4  ins.  by  2  ins. 


.  To  put  to  all  the  new  gutters  3-ii 
c  case  may  be)  lear-boards  10  ins.  wl 


yellow  deal  (or 


3570.  To  put  to  the  three  Northern  windows  of  the  ii 
tended  new  school-room,  wrought  framed  n 'baled  and  t-liLiuderc 
transom  window-frames  of  oak  scantling  I  ins.  by  6  ins. 

3571.  To  put  to  the  two  boi-rooms  chamfered  and  rebated 
oak  frame*  4  ins.  by  5  ins.,  with  Gothic  arched  heads. 

3572.  To  construct  the  two  bay  or  oriel  windows  with  oak 
transom  frames  moulded  according  to  tho  drawings,  with  Gothic 
arched  heads  and  oak  coruico  onil  quatre-lcuillo  blank  paneling 
also  of  oak. 

The  oriel-window  to  tho  library  is  to  have  IJ-tn.  moulded 
and  square  framed  dlllttai  thereto  the  whole  height  thereof  mid 
with  three  panels  in  the  height  with  grooved  slides  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  brass  frit'liim-rollers  fur  (In;  shutters  to  slide  laterally, 
and  with  quarters  t>  ins.  by  iij-ins.  in  front,  plates  6  ins.  by  4  ins., 
and  two  tiers  of  inter-ties  4  ins.  by  ll-in.  to  conceal  the  stutters  : 
and  to  put  round  the  library  oriel-"  iii'lou,  a  ploughed  ground  w 
moulding  G  ins.  girth,  and  J  in.  beaded  lining. 

3573.  To  repair 
ancient  building  wber 
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the  front  more  uniform  ;  and  lo  reimtale  with  now  material;  ami 
to  enlarge  anil  alter  the  MM  where  requisite  ;  the  external  liulels 
of  the  windows  are  to  be  retired,  and  new  oaken  lintels  are  to  be 
provided  hi  lieu  of  those  which  may  tiini  out  unsound  or  in- 
sufficient. 


3574.  To  pat  to  the  Western  entrance  of  tliesehoQi-roomM 
otik  proper  door-case  scantling  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  arched  Gothic 
head ;  and  to  hang  in  the  same  a  2  !  -in,  framed  right  Dutch 
wainscot  door  with  moulded  styles  and  rails,  filled  in  with  inch 
wainscot  batten?  with  moulded  fillet?  laid  ever  the  j'.ints  thereof; 
the  back  of  the  door  is  to  he  flush  and  is  to  be  beaded  at  all  tie 
joints  thereof;  to  put  to  the  same  doors  three  5-in.  tnitt-hiogre. 
a  good  French  plate  latch,  and  two  9-in.  bright  rod  bolts. 

3375.  To  provide  and  hang  in  the  door-way  leading-  from  the 
old  building  lo  the  new  si-bool-room,  ii  pair  of  -Jin.  square-franuMi 
folding-floors  three  panels  high,  and  with  panels  uot  more  than 
8J  bus.  wide  ;  the  doors  are  to  he  hung  with  three  pairs  of  4-ia. 
butt-hinges,  two  brass  flush  bolts,  and  a  10-in.  draw-back  iron 
rimmed  lock,  in  lj-in.  chamfered  grooved  and  beaded  stngh 
rebated  square  framed  linings. 

3576.  To  luins  in  the  three  inner  door-ways,  opening  from  to* 
passage  at  (he  West  end  of  the  new  school-room,  1  \-in.  wainsc"! 
square  framed  four-panel  doors,  hung  with  a  pair  of  4-in.  bntt- 
hinges  and  an  8-in.  draw-back  iron  rimmed  lock  to  each. 

3577.  To  lit  up  the  recess  in  the  new  school-room,  «illi 
J  1-in,  folding-doors,  and  lilting*  to  correspond  with  the  ouVr 
lohliiig-doors  but  with  a  6-in.  dead-lock  ;  and  to  put  within  the 
recess  a  I  j-in.  deal  upright  division,  and  sii  beaded  shelves  <i 
inch  deal  8  his.  wide. 

3578.  To  tit  up  the  whole  of  the  intended  new  school-room 
and  the  West  passage  thereto  with  I  {-in.  real  Dutch  wainseottinc 
(i  ft.  high,  with  bottom-rail  8  ins.  high,  styles  and  top-rail  4  ins- 
wide,  and  panels  not  more  than  8  ins.  wide,  the  whole  to  Ik 
formed  in  gotliic  t-uiiipnrtnii'iils.  and  to  lie  finished  with  lirg? 
gothic  moulded  capping, 

3579.  To  construct  an  entire  new  stair-case  within  the  pre- 
sent obi  building  according  to  llir  plan  wilh  1  J-in.  onk  tread-  ami 
landings  and  I  Wn.  risers  on  strong  bracketed  oak  carriages,  I  {-in- 
wainscot  plain  beaded  string-board.-,  octagonal  onk  newel?,  stri'iy 
square  wainscot  bar-balusters,  and  wainscot  moulded  hand-rail) 
with  mitred  caps. 

To  inclose  the  whole  of  the  stair-case  on  each  side  and  tbe 
two  small  rooms  adjoining  thereto,  with  new  quart  ere  d-parl  it  iou^ 
with  plates  4J  ins.  by  3  ins.,  quarters  4  J  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  posts 
4J  ins.  by  4  ins.,  braces  3  ins.  by  4j  ins.,  and  inter-ties  4  ins.  by 
I  \  in.  at  every  5  feet. 

To  fit  up  the  two  folding  door-ways  by  the  new  stair-case,  is 
manner  similar  to  the  folding-doors  leading  into  the  intended  ne» 
school-room. 

To  fit  up  the  door-ways  of  the  two  small  rooms  between  the 
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folding-doore  with  linings,  doom,  and  ironmongery  the  same  as  to 
the  bed-rooms. 

To  put  against  the  new  quartered-partitions  forming  the 
small  rooms  between  the  old  school  and  the  new  school,  square 
skirting  8J  ins.  high  with  proper  grounds  and  backings. 


SMITH. 


Chimney -bar. 


3580.  To  put  to  the  new  school-chimney  a  wrought-iron  bar 
3  ins.  by  J  in.  properly  corked  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney- 
jambs. 

Ties.  3581.  To  put  six  wrought-iron-ties  2J  ins.  by  J  in.  and  4  ft. 

long,  with  dogs  and  staples  to  secure  the  new  Northern  gable-wall 
to  the  old  building ;  the  ties  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  brick- 
work while  it  is  being  carried  up,  but  not  to  be  secured  to  the  old 
work  till  the  new  work  is  settled. 

To  put  six  similar  ties  to  secure  the  new  Easternrfront  of  the 
library  to  the  old  work. 

Roof.  3582.  To  put  to  each  of  the  four  trusses  of  the  roof  oyer  the 

new  school-room,  a  pair  of  wrought  stirrup-irons  2  ins.  by  }  in. 
turned  up  from  a  length  of  5  ft.  6  ins.  with  proper  bolts  and  keyed 
wedges  ;  and  to  put  also  to  each  truss  a  pair  of  }  in.  bolts  2  ft. 
long  with  nuts  and  washers  complete,  to  confine  the  feet  of  the 
principals. 

R*iji-wat«r  pip«i.         3583.  To  provide  and  fix  three  complete  stacks  of  cast-iron 
(See  f  1104.)        pj^  4  'inBm  fo^  wftn  heads  and  shoes  complete,  to  lead  the  rain- 
water into  the  drains  or  funnels. 

To  provide  and  fix  two  stacks  of  pipe  2J  ins.  bore  to  lead  the 
rain-water  from  the  lower  West  building  into  the  drain  and  with 
heads  and  shoes. 


Saddle  bars,  case- 
ments, &c. 


3584.  To  make  good  the  saddle-bars  and  other  iron-work  of 
the  old  windows  intended  to  be  moved  and  altered. 

To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  new  windows  sufficient  wrought- 
iron  saddle-bars  A  in.  square,  and  not  more  than  1  ft.  8  ins.  apart, 
and  extending  4  ins.  at  each  end  into  the  solid  jambs. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  oriel-windows  four  casements  of 
wrought-iron  with  hinges  and  fastenings  complete :  each  casement 
is  to  occupy  one  division  of  the  windows. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  other  new  windows  a  casement  similar 
to  those  last  described. 


library  and  (rid 
bondings. 


PLASTERER. 


INTERNAL  WORK. 


3585.  To  make  good  the  ceiling,  the  stucco-work,  and  the 
other  plastering  of  the  library,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  old 
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buildings,  where  the  same   are  intended   to   be   altered   or  re- 
built. 

To  plaster  the  sides  of  the  new  quartered-parti lions  with 
floated  bastard  stucco. 

"  3386.  To  lnth  plaster  iloat  mid  sot  the  (fothic  ceiling  of  the 

■'  intended  new  school-room,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  Western  pas- 
sage and  of  the  two  box-roiiius  trading  therefrom. 

To  plaster  with  Seated  bastard  stucco  (he  side*  of  the  new 
school -room  and  of  the  passujres  leiidin;.'  td  the  Wustcra  entrance 
to  the  same.  All  the  windows  are  to  have  the  splays  thereof  pro- 
perty run  with  quirked  beads. 

To  lath,  and  run  on  two  sides  of  the  new  school -room,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cove,  a  plaster  Gothic  cornice  according  to  the  draw- 
ings. 


n  of  masonry;  and  lo  ei 
the  new  school  Southwards  as  far  as  the  break  in  the  wall. 

To  stucco  in  an  able  manner  with  Parker's  cement  jointed 
in  imitation  of  st  11111'  the  wlmlc  c\terir>r  of  tho  intended  new 

{"except  the  stone-work  tliereof  described  in  the  mason's 
work)  with  all  the  plinths  splays  projections  mouldings  battle- 
ments and  decorations  according  to  the  drawings. 

3568.  To  whiten  all  the  new  ceilings  mouldings  and  strings; 
to  wash  stop  and  whiten  the  whole  of  such  of  the  ceilings  and  cor- 
nices as  will  require  reparation  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
intended  to  be  made  to  the  buildings. 

To  colour  in  imitation  of  stone  all  the  new  internal  stucco- 
work  except  that  to  the  library. 

To  lime-whiten  twice  all  the  internal  brick-work  of  the  two 

To  run  all  requisite  bends  quirks  and  arrises. 

To  colour  the  new  Parker's  cement  stucco  while  yet  soft  from 
time  to  time  (as  any  small  portion  thereof  is  completed)  with  a 
coat  of  rough  colour,  in  order  to  form  a  around-colouring  ;  and 
when  the  said  stucco-work  is  dry,  to  teint  the  same  in  imitation  of 
stone,  with  proper  weather-proof  outside  colouring  mixed  with 
Russian  tallow,  beer-grounds,  tar,  and  the  Other  proper  ingre- 

PLUMBER. 

3389.  To  relay  and  make  good  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  the 
lead-work  of  the  roof  over  the  library. 

3590.  To  lay  the  gutters  to  the  new  embattled  Eastern  para- 
pet of  the  present  building,  and  to  the  roofs  of  the  intended  new 
school-room  and  to  the  out-building  thereof,  with  cast-lead,  weight 
8  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  up  6  ins.  against  the  walls 
and  10  ins.  against  the  rafters. 
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waiting*.  3591 .  To  put  to  all  the  gutters  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead 

6  ins.  wide. 


PAINTER. 


3592.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  of  such 
plain  colours  as  may  be  directed,  all  the  new  wood-work  and  new 
iron-work  usually  painted ;  and  to  bring  forward  and  paint  twice 
with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  old  wood-work  iron-work  and 
other  works  which  are  to  be  altered,  and  which  before  were  or 
which  usually  are  painted. 

To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  to  match  the 
rest  of  the  room,  all  the  new  stucco-work  of  the  library. 


GLAZIER. 


8593.  To  glaze  all  the  new  windows  with  second  Newcastle 
crown  glass  in  lozenges  about  10  ins.  long,  set  in  strong  church 
window-lead,  with  strong  copper  bands  to  secure  the  same  to  the 
iron  saddle-bars. 

To  repair  all  the  glazing  and  lead-work  of  the  old  windows 
intended  to  be  altered  and  moved. 

To  clean  and  leave  perfect  the  whole  of  the  new  glazing  im- 
mediately prior  to  rendering  up  the  other  works  as  complete  ; 
and  to  make  good  all  the  other  glass  which  may  be  damaged  by 
the  various  workmen  or  otherwise  during  the  time  that  the  works 
of  the  contract  are  being  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Specification  fob  Works  to  be  done  at  the  Parochial 

Charity  School  situate  in  in  order  to  afford  more 

commodious  Committee-rooms  and  additional  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
Mistress. 

( Insert  List  of  Wording-drawings,  see  §  986.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 

DUtifct-»arreyor.         3594.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  the  requisite  notice 
and  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fee. 

4g<2 


».*»■  8595.  To  cut  away  the   present  old  southern  chimney-breast 

of  the  girls'  school,  and  to  carefully  make  good  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  the  wall  against  which  the  same  at  present  standi. 

3596.  To  cut  out  the  brick-work  according  to  the  drawings, 
and  to  form  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Hues  for  the  intended  two 
new  chimneys,  turned  pargeted  and  cored  in  a  proper  and  work- 
manlike manner  ;  mid  to  erect  jamhs  and  sufficient  other  additional 
brick-work  for  comnletW  the  two  chimneys  :  to  pot  to  each  new 
chimney -lire  a^t.  a  cliinmev-biir  of  h  ruiwht-iron  3  ins.  by  )  in.;  to 
carry  the  flue  of  the  UtOnUNM Umney  into  the  present  ofd  southern 
flue  of  the  girls'  school  ;  and  to  carry  from  the  chimney  of  the 
now  occasional  r-ijiuiiiiiii-o-r'iom,  a  chimney-shaft  as  high  at  the 
ridgo  of  the  main  roof  of  the  school -building,  and  to  finish  the 
same  with  salient-courses  (i  ins.  hijrh  and  double  |>lain-tile  cresting 
and  to  put  thereon  u  finit-sized  chimney-pot,  set  ia  plain-tiles;  the 
salient -course,  the  tiles  and  the  chimney-pot  being  all  set  m  new 
quick  Parker's  cemeut  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal 
i'jj  ■  ures.  To  put  to  each  new  fire-place  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer 
12  ins.  longer  than  the  c  I  minify -opening. 

mgt-  3597.  To  cut  out   the  brickwork  for  the  intended  window 

in  the  southern  wall  of  the  main  school-building  ;  to  rebuild  the 
hrick-work  round  the  opening;  to  form  proper  window-jimis: 
and  to  torn  ;m  areli  01  BT  the  opening  :  and  to  bed  and  point  round 
the  intended  window-frame  thereto. 

Cuttinf  out.  &c.  8598.  To  cut  out  the  brick-work  in  order  to  receive  the  ends 

jBjjjBMiM"-pw-  of  the  heads  and  sills  of  the  quartered-partitiona,  and  the  other 

work  so  requiring ;  and  to  make  good  carefully  the  brick-work 

thereto. 

opening  lading  3599,  To   cut   an  opening   in   the  situation  shown  by  the 

to  boji  Kta»l.  ground  p|an>  t„  [eMj  fi-om  the  southern  vestibule  and  the  atair-case 
of  the  school-buiiding,  directly  opposite  to  the  present  southern 
door-way  of  the  boys'  school ;  and  to  make  good  in  a  careful  and 
workmanlike  manner  the  jambs  thereto  ;  to  turn  an  arch  over  the 
same,  and  to  fill  in  the  brick-work  about  the  same. 

TemiKiraty  opon-  3600.  To  cut  a  temporary  aperture  through  the  wall  betweea 

*'  the  boys'  wardrobe  and   the   northern  entrance   to   the  school- 

buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  materials  to  be  brought 
into  the  hoys'  yard  during  the  progress  of  the  works  j  and  to  re- 
build and  make  good  in  a  workmanlike  manner  the  brick-work  to 
the  same  wall  after  the  completion  of  the  other  works. 

Uaicrtau,  3601.  All  the  brickwork  ia  to  be  done  with  the  best  new 

hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks  and  such  only  of  the  old  bricks 
(which  will  be  taken  down  from  the  building!  as  will  remain  sound 
and  unbroken ;  and  the  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  laid 
(except  where  otherwise  directed)  in  mortar  compounded  of  one 
third  by  measure  of  the  best  Dorking  stone-lime  and  two  thirds 
by  measure  of  the  beat  clean  Thames  sand. 

'■.abeam.  3602.  To  remove  from  the  premises  from  time  to  time  during 

the  progress  of  tho  works  all  rubbish  which  may  accumulate  there- 
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in,  and  to  leave  the  premises  of  the  school  clear  therefrom  at  the 
final  rendering  up  of  the  same  as  Complete  and  finished. 


MASON. 


tow-till.  8608.  To  put  to  the  intended  new  window  at  the  end  of  one 

of  the  new  passages,  a  sill  of  8-in.  Yorkshire  stone  9  ins.  wide, 
wrought  with  tooled  fair-edge,  throated  in  front,  and  laid  sloping. 

iney-pfeces.  3604.    To    remove    the    present   Southern   chimney-piece 

hearth  and  slab  of  the  girls'  school,  and  to  alter,  repair,  re-fix, 
and  make  complete  the  same  in  the  intended  new  kitchen. 

To  provide  and  fix  in  the  intended  new  occasional  com- 
mittee-room, jambs,  mantle,  and  shelf,  each  of  li-m«  Portland 
stone  7  ins.  wide,  a  slab  of  2-in.  Portland-stone  1  ft.  6  ins.  wide 
and  4  ft.  8  ins.  long,  and  a  hearth  of  2£-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone. 

To  provide  and  fix  in  the  floor  as  shall  be  hereafter  directed, 
a  piece  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  paving  4  ft.  square. 

sn.  8605.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  intended  new  kitchen,  a  cis- 

tern to  contain  12  cubic  feet  of  water,  composed  of  the  very  best 
perfect  slate  at  least  2  ins.  thick,  rebated  or  tongued  together, 
secured  by  strong  copper  bolts,  and  made  water-proof,  and  fixed 
and  made  complete  with  all  requisite  bearers  and  other  work. 

3606.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  kitchen  a  sink  of  Yorkshire 
stone  7  ins.  thick  containing  8  ft.  superficial,  with  a  pipe-hole 
therein  and  fixed  with  all  proper  bearers  complete. 


CARPENTER'  and  JOINER.    (See  $$  887—40.) 

erbis,  *c.  (See  $$  1029—83.) 

xtered  par-  8607.  To  divide  off  and  inclose  the  three  intended  new 

at.   (See  H    rooms  and  the  two  intended  new  passages  on  the  one-pair  story  of 
i^So*11*1        *ne  school-building,  with  quartered-partitions  as  shown  by  the 
drawings,  with  timbers  according  to  the  following  scantlings : 

Ins.       Ins. 

Heads  and  sills 4  by  4 

v2ueen*posts         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     oj'   ■  4 

v/OUAFS         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       4   "~~ '    4 

J!«nCl— pOSIS •••  •••  ...  •»•  ...  ...  ...       O   "~"~   4 

Door-posts  and  door-heads        3$ —  4 

Three  principal  struts 3£ —  3§ 

Other  struts  and  braces  ...        3  —  3 

Quarters  not  more  than  12  ins.  apart 2$ — 4 

Two  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  partition  1  j —  2  J 

The  quartered-partitions  are  to  have  the  sill  in  all  cases  placed 
below  the  flooring-boards,  except  where  the  same  cannot  be 
effected  without  injury  to  the  timbers  of  the  flooring. 


SflOfii  To  [mi  Brer  tin  intended  two  new  princi|>al  H 
and  over  the  in  tended  two  new  pettsagec,  cei  ling-floors  u  sl 
by  i!it.-  plan,  with  hindiiijr-joists  f*  ins.  by  9  ins.,  and  with  ceilinj 
joists  :)  ins.  by  •.'  ins.  mi!  more  than  1-2  ins.  apart  spiked  in  nop 
length  (without  scarfing)  ail  across  the  building,  and  w'  ' 
requisite  strong  fillets  to  receive  the  same  on  the  sides  u 
(lie  brick-work. 

3609.  To  provide  and  tii  1 12  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  

iron  in  such  tie*, strut,  screw-bnlta,  and  other  wrought-iron  work, 
na  the  surveyor  may  direct.     (See  §  1277.) 


iiO.  To  provide  and  fii  all  centering  requisite  for 
w  arches  and  trimmers. 


"•  3611.  To  trim  the  floors  to  the  intended  new  chimneys;  t 

relay  and  make  good  the  doors  over  the  sills  of  the  quartered 
partitions,  round  the  slobs  <if  the  intended  new  chimneys,  at  thr 
place  «  here  the  Southern  chimney  of  the  girls*  school  at  pr 
stands,  in  the  opening  intended  to  lie  made  leading  to  the  boji 
school,  and  wherever  else  the  building  may  be  affected  hy  in 
intended  works. 


3612.  To  lit  up  the  intended  new  window  in  the  S 
widl  of  the  school-building,  with  u  lintel  of  Baltic  Br, 
long,  scantling  13  ins.  by  6  ins.,  sutBcient  wood-briclu,  it 
I J  in.  ovolo  sashes,  glazed  with  second  Newcastle  glass,  u 
di.ul.lo-lmug  with  large  patent  lines,  iron-weights,  brass  silt 
pulleys,  and  a  patent  spring-last ening  in  a  deal-cased  frame,  vi ' 
an  oak  sunk  sill. 

3013.  To  fit  up  the  windows  of  the  intended  two  new  ce 
mince-rooms,  and  of  the  two  passages  adjoining  thereto,  with  in 
deal  linings   and    window-boards,  with  all  proper  backings 


bearers,  and  to  put  nil  round  the  same  n 


ul  ili  1 1  l's  1  ins.  guilt. 


30U,  To  lake  down  the  door  at  present  leading  into  it* 
girls'  school,  and  to  repair  thoroughly,  and  rehang  the  same  in  th* 
entrance  to  the  intended  principal  rommittee-room. 

To  lit  up  all  the  other  intended  doorways  with  2-in.  i 
aquare-framed-doors  ;  the  folding  doors  ore  to  be  hung  with  tti 
pairs  of  4-in.  bult-hiuges,  two  long  and  very  good  brags  fl 
bolts,  and  a  best  mi">rlise-lock,  "illi  pluiti  I 'Hiss  I'm  uilure  ;  and  r 
of  the  other  doors  is  to  be  hung  with  a  pair  of  Sj-in.  butt  hinges, 
nnd  a  heal  T-in.  iron-rimmed  lock,  with  plain  brass  furniture 

3615.  To  put  to  all  the  new  doorways  11  in.  linings,  bead" 
and  single-rebated,  and  to  put  round  the  same  next  the  two  in 
tended  new  committee -rooms,  neat  mouldings  4  ins.  girth. 

3616.  To  line  with  j-in.  deal  matched  nnd  beaded  linings 
It.  high  sdl  rim  mi  I  In'  sides  of  the  two  in  tended  new  passages,  (I 
all  along  the  North-side  of  the  principal  new  cross-part ii  ion  m 
the  girls'  school  ;  the  linings  ore  to  be  fixed  with  | u  i 
j.'1-iunuls  and  barkings,  anil  are  to  be  finished  on  the  top  thcreu 
with  large  bended  capping. 
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3617.  To  8kirt  the  intended  two  new  committee-rooms,  the 
North  and  East  sides  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  intended  new  closet 
adjoining  to  the  principal  committee-room,  with  inch-deal  6  ins. 
high,  fixed  with  ploughed  grounds  and  the  requisite  backings. 

8618.  To  fit  up  a  dwarf-closet  in  one  of  the  new  passages 
by  the  general  committee-room,  with  lj-in.  deal  top,  lj-in.  framed 
and  beaded  front,  14-in.  square  framed  door  hung  with  a  pair  of 
3-in.  butt-hinges  ana  a  good  tumbler-lock  with  a  key  ;  and  to  fit 
up  the  inside  of  the  closet  with  three  shelves  and  all  proper 
bearers ;  to  inclose  the  intended  closet  by  the  new  Southern 
entrance  to  the  boys'  school  with  l$-in.  square  framed  partition- 
ing, a  four-panel  lj-in.  square-framed  door  hung  with  a  pair  of 
3}-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  strong  6-in.  iron-rimmed  dead-lock  ;  and 
to  put  in  the  closet  25  ft.  superficial  of  inch  deal  shelves  fixed 
with  all  proper  bearers. 

3619.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  intended  new  kitchen  a 
dresser  with  pot-board,  drawers,  shelves,  and  standards  complete, 
value  4  guineas. 

«tr»  (See  §  1071.) 

j  par-  3620.  To  form  a  temporary  division  of  poles  and  tar-pawlings 

from  East  to  West  and  the  whole  height  of  the  story  all  across 
the  boys'  school,  in  order  to  partition  off  a  portion  of  the  same 
for  receiving  the  girls  while  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
one-pair  story. 

wk.  (See  §  1070.) 


PLASTERER. 


nds.  3621.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  and  set  the  ceilings  and  quar- 

tered-partitions  of  the  intended  two  new  committee-rooms,  and 
the  ceilings  and  quartered-partitions  of  the  intended  two  new 
passages  thereto. 

3622.  To  lath,  plaster,  and  set  the  new  quartered-partitions 
on  the  sides  thereof*  next  the  girls'  school  and  the  inside  of  the 
kitchen. 

3623.  To  render,  float,  and  set  all  the  brick-work  of  the 
intended  two  new  committee-rooms,  and  of  the  intended  two  new 
passages  thereto. 

3624.  To  stop  and  whiten  all  the  new  ceilings  when  the 
same  are  perfectly  dry. 

3625.  To  stop  and  colour  when  dry  of  such  teints  of  stone- 
colour  as  may  be  directed,  all  the  new  plastering  of  the  sides  of 
the  intended  new  committee-rooms  and  passages. 

ting.  3626.  To  stop  and  lime-whiten  twice  all  tho  brick-work  of 

the  intended  new  kitchen  and  the  roof  over  the  same  and  also 
the  quartered-partition  thereof. 


PLUMBER. 

8627.  To  lay  on  the  water  to  the  cistern  in  the  intended 
new  kitchen,  with  )e»d  strung  J-in.  pipe,  and  bail-cock  with  txwiad 
•11  other  proper  appertenauces;  to  put  to  the  cistern  a  good  taw 
cock  complete  i  and  to  pat  from  the  intended  sink  to  the  ania 
sufficient  lead  "21 -in.  very  strong  waste-pipe  and  *  large  l>r  " 
grate. 


PAINTER. 


3628.  To  knot,  atop,  pumice  smooth  in  every  part  thereof 
prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour, 
all  the  new  wood-work  and  iron-work  of  the  intended  two  dm 
CODHLiitt  He-rooms  and  of  the  intended  two  new  passages  ;  and  tt 
paint  in  like  manner  all  the  other  intended  new  wood-work  nil 
iron-work  of  the  school-building. 

3629.  To  prepare  in  like  manner,  bring;  forward  proper!;, 
and  paint  twice  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  windows  and  enW 
old  wood-works  and  iron-works  of  the  intended  new  room  aal 
passages  and  all  the  other  old  wood-work  and  iron-work  belonpnj 
to  the  school-buildings  which  will  be  damaged  or  affected  by  tat 
intended  alterations. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

A   Specification  for  building  and  completely  fiaiiMng  JU  far  occupation 
Workhouse  in  for  the  Paruh  of 

agreeably  to  the  II  'orking-drawingi  ha 
enumerated,  and  according  to  inch  further  explanatory  Drawing*  a*  during  Iht 
progret*  of  the  wort  may  be  furnuhed  by  the  Architect. 

Schedule  of  file  Working-drawingi  herein  referred  to.     (See  $  986.) 

1.  Plan,  &c,  of  the  foundations  and  drains. 

2.  Ditto  —     —  basement-story. 

3.  Ditto  —  —  walls  and  floor  of  the  ground-story. 

4.  Ditto  —  —  ground-story  complete. 

5.  Ditto  —  —  one-pair-story  complete. 

6.  Ditto  —  —  walls  and  floors  at  the  one-pair-atory. 

7.  Ditto  —  —  two-pair-story. 

8.  Ditto  —  —  attic-story. 

9.  Ditto  —  —  roots. 

10.   Elevation  of  the  P-astern  front. 
II-   Ditto  nrnt  the  burial-ground. 
12.  Ditto  next  the  court. 
IS.  Section  from  South  to  North. 
14.  Ditto  from  East  to  West. 


IAPTER  XXXVI. 


BRICKLAYER. 


ice.  &c.  to 
.rict-turveyor, 

fiove  present 
. next  the 
al-ground. 


re  ground, 
out  water, 


(See  $  987.) 

3630.  To  take  down  dig  up  and  remove  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  burial-ground  wall  which  lies  upon  the  site  of  the 
west  front  of  the  intended  new  building,  and  to  clean  and  stack 
up  the  sound  bricks  therefrom  for  the  new  work.  (See  §  3224, 
for  observations  relative  to  cemetery  earth.) 

3631.  To  shore  and  strut  the  ground  about  the  buildings* 
(while  the  foundation-works  are  being  carried  on)  to  bale  out, 
draw  off,  or  pump  away,  and  remove,  all  water  and  soil  which 
may  come  into  or  upon  the  foundations  from  springs  currents 
drains  cess-pools  rain  or  otherwise  ;  and  to  make  good  all  damage 
accidental  or  otherwise  which  may  occur  during  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  as  well  to  the  works  of  the  intended  new  buildings  as 
also  to  the  neighbouring  premises  therewith  connected. 

3632.  To  cut  away  and  remove  all  old  brick-work  and  other 
impediments  which  may  be  found  in  the  way  of  the  new  foun- 
dations ;  to  dig  out  wherever  requisite  for  the  foundations,  and 
works  generally  ;  to  make  up  the  ground  in  the  manner  shown  by 
the  sections  and  other  drawings  ;  and  to  cart  away  entirely  all 
earth  soil  and  other  matters  which  will  of  necessity  require  removal 
in  order  to  leave  the  ground  and  soil  at  the  several  levels  shown 
by  the  drawings. 

ng  in  ground,  3633.  To  fill  in  and  consolidate  by  water  the  ground  about 

the  foundations  when  so  directed  by  the  architect ;  to  fill  in  the 
trench  next  the  burial-ground  with  earth  screened  fine :  all  the 
clay  found  in  digging  is  to  be  laid  against  the  basement  external 
walls. 


jing,  cartage, 


ibi»h,  &c. 


air  adjoining 
k-work. 


era!  brick- 


ies. 


ged  arches. 


(See  §  989.)  p 

m 

3634.  To  repair  the  brick-work  of  all  the  adjoining  premises 
wherever  the  same  may  be  justly  claimed  by  the  proprietors 
thereof  should  any  injury  or  necessary  alteration  be  caused  thereto 
by  the  new  works. 

To  make  complete  to  the  new  buildings,  the  ends  of  the 
cemetery-walls  and  the  ends  of  the  old  dwarf-walls  next  the  court, 
and  to  under-pin  where  requisite,  repair,  and  point  entirely  with 
blue  stone-lime  coal-ash  mortar,  such  of  the  old  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  buildings  as  are  shown  by  the  plans  as  intended  to  re- 
main. 

3635.  To  execute  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  design  of  the  buildings  according  to  the  drawings  and 
directions  of  the  architect. 

(See  §  2897.) 

3636.  To  form  all  the  lower  external  arches  of  the  east  front 
according  to  the  drawings  in  gauged-work  cut  in  a  close  and  accu- 
rate manner,  chamfered  on  the  edge,  and  propcrlv  set. 

4  h— 601 


PART  1L 


Chimneys. 


Air-flue*. 


Bedding,  Ac 


Piers  under 
kitchen  and 
laundry  floors. 


CniM-walU. 


3C37.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues  ;  to  put 
to  the  fire-place  of  the  kitchen,  a  brick  fender  9  ins.  thick  and  15 
ins.  high  in  order  to  support  the  chimney-slab  thereof ;  and  to  put 
to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  18  ins. 
longer  than  the  chimney-opening  ;  to  carry  up  in  a  neat  manner 
the  chimney- shafts  according  to  the  drawings  with  the  upper  four 
courses  thereof  cut  and  set  in  new  quick  Parker's  cement. 

3638.  To  carry  up  in  the  buttresses  and  where  else  shown 
by  the  drawings  air-flues  to  ventilate  the  buildings,  and  to  set 
thereto  the  intended  gratings  and  valves  :.  the  inside*  of  the  air- 
flues  are  to  have  the  joints  fairly  struck. 

3639.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  plates  lintels  bond-timber 
wood-bricks  stone-work  and  all  other  things  in  or  about  the  build- 
ings which  may  so  require,  and  to  bed  and  i>oiiit  round  with  lime 
and  hair  mortar  all  the  window-frames  and  door-frames. 

3640.  To  build  brick  piers  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  for  the 
support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  floors ;  each 
i)icr  13  to  be  in  two  courses  9  ins.  square  and  two  courses  9  ins. 
by  4  J  ins. 

3641.  To  luy  4^-in.  brick  cross-walls  3  courses  high  fur  the 
support  of  the  paving  of  the  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  stair-cose, 
and  of  the  passages  and  lobbies  of  the  basement -story. 


Brick  ij«tv'iii*> . 


364*2.  To  pave  with  hard  stock-bricks  laid  flat,  all  the 
remainder  of*  the  bawmciit-story  (including  the  areas)  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  paved  with  stone. 


Tile  cresting,  4\c.  3643.  To  cope  the  back  and  inferior  walls  (not  intended tu 

in  Parker's  liat vc»  stone  copings)   with    brick-on~edgc   and   double   plain  tile 

cresting   laid    in   and  jointed  with   quick    Parker's  cement   and 
Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 


cement. 


rarku'aecuifiit    *        3(544.  To  stucco  with   pure  quick   Parker's  cement  one  iuch 
MwcuatraiiiNt        thick  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  brick-work   above  the  foot- 

basement  wail.-.      •  1     11    *u      1  ..         n       e  1  •     i  i  •    i    .1 

ings  round  all  the  basement  walls  ot  every  kind  against  which  the 
ground  will  lie,  and  for  6  ins.  above  the  ground. 


S|ila)j.f  \r 


Dmiiit. 


Riirk> 


3645.  To  cut  and  rub  splays  to  the  inside  and  the  outside  «»f 
all  the  openings  of  every  kind  throughout,  the  buildings  whether 
particularly  shown  by  the  drawings  or  not,  and  at  all  the  other 
parts  so  requiring. 

3646.  To  form  the  drains  as  shown  bv  the  drawings  ;  the 
lower  half  of  each  drain  is  to  be  set  in  new  quick  Parkers  ce- 
ment, the  main  drain  is  to  be  continued  to  the  sewer  in 

ami  the  contractor  is  to  discharge  all  fees  and  expenses  attendant 
thereon.  To  put  to  each  of  the  twelve  sink-stones,  a  large  trap 
stuccoed  all  o\er  with  pure  Parker's  cement. 

3647.  All  the  bricks  (except  those  which  will  be  taken  from 
the  cemetery  -wall)  are  to  be  new  appro\cd,  hard-burnt,  square 
5 rev  stork-bricks  without  any  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  place- 
bricks,  »r  other  inferior  bricks  :  the  whole  of  the  outside  work  i» 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Slottr. 


Grouting. 


to  bo  faced  in  the  neatest  manner  with  hard  picked  stock-bricks 
of  a  bright  and  uniform  colour. 

3648.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  be  compounded  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third  by  measure  of  the  very  best  Dorking 
stone-lime  and  two  thirds  by  measure  of  sharp  Thames  sand. 

3649.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  grouted  at  every 
alternate  course  thereof,  particular  care  being  taken  not  to  stain 
the  outer  facings  thereof. 


Areu,frc.  in  3650.  The  4-in.  brick  area-walls  arc  to  be  set  in  new  quick 

hrker't  cement.  Parked  cement,  as  arc  also  the  upper  courses  of  brick-work 
under  the  outer  reveals  and  those  forming  the  window-stools. 

Mode  of  doing  the  3651.  No  four  courses  of  brick-work  arc  to  rise  more  than 

JS-iss^'iVio  onc  *ncn  wwlusivc  °f  tnc  bricks,  all  the  external  walls  above 
ground  are  to  be  scrupulously  carried  up  in  Flemish  bond  through- 
out their  whole  thickness  with  all  the  heading-bricks  carried 
through  both  withinside  and  withoutside  in  order  to  prevent 
excuse  for  the  bud  union  of  two  different  kinds  of  bonds  :  all  the 
other  brick-work  is  to  be  laid  in  manner  of  English  bond  ;  all  the 
joints  are  to  be  neatly  struck,  and  those  on  the  outside  of  the 
work  are  to  be  drawn. 


Reparation  of 
*«*lenti,  frc. 
(fceflJil.) 


^■ewhitJng. 


3652.  All  the  walls  are  to  be  built  level  and  perpendicular 
except  where  otherwise  particularly  directed,  and  should  any 
damage  occur  to  the  work  by  accident,  settlement,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  time  of  building  or  within  twelve  calendar  months 
thence  after,  the  contractor  is  at  his  own  expense  to  make  the  said 
damage  good  as  shall  be  by  the  architect  directed. 

3653.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  building  (with  the  exception  of  the  committee-room, 
the  three  rooms  of  the  master  and  matron,  and  the  arcade)  and 
to  lime-whiten  in  similar  manner  the  insides  of  the  basement- 
areas. 


MASON.     (Sec  §§  265—295.) 


^eonneof 

*°tahire«tone 
"foundation. 


3654.  To  bed  for  the  foundations  of  all  the  principal  walls, 
of  the  lengths  and  breadths  shown  by  the  drawings,  a  complete 
course  of  Yorkshire  stone  not  in  any  part  thereof  less  than  2£ 
ins.  thick  ;  and  no  stone  whereof  is  to  contain  less  than  5  ft. 
superficial ;  all  the  joints  in  the  said  stone  arc  to  be  set  close 
together  in  every  part. 

(Note.  The  soil  upon  which  this  stone  was  laid  was  a 
firm  clay,  the  building  50  ft.  high,  and  after  8  years  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  settlement  is  discoverable  in  the  uwk.) 

Jpfcew  of  granite  3656.  To  put  at  each  end  of  the  three  iron  binders  a  piece 

tottrL  °f  granite  curb-stone  at  least  7  ins.  thick  and  containing  3  ft. 

superficial. 

4  n2 


PART  It 


Yorkshire  stone 
plinth  string*. 
&c.  (For  observa- 
tions upon  York- 
shire stone  see 
«  10)4. 

The  frost  of  eight 
winters  ha* 
proved  that  the 
■tone  here  used, 
though  the  best 
of  lis  kind,  was 
neither  economi- 
cal nor  hand- 
some ) 


Tablets. 


Y«rk*hiri'  itonr 
window  hills*. 


Copings. 


Yorkshire  stmie 
under  dormer- 
windows. 


■1  in.  Y««rk  slim- 
stone  floor*  to 
watt*r-rlii«nMN  ami 
sink  closet*. 


3650.  To  put  all  round  the  building  at  the  commencement  of 
the  buttresses  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eastern  front,  a 
covering  to  the  plinth,  formed  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  9  ins. 
wide,  rubbed,  and  between  the  buttresses  chamfered  on  the  top ; 
the  parts  thereof  set  raking  to  the  gables  over  the  three  West 
windows,  and  the  parts  thereof  over  the  arcade  are  to  be  12  in* 
wide,  and  are  to  be  wrought  and  throated  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings ;  the  ]>arts  thereof  at  the  two  corbeilled  chimney-stacks,  sad 
round  the  two  closet-towers,  are  to  be  of  profile  similar  to  that 
last  described,  but  with  no  extra  width.  To  put  round  each  of 
the  two  closet-towers  also  two  upper  strings  of  3-in.  Yorkshire 
stone,  one  thereof  9  ins.  wide,  the  other  thereof  12  ins.  wide. 

To  put  over  the  4  small  gables,  finials  of  Portland  stone 
according  to  the  drawings. 

To  put  to  the  two  Targe  chimney-stacks  also  a  lower  string 
similar  to  that  level  with  the  top  of  tne  plinth. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  small  chimney-stacks  against  the  two 
tower  buildings,  a  corbeille  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  18  ins.  wide 
and  of  the  whole  length  of  the  salient  work. 

3657.  To  put  two  shield-tablets  for  inscriptions  as  shown  by 
the  drawings,  each  of  Portland  stone  G  ins.  thick  and  secured  by 
four  9-in.  copj>cr  cramps. 


•)(i.r>8.  To  put  to  all  thi*  windows,  sills  of  2-in. 
Yorkshire  paving  1 1  ins.  wide,  laid  sloping,  wrought 
fairly,  and  with  tooled  soffits  and  ends,  and  level 
tups  beneath  the  sash-sills. 


3(>5!>.  To  finish  all  the  parapets  and  gables  and  the  dwarf 
walls  of  the  arcade  with  Yorkshire  stone  coping  13  ins.  average 
width,  throated  and  chamfered  next  the  front,  and  plugged  with 
lead  at  all  the  joints  therein  ;  the  raking  parts  of  the  coping  are 
In  be  crumped  with  strong  copper  cramps  to  pieces  of  Yorkshire 
bond-stone  carried  up  in  the  brick-work  behind  the  same. 

3IMJO.  To  put  under  each  of  the  six  Eastern  and  Western 
attic  dormer-windows  a  piece  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone  5  ft.  low? 
and  i£  ft.  wide,  under  which  the  brick-work  is  to  be  corbeilled  oat 
to  support  the  brick  jambs  of  the  dormer-windows. 

3tifil.  To  form  all  the  floors  of  all  the  water-closets  and  sink- 
closets  of  4-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  landing,  tailed  all  round  at 
least  4  ins.  into  the  brick-work,  and  cut  out  where  needful  for  the 
pipes  and  other  necessary  appertenances  ;  all  the  landings  are  to 
be  laid  with  currents,  and  are  to  have  channels  cut  3  ins.  wide  to 
carry  off  any  wet  that  may  fall  thereon  :  these  landings  arc  to 
hu\e  no  joints  therein,  but  are  to  be  each  in  one  piece,  and  the 
end-*  next  the  stair-case  landings  are  to  be  tooled  fairly. 


Floors  t.)  rt  htorc-  3«>H-J.  To  form  the  floors  of  the  3  store-rooms,  of  the  arcade, 

toT»bV»i!saan?M?,  ntllH'  lohbics.  and  of  the  stair-cases,  all  on  the  ground-story,  of  the 
stair  c:im«s,  mi  the  best  hurd  compact  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  landing  joggled  and  run 
Kiouiul  mory.         \vitll  lead. 
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EzUmil  steps. 


ty-in.  Yorkshire 
stone  ptYlng  to 
tamKnt  story. 


4  Portland  stone 
chimney  piece* 
udnlalM. 


8sm  rinks  of  3663.  To  put  seven  sinks  of  Yorkshire  stone  7  ins.  thick,  of 

Yorkshire  stone.    ^  gjMg  an(j  jn  ^e  s^uafjons  3hown  by  the  drawings  :  each  sink 

is  to  be  securely  fixed  with  the  requisite  bearers,  and  is  to  have  a 
hole  cut  therein  to  receive  the  waste-pipe  and  grating. 

3664.  To  form  the  three  flights  of  external  steps,  according 
to  the  drawings,  of  the  best  tooled  and  compact  and  solid  York- 
shire stone  with  4-in.  tooled  landings,  and  properly  back-jointed. 

3665.  To  pave  with  2J-in.  Yorkshire  stone,  laid  in  regular 
courses,  the  wash-house,  the  uasement-passages,  and  the  basement- 
lobbies,  and  also  that  part  of  the  kitchen  which  is  not  intended  to 
have  boardcd-flooriiig ;  the  stcjw  in  the  basement-passage  are  to 
be  formed  properly  with  risers  in  the  paving. 

To  provide  and  fix  in  the  pavings  of  the  basement,  and  in  that 
of  the  areas,  twelve  five-hole  sink  stones,  each  sunk  out  of  a  piece 
of  Yorkshire  stone  1  5  ins.  square. 

3666.  To  put  to  the  fire-places  of  the  committee-room  and  of 
the  master's  and  matron's  three  rooms,  1  J-in.  Portland  stone 
chimney-pieces  and  slabs,  each  jamb  thereof  6  ins.  wide,  each 
mantle  thereof  8  ins.  wido,  and  cut  out  to  the  figure  of  a  Gothic 
arch,  and  each  shelf  thereof  7  ins.  wide  ;  the  whole  of  the  jambs 
mantles  and  shelves,  chamfered  at  all  the  edges  thereof,  and  the 
chimney-slabs,  each  2  ft.  wide,  and  18  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney- 
opening. 

Yorkshire  stone  3667.  To  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  throughout  the 

tenths  and  slabs,  buildings,  a  slab  of  2  J  ins.  Yorkshire  stone,  2  ft.  wide  and  18  ins. 

longer  than  the  chimney-opening  ;  and  to  put  to  each  chimney 

throughout  the  buildings  a  back  hearth  of  2 J-in.  rough  Yorkshire 

stone. 

Repsirold paring.  3668.  To  make  good  the  public  pavings,  or  to  pay  to  the 

commissioners  of  paving  the  expense  thereof ;  and  to  relay  and 
make  good  to  the  new  buildings,  the  present  paving  of  the 
court-yard. 

Curling  out  and  3669.  To  cut  such  holes,  rebates,  fair-edges,  throatings,  and 

cleaning  off  work.  cnanncls,  and  to  perform  such  other  work  and  labour  to  the  stone- 
work as  may  be  proper  and  requisite  for  the  perfect  completion  of 
mason's  work. 

3670.  To  clean  off  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
whole  of  the  stone-work  ;  and  to  remedy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
architect  all  such  defects  as  may  appear  in  the  stone-work,  from 

frost  or  otherwise,  after  the  winter  of  A.  D. (three  years 

afterwards.) 

Quality  of  atone,  3671.  The  whole  of  the  stone  is  to  be  hard  compact  weathcr- 

**■  proof,  and  of  approved  quality,  and  is  to  be  free  from  shakes, 

vents,  flaws,  and  all  other  defects. 


so  ft.  additional  3672.  To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  30  ft.  superficial 

Yorkshire  paving,  additional  of  2  J  in.  Yorkshire  stone,  for  corbeilling  out  the  brick- 
work, and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  by  the  architect 
directed. 


^M  PART  11 

(  The  wmdowt  of  Ihi,  buHdiHg  u-ere  rsccuttd  udh  itteL 
mouldmgi  of  Mime,  and  the  description  ofamdowJmdt  men- 
Homed  »  $502,  though  they  m  vol  here  mo  dricnbcd.  ad 
after  tight  years  there  it  not  tie  least  appearance  of  trltlcvmt 
mmnyom.  o£tieM.J 


SLATER.     (Seeff 

8673.  To  slate  with  the  beat  countess  slate*,  nailed  wA 
copper  nails,  and  pointed  inside  with  lime  and  hair  mortar,  tal 
also  with  proper  similar  bond  in  every  part  thereof,  and  with  <M 
beading  against  the  ridges,  the  whole  of  the  two  large  upper 
room,  and  the  route  over  the  two  dead-honaee ;  and  to  repot 
thoroughly  all  defects  caused  bv  workmen  or  others,  and  to  hart 
finally  the  whole  of  the  slating  in  perfect  order. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  }}  337— 10.) 

(See  $  1029— 80.) 

(See  $  1031—2.) 

None  of  the  joists,  rafters,  ceiling-joists,  or  quarters,  are  to 
respectively  more  than  11}  ins.  apart. 


Bood-iImbM.  3674.  To  put  all  round  in  the  internal  brick-work  of  each 

1  story  above  the  basement,  two  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber, 

4  in.  by  i!j  in.  without  joint,  except  at  the  angles  thereof. 

Wood-brickt,  &c.  3675.  To  put  wood-bricks  for  fixing  such  few  finishing*  a 

(8«  t  iwi.)        may  so  require ;  and  to  put  over  such  door-ways  in  the  brick. 

work  as  have  not  door-cases,  lintels  of  fir  4  ins.  high,  15  ins.  longer 

than  the  width  of  the  opening,  and  as  wide  as  the  thickness  of  the 

brick-work. 

Cwttrlnfi  *c.  3676.  To   provide,   fix,   ease,   and   finally  remove  when  so 

(See  a  mi.)  directed,  centering  sufficient  for  all  the  openings  gauged,  and 
rou^h-arches,  counter-arches,  recesses,  trimmers,  and  other  parti 
of  the  buildings  requiring  the  same :  and  to  shore  up  the  ground, 
and  the  adjoining  buildings  more  particularly  during  the  laying  of 
the  foundations. 

cuing  to  none-  3677.  To  case  up  the  whole  of  the  stone-work  in  order  to 

WMt-  preserve  the  same  from  injury  during  the  carrying  on  of  all  the 

other  works. 

PUtei  3678.  To  put  to  the  cross-walls  separating  the  basements 

and  to  the  whole  of  the  Hoara  of  the  one-pair  story,  two-pair 
story,  and  three-pair  story  (except  where  the  chimney-flues  occur) 
fir  wall-plates  scantling  ftj  ins.  by  4  ins.  without  scarfinga  but  with 
double  notched  halvings  at  the  angles  thereof. 
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to  part  of 
•tory. 


3679.  To  put  to  the  largo  hall,  fir  joists  scantling  7  ins.  by 
2  ins.  corked  down  and  shouldered  upon  the  iron  binders. 

!o  the  re-  3680.  To  put  to  the  remainder  of  the  ground-story,  and  to 

-•tory  and  *nc  onc7Pa>r  story,  two- pair  story,  and  three-pair  story,  joists  scant- 

i  stories,      ling  1 1  ins.  by  2j  ins.,  and  trimmers  and  trimming-joists  1 1  ins.  by 

2}  ins. :  the  joists  of  the  floors  of  the  whole  of  the  six  large  wards 

in  the  Eastern  and  Western  wings  ar*  to  be  strutted  between  in 

two  liues  to  each  floor  with  herring-boned  fillets. 

inddct-p-  3681.  To  put  to  the  centre  part  of  the  kitchen-flooring  and 

lasement.    to  the  flooring  of  the  laundry,  oak  joists  and  sleepers  scantling 
4  ins.  by  2\  ins. 

d- floors.  3682.  To  lay  the  floors  of  the  basement  and  ground  stories, 

and  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  with  1  \  in.  yellow  deal 
straight-joint  half-boards  listed  entirely  free  in  every  part  thereof 
from  the  least  sap-wood. 

of  porch.  3683.  To  cradle  the  ceiling  of  the  front  porch  over  the  steps 

with  1  J  in.  deal  3  ins.  wide. 


g- 


3684.  To  skirt  the  committee-room  and  the  three  rooms  of 
the  master  and  matron,  with  inch  chamfered  and  rebated  deal  6£ 
ins.  high  plugged  to  the  walls. 

To  skirt  all  the  other  ports  of  the  buildings  having  boarded- 
floors  with  inch  deal  2  ins.  wide  laid  flat  upon  the  floors  and 
scribed  to  the  walls. 


*s,  &c.  .    3685.  To  put  to  the  basement-story  where  shown  by  the 

plans  oak  solid  wrought  framed  rebated  and  chamfered  window- 
frames. 

To  put  to  the  attic  story  and  to  the  ground  story  (the  front 
East  lower  windows  excepted)  similar  window-frames,  but  of  fir 
all  except  the  sills  thereof,  and  with  heads  as  shown  by  the  draw- 


ings. 


To  put  to  all  the  other  openings  both  internal  and  external 
as  shown  bv  the  drawings,  proper  deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk 
sills  (the  sills  of  the  internal  windows  which  are  to  be  of  fir,  only 
excepted)  brass  axle-pulleys,  large  patent  lines  and  iron  weights  ; 
to  put  to  all  the  window-openings  within  and  without  the  pre- 
mises (those  to  the  large  hall  only  excepted)  1£  in.  chamfered- 
bar  sashes,  double-hung  with  the  best  spring-fastenings  to  the 
cased-frames,  and  hung  as  casements  with  3  in.  rising  butt-hinges 
to  the  solid  frames,  and  with  two  good  bolts  to  each,  but  to  be 
fixed  over  the  doors  and  in  the  closets  where  they  are  merely  in- 
tended to  give  light :  to  put  over  the  two  large  dormer-windows, 
and  also  between  the  two  tower-buildings  wood-dressings  and 
parapets  according  to  the  drawings. 

3686.  To  form  the  two  roofs  over  the  Eastern  and  Western 
wings  with  curb-plates  4£  inches  by  6  ins.  wrought  externally, 
wrought  tics  10  ins.  by  24  ins.,  eight  wrought  angle-ties  each  7  ft. 
long,  and  scantling  6  ins.  by  3  ins.  rough  fir  rafters  6  ins.  by  2  ins. 
ridges  and  hips  rounded  for  lead  10J  ins.  by  \\  in.,  curb-rafters 
4  J  ins.  at  top  and  3J  ins.  at  bottom  by  3J  ins.,  wrought  and  chain- 

10 


fered,  mid  with  cut  Gothic  blocks  filled  in  between  at  the  heads 
thereof,  in  order  to  form  Gothic  panelling  external}*. 

9667.  To  board  the  curb-rafters  within  aide  with  j  in.  yellow 
deal  tongued  and  wrought  next  the  rooms  j  and  to  put  to  the 
up|«r  miters  the  requisite  slate-battens  of  J  in.  fellow  deal  ijint 

368S.  To  put  to  the  two  dead-houses  lean-to  roofs  aiiii 
plates  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  rafters  4  ins.  by  2  ius..  and  alate-batteni  e 
to  the  other  roots. 

3080.  To  cover  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  with  joiw 
M  ins.  by  8  ins.,  wrought  and  laid  with  inch  yellow  deal  longved 
boarding  for  lend,  upon  plates  Sins,  by  4£  ins.;  to  put  curb- 
rafters,  j  i  ill  plate  finis  lied  with  Gothic  blocks,  and  boarding  on  the 
aide  next  the  court-yard,  as  described  to  the  other  root. 

8000.  To  form  the  gutters  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with 
2J  in.  rebated  drips  and  currents  1}  in.  to  every  10  ft.  lineal,  indi 
yellow  ■  i o nl  gutter-bottoms,  mid  strong  yellow  deal  bearers. 


3091.  To  form  the  dormer-head  to  the  steps  leading  to  lie 
roofs,  with  quarters  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.,  and  posts  and  plates  4  its. 
by  4  ins.,  and  to  batten  the  Eloping  part  thereof  for  slates  with  3-ia. 
deal  ;  to  cover  the  cheeks  and  Hat  head  with  inch  deal,  and  to  pt 
llicretu  n  ;-iii.  li'd/eil  Irajt-tluor.  uitli  stop*.  1  iiii'i's,  lust  en  in.'-  -vi 
tittings  complete, 

Stioa.  To  put  to  all  the  ilnnr-ways  (those  in  the  deal  pini- 
linns  i i r i . I  i-|i i-i-t.-i  1'iilv  e\ee|iliil ).  fir  door-cases  framed,  wrought, 
and  chand'ercd,  smutling  j  in.-,  by  4  ins. 

:i(j!l;l.  Door-casct  are  much  more  louml  and  proper  f"r  this 
kind  of building*  than  jnuih-liiiings,  and  they  render  tend* 
lintels  unureet"iii/ :  hut  the  sn/tsti/.-ituiii  <•/'  .ttniu-  block*  for  the 
hinge*  ami  lucl*  of  the  dours  ii  still  better  ;  in  the  littler  ran 
the  hriekl  ofthejiiuih.i  liquid  rr/juire  to  he  nh'ited.  which  rifrt 
building  in  u'hulestiiHe  cuwiitioii,  night  be  farmed  in  the  rhf 
Injure  the  belch*  were  /■unit,  mot  lennld  cost  scarcely  am/  thag. 
'/'here  is  now  !••  be  teen  at  lwulhuru,  near  Bari-ing,  ,u  St 
vauntii  if  Essex,  an  crumple  almost  wonderful,  of  a  nvrttti 
hatj'Jiandrail  in  a  winding  itair-eate.  showoj/i  of  what  brick- 
work is  callable:  the  countless  examples  of  fine  AactlirEr- 
ri'K*].  brick-ieork,  in  Ihui  and  in  other  alluvial  eountiet. 
shows  how  imlomitable  were  our  ancestors,  even  where  nalurt 
termed  to  hin-e  denied  them  the  materials  of  good  structure,  and 
their  instances  of  success  are  at  numerous  at  the  mater* 
instances  of  meanness  and  vulgarity  to  be  found  in  the  salt 


■14.  To  put  1 1  in.  plain  linings  to  such  of  the  doors  as  have 


:)(>0.i.     To  pill  to  the  whole  of  the  buildings  I  J-in.  deal  fuw 

panel  (lour*  limned  square,  except  the  front  entrance-door,  which 
u  to  be  bead-flush  and  squuiv  and  to  be  ii  ius.  thick  ;  the  riunr 
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leading  from  the  innerjobby  to  the  committee-room  is  to  be  hung 
in  two  heights ;  the  nine  doors  of  the  entrance-hall  and  of  the  two 
waiting-lobbies  therewith  connected,  and  also  the  doors  of  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  laundry,  wash-house,  and  master^  and  matron's 
chambers  are  to  be  sashed ;  the  front  pair  of  doors  and  the  door 
next  the  arcade  are  to  be  sashed,  and  to  have  I  J-in.  bead-flush 
and  square  shutters  with  dogs  and  thumb-screws  ;  each  door  is  to 
be  hung  with  a  pair  of  4-in.  butt-hinges  ;  the  two  outer  doors  of 
the  ground  story  are  to  have  each  a  best  10-in.  draw-back  iron 
rimmed  lock  with  plain  brass  furniture,  and  two  10-in.  bright  Barrel 
bolts ;  all  the  other  doors  arc  to  have  each  a  7-in.  best  iron 
rimmed  lock  with  plain  brass  furniture  ;  those  to  the  closets  are 
to  be  without  handles. 


]  cellar  board*.  3696.  To  put  to  the  coal-cellar  door  a  stack  of  lj-in.  coal- 

boards  5  ft.  high  moveable  in  proper  slides. 


tltions. 


pet*,  &c. 


arf  cloictN. 


Irr-clofet*. 


lernn. 


ittcr*,  &e. 


•Men,  Arc. 


3697.  To  divide  off  and  inclose  the  committee-room,  the 
master's  and  matron's  room,  the  three  store-rooms,  and  the  lobbies 
therewith  connected,  by  partitions  board  and  braced,  alternately 
with  4-in.  deal  planks  and  styles  of  1  J-in.  deal  iH  ins.  wide,  grooved 
and  chamfered,  and  fixed  in  grooved  and  chamfered  bottom  rails 
8  J  ins.  wide,  top-rail  6A  ins.  wide,  grooved  chamfered  and  cut  to 
show  fiat  gothic  arched  heads  over  each  division  of  the  jwirtitions. 

3698.  To  put  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  where 
shown  by  the  drawings,  2-in.  deal  square  framed  partitions ;  the 
whole  of  the  closet-doors  and  other  doors  are  to  have  headed  and 
rebated  styles  and  heads ;  and  the  doors  are  to  be  rebated  also  to 
form  stops.  To  put  round  three  sides  of  each  of  the  closets 
throughout  the  buildings,  four  tiers  of  shelves  of  inch  deal  12  ins. 
average  width,  with  all  requisite  bearers. 

3690.  The  two  dwarf  closets  in  the  master's  und  matron's 
living-room,  are  to  have  1  j-in.  fronts  and  doors,  inch  wainscot 
tops,  one  tier  of  shelfing,  and  locks  hing03  and  flush  bolts. 

3700.  To  fit  up  all  the  water-closets,  with  seats  risers  and 
clamped  flaps  and  frames  of  1^-in.  deal ;  each  flap  is  to  be  hung 
with  a  pair  of  3-in.  brass  butt-hinges  ;  to  provide  and  fix  all 
proper  bearers ;  and  to  attend  t  he  plumber,  and  to  cut  out  for 
the  basins,  cocks,  &c. 

3701.  To  complete  the  twelve  cisterns  on  the  roofs  according 
to  the  drawings,  with  causes  of  2-in.  deal  where  the  flats  and  brick- 
work do  not  already  form  the  same  ;  and  to  put  thereto  all  re- 
quisite fillets  struts  bearers  and  springers  ;  the  cisterns  are  to  be 
2  ft.  deep. 

3702.  To  put  to  the  committee-room  and  to  the  master's  and 
matron's  room  l£-in.  deal  clamped  flap-shutters,  hung  folding  with 
rule-joints  strong  hinges  mitred  oak  bars  and  lj-in.  rounded 
linings. 

3703.  To  put  in  the  kitchen,  a  dresser  of  the  size  shown  bv 
the  basement-plan  with  2-in.  deal  top,  four  sunk  shelves  of  inch 
deal  9  ins.  average  width,  three  cut  standards  of  lj-in.  deal,  two 
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large drawer*,  framed  legs  and  rails,  and  inch  pot-board  on  nropsr 
bearers.  To  fix  in  the  scullery  a  table-top  ai  a  dmaer  of  IJ-k 
deal  with  proper  framed  legs  and  bearers. 

3704.  To  put  to  the  angles 
committee-room  and  of  the  three  re 
rebated  angle  »taff  bead*  ;  to  rover  each  of  the  projecting  chim- 
ney-fronts with  a  ahelf  of  1 j-in.  deal ;  to  provide  all  requiihs 
rods  rules  moulds  and  patterns,  and  to  provide  and  fit  all  requi- 
site and  proper  beads,  stops,  linings,  fillets,  tilting-fillets,  springer!, 
and  blocks  ;  and  to  perform  such  rebating,  tonguing,  grooviuj, 
scribing,  and  such  other  works  and  labour  as  may  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  be  found  requisite  for  completely  finishing'  (Ik 
building  and  its  offices  and  its  appertenances  ;  and  to  fix  all  ttw 
smith's  work  and  ironmongery  of  every  kind  connected  with  tin 
carpenter's  and  joiner's  works. 

(See  $  1071.) 

3705.  To  erect  the  stair-cases  according  to  the  drawinp, 
with  1^-in.oak  treads,  1  J-in.  oak  feathor-tongued  half-paces,  l^uk 
yellow  deal  risers,  very  strong  fir  bracketed  carriages,  li-in.  deal 
string-boards  and  wall-strings,  strong  framed  and  chamfered 
newels,  deal  framed  balusters  1  j  in.  square,  oak  rounded  hand- 
rails 4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  all  requisite  inch  deal  apron-linings  iron  stijs 
and  other  fittings  of  every  kind. 

The  upper  landing  of  ench  story  of  the  stair-cases  is  to  be 
the  same  as  described  for  the  floors,  with  joists  5  ins.  by  2  ins. 

3700.  To  put  to  the  dormor  a  strong  framed  step-ladder. 


3707.  To  put  ail  round  the  walls  of  the  ground-story  a  cart- 
iron  wall- plate  3  ins.  by  H  ins.,  dovetailed  together  at  all  tht 

3708.  To  put  three  cast-iron  binders  for  the  support  of  thi 
ground-flooring  according  to  the  drawings,  properly  corked  dowl 
upon  the   iron  wall-plate,  and  of  average  scantling   12  ins.  1)} 


3709.  To  put 
J"  lei's  and  e™*™*-  - 

83611m. 

3710.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  chimney-bar  < 
wrought-iron  3  ins.  by  i  in,  properly  corked  and  bent  to  lb 
figure  of  n  gothic  arch. 

e.  3711.  To  provide  and  fix  560  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  iron  i 

auch  ties,  straps,  bolts,  screws,  and  other  light  wrought  and  han 
mereil  work  as  may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 
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h/branT*!  3712.  To  put  in  one  of  the  bull's-eye  openings  in  the  baso- 

ment-story,  three  cast-iron  bars  1  in.  square  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  long. 


i  gratings. 
$  1333.) 


tre-ft-iiiHc 
Ings  to  air- 
i. 


3713.  To  provide  and  fix  cast-iron  area-gratings  according 
to  the  drawings  with  rims  1  j-in.  square,  bars  not  more  than  1J 
in.  apart,  1£  in.  by  J-in.,  extra  bearers  1  in.  by  2.J  ins.,  and  dogs 
to  extend  under  the  paving. 

3714.  To  put  above  each'  area  grating  a  panel  of  cast-iron 
with  frame  one  inch  square,  filled  in  with  bars  J+  in.  by  |-in.  not 
more  than  4  ins.  apart,  and  strong  fangs  to  be  built  into  the  brick- 
work ;  the  large  grating  in  the  court  is  to  be  formed  so  as  to 
serve  as  the  two  lower  steps  to  the  arcade. 

3715.  To  provide  and  fix  No.  .03  ornamental  cast-iron  grat- 
ings J-in.  thick  and  12  ins.  square  according  to  the  drawings,  each 
with  four  fangs,  to  be  built  into  the  brick-work  at  the  external 
orifices  of  the  air-flues  for  ventilating  the  buildings  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide and  fix  also  50  cast-iron  rebated  frames  1£  in.  by  j-in.  each 
with  four  fangs  to  be  built  into  the  brick-work  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
air-flues,  and  each  with  a  light  cast-iron  door  or  valve  to  open  or 
shut  horizontally  within  the  building  upon  centres  and  with  turn- 
buckles  thereto. 


1.  iron 
>ing. 


37 16.  To  provide  560  lbs.  avoirdunoise  of  wrought-iron 
hooping  to  be  laid  in  the  brick-work  as  bond,  particularly  near 
the  air-flues. 


-iron  barge  to  3717.  To  provide  and  fix  three  pairs  of  ornamental  pierced 

aer-win      n.   barges,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  for  the  small  gables  over  the 

three  Eastern  dormer  windows  each  pair  to  weigh  28  lbs.  at  the 

least. 


nel-pipci. 
§  1JUI.} 


3718.  To  put  from  the  roofs  to  the  drains,  two  complete 
stacks  of  6-in.  cast-iron  fuuncl-pipe  with  large  Gothic  heads  fixed 
complete  and  cut  out  where  requisite  for  the  various  waste-pipes. 


-ironiashei.  3719.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  large  hall, 

cast-iron  sashes  as  light  as  the  same  can  with  convenience  be 
made,  with  bars  to  receive  diagonal  diamond  squares  about  10 
ins.  high  and  0  ins.  wide  ;  and  each  window  is  to  have  a  strong 
casement  hung  on  centres  therein,  and  fitted  up  with  fastening 
lines  pulleys  and  other  proper  appertenancos  complete. 


-plate. 


3720.  To  provide  a  strong  cast-iron  plate  for  covering  the 
shoot  to  the  coal-cellar,  with  fastenings  complete. 


.  8.  and  W. 


PLASTERER. 


3721.  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings,  and  strings 
to  the  whole  of  every  story  of  the  buildings,  except  to  the  two 
reception-wards,  to  the  water-closets,  and  to  the  sink-closets,  and 
except  also  to  the  arcade,  and  to  the  front  porch  :  the  greatest 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  angles  of  the  ceilings  be  fcVrw&VvN^Wv 
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they  will  not  be  required  to  be  floated,  except  the  joists  be 
irregular. 

r<iikcr'»  cL-iiKii'.  37*2*2.  To  execute  in  Parker's  cement  jointed  at  erery  9  ins. 

in  height,  and  coloured  to  imitate  stone,  the  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee-room, and  the  sides  of  the  masters  and  matron's  living- 
room  ;  and  to  lath,  lay,  and  execute  in  like  manner  the  ceilings  of 
the  arcade,  and  of  the  front  porch. 

3723.  To  form  to  all  the  other  fire-places,  chimney-pieces  in 
Parker's  cement  stucco,  to  correspond  with  the  four  stone  chim- 
ney-piece. 

(  These  were  so  done  for  imagined  economy*  but  were 
immediately  after  replaced  by  chimtieyfronis  of  cast-iron.  J 

Render  set  and  3724.  To  render,  set,  and  colour  the  sides  of  the  master's  and 

colour.  matron's  chambers. 


PLUMBER. 


<ijlb.  milled  lead  3725.  To  lay  the  gutter-hoards,   flats,  and  cistern-bottoms 

to  ^uttcTk.  fl.it».    whh  milled-lead  weight  6£  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  up 

Mtinna*"1  a*  leas*  w  ms'  on  every  side  ( xcc  the  carpenter's  work  J,  the  flats 

laid  with  rolls  not  more  than  2  tl.  3  ins.  apart,  and  the  lead  of  the 

Huts  and  gutters  dressed  quite  over  the  wood  parapets  of  the 

curb  roofs. 

4  lb.  iuiiled-k-ad  3726.  To  put  round  the  gutters,  flats,  and  cisterns,  4  lb. 

fla>iiins«.  milled-lead  flashings  6  ins.  wide. 

.i  lb.  miiiiMi-ivaii  3727.  To  put  to  the  ends  of  the  roofs,  raking  step-flashings 

nirp-fiaihiiigH.       of  b  lb.  milled-lead  13  ins.  average  width,  with  the  requisite  addi- 
tional width  between  the  chimney-shafts. 

a  Hi.  miikd-ic  ad  3728.  To  cover  the  head  and  sides  of  the  stair-case  dormer, 

to  uurqiiT*  and      the  heads  of  the  eight  dormer-windows,  and  the  sides  of  the 

tbtern-»ide».  twelvc  cistcrns  with  5  Jb.  miHcd-lcad. 

Waste-pipes,  &c.  3720.  To  put  from  each  sink  a  strong  lead  2-in.  waste-pipe 

with  a  large  brass  bell  grate  thereto. 

Watir  cIom-;*.  3730.  To  put  to  each  of  the  water-closets  a  ca»t -iron  basin, 

i set  tndej.*  with  a  trap  formed  thereto,  and  with  a  large  pipe  leading  to  the 

iron-funnel  ;  to  lay  on  the  water  from  the  cisterns  to  each  basin 
with  a  cock  having  a  brass  drop-handle  to  each. 

i.«M«iui  dnur  3731.  To  put  ut  the  foot  of  each  door-post  in  the  basement- 

<a!fts-  story  a  piece  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  l.j  ins.  square,  and  to  dress  the 

same  round  the  wood-work,  and  nail  the  same  at  the  top  thereof 

by  strong  copper  naik. 

4  i«t.  ixiia  K.ui  3732.  To  provide,  lay.  and  tix  44N  lbs.  avoirdiUM>isc  in  acidi— 

Wurk-  tion,  of  milled-lead  in  such  extra  works  as  the  architect  may 

direct,  but   the  value  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  it  hour— 
c\er  to  be  deducted  if  not  required.     (See  f  2741.) 
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cut-iron  3733.  To  put  at  the  eaves,  &c.  of  the  curb-roofs  4  in.  cast- 

» -gutte    g.   .ron  gu^gring  securely  fixed  on  very  strong  brackets. 

miiicd-iead  3734.  To  cover  the  curbed  fronts  of  the  attic-story  at  the 

ring  to  curb-  gide*  of  the  dormers  with  milled-lead  weight  5  lbs.  to  the  foot 
superficial,  laid  in  level  courses  and  wrapped  round  the  chamfered 
quarters  or  curb-rafters,  formed  to  appear  like  Gothic  paneling*  ; 
and  to  put  a  4  lb.  milled-lead  flashing  14  ins.  wide  along  at  the 
bottom  of  each  curb-roof  turned  down  over  the  coping. 

milled  lead  3735.  To  cover  the  hips  and  ridges  with  4  lb.  milled-lead 

p»uuiridgoi.  jf.  -^  ^dGf  properly  secured  by  lead-headed  nails. 


PAINTER. 


times  in  oil  3736.  To  cleanse  effectually  from  all  rust,  and  to  paint  three 

hi- work,        times  with  red-lead  colour,  and  twice  in  common  colour,  the  whole 

of  the  iron-work  of  every  kind  throughout  the  buildings  and  their 

appurtenances. 

time*  in  oil  3737.  To  prepare  properly,  knot,  stop,  and  paint  four  times 

sod  work,  &c.  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole  of  the  wood-works  usually 
painted,  and  also  the  lead  covering  of  the  curb-roofs ;  the  sashes 
are  to  be  finished  dark  purple-brown  ;  the  front  door  is  to  be 
grained  extra  in  imitation  of  oak,  and  is  to  be  twice  varnished 
with  copal  varnish. 


GLAZIER. 

3738.  To  glaze  the  windows  and  lights  of  the  ground-story 
with  good  second  Newcastle  crown  gloss ;  and  to  glaze  all  the 
other  windows,  sashes,  and  lights  throughout  the  buildings,  with 
good  third  Newcastle  crown  glass  :  the  whole  of  the  glazing  is 
to  be  properly  bedded,  bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be 
left  clean  and  perfect  at  the  completion  of  the  other  works. 


PART  1L 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Specification  for  works  to  be  done  according  to  a  set  of  Drawings  (signed  with 
and  forming  part  of  the  Contract )  for  M 

in  the  instruction  of  a  Court  of  Alms-houses  on  a  plot  of  freehold  ground 
situate 

(  Here  to  follow  a  list  of  the  Working-Drawings,  see  §  986.  J 

( This  specification  was  composed  for  a  Metropolitan  situation  :  the 
adopting  of  it  for  buildings  in  an  open  situation  will  occasion  little  beyond  the 
ncccss'dtf  of  expunging  some  of  its  provisions.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 


Notice*,  &c.  to  (See  §  987.) 

Distikt-Rurvcyor, 

Puil i up  du»ii  oi.i  3739.  To  take  down  all  the  old  buildings  on  the  West  side 

l5ctei,i",*!i iV"       °^  ^ie  court ;  t0  tak°  down  carefully  the  Southern  party-wall,  the 
c  '  chimney*,  the  roof  and  the  front-wall  of  the  house  at  the  North- 

ea«t  corner  of  the  ground-plot  ;  and  to  break  up  and  reiuo\o  all 
flu*  <>M  foundation-walls,  and  the  other  brick-work  which  will  re- 
quire to  be  taken  away  in  order  to  perforin  the  intended  works. 

11710.  To  clean  thoroughly  and  to  stack  up  for  use  such  of 
the  old  bricks  as  may  iu  the  judgment  of  the  architect  remain 
tnuiid  uuperUhed  and  tit  to  be  again  used,  and  to  remove  and  cart 
awav  iinuiediatelv  from  the  premises  all  the  other  old  bricks  ami 

■  »  I 

all  the  other  old  materials  herein  directed  to  be  taken  down  and 
not  to  be  again  affixed  to  the  premises. 

Purging  m\  ;3741.  To  clear  away  from  the  site  of  the  intended  works,  all 

impediments,  and  to  excavate  the  ground  for  the  basements,  the 
cellars,  the  foundations,  the  areas,  the  cess-pools,  the  drains,  the 
floors,  and  all  the  other  works  which  may  so  require. 

M742.  To  render  level  and  hard  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
trenches  ;  and  to  till  in  and  consolidate  properly  the  ground  about 
all  the  footings,  basement-walls,  drains,  and  other  works  ;  and 
generally  to  work,  till  up,  remove,  and  level,  the  gruund  in  and 
about  the  intended  new  works  and  the  site  thereof  as  shall  be 
found  requisite. 

:>7  4.M.  To  remove  and  cart  away  from  the  site  of  the  intended 
\»»»rk<.  all  the  superfluous  earth  ground  and  rubbish  ;  and  to  leave 
'■  ...,!\  the  whole  of  the  intended  dwelling-houses  and  premises 
,  .*..•  '.herefrom. 

■•  *  1 1     To  undcr-pin  in  the  most  careful  and  skilful  manner, 

v   '.•*"»!   new   hard  stock-bricks  set  in  new  quick  Parker's 

•  .  >       »-.:  »\\hi  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 
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all  the  walls  and  foundations  of  the  buildings  adjoining  all  round 
to  the  site  of  the  intended  new  houses,  wherever  the  same  will  be 
undermined  or  otherwise  injured  by  excavating  the  ground  in 
order  to  place  other  walls  against  the  same  :  and  to  under-pin  re- 
pair and  make  good  and  complete  in  like  manner  such  of  the  walls 
as  will  join  to  the  intended  new  buildings  and  premises  without 
having  other  walls  built  against  the  same. 

ng,  &c.  3745.  To  rake  out  all  the  mortar  from  the  joints  one  inch 

deep,  to  colour,  and  to  flat-joint-point  with  stone-lime  blue  coal- 
ash  mortar,  all  the  exposed  old  external  walls  adjoining  to  and 
towards  the  site  of  all  the  houses ;  and  to  make  good  and  com- 
plete in  a  substantial,  neat,  and  workmanlike  manner  all  the 
adjoining  brick-work  which  will  be  injured,  cut,  or  rendered 
incomplete  by  the  execution  of  the  intended  works. 

ai  brick-  3746.  To  execute  in  the  very  best,  most  careful,  and  accu- 

rate manner,  all  brick-work  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
design  of  the  intended  dwelling-houses,  with  the  offices  and 
appertenances  thereof,  and  including  the  new  front-chimneys  and 
the  other  requisite  new  brick-work  to  the  house  at  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  site,  according  to  the  drawings,  and  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  premises  complete  and  finished  in  every  respect. 

*,  cradle-  3747.  To  put  to  the  doorways  and  to  such  of  the  windows 

jS-9-n"  **  an(*  recesses  as  a™  n°t  intended  to  have  flat  heads,  the  very  best 

gauged-arches,  according  to  the  drawings,  and  formed  of  hard 

bricks  accurately  cut  and  properly  set. 

3748.  To  put  to  each  of  the  flat-headed  windows  a  cradle- 
bar  of  wrought-iron  2}  ins.  by  A  in.  chamfered  on  the  outer  edge 
thereof  so  as  not  to  be  visible,  cambered  slightly,  2  ft.  longer 
than  the  window-opening,  and  covered  all  over  with  melted  pitch. 


3749.  To  put  above  the  intend- 
ed iron  cradle-bars  over  the  flat- 
headed  windows,  arches  composed 
of  bricks  set  upright  thus,  chamfered, 
rubbed,  and  neatly  set. 


3750.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  openings,  uncut 
arches  properly  turned  and  neatly  tuck-pointed  on  the  outside. 

g%.   (See  §}  3751.  To  face  all  the  external  brick-work  of  the  buildings 

so  and  867.)  with  the  very  best  hard  malm  paving-bricks  of  a  bright  uniform 

colour,  finished  in  the  neatest  possible  manner  with  flat  joints 

accurately  drawn. 


«ta. 


neyt. 


3752.  To  finish  the  parapets  above  the  doorways  and  the 
parapet  of  the  house  No.  1  witn  projecting  heading-bricks  9  ins. 
apart,  and  chamferings  in  brick-work  according  to  the  drawings. 

3753.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  flues  ;  and 
to  put  to  each  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  2  ins.  by 
J  in.  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 


PABTIL 


Tile-cresting,  &c. 
Parker's  cement, 
ftc. 


Indents,  &c. 


Other  cutting*. 


Bedding. 


Pier*. 


Brick  paving. 


3754.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  a  4-in.  trimfeerof 
brick-work. 

3755.  To  carry  up  all  the  chimney-shafts  according  to  the 
drawings,  those  of  them  next  the  front  walls  having  their  bases 
and  heads  rubbed  and  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Humes 
sand  in  equal  measures  with  double  plain  tile  cresting,  brick  flat, 
and  tile  mulchings,  and  with  a  first  sized  chimney-pot  over  each 
flue. 

3756.  To  finish  all  the  walls  which  are  not  intended  to  hare 
stone  copings  with  double  plain-tile  cresting  and  brick-on-edge, 
both  set  in  and  jointed  with  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean 
Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures. 

3757.  To  cut  and  parget  proper  perpendicular  indents  in  the 
old  brick-work  where  requisite  for  receiving  the  intended  new 
brick-work  ;  and  to  make  good  in  a  workmanlike  manner  all 
damage  which  may  be  caused  by  cutting  the  indents. 

3758.  To  cut  and  rub  splays  to  the  reveals,  quoins,  plinths, 
and  other  parts  of  the  intended  buildings  according  to  the 
drawings. 

3759.  If  work  be  executed  in  the  country,  moulded 
plinth-bricks  may  be  frequently  obtained,  which  are  cheaper, 
harder,  and  more  sightly  than  cut  bricks. 

3760.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  lintels, 
wood-bricks,  templets,  and  other  work  so  requiring  ;  to  bed  and 
point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar,  all  the  door-frames  and 
window-frames  ;  and  to  back  up  with  solid  brick- work  to  all  the 
timbers,  stone-work,  and  other  things  to  be  set  in  the  brick-work. 

3761.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  base- 
ment-floors, the  requisite  brick-piers,  each  in  two  courses  of  work. 
9  in.  square,  and  two  courses  of  work  9  ins.  by  4\  ins. 

3762.  To  pave  with  hard  stock-bricks  laid  flat  in  mortar,  and 
grouted  also  between  the  joints  with  liquid  mortar,  the  whole  of 
the  intended  seven  coal-cellars. 


Cew-pooig,  3763.  To  construct  under  the  most  Northern  privy,  a  cess— 

drains,  &c.   (See  pool  4  ft.  0  ins.  internal  diameter,  and  20  ft.  deep,  steined  rouucS 
H  1001—4.)  w-tn  uricilworiK  4  ins#  thick,  of  hard  stock-bricks,  the  upper  four- 

courses  of  work  bcimr  set  in  equal  measure  of  new  quick  Parker^ 
cement  and  clean  Thames  sand,  and  the  remainder  thereof  beinjC 
laid  dry  :  to  put  under  each  of  the  other  privies,  a  cess-pool,  2  ft— 

3  ins.  internal  diameter,  and  10  ft.  deep,  steined  round  with  work: 

4  ins.  thick  of  hard  stock-bricks,  wholly  set  in  equal  measure?  ofc 
Parker's  cement,  and  clean  Thames  sand. 

3764.  To  put  from  the  several  smaller  cess-pools  to  the  large 
cess- pool,  barrel  drains  of  hard  stocks  12  ins.  internal  diameter, 
set  in  mortar,  and  rendered  over  the  lower  half  thereof,  J-in. 
thick,  with  the  best  new  quick  pure  Parkers  cement ;  and  to  put 
from  each  privy  to  the  cess-pool  beneath  the  same,  a  proper  easv 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


lOcwt,  iron 
hooping. 


Two  rodi  extra 
brick-work. 

Bricks. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 
(See  t  1010.) 


Li  me- whiting. 

Scaffolding. 
Jobbing-work. 


shoot  and  a  funnel  set  in  and  rendered  J-in.  thick,  with  pure 
Parker's  cement. 

8765.  To  provide  and  work  up  in  the  chimneys  and  other 
brick-work,  as  the  architect  shall  direct,  10  cwt.  of  wrought-iron 
vat-hooping. 

(See  §  1007.) 

(See  §  1008.) 

(See  §  1009.) 

• 

3766.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  (except  where  herein 
otherwise  directed)  is  to  be  laid  in  and  to  be  entirely  flushed  up 
at  every  course  thereof  with  mortar,  and  is  to  be  grouted  com- 
pletely with  liquid  mortar  at  every  second  course  of  work  more 
than  9  ins.  thick,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  stain  the  outer 
faces ;  no  four  courses  of  work  are  to  rise  more  than  one  inch  be- 
sides the  height  of  the  bricks ;  every  part  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be 
carried  up  both  within  and  without,  in  manner  of  English  bond  ; 
and  all  tne  internal  work  not  intended  to  be  plastered  is  to  be 
finished  quite  fairly,  and  is  to  have  the  joints  thereof  neatly  drawn. 

3767.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  internal  brick-work  of  the 
cellars,  and  of  the  yards  and  privies. 

(See  §  2664.) 

3768.  To  perform  to  the  dwelling-houses,  and  to  the  offices 
and  appertenance8  thereof,  all  such  bricklayer's  work  as  may  be 
requisite  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265— 295.) 

LabeimooJdingt.  8769.  To  put  to  the  windows  and  wherever  else  shown  by 

the  drawings,  label-mouldings  of  the  best  hard  Portland  stone  6  j 
ins.  by  4§  ins.  with  solid  mitred  knees. 


Wlndow-iills, 
(See  *  1014.) 


Tablets. 


8770.  To  put  to  all  the  front  windows  above 
the  basement-story,  sills  of  2-in.  Yorkshire  stone 
10  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  tooled  edges  and 
ends,  and  laid  sloping ;  to  put  to  the  windows  of 
the  basement-story,  sills  of  2£-in.  Yorkshire  stone 
16  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  edges  and 
throated. 


3771.  To  put  to  all  the  other  windows  of  the  five  houses,  sills 
of  2£»in.  Yorkshire  stone  9  ins.  wide,  wrought  with  fair  edges  and 
ends,  throated,  and  laid  sloping. 

3772.  To  put  over  each  of  the  five  principal  external  door- 
ways, a  tablet  of  Portland  stone  4  ins.  thick,  wrought  to  the  form 
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PART  II 
i  the  edges  thereof,  and  with  ■  nnmhcr 


3773.  To  put  at  the  Southern  end  of  the  court,  a  tablet  of 
Portland  etonc  4  feet  long,  2  ft.  8  ins.  high,  6  ins.  thick,  cham- 
fered on  the  edges,  secured  hv  four  gtrcm?  copper  cramps  eitend- 
ing  quite  through  the  mall  and  clinched  on  the  inside  of  the 
IpihMjiil'-,  and  «itli  an  inscription  Mating  the  name  and  the  dite 
of   the   erection   of   the   court   cut   thereon   in    the   very  best 


9774.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  parapets  gables  and  other 
"1»rt»  of  the  lite  houses,  cornices  and  string-courses  of  the  best 
hard  Portland  stone,  of  the  sizes  and  profile,-  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings, channelled  ami  run  with  lead  at  the  joints  therein,  and  with 
solid  quoins  mitre-  and  linials. 

3775.  To  finish  [lie  j.nriipets  and  cables  jind  the 
battlements  and  embrasures  with  moulded  water- 
tahlings,  according  to  the  drawings,  of  the  best 
hard  Portland  stone,  chanricili-d  and  run  with  lead 
at  the  joints  therein,  with  solid  mitres  and  quoins, 
and  the  other  pans  of  the  coniiifr*  beinsr  *uwti  out 
of  blocks  scantling  1 3  ins,  by  8  ins.  each  block  producing  two 
pieces  of  coping. 

8776.  To  provide  and  fix  three  moulded  corbeillea  of  the 
best  Portland  stone,  wrought  according  to  the  drawings  ;  the  two 
corbeilles  under  the  South  chimney-shafts  are  to  be  each  composed 
of  a  piece  of  stone  1  ft.  10  ins,  high  and  2  ft.  square,  and  the  cor- 
beillc  between  the  two  South  doorways  to  be  composed  of  a 
piece  of  stone  t  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  4  ins.  square. 

t  3777.  To  cover  each  of  the  two  Southern  stair-cases  with  s 

"  single  piece  of  the  beat  hard  and  well-compacted  Yorkshire  stone 
full  3  ins.  thick,  tooled  on  the  upper  side,  throated  and  rubbed  on 
the  under  side  to  form  a  ceiling,  laid  with  proper  currents,  and 
with  smoothly  rubbed  water-channels  as  shown  by  the  drawings ;  and 
to  cover  each  of  the  four  external  privies  with  similar  stone  with 
the  requisite  pipe-boles  cut  therein. 

3778.  To  cover  over  all  the  cellars  and  the  other  part  of  the 
court,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  the  very  best  hard  and  well- 
compacted  landings  of  Yorkshire  stone  4  ins.  thick,  forming  also 
paving  to  the  court,  in  only  20  pieces,  tooled  on  the  upper  aide 
thereof,  joggled  and  run  with  lead  bo  as  to  have  the  joints  thereof 
water-proof,  laid  with  proper  currents,  with  rubbed  water-chan- 
nels  ;  and  to  cut  out  and  rebate  the  said  stone  landings  for  the 
reception  of  the  area-gratings  and  coal-plates. 

3779.  To  provide  eight  area-gratings  according  to  the  plan, 
of  cast-iron  with  frames  1  in.  by  lj  in.  and  feather-edged  ban 
average  1  in.  by  |  in.  and  not  more  than  14  in,  apart ;  and  to  hi 
the  whole  thereof  by  running  the  same  with  lead  into  the  York- 

And  to  provide  seven  strong  cast-iron  plates  or  covers  for 
the  coal-shoots  with  proper  fastenings  thereto. 
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Yorkshire  stone 
steps. 


Yorkshire  stone 
paring. 


Chimney-pieces, 


Sinks  and  sink- 
stones. 


3780.  To  provide  and  fix  at  the  several  front  and  back  ex- 
ternal door-ways  of  the  five  houses,  steps  of  the  best  solid  hard 
and  well-compacted  Yorkshire  stone,  scantling  Id  ins.  by  7  ins., 
properly  back-jointed,  with  the  projecting  corners  canted  off,  and 
mortised  out  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  door-posts. 

3781.  To  pave  with  the  very  best  Yorkshire  stone  not  less 
than  2£  ins.  thick  in  any  part  thereof,  the  whole  of  the  yards  and 
privies  ;  and  to  provide  and  bed  and  fix  where  directed,  40  feet 
superficial  of  other  similar  Yorkshire  stone  paving. 

8782.  To  put  to  the  several  fire-places  of  the  houses,  jambs 
mantles  and  shelves,  each  of  the  best  1  j-in.  Portland  stone  cham- 
fered on  the  edges  thereof,  the  shelves  7  ins.  wide,  and  all  the 
jambs  and  mantles  5  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  all  the  fire-places,  hearths  of  2£-in.  Yorkshire 
stone,  and  slabs  of  the  best  2-m.  Portland  stone  18  ins.  wide. 

8783.  To  put  to  each  of  the  houses  a  sink  in  the  situation 
shown  by  the  drawings,  of  6-in.  Yorkshire  stone  properly  wrought 
and  fixed,  and  with  holes  cut  therein  for  the  stench-traps  and 
pipes ;  and  to  provide  and  fix  six  five-hole  sink-stones  properly 
dished  each  out  of  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  12  ins.  square. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542—3.) 

Countess  slating.  3784.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  five 

dwelling-houses,  and  of  the  offices  thereof,  with  the  very  best 
strong  countess  slates,  pointed  on  the  inside  thereof  with  stone- 
lime  and  hair  mortar. 


NaDs(  bond,  &c. 
Filleting. 


eparation. 


(See  §  1024.) 

3785.  To  fillet  the  slating  with  pure  Parker's  cement,  sufficient 
strong  cast-iron  nails  being  first  driven  into  the  brick-work,  not 
more  than  3  ins.  apart,  to  secure  the  fillctting. 

(See  §  1025.) 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  $$  337—40.) 

New  materials,  3786.  To  provide  new  materials  for,  and  frame,  fix,  and  finish 

&e-  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work,  which  may  be  requisite  for 

carrying  into  effect  and  for  completing  in  every  respect  the  in- 
tended dwelling-houses  with  the  offices  and  appertenances  thereof 
according  to  the  drawings. 

ironmongery,  &c.  8787.  To  provide  for  the  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work, 
and  use  and  fix  thereto,  all  requisite  spikes,  nails,  screws,  and  other 
proper  ironmongery,  and  all  requisite  brass-work  of  the  very 
best  quality. 


Timber  and  deal.  (See  }J  1031—2.) 


4x2 


PAHTIL 


Sundries. 


4  cwt.  iron  ties, 


Centering. 


Bond  timber  and 
wood-bricks. 


Lintels. 
1041.) 


(See  $ 


Basement 
flooring. 


Other  floors  of 
the  hou>e  at  the 
north-eastern 
part  of  the  site. 


Other  floors. 


Roof  ft 


3788.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  shores,  strata,  pun- 
cheons, oak-wedges,  ties,  cletes,  beads,  stops,  fillets,  tfltiug-fifiets, 
backings,  blocks,  linings,  casings,  failings,  and  rolls  ;  to  provide 
all  requisite  moulds,  rods,  ana  patterns  for  setting  out  and  for 
executing  accurately  all  the  several  intended  works  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses and  of  the  offices  and  appertenances  thereof,  and  to 
perform  such  rebating,  &c.    (See  §  1033.) 

3789.  To  provide  and  fix  in  and  about  the  intended  buildings 
448  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  wrought-iron  in  such  straps,  ties,  screw- 
bolts,  or  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work  as  the  archi- 
tect may  direct ;  all  additions  to  the  said  quantity  and  all  deduc- 
tions therefrom  are  to  be  taken  after  the  rate  of  per 
pound  avoirdupoise  including  the  fixing  thereof. 

3790.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  finally 
remove,  all  centering  and  turning-pieces  which  may  be  requisite 
for  the  trimmers  and  arches  of  every  kind. 

3791.  To  put  all  round  in  the  new  brick-work  two  tiers  of 
fir  bond-timber  to  each  story  above  the  basement,  scantling  4  ins. 
by  2$  ins.  properly  lapped  and  spiked  together  in  lengths  as  great 
as  possible  ;  and  to  put  in  the  bnck-work  all  wood-bricks  requisite 
for  fixing  the  finishings. 

3792.  To  put  the  requisite  lintels  and  fiiling-in  lintels  each 
of  fir  5  ins.  high  as  wide  as  required  by  the  brick-work  and  12  ins. 
longer  than  the  clear  width  of  the  opening. 

3793.  To  construct  the  basement-floors  of  all  the  five  houses 
with  oak  sleepers  5  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  fir-joists  4  ins.  by  2: \  ins., 
and  to  lay  the  same  with  1  J-in.  yellow  deal  clear  of  sap-wood. 

3794.  To  repair  and  make  complete  all  the  present  timber- 
floorings  of  the  house  at  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  site,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  present  timbers  of  the  house,  and  providing 
and  using  in  and  about  the  work  twenty  cubic  feet  of  fir  timber 
of  such  scantlings  as  may  be  requisite ;  and  in  addition  thereto  to 
provide  new  wall-plates  for  the  several  floors,  of  fir  4  ins.  by  4  ins., 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  brick-work  ;  to  lav  the  ground-story  with 
1  J-in.  yellow  deal  half-boards  listed  free  from  sap-wood  ;  and  to 
re-lay  the  other  floors  of  the  same  house  with  the  best  parts  of  the 
present  flooring-boards  made  complete  with  at  least  150  ft.  super- 
ficial of  new  inch  yellow  deal. 

3795.  To  construct  to  the  ground  stories,  one-pair  stories, 
and  two-pair  stories,  of  the  four  intended  new  houses,  floors  with 
fir  wall-plates  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  ;  fir  joists  7  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  fir- 
trimmers  and  trimming-joists  to  the  fire-places  stair-cases  and 
party-walls  7  ins.  by  2J-ins.  ;  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  said 
floorings  with  new  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  half-boards  listed  free  from 
sap-wood. 

.'i79G.  To  construct  the  roofs  over  the  whole  of  the  five  houses 
according  to  the  drawings  with  wall-plates  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  rafters 
varying  in  scantling  (according  to  the  several  bearings)  from  3  ius. 
l»v  2  ins.  to  5  ins.  by  2  ins.  and  averaging  4  ins.  by  2  ins.  ;  ridge? 
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ittrrt,  &c. 


lartered  par- 
ions.    (See  H 
4—50,  and 
61—52.) 


in.  framed  deal 
Ttitions. 


iternal  room 
ton. 


and  hipe  rounded  for  lead  6  ins.  by  1  in.,  one  valley-piece  5  ins. 
by  2  ins.,  one  pair  of  gutter-plates  each  8  ins.  by  8  ins.,  one  pair 
of  gutter-plates  each  7  ins.  by  3  ins.,  framed  bearers  between  the 
gutter-plates,  22  wrought  angle-ties  each  3  ft.  long  and  scantling 
3  ins.  by  2£-ins.,  eight  wrought  dragon-pieces  each  1  ft.  9  ins.  long 
and  scantling  3  ins.  by  2  ins. 

To  provide  and  hang  in  the  roof  over  the  house  No.  1 ,  with 
strong  hinges  and  fastenings,  a  2  in.  yellow  deal  sky-light  glazed 
with  2nd  Newcastle  glass  and  with  linings  and  all  proper  fittings 
complete. 

3797.  To  construct  in  the  roofs,  dormers  complete  as  shown 
by  the  drawings,  with  strong  frame-work  and  |  in.  deal  cross- 
tongued  and  ledged  doors  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  18  in.  cross- 
garnet  hinges  a  strong  bolt  and  the  requisite  stops  and  other 
appertenances. 

To  provide  four  strong  step-ladders  in  order  to  ascend  to  the 
roofs  of  the  houses. 

To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  roofs  and  dormers,  slate-battens 
}  in.  by  2£-ins.,  and  also  all  requisite  springers  and  tilting-fillets. 

The  materials  of  the  present  roof  of  the  house  No.  1  at  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  site  may  be  used  again  in  the  new  roof 
of  the  same  house,  as  far  as  the  said  materials  remain  sound  and 
agreeing  with  the  description  herein  contained. 

3798.  To  put  inch  yellow  deal  gutters  with  2  J  -in.  drips  and 
currents  full  1  J-in.  to  every  1 0  ft.  on  strong  heart  of  fir  bearers  ; 
to  put  at  the  sides  of  the  gutters  the  requisite  lear-boards  of  }  in. 
deal  10  ins.  wide  ;  and  to  put  at  the  ends  of  the  gutters  the  requi- 
site cess-pools,  and  the  requisite  troughs  of  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  very 
securely  fixed. 

3799.  To  construct  the  quartered-partitions  in  the  house 
No.  4,  according  to  the  drawings,  with  bottom-plate  plates  above 
the  door-ways  top-plates  and  door-posts  each  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  two 
queen-posts  to  each  story  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  struts  4  ins.  by  3  ins., 
quarters  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  two  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story 
2  ins.  by  1  J-in. 

3800.  To  fit  up  and  divide  all  the  remainder  of  the  houses 
and  premises  according  to  the  drawings,  with  framed  partitions 
with  2-in.  deal  bottom-rails,  middle-rails,  and  frieze-rails,  8|  ins. 
wide,  upper  rails  aud  styles  and  muntins  of  2-in.  deal  4  ins.  wide, 
and  panels  of  J-in.  deal,  neither  glued  nor  more  than  10  ins.  wide. 

The  .present  partitions  of  the  house  No.  1  may  be  used 
again  in  tne  same  house  after  being  altered,  repaired,  and  made 
complete. 

3801 .  To  put  to  all  the  internal  room  door-ways,  2-in.  deal 
four-panel  doors,  with  panels  of  |-in.  deal,  and  hung  with  3£-in. 
wrought-iron  butt-hinges,  and  with  the  best  strong  7-in.  iron- 
rimmed  locks,  with  key 8  and  plain  brass  furniture  thereto,  and 
with  the  requisite  beaded  stops  and  1  j-in.  single-rebated  linings. 

The  present  internal  doors  of  the  house  No.  1  may  be  used 
again  in  the  same  house,  after  being  thoroughly  rc|>aircd  and 
made  complete. 


Closet  doom. 


External  doors. 


Back  doors. 


Coal  cellar  doors. 


PART  II. 

8802.  To  fit  op  all  the  closet  door-ways  with  lj-in.  deal  four- 
panel  doors,  hung  with  3-in.  wrought-iron  butt-hinges  and  with 
the  best  strong  5-in.  iron-rimmed  locks,  with  keys  and  brass 
escutcheons,  and  with  the  requisite  beaded  stops. 

8803.  To  fit  up  the  external  front  door-ways  according  to  the 
drawings,  with  fir  proper  chamfered  door-cases  5  ins.  by  4  ins, 
tenoned  at  bottom  into  the  stone  steps  and  with  a  piece  of  5  lb. 
milled-lead  12  ins.  square  wrapped  round  the  bottom  of  etch 
door-post  and  secured  at  the  top  by  copper  nails,  and  inch  deal 
cros8-tongued  and  strongly  ledged  doors  beaded  at  the  back  and 
with  chamfered  fillets  in  front,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  24-in. 
cross-garnet  hinges,  and  with  a  best  strong  9-in.  draw-back  iron 
rimmed  lock  with  four  keys,  and  each  with  two  10-in.  barrel- 
l>olts  ;  and  to  provide  and  ^x  at  each  of  the  five  external  front 
entrances  a  strong  and  rood  gothic  knocker,  and  a  strong  and 
good  gothic  seraper  standing  upon  four  feet. 

8804.  To  put  at  the  bottoms  of  the  basement-stairs,  2-in. 
bead-butt  and  square  framed  four-panel  doors,  hung  each  with  a 
pair  of  3£-in.  wrought-iron  butt-hinges,  a  Norfolk  thumb-latch, 
and  two  £-in.  rod-bolts,  in  a  fir  proper  door-case  4  ins.  by  4  ins. 
with  lead  at  the  feet  of  the  door-posts  as  described  to  the  other 
door-cases. 

3805.  To  put  to  all  the  coal-cellars,  inch  deal  cross-tongued, 
beaded,  and  strongly  ledged  doors,  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  strong 
wrought-iron  20-in.  cross-garnet  hinges  and  a  copper-warded 
8-in.  stock-lock,  in  fir  proper  door-cases  4  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  lead 
at  the  feet  of  the  posts  thereof  as  described  to  the  other  door- 
cases. 


Privy  doors  and  8806.  To  put  to  each  of  the  privies  an  lj-in.  bead-butt  and 

fittings.  square  framed  four-panel  door,  with  portions  of  the  upper  panels 

left  out  for  ventilation,  and  each  hung  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  wrought- 
iron  butt-hinges,  a  Norfolk  thumb-latch,  and  a  small  bolt. 

To  fit  up  the  inside  of  each  privy  with  inch  clean  deal  seat 
riser  and  clamped  flap  and  frame,  with  all  requisite  bearers  and 
other  appertenances,  and  the  flap  hung  with  2-in.  wrought-iron 
butt-hinges. 

Mouldings  round  3807.  To  put  round  the  room-doors  and  closet-doors,  mould- 

the  doors.  mmgg  3  in8.  girth  as  shall  be  directed. 


Windows. 


8808.  To  fit  up  the  whole  of  the  windows  of  the  five  houses 
with  new  1^-in.  yellow  deal  ovolo  sashes,  glazed  with  second 
Newcastle  glass,  and  double-hung  with  iron  axle-pulleys,  large 
patent  lines,  iron  weights,  and  strong  brass  spring-fastenings,  in 
deal  cased-frames  with  English  oak  sunk  sills  ;  and  to  put  next 
the  plastering  round  all  the  windows  inch  deal  beaded  quirked 
and  grooved  stops. 

To  put  over  the  door  of  the  house  No.  1  a  glazed  sash  similar 
to  the  other  sashes. 


Shutters. 


3809.  To  put  to  the  seven  front  windows  on  the  ground-story 
lj-in.  doal  shutters,  two  panels  high,  with  panels  of  j-in.  deal, 


ting*. 


le  staves. 


▼es. 
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hung  with  8-in.  butt-hinges,  having  rule-joints  where  requisite,  and 
with  two  strong  bolts  to  each  window. 

8610.  To  skirt  the  quartered-partitions  with  inch  yellow 
deal,  8J  ins.  high. 

3811.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  chimney- 
breasts,  and  other  internal  brick-work  of  the  five  houses,  proper 
rebated  and  beaded  angle-staves  of  inch  deal. 

3812.  To  put  in  each  of  the  closets  three  shelves  of  inch- 
deal  as  large  as  the  closet  will  admit  of,  and  fixed  with  the  requi- 
site bearers. 

8813.  To  construct  the  stair-cases  of  the  five  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  with  14  in.  yellow  deal  risers,  steps,  and  land- 
ings, housed  into  2-in.  deal  string-boards  and  wall-strings,  turned 
and  framed  newels  8}  ins.  by  8}  ins.,  strong  deal  moulded  hand- 
rails with  mitred  caps,  bar  balusters  1 J  in.  square,  solid  blocked 
bottom  steps,  inch  deal  beaded  apron-linings,  and  all  proper 
blockings  and  other  fittings  and  appertenances  complete. 

-Wn»(orof  3814.   To  provide  and  ^x  in  such  situations  as  shall  be 

■e?*  cement )  directed  ^ve  dust-bins,  with  fronts  and  inclosures  of  li  in.  yellow 
deal,  and  all  proper  fittings  and  appertenances  complete. 


tag-work. 

ibicfeetof 
ctra. 


(See  $  1070.) 
(See  §  1071.) 


8.  and  W. 


and  colour. 


er*s  cement 
log. 


PLASTERER. 

8815.  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings,  and  strings  to 
every  part  of  the  whole  of  the  five  houses. 

8816.  To  render  and  set  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick-work 
of  the  five  houses  (that  of  the  cellars  only  excepted)  finishing  the 
same  with  sharp  sand  to  resemble  trowelled  stucco,  and  colouring 
the  whole  stone-colour  when  dry. 

To  form  proper  quirks  to  the  angle-beads  and  wherever  else 
requisite. 

To  run  all  round  the  walls  to  every  story  of  the  five  houses, 
skirtings  of  new  quick  Parker's  cement  8£  ins.  high  projecting 
£  in.  and  teinted  stone-colour. 


.  milted-lead 


PLUMBER. 

3817.  To  lay  all  the  gutters  and  the  valleys  with  milled-lead, 
weight  6£  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  up  5  ins.  high  against 
the  brick-work,  and  turned  up  fidl  9  ins.  in  every  other  case  ;  and 
to  line  the  troughs  or  heads  to  the  rain-water-pipes  with  similar 
lead. 


»I8.  To  pa*  In  ti 

III   II..    milM  [■  .-.I . 


4-lb.  BlIbd-lMd  W 1 8.  To  cover  the  hra*  and  ridges  of  the  principal  roofi,  sad 

WUp*«drMl«.aftbe  roof*  over  the  dormer*,  with 4  lb.  mU1od-4e*d  16  ins.  widt 

properly  secured  with  lead-beaded  nail*. 

Mb-tuUnp,**.  *820'  To  put  *"  «"M"  the  dorsnew,  and  roud  the  » 

u  iarmm  v>d      the  asy-Kght,  flashings  and  aproa*  at  6  tb.  mHlna  laid  II  int.  wiir, 
■nMfhfc  properly  secured  with  copper  nails. 

8821.  To  provide  and  fa  est  strong  brackets  round  twee! 
the  yards,  in  the  situation!  shown  by  the  pleat  of  the  roo6,  stroaf 
caat-iion  5-in.  eaves'-guttering,  with  proper  corner-piece*  there*. 

8833.  To  provide  and  fa  five  •tacks  of  rasjJ  ircm  rata 
pipe  t  ins.  bore,  and  one  stack  of  cast-iron  raiet- water  pipe  <k» 
bore,  all  fixed  with  the  requisite  heads,  and  carried  down  beta 
die  te      of  the  privies. 

8898.  To  provide  and  fa  above  tb*  priviea  fire  strong  a* 
water-but  is.  each  b  ft.  high,  pitched  tbonMgMw  on  the  insMsa 

t8-21.  To  lay  on  the  water  to  each  of  the  Ave   water-bets 
with  a  in.  strong  lead  pipe,  ball-cock  and  the  other  ret 
appeitonaacea. 

To  put  from  near  tlio  too  of  each  water-butt  down  to  below  tta 
seat  of  tlio  privy  underneath  the  same,  an  inch  strong  lead  over-flow 
pipe  ;  to  put  from  each  water-butt  to  the  adjoining  sink,  andu 
each  link-stone  a  J  in.  strong  lead  pipe  and  n  brass  cock  ;  and  R> 
put  from  each  sink  to  below  the  adjoining  privy-seat  a  strong:  tad 
'2  in.  waste-pipe,  with  a  large  bell  trapped  grating  at  the 
thereof. 


PAINTER. 

8H25.  To  clean  from  rust  and  paint  four  times  with  the  ben 
oil-colour  nil  the  rain-water-pipes,  urea-gratings,  and  other  iroa- 
work  of  the  fire  houses  and  of  their  offices  fittings  and  apper- 
tenancre,  the  first  two  coats  of  painting  being  done  with  red-lead] 
colour. 

382G.  To  knot,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every  part  thereat 
preiian;  properly,  and  paint  tour  times  with  the  best  oil-colour, 
the  win.!.  i>r  1 1n  <  iiiU'rnal  and  external  wood- works  and  other  worts 
usual  I;.  !  .intod  of  the  whole  of  the,  houses  and  of  their  office 
fitting?  and  npjiertenanees. 
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itios*  or  thb  wobks  to  be  done  in  crcclitig  and  complete}}/  Jini 
stve  Stack  or  W'» ^|.;.,- 

( luterl  tut  of  Worlring-drawingt.     See  §  9B0.J 

BRICKLAYER. 

,  tq  9827.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor,  to  the  surveyors  of 

■oi-  the  sewers  and  pavements,  and  to  all  other  public  officers,  from 
time  to  time,  all  the  requisite  notices,  and  to  pay  to  them  all  their 
proper  official  charges  and  fees  for  the  building?  and  works  in- 
tended to  he  executed. 

*  ul  3828.   To  perform  all  digging  and  ground-work  (not  previously 

done)  which  may  he  requisite  in  or  shout  every  part  of  the  founda- 
tion-works and  drains  of  the  intended  buildings,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration for  and  the  performance  of  all  other  works  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  done  upon  the!  premises, 

3629.  To  remove  all  the  ground  and  rubbish  now  lying  upon 
the  site  of  the  intended  buildings,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  be- 
tween the  walls  and  over  the  courts,  yards,  areas,  roads,  avenues, 
and  other  parts  of  the  entire  site  of  the  intended  establishment, 
and  in  leveling  mid  bringing  Dp  the  site  or  platform  of  the  whole 
premises  to  the  heights  shown  by  the  sections  and  other  draw- 
ings ;  to  provide  lirinp  in  nnd  spread  over  the  premises  dry  hard 
ground  and  brick-rubbish  sufficient  for  making  up  all  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  ground  and  rubbish  now  lying  on  the  site  of 
the  intended  establishment,  and  which  eitra  ground  and  rubbish 
may  bo  requisite  in  order  to  lay  the  pavings  and  floors  at  the 
several  heights  shown  by  the  sections  and  other  drawings. 

3830.  To  ram  continually,  beat  down,  nnd  consolidate  in  every 
part  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  the  gTonnd  soil  and  rubbish 
laid  and  to  be  laid  upon  the  entire  premises,  and  more  particularly 


3631.  To  pump  away,  bale  out,  and  remove  effectually  from 
time  to  time  as  by  occasion  may  he  required,  and  as  the  architect 
may  direct,  all  water  which  may  come  into  or  upon  any  part  of 
the  premises  of  the  intended  establishment  during  the  executing' 
of  all  the  works  hereby  intended  to  be  done,  whether  arising  from 
rain,  springs,  currents,  drains,  tidy,  or  from  any  other  cause  what- 


8889,  To  dig  out,  cart  away,  and  remove  altogether  from 
the  entire  premises  from  time  to   time  as  occasion   may  require, 
1  u  the  architect  may  direct,  nil  soft  soil,  mud,  ilime.  tilth,  and 
-matters  calculated  to  mum  a  nuisance  upon  the  premises, 
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or  lo  injure  or  impede  (lie  works  ;  and  to  remove  from  the  entire 
premises  all  rubbish,  earth,  and  useless  materials  at  Ihe  finsl  ren- 
dering up  of  the  whole  of  ihe  buildings,  works,  and  premises  as 
complete. 

■'  brick-  3833,  To  execute  iu  (ho  very  best   manner,  all  brickwork 

requisite  tor  cm  n  in-  into  elfect  t In-  whole  design  of  the  build- 
ings including  oil  the  founds! ions,  piers,  walls,  and  other  appcr- 
■a  thereof. 


:)k)4.  To  turn  rough  internal  arches  and  count  er-orclws 
wherever  requisite  to  the  whole  of  t lie  buildings  of  every  kind, 
the  centres  being-  in  every  instance  kept  up  till  directed  by  thr 
architect  to  be  in  the  first  instance  cased,  and  alter  that  finally  anil 
wholly  removed. 

3835.  To  vault  the  intended  cellars  according  to  the  draw- 
ings with  groined-work,  having  the  groin-points  thereof  properly 
cut.  and  the  spaiidrils  filled  up  to  within  G  ins.  of  the  summit  of 
the  back  of  the  vaulting. 

8836.  To  execute  the  parapets  of  the   whole   of  the  main 

c'  buildings  as  shown  by  the  teveral  elevations,  with  fksciss,  projec- 
tions, and  brick  cornices  ;  the  brick  cornice  round  all  the  walls  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  principal  court  are  to  have  the  addition  of 
modilions  or  bracket-  of  shaped  and  rubbed  bricks  set  on  end 
alternately  with  bricks  rubbed  and  set  on  end  tint-wise  according 
to   the   drawing   No.  ■     To  finish   the   four  gate-piers  with 

bracket-cornices  of  brick-work  all  round  each  pier,  as  shown  by 
the  drawing. 

3837.  To  face  the  whole  of  the  principal  or  West  facade  of 
tile  intended  building,  inclndiiiif  the  shafts  of  the  pilaster-,  tin' 
faacias,  und  all  the  returns  thereof,  and  ewTy  part  of  the  brick- 
work of  the  entrance  from  in  the  neatest  and  most 
workmanlike  manner  will]  the  very  best  hard-burnt  second  malm 
-lock-bricks  mulched  of  uniform  colour,  laid  iu  maimer  of  Flemish- 
bond  with  all  the  headi rig-bricks  thereof  curried  into  the  work 
wherever  po^-ible,  und  with  the  external  juints  struck  and  drawn 
fairly.     (Sec  £  358— (30.) 

3838.  To  hue  externally  all  the  other  brick-work  through- 
out every  part  of  the  intended  buildings,  with  picked  stock' 
matched  of  a  bright  uniform  colour,  and  laid  in  manner  of  English 

3830.  To  put  to  the  principal  gateways  noxt  the  court  and 
to  nil  the  external  doors  and  windows  £ o\ccpl  where  otherwise 
shown  or  directed  ]  L.-uiiged-iirclic-i  according  to  the  drawings,  rut 
in  a  close  and  ace  urate  manner,  ami  properly  set  :  the  arches  of 
the  principal  front  arc  to  be  8  ins.  wide  on  their  soffits  ;  the  other 
arches  are  to  have  in  general  soffits  -1  ins,  wide  except  where  by 
(lie  drawings  shown  differently.  The  arches  of  the  two  principal 
gateways  next  the  court  are  to  he  chamfered  nn  their  edges,  but 
with  tho  appearance  of  key-stones  left  unchamfered  as  shown  by 
ihe  drawings. 
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Chimneys. 


Cuttings,  &c. 


Bedding,  point- 
ing, &c. 


.Piers  under  the 
ground-floors. 


Brick  paving. 


Tile  cresting* 
and  brick-on- 
edge  in  Parker's 
cement. 


Drains. 


3840.  To  erect  all  the  chimneys  and  chimney-shafts  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings  ;  the  chimney-breasts  are  to  be  carried  up  no 
higher  above  the  mantles  than  may  be  requisite  to  gather  over 
the  work  properly. 

3841.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  flues ;  to 
put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  on  the  ground-story  a  4-in.  brick 
fender  for  the  support  of  the  stone  slab,  with  two  courses  of  foot- 
ings in  9-in.  brick-work ;  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places 
above  the  ground-story  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer  at  least  18  ins.  wider 
than  the  chimney-opening. 

3842.  To  cut  and  rub  proper  rebates  for  the  gates  and  the 
iron  doors  through  the  party-walls  of  the  warehouses. 

To  execute  all  requisite  splays,  birds'-mouths,  skew-backs, 
chamfers,  and  other  cuttings  of  every  kind. 

3843.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  lintels,  plates, 
templets,  wood-bricks,  sleepers,  the  curbs  of  the  dung-pits,  and 
the  other  works  of  every  kind  which  may  so  require.  To  bed  and 
point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar,  all  the  window-frames, 
fixed  sashes,  door-frames,  all  the  post3  and  lintels  of  the  gates,  and 
all  the  other  work  of  every  kind  so  requiring.  To  back  up  and 
fill  in  with  brick-work  to  all  the  timber-work  and  stone-work  of 
every  kind. 

3844.  To  erect  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  all  the 
wood  floors  of  the  ground-story  throughout  the  several  buildings, 
brick  piers  not  in  any  instance  more  than  3  ft.  apart ;  each  pier  is 
to  consist  of  two  courses  of  brick-work  9  ius.  square,  and  two 
courses  of  brick-work  9  ins.  by  4£  ins. 

3845.  To  prepare  properly  the  ground,  and  to  pave  every 
part  of  the  arched  cellars  with  hard  stock-bricks  laid  on  edge  in 
mortar  and  grouted  with  liquid  mortar  between  the  joints 
thereof. 

3846.  To  finish  all  the  party-walls,  and  behind  the  stone- 
work of  the  attic  of  the  centre-piece  of  the  principal  facade  of  the 
buildings,  with  double  plain-tile  crestings  and  brick-on-edge  both 
set  and  jointed  with  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed 
together  in  equal  measures. 

To  finish  all  the  dwarf  walls  and  the  other  external  walls 
which  are  not  intended  to  have  stone-copings,  with  brick-on-edge 
set  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in 
equal  measures. 

3847.  To  construct  proper  barrel  drains  for  the  whole  of  the 
premises  and  buildings  of  the  intended  establishment  as  shown  by 
the  Plan  No.  1.  The  principal  drains  are  to  be  20  ins.  diameter 
withinside,  the  minor  drains  are  to  be  12  ins.  diameter  withinside ; 
the  whole  of  the  drains  are  to  be  composed  of  4-in.  brick-work, 
the  lower  half  of  each  drain  is  to  be  stuccoed  over  }  in.  thick  with 
pure  Parker's  cement.  . 


3848.  To  put  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  rain-water  pipes  soil- 
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pipes  and   Wbute-pipes,   a  proper   brick   funnel   set   in    Parker"* 
cement  to  lead  down  into  the  drain.     (See  $  1  104.) 

3C49.  To  put  from  each  of  the  twelve  five-hole  sink-Mont* 
described  in  the  Mason's  work,  a  funnel  to  lend  into  the  principal 
drain  not  less  than  9  ins.  internal  diameter,  of  brick-work  set  in 
Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  land  mixed  together  in  equal 


to  can  r -hula 


3660.  To  put  to  each  of  the  twenty-four  gully -hole-crating* 
described  in  the  Smith's  work,  a  cess-pool  15  ins.  square  inside, 
with  sides  of  9  in.  brick-work  not  less  than  5  ft.  deep,  nnd  paved 
with  bricks  laid  flat ;  and  to  bed  over  the  same,  the  iron  grating 
so  as  to  suit  property  the  kennel  of  the  paving. 

3851.  To  form  to  the  drains,  twenty  stench-traps  set  in  Par- 
ker's cement  and  Thames  sfind  mixed  ti>s?ellier  in  equal  measures, 
each  trap  is  to  he  worth  al  least  twenty  shillings. 

(See  $  1007.) 

3852.  All  the  bricks  to  be  used  in  the  brick-work  (erccpl 
those  of  the  niiilm-fucinn*  and  jjauged  arches)  are  to  be  the  very 
best  new  approved  hard-liurnt  squaru  prey  s tock -I >rieks,  without 
any  admixture  of  soft  bricks,  jilacu-liricks,  slack!  >■ -burnt  bricks,  or 
other  inferior  bricks. 

3858.  The  whole  of  the  mortar  is  to  be  compounded  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third  part  by  admeasurement  of  the  very  best 
fresh-burnt  Dorking  stone  lime,  or  Lee's  Medway  grey  stoat 
lime,  and  two  third  parts  by  admeasurement  of  the  best  clean 
sharp  Thames  sand  ;  all  the  mortar  la  to  be  ground  in  s  proper 

3654.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  flushed  quite  full 
with  mortar  at  every  course  thereof,  and  is  to  be  effectually 
grouted  with  liquid  mortar  at  every  alternate  course  thereof,  great 
care  being  taken  that  the  facings  thereof  shall  not  be  stained. 

(See  $$  1010.  353—365.) 

S655.  To  strike  very  neatly  all  the  internal  joints  of  the  whole 
of  the  interior  brick-work,  and  to  lime-whiten  twine  with  Dorking 
stone  lime  the  same,  and  all  the  timbers  and  the  under-sides  of 
the  floors  and  the  undersides  of  the  onpbstered  roofs  of  all  the 
warehouse-buildings  eart-housos  and  stables  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  intended  establishment. 

(SesJ  1111.) 

(See  $$  1355,  3250,  3038,  8080—4.) 

(Soe$  1011.) 


HAPTER  XXXV1U. 


MASON.    (Sec  j§  265—295.) 

3656.  To  provide  Dud  bed  beneath  the  footings  of  all  the 
walla  us  shown  by  the  plan  No.  1,  two  complete  layers  of  York' 
shire  Mone  not  in  any  part  thereof  less  than  'i  ins.  thick,  and  of 
the  several  widths  figured  on  the  plan,  and  the  various  sections  ; 
\a  thereof  are  In  lie  laid  a;  Hoso  together  as  possible,  and 
s  than  10  ft.  superficial. 


e  thereof  is  to  contain 


<-•<•  Ytrfablre  3857.  To  put  under  each  of  the  (!G  piers  for  the  support  of 

miT-PHUuid*     '''e  B00<'  story-posts  of  the  warehouses,  also  under  each  of  the 
Muia.  piers    for  die   support   of  the   columns  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire 

stone  four  feet  square. 

bMHt  m-  3858.  To  put  in  the  party-walls  32  double  eorbeilles  to  sup-  ' 

h*»  port  the  ondi  of  the  girder*  composed  each  of  a  piece  of  granite 

square  curb  3  ft.  long  and  1'J  ins.  by  8  ins.  set  on  edge  and  with 
the  outer  lower  corners  rounded  off.  To  put  in  the  piu-ty-wrdU  lii 
double  eorbeilles  of  granite  -imihtr  to  those  last  described  for  the 
support  of  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roofs. 

To  put  in  the  walls  noit  the  two  principal  gateways  24  eor- 
beilles in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  last  described,  except  that 
they  are  each  to  support  only  one  girder,  and  are  to  Imj  only  I  ft. 
10  ins.  long. 

To  put  in  the  walls  last  described  12  granite  eorbeilles  each 
1  ft.  10  ins,  long  for  the  support  of  tho  tie-beauis  of  the  roofs 
finished  as  the  other  eorbeilles. 

Dfmlu  urn-  .1859.  To  put  in   the  brick-work  immediately  under  each  of 

r^ln.iuDj.      lne  y2  larger  eorbeilles  last  described,  in  order  to   prevent  the 

walls  from  splitting  by  the   burden  of  the  floors,  a  templet  of 

granite  square  curb  12  ins.  by  6  ins.  and  i  ft.  long;  and  to  put 

"mm  a  ft.  long,  under  the  36  smaller  eorbeilles  36  templets,  each  :1  ft.  long,  of 

granite  curb  the  same  as  (he  granite  templets  last  described. 

nktls.  3360.  To  provide  and  ili  a  plinth  without  boriuataliolnfi 

composed  of  the  best  Bramlcy-fall  stone  3  ft.  6  ins.  high  as  shown 
by  the  drawings  nil  along  the  whole  Western  or  principal  front  of 
tfie  buildings  next  the  plinth  is  to  he 

1  ft.  9  ins.  thick  along  the  projecting  centre  part  beneath  the 
large  pilasters  and  12  ins.  thick  at  the  wings  of  tin-  front,  and  is  to 
have  in  addition  all  (he  milres  and  returns  thereof  as  shown  by 
the  drawings  worked  out  of  the  solid  stone  ;  the  top  of  tho  plinth 
is  to  be  sunk  and  weathered  ;  all  the  joints  of  the  stone  are  to 
be  worked  quite  fairly  ;  each  of  the  said  joints  is  to  have 
therein  two  gun-metal  cramps  shaped  and  formed  thus  HH, weight 
16  oi.  avoirdu poise,  thoroughly  run  with  lead,  to  hold  (he  two 
stones  meeting  together  at  (he  joint,  and  to  clinch  behind  in  the 
brick-work  :  all  the  parts  of  the  plinth  whore  in  sight  are  to  be 
finished  very  neatly  in  manner  of  very  broad  channeled  tooled- 

*Mm^w*,  3B61.   To  provide  and  fin  the  twenty  window-cases  and  the 

front  door-case,  all  at  Ihe  lower  story  of  the  principal  or  Western 
front  of  the  buildings,  entirely  of  solid  T!  ram  ley-fell  stone,  of  the 
several  dimensions,  si-jntlin^.,  and  f  ,rm-  -lionn  by  the  elevations 


r ART  II. 

ud  detail  drawings,  the  jambs  thereof  set  with  Yorkshire  now 
pings  4  iua.  long  and  2\  Ins.  square  inserted  im  the  sills  sad  beads 
(or  Had  ptugi  of  gttifmctal,  at  the  cote  nay  U)M 

8862.  The  whole  of  the  stone  window-cases  and  the  frool 
door-case  are  to  bo  finished  where  in  sight  with  chan  nelled  tooM- 
work  to  correspond  with  the  plinth  beneath  them. 

3863.  Each  jamb  lintel  and  sill  of  the  window-cases  tod 
door-case  is  to  consist  of  no  more  than  one  piece  of  stone, 

Hsifcuthstvo  8864.  Toputrortheanpportoftliepieraof  thetwo|«ichal 

wij«/  archways  in  the  Western  front  of  the  building*  four  solid  sotan 

blocks  of  Aberdeen  granite,  each  thereof  to  finish  3  ft.  6  in.  lift 

,  3  ft.  5  ins.  wide  on  the  face,  and  2  ft.  7  ins.  deep ;  the  extend 

parti  within  view  of  each  of  the  granite  blocks  are  to  he  tods) 

S'te  fairly  all  over.and  each  block  It  to  have  two  Yorkshire  stoat 
gs  4  ins.  long  lot  thereinto,  and  also  into  the  pier-stone  abtst 
the  sane  (or  ttfigi  ofgwrmetal,  weight  4  o=.,  at  tie  cose  May  k> 

8865.  To  execute  the  two  principal  archways,  and  the  nisn 

supporting  the  same,  of  the  Western  front  of  the  buildings  wUatai 
best  Brnmlcy-fall  atone,  as  shown  by  the  several  drawings;  tbc 
jamb*  are  to  be  worked  ont  of  stone  in  courses  alternately  spam 
on  the  bed  2  ft.  4  ins.  by  2  ft.  7  in.,  end  alternately  of  the  msse 
length  and  breadth,  but  sown  away  feather-edged  at  the  back.  « 
as  to  save  stone,  and  to  bond  this  better  with  the  brickwork ;  Ae 
voussoii ■-  of  the  two  arches  are  to  lie  entirely  worked  out  of  solid 
square  stone;  each  horizontal  joint  in  the  piers  is  to  hare  two 
Yorkshire  stone  plnjjs  therein,  2|  ins.  square  and  4  ins.  long  (» 
gun-met  il  filugt,  at  the  case  mnt/  be,  ear/i  weight  4  m.),  everv  joint  is 
the  piei  ami  arches  is  to  have  a  plate  of  5  lb.  millcd-lcaJ  eiteod- 
inff  the  uhnlo  size  of  the  stone  cicept  to  within  2  ins.  of  the  out- 
side thereof. 

386(i,  The  archiH  and  piers  are  to  be  rusticated,  and  are  la 
be  finhh-.'<l  in  the  n.'ry  best  manner  as  shown  by  the  drawinp, 
with  rock-work  or Imrk-work  according  to  a  plaster  model  to ic 
furuishel  In  the  contractor  at  hi-  own  expense,  to  the  approbation 
of  the  architect,  but  in  I'm-iiMiiug  which  model  the  contractor  a 
not  expected  to  expend  more  than  the)  sum  of  li. 

id  3867.  To  provide  and  fix  ten  bases,  and  tea  capitals  for  the 

brick-pll.i.tcr-  ol'  the  Wc-tcrn  or  principal  front  of  the  building), 
wrought  as  shown  by  the  drawings  out  of  the  best  solid  Rramler- 
fall  stone,  finished  with  very  neat  small  channelled  tooled-wart 
over  their  whole  external  faces.  The  bases  are  to  be  each  ml 
out  of  stone  to  finish  5  ft.  2  in.  long-,  1  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  I  ft. 
°i  ins.  broad  on  the  lied  ;  the  capitals  are  to  be  cut  out  of  solid 
atone  to  finish  4  ft.  8  ins.  long,  2  ft.  4  ins.  high,  and  1  ft.  4  in. 
brood  on  the  bed. 

3SGH.  To  provide  and  tii  at  the  top  of  ihe  brick  fasciae  of  lbs 
architrn  i-,  above  the  pilasters  of  the  advanced  centre  of  the 
principal  lin/mlr  of  the  ImililiiiL-,  n  cuvettn  moulding  anil  tillpt. 
finished  with  channelled  tooled-work  to  the  profile  shown  by  the 
drawings   No.  ,  cut  out  of  solid   Bramley-fall  stone  to  hold 
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ig  3«o8.  Tit  provide  and  til  alt  along  the 

**   cipal  tiicadc  of  the  hui'  " 
moulding  last  described, 


scantling  8*  ins.  by  li  j  ins.,  jihig-g-eil  mid  chjnnelicd  with  lead,  and 
wiili  pn.jUT  iunL  top  and  «iiiiT-jointt  thereto  :  bom  of  the  stones 
of  this  moulding  ure  to  be  in  length  less  than  3  ft.,  and  the  I  wit 
angular  stones  ore  tu  have  sutKi-ieiit  additional  width  on  their  hods. 
so  as  to  rut  urn  hack  at  tin*  side?  without  joints  other  tlinn  ut  lhi> 
returning  inner  angles  of  the  w  ark. 

wings  of  the  prin- 
the  buildings,  so  as  to  rnngo  with  the  cavetto- 
id  (□  extend  from  the  architrave  over 
quit«  round  the  angles  of  the  Northern  and 
aoutnern  iroots  ut  the  priadpt]  binMlngV,  and  an  far  as  shown  by 
the  elevations,  the  ogee  mouJdiDg,  according  to  the  prolilc  sfivon 
bv  the  drawing  No.  .  cut  out  and  finished  on  the  face  with 

channelled  tooled-work,  from  linn  nicy -fall  stone,  scantling  10  ins. 
by  8  ins.,  no  piece  thereof  hiring  in  length  less  than  3  ft. 

3870.  To  put  over  the  moulding  tad  described,  a  sunk  wea- 
thered and  throated  fillet,  cut  out  of  solid  Brain  Icy -tall  stone, 
scantling  I  ft.  3i  ins.  by  10  ins.  ;   the  joins  therein  are   to  be 

plugged  and  i-h.iiiinILd  with  lead,  the  sunk  top  is  to  have  proper 
water-joints,  ami  all  I  he:  faces  of  the  work  within  rl»W  are  lo  be 
finished  with  neat  channelled  tooled-work. 

8871.  To  put  round  the  two  projecting  rhimnei -stacks  of  the 
"    Northern  front  of  the  buildings,  j.  'tune  fillet  or  a  hand  to  corre- 
spond with  thai  last  described,  but  having  only  0  ins.  bed. 

!  3872.  To  provide  and  lis  upon  (.lie  ogee  bed-moulding  over 

the  two  front  principal  gateways  ia  the  wings  of  the  Western 
facade  of  the  buildings,  n  plat-band  with  irmtnles  or  blocks  be- 
neath the  same,  worked  out  or  solid  Bnunley-full  stone  scantling 
I  It.  7  ins.  by  9  ins. ;  and  lo  put  over  the  blocks  a  coruua  and  a 
crown-moulding,  worked  out  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the 
blocks,  scantling  J  ft.  4  ins.  by  II  ins. :  this  entire  cornice  is  to 
ho  finished  with  neat  channelled  tooled-work  ;  the  upper  bed  of 
llie  stone- work  is  to  be  jointed  and  el  mum:  I  led  with  lead,  and  the 
top  thereof  is  to  be  sunk  out  of  the  solid  slone  with  proper  cur- 
rent, H  as  to  cast  the  wet  back  into  the  lead  gutters  of  the  roofs 
behind  the  same. 

•  3873.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  formation  of  the  great  cor- 

nice above  the  ten  pilasters  of  the  Western  or  principal  facade  of 
the  buildings,  the  following  stone-work : — 

3874.  An  ogee  bed-moulding  in  ull  respects  the  same  us  that 
JWBribed  for  the  cornices  over  the  wings  of  the  facade,  but 
wrought  out  of  Bramley-fall   solid   slone    scantling    1*2    ins.    by 


3875.  A  soflit  to  the  cornice  composed  of  the  best  hard  com- 
pile! weather-proof . 'I A-in.  Yorkshire  stone  ,  every  stone  of  the  said 
-. .til j  is  to  be  3  ft.  8  ins.  by  4  ft.  5  ins.,  and  is  lo  have  wrought 
lliercon  half  an  inch  current  each  way  into  the  cast-iron  inodiliou 
gutters  as  described  in  the  Smith's  work. 

3876.  A  t-rowu -moulding  with  proper  sunk  water-joints  eban- 


—Bed  and  ran  with  lead,  and  composed  of  Bramley-f*!!  stow 
Mantling  1-2  in*,  by  11  int.  wrought  out  to  the  profile  stum  by 
the  drawings,  and  finished  with  neat  channelled  tooling. 

8877.  To  finish  the  wings  and  the  other  pal*  of  the  Wild- 
ing* as  shown  by  the  drawing*,  with,  blocking*  of  Bramlej-oll 
atone  of  the  several  height*  and  scantling*  according  to  the  eW- 
tiooa  and  section*,  and  with  as  few  join*  aa  possible  :  each  jout 
therein  is  to  hare  at  the  beck  thereof  two  Terr  strong  104*. 
copper  cramp*  let  into  the  itooe-work,  and  coenptetelr  run  arc 
with  lead  :  all  the  blocking*  are  to  be  finished  oa  the  front*  a*i 
edge*  thereof  with  inooth  rubbed  work. 

8878.  To  provide  and  fix  upon  the  attic 
the  puWrade  of  the  principal  facade  of  the  ' 


.  I*  of  Bramley-fall  stone,  worked  according  to  the" drawings.  etc* 
out  of  one  piece  ;  the  two  angular  import  capital*  are  to  be  cast 
8  ft.  10i  ins.  long,  3  ft.  1  j  ins.  wide,  and  12  baa.  high ;  the  «f*t 
other  tonal  capitals  are  to  be  each  3  ft.  lO^hta.  long,  2  ft.  10  m 
wide,  and  12  in*,  high  t  the  tops  of  ell  the  import  capital*  tn  ■ 
be  sunk  out,  so  as  to  cart  the  wet  into  tho  gutter*  behind  the  sen*. 

8879.  To  put  on  the  plain  walling  between  the  ten  attic 
pilasters,  an  impost  moulding,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  cut  oet 
of  Brainlcy-fall  stone  12  in*,  wide,  5  in*,  high  in  front,  and  S  ha. 
high  at  the  back  thereof. 

3880.  To  nut  to  all  the  window*  of  the  one-pair  and  twoftt 
stories  of  the  Western  or  principal  front  of  the  buildings,  a*t- 
thereii  and  throated  sills  of  Kraniley-fall  stone  12  ins.  wide,  tj  w*. 
thick  i  ii  front,  and  2  ins.  thick  at  the  back  thereof,  and  to  put  U 
all  th<-  oilier  windows  and  blank  window-recesses  corresponding 
therev.ii It.  throughout  all  the  buildings  of  the  intended  establish- 
ment, sillMii  till  rrxpcctaii  those  last  described  but  only  8  ins.  wide. 

Each  of  the  sills  is  to  be  3  ins.  longer  than  the  opening  is 
which  it  is  placed, 

3881.  To  put  over  the  windows  of  the  ground-story  and  ods- 
pair  story  ail  along  such  parts  of  the  external  elevation*  as  tie 

various  ilrmvin^  so  exhibit,  string-courses  composed  of  granite 
curb  srantling  1:2  ins.  by  8  ins.  with  the  joints  and  external  f*ca 
and  soffits  thereof  tooled  fairly. 

Note. — The  elevations  show  the  manner  in  which  tba 
wood  lintels  over  the  gates  to  the  lower  warehouses  units 
with  and  appear  to  form  purls  of  thi1  string-courses. 

3882.  The   string-courses  along   the  projecting   masses  of 

buildhm  i-ontsining  the  principal  gateway*  ere  to  project  llin. 
aud  arc  to  be  weathered  i-in.  on  the  top  thereof,  and  throated  oa 

the  un.liT--i'.l'.'  ihrri'of:  thr  uther  -triii  ^-courses  are  to  be  set  flush 
with  tKi!  outer  race  of  the  brick-work. 

3883.  To  put  to  each  of  the  iron  doors  of  communication 
througli  the  party-walls,  a  rebated  liutol  6  ft.  6  ins.  long  of  par- 
rallel  £:.mifi'  ~(juai-t?  rurb  Vi  ins.  by  8  ins.  act  edgewise  and  dressed 
fairly,  a  sill  of  S-iu.  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  13  ins.  wide  and  5  ft. 
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iSte  ||  53—4  of 
4*€  Bnildinf-act.) 


Copingi  of  the 
northern  and 
southern  front*, 


9  ins.  long,  tooled  fairly  on  the  edges  thereof,  and  four  bond- 
stones  in  the  jambs  each  18  1119.  long,  0  ins.  high,  and  13  ins.  wide, 
of  Yorkshire  stone  tooled  all  over  where  in  view. 

3884.  {If  the  District-surveyor  construe  the  Building-ad 
literally,  he  mil  require  entire  door-cases  of  stone,  though  as 
bricks  in  general  resist  destruction  by  fire  better  than  stone,  the 
description  above  given  tvould  provide  for  a  More  exact  ful- 
filling of  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  which  is  fitr  the  jtrevention  of 
•fire.    This  method  has  been  allowed  by  a  District-surveyor,) 

3885.  To  provide  and  fix  all  along  the  parapets  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  fronts  of  the  Buildings,  and  to  all  the 
chimney-shafts,  breaks,  and  returns  of  the  advanced  masses  of 
building  in  the  same  fronts,  and  also  along  the  parajMJt  of  the 
office-building  adjoining  the  warehouse  copings 

of  Bramlev-iall  stone,  throated,  and  run  with  lead  ut  all  the  joints 
thereof;  the  copings  of  the  parapets  and  of  the  walls  between 
the  chimney-shafts  are  to  be  13  ins.  wide,  4  ins.  thick  in  front, 
and  2  ins.  thick  at  the  back  thereof ;  and  holes  arc  to  be  cut 
through  the  copings  for  the  chimncy-flucs ;  the  parts  of  the  copings 
running  across  the  bottoms  of  the  chimney-shafts  are  to  be  6  ins. 
wide,  4£  ins.  high,  and  sunk  on  the  top  so  as  to  show  4  ins.  wide  on 
the  face  ;  and  the  coping  of  each  chimney-shaft  is  to  be  in  a  sin- 
gle stone  5  ins.  thick,  and  projecting  2  ins.  every  way  beyond  the 
brick-work. 


Copings  to  the  3886.  To  cover  the  brick  modilion-cornices  of  the  parapets 

parapet*  with  mo-  all  round  the  principal  court,  with  coping  of  Brainier-roll  stone 
dllions  of  brick.      ,  ft    g  ing    widCj  4  jng     tjnck   jn   front>  %1  hls     thick   at"  thc    back 


8ee  Drawing  No. 


Other  copings. 


Granite  sills  to 
the  warehounea, 
cart- houses,  &c. 


Granite  sflis  to 
the  stables. 


*i-ln.  Yorkshire 
stone  paring  and 
granite  curb. 


thereof,  chamfered  in  front,  and  throated  at  both  back  and  front ; 
the  whole  of  this  coping  is  to  be  rubbed,  is  to  be  run  with  lead, 
and  is  to  have  two  lead  plugs  at  every  joint  therein. 

3887.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  tho  parajiets  of  the 
principal  buildings,  copings  of  Bramlcy-fall  stone  1  ft.  2  ins.  wide, 
4  ins.  thick  in  front,  2  ins.  thick  at  the  hack  thereof,  throated  at 
both  back  and  front,  channeled  and  run  with  lead,  and  with  two 
lead  plugs  at  every  joint  therein. 

All  the  copings  are  to  have  the  requisite  solid  quoin-stones, 
with  proper  mitred  sunk-work  thereto. 

3888.  To  put  along  the  fronts  of  all  the  cart-houses  and 
under  all  the  gates  of  the  lower  warehouses,  continuous  sills  of 
granite  square  parallel  curb  12  ins.  by  8  ins.  in  as  long  pieces  as 
possible  (none  less  than  4  ft.)  with  two  gun-metal  plugs  each 
weight  6  oz.  in  each  joint  run  with  lead. 

To  cut  out  in  the  granite  sills,  mortise-holes  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  plugs  intended  to  be  cast  at  the  bottoms  of  the  iron 
socket-bases. 

3889.  To  put  to  each  of  thc  stable-doorways,  a  sill  composed 
of  granite  curb  not  less  than  9  ins.  by  0  ins.  set  edge-wise,  and 
with  proper  mortise-holes  cut  therein  for  receiving  thc  ends  of 
the  door-pots. 

3890.  To  make  up,  consolidate,  and  prepare  to  proper  levels 
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iiiid,  »iid  tu  pave  nil  over  the  lower  Miry  nf 
n»M(a  piece  of  paving  to  nach  warphoiMc  ?i!  ftl>v  20fi. 
described  hereafter  lo  liu  cif  grnnito,  onlv  cscnjited)  with  iLn  hot 
tooled  Yorkshire  stone  not  leu  tlim  aj  "ins.  thick  hi  the  tliinnn* 
parte  thereof,  ntii]  laid  In  tlie  closest  possible  manner  in  wpdar 
roiir-pn  with  nil  the  joints  thereof  tooled  square  quit*  through 
(he  whole  thickness  of  every  stone  thereof. 

3801.  To  put  all  round  the  buildings  adjoining  to  the  jxW 
eipsl  court,  all  along  on  hoth  sides  of  thts  two  principal  front- 
entrance  gate-way*,  and  nlso  against  all  the  other  trails  and  b  tin 
other  situations  Man  disn  by  the  gruund-plau,  foot-way  paving 
■■'"'-  'Deluding  the  granite  curh,  but  of  greater 


width  where  ao  shown  hv  the  dritvrings  :  the  font-nay  pavhupi  aw 
to  consist  of  tooled  Yorkshire  stone  not  less  than  21*  ins.  thick  is 
any  part,  and  granite  paiallol  square  curb  12  ins.  by  S  ins.  wits 
circular  corners  according  to  the  plan  ;  all  the  joints  of  the  curt* 


and  pavings  ure  to  be  tooled  fairly  all  the  way  through  the  lliici- 
ness    of  the   stone,   and   are  lo   be  set  in  the    closest    ponuhlc 

•J"1  " 8B92.  To  provide  and  fix   in  the  curbs  of  all  the  foot-«jj 

pavings  throughout  all  the  intended  establishment,  two  smnitt 
spur-stones  opposite  to  each  of  the  gate-ways  of  every  lis* 
throughout  nil  the  buildings  against  which  the  foot-ways  are  In  be 
placed  :  each  of  the  spur-stones  is  to  lie  wrought  out  of  s  piece 
of  ixriniitc  \'i  ins.  square  ami  3  ft.  ;S  ins,  lung,  circular  upwards  from 
the  curb  in  which  it  is  to  he  set. 

Fvb'jtepnlnf  to  3893.   To   moke  up  with   hBdUU    dry  rubbish,  and  to  fin 

*"uu**'"n-   down  the  ground  unij  rubbish  hard  and  to  proper  currents  all  over 

Kri*. and tecs-    ille  "hole  area  of  the  stables,  of  the  cart-houses,  and  of  all  the 

worts.  .stulile-ynrds   ;iiul    nlbcc-Courts   nf  every   kind;  and    to    pare  ovrt 

every  part  of  the  ground  of  all  the  said  buildings  areas  courts  sad 

■pecee,  with  paving  of  the   best   C-in.  pebbles,  sorted  of  iiuifum 

sizes,  and  laid  upon  full  3  ins.  in  depth  of  tbe  best   rough  ballast 

fitted  together  dry  and  close  stone  to  slone,  without  intervals. 

except  where  from  tlie  corners  of  the  same  being  rounded  off 

they  will  not  unite  closely,  and  covered  over  on   the  top  frith 

FuhVient  screened  grand  to  work  into  the  smalt  spaces  which  will 

bo  left  in  the  pavement  after  the  same  is  set  as  closely  as  possible. 

All  the  pavings  ore  to  be  laid  to  such  currents  as  the  architect  may 

s-ln.imnit*  3894.  To  make    up,  consolidate,    and    prepare    the    ground1 

PHtng.  w-|tn  sllfgcjent  hufd  nibbish  ;    and   to  pave  with  the   very  best 

Aberdeen  granite  carriage-way  paving  6  ins.  in  depth  the  "whole ' 
area  between  the  footways  of  the  principal  court,  those  of  the 
two  principal  western  gateways,  and  ■  portion  of  12  ft.  wide  and 
So  ft.  long  adjoining  l'i  the  gateway  within  each  of  the  loser 
Warehouses,  upon  which  cart.-  may  back. 

3895.  The  whole  of  the  granite  carriage  way-paving  is  to  be 

U"l  '■■  •■••  h  .  -jrninu  »<   *hJ'  I-    i-\    •!■•    »'    ' I     lm-  irA.  upee 

full  3  ins.  in  depth  o  ft  lie  best  rough  I  ml  lust,  and  is  to  consist  of  stonet 
H'.'ll  dressed,  no  stone  thereof  eoriluiniiig  on  the  under  side  thereof 
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less  superficial  extent  than  two  thirds  of  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  upper  side  of  such  stone  ;  all  the  paving  is  to  be  laid  dry 
and  close  stone  to  stone,  and  when  viewed  and  approved  of  by  the 
architect  and  not  before,  is  to  be  covered  over  with  sufficient 
screened  gravel  to  be  left  to  work  into  the  joints  of  the  same. 

14-in.  Yorkshire  3896.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  of  the  counting- 

"JS?  £e"r,h,wld  houses  a  hearth  and  a  slab  of  2£-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving  18 
counting-house     }DS'  wide  ^d  16  ms«  longer  than  the  chimney-opening, 
chimneys. 

Chimney  pots.  3897.  To  provide  and  fix  in  Parker's  cement  twenty-eight 

ornamental  chimney-pots  according  to  the  drawings  No.  formed 
of  terra-cot  t a. 


Extra  stone- work.         3898.   To  provide  and  fix  under  the  contract  fifty  cubic 

feet  of  Bramley-fall  stone,  including  plain-work  and  setting  there- 
to ;  and  to  provide  and  lay  under  the  contract  also  five  hundred 
feet  superficial  of  new  2£-in.  Yorkshire  stone  paving  laid  in  regu- 
lar courses ;  which  extra  stone-work  is  to  be  used  in  such  additional 
works  as  the  architect  may  direct,  and  in  case  the  whole  or  any 
portion  thereof  should  not  be  directed  by  the  said  architect  to  be 
so  used,  the  value  thereof  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
the  consideration  of  the  contract  after  the  rate  of 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  Bramley-fall  stone,  and  after  the  rate  of 
for  every  superficial  foot  of  Yorkshire  stone  paving, 
including  the  workmanship  and  fixing  thereof. 


Quality  of  the 
•tone. 


Sundries,  labour, 
Ac 


Damage,  clean- 
ing, &c. 


3899.  The  whole  of  the  stone  to  be  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  contract  is  to  be  selected  of  the  very  best  quality 
free  from  shakes,  flaws,  vents,  veins,  stains,  metallic-ore,  and  every 
other  defect. 

3900.  To  provide  all  requisite  lead  for  the  water-joints,  jog- 
gles, and  other  joints  of  the  mason's  works  of  the  intended  new 
building. 

To  work  all  proper  and  requisite  fair-edges,  rebates,  back- 
joints,  joggles,  inortise-holes,  chaniferings,  throating*,  and  weather- 
ings ;  and  to  perform  to  the  mason's  work  all  the  other  labour 
and  workmanship  proper  and  necessary  to  mason's  work. 

3901.  To  take  out  all  defective  stones,  and  repair  as  shall  bo 
directed  by  the  architect  all  damage  which  may  occur  to  the 
mason's  work  of  every  kind  during  the  progress  of  the  works  and 
buildings  and  during  after  the  rendering  up  of  the  same 
as  complete. 

3902.  To  clean  oft'  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  stone- work  of 
every  kind  when  so  directed  by  the  architect  shortly  prior  to 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the  works  as  complete. 


Counter  slating. 


SLATER.    (Sec  §§  J4->— 3.) 

3903.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  roofs  over  the  warehouses 
stables  counting-houses  privies  and  all  the  other  intended  build- 
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PART  JJ. 


Pointing. 


Reparation. 


ings  of  the  establishment  (including  the  tops  and  the  sides  of 
all  the  dormer!)  thereof)  with  the  very  best  strong  countess  slates 
securely  nuiled  with  strong  copper  nails,  with  proper  bond  in  every 
|>ort  thereof,  and  with  cut  heading-courses  with  bond  thereto  the 
same  us  to  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

3004.  To  point  all  the  slating  on  the  inside  thereof  with  stose- 
lime  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

3905.  To  repair  all  damage  which  may  occur  to  the  stating 
during  the  progress  of  the  other  works  of  the  buildings  from  acci- 
dent or  other  cause,  and  finally  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  slating 
|>erfect  at  the  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  as  complete. 


MaU-iiuIk.  >V< . 


Timber  aiid«L-uIi>. 


(Vntrriiig. 


lA-iul  liinU-i. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  837—40.) 

390G.  To  provide  materials  for,  and  frame,  joint,  fix,  and 
execute  all  caqMjntcr's  work  and  joiner's  works  of  every  kind 
with  ironmongery  and  all  other  fittings  and  appertenances  of  the 
host  quality  complete  which  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  cam 
into  effect  and  to  finish  in  every  part  and  in  every  respect  aecord- 
inir  to  the  design,  and  to  render  the  intended  warehouses  and 
other  buildings  and  works  in  every  respect  finished  and  fit  for 
immediate  use  or  occupation. 

3JI07.  All  the  oak  timber  for  the  sills,  sleej>er$,  and  other 
works  is  to  be  of  the  best  description  of  English  growth  ;  all  the 
other  timber  requisite  for  the  thorough  completion  of  the  build- 
ings and  works  is  to  be  either  Dantzic  Riga  or  Memel  fir,  of  the 
very  best  quality.  All  the  floors  and  joiner's  works  are  to  Ihj  of 
the  best  yellow  Christiana  deal,  except  where  herein  otherwise 
directed. 

:}JM>8.  All  the  timbers  are  to  be  rut  out  jicrtectly  square  and 
tree  from  the  least  sap-wood  in  any  part  thereof,  and  also  from 
shakes  and  large  knots,  wauy  edges,  and  all  other  defects  what- 
soever. None  of  the  joists,  rafters,  ceiling-joists,  cradlings,  or 
ouarterings  intended  to  be  plastered  are  to  be  respectively  more 
than  12  ins.  apart  in  any  one  instance. 

:i!)09.    To  provide,  fix,  ease,  and  finally  remove  when  so 
directed  by  the  architect  for  the  time  being  of 
centering   and  turning  pieces  for  all   the  vaultings,  rough  and 
gauged  arches,  and  trimmers,  and  for  the  stone-work  of  the  two 
principal  gateways. 

3!H0.  To  case  up  all  the  stone-work,  and  the  angles  of  the 
brick  pilasters  fascias  and  quoins,  and  of  the  wood  post?,  and  all  the 
other  work*  of  every  kind  which  might  otherwise  recei\e  injury 
from   the  carrying  on  of  the  works  of  the  buildings. 

.SOIL  To  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work  of  the  several 
intended  buildings  the  following  fir  bond-timber  : — 
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Aood-bricks. 


Lintels.    (See  | 
1041.) 


Sundries. 


Two  tiers  round  each  story  of  all  the  warehouse- 
buildings. 

(Note.  That  each  of  the  party-walls  is  not  required  to 
have  more  than  two  tiers  of  bond-timber  therein  to  each 
story,  although  serving  two  adjoining  warehouses.) 

One  tier  in  each  story  of  the  cart-houses,  stables, 

lofts,  counting-houses,  and  other  office-buildings  of  the 

warehouses. 

All  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  when  cut  out  of  scantling  full 

4  ins.  by  2 1  ins.  and  is  to  be  in  the  greatest  possible  lengths, 

without  scarfings,  except  at  the  angles  of  the  buildings. 

3912.  To  put  in  the  brick-work  such  wood-bricks  only  as  are 
absolutely  requisite  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  lintels  and  for 
fixing  the  joiner's  works. 

3913.  To  put  fir  lintels  and  filling-in-lintels  where  requisite 
for  the  several  openings  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intended 
buildings,  each  hntel  is  to.  be  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  the 
drawings,  and  where  not  shown  thereby  the  scantling  is  to  be 
5£  ins.  by  the  width  of  the  brick-work,  and  the  length  18  ins. 
greater  than  the  clear  width  of  the  openings. 

3914.  To  fix  all  the  smith's  work  so  far  as  connected  with 
the  carpenter's  work. 

3915.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  templets,  blocks,  stops, 
linings,  casings,  fillets,  tilting-fillets,  rolls  for  lead,  furrings,  cra- 
dlings, backings,  grounds,  beads,  cappings,  keys,  clamps,  ledges, 
and  other  usual  and  appropriate  fittings  and  finishings  for  the 
carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work. 

39 16.  To  perform  all  needful  framing,  housing,  rebating, 
tonguing,  mitring,  dove-tailing,  planing,  beading,  grooving,  cham- 
fering, scribing,  and  all  other  work  and  labour  proper  to  the 
wood-work. 

3917.  To  provide  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require, 
all  rods,  moulds,  gauges,  rules,  laths,  and  trammels,  which  may 
be  nocessary  for  setting  out  and  for  adjusting  the  brick  pilasters 
and  the  several  other  works  ofrevery  kind  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings. 


Warehouse  floors 
throughout  the 
buildings. 


3918.  Fir  story-posts         

Oak  caps  to  ditto  3  ft.  long  with  splayed  ends  so  as  to 
be  cut  one  out  of  another  to  an  average  length  of 
^  it.  if  ins.    •••         ...         •••         ...         •••         ... 

Each  of  the  story-posts  over  the  vaulting  is  to  have  a 
templet-base  of  oak  similar  to  the  caps  last  de- 
scribed. 

(jirucrs     ■••         ...         •••         ...         •«.         •*•         ••■ 

Wall-plates  set  edgewise 

Joists         ...  ■••  ...  ...  •••  •••  •■• 

Trimming-joists  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Kough  floors  of  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap- 
wood,  rebated  and  filleted  with  wrought-iron  fillets 


Ins.        Int. 
8  by  8 

8  —  6 


12  —  8 
C  —  4 
9  —  2} 
9  —  3 
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•  l^-iu.  by  A  in.  on  the  underside  at  all  the  joints 

thereof. 
The  girders  oyer  the  two  principal  gateways  are  to  be 
sawn  down  the  middle  thereof  and  are  to  have 
cradling  as  shown  by  the  section  No. 

Floor* nf the  8919.  Plates  4—4 

hay-Ions.  TnUt«  ft  21 

Trimming-joists  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    8  —  3 

1  in.  yellow  deal  boarded-floors  listed  free  from  sap- 
wood. 

Fioon  of  the  hay-  3920.  Wall-plates   ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     4  — 4 

lofts  of  the  office-  Four  binders  over  the  heel-posts  of  the  stables  ...  12  —  4 

inpto'thc  ware^    Four  ditto  framed  into  the  breast-summers  of  the  cart- 

houae  No.     .  sheds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    12  —  6 

•fOlStS  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  H     ^~    am 

Trimming-joists ...         ...     5  —  2j 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarded-floors  listed  clear  of  sap-wood. 

Ground-floors  to  3921.  Fir  joists        4}  — 2 

holwHherVver    En?lish  oak  ■lepers         4J  —  3 

not" dlrec ted^to"    1  £-«»•  yellow  deal  floors  of  boards  sawn  down  the  middle 
be  framed.  thereof  and  listed  free  from  sap-wood  and  laid 

with  straight-joints. 

rrim-iii.ii  r.H.fs  3922.  Wall-plates  set  on  edge       ...  6  —  4 

^JXr^r'.-ur    <)ak  t'orbeilles 8  —  6 

f;u>M->  .-mi!  :Vv.:r    Tie-beams  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10  — 6 

mum  in.-M-.,  ui    Diagonal-ties  each  5  ft.  long  to  receive  the  hip-rafters  10  —  '2J 

Dragon-pieces  to  ditto  each  3  ft.  long  ...         ...         ...  10  —  2 

(Jiiccn-nosts  in  the  waists  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  at  the  head 

and  feet        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  6  —  7 

Principal  rafters  at  bottom  6  ins.  by  7  ins.  ditto  at  top  6  —  6 

»^ i r\i is         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  *4  ^— ™  o 

Collar-beams        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  6  —  71 

m 

Pole-plates  where  over  the  wall  ...         ...         ...     5  —  4 

I     III  llllS  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  at.  ...        ir.T      — ~      0j 

Mocks  under  the  purlins  each  18  ins.  long      ...         ...     7  —  4 

Common  rafters.. jt         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  34  —  - 

Ridges  and  hips  rounded  for  lead         ...         ...         ...   1^  —  8 

•{■  in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2i-ins.  wide 

IVmdiiig-joLsts       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     9  —  3 

Ceilinur-joists  spiked  in  one  length  (without  scarfing) 

beneath  the  binding-joists  ...         ...         ...         ...  2J  —  H 

Strong  fillets  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  ceiling-joists 

next  the  walls. 

I..H.NI.X,,  tin-  3923.  Wull-plates 4—4 

t!:r  1  \in  |>rifii'ii>al     '*aiicrs       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       4   ™ —  ** 

i;au'u.iy».  Ridges  and  hips  rounded  for  lead  ...     8  —  \\ 

Ceiling-joists        ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     5  —  '- 

;  in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2]-ins.  wide. 

n.or,.u-iiiu-  35)24.   Wall-plate 4  —  4 

!uru5iv:«id     T™  tie-beams 9-3 
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ners. 


era. 


•  •■ 

•  ■• 

6  —  2J 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

6  —  2 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

5  —  2J 

•    • 

«■• 

8—1* 

Im.     Ins. 

Angle-ties  each  5  ft.  long         

Dragon-pieces  to  ditto  each  3  ft.  long  ... 
naiicrs     ■••         •••         ...         ...         ... 

Ridge  and  hips  rounded  for  lead 

J  in.  yellow  deal  slate-battens  2£-ins.  wide. 

3925.  To  put  over  each  of  the  principal  warehouse-buildings 
a  dormer  complete  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  with  quarters  8  J -ins. 
bv  24-ins.,  rafters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.,  ridge  6  ins.  by  1  in.,  slate-battens 
all  over,  }  in.  boards  lOJ-ins.  wide  all  round  to  receive  the  lead 
flashings,  }  in.  proper  lodged  internal  and  external  trap-doors  hung 
with  strong  hinges  and  fastenings  and  with  all  requisite  stops 
linings  and  appertenances  complete. 

3926.  To  fit  up  all  the  roofs  (not  hereinafter  described  to 
have  iron  gutters)  with  1  in.  yellow  deal  gutter-boards  and  bearers 
clear  of  sap-wood,  laid  to  a  current  not  less  than  1  A-in.  to  every 
10  ft.  in  length,  and  with  2^-in.  rebated  drips  in  the  situations 
shown  by  the  plans,  and  where  the  drips  are  not  3hown  they  are 
not  to  be  more  than  16  ft.  apart.  The  gutter-bottoms  are  to  be 
in  no  instance  less  than  10  ins.  wide  in  the  very  narrowest  pari 
thereof.  To  put  to  all  the  gutters  which  may  so  require  J  in. 
lear-boards  full  lOJ-ins.  wide.  A  cess-pool  is  to  be  formed  iu  the 
gutter  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  rain-water-pipes. 

,*t  summers,  3927.  To  put  to  the  fronts  of  all  the  cart-sheds  fir  wrought 

c,  &c.  to  cart,  and  framed  breast-summers,  scantling  12  ins.  by  12  ins.  fir  wrought 

**  and  framed  posts,  6  ins.  by  12  ins.,  and  wrought,  framed,  and 

shaped  fir  corbeillc-lemplcts,  of  the  lengths  shown  by  the  drawings. 


;■  to  the  two 

aipat 

inccs. 


3928.  To  construct  and  hang  complete,  two  pairs  of  folding- 
gates  to  the  principal  Western  entrances  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, to  hold  34  ins.  thick  when  finished,  with  styles  rails  and 
muntins  of  1  in.  deal,  and  3  in.  deal  in  two  thicknesses,  secured 
together  by  nuts  and  screws  with  ornamental  "heads,  1  in.  deal 
braces,  1  in.  deal  panels  bead-flush  at  the  back,  and  mouldings, 
margins  and  capping  according  to  the  profiles. 

Each  pair  of  gates  is  to  have  hinges  and  fastenings,  value  12/. 
exclusive  of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof. 


hi  on  the 
,nditory 
inn  into  tho 
*Iiou«es. 


;>-hoIc  door- 
■  in  the 
tern  front. 


Int.       Ins. 

3929.  Fir  wrought  framed  and  rebated  heads, 

each  10  ft.  long...         12  by  14 

Fir  wrought  framed  and  rebated  jiosts  let  at  bot- 
tom into  the  iron  sockets         ...         ...         ...         ...      4J  —    9 

Folding  gates  hung  complete  with  2-in.  deal  framed 
margins,  and  1  in.  deal  braces,  filled  in  with  1  in. 
tougued  and  beaded  battens,  each  pair  of  gates  is  to 
be  hung  with  hinges  and  fastenings  value  5/.  exclusive 
of  the  hanging  and  fixing  thereof. 

3930.  Folding  2.J  in.  deal  moulded-doors,  with  1*  in.  beaded- 
panels  according  to  the  drawings  (or  1  \  in.  batten-doors,  as  the 
case  may  be),  hung  complete  in  projier  rebated  frames,  with  fir 
posts  6  ins.  by  6  ins.,  heads  of  2J  ins.  deal,  fixed  under  the  wall- 

9 
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Loop-hole  door- 
way* to  mil  the 
remainder  of  the 
building. 


External  door- 
way* of  the 
warehouses. 


Ruble  door-  ways. 


plate,  and  oak-framed  mitred  moulded  and  funk  sills  16  ins.  by 
8J  ins. 

8931 .  Folding  1  £  in.  deal,  proper  strongly  lodged  and  braced 
doors,  hung  complete  in  proper  rebated  fir  frames  5  ins.  by  dins* 
with  oak-framed  mitred  moulded  and  sunk  sills,  those  of  them  to 
the  lower  doors  to  be  scantling  12  ins.  by  8j  ins.,  and  those  to 
the  upper  doors  to  be  scantling  8  ins.  by  3}  ins. 

To  put  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  loop-hole  doors 
1 J  in.  moulded  paneling,  as  shown  by  the  drawings. 

Each  pair  of  loop-hole  doors,  of  every  kind  throughout  the 
premises,  is  to  have  hinges  and  fastenings  value  25#.  exclusive  of 
the  fastening  and  hanging  thereof. 

3932.  To  fit  up  all  the  external  doorways  on  the  ground 
story  of  the  warehouses,  with  fir  proper  door-cases,  5  ins.  by  4  ins., 
with  oak  sills  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  tongued  beaded  aud  braced 
doors  filled  in  with  1  in.  battens ;  each  door  is  to  be  hung  with 
hinges  and  fastenings,  value  20*.  exclusive  of  the  fixing  and 
hanging  thereof,  and  is  to  have  a  tir  transom  4  ins.  by  3  ins.  with 
a  2-i n.  bevil-bar  fan-light  over  the  some. 

3933.  To  fit  up  oil  the  stable-door-ways,  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  buildings,  with  fir  proper  door-cases,  scantling 
5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  let  at  bottom  into  the  granite  sills,  with  a  niece  of 
4  lh.  milled-lead  in  each  mortise-hole  dressed  up  6  in.  all  round 
the  foot  of  each  door-post,  and  1  j-  in.  proper  lodged  and  braced 
doors,  hung  complete  with  hinges  and  fastenings  to  each  door- 
wav,  value  15*.,  exclusive  of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof;  each 
stable  door-way  is  to  have  a  transom  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  iron-bars 
1  in.  square  placed  diagonally  not  more  than  4  ins.  apart,  reaching 
from  the  transom  to  the  head  of  the  door-case. 

3934.  To  fit  up  all  the  door-ways  of  the  hay-lofts  with  \ln. 
deal  ploughed  tongued  and  beaded  ledged  doors  hung  complete  in 
fir  proper  door-cases  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  oak  sunk  sills  10J  ins. 
by  2j  ins.  with  hinges  and  fastenings  to  each  value  10*.  exclusive 
of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof. 

Entrance  gates  to  3935.  To  put  to  each  of  the  private  yards  or  office-courts  a 

the  private  yards.  pajr  0f  ij.  jn>  (jeai  ploughed  tongued  beaded  ledged  and  braced 
gates,  with  moulded  capnings,  and  hung  with  hinges  and  fastenings 
complete  (value  £3  exclusive  of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof)  to 
a  pair  of  English  oak  wrought  and  rebated  posts  9  ins.  square  and 
12  ft.  long  with  an  oak  weathered  and  throated  capping  and  3 
spurs  of  English  oak  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  and  3  ft.  long  to  each  post 
the  posts  are  also  to  be  secured  by  an  oak  sill  9  ins.  by  6  ins. 


Hay-loft  door- 
ways. 


Entrance  next 


3936.  To  provide  and  hang  complete  a  pair  of  folding-gat^ 
flush  on  both  sides,  with  2-in.  framed  tongued  and  beaded  style 
and  rails,  1  i-in.  braces,  and  1^-in.  hack  middle  rails,  filled  in  wif 
two  thicknesses  of  tongued  and  beaded  battens,  and  finished  c 
the  top  with  moulded  and  grooved  capping. 

To  provide  and  hang  complete,  two  doors  for  the  side  po 
terns,  corrcs])onding  in  description  with  the  centre  gates,  and  wi* 
fir  proper  circular  headed  door-cases  scantling  <>  ins.  by  5  ins. 

Tne  centre  pair  of  gates  and  the  two  side  postern-doors  *1 
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ttinga. 


to  have  hinges  and  fastenings  of  the  total  value  of  .£10  exclusive 
of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof. 

in.  square  3987.  To  fit  up  all  the  doors  of  every  kind  to  every  part  of 

amed  doors  and  ^  the  inte^ed  buildings  throughout  the  whole  establishment 
where  not  otherwise  shown  by  the  drawings  or  otherwise  directed 
by  this  specification,  with  four-panel  doors  with  2-in.  deal  styles 
rails  and  muntins  and  }-in.  deal  panels  ;  each  door  is  to  be  hung  with 
hinges  and  fastenings  of  the  average  value  of  twelve  shillings  ex- 
clusive of  the  fixing  and  hanging  thereof,  in  l£-in.  single-rebated 
linings,  with  mouldings  round  the  same  to  form  architraves. 


harnfered-bar 
ishes  and 


3938.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  of  every 
kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the  buildings  (except  those  in  the 
West  front  to  the  lower  warehouses  which  are  intended  to  have 
iron  sashes)  with  2-in.  deal  chamfered-bar  sashes  double  hung  with 
large  patent  spring  fastenings  in  deal  cased-frames  with  English 
oak  double-sunk  sills. 

oardedand  3939.  To  inclose  the  stair-cases  of  the   warehouses  with 

raced  partitions.  boarded  ^j  braced  partitions,  consisting  of  2-in.  yellow  deal  and 
1-in.  yellow  deal,  with  framed  heads  and  3olid  rebates  for  the 
doors.  The  partition  round  each  stair-case  which  has  no  external 
window  thereto  is  to  be  framed  with  a  charafered-bar  sash  4  ft. 
square  therein  at  each  story. 

To  put  in  and  about  the  various  parts  of  the  intended  build- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  drawings,  the  requisite  partitions  with  styles 
raus  and  muntins  of  2-in.  deal,  and  panels  of  j-in.  deal  where  any 
other  description  of  partitions  are  not  shown  by  the  drawings  or 
are  directed  by  this  specification. 

rnare  skirtings.  3940.   To  put  to  all  the  counting-houses  }-in.  deal  square 

skirtings  8  ins.  high  plugged  to  the  wall3. 


Tarehouse 


aWe-fittinfs, 


3941.  To  construct  stair-cases  to  all  the  warehouses  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings,  with  lj-in.  deal  treads  and  landings,  l|-in. 
deal  risers,  l£-in.  deal  string-boards  and  wall-strings,  very  strong 
bracketed  fir  carriages,  framed  and  chamfered  newels  3  J-ins.  square, 
framed  and  rounded  hand-rails  3  ins.  by  3  ins.,  with  diagonal 
braces  2  ins.  square  instead  of  balusters,  and  all  requisite  linings 
furrings  blocks  and  other  fittings  complete. 

8942.  To  fit  up  all  the  stables  of  every  kind  throughout  the 
intended  buildings  of  the  establishment,  with  1  J-in.  tongued  man- 
gers with  oak  grooved  and  rounded  top-rail  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and 
all  requisite  brackets  bearers  roanger-rings  and  other  proper  fit- 
tings. 

To  put  to  the  loose-box-stable,  a  fir  rounded  moveable  stall- 
bar  4  ins.  by  24-  ins.  hung  with  a  strong  iron  chain  and  proper 
hooks  and  staples  thereto  complete  ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  other 
stables  throughout  the  buildings  IJ-in.  ploughed  tongued  and 
beaded  stall-boards,  with  2$-in.  oak  grooved  bottom-rails  9  ins. 
high,  oak  grooved  and  rounded  top-rails  4  ins.  by  8  ins.,  and  I  J-in. 
deal  rounded  middle-rails  6  ins.  wide. 

To  put  for  each  stall  and  for  each  horse  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  stabling  a  large  full-sized  cast-iron  hay-rack  fixed 
complete. 

4  n— 641 


3943.  To  til  up  the  best  privies,  whh  14- 
risers  with  strong  bearers,  14-in.  deal  clamped 
frames,  S-m.  bran  hinges,  (-in,  deal  durtrag  44  ins.'  wide  *> 
Mb,  J-in.  deal  skirting  6  ins.  wide  round  the  floors,  and  H-ia. 
jellcw  deal  floor*  on  fir  joist*  4)  in*,  by  I  in.,  and  oak  ileepsi 
4J.  ins.  by  3  ins. 

3944.  To  fit  up  the  privies  for  the  labourer*  at  tbe 

with  "2-in.  deal  grooved  and  tongned  Iroab 
capped  with  grooved  and  rounded  oak  4-  ins.  by  3  in*. 


3945.  To  perform  to  the  whole  of  the  w 


and  premise*  au  such  carpenter'*  work  and  joiner'*  work  a*  aar 
be  accessary  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


Wnnght-lm  3946.  To  put  to  each  of  the   fire-places  throughout  all  ir.v 

Bhlninejr  tan,       intended  buildings,  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar  2J  ins.  bv  I  a.; 

eacli  i>f  tin;  chimney -bars  is  to  have  proper  corking*  at  trie  emu 

thereof. 

Bttmip  troni,  *c.  3947.   To  put  to  each  of  the  queen-posts  of  all  the  trusses  ui 

to  the  Mob.  return-trusses  of  all  the  eleven  principal  roolaover  the  warehootH, 

a  stirrup  turned  up  out  of  a  piece  of  wrought -iron  21  ins.  bv  j  in- 

and   6  ft.  6  ins.  long,   with  two  bolts,  and  with   keyed  wedgw 

thereto  complete. 

Bala  to  the  mi  3948.  To   put   through   the  foot  of  each   of  tbe   principal 

of  u»  principals,   rafter  „f  the  trusses,  and  through  each  end  of  the  tie-beam  w- 

nealli  (he  principal  rafter,  a  J  in.  bolt  of  wrought-iron,  with  i   " 

and  withe?  thereto  complete. 

cm  iron  heel-  3949.  To  put  in  tbe  stables,  eleven  cast-iron  heel-posts  4): 

P°"*'  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  S3  ins.  diameter  at  the  top.  <rilb 

plate  haw  to  be  laid  flush  with  the  pavings,  equal  in  substance  to 
8  ins.  square  liy  1  \  in.,  each  lu-d-post  is  to  be  cast  with  *  grooi* 
to  receive  tbe  end  of  the  stall-board. 


™>  3950.  To  provide  aud  fii  in  the  cornice  over  the  Tuscan 

'rHitnu?   pilastraile,  of  the  centre-piece  of  the  principal  or  Western  farad* 

rc-iil«e     of  tin-  linililiri'_"::,  dvi-iiiv-iiL'lii  miidilions  as  shown  by  the  tlrawinz*. 

rincipoi     cg3t  noi[ow.  ]i^e  (rough's,  with  proper  currents  to  convey-  the  net 

from  tlie  projection  of  the  cornice  quite  back  into  the  gutters  of 

the  rool'i  nf  the  warehouses,  each  of  the  niodilions  is  to  be  carricl 

bacl,  ln.'vrniil  tin'  inside  1.1  llio  brick-work,  in  r>rder  It'  c-hiiiiIitc"'-'* 

and  to  give  the  projecting  cornice  all  possible  support. 

"he  3951.  To  provide  and  fi*  to  each  of  the  eighteen  lower  West 
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window!  of  the  front  warehouses,  a  cast-iron  sash  according  t< 
drawing  No. 

«m>.   (So  iron   bases  for  the  story-posta  of  the  ware- 

I  itaa.)  houses,  according  to  the  drawing  No. 

HcM-imi  9963.  To  provide  and  fix  twenty-six  cast- 

nkeu  ^ib?u     iron  sockets  for  the  lower  ends  of  the  gate-    ._ 
Cnr««haiu«.  posts  of  the  warehouses  on  the  ground-story, 

according  to  the  drawing  No,  *2Chat» 

i.  Bids  of  the  iockm. 
is  ™i-Lron  3954.  To  provide  and  fix  sixteen  cast-/'  Montee  hi  the  [n«r- 

■«'«■  ■»  **      iron  sockets  for  the  feet  of  the  gate-posts  of      Bon  " ,he  Umb"- 
CrT-ihedi.0  tne  cart-eheds,  according  to  the  drawing  No. 

Coring*  to  dang-  8955.  To  put  all  along  over  each  of  the  dung-pit  breast-walla, 

pit  nUi.  a  coping  of  cast-iron,  not  less  than  half-an-inch  in  thickness  in 

every  part  thereof. 

WmunhMrai  9956.  To  provide  and  fii  in  the  party-walls,  No.  pairs 

JjJJJ™  5jjf  of  wrought-iron   folding-doors   of  the   very^  best  quality,  made 

(Cui-iroTi  ii  no.  according  to  the  drawing  No.  ,  and  with  hinges  and  fasten- 

lUa.Ri  bj  tbe  ings   complete,   each  pair  of  doors  with  the  fittings  and  fixing 

»uiwi»g~t.>  thereof  to  be  in  value  not  lest  than  25/. 

Onihr-baie  3957.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  paving  of  the  courts  tweuty- 

*!»*">*»■  four  cast-iron  gully-hole  gratings,  each  in  weight  not  less  than 

2  cwt. 

so  cut.  of  cui-  8956.  To  provide  under   the  contract  20  ewt.   of  iron,  in 

5"  ™d  *J  gJJ*>    auch  cast-work,  and  20  cwt.  of  wrought-iron  in  such  ties   bolts 

tie* *c*ta  stirrups  and  other  wrought-iron- work,  with  fixing  complete,  as  the 

addition.  architect  may  direct ;  the  value  of  the  whole,  or  of  such  part  of  the 

(8c*  |  no*.)         cast-iron,  and  of  the  wrought-iron  so  provided,  is  however  to  be 

deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract,  if 

not  by  the  architect  directed  to  be  used,  after  the  rale  of 

per  cwt.  for  every  cwt.  of  cast-iron,  and  at  the  rate  of  per 

lb.  for  every  lb.  of  wrought-iron,  including  the  fixing  thereto. 

Putins,  a*.  3959.  The  smith  is  to  have  made,  and  is  to  provide  all  requisite' 

patterns  for  the  execution  of  the  cast-iron-work  and  smith's- work, 
to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  for  the  time  being  of 
and  he  is  to  file,  chip,  clean  off,  fit  up,  and  render  complete  all  the 
cast-iron  work  of  every  kind. 


PLUMBER. 

•lib.  muted- hid  3960.  Tolay  all  the  gutter-boards  (to  be  prepared  as  described 

*u**«».  in  the  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  workl  throughout  the  whole 

of  the  intended  buildings  with   mil led-leoo  weight  6j-Ibs.  to  the 
foot  superficial,  lapped  sufficiently  at  all  the  drips  and  rolls,  and 
turned  up  on  each  side  so  as  to  meet  a  line  drawn  5  ins.  in  perpen- 
dicular height  above  the  gutter-bottoms, 
in! 


a 


3961.  To  put  over  each  of  the  rain- water-pipes  ■  very  strong 
hemispherical  lead  rose  to  prevent  stoppage  of  water. 

1  3962,  To  by  all  ihe  valleys  with  milled-lead  6  j  lbs.  10  dw 

fool  superficial  not  less  than  20  ins.  wide. 

•  lk  mfllrt  l»il  3963.  To  put  flashing*  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  a  ins.  vide  ID  ill 

nailing!.  the  glitters  on  the  sides  thereof  nest   Ihe  li rick-work,  »nd  also 

over  the  pole-plates  and  gutter-plates  of  all  the  parallel  gutten. 

i  ib.  nnii-.-.i  i-.j  3961.  To  cover  all  the  hips  and   ridges   throughout  alt  tin 

lull,,  tiii*  mi'i      intended  buildings  with  milled-lcad  weight  four  pounds  to  the  fix* 
"°ec*'  superficial  and  16  ins.  wide  properly  dressed  round  the  rolls,  aid 

secured  by  lead-headed  nails. 

i  lb.  uiUl«d-l**l  3965.  To  put  to  all  the  parte  of  the  roofs  which  rake  against 

.icy. aching.,       brick-work  of  any  kind  throughout  all  the  building;  5  lb.  milled- 
lead  step-flashings  of  an  average  width  not  less  than  16  bis. 

Fi»«u.Mo»  39G6-  To  put  from  each  of  the  front  atone  cornices  over  tar 

mulct.  two  principal  gateways,  a  strong  3-in.  lead  pipe   to  convey  tb* 

water  from  the  sunk  top  of  the  cornice  back  into  the  lead  gntWt 

behind  the  same. 

Somnn.  3967.  To  cover  the  ridges  of  all  t  lie  dorm  era  with  4  lb.  milleoV 

lead  16  ins.  wide,  and   to  put  oil  round  the  four  sides  of  escl 
dormer  5  lb.  milled-lead  flashings  15  ins.  average  width, 

luinmitr  pipu.  3968.  To  provide  and  fix  the  following  complete  stacks  of 

(Set  i  hoi. i         cast-iron  rain-water-pipes  with  beads  and  shoes  leading  into  the 
funnels  of  the  drains  : — 

Seven  complete  stacks  to  the  otbee-b  ml  dings  4  Ins.  bore. 
One  complete  stack  to  the  office-buildings  5  ins.  bore. 
Four  complete  stacks  to  the  principal  buildings  6  ins.  bore. 

4  in.  cut-iron  3969.  To  put  round  all  the  eaves  of  all  the  buildings  through- 

rmici'guiicn.      out  the  whole  of  the  establishment,  which  are  not  intended  to 

have  leaded  gutters,  4  in.  cast-iron  eaves'-guttera,  securely  fixed 

with  strong  brackets  to  proper  currents,  and  with    the  joints 

thereof  set  in  white-lead. 

■scat,  willed-  3970.  To  provide  under  the  contract,  ten  hundred  weight  of 

ir«i  labour,  sr.  uiillcd-lcad,  including  the  labour  of  laying,  and  all  materials  coat- 
*s™*i  Hti  i  plctc,  lo  be  used  in  such  extra  works  as  the  architect  may  direct 
to  bo  done,  the  value  of  such  portion  thereof  as  may  not  be 
directed  to  be  used,  is  however  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  consideration  of  the  contract,  after  the  rate  of 
per  hundred  weight. 
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PAINTER. 


5  timet  In  oil  to 
iron-work. 


4  times  in  oil  to 
wood- works,  && 


Preparation, 
•tapping ,  knot- 
ting, &c. 


3971.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 
iron-work  of  every  kind  of  the  intended  buildings  and  works  of 
the  whole  establishment ;  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  to  the 
whole  of  the  iron-work  are  to  be  done  with  red-lead  colour. 

8972.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  in- 
ternal and  external  wood-works  and  other  wood-works  of  every 
kind  usually  painted  of  the  buildings  and  of  their  fittings  and 
appertenances  throughout  the  whole  of  the  establishment. 

No  part  of  the  timbers  of  the  floors  and  roofs  of  any  of  the 
buildings  are  required  to  be  painted. 

3973.  The  whole  of  the  works  of  every  kind  intended  to  be 
painted  are  to  be  properly  prepared,  pumiced  smooth,  stopped, 
and  knotted ;  all  the  iron-work  is  to  have  the  rust  which  may 
come  thereon  removed  effectually  by  scraping  and  burning  the 
same  before  the  paint  is  laid  thereon. 


3rd  glass. 


GLAZIER. 


3974.  To  glaze  all  the  windows  and  lights  of  the  warehouses 
and  of  the  remainder  of  all  the  other  intended  buildings  of  every 
kind  of  the  whole  establishment,  with  good  third  Newcastle  crown 
glass. 

3975.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 
bradded,  and  back-puttied  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  glass  throughout 
all  the  buildings  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect  in  every  respect 
at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  whole  establishment  as  complete. 


PART  IL 
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Specification  of  the  Artificers'  works  to  be  done  m  the  erection  of  a  Waie- 

HOUBE-BUILDING    ONE     STORY      HIGH,     AND    CLOSELY    SURROUNDED    BY    OTHEB. 

buildings,  on  part  of  the  premises  situate  and  adjourns]  fc> 

,  and  for  the  performance  of  other  works  therewith  connected- 

( Insert  here  Bit  of  the  Working-drawing*,  tee  $  966.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 


Notice  Arc.  to  the  Dittrict-aur- 
veyor,  &c.    (By  the  8  I  of  the  Lon- 
don Building-act,  warehouses 
from  13  ft.  to  22  ft.  high  from  the 
ground  to  the  parapets  and  not 
more  than  two  stories  high  above 
around  are  constituted  of  the  3rd 
rate,  and  by  53  §-0/  the  same  Act 
warehouses  are  limited  in  extent 
to  35  squares  of  building  on  the 
ground  plan  thereof,  but'ware- 
houses  may  communicate  together 
by  wrought-iron  doors  in  stone 
door-cases.) 


3976.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  the 
quisite  notice  for  the  erection  of  a  third-rate  buil 
ing ;  to  give  to  all  the  other  proper  officers  tht^ 
requisite  official  notices,  to  obtain  all  requisite  official 
licenses  for  the  building,  and  to  pay  to  all  public 
officers  their  proper  official  fees  due  in  respect 
the  intended  buildings  and  works. 


Digging,  &c. 


Taking  down 
and  repairing. 


3977.  To  remove  from  the  site  of  the  intended  works,  all  the 
old  materials  and  rubbish  now  lying  thereon.  To  excavate  and 
level  the  ground  as  may  be  found  requisite  in  order  to  execute 
the  brick-work  and  otherwise  to  complete  the  building  according 
to  the  design  and  drawings  thereof ;  and  to  cart  away  from  the  pre- 
mises all  the  superfluous  ground  earth  rubbish  and  refuse  mate- 
rials, and  to  leave  the  premises  finally  clear  therefrom. 

3978.  To  take  down  the  old  privy  and  the  shed  and  the 
walling  behind  the  house  No.  as  far  as  may  be 
requisite  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  intended  works. 

3979.  To  take  down  to  one  level  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of 
the  premises  next  other  premises  situate  in  ;  to 
cut  out  and  remove  from  the  same  walling  all  the  defective  parts 
thereof ;  to  repair  and  stop  with  sound  stock-bricks  all  the  holes 
and  defects  in  the  same  walling  ;  and  to  rake  out  and  point  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  all  the  remainder  of  the  same  walling. 


Wail  next 


3980.  To  take  down  the  walling  next  as 
low  as  the  public  paving  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  walling,  and 
to  rebuild  the  said  walling  with  new  brick-work  10  ft.  in  height 
and  9  ins.  thick,  extending  from  the  back  front  of  the  house  No. 

quite  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the  site  of  the 
intended  new  buddings. 

3981.  To  take  down  the  wing-wall  at  present  over  the  gate- 
way entering  upon  the  site  of  the  intended  buildings  ;  and  to  re- 
pair, stop,  rake  out  the  mortar  from  the  joints  thereof  J  in.  deep, 
and  point  in  a  workmanlike  manner  the  whole  of  the  old  ware- 

10 
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General  brick- 
work. 


Arches,  &r. 


Chimney. 


Catting,  &c. 


Bedding,  fcc. 


house-wall  adjoining  to  the  northern  side  of  the  site  of  the  in- 
tended new  buildings. 

8982.  To  execute  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  manner,  all 
brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the  in- 
tended buildings  and  works  according  to  the  drawings,  and  so  as 
to  render  the  said  buildings  and  works  complete  in  every  respect. 

3983.  To  turn  rough  .arches  where  requisite  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  intended  buildings  ;  to  put  to  the  external  openings 
of  the  brick-work  axed  arches  tuck-pointed. 

3984.  To  erect  from  the  foundation  of  the  new  warehouse, 
and  in  the  situation  shown  by  the  plans,  a  flue  with  an  external 
shaft  carried  up  3  ft.  high  above  the  old  wall  against  which  the 
same,  is  to  be  built,  finished  with  salient-course  6  ins.  high,  and  a 
first-sized  chimney-pot  set  in  and  flanched  round  with  plain-tiles, 
with  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures  ;  to  parget  and  core  properly  the  inside  of  the  said  flue ; 
and  to  secure  to  the  old  building  the  shaft  of  the  said  flue  by 
means  of  two  strong  girths  or  ties  of  wrought-iron,  through  which 
the  chimney  may  subside,  each  weight  14  lbs.  at  the  least,  and 
with  their  ends  carried  through  the  old  wall,  and  secured  from 
drawing  out  of  the  same  by  a  nut  and  a  washer  of  wrought-iron 
upon  each  end  of  each  iron  tie. 

3985.  To  perform  such  cutting  to  the  brick-work  as  may  be 
necessary ;  and  to  cut  and  parget  perpendicular  indents  in  the  old 
brick-work  wherever  may  be  requisite  for  receiving  the  intended 
new  work. 

(See  $  999.) 


Brick  piers  under  3986.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  ground- 

the  sleepers.         flooring  of  the  intended  warehouse,  brick  piers  not  more  than 

3  ft.  apart,  each  consisting  of  one  course  of  brick-work  13£  ins. 

square  and  two  courses  of  brick-work  9  ins.  square. 


Old  privy. 


Drainage. 


Work  In  Parker's 
cement. 


3987.  To  alter  as  shown  by  the  plan,  the  entrance  into  the 
old  privy  by  the  north-west  corner  of  the  intended  new  buildings, 
and  to  repair  thoroughly  and  make  good  the  brick-work  there- 
with connected. 

3988.  To  open,  cleanse,  repair  thoroughly,  and  make  good 
all  the  drains  ana  water-courses  at  present  upon  the  site  of  the 
intended  buildings ;  to  form  a  new  12- in.  barrel-drain  from  the 
intended  new  privy  to  the  present  old  privy ;  and  to  stucco  over 
the  inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the  said  drain  with  pure  Parker's 
cement  j  in.  thick  ;  to  put  to  the  new  privy  and  to  the  foot  of 
each  of  the  intended  rain-water-pipes,  a  brick  funnel  set  in  Par- 
ker's cement,  and  to  put  to  eacn  of  the  two  sink-stones  a  brick 
stench  trap  set  in  Parker's  cement. 

3989.  To  finish  all  the  intended  new  yard-walls  with  brick- 
on-edge  bedded  and  jointed  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames 
sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures ;  and  to  finish  all  the  other 
intended  new  walls  with  brick-on-edge  and  double  plain-tile 
cresting  bedded  and  jointed  as  the  last  described. 


«~. 


M.*St 


fee  $  1007.) 

3990.  In  the  performance  of  llic  brick-work  the  contractor 
U  to  be  allowed  to  use  (after  he  has  properly  cleaned  the  lam*) 
such  of  the  present  old  brick*  rcmimiiii.j  on  ihe  prcnibes  ajire 
sound  and  tit  to  lie  again  used,  and  he  in  to  provide  new  !ar4- 
burnt  square  prey  stock-brick*  of  the  very  lie-t  qu.Jii^  .  ■ 
fur  I'm  .'ins;  all  tlic  external  work,  and  (o  make  up  all  deficiency  m 
the  quantity  of  the  bricks. 

(See  J  1009.) 

3991.  No  four  courses  of  work  are  to  rise  more  thin  not 
inch  besides  the  height  of  the  bricks  ;  the  whole  of  the  workista 

be  carried  up  Ihruii^hoi ole  thickness   l  hereof  in    l.uS'- 

bond  without  any  of  the        "We  bricks  being  hrokeu  oif  on  inj 
pretence  whatever.     /  ernai  joints  of  the  work  arc  to  be 

struck  fitirly ;  the  tvhol  ilernal  work  U  to  be  neatly  faced 

olour,  and  is  to  have  all  ike  joint* 


399-2.  To  provide  am 
of  every  kind  intended  to  I 

si\i!ftili!iiis;  complete  with  n 
and  finally  to  take  down  rei 
(he  whole  thereof. 


■  the  performance  of  nil  the  trorb 

under  this  specification,  sufficient 

.-Ki   and  all   proper  appert  en  lines, 

e  and  carry  away  from  the  premKS 


3993.  To  siup  rind  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fernal hrii'k-work  of  llie  intended  warehouse-building  and  (he 
internal  brick-work  of  the  yard  thereto  attached. 

3904.  To  render,  set,  and  colour  the  internal  brick-work  of 


MASON.     (See  }f  263—295.) 

3995.  To  provide  and  bed  under  the  foundations  of  the  postJ 
-uppiirtiiiL-  the  liLiiferu-lijJit,  four  piece;  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  ston* 
each  i!  ft.  I>  ins.  square. 

3996.  To  take  up  the  present  paving  of  the  small  yard  be- 
hind (he  house  No.  ,  to  square  and  I#1m  the  -awe  in  regular 
courses,  I  mi!  to  orovidc  surhcieiil  new  -Ji-in.  Yorkshire  atone,  anil 
to  pave  therewith  in  regular  emjrses  the  additional  portion  of  the 
turd  intended  tu  Uj  added  tu  ttnS  uuusc  iNo.  and  the  small 
inner  yard  attached  to  the  new  privy  intended  to  be  erected- 
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3998.  To  put  at  the  Southern  doorway  of  tbe  intended  uew 
warehouse-building  a  solid  Yorkshire  stone  stop  7  ins.  by  13  ins., 
properly  back-jointed. 


SLATER.    (See  $$  542— 3.) 

3999.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  roofs  over  tbe  intended 
warehouse-building  and  the  lantern-light  thereof,  and  over  the 
intended  new  privy,  with  the  very  best  countess  slates,  securely 
iiied  with  copper  nails,  and  with  proper  bond  in  every  part  there- 
of, more  particularly  at  the  eaves  and  at  the  heading-courses 
thereof,  instead  of  having  (as  commonly  is  the  case)  slates  laid 
lengthwise  with  narrow  slips  of  slate  between  them. 

4000.  To  make  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  all 
damage  which  may  during  the  progress  of  the  works  occur  to  the 
slating,  and  to  leave  filially  perfect  the  whole  of  the  slating. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  J}  337—40.) 
(See  1029—30.) 

(See  }  1031.) 

(Sco$  1032—3,  and  1703.) 

4001.  To  provide,  fix,  easo  when  directed,  and  finally  remove 
the  centering  requisite  for  turning  the  arches  of  every  kind. 

4002.  To  put  all  round  the  walls  of  the  intended  new  ware- 
house-building and  round  the  walls  of  the  intended  new  privy,  two 
complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  scantling  4  inst  by  2i  ins.  pro- 
perly lapped  and  spiked,  and  in  as  long  pieces  as  possible. 

4003.  To  construct  the  roofing  of  the 
warehouse-building   according  to  tho  draw- 
ings, supported  on  four  wrought  fir-posts  8       .> 
ins.  square,  each  post  having  at  bottom  there-  &M 
of  a  cast-iron  socket-shoo  weight  '2ti  lbs.  at  the   ,! 
least,  and  being  reduced  from  the  tie-bennis  Ji 
upwards  to  scantling  G  ins.  by  6  ins.,  so  ai 
serve  as  corucr-posts  to  the  lantern  ;  to 
across  the  warehouse-building,  four  wrought  J*  Hjlw'ta 

fir  tic-booms  12  ins.  by  5  ius.,  to  be  halved  r.'skinsf  uiessekst. 
und  wedged  together  where  the  some  meet/.  Moni.e  fur  the  iniw- 
and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  four  posts,  "™ ol  lhe  timlxl- 
and  to  form  as  well  tie-beams  to  tho  roofing  as  also  a  curb  to 
support  tho  lantern-light;  to  put  to  the  whole  of  the  intended 
roofing,  wall-plates  for  receiving  the  small  rafters  4  ins.  by  3  Ins., 
rafters  3  ins.  by  2  ins.,  valley-pieces  4  ius.  by  2J  ins.,  hips  and 
ridges  rounded  for  lend  I  in.  byu'J  ius.,  and  if -in.  yellow  deal  close 
slate-boarding  clear  of  sap-wood  ;  and  to  put  to  the  lantern-light  a 
fir  wrought  and  framed  plate  li  ins.  by  G  ins.,  and  rafters,  hips,  and 
4o — 049 


U>hiJ>    If. 


alate+oanling  the  same  us  described  lo  the  other  parti  of  tho  roof- 
ing Ho  put  under  nil  the  hips  of  the  rooting,  angle- ties  each -tt  in*. 
by  S  fais.  and  5  ft.  long,  with  dragon-pieces  of  the  game  scantlii^. 
The  whole  of  the  limbers,  lionnling,  and  wood-work,  of  tir 
roofing,  are  to  lie  plum*!  smooth. 

40fH.  To 
block*  framed 

beam*,  and  line _ 

linings,  and  on  the  outeide  with  }-bu  deal  to  receive  the  leal 
flaahing ;  to  pnt  to  the  hiitorn-4kfct  eight  1,4b.  Tallow  d«alanw.i 
fixed  with  beada,  and  bnr  pair*  of  Him.  yellow  fclw liieiliwMi ' 
hung  in  proper  dual  cjaed-franeai  with  large  patent  line*  bnai 
axle-pulleyi  and  iron  weights ;  and  to  provide  a,  proper  ii^pleaoat 
for  readily  opening  and  shutting  the  window*. 

4005.  To  lay  to  the  roofing,  inch  yellow  deal  gutter-beardi 
on  strong  fir  bearer*  to  current  li  in.  in  every  ID  ft.  j  with  II 
in.  dripa,  and  with  eeevpoohi  over  the  rain-water  pipes. 

4006.  To  comtrnct  the  flooring  of  the  intended  wnrehonfe- 
biiildiug  with  fir  joiata  3  ha.  by  21  ina.  on  oak  aleepera  5  in*,  by 
3j  ion.,  and  to  lay  the  joiata  with  1ft  in.  yellow  deal  clear  of  an> 

/  In  Oai  flooring  occurred  one  of  the  only  tvonthneam 
A  the  author  hat  teen  any  rot  occur  m  any  wood  aesj 
inert  by  hhn.  From  on  alteration  to  luit  the  viewt  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  floor  mat  let  lower  than  mat  originally  intended, 
and  the  drainage  being  to  imperfect  at  for  the  drain  itielfto 
He  partly  above  ground,  water  flowed  among  the  timbert  tf 
the  floormg  ;  moreover,  the  floor,  under  an  idea  ofpmervag 
it,  tuat  for  a  considerable  tpace  covered  over  with  plate-iron  ■ 
Ihut  damp  and  want  of  ventilation  operating  together,  in  thrtt 
yeart  caused  a  piece  of  flooring,  about  30  ft.  by  7  J>,  Jl 
covered  over  with  iron,  to  rot  completely  :  it  wot  mnediatttj 
replaced  by  paving  of  tmooth  or  dretted  granite,  J 

4007.  To  pul  t. 

panel  bead-butt  and  square  doors  hung  with  4-in.  butt  hinges,  and 
with  fastenings  to  each  door  value  lOi.  exclusive  of  the  fixing 
thereof. 

To  remove,  repair,  refix,  and  make  complete,  the  door  and 
the  door-case  in  the  wall  next 

4006.  To  fit  im  the  intended  new  privies,  with  ]  Jin.  yellow 
deal  flooring  upon  fir  joists  3]  ins.  by  2  ins.,  inch  deal  riser*  seats 
uud  clamped  flaps  and  frames,  the  flaps  hung  with  2J-in.  butt- 
hinges  i  and  to  put  round  the  privies  and  over  the  seats  of  the 
same,  J-in.  deal  skirting  41  ins.  nigh,  plugged  to  the  walls. 

To  repair  and  make  good  the  wood-work  of  the  old  privy  by 
the  North-western  corner  of  ihe  site  of  the  intended  new  build- 
ings, 

(See  $  1070.) 

(See}  1071.) 


r< 


APTER  XXXIX. 


PLUMBER. 


miiied-icad  4009.  To  lav  the  whole  of  the  gutters,  cess-pools,  and  val- 

r»,  &c.  jeyS>  wjtjj  milled-Iead  weight  6i  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned 
up  full  10  ins.  all  round  next  the  raking  parts  of  the  roofing,  and 
full  5  ins.  high  round  the  brick-work  and  next  the  lantern- 
light. 

mil  led- lead  4010.  To  cover  all  the  hips  and  ridges  of  the  roofing,  with 

antera  Hght.  mlNed-lcad  weight  4  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial  and  16  ins.  wide, 

Eroperly  secured  and  dressed  ;  to  put  all  round  the  foot  of  the 
intern  a  flashing  of  4  lb.  millcd-lcad  of  sufficient  width  dressed 
down  over  the  lead-work  of  the  gutters,  and  extending  over  the 
window-sills  and  within  the  lantern-light  quite  up  behind  the 
bottom  rails  of  the  sashes. 


PAINTER. 


ei  in  oil  to  4011.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 

■work.  w«ltn  tn(J  j)egt  0ij^j0iour  the  whole  of  the  external  wood-work  of 

every  kind  of  the  intended  warehouse-building,  and  of  the  other 
works  and  appcrtenanccs  ;  and  to  paint  in  like  manner  all  the  in- 
sides  of  the  doors  and  door-cases  and  of  the  sashes  and  frame-work 
of  the  lantern-light. 

» in  oil  to  4012.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  all  the 

iron  pipes  and  other  iron-work  of  e\cry  kind  of  the  whole  build- 
ings and  of  the  other  works  and  the  appertenances  thereof. 

The  whole  of  the  painting  is  to  be  finished  of  such  plain 
colours  as  the  surveyor  may  direct. 


GLAZIER. 


4013.  To  glaze  the  sashes  of  the  lantern-light  withgood 
third  Newcastle  crown-glass,  projierly  bedded  bradded  and 'back- 
puttied. 


4  o-2 


CHAPTER 

n»    MTAUIM0 


B^H|  ni                4014.  To  etcavtte  the  ground  to  ■  depth  mtlu  sail  far 
■Nii                nerfirrnance  of  (he  intended  uxW-fianiag  ;  to  SO  fat  again, 
down  and  consolidate  tbe  ground  after  the  isisder-pituMua;  k 
fctm-d  t  and  to  remove  and  cart  nn  all 

Mat*.  (See  No.  960.) 

4016.  To  n 

ton  wans  of  the* 

'  wholly  eoraifcting  of  tk*  very  best  soand  bard  w__ 
grey  stock-brick*  (or  parng-orida  at  tie  near  i 
entirely  bedded  in  and  flushed  op  at  every  coo 
with  the  beat  new  quick  Parker'*  cement  ana  clean  ri 
sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measure*  ;  the  aaid  a 
so  under-pinned  being         ft.         ins.  high,  and       * 
besides  having  below  the  same  two  courses  of  aii 

ft.         ins.  thick,  two  courses  of  similar  brick-work 
ins.  thick,  two  courses  of  similar  brick-work         ft.         in*,  ti 
and  two  courses  of  similar  brick-work         ft.         ins.  thicks 
in  addition  to  the  said  under-pinning,  to  remove  all  the  di 
five  parts  of  the  walling  above  the  said  under-pinning  ; 
pin  in,  wedge  up,  and  consolidate  between  the  said  under-] 
and  tbe  rcraaiDtler  of  tbe  old  brick-work  sit  '* 
also  set  in  Parker's  cement  and  sand  in  the  n 
sufficient  to  repair  complete  and  support  effectually  the  a 

4016.  To  cut  out  tbe  shattered  broken  and  defective  b 

rk  of  the  settlements  in  the  and  the 

,  walls  and  all  tbe  other  settlements  in  the  brick-work  of  tbe  ■ 

house,  and  to  repair  pin  in  and  moke  good  with  new  brick-* 

thereto  set  in  Parker's  cement  as  already  described  for  tbe  ■ 

pinning. 

4017.  If  lettlemenh  in  walk  be  nearfy  pwyaajjjaawr.  I 
if  toell  to  ir.it  rl  a  mas  bar  of  iron  $  or  ifl.  long  at  every  t  * 
hfl.  in  altitude  ofiuchfractura,  m  order  to  re-unite  aifrr  " 
pntrib/e  irtertmcet  to  bad. 

4019.  To  provide  and  insert  in  the  brick-work  four  wrong* 
iron  ties  each  1 1-in.  diameter  and  extending  from  North  to  So* 
quite  through  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  building,  and  wt  _ 
a  w  rough  t-iron  plate  12  int.  square,  ft  washer,  and  a  nut  at  essia* 
end  of  each  tic. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


New  parapets. 


Rcpain, 
pointing.  &c. 


Tile- cresting, 


Tiling  (if  any). 

Internal 
pointing. 


Lime-whiting. 


To  make  good  the  brick-work,  with  Parker's  cement  and  sand 
as  alwve  described  to  all  the  ties  where  the  same  are  inserted  in 
the  brick-work. 

4019.  To  take  down  the  parapets  of  the  ware- 
house and  the  brick-work  beneath  the  same  to  the  depth  of       ft. 

ins.  below  the  copings,  to  clean  all  the  bricks  taken  therefrom 
which  will  remain  sound  undecayed  and  unbroken ;  and  to  rebuild 
the  said  parapets  and  other  brick-work,  using  only  such  of  the  old 
bricks  as  are  above  directed  to  be  cleaned,  and  providing  new  sound 
hard  well-burnt  grey  stock-bricks  sufficient  for  making  up  all  defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  of  the  bricks. 

4020.  To  rake  out  J  in.  deep  all  the  mortar  from  the  joints 
of  the  external  brick-work  of  all  the  external  walls,  and  of  the 

and  walls  of  and  of  the 

;  to  cut  out  from  all  the  said  recited  brick-work,  all  the 
decayed  or  otherwise  defective  bricks  ;  to  repair  all  the  said 
recited  walls  with  the  requisite  new  sound  hard  well-burnt  grey 
stock-bricks,  and  to  point  entirely  the  whole  of  the  said  recited 
brick-work  with  the  very  best  stone-lime  blue  mortar,  with  smith's 
ashes  therein. 

4021.  To  cover  the  walls  with  new  brick-on-edge, 
and  new  double  plain-tile  cresting,  both  set  in  and  jointed  with 
new  quick  Parker's  cement,  and  river  {Thames)  sand,  mixed  toge- 
ther in  equal  measures. 

(See  Index.) 

4022.  To  repair  thoroughly  with  the  requisite  now  stock- 
bricks,  the  internal  brick-work  of  the  warehouse  ;  and  to  rake  out 
all  the  loose  and  defective  mortar  from  the  joints  in  the  internal 
brick-work  of  the  warehouse  (to  not  less  than  one  half  of  the  super- 
ficial quantity  of  the  brick-work),  and  to  point  the  said  brick-work 
with  new  stone-lime  mortar. 

4023.  To  clean  thoroughly,  and  lime-whiten  twice,  the  whole 
of  the  internal  brick-work,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  timber- 
work  of  the  roofing  and  floors,  the  upj>er  sides  of  the  floors  only 
excepted. 


Yorkshire  stone 
below  the  under- 
pinning (if  any). 

Old  copings. 
New  copings. 

Paving. 


MASON.    (See  %  205— 95.) 

(See  §  2913,  3654,  and  385fi.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

4024.  To  relay  and  make  good  all  the  pavings  disturbed  by 
the  under-pinning,  and  the  performance  of  the  other  works. 


LATER.    (See^Mt— *,n» 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER. 

(See  §!>  937—40.  102»— **,  mm!  1070—1.) 

4045.  To  repair  thoroughly  all  the  timber-work  and  wowi- 
wort  of  iho  roofing  i  to  lake  oat  the  present  iu*unV-i*nt  purfha, 
aad.te  put  in  liou  thereof  new  purlins  of  fir  icasaKng,  8  ins.br  5 
la*,  f  to  put  thirty  feet  run  of  new  nrwsJLpaabe  ;  la  pnt  twenty  feel 
ma  of  fir-pole  plate :  to  pM  244  ft.  ru»  of  new  fir  rafters  ;  tc  pit 
one  Mittrv  new  fir-framed  iiws  ;  to  put  to  one  of  the  old  Uimm 
a  wear  lio-brain,  and  to  one  of  the  ouv  tissues  a  new  prinriusl; 
to  rwjmir,  refit,  and  make  good  end  complete,  the  other  wnod- 
work  of  the  roof  as  may  be  found  requisite  ;  to  6r  up  with  new 
deal  ill  the  lunk'  rafter*,  Mid  to  nut  to  the  mnamr  entira 
ofied*  yellow-deaf 'i,  ha. 


«ew  atute-uallein  (if  the  roof  be  slated),  of  huh  yclli 

(See  Index.) 

(Bee  Index.) 

4026.  To  take  up  all  the  flooring  of  the  upper  story  and 
the  ;  to  take  out  and  remove 

all  the  timbers  thereof,  and  to  construct  entire  new  flooring  in- 
stead of  the  old  flooring  with  No.  girders  of  fir  scantling  IS 
ina.  by  12  ins.,  and  new  joists  of  fir  scantling  9  ins.  by  3  ins.,  ast 
e  than  11  ins.  apart;  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  said  story  will 
iw  entire  boarded  flooring  of  I  J-ta.  yellow  deal  bated  free 


, 


1  flooring  of  IJ-ta.  yellow  deal  I 

--     :r  .^wroUB 

wrought  it 


from  sap-wood  wrought  on  the  edges  ploughed  and  toogued  with 
'    '    nljta.byt.in. 


4027.  To  take  tip  the  whole  of  the  boarded  floor  of  the 

t  to  wedge,  fir  up,  and  otherwise  render 
level,  the  tinbers  of  the  sane  flooring  ;  to  take  out  all  the  no- 
sound  and  otherwise  defective  timbers  from  the  same  flooring,  and 
to  reinstate  and  make  the  same  good  by  Umbers  of  new  fir  corre- 
sponding in  scantling  with  the  present  timbers  ( ike  particular  de- 
fective timben  may  be  mentioned  J,  and  to  relay  and  make  good  aD 
the  said  boarded  floors,  using  only  the  sound  portions  of  the  pre- 
sent boards  which  remain  full  1 J  in.  thick,  and  providing  and  ap- 
plying new  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  sufficient  to  complete  the  floors; 
the  whole  of  this  story  is  to  be  grooved  and  toogued  with  iron,  ss 
above  described  for  toe  new  flooring,  and  the  quantity  of  new  fir 
timber  used  in  the  flooring  is  not  to  be  less  than  cubic 

.  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  new  I  J-ia.  yellow  deal  used  in  the  same 
flooring  is  not  to  be  leas  then  "  feet  superficial. 

4026.  To  take  up  feet  superficial  of  the  other  boarded 

floors  of  the  warehouse,  and  to  replace  the  same  by  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  new  lj-in.  yellow  deal  flooring,  the  same  as  last  described; 
and  in  general  to  examine,  repair  thoroughly,  and  make  complete, 
•11  the  other  timber  and  boarded  flooring  of  the  warehouse. 

4029.  To  put  three  new  story-poets  of  yellow  fir  (or  of  Bag- 


HAPTER  XL. 

lish  oak  as  the  case  may  be)  and  to  set  upright  all  the  other 
story-posts  which  are  out  of  perpendicular ;  and  to  wedge  up 
with  oak  wedges  the  floors  and  other  works  lying  above  the  said 
posts. 

Ur».  4030.  To  put  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  one-pair  floor, 

new  steps  and  landings  of  l£-in.  English  oak  cross-tongued,  and 
risers  ot  1^-in.  yellow  deal,  upon  strong  bracketed  fir  carriages, 
and  with  1  j-in.  yellow  deal  string-boards  and  wall-strings,  framed 
and  chamfered  newels  3£  ins.  square,  framed  diagonal-braces  of  fir 
*2£  ins.  square  to  serve  as  balusters,  inch  yellow  deal  apron-linings, 
and  all  other  proper  and  requisite  work  fittings  and  apperte- 
nances. 

To  put  from  the  ground-story  to  the  basement-floor  a  new 
framed  step-ladder  entirely  of  1 £  in.  English  oak. 

To  put  to  ten  of  the  other  steps,  new  treads  of  lj-in.  yellow 
deal,  and  to  repair  thoroughly  and  make  good  all  the  other  wood- 
work of  the  stair-case. 

°™» &c-  403  L.  To  put  to  the  a  new  lj-in.  deal  wrought 

beaded  grooved  crosscd-tongucd  and  strongly  ledged  and  braced 
door,  hung  with  a  pair  of  strong  30-in.  cross-garnet  (or  hook  and 
eye)  hinges,  two  strong  15-in.  rod-bolts,  a  pair  of  strong  wrought- 
iron  dogs  with  wrought-iron  sockets,  and  a  12-in.  copper-warded 
lock. 

To  take  down,  unhang,  repair  thoroughly,  and  rehang  with 
new  hinges,  the  doors  of 

To  ease  and  repair  all  the  other  doors  and  the  gates  of  the 
warehouse. 

To  take  off,  clean,  repair  thoroughly,  oil,  and  refix,  all  tho 
locks  of  the  warehouse  ;  to  put  thereto  the  requisite  new  keys, 
and  to  repair  and  make  good  all  tho  other  fastenings  of  the  doors. 

idowi.  4032.  To  take  out  the  present  window  of  ,  and 

to  put  instead  thereof  a  new  window  with  sashes  and  frame  hung 
ana  made  complete  to  correspond  with  the  present  window. 

To  examine  all  the  other  windows  of  the  warehouse,  to  re- 
pair thoroughly  all  the  sashes  and  sash-frames,  putting  to  ten 
of  the  sashes  new  bottom-rails ;  to  put  to  the  sashes  twenty  L 
and  thirty  T  strong  wrought-irons  fixed  with  screws  ;  to  case 
over  six  of  the  wood  sills  with  1  £-in.  yellow  deal  (or  English  oak) 
to  rehang  the  whole  of  the  sashes  with  the  best  new  large  patent 
lines  (or  with  iron  axes  as  the  case  may  be). 


PLUMBER.     (Sec  $}  3044,  and  31*28—37.) 


GLAZIER. 


4033.  To  cut  out  from  the  windows  all  the  glass  which  is 
broken  with  more  than  one  simple  crack,  and  to  inuko  good  all  the 
windows  with  the  requisite  new  glass  to  correspond  with  the  other 
glazing  of  the  warehouse. 


PARTIL 

•UUU.   To    rectify  throughout  the  warehouse  all  the  old 

ulazimr  of  the  windows  thereof. 


•j.i  *•  : 


:■' 


PAINTER, 

4tW>.  To  clean,  stop,  prepare  properly,  bring  forward  with  i 
iuitkient  number  of  coats  of  oil-colour,  and  paint  three  times 
oil  over  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  internal  and  external 
witmi-uorks  and  other  works  which  were  before  painted. 

40:  v..  To  kimt,  stop,  prepare  thoroughly,  and  paint  four 
time*  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole  of  the  new  internal  awl 
external  wood-works,  iron* works,  and  other  works  usually  painted. 

4it'»T.  All  the  iron-work  is  to  be  scraped  quite  clean  and  free 
from  rust ;  and  the  first  two  coats  of  paint  thereon  are  to  be  done 
v*:.'::  red-lead  paint. 


CIIAl'TKR  XLI. 

*»i  1 1  ii  i»  v  i  i«'N  or  i  ill.  Aktii  iCLith1  wukks  to  he  done  in  the  creetum  of  a  tan-Li  •$ 
\\  o:'\*\i**v*  ft/  f/tf  pn'Mtxrx  for  J\fr. 

.-■  .■■'■it   Ui'i/,s  flit  re  with  ewniected. 

(  Insert  here  a  list  of  the  Working-it ra  icings.     Sec  d  98<>.  ) 

BRICKLAYER. 


\ 

>  ■ 


.-.'■■  40:^.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  the  requisite  notices 

■■••■'vi.t.  j;,r  t|)r  0rectjmi  nf  a  third-rate  building,  and  to  pay  him  his  pro|nv 

official  fees. 

To  obtain  all  requisite  licenses  from  the  Surveyor  of  rm*e- 

ments  and  other  public  otHccrs,  and  to  pay  all  official  fec>.  due?, 

and  charges  of  e\erv  kind  attendant  thereon. 

v.  4o;M).  To  excavate  the  ground  for  "the  basemeiit-storv  of  the 

mi  ended  biiildimr  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  ami  to  excavate 
wherever  cbe  may  be  requisite  for  the  foundations,  drains,  area*, 
and  other  works  of  the  internal  building :  to  beat  down  to  a  hard 
consistence  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the 
■rick  footings  ;  to  fill  in  to  the  proper  levels,  make  up,  and  n\'i- 
■  ;-•!■  firm,  the  ground  about  the  brick-work  after  the  a»anic  is  e\c- 
.  -::ed  ;  and  to  remove  and  cart  away  all  the  superfluous  earth  ami 
^!-.»'Mid  remaining  after  the  levels  arc  made  up. 

M1  to.  To  execute  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  manner  all 
•i-viv-work  which   may  he   requisite  for  carrying  into  edect  the 

10 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Arches,  frc. 
(See  »  370— M, 
and  J«34.) 


Chimneys. 


intended  building  and  works  according  to  the  drawings,  and  so  as 
to  render  the  said  building  and  works  complete  in  every  respect. 

4041.  To  turn  rough  arches  wherever  requisite  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  intended  building. 

To  put  to  the  external  openings  of  the  building  which  have 
not  external  lintels  or  iron  bearing-bars,  neat  axed  arches  tuck* 
pointed. 

4042.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  flues ;  to  put 
to  each  fire-place  above  the  basement-story  a  4-in.  brick  trimmer 
18  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney-opening ;  and  to  put  to  the  fire- 
place of  the  machine-room  a  4-in.  brick  fender  12  ins.  high. 

4043.  To  carry  up  the  chimney-shafts  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings ;  to  finish  the  same  with  salient-courses  set  in  Parker's 
cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal  measures  ;  and 
to  put  over  each  flue  a  first  sized  chimney-pot  set  in  Parker's 
cement  and  sand  as  the  salient-courses. 


Bedding,  frc. 


Cutting,  &c. 


4044.  To  bed  in  mortar  all  the  bond-timber,  plates,  lintels, 
wood-bricks,  templets,  and  other  timber-work  so  requiring  ;  and 
to  bed  and  point  round  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  all  the  door- 
frames and  wmdow-fi  ames. 

4045.  To  perform  such  chamfering  and  other  cutting  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  building  and  works  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, and  so  as  to  render  the  intended  works  complete. 


Brick  piers  under  4046.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  ma- 

sivepeni.  chine-room,  piers  not  more  than  tf  ft.  apart,  ami  consisting  each 

of  two  courses  of  brick-work  9  ins.  by  13£  ins.,  and  two  courses 

of  brick-work  9  ins.  by  9  ins. 


Copper. 


4047.  To  set  in  a  complete  and  workmanlike  manner  the 
copper  with  fire-bricks,  welch-lumps,  and  oil  other  proper  mate- 
rials. 


Under- pinning  to  4048.  To  undcr-pin  with  sound  stock-bricks  (closely  jointed 

urea-wall.  in  mortar)  to  the  full  depth  of  12  ins.  below  the  intended  pa v inl- 

and steps  the  breast-wall  next  ,  which  is  intended  to 

form  the  wall  of  the  new  area  and  of  the  privy. 


Drain*. 
1101.) 


(Sec  \  4049.  To  construct  from  the   intended  new  privy  to   the 

present  principal  drain  of  the  premises,  a  barrel-drain  of  4  in.  brick- 
work and  14  ins.  internal  diameter  ;  to  construct  from  the  feet  of 
the  intended  two  stacks  of  rain-water-pipe  to  the  drain  last  tie- 
scribed  a  barrel-drain  9  ins.  diameter,  with  a  proper  funnel  to 
each  rain-water-pipe  waste-pipe  and  sink-stone  ;  to  stucco  over 
J  in.  thick  with  Parker's  cement  and  Thame*  sand  in  cuiial 
measures  the  inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the  drains,  and  1o  till  in 
and  make  good  to  the  drain-work  the  ground  and  all  other  thing* 
affected  or  disturbed  by  the  formation  thereof.  To  put  to  each 
of  the  two  sink-stones  an  effectual  stench-trap  set  in  Parker's 
cement. 


Jobbing,  making 
good,  ftp. 


4030.  To  perform  such  jobbing,  cuttimr  »»ut,  and  niakimr  good 

4  r — 1»57 


PART  11. 

as  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  complete  the  new  building  and  to 
connect  and  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  buildings. 


4-rod  extra  brick- 
work. 

Bricks 


Mortar. 


Mntle  or  doing  the 
work. 


BcntTohUng. 


Ili'.M>i<h.  &«• 


(See  $  1007.) 

4051.  All  the  bricks  (except  where  otherwise  directed)  are 
to  be  the  best  new  approved  hard-burnt  square  grey  stock-bricks 
t'rei *  from  breakage  ami  all  admixture  of  soft  bricks  place-bricks  or 
other  inferior  bricks. 

(See  1009.) 

(Sec  §§  353— 65,  and  1010.) 

405*2.  The  whole  of  the  front  next  street  and  the 

whole  of  the  end  of  the  building  next  the  dwelling-house  are  to 
be  faced  and  formed  in  tho  neatest  possible  manner  as  shown  by 
the  drawing*  with  hard  picking-lpicks  of  a  pale  uniform  colour ;  the 
remainder  of  the  external  brick-work  is  to  be  finished  with  picked 
stocks  of  an  uniform  colour. 

(Picking-bricks,  though  used  for  the  facings  of  cheap  buildings, 
arc,  from  being  the  re/use  of  better  facing-bricks,  neither  sound  nor 
handsome.  J 

4053.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  performance  of  all  the  works 
of  every  kind  intended  to  be  done  under  this  speeificat ion,  sufficient 
sale  and  proper  scaffolding  complete  with  landers  and  all  pn»|>er 
appertenaiiee>,  and  finallv  to  take  down  remove  and  carrv  away 
the  whole  thereof  from  the  premises. 

4054.  To  clear  away  from  the  building  and  premises  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  mav  require,  all  rubbish  and  useless  mate- 
rials which  may  arise  from  the  performance  of  the  various  works, 
and  to  leave  finally  the  building  and  premises  clear  therefrom. 


i\i» 


i" 


sU-J-.-». 


I ..ii,- 


MASON.     (See  fj -265— 95.) 

4055.  To  pave  with  Yorkshire  stone  not  less  than  *2l,-in*. 
thick  in  any  part  thereof  and  laid  in  regular  courses,  the  whole  of  the 
>uuk  area  next  street,  tho  area  or  external  lobbv  between 

the  dwelling-house  and  the  intended  new  building,  also  the  landing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  basement-steps,  also  the  intended  new 
privv,  and  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  dye-house. 

405ti.  To  put  level  with  the  top  of  the  curb  of  the  iron  jwli- 
sadinir  next  street  and  extending  quite  back  to  the 

entrance  door-way  of  the  intended  new  building,  a  tooled  laiuliuz 
of  3  \-in.  Yorkshire  stone  joggled  and  run  together  with  lead  at 
all  the  ioints  therein,  wrought  and  tooled  fairly  on  the  edsres 
which  are  exposed,  pinned  insecurely  to  the  brick-work,  and  with 
•mlcs  cut  out  in  order  to  receive  the  intended  iron  railing. 

4iV»7.  To  form  in  the  ba*ciucnt-area  the  stops  as  shown  l»y 
•   ir.ittiii^  of  3  in.   Yorkshire  stone,  wrought  with  fair  tooled 
.  *    uid  piuiied  into  the  brick-work. 


'  CHAPTER  XLI. 


Sinks. 


String  and  sills. 


new  rri?tOlh0  4058.  To  form  a  covering  to  the  intended  new  privy,  of  one 

ew  pr  **'  piece  of  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone,  pinned  into  the  brick-work,  laid 

sloping,  throated,  and  tooled  fairly  in  front. 

4059.  To  put  within  the  intended  building  the  several  sinks 
as  shown  by  the  plans,  each  of  Yorkshire  stone  7  ins.  thick,  securely 
fixed  with  the  requisite  bearers,  and  cut  out  to  receive  the  pipes 
and  bell-gratings. 

To  put  in  the  paving  of  the  ,  and  in  that  of  the 

area,  two  five-hole  sink-stones,  each  sunk  out  of  a  piece  of  4  in. 
Yorkshire  stone  15  ins.  square. 

4060.  To  put  below  the  level  of  the  ground-story  windows, 
a  sill  or  string-course  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  to  form  an 
impost,  composed  of  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone  1 1  ins.  wide,  wrought 
fairly,  throated,  laid  sloping,  and  plugged  with  lead  at  all  the  joints 
therein. 

To  put  to  the  basement  windows,  sills  of  8  in.  Yorkshiro 
stone  9  ins.  wide,  tooled  fairly  in  front,  throated  and  laid  sloping. 

4061.  To  cover  the  front  parapet,  and  the  gable  next  the 
dwelling-house,  with  coping  composed  of  3  in.  Yorkshire  stone 
13  ins.  wide,  tooled  fairly  on  the  edges,  throated  at  back  and  front, 
and  plugged  with  lead  at  all  the  joints  therein. 

Chimney-piece,  4062.  To  put  to  the  chimney  of  the  intended  counting-house, 

hearths, and  slabs.  jam])S  mantle  and  shelf,  each  of  li  in.  Portland  stone  5  ins.  wide  ; 

and  to  put  to  the  same  chimney  a  slab  of  2  in.  Portland  stone, 

3  ft.  6  ins.  long,  and  1  ft.  6  ins.  wide. 

4063.  To  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places,  a  hearth  of 
2J  in.  rough  Yorkshire  stone,  and  a  slab  of  similar  stone  1  ft. 
6  ins.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney  opening. 


Copings. 


Countess  slating. 


Reparation. 


SLATER.     (See  §§  542— 3.) 

4064.  To  slate  the  roof  and  the  dormer  of  the  intended  new 
building  with  the  best  strong  countess  slating,  securely  fixed  with 
copper  nails,  pointed  on  the  inside  thereof  with  stone-lime  mortar, 
with  sufficient  hair  therein,  and  with  proper  bond  in  every  part,  par- 
ticularly at  the  heading-courses  and  at  the  eaves  thereof,  having 
cut  slates  instead  of  as  in  the  more  usual  mode,  slates  laid  length- 
wise with  narrow  slips  of  slate  between  them. 

4065.  To  fillet  the  slating  next  all  the  brick-work  with 
Parker's  cement,  strong  cast-iron  nails  being  first  driven  in  not 
more  than  3  ins.  apart,  in  order  to  secure  the  same. 

4066.  To  repair  and  leave  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Surveyor,  all  the  slating  at  the  final  rendering  up  of  the  works  as 
complete. 


4i»2 


*i  •    ':  i. 


:m-  ti 


.  ■'u»rl      n 


PARTIL 

iARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (Sec  §§  337—40.) 
Set?       10-.29— 30.) 

vol*.  .  N!0    .    I «VJ I.) 

•  See       10*2 — 3.) 

*ih.j?.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  directed,  and  finally  remote. 
reurerunr  requisite  for  the  arches  and  trimmers. 


*0;S.  T  •  put  n»uiid  each  story  of  the  intended  new  building, 
i  ■-.i.r  *f  "ir  '-und-timber  4  ins.  by  2J  ins.  in  as  long  pieces* 
- .  3*;  \\  :»r*-»jH?r!y  jointed  and  spiked ;  to  put  round  the  briek- 
••»  r"^  1  ::v  counting-house  two  additional  tiers  of  similar  bond- 
::  .  •— .  aril  to  put  in  the  brick-work  wood-bricks  sufficient  for 
•v..--:  '::o  various  finishings. 

•i4«6t>.  To  construct  a  floor  to  every  part  of  the  machine- 
TV-:-.  «;:h  tir  joists  4  ins.  by  3  ins.  on  fir  sleepers  not  more  than 
1  :*:.  a;v.ir:  41  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  to  lav  the  whole  of  the  same  floor 
«:::.  1  j -in.  yellow  deal  planks  listed  tree  from  sap-wood. 

vCii.  To  construct  the  floor  nf  the  ground  story  and  that  of 
:  -  :..-jKiir  story,  with  wuii-pl..tts  4  ins.  by  3  in?.,  juck-pkiiail 
*•«.  0  in*.  Iiy  *J{  ins.,  jack-planed  trimmers  and  tririiming-ji«i:t$ 
*»  :  .-.  b\  -,,j  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  same  with  l*-in. 
\»:.:.:i-  deal  plank-*;  the  floor  of  the  counting-house  is  to  be 
wr-'-.i_'!it  on  the  upper  side  thereof,  and  a!l  the  flooring-board* 
c\icpt  over  the  counting-house  are  to  beai.ick-]i1aned  on  the  uinler 
-uie  thereof  and  are  to  be  also  ploughed  and  tonirued  with 
wroiu'lit-iron  1  in.  by  ^  in. 

4071.    To  construct   the   root'  ut  thv   u.vnded    building  .'*"• 

v'.Tiin.u'  to  thi»  drawings,  with   wall-plates'  4   in-,   by  3   ins.,  f.iur 

..■  .:V-ties  each  4  ft.  long  4  ins.  by  *J  ins.,  four  ib-beamO)  in*.,  by 

i     >.,  ratter*  3  ins.  by  %2  ins.,  ridire  rounded  f-.»r   lead  I*  ins.  !>y  1 

■■I  .  «*'a:«*-t»atton<  \  in.  bv  %2  in>„  inch  vellow  deal  jutter-hoardwitK 

■ac   -J I  in.  rebated  drip  and  current   \\  in.  to    Ii»  ft.   run,  3  in. 

•,— 'surd  10  ins.  wide,  all  requisite  springers  and  til  ting-fillet?. 

,!■:  a  •'.-•rmer  complete  with  frame-work  inch  ploughed  tongued 

vaded  A'.ul  ledged  door  hung  with  strong  cross-garnet  hinces-  and 

».»  •••v,j  l»ol:<.  3—111-  battens  for  slates  at  the  top  and  slides,  and 

»::e  apron-linings  and  other  proper  fittings.     The  whi>:<.' 

•i.vr-work  of  the  roof  is  to  be  jack-planed  where  within 


•  ■•i- 


•:•.*.   To  fit  up  all  the  windows  of  the  intended  building. 

.  :••.    \ellow    deal   chamfcred-bar   sashes,   double-hung  in 

.    \\C  ca.M'd-framo*  with  English  heart  of  oak  sunk  sills  with 

..  .,  !>.    iron   axle-pulleys,   large   patent   lines,  and  patent 

.•.•■...■us  :  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  windows  of  the  h.ise- 

\    ,-.•  ground-story,  a  cast-iron  guard  with  toj»-rail  and 

••!.  '.iy  1 J  in.,  six  upright  bars  set  diagonally,  and  six 

*    .    .00  o  ins.  long. 


J 


H  AFTER  XLI. 


rtitiont. 


ori,  &c. 


all-linings. 


air-cue. 


ep-laddcro. 


l»y-Gttinr«. 


cubic  feet  extra 
-timber. 

■tern  and  watcr- 
itc. 


4073.  To  divide  off  the  stories  of  the  intended  building,  and 
inclose  the  stair-case  as  shown  by  tho  drawings,  with  deal  parti- 
tions two  panels  in  height,  composed  of  2-in.  deal  with  panels  not 
more  than  10  ins.  wide  of  j-in.  deal,  and  fixed  with  all  requisite 
fittings  complete. 

4074.  To  fit  up  the  five  external  doorways  with  2-in.  four- 
panel  bead-butt  and  square  doors  with  l£-in.  panels  ;  each  door  is 
to  be  hung  with  three  3J-in.  wrought-iron  butt-hinges,  a  pair  of 
strong  wrought-iron  dogs  with  wrought-iron  sockets,  and  a  very 
strong  8-in.  draw-back  iron  rimmed  lock  with  strong  plain  brass 
furniture  in  a  fir  proper  door-case  5  ins.  by  4  ins.,  with  oak  framed 
and  weathered  sill  4  ins.  by  3  ins. ;  to  put  to  each  doorway  an 
inch  yellow  deal  riser  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  two  outer  doors 
of  the  stair-case  two  10-in.  bright  barrel-bolts. 

4075.  To  put  over  three  of  the  external  doors  beaded  tran- 
soms and  1  A-in.  fan-lights,  with  a  wrought-iron  bar  j-in.  square 
opposite  each  sash-style  and  muntin. 

4076.  To  put  to  the  doorway  of  the  counting-house,  a  2-in. 
four-panel  square- framed  door  with  inch  deal  panels,  and  hung 
with  a  pair  of  3J-in.  wrought-iron  butt-hinges  and  a  best  iron- 
rimmed  7-in.  lock  with  plain  brass  furniture  and  strong  beaded 
stops. 

4077.  To  lino  the  whole  of  the  brick-work  of  the  counting- 
house  with  J-in.  white  deal  planks,  wrought,  matched,  and  beaded, 
and  strongly  fixed  with  the  requisite  backings  and  furrings. 

4078.  To  construct  the  stair-case  leading  from  the  basement 
to  tho  ground-story  according  to  the  drawings,  with  inch  rough 
deal  risers,  H-in.  rough  deal  treads  and  landing  fcather-tongued  : 
the  treads  landings  and  risers  jnck-planed  all  over  on  tho  under 
side,  and  housed  into  2-in.  deal  string-boards. 

4079.  To  cover  over  the  stair-case  with  a  raking  soffit  to 
correspond  with  the  partitioning  inclosing  the  stair-case. 

4080.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  situations  shown  by  the 
plans,  step-ladders  with  H-in.  deal  wrought  and  framed  sides,  and 
1  j-in  wrought  and  framecf  steps  ;  and  to  provide  also  a  light  step- 
ladder  to  ascend  to  the  dormer. 

4081.  To  fit  up  tho  intended  men's  privv,  with  a  square 
framed  front  and  door  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hinges,  a  Norfolk 
thumb-latch,  and  a  small  bolt,  U-in.  seat  and  riser  with  all  proper 
bearers  and  other  fittings,  and  a  turned  lid. 

(See  §  1071.) 

4082.  To  take  down  carefully  the  cistern  at  present  over 
the  water-closet,  repair  thoroughly  the  wood-work  thereof,  and 
rcfix  the  same  with  all  proper  bearers  and  fittings  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stair-case  of  the  dwelling-house. 


4083.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the 


with  proper 


'^9KlM 


VMrtnad         4064.  To  put  over  the  bead  of  eeaxofthe  ten  windows  J 
■■■"■J  *■"        the  ground-story,  and  of  the  one-pur  story,  *  wrooght-iroa  ber, 

2  in*,  by  j  in.,  and  a  ft.  6  ina.  long. 

To  pat  over  each  of  the  fire-place*,  a  chimney-bar  2J  int.  bj 

}  in.,  properly  cotked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

IhUbUoI  4065.  To  take  down  from  the  intended  gateway,  a  portioe 

snsannba;.  tbe  taw  palisading  next  street,  to  alter,  repair,      ' 

make  Complete  the  same,  in  order  to  form  an  indnaare-i 
the  large  landing  leading  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  gn 
of  the  intended  building  ;  to  provide  and  fix  new  iron 
(to  correspond  with  the  old  palisading  last  mentioned)  _ . 
to  complete  the  incloaore  last  mentioned ;  to  alter,  refix,  ami 
--"--  complete,  the  portions  of  the  old  palisading  adjoining  to  ' 


gate  t< 
frame, 


Id  gateway  ;  to  put  strong  wrought-iron  standards  thereta 
securely  braced,  and  to  provide  and  fix  in  the  intended  opesnnga 
'9  correspond  with  the  old  palisading,  with  wrought-™ 
four  wrought-iron  horizontal  rails,  a  wrought-iron  brace, 
mountings,  a  bell-metal  socket,  a  best  copper-warded  lock 
~  keys,  and  all  other  proper  appertenancea  complete. 

4066.  To  provide  112  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  wrought-iron,  is 
such  ties,  straps,  screw-bolts,  and  other  tight  wrought  and  ham- 
mercd-work  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct. 


PLASTERER. 

4087.  To  put  to  the  counting-house,  a  lathed  plastered  Ml 

and  whited  ceiling. 

40S<8.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  intended  building,  and  the  wall* of  the  front  are* 
adjoining  thereto. 

4089.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  Parker's  cement  stucco 
according  to  the  drawings,  the  moulding  under  the  copings  of  the 
parapet  and  of  the  gable  of  the  building,  the  moulded  capitals  of 
the  large  brick  pilasters,  the  heads  of  the  ten  windows  of  the 

ground- story  and  one-pair  story,  and  the  moulding  under  the 
stone  string  or  sill  below  the  level  of  the  ground-story  windows ; 
the  whole  of  the  Parker's  cement  stucco  is  to  be  roughly  coloured 
immediately  that  any  portion  thereof  is  done,  and  is  to  be  finally 
jointed,  and  tainted  in  imitation  of  stone,  with  weather-proof  out- 
side colouring,  with  sufficient  liecr-grounds,  Russia  tallow,  tar,  and 
other  proper  ingredients  therein. 


I  AFTER  XLI. 


PLUMBER. 


.  gutter,  &c. 


.  ridges. 


-mer. 


reV-gutter. 


W.P. 


ate-pipei,  &c. 


4090.  To  lay  the  front-putter,  and  the  back  chimney-gutter 
of  the  building  with  6  lb.  inilled-lcad,  turned  up  5  ins.  high  next 
the  brick-work,  and  10  ins.  hiirh  next  the  rafters. 

To  line  the  cess-pool  with  similar  lead,  and  to  solder  there- 
into a  piece  of  3-in.  socket-pipe,  and  to  put  thereto  also  a  2-in. 
discharging-pipe. 

4091.  To  cover  the  ridges  with  4  lb.  milled-Iead,  16  ins.  wide, 
properly  dressed  and  secured. 

4092.  To  lay  round  the  head  and  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
dormer,  6  lb.  milled-lead  flashings,  15  ins.  average  width. 

4098.  To  put  to  the  back  caves,  and  round  the  back  chimney- 
stack,  4  in.  cast-iron  eaves'-gutterin",  securely  fixed  on  strong- 
wrought-iron  brackets,  and  put  together  with  white  lead. 

4094.  To  put  to  the  front  of  the  building  a  stack  of  3  in. 
cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  fixed  with  head  and  shoe  complete,  and 
to  put  to  the  back  of  the  building  a  stack  of  3  in.  rain-water-pipe 
of  6  lb.  milled-lead  fixed  with  proper  shoe  and  with  a  cast-iron 
head. 

4095.  To  put  to  each  of  the  intended  sinks  a  strong  2  in. 
waste-pipe  and  a  large  brass  bell  grate :  the  upper  waste-pipe  is  to 
be  carried  into  the  back  rain-water-pipe. 

To  lay  on  the  water  with  sufficient  very  strong  lead  J  in. 
pipe,  and  with  ball-cocks  and  all  other  proper  appertenanccs  to 
the  cistern  when  moved  into  the  basement  stair-case,  and  to  the 
water-butt  in  the  ;  to  put  to  the  water-butt  a  lead  J  in. 

strong  pipe  and  a  brass  cock  in  order  to  draw  water  therefrom  ; 
and  to  put  to  the  cistern  a  similar  lead  pipe  with  a  similar  cock  in 
order  to  serve  the  water-closet. 


Miration. 


un,  &c. 


r  timra  in  ofl. 


PAINTER. 


409G.  To  knot  effectually,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every  part, 
and  prepare  properly  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  the  wood- 
work and  other  work  intended  to  be  painted. 

4097.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the  in- 
ternal and  external  wood-works,  iron-works,  and  other  works  of 
the  intended  buildings,  and  of  the  fittings  and  appcrtenances 
thereof. 

4098.  All  the  sashes  are  to  be  finished  externally  with  dark 
purple-brown,  all  the  other  painting  is  to  be  finished  with  such 
tcints  of  stone-colour,  drab,  or  other  plain  colours  as  may  1>e 
directed. 


4090.  To  glaze  the  whole  of  the  aaehea,  windows,  and  %hti 
of  the  intended  new  building,  with  good  third  Newcastle  awa- 
ghast,  properly  bedded,  brndilcd,  and  buck-puttied,  and  to  dew  I 
and  leave  perfect  the  whole  of  the  glaring,  at  the  final  rawUrac 
up  of  the  «  urks  and  prw tuisos  as  complete. 


CHAPTER  XLU. 

SraanciTUM  far  teork*  to  be  dan*  m  the  erection  of  a  PaifTtve-omcs,  S 
nranra-aouas,     MicmHE-ruaa-nooM,     STBuEOTYCK-rLATt-noox,     *" 
■oron,  C*u-loxm>b,  Stable,  and  othb»  omen  fir 
on  «  n-rtoni  plot  of  ground  at 
according  to  the  Drawing!  hereunder  enumerated. 

( If  the  eitabujhment  be  not  intended  to  have  all  the  office!  at* 
tinned,  omuiiont  from  tie  detcript'uin  can  be  made  accordingly.  J 

(Inert  lure  a  hi  of  tie  Working-drawagt.     See  $  986. ) 

BRICKLAYER. 


Old  brick!.  4101.  ( If  any  old  bridti  are  to  be  uied  in  tie  new  buildup, 

iiuert  a  ctaute  accordingly,  for  which  tee  §§  1228,  3740,  and  39MJ 

Dtatrlci-nrTBTor,  4102.  To  give  to  the  District-mirveyor  the  requisite  notice!, 

to  obtain  from  the  Surveyors  of  Pavements  and  Seven  and  fro* 
the  other  public  officers  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  works, 
the  requisite  licenses ;  and  to  pay  all  proper  official  fees  and 
chargu  attentat!  upon  giving  such  notices  and  obtaining  sock 
licenses. 

Kninuian,  rob.  4103.  (Insert  clausea  for  the  pound-work  and  removal  of 

rubbish  according  to  the  nature  of  the  building.     See  Index.) 

Q*unl  ferlok-  4104.  To  execute  all  brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  for 

*™*-  the  complete  erection  of  the    intended   new  buildings,  and  for 

adapting  ;iml  com] ill' ling  the  intended  new  buildings  to  and  with 
all  the  adjoining  buildings. 

(See  $  996  and  Index.) 
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ftteam-engtne  4105.  To  construct  according  to  the  drawings,  the  intended 

jfaMnS't/forytr  chimney  for  a  steam-engine,  the  Hue  thereof  to  commence  14  ins. 
4a  proportion  to    square,  and  to  diminish  upwardly  to  9  ins.  square ;  the  whole  chim- 

2n£wjw»*o '  ney  k  *°  ^ave  ^u^  ^  m3m  °^  so  brick-work  on  every  side  thereof, 
and  is  to  be  pargeted  well  on  the  inside ;  15  ft.  in  length  of  the 
lower  part  or  the  flue  is  to  bo  lined  with  fire  bricks  set  in 

Stourbridge  clay  ;  the  external  shaft  is  to  be  carried  up  with  two 
pieces  of  strong  wrought-iron  vat-hooping  in  every  course  thereof, 
and  is  to  have  the  upper  five  feet  in  height  of  the  brick-work  of  it 
set  entirely  in  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed 
together  in  equal  measures. 


Uncut  arches. 


Gauged  arches  (if 
ongj. 

¥wclng»(ifa*f). 
Drainage. 


Brlck-on-edge 
and  tile-crestings 
(ifanjf). 

Cutting,  ftc. 


Paring. 
Plain-tiling  (if 

Pan-tiling  (if 

rods  extra 
brick-work. 

Bricks. 


Mortar. 


Mode  of  doing  the 
work. 

Iflma-whiting. 


Jobbing-work. 


4106.  To  turn  arches  and  counter-arches  as  shown  by  the 
drawings,  and  wherever  else  may  be  requisite ;  all  the  external 
arches  are  to  be  tuck-pointed. 

(See  §§  992,  3839,  and  Index.) 

(See  $$  358,  994,  and  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  998.) 

4107.  To  cut  and  rub  in  the  most  careful  manner  all  the  re- 

3uisite  splays  and  birds'  mouths,  and  the  rebates  for  such  of  the 
oorways  as  are  not  intended  to  have  door-cases  or  linings  of  wood. 

(See  §  1246,  and  Index.) 

(See  §  2167,  and  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  1007.) 

(See  §  1008.) 

•  4108.  Malm  paving-bricks  are  to  be  recommended  for 
the  whole  of  the  brick-work  at  the  most  excellent  material ; 
and  betides  being  so  hard  at  scarcely  to  decay  within  any 
assignable  tm§e9  they  are  of  so  fine  a  colour  at  to  make  hand- 
tome  work  without  any  other  facing-bricks. 

(See  §  1009.) 

(See  J  1010.) 

4109.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work, and  the  soffits  and  the  joists  rafters  and  other  timbers  of 
the  floors  and  roofings. 

(See  J  1011.) 


4  q— 665 


-  ixu.  m  m  few  necn  a*  *«>3Mw.  anal  umamr  *bb  dm 
\  h»  Wa*-ib.  Kriy  a^tfo^.  in^.*,**  *  as-a.  ate 

-   [ijtl*  J '*L  1°~l  ~  •****  r~~*"  alv^am^^ 

>ww  in  rereiie  the  Hobs,  uf  the  li  iw  »•  *>  ska  pants. 


: 


4111.  To  pot  to  all  the  « 
_4  —a  throated  liilt  Sj  in*.  by  9  um. 


»lli  To  oner  the  awl  tat 

int.'".-  ■  ■ 

feat. 


thick  ■  front.  ^1  i»-  thick  • 
atannaflvd  and  rod  with  lisul,  ami  | 
urati  therein,  and  with  proper  mhred  faaaa-s 
JtheanUd. 


■ 


I  ft.  8  ma.  long ,  and  u  wide  as  the  thiekneaa  of  thecal,  fcirjiifi 
properly  tooled,  and  rebated  out  to  receive  tbe  door ;  and  to  let 
thereinto  and  run  with  load  the  hooka  of  the  hina.Lj  aad  the  boi- 
*tcket  of  the  lock. 

41 14.  Piecet  of  granite  tquart  ttreet  curi  wiB  emt  m 
more  than  Yiirktkirc  itone  except  for  the  extra  labemr  cfcuttiaf 
the  rebalet  and  holei  therein,  and  nil  be  htmMui  and  mirr 
durable  and  wilt  therefore  be  preferred. 

'ITte  ordinary  charge  for  iipture  granite  curb  1 2  au.  i« 
8  itu.  with  the  plain  work  upon  it  at  brought  to  London,  aid 
iied,  it  generally  under  St.  per  cubic  foot. 

4115.  Door-catei  and  door-hmngiof  wood  thouidbe  a  dl 
buildixgi  avoided  at  much  at  potable,  more  particularly  a 
prrntitg-officei  and  other  buildmgt  much  tubject  to  con/lagn- 
txru,  mid  in  which  elegance  it  not  required  though  much  rah- 
able  property  it  depotUed  in  them. 

4116.  To  roust rucl  the  stair-ease  according  to  the  drawings, 
■ith  steps  entirely  of  solid  quarry  Yorkshire  stone  steps,  bsek- 
utttted  and  pinned-  into  the  brick-work  9  ins.  at  the  least,  and  with 
LmSh^h  of  Yorkshire  stone  4  ins.  thick  tailed  into  the  brick- work 
aU  ro«»d  the  same  4  ins.  at  tbe  least,  and  with  proper  r 


_d  pot  to  the  whole  of  the  stair-case  and  to  tbe  landings 
loerwot  balusters  of  wrought-iron  one  inch  square,  with  wrougLt- 
iroa  hj— «kd  top-tail  2  ins.  by  i  in.,  with  scroll  at  bottom,  and  will 
the  ban  rWeted  at  top  into  the  rail  and  run  with  lead  at  bottom 
into  the  stow  steps. 

4117.   TV  tUiir-caic  of  a  printing-tipee  ought  alwtn/t  la 
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be  of  stone,  with  no  wood-work  whatever  attached  to  it,  and 
it  may  be  roofed  over  with  slabs  of  stone  without  any  timber 
supports  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  doors  communicating 
with  the  stair-case  were  of  wroughtHron,  so  as  that  in  the 
event  of  fire  the  flames  might  be  shut  out  from  the  stair-case, 
so  as  to  leave  free  access  for  ascending  to  any  part  of  the 
building,  and  thus  insure  the  removal  of  property  without 
danger :  if  iron  doors  be  considered  too  heavy  for  general  use, 
there  may  be  also  tight  wooden  inner  doors,  which,  however, 
could  be  lifted  off  their  hinges  immediately  on  the  alarm  of  fire. 

4118.  A  great  source  of  the  very  frequent  disastrous  fires 
to  the  buildings  of  printing-offices,  is  the  hanging  to  dry  all  over 
such  buildings  beneath  their  wooden  floors,  the  sheets  of  paper  as 
soon  as  printed  ;  this  occasions  the  almost  instant  total  destruc- 
tion of  printing-offices  :  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ruin,  the  destruction  of  valuable  manuscripts,  and  the  loss 
of  life  resulting  from  this,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbade 
the  hanging  of  "poting?  and  paper  in  this  situation  :  all  the 
drying  ought  to  be  performed  in  a  detached  incombustible 
apartment,  in  which  many  tiers  of  paper  might  be  hung 
above  each  other,  and  the  whole  could  be  heated  by  flues 
running  round  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  or  better  still 
by  hot-water  apparatus :  to  the  interior  of  such  an  apartment 
neither  fire  nor  candle  should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter  ;  and 
even  though  the  paper  within  it  should  be  burnt,  still  all  the 
type,  forms,  cases,  presses,  and  manuscripts,  in  the  establish- 
ment, would  remain  uninjured. 

himney -pieces,  4119.  To  put  to  the  chimneys  of  the 

:c  (if  any.)  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  7  ins.  wide  ;  and 
to  put  to  each  fire-place  a  back  hearth  and  a  slab  both  of  York- 
shire stone  full  2£  ins.  thick,  and  the  slab  2  feet  wide  and  18  ins. 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  chimney-opening. 

inks.  4120.  To  provide  and  fix  on  each  story  a  sink  of  the  size 

shown  by  the  drawings,  each  of  Yorkshire  stone  7  ins.  thick,  cut 
out  to  receive  the  grating,  and  fixed  with  all  requisite  bearers 
complete. 

4121.  Printing-offices,  all  manufactories,  and  indeed 
buildings  of  every  description,  should  be  furnished  with  at 
least  one  sink  on  every  story :  the  trifling  extra  expense  to 
which  this  would  lead,  would  be  very  soon  repaid  by  the 
saving  of  labour  in  the  carriage  of  water,  while  cleanliness 
would  be  greatly  promoted;  on  this  subject  see  the  Specifi- 
cation for  a  work-house  (§§  3661,  3663,  and  3729).  Some 
employers,  in  order  to  promote  industry  in  their  dependents,  will 
not  lessen  the  labour  in  any  department ;  but  this  principle 

•  causes  in  the  end  an  extra  expense  to  themselves,  since  the 
denial  of  but  a  few  of  such  facilities  occasions  tlie  employment 
of  an  extra  attendant. 

4122.  The  sinks  in  which  printers9  forms  are  washed, 
are  usually  lined  with  lead,  and  there  is  usually  a  large  plat- 
form or  shallow  sink  lined  also  with  lead,  laid  below  the  other 

sink,  in  order  to  receive  the  large  quantity  of  splashing  and  the 

4q2 


PART  II 


Bases  to  the  heel- 
its  of  the  sta- 


les. 

Yorkshire  stone- 
paying. 


Granite  paving. 


Public  paving. 


overflow  of  water  which  falls  from  the  tipper  sink;  the 
lower  sink  if  hned  with  lead,  should  have  a  matting  of  wood 
laid  over  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  leadrwork  from  the 
treading  of  the  feet  of  the  workmen,  A  printer's  washing' 
sink  should  if  possible  be  set  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  build- 
ing, that  no  wood-work  may  be  rotted  by  the  targe  quantify 
of  dampness  which  always  attends  it,  ana  that  there  may  be 
no  escape  of  water  to  any  stories  below  it, 

4128.  To  put  to  each  of  the  heel-posts  of  the  stall-boards  in 
the  stable,  a  base  of  granite  1  foot  cube,  set  flush  with  the  paving. 

4124.  To  pave  the  machine-room,  and  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment-story, with  Yorkshire  stone  full  2$  ins.  thick,  with  the  edges 
of  the  stone  fairly  tooled  all  the  way  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  same,  and  laid  in  and  jointed  with  Parker's  cement  upon 
cross-walls. 

4125.  To  pave  the  stable  and  the  court-yard  with  the  best 
Aberdeen  granite  full  6  ins.  deep,  and  sorted  of  uniform  width 
about  4  ins.  at  the  top  and  St  ins.  at  the  bottom ;  the  whole  of 
the  paving  is  to  be  laid  close  stone  to  stone,  upon  full  3  ins.  in 
depth  of  rough  ballast,  and  is  to  be  completely  grouted  all  over 
ana  between  the  joints  with  the  best  stone-lime  mortar. 

4126.  To  remunerate  the  commissioners  (or  other  compe- 
tent proper  authorities)  for  making  good  the  public  paving. 


Dutchess  slating. 
Countess  slating. 
Bond-nails,  &c. 
Pointing. 


Reparation  of 
damage,  &c. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542— 3.) 
(See  §  1683.) 
(See  J  1023.) 
(See  $  1024.) 
(See  J}  1023  and  3904.) 
(See  §  1025.) 


New  materials. 


Timber  and  deals. 


Sundries. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (See  §§  337—40.) 

(See  }  1029.) 
(See  J  1031.) 
(See  §  1032—3.) 


Bond-timber  and  4127.  To  put  to  each  story  all  round  in  the  internal  briek- 

wood-bricks.         work  of  the  and  the 

tf'irTn'toJd «ri  two  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber  scantling  4  ins.  by  2  J  ins. 
wholly  substituted  in  pieces  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  to  put  in  the  brick-work  such 
^LT'wSl*0**'  wood-bricks  as  may  be  requisite  for  fixing-  the  various  finishings 
and  other  works. 


See  §  1038.) 


4128.  Aafew  lintels  a 
dally  in  a  printing-office. 


pmfth  sliuuM  be  used,  esi>e- 


4129.  To  provide,  fix,  c 
vcyor,  and  finally  remove,  all  centering  and  turning-pieces  re- 


j  directed  by   the  sur- 


4130,  Wrought  and  framed  posts  in  the  ground- 
story  cut  away  below  tlir   windows  50  :is  not  tu 

appear  in  the  face  ofthe  brick-work     12  by  6 

A  cast-iron   socket-base  to   each  jn.»st  weight  28  lbs. 
with  two  stubs  cast  on  the  bottom  thereof  to  bo 
let  into  the  granite  base.     (See  }  1282.) 
A  plate  of  5  lb.  milled-leud  wrapped  round  the  head 
of  each  post. 

Wrought  and  franu'd  b*DMl  MmmOM 12  —   12 

Wrought  and  framed  window-heads  above  the  ground- 
story         9  —  9 

Moulding  at  the  head  of  ditto  to  support  the  brick- 
Wrought  and  framed  window-posts  to  the  one-pair  story     9  —  S 
Do. ...  ...  ...  ...  two-pair  story     9  —  5 

Do. ...  ...  ...  ...        three-pair  story    9  —  4 

Diagonal  struts  or  braces  to  prevent  the  lower  posts 

racking  from  the  perpendicular...         ...         ...     6  —  5 

Do to  the  window-posts  of  the  one-pair 

story         5  —  S 

Do....  ...  ...  ...  ...     two-pair 

story         4  —  5 

Do....  ...  ...  ...  ...  three-pair 

story         3j —  5 

413).  In  buildings  of  this  description  there  wilt  fre- 
quently appear  in  tlie  bnck-iivrk  above  tie  emit  of  the  timber 
breast-summers  unit  icindoic-licads,  a  rraei  at  each  end  of  each 
tone  icriei  of  windows;  if  the  building  be  carelessly  built,  thii 
witt  be  cons'ulcrabte,  and  in  instances  where  much  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  author  both  as  to  the  foundation  and  the 
eareful  bonding  and  bracing  together  of  the  work,  settlement  of 
this  dacription  hat  shown  itself  in  a  year  or  two  after  the 
completion  of  the  structure;  but  this  on  being  judiciously 
stopped  has  never  reappeared:  sometimes  U  hoi  been  a  mere 
indication  of  settlement,  without  measurable  cetent ;  thii 
defect  is  coaxed  by  the  shrinkage  and  subsiilcnce  of  the  timber, 
and  cannot  be  earned  by  the  ride  brick-work  of  the  building 
striding  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  mortar-joints  inure  thuii  the 
story-posts,  for  these  (raw  MttiaMl  rake  or  incline  in  a 
direi'lion  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  would  incline  laere  lAey 
caused  by  the  shrinkage  if  the  mortar  ;  in  order  to  counteract 
the  ultimate  permanent  injury  and  ruinous  a/i/iearance  which 
the  drooping  if  the  window-lit  ads  would  cause  to  the  building, 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  wimbiurfi-onli  shall  not,  when 
first  btalt, he  leal,  but  ruin/;  in  tin  middle,  this  aflWBM  k 
Intitii iiifieasnili  upuiirdlii  in  mr/i  slur  11  -'  in,  (  or  even  iiv 
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large  buihlings  J  .    by    this  precaution  ,•»■■ 
found  a  few  years  aflcr  they  arc  built  <»  MM  ■ 
frvm  ii  ::   thai   would  al   the  same  tmt 

have  aji/uiiri-il  Jiilliun  thiru,  but  the  absolute  cause  of  fraclat 
in  the  beieh-wiwl.  II  the  shrinkage  of  the  timber,  far  a  attnl 
account  of  which  tee  §  505. 

It  it  of  the  utmost  imparlance  for  buildings  of  thit  & 
sciptwu  thai  the  tomdotv  potjt$  he  framed from  tap  la  bulla 
of  the  whole  building,  each  post  reac/dngfrom  the  vinilaurJin 
lieluw  to  the  unndnw-head  above,  otherwitc  IhefrouU  aiB(i 
me  the  vulgar  technical  expression)  buckle  at  the  feet  of  A 
windows  ami  become  ruinous.  The  brick-work  mutt  bej&a 
in  between  the  VJsmiott)  path  tntd  full  4  ins,  thick  before  Hi 
outsiiics  of 'the  posts,  the  pnttt  and  breast-summers  may  nulra 
on  the  ground-story  be  brought  out  to  the  outer  face  qftk 
bn.i-ienr/.-,  hut  the  London  "Budding-act"  by  section  M 
OtnpA  them  to  be  revested  i  int.  deep  in  every  story  ahoo 
the  gmund-lton/  .-  in  following  thit  careful  practice  the  tiutha 
hat  to  the  best  of  hit  ability  nitleauoured  to  fulfil  the  ili'liii  lit 
of  the  Building-act,  though  even  thit  method  was  disputed  at a 
District-surveyor  on  the  ground  that  tlic  Act  does  not  aBo 
timber  breatt-snmmcrs  nr  tvindow-hcadt  above  the  grvund-ttan 
•H  thiil  NMMt  one  of  the  magistrates  b,j~. 
came  was  qfupinion  I  but  the  mi  not  only  allows  brcast-tumm* 
pouad  ttorg,bui  points  out  in  what  manner  they  or 
to  he  placed,  viz.  to  be  recmed  within  the  bnek-u  '  ' 
and  after  a  personal  view  of  the  premises  by  tipo  r, 
the  cote  was  dismissed  i  and  that  thit  interpretation  ... 
it  strict,  it  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  very  large  numbei 
buildings  eonitruetcd  in  this  manner  by  and  under  the  mmtt 
direction  of  District-surveyors  themselves.  The  mouldings  m 
arc  usually  put  abac  the  window-heads  to  prevent  the  bi 
work  from  giving  way  or  lipping  oner  it  not  in  strictness  ace 
ing  w'tth  the  Building-act  whuzh  requires  all  wood-work  above  t 
ground-story  to  be  revetted  4  int. ;  in  compliance 
requisition  the  author  first  in  llw  year  1822  used  u 
of  cast-iron,  and  this  method  lie  hot  observed  to  be  pursued  asta 
by  othert. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  highly  h 
to  render  prhdhig-offieet  wholly  fire-jiroof,  but  thit  uiiuld  k 
to  very  considerable  extra  expense. 

41312.  To  boat-bridge  each  end  of 
the  several  breast-summers  and  win-  , — 's9r- 
dow-hcaib  by  three  pieces  of  wrought- 
iron  each  1 1-io.  by  Ira.  am!  3  ftlcmfj 
the  lower  bridging-3  being  set  i  in.  out 
of  level,  the  second  bridgings  \  in. 
out  of  level,  and  the  third  brfdgiogl 
|  in.  out  of  level  (or  MOW  or  Ictt  ac- 
cording to  tlic  greater  or  less  dimensions 
of  each  particular  pure  of  timlu  i  niul  afHt  stale  of  seasoning.) 

(A  piece  of  iron  or  of  stone  should  lie  set  in  the  brick-w 
of  each  pier,  under  the  ends  of  the  iron  buns. ) 


,  WallfktM  ... 


S  by 


Trimmers  and  trirnming-jniats    ... 

TJ  in.  yellow  deal  flooriji^-lxxirds  listed  free  from  sap- 

4134.  The  it'niflin/js  of  I  lit-  girdi  rt,  iW\,  will  depend  jii 
their  bearing' :  i/'/Af  building  be  only  Ik  or  iO,/?.  U'lrfc,  girders 
will  be  much  better  untitled,  nud  the  building  unit  lie  muck  more 
effectively  lied  together  at  ever;/  fool  by  joist' ;  if  the  width  'if 
the  building  do  not  weed  23  or  30  _/?.,  the  joint*  way  be  bridged 
tritmvcrscly  upon  girder*,  without  lilffim  iip-m  mtirnal  story- 
potts,  which  or,-  to  be  nr.iided  a*  much  at  pontile,  as  the  irre- 
gular settlement  ruined  by  heavy  floor*  retting  in  part  upon 
external  s«/i/fiis,  oml  in  purl  u/ii'ii  iilternttl  fitiistx,  hat  beat  the 
cause  of  great  inconvenience  and  eipcnse :  the  author  ha*  teen 
the  ends  of  the  girder*  of  a  itaclc  of  floor*  carried  down  by  the 
wills,  which  n-iri  built  very  Itwli/y  upon  a  bad  J'oundatior 
till  the  girder*  were  strained  and  bent  It  int.  out  of  level,  * 
thai  the  *tary-posls  acted  upon  by  the  prodigious force  of  th 
girder*  powdered  to  shiver*,  the  weak  pier*  upon  whir'  "'- 
u.vrc  built,  and  the  floors  were  thus  relieeedfrom  their  e. 
unnatural  flexure,  by  the  giving  wit/  of  all  beneath  them;  L. 
thin  the  pier*  were  renewed  in  brick-work  set  in  Park 
cement,  with  extended  bases,  and  haviug  piece*  ofironJioop 
laid  in  their  coitnc*,  hut  from  the  softness  of  the  ground  the 
tame  effect  occurred  again  almost  immediately  to  the  floors, 
though  in  a  let*  degree. 

4135.  If  internal  story-posts  or  iron-column*  be  adojiled, 
Ike  joists  should  extend  iu  one  It  uglh  frriin  the  back  to  the J'rimt 
of  the  building,  to  a*  to  tie  in  the  HI  llil  I  till  lenlU.  and  the  joists 
ihoutd  be  bridged  above  the  girders  laid  upon  the  head*  of  the 
columns  or  story-jiosts. 

413(1.  ff  atrdert  be  used  without  stoiy-jiasts,  after 
•tuanlity  if  timber  to  tie  Med  in  them  be  determined  ujuyn,  the 
most  advnnttiri'Oix  •  Itxpoxitiou  if  thai  •jitautity.  teilt  be  f-und  to 
lie  to  divide  it  so  thai  then  may  be  a  girder  to  every  tirndoic- 
poit ;  thai  mil  be  avoided  lite  throwing  of  stiaming-weig&t* 
upon  the  icinduw-hcads,  tiff  Ike  point*  of  support  i  much  le 
weight  will  lie  eoucciilralt  d  on  one  point,  mid  by  the  thart  di 
lance  which  the  girder*  will  be  apart  from  each  other,  half  the 
quantity  if  timber  in  joints,  or  test,  mill  be  etpially  strong,  the 
girder*  will  thin  have  leu  burden  to  carry,  eioixnteinlile  coil. 
trill  lie  .'pared,  unit  tin  ri    ifitl  be  /ex.*   miitcniil  iitllei   to  rot  or  to 

4137.  As  bit  thepreteul  method  of  conducting  the  ii 
if  many  printing-ojficcs,  the  imprinting  it  performed  by  a  ma- 
chine fixed  upon  a  pared  flour  on  the  iiroiind-ttory,  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building  are  no  longer  subject  to  that  hcucy  slinking 
to  which  all  upper  floors  tupportiug  the  ordinary  pirstcs  are 
subject ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  rendu  MCJ  bmldmgt  fln-pimf. 
the  floors  maybe  made  letmtly  if  in,  ombuttihte  material*,  as  are 
those  to  Iht  new  warelioniis  al  Slircrncis  and  other  pbieet,  thix 
can   lie  easily  effected  by  a  series  of  girders,  and  iron  cvlumnx 


Yorttfare  fwwwy<ftyig  to  firm 

of  ike  iron  mmden  assy  I*  omHtti  ftp 
work  from  hinder  tobmder  ymitr  He 


he  kid 


¥* 


••• 


Hay-loft  flooring.  4138.  Wall-piatea 

Joists 

Trimmers  and 
l£-in.  yellow  deal 

wood  rebated  and 


Dm. 


••• 


•  M 


in    5  bj 


••• 


••• 


Bated  free  front  ftftp* 
on  the  underside. 


Roof  onr  the 


Dormer. 


Qnaitend-parti- 
tioni  (ifani). 

Framed  deal  par- 
tition* (if  at*). 


No. 


4189.  Wall-piatea 


••• 


••• 


••• 


6- 


••• 


••• 


••• 


.  ••• 
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••• 


••• 
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••• 
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••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


scantling  in 


tie-beams 

principals 

queen-posts 

collar-beams 

streining^ills     ... 

struts      ••»        ••• 

angle-ties  each  6  ft.  long 

dragon-pieces     ... 

Pole-plate  

Blocks  beneath  ditto 

Hips  and  ridges  rounded  for  lead 

Purlins      •••        •••        •••        •• 

xuutors      ...        •••        •••        .i 

Plates  at  the  head  of  the  rafters 
Joists  for  the  flats 

the  centre  •••        •• 

Do.  scantling  at  the  ends  so  as  to  afford  a  current 
14-in.  yellow  deal  boarding1  for  lead. 
1-in.  deal  slate-battens  2}  ins.  wide. 
1  J-in.  yellow  deal  gutter-boards  on  strong  bearers  10  ins. 
wide  in  their  narrowest  parts,  with  2£-in.*  drips, 
and  with  current  14  in.  to  every  10  ft.  run. 
All  the  timbers  of  the  root  are  to  be  wrought  smooth. 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

4140.  The  use  of  wood  partitions  should  be  discountenafl 
as  much  as  possible  in  printing-offices.    (See  Index.) 


Doon.  (In  order  4141.  To  fit  up  the  printing-office 

^SS^ixlom-  with  Z"™-  four-panel  square  framed  internal  doors  with  panel 
biutibie  material*,  inch  deal  hung  with  very  strong  hook-and-eye  wrought-* 
Aepanda of  tto  hinges,  and  very  strong  8-in.  iron-rimmed  locks  with  strong  h 
wrought-ironO      furniture. 

To  fit  up  the  external  door-ways  of  the  printing-office 

with  2-in.  deal  bead-flush  and  sqi 
four-panel  doors,  hung  with  very  strong  hook-and-eye  wrouj 
iron  binges,  and  each  with  two  very  strong  12-in.  barrel-bolts 
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linings. 


8telr-cMe(ifof 
wood.) 


Skirtingi. 


Stalk,  be. 


M ngm,  lock*, 


a  12-io.  very  strong  iron-rimmed  draw-back  lock  with  plain  brass 
furniture  and  two  keys. 

4142.  To  put  to  the  doors  fir  proper  door-cases 
scantling  5  ins.  by  5  ins.  tenoned  at  bottom  into  the  stone  steps  (or 
sills)  and  with  a  piece  of  4-lb.  milled-lead  15  ins.  square  wrapped 
all  round  the  bottom  of  each  post,  dressed  up  and  secured  at  the 
top  by  copper  nails. 

4143.  To  put  to  the  doors  of  wrought 
framed  tongued  and  beaded  linings  of  inch  deal. 

Door-cases  and  door-knings  of  wood  in  a  printing-office 
should  be  as  muck  discountenanced  as  possible.  (See  observa- 
tions, §  3693.) 

4144.  To  construct  the  stair-case  according  to  the  drawings 
wrought  all  over,  with  treads  and  landings  of  2-in.  oak  and  l£-in. 
yellow  deal  risers,  housed  into  2£-in.  deal,  string-boards  and  wall- 
strings,  framed  and  chamfered  newels  4  ins.  by  4  ins.,  framed  and 
rounded  hand-rails  4  ins.  by  34  ins.,  diagonal-braces  2£  ins.  square 
instead  of  balusters,  1  j-in.  deal-apron  linings,  and  all  other  proper 
fittings  and  appertenances. 

The  use  of  wooden  stairs  should  be  discountenanced  in 
every  kind  of  buildings,  more  particularly  in  printing-offices 
and  other  buildings  subject  to  be  burnt.    {See  §§  2550 — 1.) 

4145.  To  skirt  the  with  inch  yellow 
dear  6  ins.  high  plugged  to  the  walls. 

The  press-rooms  and  composing-rooms  and  all  the  un- 
ptasiered  apartment*  scarcely  need  skirtings,  and  all  the  plastered 
rooms,  fyc.  on  the  ground-story  and  basement-story  may  with 
propriety  have  skirtings  of  Parker's  cement,  which  will  neither 
rot  nor  burn.  Instead  of  skirtings,  strips  of  deal  2  ins.  wide, 
chamfered,  and  scribed  to  the  walls,  may  be  used. 

4146.  To  divide  the  stables  by  stall-partitions  of  l£-in.  yellow 
deal,  wrought  ploughed  cross-tongued  and  beaded,  with  wrought 
and  grooved  bottom  rails  of  3-in.  oak  10  ins.  high,  and  oak  grooved 
and  rounded  top-rails  (ramped  if  so  desired  J  of  oak  3&-ins.  by  4 
ins.;  to  put  on  each  side  of  each  stall-board  an  I  j-in.  rounded  middle- 
batten  ;  and  to  put  to  each  stall-partition  a  heel-post  of  oak  6  ins. 
diameter  at  bottom,  and  5  ins.  diameter  at  top,  with  a  moulded 
capital  and  a  large  socket-base  of  cast-iron  extending  9  ins.  up  the 
foot  of  the  post.    (See  $  4201 .) 

4147.  Heel-posts  may  be  well  made  of  cast-iron,  for 
which  see  §  3949  ;  also,  as  a  projecting  base  is  apt  to  wound 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  an  iron  socket-base  to  a  wooden  post 
may  be  made  without  any  projection,  and  with  a  plate  cast  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  rim  to  extend  down  over  the  head  of  the 
pier  upon  which  it  is  to  stand.    {See  §  1282.) 

4148.  To  fit  up  the  stable,  with  mangers  of  cast-iron  with 
strong  front  rims  or  rails  also  of  cast-iron,  and  securely  fixed  by 
sufficient  bearers  ;  to  put  to  each  stall  a  large  wrought-iron  rack, 
securely  fixed,  and  to  put  to  the  whole  of  the  stable  the  requisite 
manger-rings. 

4  a— G73 


1149.   To  put  in  the  floor  of  each   stall   a  large  praline  •< 
'  ~  i  rebated  frame  of  cost-iron.      (S« 

4150.  To  lit  uji  the  privies  with  Mull-plates  4  in«.  by  2j  u&, 
wrought  rafters  3^  ids.  by-  2  ius.,  slate-boarding  wrought  on   " 

umiiT-iiile,  inch  yellow  (leal  grooved  cross-tongue  d  beaded 

ledged  doors  lung  each  with  a  pair  of  20-in.  crass-garnet  binna, 
and  a  small  bolt ;  nntl  to  tit  up  the  inside  of  each  pri*y  wiu« 
seat  and  a  riser  of  li-in.  yellow  deal  grooved  and  cross-longncd 
and  fixed  upon  all  requisite  hearers. 

Every  privy  should  be  buiil   teilh   one  or  more  «e 
lation  flues  eitendingfrom  under  the  icot  to  above  lie  roof. 


Wiwi-pUmiu  i ./  (Sen  Index.) 

Ettranrilratn-r.  (See  $  1071.) 

iaHbrntt.  (S«e  J  1070.) 


PLASTERER. 


4151.  In  general  no  plastering  is  required  t.i  a  prtn! 
office,  at  it  becomes  almott  immediately  damaged  ;  out  jf 
plaitering  be  adopted  for  eounlnigJioutei  or  Stag-rooms 
attached  to  the  establishment,  clauses  can  he  added  accordingly. 
The  mode  of  forming  ceilings  to  printmg-offieei  of  boards  a 
exceedingly  reprehensible.  It  adds  at  once  greatly  to  their  cod 
and  to  their  consumable  nature. 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(Sec  $  1074.) 

(See  Index.) 

(Sec  Index.) 

(See£$  1487  and  1622.) 

(SeefJ  1845  and  2048.) 

(See  Index.) 


(See  37-25.) 

(See  3514.) 
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mllled-lead 
i.  wide  to 
ind  ridges. 

iron  eaves'- 
ring(ifany). 

cast-iron 
rater  pipes. 

ditto 
ditto, 
g,  &c.  to 

e-pipe,  &e. 

rn. 

r-closets  (if 

is  to  common 
r-closets  (if 


(See  $  3515.) 

(See  $  3969.) 

(See  §  2632.) 

(See  $  3504.) 
(See  $  3132.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 


PAINTER. 


ies  to  wood- 


iet  to  iron- 


in,  &c. 


4152.  To  knot,  stop,  pumice  smooth  in  every  part,  prepare 
properly,  and  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  wnole 
of  the  wood-work  of  the  sashes,  window-frames,  doors,  door- 
frames, and  of  all  the  other  internal  and  external  works  usually 
painted. 

4153.  To  prepare  properly  and  paint  5  times  with  the  best 
oil-colour  the  wnole  of  the  iron-work  of  the  buildings  and  of  the 
appertenances  thereof,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  being  done 
with  red-lead  paint. 

(See  $  1502.) 


GLAZIER. 


id  Newcastlo  4154.  To  glaze  all  the  windows  and  lights  with  good  second 
Newcastle  crown-glass,  properly  bedded,  bradded,  and  back-put- 
tied ;  and  to  clean  and  leave  perfect  the  whole  of  the  glazing 
immediately  prior  to  the  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the  works 
as  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Specification  of  works  to  be  done  for  tn  the  erection 

and  entire  completion  Jit  for  use  and  occupation  of  a  Dwelling-house,  akd 
Stabling  Sheds  and  other  offices,  on  a  plot  of  ground  called  the 
Wharf,  situate  adjoining  to  the  South  side  of  the  basin  of  the  canal  ad 

for  the  performance  of  other  works  therewith  connected. 

( Insert  here  hit  of  Working-drawings.    See  $  986.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 

Notice,  &c  to  Dii-         4155.  To  give  to  the  District-surveyor  the  requisite  notices 
See  uSn01       *°r  tne  erection  of  a  second-rate  building,  and  for  one  addition 
thereto,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  stable-offices,  and  for  the 
coal-shed  ;  and  to  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fees. 


Digging,  &c. 


4156.  To  excavate  the  ground  for  the  cellar,  the  foundations, 
the  drains,  the  floors,  and  all  the  other  works  which  may  so 
require.  To  render  level  and  hard  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
trenches,  and  to  till  in  and  consolidate  properly  the  ground  about 
all  the  footings,  drains,  and  other  works.  The  ground  is  not  to 
rise  beneath  the  floors  higher  than  shown  by  the  sections ;  all 
the  chalk  and  gravel  of  necessity  removed  by  the  execution  of 
the  intended  works,  is  to  be  preserved  and  is  to  be  laid  down  as 
far  as  the  same  will  go  towards  making  up  the  yard  of  the  wharf; 
all  the  superfluous  ground  remaining  from  the  excavation,  and  all 
the  rubbish  resulting  from  the  execution  of  the  intended  worb 
are  to  be  deposited  as  shall  be  directed  either  on  the  premises  of 
the  wharf  or  on  the  new  roadway  adjoining  thereto. 

4157.  This  particular  work  proved  two  things,  prove* 
often  enough  before,  first,  the  mischief  of  the  interference  of 
incompetent  persons,  and  secondly,  the  uncertainty  of  a  found- 
ation  upon  ground  raised  upon  the  original  level  of  the  earth. 
The  site  of  these  buildings  had  been   raised  by  depositing 
thereon  the  earth  excavated  from  the  canal-basin  :  though  thu 
had  lain  1 5  years  to  consolidate,  yet  the  author  desired  to 
excavate  quite  through  it,  which  would  have  occasioned  on 
extra  expense  of  about  £100  ;  by  the  fatal  advice  of  a  buUdet ', 
this    was  refused  ;    the   only  precaution,  and   that  was  but 
grudghigly  allowed,  was   the   use   of  a  course  of  Yorkshire 
stone  under  the  footillgs,  and  bond  of  iron  hooping  round  the 
walls :  this  prevented  some  mischief,  still  the  brick-toork  *& 
tied  mortifyingly  in  the  principal  front  of  the  house ;  after  a- 
time  the  author  was  allowed  to  place  iron  bars  under  the  upper 
arches,  and  to  stop  the  fractures  in  the  lower  arches :  no  f&" 
ther  opening  appeared  in  the  parts  of  the  building  where  the 
iron  bars  were  placed,  while  fracture  still  continued  in  tht 
lower  arches.     This  ivas  one  of  tlie  only  two  cases  in  uthich 
the  author  ever  had  any  tvork  settle  at  the  foundation,  and  ht 
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CHAPTER  XL111. 


General  brick- 
work.   (See 
|990—1.) 


Western-wall. 


has  resolved,  under  whatever  advice,  that  this  shall  be  the 
last,  if  solicitude  and  refusal  to  risk  can  insure  the  certainty  of 
a  foundation. 

4158.  To  execute  in  the  very  best,  most  careful,  and  accurate 
manner,  all  brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  buildings  and  their  appertenances  according  to  the 
drawings,  and  so  as  to  render  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  works, 
and  premises  complete  and  finished  in  every  respect. 

4159.  The  western  wall  of  the  stable-offices  is  to  be  raised 
upon  the  present  wall ;  the  part  thereof  which  is  not  one  brick 
and  a  half  m  thickness  being  first  taken  down,  and  the  old  bricks 
so  taken  down  may  be  used  as  far  as  sound  in  the  new  work, 
being  first  properly  cleaned  ;  the  present  buttresses  of  the  wall 
are  to  be  cut  away  where  occurring  within  the  stable-building, 
leaving  only  such  portions  thereof  as  will  be  below  the  mangers 
and  will  not  project  before  the  same  :  the  whole  of  the  present 
Western-wall  of  the  premises  is  where  requisite  to  be  repaired, 
pointed,  and  made  good  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  all  the 
external  pointing  thereof  being  done  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar. 

Gauged  arches.  4160.  To  put  to  the  niches  and  openings  in  the  Southern 

(Set  ||  570— 494.)  fronts  0f  the  stable-offices  and  dwelling-house  the  very  best 
gauged  arches  and  domed  work,  according  to  the  drawings,  accu- 
rately cut  and  set. 


Uncut  arches. 


Cores. 


Facings. 


Chimneys. 


4161.  To  turn  neat  uncut  arches  over  all  the  other  internal 
and  external  openings  throughout  the  buildings,  and  to  tuck- 
point  the  same  on  the  outsides  thereof. 

4162.  To  form  in  rough  brick-work  such  cores  as  may  be 
requisite  for  receiving  the  Parker's  cement  work  on  the  South 
end  of  the  stable-buildings. 

(  The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  only  holds  a  lease  of 
the  ground  for  60  years. ) 

4168.  To  face  the  exposed  brick-work  of  the  Southern- 
fronts  (with  the  reveals  thereof)  of  the  stable-offices  and  of  the 
dwelling-house,  with  the  very  best  hard  second  malm  stock-bricks 
matched  to  a  light  uniform  colour,  and  finished  in  the*  neatest 
possible  manner  in  Flemish  bond  with  flat  joints. 

4164.  To  properly  turn,  parget,  and  core  all  the  flues ;  to 
put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place  a  chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron 
Sj|  ins.  by  £  in.,  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a 
chimney-bar  of  wrought-iron  2}  ins.  by  £  in.;  each  chimney-bar  is 
to  be  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof. 

4165.  To  put  to  each  of  the  fire-places  on  the  ground-story, 
a  fender  for  the  support  of  the  chimney-slab,  of  9-in.  brickwork 
15  ins.  high  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places,  a  trimmer 
of  4-in.  brick-work  12  ins.  wider  than  the  chimney-opening. 

4166.  To  put  over  each  of  the  flues  a  large  Parker's  cement 
chimney-pot  of  approved  pattern. 


PART  II. 


(  Chimneypots  of  clay*  burnt  white  or  blmck,  are  to  be 
preferred :  these  should  be  brought  to  London  for  general  use. ) 

Tile-cresting,  &c.         4167.  To  finish  the  western  and  the  eastern  walls  of  the 
in  Parker's  ce-      premises,  with  Parker's  cement  and  Thames  sand  mixed  together 
in  equal  measures ;  and  to  finish  the  dwarf-walls  of  the  offices  and 
yards  attached  to  the  dwelling-house,  with  brick-on-edge  set  in 
Parker's  cement  and  sand  as  last  described. 


ment. 


Indent*. 


Bedding,  &c. 

Cross  walls,brick- 
piers,  &c. 


Brick-paving. 


Brick-nogging- 


Dung-pit. 


Copper. 


Drains,  &c. 
(See*  1104.) 


1  rod  extra  brick- 
work. 

(Sec  §  1007.) 


Bricks. 
Mortar. 


4168.  To  cut  and  parget  in  the  old  walls  proper  perpendicular 
indents,  where  requisite  in  order  to  receive  tne  intended  new 
brick-work. 

(See  $  999.) 

4169.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  paving  to  the  scullery 
sufficient  cross-walls  of  4-in.  brick-work  9  ins.  high. 

4170.  To  build  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  of  the  ground- 
story  sufficient  piers  of  brick-work  not  more  than  3  ft.  apart, 
each  consisting  of  one  course  of  work  9  ins.  square  and  two 
courses  of  work  9  ins.  by  4  ins. 

4171.  To  pave  with  hard  stock-bricks,  laid  flat  in  mortar  and 
grouted  also  between  the  joints  with  liquid  mortar,  the  cellar-story 
of  the  dwelling-house. 

4172.  To  brick-nog  the  partition  between  the  best  parlour 
and  the  kitchen. 

4173.  To  construct  the  dung-pit  according  to  the  drawings, 
and  finish  the  breast-wall  thereof  with  a  strong  cast-iron  curb. 

4174.  To  provide  and  set  in  the  scullery  a  strong  brewing- 
copper  2  ft.  9  ins.  diameter,  with  door  furnace-bars  and  all  other 
proper  iron- work  and  appertenances  complete. 

4175.  To  construct  a  barrel-drain  with  the  greatest  possible 
current,  14  ins.  bore,  according  to  the  plan,  continued  to  join  the 
public  sewer,  in  4-in.  brick-work  stuccoed  over  the  lower  half  thereof 
j-in.  thick  with  pure  Parker's  cement ;  to  put  from  each  of  the 
privies  and  rain-water-pipes  a  large  funnel  set  in  Parker's  cement 
and  stuccoed  on  the  insiae  also  with  Parker's  cement.  To  put  to 
each  of  the  drain-gratings  a  funnel  as  to  the  rain-water  pipes, 
with  a  complete  stench-trap  to  each  thereof. 

4176.  To  provide  under  the  contract  one  rod  reduced  of  the 
best  stock  brickwork,  to  be  used  in  such  extra  works  not  intended 
to  be  done  in  the  necessary  work  of  the  buildings  as  the  surveyor 
may  direct ;  the  value  of  such  of  the  said  extra  brick-work  as 
may  not  be  directed  to  be  used,  is  however,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract  after  the  rate  of 

per  rod  reduced. 

(Sec$  1008.) 
(See  $  1009.) 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Mode  of  doing  the 
work. 


(See  §  1010.) 


Lime- whiting,  &c  4177.  All  the  interior  work  of  the  stable-buildings,  lofts, 

cellar,  scullery,  and  wharf-men's  privy,  is  to  be  finished  completely 
fairly,  and  is  to  be  twice  lime-whitened. 


Scaffolding. 

Point  with  Par- 
ker's cement 
breast -wall  of 
camp-sheding. 


(See  $$  1255,  2259,  3038,  and  3080—84.) 

4178.  To  rake  out  as  far  as  requisite  and  point  with  one  half 
new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  one  half  clean  Thames  sand  the 
whole  of  the  external  brick-work  of  the  breast-wall  of  the  camp- 
sheding  *  of  the  wharf. 


MASON.    (See  §§  265— 95.) 

3-in.  Yorkshire  4179.  To  put  under  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  a  course 

dS?OT«nderf°Un*  of  8"in#  Yorksnire  St0116  pa™g  of  the  several  widths  shown  by 

the  sections  and  the  plan  of  the  foundations,  no  stone  of  sucn 
paving  to  contain  less  than  5  ft.  superficial.  (Two  courses  of 
stone  would  be  better  ;  see  §  2914.) 

dub  to  coal-shed.  4180.  To  put  all  along  the  breast-wall  of  the  pit  of  the  coal- 
shed,  a  granite  parallel  square  curb  12  ins.  by  9  ins.,  with  fair 
heading-joints  plugged  with  copper  and  run  with  lead,  no  stone 
thereof  is  to  be  less  in  length  tnan  5  ft. ;  and  to  let  into  the  same 
the  bases  of  the  iron  columns. 

s-in.  Yorkshire  4181.  To  provide  and  set  in  the  brick-work  of  the  south  end 

atone  for  cornice.  0f  tne  gtable-offices,  sufficient  3-in.  rough  Yorkshire  stone  18  ins. 

wide  for  forming  the  cornice  and  pediment  thereon. 

sf-in.  Yorkshire  4182.  To  pave  with  2£-in.  Yorkshire  stone  laid  in  regular 

paving.  courses  on  cross-walls,  and  with  the  edges  thereof  wrought  fairly 

through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stone,  the  whole  of  the  scul- 
lery and  the  two  small  yards  attached  to  the  dwelling-house. 


Copings. 


Window-sills. 


8teps,  «rc. 


4183.  To  cover  the  front  parapet  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
the  South  fence-walling,  with  Portland-stone  coping  4  ins.  thick 
in  front,  2  J  ins.  thick  at  the  back,  13  ins.  wide,  with  solid  quoin- 
stones,  throated  on  the  inside,  and  plugged  with  lead  at  all  the 
joints  thereof. 

4184.  To  put  to  all  the  front  windows  of  the  dwelling-house, 
weathered  and  throated  sills  of  Portland  stone  9  ins.  by  5  ins. 

To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  throughout  the 
premises,  sills  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone,  throated,  wrought  with 
fair-edges  in  front,  and  laid  sloping.    (See  §  1014.) 

4185.  To  put  to  the  front  entrance,  steps  of  the  best  hard 
solid  Portland  stone,  according  to  the  drawings. 

4186.  To  construct  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  cellar- 
story,  of  the  dwelling-house,  ana  the  external  steps  leading  up 

*  The  orthography  of  this  word  appears  to  be  uncertain ;  it  is  written  and 
pronounced  by  different  persons camp-sAeding^cump-thctting^imp-thed,  camp- 
$kooty  c&m-8hity  &o.  &c. 


to  the  One-pair  story  or  tlio  stable-office*,  according  to  the  draw- 
ings, of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone,  wrought  with  fair  edges  in  front 

4167 .  To  put  to  the  door-way  of  the  (table,  a  nil  of  granite 
10  ins.  by  7  im.,  mortised  out  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  door-cue. 


4168.  Toput  lo  thedoon  of  tbepriviea.and  to  the. 

of  the  external  door-ways  of  the  premises,  step*  of  solid  Yorkshire 
•Com,  properly  back-jointed,  and  cut  out  to  receive  the  eadj  of 


4169.  To  put  to  the  steps  leading;  op  to  the  one-fair  story  of 
the  stable-offices,  wrought-iron  balusters  }  in.  square,  after  the 
rate  of  two  balusters  to  each  step,  with  wrought-iron  rounded  top- 
rail  3  it     by  |  in. 

"•  4160.  To  put.  In  the  principal  room  on  the  ground-story,  i 
tnarble  i-himncj-pie-ce,  with  a  slab  value  together  six  guineas  a- 
chitrra  of  the  fixing  (hereof. 

To  put  in  the  south-west  parlour  and  to  the  room  orer  the 
kitchen,  marble  chimney-pieces,  with'  slabs  valnc  altogether  tat 
nun  of  eight  guineas  exclusive  of  the  filing  thereof. 

4101,  To  put  to  the  fire-place  of  the  kitchen  2-in.  Portland 
do  Jtmba  ana  mantle  10  tea.  wide. 

To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  fire-places  1  j-iu.  Portland 
siono  jambs  mantles  and  shelves  each  5J  ins.  wide,  and  Slut 
Portland  stone  slabs  IS  ins.  wide  and  11  ins,  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  chimney-opening. 

4102.  To  put  to  each  fire-place,  a  back  hearth  of  Sfin. 
Yorkshire  stone,  and  to  put  to  the  kitchen  fire-place  a  foot-pace 
of  2^-in.  rubbed  Yorkshire  atone. 

4193.  To  put  in  the  scullery  a  Yorkshire  atone  sink  9  ft 
6  ins.  long  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  securely  fixed  with  all  requisite 

To  provide  and  fix  where  directed  two  five-hole  sink  stones, 
each  sunk  out  of  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  16  ins.  square. 

4194.  To  make  up  and  consolidate  the  ground  and  pave  with 
good  7-in.  pebbles  selected  uniform  in  size,  the  whole  of  the 
stable-building  ;  all  the  paving  is  to  be  laid  and  well  fitted  together 
close  stone  to  stone,  on  full  2  ins.  in  depth  of  coarse  ballast ;  and  is 
to  have  sufficient  fine  screened  gravel  laid  over  the  same,  to  work 
into  the  paving  ;  and  the  paving  is  also  to  be  rammed  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  and  is  to  be  loft  solid  and  with  proper  currents. 


SLATER.    (See  $$  542— 3.) 

4105.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  buildh 
with  the  very  best  strong  countess  slates  pointed  on  the  ins 
thereof  with  stone-lime  mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

(See  §  1024.) 

(See  §  1025.) 


IAPTER  XLIII. 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER.    (Sec  §§  337—40.) 
material*,  (See  §  1029.) 

ber  and  deal.  (See  $$  1081—2.) 

The  quarters  intended  to  be  brick-nogged  are  to  be  J3}-ins. 
apart  and  no  more. 

irie».  4196.  To  provide  and  fix  all  requisite  shores,  struts,  pun- 

cheons, oak  wedges,  ties,  cletes,  beads,  stops,  fillets,  tilting-fillets, 
backings,  blocks,  linings,  casings,  furrings,  and  rolls  ;  to  provide 
all  requisite  moulds  rods  and  patterns  for  setting  out  and  executing 
accurately  all  the  various  works ;  to  provide  and  fix  33G  lbs.  avoir- 
dupoise  of  wrought-iron  in  such  straps,  ties,  screw-bolts,  and  other 
work  as  the  surveyor  may  direct ;  and  to  perform  such  rebating, 
grooving  and  tonguing,  beading,  scribing,  chamfering,  housing, 
jointing,  mortising,  framing,  dove-tailing,  planing,  and  other  work 
and  labour  as  may  be  found  requisite  for  the  perfect  performance 
of  and  the  thorough  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
the  fittings  and  appertenances  thereof. 

<rlng.  4197.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  finally  re- 

move, all  centering  and  turning-pieces  requisite  for  the  trimmers 
and  arches  of  every  kind. 

i-timber  and  4198.  To  put  in  the  brick- work  the  following  fir  bond-timber 

i-brickB.  scantling  4  ins.  by  2|-ins.  properly  lapped  and  spiked  together  in 
lengths  as  great  as  possible. 

All  round  the  stable,  two  tiers. 

All  round  the  story  over  the  stable,  one  tier. 

All  round  each  story  of  the  dwelling-house  and  round  the 
counting-house,  two  tiers. 

Along  the  eastern  and  southern  walls  of  the  coal-shed  and 
round  the  privies  and  harness-room,  one  tier. 

To  put  in  the  brick-work  all  wood-bricks  requisite  for  fixing 
the  skirtings  of  the  ground-story  and  to  receive  the  other  finish- 
ings and  works  so  requiring. 

el*(§e*  4199.  To  put  such  lintels  and  filling-in-lintels  as  may  be  re- 

1  **  quisite  in  order  to  carry  the  brick-work  over  the  openings ;  each 

lintel  is  to  be  5  ins.  high,  18  ins.  longer  than  the  opening  and  of 

the  width  of  the  brick-work. 

Ini.    Ins. 

md-floon.  4200.  Joists  to  the  entrance- hall  and  the  stair-case  5  by  2J 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  to  ditto  ...-        5  —  2J 

Oak  plates  to  ditto  •         ♦••  4  —  2$ 

Joists  to  the  remainder  of  the  story       4  —  2J 

Oak  sleepers  to  ditto  not  more  than  4  ft.  apart  ...  4  —  8 

Inch  yellow  deal  straight-joint  floor  listed  free  from 
sap-wood   ...         ...         •••         ...         ••■         ••■ 

pah  floor*  to         4201.  Wall-plates  and  templet 4  —  4 

[welling-  -  .  *  r  ia        ni 

e.  JOISTS  ...  «..  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••    1V  """"  A3 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists  to  ditto 10  —  8 

Inch  white  deal  straight-joint  floor  to  the  whole  of  the 
story. 

4  s— 681 
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One-pair  floors 
to  the  Stable- 
offices. 


(See  5  1282.) 


4202.  Wall-plates 
6  binders 


... 


••■ 


••• 


Ins. 
...  4 
...  12 


6  oak  turned  columns  under  ditto  6  ins.  diameter  at 
bottom,  5  ins.  diameter  at  top,  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  stall-boards,  with  moulded  capitals,  and 
with  socket-bases  of  cast-iron  according  to  the 
drawings. 

Joists  notched  and  housed  above  the  binders 

Board  ed-flooring  formed  of  the  boards  of  the  new  hoarding 
at  present  round  the  premises  of  the  wharf,  made 
complete  with  sufficient  additional  new  deal  to 
correspond  therewith,  should  there  be  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  thereof;  the  flooring  of 
the  two  living-rooms  is  to  be  planed  on  the 
upper  side  thereof. 


Roof  over  the 
coal-shed. 


Roof  over  the 
stable-offices. 


4203.  Plate  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  walls    ...  4 
Lower  plate  above  the  iron  columns  on  the  Western 

and  Southern  sides           ...  6 

Upper  ditto  to  ditto        8 

8  struts  between  ditto      3 

3  framed  puncheons  to  ditto        4 

5  tie-beams            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10 

4  angle-tics  each  4  ft.  long          5 

4  dragon  pieces  to  ditto               3 

.i.vmi.t,rs        .*•           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  a 

Ridge  and  hips     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Slate-battens         ...  J 

3  cast-iron  columns  5  ins.  diameter  at  bottom  and  4  ins. 
diameter  at  top,  with  caps  and  bases  according 
to  the  drawings. 

4204.  Wall-plate      4 

6  tie-beams            ...  10 

4  angle-ties  each  .5  ft.  long          4 

a\  i*  1 1  v  n?         •••            •  t  •            •••            ••«            •••            •  •  •            •••  iJ 

•*•*  *"q  W                      •••                       •••                       «••                       «  •  •                       •  ■  •                       s  s «                       A««  O 

Slate-battens         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  } 

Ceiling-joists  to  the  two  living-rooms 3 

Principal  roof  over            4205.    Wall-plates      ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  4 

houseWCmng         8  tie-beams  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house  from 

East  to  West        9 

8  angle-ties  each  4  ft.  long          4 

8  dragon-pieces  to  ditto 4 

A  V€*l  IrtJao               •••                   •••                    •••                    •••                    •••                    •••                    as*  *T 

Ridge  and  hips      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

2  valley-pieces      6 

Slate-battens         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  £ 

Ceiling-joists  spiked  under  the  tie-beams           ...         ...  3 

Joists  to  flat  over  the  stair-case               ...  6 

Inch  yellow  deal  boarding  to  ditto  with  furrings  and 

with  rolls  not  more  than  2  ft.  3  ins.  apart. 
Tie  to  the  truss  over  the  lobby  on  the  one-pair  story 

of  the  dwelling-house      ...         ...         ...         ...  4 

King-posts  and  struts  to  ditto 4 


/ 


APTER  XLI11. 


urs,  &rc. 


Ins.       In*. 
Dormer,  with  frame-work  and  quarters,  inch  deal  board- 
ing for  lead,  inch  deal  proper  ledged  trap-door 
and  inner  trap-door,  with  fastenings  and  hinges 
complete. 

4206.  To  lay  to  the  several  roofs,  inch  yellow  deal  gutter- 
boards,  on  strong  fir  bearers,  with  a  current  of  I  j-iu.  to  every  10 
ft.,  2£-in.  drips  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  plans,  and  cess-pools 
to  the  heuds  of  the  rain-water-pipes.  To  put  to  the  gutters  the 
requisite  J  in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  10  ins.  wide. 


-tcred-parti- 
between  the 
icn  and  the 
parlour. 


tered-parti- 
,  runuing 
North  to 
h  through  the 
ling- house. 


lie  other 
tercd-parti- 


led  deal  par- 
is. 


t  entrance. 


parlours 
nd- story. 


n  over  the 
ien,  and 
•-door  of 
ting-houMC. 


4207.  Bottom-plate  and  king-post 

Top-plate  side-posts  door-posts  and  braces 

Quarters  13}-ins.  apart 

4  tiers  of  inter-ties  

4208.  4  tiers  of  plates  to  each  partition   ... 

Side-posts  and  door-posts  

Queen-posts  and  king-posts  above  the  doorways 
Struts  above  and  between  the  doorways 

%4glJ£Li  ILi  2>    •••  •••  •••  •  •  •  •••  ••• 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story  

4200.  Heads  and  sills         

King-posts  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

oiruis        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Door-posts  and  end-posts  

\<£Uiirivrs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story  


...  4\  by  4 

...  41  —  3 

...  4J  —  8 

...  4i  —  U 

...  4  —  4 

...  4  —  3 

...  4  —  5 

...  4  —  3 

...  4  —  2 

...  4  —  li 

...  4  —  3J 

...  4  —  4 

...  4  —  3 

...  4  —  3 

...  4  —  2 

...  4  —  JJ 


4210.  To  fit  up  the  one-pair  story  of  the  stable-offices  with 
1^-in.  square  framed  partitions  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  and  to 
inclose  beneath  the  principal  stair-case  with  an  1 J -in.  square  framed 
spandril-partition  with  a  doorway  therein. 

doors,  &c. 

4211.  To  fit  up  the  principal  front  doorway  according  to  the 
drawings  with  a  fir  proper  door-case  5  ins.  by  4  iii3.,  a  2^-in.  deal 
door  hung  with  three  4  in.  butt-hinges  and  with  other  ironmongery 
of  the  prime  cost  value  of  20*.,  a  2  in.  deal  moulded  panel  and  a 
transom  over  the  door  and  other  proper  fittings  complete. 

4212.  To  put  to  the  two  parlours  on  the  ground-story  2  in. 
deal  four-panel  doors  moulded  on  both  sides,  hung  each  with  a 
pair  of  4  in.  butt-hinges  and  with  a  very  best  mortise-lock  with 
plain  brass  furniture  thereto. 

4213.  To  put  to  the  room  over  the  kitchen  and  to  the  door- 
way between  the  south-west  parlour  and  the  counting-house  2  in. 
deal  four-panel  doors  moulded  on  one  side,  hung  each  with  a  pair 
of  3£-in.  butt-hinges  and  with  a  very  best  mortise-lock  with  plain 
brass  furniture  thereto. 


r  rooms  on 


4214.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  rooms  on  the  onc- 
,n2"pajJ*lo,y  pair  story  of  the  dwelling-house  2  in.  deal  four-panel  square  framed 
e  we    ns      floors,  huiur  each  with  a  puir  of  3.1-in.  butt-hinges. 

4  «."2 


491S.  To  pot  to  the  stable-offices  and  to  the  print*  inch  dnl 
ploughed  tongued  beaded  ledged  and  braced  external  doors,  hung 
with  very  strong  erosa-gantet  hinges  in  proper  fir  frame!  5  ins.  bj 
4  ins.  and  with  other  ironmongery  thereto  value  together  illi. 
The  atable  doorway  it  to  have  a  transom  4  ins.  by  9  ins.,  tad  abcna 
the  an  upright  cast-iron  ban  1  in.  square  fJf  oil  diagonally  Ml 
more  than  4  inc.  apart. 

i           4316.  To  pot  to  the  external  doorwaya  of  the  < 
stair-caw-  and  scullery,  If  in.  bead-butt  and 


stair-case  ami  scullery,  ijin.  bead-butt  and  square-uwned  sataea- 
doora,  Ono  thereof  hung  m  shown  by  the  pbuts  in  ■  la.  M 
rebated  linings  10  ina.  wide,  and  two  thereof  in  fir  proper  doer* 
caaoa  5  ins.  by  4  ina. ;  each  door  hi  to  have  a  pair  of  M  in.  bett- 
hingea,  and  each  is  to  have  listenings  value  10*.  :  and  alao  a  bead- 
butt  and  square-framed  shutter,  with  proper  frame-work,  wroajbt- 
iro»  corner-shoes,  dogs,  and  thumb-screw*. 

4317.  To  pot  to  the  poatern  by  the  South-weat  corner  oft** 
dwelling-liouse,  a  2-in.  bead-flush  and  square  four-panel  door  hasf 
in  a  fir  proper  door-case  A  ins.  by  4  ins.,  with  three  4-in.  baB- 
hingea  and  fastenings,  value  12s.  at  the  prune  cost. 

43IB.  To  put  to  the  remainder  of  the  doar-waya  tlnouasont 
the  whole  of  the  premises,  lj-in.  four-panel  square-framed  doon, 
hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt-hingea,  and  a  good  "-in.  iroo- 
rimmed  lock,  with  brass  furniture. 

4219.  To  put  at  the  carriage-entrance  to  the  wharf-yank  ■ 
pair  of  gates  f*  ft.  Iii^rh,  composed  of  pieces  of  inch-deal  3  ins.  vide, 
shaped  at  the  (up.  placed  4ms.  apart, with  pieces  of  inch-deal  5  ft. 
lurtguud  ■  ■■I,.,]  :M  jjiiili  i:ilm.'!=  jiliiccd  between  the  same,  three  ledges 
of  inch  ileal  5  ins.  wide,  and  braces  of  inch  deal  3}  ins.  wide',  tbt 
gates  arc  to  bo  hung  with  hinges  and  fastenings  value  3/.,  to  ipflr 
of  oak-posts  scantling  9  ins.  square,  and  12  ft.  long,  with  moulded 
cans,  two  oak-spurs  3  ft,  6  ins.  long  scantling  4  ins.  by  4  ins, 
oak-frame 'I  ground -sill  (i  ins.  by  fi  in?.,  and  oak  braces  ti  ins.  by  ' 
4  ins.,  the  Oak-timber  placed  in  the  ground  is  to  be  pitched  caav 
plctely  all  over,  and  the  posts  are  to  be  pitched  to  the  height  of 
12  ins.  above  the  ground. 

4220.  To  put  to  the  door-ways  in  the  deal  framed-partitiou, 
deal  rounded  stops,  3  ins.  wide. 

To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  internal  door- 
ways, 1  ^  in.  single-rebated  linings,  those  thereof  more  than  10  iat 
wide  being  framed  square. 

To  put  to  all  the  external  door-ways  with  d 
requisite  inch-deal  tongued  and  rounded  linings. 

To  put  to  the  door-way  of  the  principal  room  on  the  ground- 
story,  inch-deal  framed  grounds,  and  a  moulded  architrave  6  int. 
wide,  according  to  the  drawings. 

To  put  to  the  three  door-waya  next  the  entrance-hall  inch- 
framed  and  beaded  grounds  H  J  ins.  wide,  and  mouldings  according; 
to  the  drawings  to  form  architraves. 

To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  door-ways  throughout  the 
plastered  parts  of  the  dwelling-house,  inch  deal-framed  grounds 
4  ins.  wide,  with  mouldings  according  to  the  drawings  to  form 
architraves. 
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Skirting!. 


Dwarf  wainscot- 
ting. 


Angle  staves. 


Windows  of  the 
■table-offices. 


4221.  To  form  closets  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  plans, 
with  quartered-fronts,  1^  in.  doors  to  correspond  on  the  outside 
with  those  of  the  respective  rooms  in  which  the  same  are  put, 
and  hung  with  3-in.  butt-hinges,  and  with  a  good  6-in.  iron-rimmed 
closet-lock,  with  brass  furniture  to  each  ;  to  put  to  all  the  closet- 
doors,  linings  grounds  and  mouldings  to  correspond  with  those  to 
the  room-doors,  and  to  fit  up  each  closet  with  four  tiers  of  inch- 
deal  shelves  as  large  as  the  closet  will  contain,  and  fixed  with 
the  requisite  bearers. 

4222.  To  fit  up  the  principal  room  with  moulded  skirting  14 
ins.  high,  according  to  the  drawings. 

To  fit  up  the  lesser  parlour  on  the  ground-story,  and  the 
North-east  room  on  the  one-pair  story,  with  inch  torus-skirting, 
10  ins.  high. 

To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  dwelling-house  (the  scullery 
excepted)  with  inch  square  skirting  8  ins.  high. 

To  fit  up  the  two  living-rooms  of  the  stable-offices,  with  J-in. 
square  skirting  6  ins.  high. 

The  whole  of  the  skirtings  are  to  bo  fixed  with  ploughed 
grounds  and  the  requisite  backings. 

4223.  To  put  round  the  walls  of  the  counting-house  lj-iu. 
square  framed  wainscotting  2  ft.  9  ins.  high,  finished  with  beaded- 
capping,  and  fixed  with  the  requisite  grounds  and  backings. 

4224.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  chimney- 
breasts  proper  rebated  angle-staves,  those  of  them  to  the  kitchen 
are  to  be  beaded. 

4225.  To  fit  up  the  whole  of  the  stable-offices  with  lj-in. 
deal  chamfercd-bar  sashes,  double-hung  with  iron  axle-pulleys, 
iron  weights,  large  patent  lines,  and  patent  spring  fastenings  in 
deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  sills. 


Windows  of  the  4226.    To  fit  up  the  windows  of  the  two  parlours  on  the 

th°  P*Iind"ton  eTroun^"stolpy  an(^  °f  tne  stair-case,  with  2-in.  deal  lamb's-tougue 
and  of  the  stair- '  sashes,  double-hung  with  brass  axle-pulleys,  iron  weights,  large 
c**«-  patent  lines,  and  patent  spring  fastenings  in  deal  cased-frames  with 

oak  sunk  sills. 

Pantry -windows.  4227.  To  put  to  the  pantry,  a  solid  fir  frame  with  an  oak-sill 

and  filled  in  with  strong  copper  fly-wire. 


Other  windows. 


4228.  To  fit  up  all  the  other  windows  throughout  the  pre- 
mises with  I  J-in.  deal  ovolo  sashes  double-hung  wilh  brass  axle- 
pulleys,  iron  weights,  large  patent  lines  and  patent  spring  fasten- 
ings in  deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  sills. 


Sliding  shutters, 
Arc. 


4229.  To  fit  up  the  windows  of  the  two  parlours  on  the 
ground-story,  and  those  of  the  counting-house  and  kitchen,  with 
1^-in.  window-backs  framed  to  correspond  with  the  doors  of  the 
respective  rooms,  and  1  J-in.  bead-butt  and  square-framed  sliding- 
sh utters  hung  as  sashes  with  large  patent  lines,  brass  axle-pulleys, 
and  iron  weights  and  thumbscrews  in  nrojicr  deal-cased  frames 
with  beaded  covers  hung  with  2-in.  butt-liinges. 


4080,  To  fit  up 


the  windowi  of  the  dwcUfrag  hoaaw  ■ 

and  to  put  to  the  whole  thereof  inch  deal  ground*  4  bis.  wait, 

mouldings  round  to  correspond  with  those  of  th«  door-wart. 

To  fit  up  the  window!  of  the  two  living-rooms  of  tbettabtt- 
offieM  with  inch  deal  toogned  and  rounded  luungs. 

4231.  To  conitruct  the  principal  stair-case  according  to  the 
drawings  with  1^-in.  best  clean  deal  riaera  step*  and  EaMnap 
with  moulded  returned  nosings,  IJ>in.  beaded  cut  and  mtnd 
string-board,  ]}-!"■  wall  atring,  strong  bracketed  < 


moulded   Spanish   mahogany   hand-nil  with  mitred  cap, 
square   bar   dove-tailed   baliutera  (each  tenth  baluster  bear  « 
wrougbt-iran)  turned  and  framed  newels,  and  all  requisite  lock 
deal  apron-linings  and  all   proper  blockings   and   other  fitting! 


4392.  To  put  in  the  scullery  a  dove-tailed  cistern-case  3  ft. 

3  ins.  wide,  3  ft.  3  ins.  long,  and  2  ft.  deep,  with  2-in.  bottoai, 
IJ-in,  gidea,  and  all  requisite  bearers. 

4233.  To  fit  up  one  of  the  privies  with  inch  clean  deal  fit 
and  nam  and  clamped  flap  and  frame,  and  »U  requisite  bearers  aid 

other  lirtiugs  ;  and  to  tit  up  the  other  privy  for  canal-boat  -an 
with  an  1 1-in.  deal  trout  with  a  grooved  and  rounded  top-nil 

4  ins.  by  3  ins. 

4234.  To  put  in  the  kitchen  a  dresser  with  drawers  aai 

shelves  complete,  value  £6. 

To  put  in  the  scullery  by  the  side  of  the  sink  a  table-top  of 
lj-in,  deal  with  all  requisite  legs  and  bearers. 

4235.  To   fit  up  the  pantry  with  two  tiers   of   inch  deal 

shelves  10J  ins.  wide,  und  one  lower  tier  of  shelves  of  the  widths 
shown  by  the  plan,  the  whole  to  be  fixed  with  all  requisite  hew- 
ers, standards,  legs,  and  rails  complete. 

4-236.  To  lit  ii])  the  dust-bin  with  a  sliding  door  and  the 
other  necessary  wood-work. 

4237.  To  divide  the  stable  with  2-in.  deal  grooved  mil 
beaded* stall-hoards,  with  an  1 1-in.  rounded  deal  batten  on  each 
side,  and  with  oak  grooved  bottom-mils  10  ins.  wide  and  oak 
grooved  and  rounded  top-rails  4  ins.  by  3  ins. 

To  fit  up  the  stable  with  lj-in.  deal  mangers  with  oak 
grooved  and  rounded  rails  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  14  very  strong  manger- 
rings  and  strong  bearers  under  the  mangers. 

To  provide  and  fix  seven  large  strong  wrougbt-iron  stable- 
To  put  in  the  loft  a  corn-bin  3  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  souaro 
internal  dimensions,  of  I  ±-in.  deal  dove-tailed  and  strongly  leflged. 
the  lid  thereof  liiinir  with  a  pair  of  strong  trunk  hinges,  and  fur- 
nished with  n  strong  padlock  with  a  hasp  ;  and  to  put  from  the 
turn-bin  down  to  the  stable,  a  3-in.  trunk  of  J-in.  deal  with  twu 
slides  in  order  to  feed  the  horses. 
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*•■  4238.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the"  stable  and  in  the  wharf-yard, 

four  of  the  smallest  sized  gully-hole  cast-iron  gratings  used  over 
public  sewers. 

'•  4239.  To  provide  a  strong  step  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  roofs. 

ic  feet  of  fir  (gee  £  1(m  ) 

«-work.  (See  §  1070.) 


PLASTERER. 


plaster,  set  4240.  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten,  ceilings  to  the  stable 

wten.  and  to  the  two  living-rooms  above  the  same,  also  to  the  cellar,  the 

kitchen,  the  scullery,  and  the  pantry  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Sefand  4241.    To  lath,  plaster,  float,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  and 

,e  an  strings  to  the  whole  or  the  remainder  of  the  dwelling-house  and 

to  the  counting-house. 

led  stucco.  4242.  To  execute  in  the  best  floated  troweled  stucco  the 

sides  of  the  counting-house,  and  the  sides  of  the  entrance-hall, 
principal  stair-case,  and  the  lobby  on  the  one-pair  story  of  the 
dwelling-house. 

plaster,  and         4243.  To  lath  plaster  and  set  the  quartered-partitions  next 
the  kitchen  and  pantry. 

>iaster,  float         4244.  To  lath  plaster  float  and  set  all  the  remainder  of  the 
*■  quartered-partitions. 

sr  and  set.  4245.  To  render  and  set  the  brick-work  of  the  kitchen  and 

of  the  two  living-rooms  over  the  stable. 

ir  float  and  4246.  To  render  float  and  set  all   the  remainder  of  the 

brick-work  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  to  the  cellar-story  ex- 
cepted. 

«*■  *c-  4247.  To  run  round  the  entrance-hall,  the  principal  stair- 

case, the  lobby  on  the  one-pair  story,  and  the  south-west  parlour, 
plain  moulded  comices  according  to  the  drawings. 

To  execute  round  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  on  the 
ground-story  of  the  dwelling-house,  an  enriched  cornice  according 
to  the  drawings. 

ig  and  4248.  To  whiten  all  the  cornices  and  ornamental-work,  and 

*'  to  colour  the  sides  of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  two  living-rooms 

over  the  stable. 

r'a  cement  4249.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  in  Parker's  ce- 

ment stucco  according  to  the  drawings,  the  dado,  the  base 
mouldings,  and  the  sur-base  beneath  the  niches,  in  the  south  end 
of  the  stable-buildings,  and  the  entablature  and  pediment  over 
the  same ;  to  form  in  the  very  best  manner  in  sunk  letters  the 
following  inscriptions  :  "  "in  the  paneled 

entablature,  and  "  "  in  the  dado.     The 


IMS  t  not.) 

CUteriui,  St 


Parker's  cement- work  i> 

immediately  thnl  any  of 

tation  of  lnasonrv  ;  and  when  drt  ii  to  )«•  UMpj|  with  ncatluv- 

proof  outside-colouring  mixed  wi'lli  beer-grounds,   Hussii 

tar,  and  the  other  prober  ingTodJeiits. 


PLUMBBB.    " 


4850.  To  lay  all  the  gutter-boards  and  valleys  with  milW- 
le&d  weight  6  lbs.  to  the  foot  suji^rliriul,  turned  up  full  5  in*,  hifh 
all  round  next  the  brick-work  and  turned  up  a  sufficient  uuautiif 
next  the  rafters  to  reach  in  height  5  ins.  perpendicular. 

To  lay  the  flat  over  the  stair-ease  with  6-lb.  milledJead  pro- 
perly rolled  and  turned  up  5  ins.  high. 

To  cover  the  top  im  aides  of  the  dormer  with  6-Ib-  milled- 
lead,  and  to  put  round  the  same  flashings  of  similar  lead  12  in*. 
sverage  width. 

4251.  To  put  round  tbo  lead-flat  and  the  gutters  flashing]  of 
44b.  ruilled-lead  5  ins.  wide. 


*■  16  ins.  wide  properly  dreated  and  si 

4253.  To  put  to  the  projecting  eaves  of  the  roofe  over  the 
stable-offices  and  the  coal-shed  and  to  the  eaves  at  the  oorthm 
and  western  sides  of  the  dwelling-house  4-in.  cast-iron  eaves- 
guttering  securely  fixed  on  strong  wrought-iron  brackets,  and  pat 
together  with  white  lead. 

4254.  To  put  Ave  stacks  of  cast-iron  rain-water-pipes  4  bs. 
bore  in  the  situations  shown  by  the  plans,  complete  with  the  re- 
quisite beads  and  with  shoes  leading  down  to  the  drains. 


4256.  To  lay  on  the  water  to  the  cistern  with  sufficient  strosf 
lead  j-in.  service-pipe  ;  to  put  to  the  cistern  a  ball-cock,  an  Ifia. 
strong  waste-pipe,  and  a  brass  cock  with  a  J-in.  pipe  thereto  to 

'  draw  water  from  the  cistern  to  the  sink. 

4257.  To  put  to  the  sink  in  the  scullery  a  strong  lead  Ma. 
waste-pipe  with. a  brass  bell  grate. 


4258.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  atop,  pumice  smooth  in  svay 
part,  and  prepare  properly  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  tbt 
wood-work  and  other  work*  intended  to  be  painted. 

1  4259.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  heat  oil-colour,  all  the 
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columns  rain-water-pipes  eaves'-gutters  railingB  and  other  iron- 
work of  the  whole  of  the  premises,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour 
being  done  with  red-lead  paint. 

Four  timet  in  oil  4260.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 

to  wood-work  and  internal  and  external  wood-work  of  every  kind  usually  painted  of 

the  whole  of  the  premises ;  and  to  paint  in  like  manner  all  the  in- 
ternal stucco-work. 


Flatting  extra. 


General  colours, 


4261.  To  flat  extra  twice  over  of  such  teints  as  may  be  di- 
rected, the  whole  of  the  painted  work  of  the  three  parlours  and 
of  the  entrance-hall,  of  the  principal  staircase,  and  also  of  the 
lobby  on  the  one-pair  story. 

4262.  The  outside  of  the  external  front  door  is  to  be  finished 
in  imitation  of  wainscot  finely  combed  and  figured,  and  is  to  be 
twice  varnished  with  the  best  copal ;  the  sashes  are  to  be  finished 
ou  the  outside*  thereof  with  dark  purple-brown ;  the  other  paint- 
ing is  to  be  finished  with  such  teints  of  stone-colour  drab  or  other 
plain  colours  as  may  be  directed. 


GLAZIER. 


Boat  glass. 


Third  glass. 


Second  glass. 


Geanrjsg,  At. 


4268.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  two  parlours  on  the 
ground-story,  and  the  window  of  the  room  over  the  kitchen,  with 
the  best  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

4264.  To  glaze  the  windows  of  the  stable-offices  with  good 
third  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

4265.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  and  lights 
of  every  kind  throughout  the  whole  of  the  buildings  with  good 
second  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

4266.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 
bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect  at 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  whole  premises  as  complete. 


PAPER-HANGER. 


Paper  as*. 
Boeder**. 

Payer  54. 
Border  W. 


4267.  To  under-line  and  hang  the  best  parlour  on  the  ground- 
story  with  figured  paper  value  12</.  per  yard,  and  border  at  top 
and  bottom  value  6rf.  per  yard. 

4268.  To  under-line  and  hang  with  figured  paper  value  8rf. 
per  yard,  with  border  at  top  and  bottom  value  2rf.  per  yard,  the 
south-west  parlour  on  the  ground-story  and  the  room  over  the 
kitchen. 

4269.  To  hang  with  figured  paper  value  5d.  per  yard,  with 
border  at  top  and  bottom  value  Id.  per  yard,  the  whole  of  the 
rooms  and  closets  on  the  one-pair  story  of  the  dwelling-house. 

4t— 689 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SPEcincATioN  for  erecting  and  completely  finishing  a  Waggon-Office,  with 
Warehouses,  Stables,  Waggon-houses,  Cart-houses,  Chaise-houses,  Covered  Ridt, 
and  large  Pendent  Roof  under  which  waggons  may  stand  and  be  loaded. 

(Insert  here  a  list  of  the  Drawings,  see  §  986.  J 


BRICKLAYER. 


Remoral  of  the 
old  building*. 


Notice*,  be.  to 
the  District  sur- 
veyor, &c. 

Digging,  rubbish, 
frc 


Ground -work. 


Brick  work  (See 
§1990—1.) 


4270.  To  take  down  carefully  all  the  old  buildings  at  present 
upon  the  site  of  the  intended  new  buildings  and  establishment ; 
and  to  remove  and  cart  away  forthwith  from  the  premises,  all  the 
old  bricks  old  mortar  and  rubbish. 

(See  $  987.) 

4271.  To  excavate  the  ground  for  all  the  foundations  drains 
and  other  works  so  requiring  ;  to  render  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
trenches  level  and  hard  ;  to  remove  all  impediments  to  the  laying 
of  the  foundations ;  and  to  fill  in  again  consolidate  and  make  up 
the  ground  to  the  proper  levels  ;  to  remove  and  cart  away  all 
superfluous  ground  and  all  rubbish  of  every  kind  which  may  from 
time  to  time  arise  in  or  about  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  pre- 
mises, and  to  leave  the  buildings  and  premises  finally  clear  there- 
from. 

4272.  To  perform  to  the  yard,  and  to  the  site  of  the  build- 
ings all  such  levelling,  ground-work,  and  removal  of  ground,  as 
may  be  requisite  in  order  to  lay  the  pavings  and  floors  to  the 
proper  intended  levels. 

4273.  To  execute  all  brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  fc>*" 
carrying  into  effect  the  design  of  the  intended  buildings  according 
to  the  drawings  ;   and  to   perform  and   execute  all  brick-wor^jl 
which  may  be  requisite  for  rendering  the  new  buildings  the  ol  *^ 
buildings  and  all  the  adjoining  buildings  complete  in  their  com  ~^~ 
ncxion  together  and  with  each  other. 

4274.  The  whole  of  the  intended  new  West  wall  of  th< 


Entire  party-wall 

to  be  included,      stable-buildings  is  to  be  included  in  the  contract,  without  question  ^ 
of  the  value  of  a  portion  thereof,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  settled 
between  the  holders  of  the  several  adjoining  premises. 


South-wsil. 


4275.  The  South  wall  is  to  be  taken  down  only  so  far  as  the 
same  is  defective,  but  the  old  brick-work  thereof  which  will  be 
left  standing,  is  to  be  on  both  sides  and  on  every  part  thereof 
completely  repaired,  all  the  defective  bricks  being  cut  out  there- 
from, and  the  whole  of  the  brick-work  being  repaired  with  new 
hard  stock-bricks  set  in  one  half  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and 
one  half  clean  Thames  sand,  and  all  the  old  mortar-joints  being 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Uncut  arches. 


Ganged  arches  (If 
any.) 

Yellow  lacings  (if 
any.) 

White  brick 
facings  (If  any.) 

Common  facings. 

Bedding,  Arc. 
Air-flues. 


Drain,  funnel*, 

ftc. 

(Sea  f  1104.) 


raked  out  from  the  old  brick-work,  and  the  whole  of  the  brick- 
work being  pointed  with  stone-lime  blue  mortar, 

4276.  To  turn  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  brick-work 
uncut  arches  and  counter-arches  wherever  the  same  can  be  put, 
the  centering  being  in  every  instance  left  up  till  directed  by  the 
surveyor  to  be  eased  and  finally  removed. 

(See  $$  4160  and  570—94.) 

(See  §  4163  and  Index.) 

(See  §  3340.) 

(See  Index.) 

(See  $  999.) 

4277.  To  carry  up  in  the  brick-work  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  stables  No.  air-flues  9  ins.  square  worked  on  the  inside 
thereof  quite  fairly,  and  each  flue  with  a  cast-iron  frame  fixed  in 
the  brick- work  at  the  bottom  thereof,  with  a  valve  therein  9 
ins.  square  also  of  cast-iron  hung  on  pivots  to  swing  vertically ; 
each  flue  is  to  be  carried  up  above  the  roof,  and  is  to  have  an 
external  orifice  on  the  inside  of  the  parapet  above  the  guttering. 

4278.  To  construct  in  4-in.  brick-work  a  barrel  drain  14  int. 
internal,  diameter  according  to  the  plan,  and  continued  into  the 
public  sewer  (or  as  the  case  may  be  to  such  other  drainage  as  may 
be  accessible)  and  the  lower  half  of  the  drain  stuccoed  with  pure 
ouick  Parker's  cement  }  in.  thick.  To  put  to  the  foot  of  each  of 
tne  five  rain-water-pipes  a  brick  funnel  and  a  shoot  9  ins.  bore 
stuccoed  and  in  other  respects  (dimension  except)  the  same  as 
the  drains. 

4279.  To  brick-nog  the  partitions  between  the 
and  the 

(All  brick-nogged  'partition*  near  the  ground  should  be 
raited  upon  12  int.  or  more  in  height  of  brick-work  tet  m  Par- 
ker's cement.    See  Indet.) 

4280.  To  inclose  the  dung-pit  with  a  breast-wall  set  in  new 
quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in 
equal  measures,  and  to  set  thereto  in  like  manner  a  curb  of  cast- 
iron  3  in.  thick,  with  a  rim  extending  down  3  ins.  on  the  inside 
and  on  the  outside  thereof. 

To  finish  the  walls  of  with  brick-on-edge  and 

double  plain-tile  crestingB  both  set  in  and  jointed  with  new  quick 
Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures. 

To  set  in  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand 
mixed  together  in  equal  measures  the  upper  course  of  brick-work 
below  the  louvre-boarded  openings,  under  the  roofing  of  the 
covered  ride  and  of  the  • 

imlentJLeuttmg  4281.  To  cut  carefully  and  parget  perpendicular  indents  in 

out,  makmff  good*  the  old  brick-work  where  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  in* 

4t2 


Briclc-nogging 
(ifanj.) 


Works  In  equal 
meaaurea  of  Par- 
ker's cement  and 
sand. 


e  mar  bo  requisite  in  order  to  sot  up  and  fix  tbo  intended  woria 
of  every  kind  ;  and  to  repair  and  make  good  and  complete  in  ■ 
sound  and  workmanlike  manner  the  brick-work  to  all  such  holes 


4282-  To  cover  the  roofs  over  the  lofts  and  the 
with  the  best  new  pun-tiling,  laid  to  a  close  gauge,  upon  heart  of 
fir  fillets,  and  with  all  the  hip-tiles  and  ridge-tiles  secured  by  T 
nails  dipped  in  hot  pitch  and  with  strong  wrought -iron  hip-boob 
(dipped  also  in  melted  pitch)  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  hips  ;  and 


Plain-tiling  ar 

(See  Index.) 

LiiM-wtutir>ir. 

(See  $  4177.) 

magUiNg. 

(See  $  2258.) 

?***■»'■»■ 

(See$  101 1.) 

(See  $  1007.) 

Brkfts. 

(See  $  1006.) 

M«Ur. 

(See  $  1009.) 

Greotinit. 

(See  Index.) 

ItumilL 

(See  $  1010.) 

MASON.    (See  §§  265—295.) 


against  which  the  ground  will  lie  and  impart  damp. 

4284.  To  put  to  the  windows  of  the  stable-building  which 
open  under  the  covered  ride,  sills  of  S  in,  Yorkshire  stone  in  width 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  welling,  wrought  with  fair  edges  on 
both  sides  thereof  and  set  so  as  to  stand  fair  with  the  back  and 
front  of  the  walling  without  projection,  and  so  as  to  form  window- 
stools  on  the  inside  of  the  building. 

4285.  To  put  beneath  the  iron  columns  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  great  truss  of  the  roof  over  the  waggon-stand  two  bases  of 
solid  granite  each  containing'  2  ft.  cube  and  mortised  out  to  re- 
ceive the  columns. 

.  (See  $  1  ISO.) 
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Gmalto  aavmg  •© 
staHa- js*d  (If 

•Ttef(lf 

Osteins  (if  any.) 


(See  Index.) 
(See  Index.) 

4286.  To  put  in  the  yard  (or  other  situation  as  the  case  may 
be)  a  cistern  of  2}-in.  Yorkshire  stone,  rebated  together,  secured 
by  sufficient  strong  copper  cramps,  and  of  internal  dimensions 
ft.  ins.  long,  ft.  ins.  wide,  and  ft.  ins.  deep,  and  made 
perfectly  water-proof,  securely  fixed  with  all  requisite  bearers,  cut 
out  to  receive  the  waste-pipe  and  as  may  be  otherwise  requisite. 


SLATER.    (See  $$  542—3.) 

Dutchess  slating.  4287.  To  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  covered  ride 

and  the  sloping  parts  of  the  roof  over  the  great  waggon-stand 
with  the  best  strong  dutchess  slates. 


(Yrnnttss  slating. 

Bond  nails,  Jfcc 
Fainting. 


4288.  To  cover  the 
strong  countess  slates. 

(See  $  1024.) 


with  the  very  best 


4289.  To  point  the  whole  of  the  slating  on  the  inside  there- 
of with  stone-lime  mortar  with  sufficient  hair  therein. 

(See  1025.) 


Now  materials, 
ftc 

Umbel  and  deal. 
Sundries. 

Centering. 

Bootiimber. 


Ann  to  lifts  ftc 
**  tending. 

Juiim.> 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  337—40.) 

(See  §  1029.) 

(See  $$  1031.) 

(See  $  1032.) 

(See  $  2800.) 

(See  $}  1036—8.) 


4290.  Wall-plates  set  edgewise 

No*        girders    ...        •••         ...         ...         ...        ... 

No.  cast-iron  caps  or  sockets  to  ditto,  weight  each 
40  lbs.,  to  prevent  the  ground  against  the  back 
of  the  wall  from  rotting  the  ends  of  the  girders. 

No.        templets  each  2  ft.  6  ins.  long 

joists    •».    ...    •••    •••    •••    •••    ••• 

Trimmers  and  trimming-joists    ... 

The  floor  is  to  be  trimmed  to  the  South 
wall  so  that  only  five  joists  shall  enter  the  wall 
(the  ground  lying  also  against  the  back  of  that 
wall) ;  and  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  trimming- 
joists  is  to  be  capped  with  a  catt-iroa  socket  or 
cap,  weight  18  Ids. 

9 


Ins.       Ins. 

6  by  4 

12  —  8 


6  —  6 
6  —  2* 
6  —  2} 
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Warehouse 
flooring. 

Roofi  over  the 
■table-  building*. 


Roofs  over  the 
coTered  ride  and 
the  great  waggon 
stand. 


Floor  of  ]£-in.  yellow  deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood, 
and  rebated  and  filleted  on  the  under  side  thereof! 

(See  §  3918,  and  observations,  §§  422  and  4184.) 

4291.  Wall-plates  all  round  (set  edgewise)  with 

no  joints  except  at  the  angles  of  the  walls      . .  5  by  4 

No.        tie-beams  9  —  4 

No.        angle-ties  each  6  ft.  long  . .  . .  5  —  3> 

No.        dragon-pieces  to  ditto  . .         . .         • .         . .  5  —  Sfe.4 

naiters      ••  ..         ..         •  •         • .         • .  o  ~—  ^^C-t 

Ridges  and  hips . .         • .  8J—  M^\ 

4292.  Two  cast-iron  columns  for  the  support  of 
the  ends  of  the  great  bearing-truss  under  which 
the  waggons  are  to  drive  (about  20  ft.  long 
each),  6  ins.  diameter  at  bottom,  5  ins.  diameter 
at  top,  and  with  caps,  bases,  and  plates,  as  shown 
by  the  drawings. 

2  oak  corbeilles  to  support  the  two  tie-beams  each  4  ft. 

long  wrought  all  over,  and  shaped        • .         ..   15-L  S 

2  tie-beams  extending  from  column  to  column  above 
the  corbeilles  and  forming  with  the  queen-posts 
principals  and  other  timbers  a  pair  of  united 
trusses  ...         ...         ...         ...         •*•  ... 

4  queen-posts       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

4  external  principals       

2  collar-beams      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 


12- 

& 

8- 

6 

5- 

*S 

9- 

tS 

7  - 

*3 

9  - 

& 

_i*4 


2  principals,  between  the  tie-beams  and  the  other 
timbers  forming  the  pair  of  united  trusses 

1  king-post  to  ditto         

Quarters  and  plates  to  make  out  the  trusses  to  receive 
the  covering  entablature  and  the  back-linings  next 
the  gutters  ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         ... 

Entablature  and  dressings  as  shown  by  the  drawings, 

with  inch  Honduras  mahogany  frieze  and  panel  or 

king-piece  on  the  architrave  under  the  frieze. 

Inch  yellow  deal  tongued  linings  over  the  top  of  the 

truss  and  round  the  back  of  the  truss  down  to 

the  gutter ;  and  all  requisite  cradling  and  backs 

of  yellow  deal. 

4293.  This  description  of  trussed-work,  on  account  <j 
the  considerable  space  of  the  pendent  part  of  the  roofing,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  should  be  cambered  to  a  considerable  degree: 
the  example  from  which  this  is  taken  was  erected  by  the  author 
with  a  span  of  about  30  feet  each  way  ;  two  of  the  sides  only 
of  the  square  being  supported  upon  walls,  and  those  walls  not 
opposite  each  other,  ana  one  side  being  quite  open  and  unsup- 
ported except  at  the  angles.  The  camber  of  the  great  front 
bearing  truss  was  at  first  3  ins.,  but  this  subsided  to  only  l£-t*. 
when  the  transverse  trusses,  the  slates,  the  lead-work,  and  the 
other  adjuncts  were  added,  and  after  shrinkage  of  the  timber 
had  occurred. 

Two  transverse  4294.  2  tie-beams 12  by  5 

n^TEalttoW^t,  2  templets  each  4  ft.  long  at  the  West  end  of  the  tie- 

to  be  wrought  beams  ...        •••        ...        •••        •••        •••     6  —  6 

fairly  all  over. 
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Ins.     lot. 

4  queen-poets      • 10  by  5 

4  principals  •••         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...     6  —  5 

2  collar-beams     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    9  —  5 

4  side-braces       ...        •••        •••        ...        ...        #M    5  —  8 

4  centre-braces  under  the  collar-beams  5  —  4 

■,  &c,  to  4295.  Gutter-plate  at  the  north-west  part  of  the 

principal  roof  24  ft.  long,  wrought  on  three 

aides       . .         . .         . .         . .  9    by  14 

Ditto  22  ft.  long  between  the  principal  trussed  roof 
and  the  minor  roofs  over  the  yard,  wrought 

on  three  sides    . .         • . .   10    —  14 

Two  ditto  each  13  ft.  long  between  the  minor  roofs 

oyer  the  yard,  wrought  on  three  sides  each  . .  4—12 
Templets  to  ditto  (average  length  2  ft.)  . .  . .  9  —  6 
Pole-plates  where  requisite     •  •  . .         . .     5    —   4 

Blocks  to  support  ditto  over  the  inner  tie-beams  of 
the  front  great  bearing-truss  and  where  else 
requisite. 
Four  angle-ties  to  the  principal  roof  over  the  yard, 

each  7  ft.  long ..         ..12    —    8 

Four  dragon-pieces  to  ditto    ...         .  . .  . .   12    —    2 J 

No.  angle-ties  to  ,  each  5  ft.  long  . .     5   —   8 

ring  of  roof«.         4296.  Two  plates  or  bearers  at  the  east  and  west 

sides  of  tne  entire  flat  to  receive  the  heads  of 
the  rafters         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..    10    by    4 

1 1  joists  to  the  centre-flat      . .         . .         . .  . .     6    —    2 

Furrings  to  form  currents  and  2A-in.  drips,  and  inch 
yellow  deal  boarding  for  lead  to  ditto  listed 
free  from  sap-wood, 
iwuiers  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     o    ^~™    mi 

Trimming-rafters  to  skylights 6    —    8| 

4  hips  rounded  for  lead 10£ —    \\ 

2  ridges  to  minor  roofs 8    —    1£ 

f-in.  yellow  deal  slate  battens  2}  ins.  wide  to  the 
rafters  of  the  principal  trussed  roof  over  the 

J'ard. 
0  ights  of  2-in.  deal  with  chamfered  bars,  inch 
beaded  linings  round  the  well-holes,  and  all 
proper  frame-work  and  fittings  complete  ;  the 
two  sky-lights  next  to  the  dwelling-house  are 
to  be  prepared  to  receive  larjre  glass. 

Each  of  the  larger  sky-lights  is  to  haye  a 
wrought-iron  bearing-bar  2  ins.  by  J  in.  across 
the  well-hole,  and  each  of  the  smaller  sky-lights 
is  to  have  a  wrought-iron  bearing-bar  lj-in.  by 
J  in. 

m.  4297.  To  lay  all  the  roofs  with  gutter-boards  of  inch  yellow 

deal  listed  free  from  sap-wood,  and  fixed  upon  strong  yellow  deal 
brackets,  with  currents  as  shown  by  the  drawings  1 J  in.  to  every 
10ft.  run,  and  with  2£-in.  rebated  drips  ;  the  gutters  are  to  be  in 
general  of  the  widths  shown  by  the  plans,  and  in  their  narrowest 
parts  are  to  be  in  no  instance  less  than  12  ins.  wide,  except  be- 


1 


Iween  the  minor  roofs  over  tlic  .   A 

cess-pool  is  to  lie  formed  over  ihe  head  of  each  rain-water-pli*. 

4-298.  To  put  against  the  rafters  to  ill  iho  gutters,  tew-bauda 
of  j-in.  yellow  deal  10  his.  wide. 

4298.  To  put  between  quartered— 

Eartitions  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  tiling  of  the  roofing,  «it%» 
ottom  plates  4J  ins.  by  6  ins.,  queen-posts  ami  collar-plate  4\  iu»- 
by  4(  ins.,  ami  posts  and  plates  raking  below  the  rafters  4j  in-?* 
by  3  ins.,  quarters  13J  ins.  apart  44,  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  fire  tiers c^ 
inter-lies  4J  ins.  by  1  j  in. 

4800.  To  construct  and  fit  up  a  lantern-light  as  shown  Vrtli^ 
drawings,  with  four  corner-posts  7  ins.  square,  to  go  downuic^ 
serve  also  as  heel-posts,  and  with  cast-iron 
Socket-bases  ;  mumied  guard-mils  1  ins.  by  3 
ins.  fixed  about  3  ft.  high  all  round  above  the  , 
loft-floor  to  serve  as  a  guard  to  prevent  per-  ef\ 
sons  from  failing  from  the  loft  through  the 
well-hole  down  into  the  stable  t  diagonal 
braces  2J  ins.  square  framed  instead  of  balus- 
ters between  the  guard-rails  the  floors  and  the 

er-posts,  anil  with  intermediate 
ins.  square  ;  bottom  and  top  plates  a 

the  four  sides  of  lli>>  lantern,  each  :>  ins.  by  4  /.  iisitm  iw  it 
ins.  ;  four  angle-ties,  each  2  ft.  9  ins.  long  3  Uon  «r  a*  tl 
ins.  by  2J  ins. i  rafters  to  the  lantern-top  2  ins,  by  3  ins. . 
hips  uf  iui'li  yellow  deal  liJ  in-,  wide  ;  1  J-ln.  yellow  deal  bevil-b*r 
sashes  3  ft.  high,  nil  round  the  four  sides  of  the  lantern,  hung  on 
centres  with  cut  and  mitred  fillets,  strong  cords,  muntin 
3  ins,  by  3i  ins.  between  the  sashes,  and  all  other  fitting! 
pletej  and"  to  put  to  the  lantern-light  all  linings  and  other 
work  of  every  requisite  kind. 

4301.  To  fit  up  the  doorways  of  the  stables,  lofts,  and 
houses  with  fir  proper  door-coses  scantling  5  ins.  by  b  ins.,  with 
circular  segmental  heads,  and  inch  yellow  deal  wrought  IiIiiimIwiI 
cross-to ngned  ami  bended  Floor*,  lodged  and  braced  with  inch  deal. 
and  bung  with  strong  wrought-iroti  "24-in.  cross-garnet  hinges,  and 
with  a  10-in.  best  copper- warded  stock-lock  with  2  keys  " 
the  doors  arc  to  be  folding,  and  are  tc 
each  pair  of  doors  two  strong  10-in.  rod-bolts ;  and  each  of  the 
upper  doorways  is  to  have  a  threshold  of  2-in.  oak  12  ins.  wide 
rounded  in  front. 

4302.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  window -openings  of  tin 
stable-buildings  and  warehouses  No.  cast-iron  sasbe. 
according  to  toe  drawings,  with  t>ars  1-  in.  by  \  in,  average,  and 
with  cast-iron  frames  in  substance  equal  to  U  in.  by  1}  in.,  with 
eight  flanges  2J  ins.  long  to  each  frame,  to  bn  inserted  \ 
brickwork  ;  the  lower  sashes  of  the  stables  and  the  upper 
of  the  warehouses  are  to  be  hung  on  centres,  and  ore  to  have 

a  and  elevating  racks-  complete  ;  the  other  sashes  are 
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Cast-tron  man- 
gere. 


Cast-irou  racks. 


SUll-boards. 
Cora*  room,  &c. 


Louvre-frames, 
*c 


4303.  To  provide  and  fix  all  along  the  of  the 
stalls  of  all  the  stables,  very  strong  cast-iron  continuous  mangers 
with  Btrong  rims  (the  substance  of  the  iron  may  be  stated)  with 
iron  brackets  and  iron  bearers  complete. 

4304.  To  provide  and  fix  securely  all  along  over  all  the 
mangers  of  the  stables,  continuous  ranges  of  cast-iron  racks  the 
whole  length  of  the  several  stables,  with  frames  one  inch  square, 
and  bars  one  inch  diameter  and  not  more  than  3  ins.  apart. 

(See  Index.) 

(See  Index.) 

4305.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  gable-walls,  below  the  roofs 
over  the  covered  ride,  five  large  semicircular  fir  proper  frames 
5  ins.  by  5  ins.  with  oak  sunk  sills  5  ins.  by  4  ins.  filled  in  as 
shown  by  the  drawings  with  inch  yellow  deal  louvre-boarding 
6£  ins.  wide. 

4306.  To  erect  the  stair-cases  to  the  ware-houses  and  to 

according  to  the  drawings,  with  treads  and  landings 
of  2-in.  oak  ploughed  and  cross-tongued,  and  I  J-in.  deal  risers, 
framed  into  2-in.  deal  string-boards,  and  with  newels  of  fir  (or  they 
may  be  of  oak)  3£  ins.  square  wrought  framed  and  chamfered, 
framed  and  rounded  hand-rail  of  fir  4  ins.  by  3J  ins.  (or  of  oak,  as 
the  case  may  be),  diagonal  braces  of  deal  2  j  ins.  square  wrought 
and  framed  to  serve  as  balusters. 


sts^-ladden  (if  4307.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  stables  No.  step- 

TSduLSmmT  kdders  with  steps  of  1  £-in.  oak,  framed  into  sides  of  2-in.  deal ; 
rtfuUr  stair  cans  and  to  put  at  tne  sides  of  the  step-ladders  wrought  framed  and 
*r*$ob*  preferred,  rounded  guard-rails  securely  fixed  with  strong  deal  standards. 

100  ft.  extra  fir  (See  §  1071.) 

timber.  v         J  ' 

Jobbing-work.  (Sec  §  1070.) 


PLASTERER. 


4308.  To  lath  with  heart  of  fir  lath-and-half  laths,  and  plas- 
ter, float,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the  covered  ride  and  to 
the  roof  over  the  great  waggon-stand. 


7-Ib.  mUfed-lead 
to  gutters  and 
flats. 

5-Ib.  milled-kad 
10  Ina.  wide,  to 
hip*  and  ridges  of 
■lated  roofs. 


PLUMBER. 


(See  §  3725.) 
(See  §  3016.) 
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44b.  iniued-iead  (See  §  4250.) 

flashings,  ft  ins.  v         r  ' 

To  put  round  each  of  the  sky-lights,  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled- 
lead  12  ins.  average  width  properly  secured. 

(See  §  4254.) 

(See  §  8504.) 

(See  $  8822.) 

(See  §  4253,  and  Index.) 

To  line  the  cistern,  the  bottom  thereof  with  10  lb.  cast-lead 
and  the  sides  thereof  with  6  lb.  milled-lead. 

Cisterns  may  be  made  of  stone  or  of  slate,  for  which 
see  Index. 

Laying  on  water.  4809.  To  lay  on  the  water  from  to  the  cistern  with 

strong  lead-pipe  one  inch  bore,  with  a  strong  brass  cock  with  a 
proper  floating  ball  and  a  boss  thereto,  and  to  put  to  the  cistern 
a  strong  waste-pipe  2  ins.  bore  with  a  proper  brass  socket. 


•-lb.  milled-lead 
flashings  round 
sty-lights. 

4*  In.  east-iron  R. 
w.  pipes. 

Sf-in  ditto. 


S-fn.  ditto. 

Eaves'-guttering 
(Ifanj.) 

Cistern. 


PAINTER. 


Four  times  in  oil.  4310.  To  knot,  stop,  smooth  in  every  part,  prepare  properly, 
and  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour,  all  the  wood  sashes, 
window-frames,  sky-lights  and  sky-light-frames,  doors  and  door- 
frames, the  entablature  and  linings  upon  the  great  bearing-truss, 
and  all  the  other  internal  and  external  wood-work  usually 
painted. 

Five  times  in  oil.  431 1.  To  prepare  properly  and  paint  five  times  with  the  best 

oil-colour  the  whole  of  the  iron-work  of  ever}*  kind  of  the  whole 
of  the  buildings,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  being  red-lead  paint. 


Colours. 


4312.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  to  be  finished  of  3uch 
teints  of  stone-colour  as  the  surveyor  may  direct. 


GLAZIER. 


4318.  To  glaze  all  the  sashes,  windows,  and  sky-lights  of  all 
the  buildings  with  good  second  (  or  third,  as  the  case  may  be  J  New- 
castle crown-glass  properly  bedded,  bradded,  and  back-puttied. 

To  clean  and  leave  perfect  all  the  glazing  at  the  final  render- 
ing up  of  all  the  buildings  as  complete. 
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H  for  erecting   and  completely  finithing   an   additional  CoDRT  OF 
rABLE-orriCES   (for  a    Nobleman)  adjoining  to  the   Eatt   lide  of  the 
able^ffice*  of 

raiwitgt  attached  to  and  forming  part  of  the  Contract,  and  a 
■  explanatory  detail  Drawing*  a*  may  be  hereafter  given. 


cording  In  r. 


(Here  to  follow  a  Hit  of  the  Working-Drawing*, 


*ee§9r\6.J 


BRICKLAYER. 


4314.  To  Hike  doivti  alt  ihc  present  erections  of  every  kind 
upon  the  site  of  (he  intended  new  buildings,  and  tu  level  the  ground 
■hereof. 

',  4315.  To  dig  out  for  nil  the  loimil.Ltmit*  the  dram,  the  dung- 

pit,  and  for  the  elocution  of  the  other  intended  works  according 
to  the  drawing,  and  as  by  occasion  maybe  required  ;  to  cut  all  the 
trenches  levei.  and  to  render  the  beds  thereof  bard  and  solid  i  to 
till  in  the  earth  again  and  to  ram  the  same  down  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  to  make  up  the  ground  both  within  and  without  the 
buildings,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  property  to  the  several  floors, 
pavings,  roads,  paths,  and  the  grounds  adjoining  to  the  stablo- 
otiices  ;  and  to  cart  awav  all  the  superfluous  earth  and  all  rubbish 
and  useless  matters  which  may  from  time  to  time  accrue  in  or  about 
tin'  building  from  the  several  works,  and  to  leave  the  premises 
finally  clear  therefrom;  the  ground  is  to  be  excavated  12  ins.  below 
the  surface  of  the  kitchen  floors. 

4316.  To  execute  ail  brick-work  which  may  be  requisite  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  buildings  and  works  according  to  the 
drawings  in  e\erv  respect,  and  so  as  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  complete ;  and  so  as  to  finish  adapt  and 
unite  the  new  buildings  to  the  old  buildings, 

(See  9  3834.) 

(See  $  999.) 

4317.  To  construct  to  each  stall  of  the  stables  and 
loose-box  stable,  two  nir-tiues  0  ins.  square,  carried  up  within  the 
thickness  of  the  brick-work  from  over  the  racks,  and  brought  out 
to  the  external  nir  on  the  inside  of  the  parapet  above  the  glitter 
with  a  syphon-top  to  prevent  wet  from  beating  thereinto. 

4318.  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues,  to  put 
to  each  fire-place  on  the  ground-story  a  brick  fender  9  ins.  thick 
to  support  the  slab,  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire-places  a  4-in. 
brick  trimmer  at  least  18  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney -oncning, 
to  tarry  up  the  chimney-shafts  and  to  face  the  same  wk(\  »W*jt 

4«5I 


: 

M.] 

5KE 


bricks,  and  to  put  over  each  flue  a  large  sized  chimney-pot  moulded 
in  clay  and  burnt  while. 

n  4319.  To  face  with  the  best   white   bricks  (every  beading- 

brick  being  carried  through  into  the  work  with  proper  bond)  to 
much  i>r  the  external  walls  as  will  require  lacings  in  order  to  mske 
the  new  stable -building  to  correspond  in  manner  with  the  subkv 
iiLiiUiu_"<  ulri'iidy  creeted  ;  and  to  luce  in  a  similar  manlier  every 
part  of  the  new  buildings  towards  the  court. 

4320.  To  put  to  all  the  external  openings  in  the  brick-wort 
~  toward*  the  court,  gauged  arches  according  to  the  drawings,  8  nu. 
wide  on  the  boo,  arid  composed  of  while  brick  burnt  clay  wedges 
rubbed  and  set  in  tin?  closest  possible  manner. 

~*o  put  arches  to  the  external  walls  of  the  building  t 


4321.  The  breast-wall  of  the  dung-pit  is  to  have  a  fooling  is 
lour  courses  of  18-in.  brick-work,  and  is  (o  bo  from  thence  upward* 
(>  ft.  high  and  13$  ins.  thick. 


432$.  The  whole  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  entirely  flushed 
in  at  every  course  with  mortar,  and  is  to  be  grouted  with  liijui'l 
mortar  at  every  alternate  course  of  work,  particular  care  briaj; 
taken  that  tin.'  lacings  thereof  may  nol  be  stained. 

M  (Soe  J  1010.) 

4323.  To  cut  and  parget  in  the  old  brick-work  perpendicular 
indents  where  requisite  for  receiving  the  new  walls,  chimneys, 
and  other  brick-work. 

To  cut  out  for  mul  make  good  with  new  brick-work,  reci 
in  the  old  walls  fur  the  hay-racks. 

4324.  To  build  4-in.  cross-walls  15  ins.  high  to  receive  thu 
kilchen  paving,  and  to  put  piers  12  ins.  high,  9  ins.  by  4  ins. 
more  than  3  ft.  apart  to  receive  the  sleepers  of  the  kitcheu  fl 

4325.  To  construct  barrel  drains  in  4-in.  brick-work  as  shows 
by  the  plan,  18  ins.  internal  diameter,  and  stuccoed  on  the  inside 
over  the  lower  half  thereof  with  new  pure  quick  Parker1* 
cement  J  in.  in  thickness. 

To  put  a  brick  funnel  from  each  rain-water-pipe,  waste-pip*, 
and  stable-grating  In  the  drains. 

To  put  to  each  of  the  iron  gratings  in  the  paving  of  the 
stable-court  a  funnel  formed  with  a  large  stench-trap  below  the 
moveable  iron  grating. 

To  put  t"  ouch  of  the  privies  a  large  brick  hopper  cementtil 
all  over  with  Parker's  cement. 
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To  put  to  the  drains  four  largo  additional  stench-traps  in 
such  situations  as  may  be  directed. 

fcaMdtacftc  (See  $2259.) 

imvitJon  of  4326.  To  perform  in  a  workmanlike  manner  the  alterations 

aeddnto,*e.  ftc.  an(j  reparations  of  all  kinds,  and  also  the  pointing  and  colouring  to 

the  brick-work  of  the  adjoining  premises  immediately  in  contact 

with  the  intended  new  buildings,  so  for  as  the  same  may  be  found 

requisite. 

To  repair  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  all  damage  which  may 
(See (nil.)  occur  to  the  brick-work  of  the  old  buildings  by  reason  of  the 
performance  of  the  new  work  ;  and  to  repair  in  like  manner  all 
damage  caused  to  the  new  bricklayer's  work  by  accident,  settle- 
ment, or  otherwise  during  12  calendar  months  after  the  buildings 
are  rendered  up  as  complete. 

DntehcUnker  4327.  To  pave  the  whole  of  the  loose-box  stables,  and  the 

*"*■*•  whole  of  the  other  stables,  and  the  farriery,  with  real  Dutch 

imported  clinkers,  of  an  approved  sample,  laid  in  manner  of  her- 
ring-bone upon'  a  stratum  of  coarse  gravel  6  ins.  deep,  and  grouted 
three  times  oyer  completely  with  stone-lime  and  sand  ;  the  paving 
is  to  be  laid  with  proper  currents  and  is  to  be  groined  to  every 
stall  of  the  stables. 

• 

*«n«.  4328.  To  erect  two  forges  with  iron-work,  fire-bricks,  and 

every  proper  appertenance  complete  in  the  manner  of  those 
at 

(A  minute  dacriplion  of  the  work  may  be  inserted  at 
intended  to  be  executed.  J 


MASON.     (See  §§  265—95.) 

Jjjjjj  wb-bMei         4329.  To  put  a  cubic  sub-base  of  granite  measuring  12  ins. 
few-pocti.       on  0fiCyl  gjjc^  ^  reccive  each  of  the  16  iron  columns  in  the  stables 

and  farriery. 

— tone  string-  4330.  To  put  all  round  the  new  buildings  towards  the  court 

Mant-  a  moulded  continuous  string-course  of  stone  1 2  ins.  high, 

10  ins.  thick  on  the  bed  beneath  the  windows,  and  7  ins.  thick  on 

the  bed  at  all  the  other  parts  thereof ;  and  the  whole  thereof  to 

have  proper  sunk  water-joints  plugged  with  lead. 

—  »tone  4331.  To  put  all  round  the  walls  of  every  kind  next  the 

*****••  new  court  a  cornice  of  stone  15  ins.  by  6  ins.,  with  proper 

sunk  water-joints  plugged  with  lead. 

rjjrjjoiw  4332.  To  put  all  round  the  inclosure  walls  of  the  new  build- 

^k"*1***.  ings,  and  all  round  the  walls  towards  the  intended  court,  continu- 
ous battlements  of  —  stone  6  ins.  average  thickness, 
wrought  and  carved  to  correspond  with  the  battlements  of  the 
present  stable-buildings,  and  secured  by  sufficient  copper  cramps 
run  with  lead. 


.  I 


3?" 


>  4333.   't'u   cope   oil    the   chimney -shafts   with.   4-in.   sadJIr- 

baekod  and  throated  copings  of stone. 

To  put   lo  the  windows   of  the   ground-story   . 

stone  sunk  weathered  and   throated  rills  6  ins.  by  9  ttw^  the*-  J 
them  to  the  stables  are  to  be  moulded  ici  front. 

4334.  To  cover  Ihe  in  closure-walls,  and  the  division-walbot 
the  privies  with  .1£-in.  Portland  stune  raddle-backed  cupinc 
throated  at  both  edges  thereof 

4335.  To  put  to  each  oiterfial  doorway  of  the  building?,  i 
step  formed  of  granite  parallel  square  curb  1-2  ins.  by  8  ins.  mor- 
tised out  to  receive  the  feet  of  tiia  door-case  t  the  granite  curia 
forming  the  door-steps  of  the  coach-houses  are  to  be  in  pieces  a 
long  as  possible,  with  copper  joggles  run  with  lead  iu  all  tbi 
joints  thereof. 

433(1.  To  line  the  backs  at  nil  the  mangers  of  the  stableswitli 


Iffn.  Voikihl 
•tour- pit  tag. 


sawn  slate  1]  in.  thick  and  2  ft.  6  Inc.  high,  secured  by  string 
copper  screws ;  and  to  line  the  bottoms  of  nil  the  mangers  wilt 
similar  slate. 

4337.  To  put  to  each  of  the  kitchens  a  sink  of  Yorkshire 
stone  7  in*,  thick,  containing  In  ft.  superficial  ;  and  to  put  in  each 
chamber  a  sink  containing  7  ft.  superficial  of  Yorkshire  slonf 
6  ins.  thick  :  the  whole  of  the  sinks  are  to  bo  fixed  complete,  and 
are  to  be  cot  out  fur  the  waste-pipes  and  grates.  To  put  in  web 
of  tho  two  small  kitchen-yards  a  live-hole  sink-stone  wrought  out 
of  a  piece  of  4-in.  Yorkshire  stone  4  ins.  thick. 

.  4338.  To  pave  the  two  small  yards,  the  two  larders,  the  bot- 

toms of  the  stair-cases,  and  the  ceacli-iioii.-es,  with  2j-in.  York- 
shire stone  paving  laid  iri  regular  courses,  with  all  the  edges  of 
the  stone  wrought  smoothly  and  square  through  the.  whole  thick- 
ness thereof. 

Rubi*d Vanuatu  4339.  To  pave  the  kitchens  (tho  wood  floor  of  each  kitchen 

tiouepKlng.        0  fti  ]jy  H  ft    expe[(ledj   „.;,„  2j.m,  ruubed  Yorkshire  stone  in 

regular  courses,  with  the  edges  thereof  also  rubbed  quite  fairly 

through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stone. 

OMmnrj-j.irtc*.  4340.  To  put  to  the  two  kitchen  fire-places  2-in.  Portland 

stone  jambs  and  mantles  12  ins.  wide. 

^To  put  to  alt  the   other  fire-places   1  .J-iii.   Portland   stone 
jambs  mantles  and  shelves  U  ins.  wide. 
To  put  to  each  tire-plnec  ■  bwtfa  of  -Ji-iii.  Y'orkshire  stone, 
and  a  slab  of  2-in.  Portland  stone  18  ins.  wide  and  IB  ins.  longer 
than  the  chimney-opening. 

H.-tw.rrbiiti.sc.  4341.  To  cut  all  rebates,  chases,  holes,  back-joints,  grooves, 

and  fair-edges,  and  to  perform  all  the  other  labour  requisite  for 
the  perfect  completion  of  the  mason's  work  and  for  the  adaptation 
thereof  to  the  other  works. 

***wi*m*,  4342.  The  whole  of  the 

'*•*"**  a*  free  from  shakes  vents  and  all  other  defects  1  and  is 

the  buildings  so  as  to  be  compressed  in  the  same  manner  at  in  the 
(Natural  beds  of  the  quarries.     The  contractor  it  to  provide  let  in 
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and  niu  with  lend  nil  requisite  [rumps  of  copper  or  of  gun-metal, 
Bud  nil  requisite  plugs  also  of  copjier  or  of  gun-metul,  anil  no 
cramps  ami  plugs  of  iron  are  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work 
on  any  account  whatever. 

4343.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  to  be  warranted  finally  per- 
fect, and  should  any  damage  occur  by  reasou  of  frost  or  accident 
within  calendar  months  after  tin'  completion  'if  tho  build- 
ings, all  such  damage  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  contractor  as  the 
architect  shidl  direct. 

The  whole  of  the  mason's  work  is  to  be  cleaned  off  when 
directed  shortly  prior  to  tho  general  completion  of  the  build- 
ings. 

4344.  To  prepare  the  ground  of  the  v  hole  extent  of  the  new 
court  or  stable-yard,  by  potting  thereon  sufficient  hard  materials  ; 
and  to  pave  out  the  whole  suriaee  of  the  new  court  or  stitble-yard 
with  new  half-torrrcign  Aberdeen  granite  carriage-way  paving 
properly  dressed,  each  stone  being  8  ins.  deep  and  sorted,  3  ins. 
wide  at  both  top  and  bottom  thereof ;  the  whole  of  the  paving  is 
to  be  laid  with  such  currents  as  may  be  found  expedient,  upon 
full  4  ins.  in  depth  of  good  rough  gravel,  and  to  be  completely 
grouted  over  the  top  and  between  the  joints  thereof  with  stone- 
lime  and  river  sand  ;  the  whole  of  the  paving  is  to  be  thoroughly 
rammed  3  times  over,  and  such  parts  thereof  as  may  sink  within 
12  months  after  the  same  are  laid  are  to  be  properly  rclaid  and 
made  good. 

SLATER.     (See  $$  542-3.) 

|.  434.5.  To  slate  the  whole  of  the  roofs  of  the  new  build 

with,  &c.     (Sec  S$  1023 — *.) 

4340.  To  repair  all  damage  which  may  occur  to  the  sis 
of  the  present  buildings  by  the  execution  of  the  new  works  ; 
to  repair  all  damage  which  may  occur  to  the  new  slating  , 
finally  to  leave  perfect  at  the  rendering  up  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  the  new  slating  and  the  old  slating  so  far  as  dependent 
on  the  new  building  and  the  operations  of  erecting  the  same. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.     (See  $$  337— 40.) 

4347.  To  provide  new  materials  for  and  frame  and  fix  all 
carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  of  every  kind  (complete  with 
ill  proper  ironmongery  of  the  best  reality)  whirl,  may  be  requi- 
site for  carrying  into  elfect  and  for  finishing  in  every  respect  all 
the  intended  buildings  and  works  according  to  the  drawings,  and 
to  connect  the  new  buildings  with  the  old  buildings  to  which 
they  are  to  be  attached. 

■niitb's  work  required  for  the  carpenter's 

i.         (See$  1031.) 

None  of  the  rafter*,  joist*,  ceilhig-juiits.  and  quarters,  are  to 
be  respectively  more  than  1 1  ins.  apart. 


I 


Hoarding. 


Cantering. 
Sundries. 


Casing  to  stoue- 
work. 


Bond- timber. 
(See  f  1038.) 


Wood-bricks. 


Lintels.    (See  f 
1041.) 


PAHT  11. 

4349.  To  erect  and  maintain  sufficient  hoarding  for  inclosing 
the  buildings  during  the  carrying  on  of  the  works,  and  so  as  to 
prevent  inconvenience  on  the  ground  and  in  the  present  buildings, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  public  ways. 

(See  §  2953,  and  Index.) 

(See  §  1032.) 

4350.  To  case  up  all  the  stone-work  in  manner  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  same  from  injury  during  the  carrying  on  of  the 
works. 

4351.  To  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work  of  the  ground- 
story  of  the  buildings,  four  complete  tiers  of  fir  bond-timber 
scantling  4  ins.  by  2  J  ins.,  and  to  put  all  round  in  the  brick-work 
of  the  upper  story  of  the  buildings,  two  complete  tiers  of  similar 
bond-timber :  the  whole  of  the  bond-timber  is  to  be  without 
joints  except  at  the  angles  of  the  walls. 

4352.  To  put  such  wood-bricks  as  may  be  requisite  for  fix- 
ing the  various  finishings. 

4353.  To  put  to  all  the  horizontal  door-heads  and  to  such 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  as  may  so  require  fir  lintels  5J  ins. 
high,  18  ins.  longer  than  the  bearing,  and  of  the  width  of  the 
respective  walls. 


Ins.        Inn. 
6  by  4 


13 


Floors  to  one-pair  4354.   Wall-platCS...  ...  ...  ... 

,lory-  4  girders  over  the  coach-houses  I  .«  

2  ditto  to  kitchens        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  S 

Inch  deal  tongued  and  beaded  casings  to  the  girders. 

Joists  notched  upon  the  girders  and  heel-posts  ...     8  —  2\ 

1  girder  over  the  farriery ...  15  — 12 

Joists  notched  upon  ditto  ...         ...  10  —  2| 

Templets  7  feet  long      ...     6  —  6 

.trimmers...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   hi  —  *s 

1^-in.  yellow  deal  floors  of  half-boards  listed  free  from 
sap-wood. 

Floors  to  centre  4355.  Oak  sleepers...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5  —  4 

and  to  privies.      1  J-m.  rebated  and  filleted  flooring  of  yellow  deal  listed 

free  from  sap-wood. 


Sound-boarding. 


Roofs. 


4356.  To  put  sound-boarding  between  the  joists  of  the  entire 
one-pair  story  of  j-in.  deal  chopped  into  pieces  not  more  than 
1  J-in.  wide  and  fixed  with  single  fillets. 

ins.        inn. 

4357.  Plates 6  by  4 

Binders  or  ties  not  more  than  4  ft.  apart  65  in  number,     9  —  4 
19  angle-ties  and  19  dragons  (containing  in  the  whole  I  «  4 

250  feet  run)       ...         ...  ...         ...         .../ 

xVcUiers      ...          ...          ...          ...  ...          ...          ...      o  —— ■  £,% 

Ditto  to  larders  and  privies       ...  ...         ...         ...     4  —  2 

Ridges  and  hips  rounded  for  lead  10  —  2 

3  volley-pieces ...     8  —  4 


IAPTER  XLV. 


ners. 


ers. 


Gutter-plate  over  the  harness-room  (15  ft.  long) 
Joists  to  flat  framed  into  ditto 
Inch  yellow  deal  boarding  to  ditto  with  furring*. 
Inch  yellow  deal  state-battens  2j  ins.  wide. 


12  by  8 
12  —  2 


4358.  To  put  nine  dormers  in  the  roofs  oyer  the  passages 
each  3  ft.  6  ins.  wide  inside,  and  as  high  and  long  as  the  situations 
will  admit  of,  with  the  tops  thereof  boarded  with  inch  yellow  deal, 
one  with  a  proper  ledged  door,  the  other  eight  fitted  up  with 
1  j-in.  sashes  all  round  to  form  lantern  lights,  one  sash  to  each 
thereof  being  hung  as  a  casement ;  and  each  dormer  is  to  be  lined 
on  the  inside  thereof  with  inch  matched  and  beaded  deal. 

4359.  To  form  the  gutters  of  1  i-in.  yellow  deal  free  from  sap- 
wood,  12  ins.  wide  at  the  narrowest  parts  laid  upon  strong  bearers, 
with  2A-in.  rebated  drips,  and  current  1  J-in.  to  ten  feet ;  the  gutters 
are  to  nave  1  in.  yellow  deal  lear-boards  10^-ins.  wide,  and  also  a 
cess-pool  over  each  rain-water-pipe. 


rteird- parti- 
«. 

1050—2.) 


4360.  Plates 
Posts 
Braces 
Quarters 
2  tiers  of  inter-ties 


Ins.        Ins. 
.    44  by  4 
.    4J  —  3J 
.    3i  —  Si 

.    *i-24 
.      3  —  lj 


ng*. 


lk  windows. 


tings.  4361.   To  skirt' the    whole   of  the    chambers  closets   and 

passages  of  the  one-pair-story  with  inch  deal  8J-ins.  high,  with 
proper  ploughed  grounds  and  backings. 

4362.  To  line  the  sides  of  all  the  loose-box  stables  and  other 
stables  of  the  coach-houses  harness-rooms  stair-cases  kitchens  and 
privies,  with  inch  yellow  deal  matched  and  beaded  and  fixed  with 
the  requisite  backings. 

4363.  To  put  to  the  blank  windows  of  the  North  front  of 
the  buildings,  sashes  and  frames  similar  to  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding wing  of  the  same  front  of  the  stable-buildings  already 
built. 

4364.  These  are  here  given,  though  in  general  blank  win- 
dow* are  the  marks  of  bad  and  untngenious  architecture. 

down.  4365.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  over  the  doors  and  also  those 

ranging  therewith  above  the  imposts,  with  2£-in.  yeliow  deal  orna- 
mental sashes,  hung  vertically  on  centres,  in  solid  fir  frames  4  ins. 
by  5  ins.  with  oak  sunk  sills  4  ins.  by  3  ins.  and  mitred  beads 
withinside  and  withoutside  :  each  sash  is  to  have  a  brass  button. 

To  fit  up  all  the  other  windows  with  2  in.  yellow  deal  orna- 
mental sashes  according  to  the  drawings  hung  complete  with  large 
patent  lines,  brass  axle-pulleys  iron  weights  and  patent  spring 
fastenings  in  deal  cased-frames  with  ouk  sunk  sills. 

aow  linings.  4366.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  windows  1  j-in.  tongued 

linings  with  mouldings  4  ins.  girth. 


%. 


4367.  To  fit  up  the  coach-houses  with  wrought  gate-posts 

4  x— 705 


13  ini.  by  7  in*., )«(  at  bottom  into  cast-iron,  box  sockets  6  tat. 
high  mod  weight  28  Iba.  each,  mm)  jointed  at  the  top*  thereof  wilfc 
5  lb.  milled-lead  into  breast-summers  18  ins.  by  12  ins.  osedsB 
over  with  inch  yellow  deal  and  witl^moul  dings  12  in*,  girth  accori. 
lug  to  the  drawimrs  ;  and  to  provide  and  tiaog  thereto  3  fits 
trained  according  to  the  drawing*,  bend-flush  on  both  sidfta,  and 
with  approved  hinges  and  fastenings  of  the  value  uf  12/.  to  each 
pair  of  gates. 

436$.  To  put  to  all  the  external  dour- ways  fir  proper  door- 
cases 5  in-,  by  4  ins.  with  transoms  where  requisite  4  ins.  br  S 
ina.  ;  and  to  hang  therein  *2J-in.  four-]wiiel  doors  framed  bead- 
flush  on  both  sides  thereof,  with  a  best  lOin.  draw-back  iron  rimmed 
lock,  and  three  J  in.  butt-hinges  to  each.  To  put  to  the  <kw> 
where  the  architect  shall  direct  eight  10  in.  barrel-hulls. 

4369.  To  fit  up  all  the  internal  door-ways  with  2  in.  fdar- 
psnel  square  framed  doors,  hung  with  3j-in.  butt-hinges  aud  7  in. 
iron  rimmed  locks  with  brass  furniture,  in  I  J-in.  single-rebated 
linings  with  mouldings  4  ins.  girth  round  on  each  side  thereof. 

4370.  To  put  to   the  piers  of  the  archways  across  ail  tin 

passage  1  {-in.  beaded  jamb-linings, 

4371.  To  put  to  each  coach-house  along  the  whole  iooph  of 
the  paving,  a  pair  of  wheel-boards  of  2  in.  oak  plank  10  ins.  wide 
with  rounded  filleting  of  onk  3  ins.  by  21-ius.  effectually  screwed 
on  at  one  edge  of  each  wheel-board. 

4372.  To  case  the  binders  over  the  heel-posts  with  inch 
tumrui'il  and  headi'il  deal  ;  to  put  round  the  walls  of  ail  the  low- 
boi  stable*  and  otber  places,  a  fascia-Kmni  to  correspond  with  the 
casing  of  the  binders  ;  and  to  put  at  the  top  of  all  the  fcsr» 
boards  and  cn.-iim-s  to  the  hinders  a  deal  moulding  G  ins.  girth,  to 

4373.  To  fit  up  all  the  stables  of  every  kind,  with  mangroof 

2-in.  deal  tone 1  toeottior,  with  nil  lor-  of  cast-iron  :i  ins.  diameter 

auspended  nn  centres  in  brass  sockets  and  other  proper  mountings, 
ao  as  to  form  revulvinir  cuppings  to  the  manger-fronts. 

4374.  To  form  the  stall-boards  in  three  thicknesses  of  lf-in. 
deal,  bonded  ;mil  riaili-ii  toeellier,  cupped  on  the  top  thereof  with 
cast-iron  ramped  rails,  fixed  with  strong  screws  :  the  stall-boards 
are  to  be  tanned  into  grooves  cast   in  the  iron   heel-posts.    To 

Eut  to  each  stall  of  the  stables  and  to  each  loose-box  stable,  two 
rass  rollers  in  iron  frames,  each  value  2*.  Otf.,  and  also  a  manger- 
ring  of  the  very  best  quality. 

4375.  To  put  to  each  stall  of  the  stables  and  to  each  loose- 
box  stable  a  hay-rack  formed  with  a  bottom  meah  composed  of 
fillets,  and  a  frame  3  ins.  by  2j  ins.,  filled  in  with  asb  staves  lj-to. 
diameter  ferruled  (i.  e.  coltired  wilh  iron)  and  hung  with  pins  and 
sockets  ;  to  put  beneath  each  manger  a  head-flush  1  J-in.  closet- 
door  2  ft.  square,  hung  with  2-in.  butt  hinges  and  a  button,  in 
order  to  let  out  the  seeds  from  the  rack. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Bins. 


Gratings. 


Harneu-rooms. 


Afifle-beads. 


ClOMU. 


Privim,  &c. 


Citterns. 


DrctMfft. 


Larder*. 


4376.  To  form  the  bins  of  the  extent  shown  by  the  drawings, 
in  twelve  divisions,  of  l$-in.  deal  ploughed  tongued  and  framed 
together,  and  the  tops  thereof  formed  into  12  flaps,  hung  in  beaded 
frames,  with  a  pair  of  2-in.  butt-hinges  and  a  strong  lock  to  each. 

4877.  To  put  in  the  paving  of  each  stall  of  the  stables,  and 
to  each  loose-box  stable,  a  copper  grating  8  ins.  square  weight 
4  lbs.,  set  in  an  oak  frame  4  ins.  by  3  ins. 

4378.  To  fit  up  the  harness-rooms  all  round  with  ]£-in. 
double-moulded  rails  6  ins.  wide,  and  80  framed  harness-pins 
value  2*.  each. 

4379.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  brick-work 
rebated  angle-staff  beads  1^-in.  diameter. 

4380.  To  construct  the  stair-cases  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  2-in.  deal  treads  and  1  £-in.  deal  tongued  risers  and  landings, 
housed  into  2-in.  deal  string-boards  ;  and  to  put  on  each  side  of 
each  stair-case  a  half  hand-rail  of  wainscot. 

4381.  To  form  the  closets  at  the  sides  of  the  fire-places,  as 
shown  by  the  plan,  with  lj-in.  souare  framed  fronts,  and  lj-in. 
square  framed  doors  hung  each  with  a  pair  of  3-in.  butt  hinges,  and 
a  6-in.  strong  iron  rimmed  lock  ;  to  put  in  each  closet  three  tiers 
of  inch  deal  shelves  10  ins.  average  width,  with  proper  bearers. 
The  closets  inclosed  by  quartered-partitions,  are  to  have  doors 
and  fittings  complete  the  same  as  the  other  closets. 

4382.  To  fit  up  the  privies  and  water-closets,  with  l±-in.  clean 
deal  seats  and  risers  with  all  proper  bearers,  and  inch  clean  deal 
clamped  flaps  and  frames,  the  flaps  hung  with  2-in.  brass  butt-hinges. 

4383.  To  put  over  each  sink,  a  dove-tailed  cistern-case 
capable  of  containing  12  cubic  feet  of  water,  fixed  with  all  proper 
bearers,  and  each  with  a  cover  of  j-in.  deal  rebated  beaded  and 
ledged,  and  with  a  wood  handle. 

4384.  To  put  in  each  kitchen  a  dresser  with  drawers  and 
shelves  complete  value  £12. 

4385.  To  fit  up  the  larders  with  150  ft.  superficial  of  l$-m« 
shelling,  fixed  with  sufficient  brackets  and  bearers,  and  to  put 
therein  also  drawers  dressers  bins  or  other  fittings  in  value  £10. 


200  ft.  cube  fir 
Id  Addition. 

Jobbing*  work. 


(See  §  1071.) 
(See  $  1070.) 


Chimney-barf. 


SMITH. 

4386.  To  provide  a  wrought-iron  chimney-bar  4  ins.  by  }  in. 
for  each  of  the  kitchen  fire-places,  and  a  wrought-iron  chimney- 
bar  1\  ins.  by  }  in.  for  each  of  the  other  fire-places. 

4x2 


PART  II. 

<  4387.   To  provide  anil  fi«   13  heel-posfs  in  the  *uM«.  unl 

three  similar  posts  in  the  farriery,  each  of  cast-iron  6  in*.  rttniK 
ill  WW  HI,  with  o  »mal1  base  lei  at  bottom  into  (lie  granile  wi- 
base,  an  ornamental  leaf-capital  at  top,  and  furnished  wild  t«o 
swivel  bridle-rings  to  go  in  or  out  at  will  ;  the  heel-post*  are  sk> 
to  be  cast  wiili  tTmuft  In  receive  the  «t  all-boards. 

4388.  To  provide  a  complete  cast-iron  coping  for  the  wall  vf 
the  dung-pit  J  in.  overage  thickness,  and  returned  down  on  t  *v 
sides  of  the  wall  4  ins.  at  less!. 

4389.  To  proYide.  10  ewt.  of  wruught-iron  in  (men  tic*  brta 

1   and  other  work  as  may  lie  requisite  for  the  carpenters  and  brick- 


« nut  Iran  m'-  4390.    To   put    in   the   paving   of  the   < 

i?1'  "rt  ?*"T'    gratings  in  detached  frames  each  weight  I  cwt. 


>■  4991.  To  provide  and  lit  fourteen  complete  stacks  of  3j-i». 

rain-water- pipe,  with  heads  and  shoes  complete  to  lead  from  Ok 
gutters  to  near  the  drain-funnels. 

4392.  To  put  in  the  fronts  of  the  stables  12  copper  ieoli- 
lators  0  ins.  by  12  ins.  and  weight  each  Id  lbs,,  and  each  alsu  aitli 
on  internal  copper  v  a!  re  value  ID*.  ;  and  to  put  to  each  nf  riw 
flues  above  the  racks  a  similar  valve. 


PLASTERER. 

whiten  ceilings  ti 


.   plaster, 

lone-colour  the  whole  ol    (he  ipmrternl-purtilions  of  the  c 
hers,  closets,  passages,  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings  not  iule 

._   I.-  i:_„J   ._t,l.   .~„„-T 


4393.  To  render,  (lout,  net.  and  colour  of  a  toiut  of  si 
colour  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick-work  of  the  buildings  not 
intended  to  be  lined  with  wood. 


i  all  requisite  arrises,  beads,  ind 
.■  with  lath-and- 


4398.  To  pug  one  inch  in  thickness  with  stone-lime  monu 
(with  sufficient  hair  therein)  the  whole  extent  upon  the  soawt- 
r>,iiiriliiij-'  I'Ctwccn  tlif  jr.iits  ol'  llic  one-pair  story. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


PLUMBER. 


ifemuird-iwd  4399.  To  lay  all  the  gutters,  chimney-gutters,  and  valleys, 

gtten  to  lUu,     gnd  tnc  small  flat  over  the  farriery  with  milled-lead  weight  8  lbs. 

to  the  foot  superficial,  turned  up  6  ins.  at  all  the  brick-work  and 

10  ins.  against  the  rafters. 

*ft.  milled-lead  4400.  To  put  4  lb.  milled-lead  flashings  5  ins.  wide  to  all  the 

*»iii"g*.  gutters. 

4  ft.  milled-lead  4401.  To  cover  the  hip3  and  ridges  with  4  lb.  milled-lead 

tofeips  and  ridge*,  [g  ins.  wide  properly  secured. 


«ib.  milled-lead  4402.  To  put  round  all  the  sky-lights  6  lb.  milled-lead  flash- 
to  skylights  and  iugg  15  ins.  wide;  and  to  cover  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  dormers 
er"'  with  similar  lead  turned  up  10  ins.  high  all  round  over  the  roofs. 

Make  Rood  lead-  4403.  To  repair  and  make  good  the  gutters  and  other  lead- 
work  <uf  pre*ent  Work  of  the  present  stable-buildings  so  far  as  dependent  upon  the 
"**"  new  buildings  or  in  any  way  damaged  altered  or  affected  by  the 
erection  thereof. 


Mb.  milled-lead 
fUfhingt  to 

coacU-iiouae. 

Waste-pipes,  &r. 


S  PAT  pi. 


*  *»ter  closets. 
(St*  Inia.  j 


CUtfcTM. 


4404.  To  cover  the  wood  mouldings  over  the  coach-house 
doors  with  5  lb.  milled-lead  12  ins.  wide. 

4405.  To  put  to  all  the  sinks  strong  2  J -in.  lead  waste-pipes 
/leading  into  the  drains,  and  with  strong  brass  bell  grates  com- 
plete. 

4406.  To  put  in  the  stable-court  two  3-in.  pumps  with  neat 
cast-iron  cases,  proper  strong  lead  suction-pipes  to  bring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  from  the  well  in  ,  and  all  other  requisite 
work  and  appertenances  of  every  kind. 

4407.  To  fit  up  two  water-closets  with  white  basins,  Bra- 
mah's  patent  valve  apparatus,  D  traps,  service-pipes,  and  all  requi- 
site fittings  of  the  best  quality  complete. 

4408.  To  line  the  cisterns,  the  bottoms  thereof  with  8  lb. 
milled-lead,  and  the  sides  thereof  with  5  lb.  milled-lead ;  to  lay 
on  the  water  thereto,  and  also  from  thence  to  each  sink  with  suffi- 
cient J-in.  strong  lead  pipe  (and  proper  pumps  if  requisite,  in 
which  case  add  a  proper  description  thereof),  and  brass  cocks  balls 
and  all  other  needful  fittings  complete. 


*  times  to  Iron- 


*  *nn  in  oil. 


PAINTER. 


4409.  To  paint  five  times  with  the  best  oils  white-lead  and 
colours,  the  whole  of  the  iron-work,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour 
being  red-lead  paint. 

4410.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 
with  the  best  oils  white-lead  and  colours,  the  whole  of  the  wood 
work  and  other  works  throughout  the  premises,  the  floors  and 
rough  timbering  thereof  excepted. 


441 1.  The  whole  of  the  external  punting  is  I o  be  finished  is 
colours  the  same  as,  those  of  the  external  painting  of  the  p 
stable-buildings  ;  the  oilier  paiuting  is  to  be  done  with  si 
tebits  of  stone-colour  as  may  be  directed. 


the  present 
h  such  pliu 


porlv  bedded  bradded  and  back- puttied,  the  whole  of  the  w 
sashes  and  lights  of  every  kind. 

To  clean  and  leave  perfect  all  the  glass  immediately  before 
the  rendering  up  of  the  building  a;  complete. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Specification  for  the  erection  of  Bvildingi  for  the  purpotet  of  a  Bbeweit-esti- 
■libhhent  (the  math-tun  thereof  capable  qf  brewing  10  quarter*  of  mail  at  met, 
and  capable  qf  being  altered  to  contain  50-barrel  copperi  J,  at 
and  for  the  performance  of  other  inorhi  theretrith  connected,  for 

( Intert  here  titt  of  Working-draumgi,  tee  0  986.  J 

BRICKLAYER. 

Nutlce.&c  to  4413.  To  give  to  t^c  District-surveyor  the  requisite  notices 

wor^Ts™         'or  tne  "ec1'""  of  B  first-rate  building,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
( M7.)  fourth-rate  building,  and  to  pay  to  him  his  proper  official  fees. 

tMtfi"t-  4414,    To  excavate  and  remove   the  ground,  rubbish,  old 

(bundatioua,  and  other  obstructions  which  wul  require  removal  ia 
order  to  form  the  cellarage,  and  for  constructing  and  executing 
the  intended  new  foundations  and  the  other  intended  new  works; 
to  beat  down,  ram  anil  render  hard  and  level  the  bottoms  of  til 
the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  new  foundation* 
and  brick-work,  and  when  the  foundations  and  brick-work  are 
executed,  to  lill  in  ami  consolidate  the  ground  in  and  about  the 
foundations,  walls,  and  other  brick-work,  as  may  be  found  requisite 


ivcral  situations  of  the  wort. 


1  •(  4415.  To  remove,  diroose  of,  and  make  up  to  such  levels  and 

iu  such  situations   upon  the  ground-plot  of  the  premises  as  the 

t  »».  surveyor  may  direct,  fill  the  superfluous  earth  which  will  result 
from  the  excavations,  and  also  all  rubbish  of  every  kind  which 
nill  arise  from  time  to  lime  in  and  about  the  buildings  ;  and  to 


4416.  To  bole  out,  draw  off,  and  remove  from  all  (he  site  of 
the  intended  works,  such  water  as  may  come  thereon  from  rain  or 
from  other  causes  during  the  progroM  of  the  foundation-works, 
and  cellar-works  ;  and  to  remove  also  from  the  site  of  the  intended 
buildings  and  works,  all  soft  soil  and  mud  which  may  at  any  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  be  found  thereon. 

4417.  To  take  down  and  remove  such  of  the  present  brick- 
work as  will  renuiro  removal  in  order  that  the  intended  works 
may  be  executed  ;  and  (o  clean  properly  and  use  In  the  new  work 
sucli  of  tbe  bricks  (not  exceeding  10,00(1)  so  to  bo  taken  down 
and  removed,  as  will  be  found  good  and  sound. 

4418.  To  cut  out  in  the  most  careful  manner  in  the  present 
brick-work  which  will  adjoin  to  llio  intended  new  brick-work, 
such  perpendicular  chases  and  indents  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
reception  of  the  intended  new  brick-work,  and  to  parget  well  the 

same  ;  and  to  make  i; 1  all  damage  "  liicli  may  be  caused  to  the 

brick-work  by  cutting  tbe  chases  and  indents  therein. 

4419.  To  cut  out  the  brick-work  wherever  the  same  may  be 
requisite  in  order  to  perform  properly  and  to  fix  adapt  and 
make  complete  the  several  intended  works ;  and  to  make  good 
thereto  in  a  neat  sound  and  workmanlike  manner,  with  new  brick- 
work properly  bonded  into  the  old  brick-work, 

4420.  To  form   under  each   of  the  two  copper-chimneys,  a 
foundation,  consisting  of  a  block  of  concrete-work  10  ft.  square 
and  3  ft.  thick  ;  and  to  till  up  the  whole  of  the  two  spudiui  of 
the  arch  over  the  beer-cellar  with  con- 
crete-work extending  all  over  the  > 
trados  or  back  of  the  whole  arch. 

(If  the  spandrHs  are  to  bo  formed 
of  brick-work  as  stated  in  £  4428,  the 

Sandril-work  is  to  be  omitted   From 
e  concrete-work.) 

4421.  The  concrete-work  is  to  be 
formed  of  the  coarse  andfine  gravel  dug  r  -.,- 
out  and  found  upon  the  premises,  »itli  (_.;„ 
one  measure  ni'p'".vil.rcil  stone-lime  (to 
be  provided  by  tin-  con  tractors)  added 
to  every  six  measures   of  gravel ;  the  gravel 
screened. 

4422.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  oJl  brick-w  . 
which  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  form  and  to  complete  the  V 
tended  new  buildings  and  offices  and  their  a pperlc nances,  and  U 
carry  into  effect  thoroughly  completely  and  perfectly  the  intend 
additional  buildingi  alterations  and  other  intended  works  acco: 
ing  to  the  drawings,  and  so  as  to  render  the  buildings,  offices,  a 
premises,  with  their  walls  and  apperte  nances,  complet 
ti   every  respect. 


Til-  V .  i.-ii 

:;S„:: 

m-hou.,. 

ProJrcUnn 


PAET  II. 

442:).  To  provide  and  work  up  in   the  now  foundation*  pirn 

and  such  oilier  [>iirts  of  the  intended  new  brick-work  u  thenr- 
veyor  shall  direct,  5  cwt.  of  strong  n rough t-iroii  vat-hooping  a 
order  to  strengthen  the  work. 

4424.  To  form  under  the  cast-iro 


44*26.  To  bed  in   mortar  all  the  plates,  lintels,  bond-timber, 
nnd  other  works  so  requiring  ;  and  to  bed  and  point  with  li 
and  iioir  mortar  all  the  window-frames  and  door-frames. 

44'27.  To  construct  according  to  the  drawings,  the  vaultJBti 
of  the  intended  rellnrotre  and  ul'  the  copper-stages,  set  as  cloMff 
n»  possible,  grouted  we!!  and  completely  with  liquid  mortar  ;  ami 
to  clean  off  and  strike  neatly  the  joints  of  the  soffits  of  tb* 
vault  tugs. 


4438.  The  skew-hacks  of  the  vault- 
ing are  to  be  formed  by  corbcilliiig  out 
the  brickwork,  so  as  that  no  part  of 
the  vaulting  shall  intersect  the  main 
substance  of  the  springing1- walls.  ( If 
the  WWaWai  be  formed  of  concrete  marl, 
at  deicriied  in  }  4420,  thit  clauic  it  to 
be  omitied.) 


4429.  To  fill  in  with  layers  of  bricks  thoroughly  i 
In  liquid  mortar,  over  the  hacks  i>f  the  cnp[ter-'-l,ii:c  vaultings  yiliiil; 
and  level  quite  up  to  the  lops  of  the  outsides  or  extrados  of  (be 
vaultings. 


ers  of  the  cooperage  ai 
the  best   hard   malm  pavia(t- 


4430.  To  build  the  detached 
four  piers  of  the  copper-house,  c 
bricks  :  those  of  them   to  the  cooperage!  are  to  bo 
half  new  quick  Parker's  cement  and  one  half  Thames  sand; 

4431.  To  face  the  South  front  of  the  mashing-loft  between 
the  stone-work  with  malm  paving-bricks  of  bright  and  uniform 
colour,  bonded  in  every  course  properly  into  the  other  brick- 
work  ;  and  to  face  all  the  remainder  of  the  external  brick-aork 
including  the  ^iitciisys  with  ueut  picked  stuck?  nf  unifonn  colour 
with  gauged  arches  to  the  windows  next  the  garden 


4432.  To  properly  tur 
the  counting-house  and  the 

the    chimin""    n    tn-rmiyht-ii 

finish  the   .„«  WIP ,■  m 

put  to  the  chimney  of  the 
work  li'ms.  high  for  th 


parget,  and  core  the  two  Hues 

ucaiit  apartment  :  to  put  to  eat 

41  chimney-bar  9  ins.  by   J-in.  ;  to 

chimney-shafts  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  and  to 
1  "*"1  ■  ■  "  fender  of  !Mn.  hrick- 


ipp,-.rl 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Pmn -tiling. 
(Pan-tiling  is 
preferred  by  many 
for  the  covering  of 
ay  brewery,  from 
the  ventiimtion 
which  il  a  fords: 
others  prefer 
elating,  with  the 
sides  of  the  slates 
pimeed  tori 
inches  apart;  this 
is  called  by  some 
"  half  slating." ) 

Drainage. 


1  rod  extra 
brick- work. 


Bricks. 
Mortar. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 
(See  f  1010.) 


Ume-whlting. 


Jobbing  work. 


4433.  To  cover  the  roof  over  the  cooler-house,  grindiug-loft, 
mashing-loft,  horse-wheel,  copper-house,  and  coal-house,"  with  the 
best  sound  new  pan-tiling  laid  dry  to  a  proper  gauge  upon  heart 
of  fir  laths,  and  with  the  hip-tiles  and  ridge-tiles  set  in  Parker's 
cement,  each  fixed  with  a  T  nail  dipped  in  melted  pitch  and  with 
a  proper  wrought-iron  hip-hook  dipped  in  melted  pitch  at  the 
foot  of  each  hip. 


4434.  To  perform  such  drainage-work  to  the  value  of  fk\e 
pounds  as  the  Surveyor  may  direct.  ( For  other  drainage-work 
see  §§  1001 — 4  and  Index.  J 


4435.  To  provide  and  execute  under  the  contract  one  rod  re- 
duced of  the  best  grey  stock  brick-work,  to  be  used  as  the  Sur- 
veyor shall  direct  in  extra  works  not  hereby  intended  to  be  done 
in  the  necessary  works  of  the  intended  new  brewery  and  of  the 
buildings,  offices,  and  appertenances  thereof,  the  value  of  such  of 
the  said  extra  brick-work  as  may  not  be  directed  to  be  used  is  how- 
ever to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the 
contract  after  the  rate  of  per  rod  reduced ;  and  any 
further  quantity  of  extra  brick-work  which  the  Surveyor  may 
direct  is  to  be  executed  by  the  contractors  at  the  like  price  of 

per  rod,  except  the  fire-work  to  the  coppers,  which 
is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  cost  and  labour  thereof. 

(See  §  1008.) 
(See  §  1009.) 

4436.  All  the  external  work  and  the  other  work  not  intended 
to  be  concealed  are  to  be  finished  quite  fairly,  and  are  to  have  the 
joints  thereof  very  neatly  drawn. 

4437.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  buildings  except  of  the  coal-cellar,  and  except  also 
of  the  gateways ;  and  to  lime-whiten  twice  the  internal  timbers 
and  roofing  generally  of  all  the  buildings. 

4438.  To  perform  to  the  intended  new  works  and  in  adapt- 
ing the  same  to  the  old  works,  all  such  bricklayer's  work  as  may 
be  requisite  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


Stage  between 
the)  coppers. 


MASON.    (See  $$  265— 95.) 

4439.  To  form  the  stage  between  the  coppers  of  2i-in.  Rock- 
Hill  paving  (or  with  Castle-hill  paving)  stone  with  sawn  joints. 

In  the  original  design  for  the  buildings,  a  vault  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  carried  between  the  wort-copper  and  the 
liquor-copper  for  the  support  of  the  stoke-hole-stagey  but  on 
consideration  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  directed  the 

4  y— 713 


nf  rencum™  the  atpfieri. 


iva&tr  fur  the  nnnm 


:  two  windows  next  the  garden,  sills  uf 
us.  wide,  wrought  fairly,  throated,  slid laid 


4440.  To  put  t 

flj-in.  Yorkshire  stoi 
sloping. 

4441.  To  provide  and  bed  all  along  the  Westt  and  South 
sides  of  the  ruashing-loft  a  =tring-course  composed  of  the  Left 
Aberdeen  granite  square  null  parallel  curb  IS  ins,  by  8  ins.,  finely 
tooled  at  the  joints  and  over  the  external  surfaces,  weathered  on 
the  top,  throat  I'd  uii  the  under  side,  set  edge-wise  to  project  i!l-ini 
and  plugged  with  lead  at  all  the  joints  thereof. 

4442.  To  pruviil,;  and  bed  in  the  gateway  "f  the  coal-hoiu* 
a  sill  8  ft.  ii  ins.  long  of  Aberdeen  granite  parallel  square  curb 
12  ins.  by  8  ins.,  set  edge.wise,  and  tut  out  to  receive  the  gate- 

4443.  To  provide  work  and  fix  to  the  entrance-front  of  tk 
building,  the  taciugs  to  the  plinths  quoins  and  gateway,  ta* 
frieze,  the  cornice,  and  the  window  architrave, all  of  the  best  bard 
Portland  stone,  secured  by  being  pfaggMl  with  lend,  and  by  suffi- 
cient copper  crumps  I  the  HON  Bf  iIil'  plinth  is  to  be  9  ins.  thick, 
that  of  the  quoin?  and  frieze  is  In  average  ti  ins.  thick,  the  cornice 
is  to  bcof  eloncscantling  1  ft.  it  ins.  by  Sins.,  the  stone  of  the  piers 
of  the  gateway  is  to  In-  I '2  ins.  thick,  the  arch-stones  of  the  gateway 
are  to  be  solid  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  the  cor- 
nice is  to  be  funned  with  proper  .-mrk  wnti ■r-j.iint;  elianneled  and 
run  with  lead,  the  arch-stones  of  the  gateway  are  to  be  set  with 

Elates  of  4  lb.  milled-lcad  in  all  the  joints  thereof,  the  plinths  are  to 
e.  finished  with  very  large  tooled  channeling,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  are  to  tie  rubbed  quite  smooth. 

B-ln.  graniie  4444.  To  alter,  level,  lower,  make  up,  and  prepare  properly, 

P"10*-  the  ground  of  the  gateway  under  the  mashing -loft,  and  of  the  sii 

lau^war  p«'injt  archways  immediately  connected  therewith,  as  may  be  found  reqni- 

m  H  sm-i,      site;  and  to  provide  and  lay  down  thereon  sufficient  of  the  very 

4IM,™id  m*->     best  new  Aberdeen  granite  carriage-way  paving  full  6  ins.  deep, 

the  under  side  of  each  stone  thereof  is  to  be  in  superficial  extent 

not  less  than  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  upper  side  thereof:  and  the 

whole  of  the  paving  is  to  be  kid  close  stone  to  stone  upon  a  bed 

of  coarse  ballast  3  ins.  deep,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  grouted  ill 

over  and  between  the  joints  thereof  with  stone-lime  and  Thames 

sand,  and  the  work  is  to  be  twice  thoroughly  rammed  all  over. 

4445.  The  contractor  is  to  provide  and  complete  as  much 
6  in.  granite  paving  ict  last  described  as  the  surveyor  shall  direct : 
all  additions  to  the  quantity  of  the  said  paving  and  also  all  deduc- 
tions therefrom  are  to  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  per  yard 
superficial,  including  the  grouting  ballast  and  all  other  attendant 
labour  and  materials. 

ciiSmiici-p!«T,  4-Ufi.    To   put    to  the  counting-house  chimney,  jambs  and 

mantle  of  lj-in.  Portland  stone  5  ins.  wide,  a  shelf  of  14-in.  Port- 
land stone  (i  ins.  wide,  a  chimney-slab  of  2  in.  Portland  stone  18 
ins.  wide,  and  a  bark-hearth  of  2  in.  nibbed  Yorkshire  stone. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 


Countess  slating. 


SLATER.    (See  $$  1023—8.) 

4447.  To  cover  the  upright  sides  of  the  grindinff-loft  with 
the  very  best  strong  countess  slates,  lapped  full  3  ins.  with  proper 
bond  regular  and  similar  in  every  part  thereof:  and  to  repair 
make  good  and  leave  finally  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sur- 
veyor the  whole  of  the  slating. 


New  materials. 


Ironmongery. 


Sundries. 


4  evt.  Iron-tits, 
be. 


Centering. 


Bond-timber. 


Gutters,  ftc. 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  §§  337— 40.) 

4448.  To  provide  sufficient  new  materials  for,  and  frame,  fa.t 
and  finish  all  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  work  which  may  be 
requisite  in  order  to  erect  the  intended  new  brewery,  and  to  com- 
plete and  carry  into  effect  all  the  other  intended  works  with  their 
several  fittings  and  appertenances. 

4449.  To  provide  for  all  the  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's 
work,  and  use  and  fix  thereto,  all  requisite  hold-fasts,  wall-hooks, 
spikes,  nails,  brads,  screws,  and  other  proper  and  necessary  iron- 
mongery, and  to  provide  and  fix  properly  all  the  requisite  brass- 
work,  hinges,  locks,  and  other  fastenings.  The  whole  of  the  iron- 
mongery is  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 

(See  §§  1032—3.) 

4450.  To  provide  and  fix  in  and  about  the  intended  works 
448  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  wrought-iron  in  such  straps,  ties,  screw- 
bolts,  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered  work  as  the  sur- 
veyor may  direct :  all  additions  to  the  said  quantity  and  all  deduc- 
tions therefrom  are  to  be  taken  after  the  rate  of 

per  pound  avoirdupoise  including  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fixing 
the  same. 

4451.  To  provide,  fix,  ease  when  so  directed,  and  finally 
remove  all  centering  and  turning-pieces  which  may  be  requisite 
for  constructing  the  arches  of  stone  and  brick  and  the  vaultings 
and  trimmers  of  every  kind. 

4452.  To  put  round  the  walls  of  the  coal-house  and  of  the 
counting-house  and  vacant  apartment,  one  tier  of  fir  bond-timber 
properly  lapped  and  spiked. 

4453.  To  form  the  gutters  and  valleys  with  inch  yellow  deal 
gutter-boards  laid  to  a  current  of  not  less  than  1  £  in.  to  every 
10ft.;  and  to  put  thereto  lear-boards  of  J-in.  yellow  deal  10  ins. 
wide,  and  also  the  requisite  til  ting-fillets. 


Roofs  over  the 


4454.  To  construct  the  two  roofs  over  the  coppers  with 


Plates 

Rafters 

Ridges 


Ins.       Ins. 

4  by  3 
3  —  2 

8—1. 


4  y2 


PART  II. 

KeofioifTine  44 A5.  To  construct  the  roofing  over  the  horso-whpel,  coohr- 

kMw-«bwi.         Iioujc,  refrigerator,  and  griuding-loft  with 

(Ttadiflf-ioft-        Plate*       4  by  8 

Diagonal-tics  each  4  feet  long 4  —  3 

Tie-beams  9—1 

Bailor.     „ 3—1 

Ridges 7  —  1 

Valley-piece         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  5 — 8 

Curb-rafters  at  bottom 5  —  2j 

Ditto  at  top         4  —  i] 

Braces  to  ditto 4  —  Sj 

Kings  to  ditto      ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6  —  4 

Story-posts  5  —  i 

Tiaat  *■<■  a»i               44jfl.  To  construct  the  roof  over  tile  mashing-] oft  with 

u»m»llln«.£ft.   plates        4hy3 

iiuHFi"!1              Diagonal-ties  each  4  feet  loug „         ...  4  —  8 

2  tie-beams           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...  9  —  1 

4  principals           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  5  —  4 

4  queen-po«ts      6  —  4 

2  collar-beams     • 6  —  4 

Purlins                  „         7  —  S 

Rafters 8  — ) 

Ridge       7-1 

2  bearers  under  the  turret         ...         ...         ...         ...  9  —  6 

Tumi.  4457.  To  form  the  turret  over  the  mash-tun  according  to  the 

drawings  with  louvre-boarding,  curved  rib-work  Id  two  thick- 
nesses of  inch  deal,  and  with  inch  yellow  deal  straight  and  sphe- 
rical boarding,  and  all  requisite  other  fittings  and  appertenancet. 

Root  over  the  4458.  To  construct  the  roof  over  the  coal-house  with 

"taouM.  pute         4  by  8 

£SSm*T      Diagonal-ties  each  4  feet  long  4  -  Jt 

2  tie-beams  

2  king-posts         

4  Principals        

Purlins      

Rafters ; 

Ridgo       

Oooiar-Doon.  4459.  To  provide  and  fix  in  the  cooler-bouse  three  girden 

mmSt^i/uie     °^"r  '2  'ts-by  8  ins.  and  wrought  breast-summers  9  ins.  by  5  iuu 
rl*mi  in  provide     with  J-in.  deal  fascia-boards  thereto  ;  and  to  put  over  the  coaat- 


Madi-inn  itige.  4460.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  support  of  the  masb-tua 

■  n™rf  Umbtr  two  gird-crs  0f  flr  g  iM.  tiy  14  ins. ;  four  principals  9  ins.  by  6  iw.  i 
four  queen-posts  9  ins.  by  9  ins. ;  two  collars  9  ins.  by  9  ins.) 
and  two  bearers  under  the  tun  8  ins.  by  5  ins. 

(In  it  iwlance  Qte  principal  gateway  of  lie  ettaiSA- 
merit  it  liirtctly  under  the  math-tun  ;  but  a  duvet  perpenA- 
cuiar  1  ■  rt  u  to  be  preferred  for  the  very  great  icetgkt  of 
\he  math-tux  and  it!  content*.) 


HALTER  XI.V1. 


4461.  To  construct  the  floor  of  the  grin  ding-loft  with  plates 
9  ins.  by  5  ins,,  and  joists  7  ins.  by  2i  ins.,  and  to  lay  the  whole  of 
the  flooring  with  1  '.-in.  i  el  Inn  deal  |ilouj,'lu-d  and  t  aligned. 

To  provido  and  fix  in  order  lo  receive  tlic  horso-wheel,  a 
fir  girder  15  ins.  by  12  ins.,  and  1!)  ft.  G  ina.  long. 

4462.  To  fit   up  the  counting-limne  sviili  joists  3  ins.  by  2 
'■  ins.  upon  oak  sleepers  4  ins.  by  3  ins.,  not  more   than  4  ft.  a 

and  upon  brick  piers  ;  mid  to  lay  the  joists  with  1  44n.  yellow 
boarded  floor  clear  of  sap-wood  -,  to  put  round  the  count  ing-hui 
inch  deal  square   skirting  8  ins.  high,  and   to  put   rebated  ■ 
beaded    angle-staves   to  the   angles   of  the  chimney-breast,  ; 
round  the  door  and  window. 

4465.  To  put  to  the  counting-house  and  to  tho  four  at 
openings  in  the   side  of  the  gateway,  five  2-in.  head-flush  a 
square-framed  four-panel  doon  in   lir  proper  door-cases  4  ii 
4  ins.,  with   3J-in.  butt  hinges,  mid   with   an   8-in.  iron-rii 
draw-back  lock,  with  brass  furniture,  to  each  door. 

4464.  To  fit  up  the  front  central  opening  of  the  moshing-loft 
over  the  arched  gateway  out  of  which  the  grain*  arc  to  be  cut 
with  a  2-in.  bead-flush  and  square-framed  sashed  door  glazed  with 
second  Newcastle  crown  glass  and  hung  in  a  fir  proper  door-ease 
4  ins.  by  4  ins.  with  4-in.  butt  hinges:  and  two  10-in.  rod-holts. 

44G3.  To  fit  up  the  coal-house  with  a  pair  of  inch  de» 
ploughed  cross-tongucd  beaded  and  strongly  ledged  and  bracei 
^ates,  hung  in  fir  wrought  and  rebated  posts  8  ins.  by  6  ins.,  and  fii 
wrought  and  rebated  head  8  ins.  by  9  ins.,  with  hinges  and  faste: 
iugs  value  £3. 

4466.  To  fit  up  the  window  of  the  counting-house  and  th« 
two  windows  of  the  grin  ding-loft,  with  1  t-in.  ovolo  sushes  glazed 
with  second  crown  glass,  and  double-hung  with  large  patent  lines, 
iron  weights,  brass  axle-pulleys,  and  patent  spring  fastenings  in 
deal  eased -frames  with  English  oak  sunk  sills :  and  to  put  round 
the  windows  the  requisite  inch  deal  tongucd  and  beaded  linings. 

4467.  To  fit  up  the  cooler-house,  the  copper-house 
mashing-loft  and  the  turret  over  the  same,  with  inch  yellow 
wrought  louvre-hoards  8  ins.  wide,  set  in  fir  proper  frames 
by  4  ins.,  with  English  oak  sunk  and  throated  sills  6}  ins. 
ins.  The  louvre-boards  are  to  be  made  to  turn  and  to  fix  ei 
veniently,  and   are   to   have   all   requisite  fittings   and 

4468.  To  perform  lo  the  new-  work  and  in  adapting  the  si 
to  the  old  work  all  such  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's  wo-'-  "" 
be  requisite  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 

(See  $  1071.) 


4469.  To  provide  and  fu  all  round  the  eaves  of  tue  roofing 
over  the  cooler-honae,  grin  ding-loft,  and  rciasbing-loft,  S-in.  eatt- 
iron  trough-gutters  |(U(  together  with  while-lead  and  fixed  an 
so  trident  strong  wrougiit-iroti  brackets. 


i  4470,  To    provide  and   fii  from  the 

ground,  llireo  cuiuplete  slinks  of  cast-iron 
bore,  and  two  eomplote  stack*  of  cast-iron 
bore  :  all  the  pipes  are  to  have  proper  cast-i 

4471.  To  provide  nod  fix  Tor  the  sup- 

Eort  of  the  story-posts  seven  cast-iron  shoe- 
asea  weight  together  8  ewt.  and  35  lira. 

4473.  To  provide  and  fix  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  stage  between  the  coppers,  two 
girders  of  cusi-iruii.  veipht  tug-ether  12  cwt. 
(  or  give  an  exact  drawing  oflhe  girdcri.) 


PLASTERER. 


Es'-guttering  to  the 
i- water-pipe  31  hts. 

water-pipe  2}  us. 

heads  and  shoes. 


4473.  To  lath,  plaster,  set,  and  whiten  a  ceiling  to  the  count- 
ing-house ;  und  to  finish  the  walls  .if  the  counting-house  with  the 
beat  Iroweleil  stucco  teinted  si  one-colour. 


PLUMBER. 

n»»dv»t-  4474.  To  la;  the  gutter-boards  and  valleys  with  milled-lral 

weight  GA  lbs.  to  ihe  tout  superficial,  turned  up  full  5  ins.  next  the 
brick-work  and  full  10  ins.  next  the  tiling. 

infi.  4475.  To  put  in  the  tn-ick-work  round  the  gutters  and  val- 

leys the  requisite  iLtdiiiigs  of  4  lb.  milled-lead  j  ins.  wide, 

t,  4470.  To  cover  the  cupola  and  the  base  of  the  turret  with 

fij-lb.  mil  led -I  end  seamed  a?  shown  by  the  drawings,  turned  up 
full  5  ins.  at  all  the  sides  against  which  the  m  is  dressed,  and 
turned  down  full  H  ins.  wide  all  round  over  the  tiling. 


4477.  To  knot,  stop,  prepare  properly,  and  paint  four  times 
with  the  best  oil-colour,  the  whole  of  the  louvre-frames,  louvrr- 
boards,  breast-summers,  doors,  windows,  iron  pipes  and  gutters, 
and  other  internal  and  internal  wood-work,  iron-work,  and  other 
works  usually  painted,  both  of  the  inside  and  of  the  Mttifev 
the  several  buildings  and  of  their  offices  and  apjiertenances. 


APTER  XLVII. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

cific  ation  for  the  erection  of  and  the  entire  completion,  Jit  for  use  and  occupa- 
!on,  of  a  Fire-pboof  House  or  Building  with  the  appertenances  thereof  for  the 
Managers  of  the  Sayings'  Bank  upon  a 

lot  of  ground  situate  in  in  the  Parish  of 

i  the  County  of 

(Insert  here  a  Ust  of  the  Working-drawings,  sec  §  986.) 

BRICKLAYER. 


ce,  fee.  to  (See  §  987.) 

rict-sunreyor,  ' 

.     Md  4478.  To  excavate  and  remove  the  ground,  rubbish,  old  foun- 

md-work.  dations,  and  other  obstructions  which  will  require  removal  in 
order  to  execute  the  intended  new  foundations,  drains,  areas,  and 
other  intended  new  works  ;  to  beat  down,  ram,  and  render  hard 
and  level  the  bottoms  of  all  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the 
intended  new  foundations  and  brick-work ;  and  when  the  founda- 
tions and  brick-work  arc  executed,  to  fill  in  and  consolidate  the 
ground  in  and  about  the  foundations,  walls,  and  other  brick-work 
as  may  be  found  requisite  according  to  the  situations  and  nature 
of  the  several  walls  and  other  works. 

ta*e,  ftc.  of  *   (See  §  989.) 

>i»h,  Sec. 

4479.  To  bale  out,  draw  off,  and  remove  from  all  the  site  of 
the  intended  works,  such  water  as  may  come  thereon  from  rain 
or  other  causes,  during  the  progress  of  the  foundation-works,  and 
all  soft  soil  and  mud  which  may  at  any  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  works  be  found  thereon. 

terai  brick-  4480.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  manner  all  brick-work 

k>  which  may  be  requisite  for  forming  and  for  completing  the  in- 

tended house  or  building  with  the  offices  and  appertenances 
thereof,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  thoroughly  completely  and 
perfectly  the  intended  works  according  to  the  drawings  and  so 
as  to  render  the  house  or  building  with  the  offices  and  apper- 
tenances thereof  complete  and  finished  in  every  respect. 

imaejrs.  4481 .  To  properly  turn  parget  and  core  all  the  flues,  to  put 

to  each  fire-place  on  the  basement-story  a  brick  fender  4  ins.  thjck 
and  9  ins.  high,  to  support  the  chimney-slab  with  a  foundation 
6  ins.  high  and  9  ins.  tnick  ;  and  to  put  to  each  of  the  other  fire- 

E laces  which  will  not  have  other  vaulting  beneath  the  same  a  4  in. 
rick  trimmer  12  ins.  longer  than  the  chimney  opening. 

To  carry  up  and  finish  the  chimney-shafts  as  shown  by  the 
drawings,  and  to  put  over  each  flue  a  lai*ge-sizcd  white  chimney- 
pot of  burnt  clay  in  nature  similar  to  white  bricks,  and  set  in 
Parker's  cement  and  burnt  clav  white  tile  flanching. 


■ 


—r—< — ~1 

^====s 

— — -  — — Y 

4482.  To  vault  with  solid  briek-work  the  whole  of  (Iw  Iw 
menl  story,  tin-  two  entrance  hulls,  and  the  principal  passed  as 
the  ground  story,  the  one-pair  story,  and  the  two-pair  Hon,  to 
the  several  manners  shown  by  the  drawings  ;  the  whole  bonded  ruxi 
sot  in  the  closest  possible  manner  and  with  (he  spaudrils  thereof 
carried  up  in  the  manners  shown  by  the  drawings  and  uroprrij 
prepared  to  receive  the  pavings  and  other  floorings  intended  to 
It-  laid  upon  the  same  ;  and  the  whole  thoroughly  grouted  «ilh 
liquid  mortar  so  as  to  be  entirely  sound  and  soli<' 

The  skew-backs  are  in  general 
lo  be  formed  by  corboilling  out  the 
courses  of  the  brick-work  so  that  the 
backs  of  the  arches  may  be  disengaged 
from  the  internal  upright  line  of  the 
walls. 

4483.  To  cut  and  execute  all 
requisite  splays,  skew-backs,  groiu- 
poinls,  cores,  and  other  necessary 
angular  and  oblique  work  ;  and  to 
cut  carefully  and  porgot  in  the  adjoin- 
ing old  brick-work  such  indents  as 
may  be  requisite  for  cvryiosj  llie  new  brick-work  thereinto. 

4484.  To  turn  rough  arches  and  counter-arches  wherever  the 
same  can  be  put,  set  in  the  closest  possible  manner,  and  earned 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  respective  walls,  except  whet* 
in  ccttain  instances  it  may  be  found  expedient  not  to  continue  tk« 
rough  arches  through  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  work,  all 
the  external  rough  arches  are  to  be  finished  with  neat  tack- 
pointing. 

White  brfck  448a.  To  face  with   the  best  square  hard-burnt  and  perfect 

«£!!£'(>  l'S"  '*  fiQC  real  Suffo!k  wh'Ie  bricks,  B'itn  al1  tn«  heading-bricks  uf  the 
racings  carried  through  into  the  body  of  the  brick-work  in  every 
possible  instance,  the  whole  of  the  exposed  external  brickwork  of 
the  Eastern  front  of  the  raUSqKj  ir<>ni  the  level  of  the  public 
road-way  upwards,  with  all  the  returns  thereof;  and  lo  face  in 
like  manner  all  over  all  the  chimney-shafts  of  the  whole  of  tie 
building,  except  the  backs  thereof:  all  the.  facings  are  to  I* 
finished  with  neat  joints  accurately  struck. 

4486.  To  put  lo  the  openings  in  the  walls  described  to  be 
laced  with  white  bricks,  gauged  arches  composed  of  hard  white 
brick  burnt  clay  wedges,  accurately  rubbed  and  set  in  the  manner 
practised  at  Chelmsford  and  elsewhere. 

4487.  To  execute  in  fine  white  bricks,  moulded  according  to 
the  drawings,  and  set  in  the  closest  and  neatest  possible  manner, 
the  parts  of  the  upper  external  dentil-cornice,  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  of  Mono  :  each  enrichment  of  the  bed-mouldings  of 
tlie  cornice  is  to  be  formed  upon  the  head  of  one  white  brick 
while  soft,  and  to  bo  afterwards  thoroughly  burnt. 

4488.  To  face  all  the  remainder  of  the  external  brick-work 
witli  picked  stocks  of  a  light  uniform  colour,  with  the  joints  thereof 
neatly  struck  and  drawn. 


[■MiSS 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Drainage.    (8ee 
ff  1001—1004.) 


(8m  }  1104.) 


4489.  To  construct  drains  according  to  the  plan,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  same  into  the  public  sewer,  and  to  pay  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  their  charges  for  entrance  to  the  sewer,  and  for 
all  such  work,  labour,  and  materials  as  they  themselves,  or  their 
officers,  contractors,  and  workmen  may  use  in  and  about  the 
intended  new  drains,  and  in  connecting  the  same  with  the  public 
sewer.  The  principal  new  drain  is  to  be  18  ins.  in  bore,  the  other 
drains  are  to  be  14  ins.  in  bore,  and  all  the  drains  arc  to  be  com- 
posed of  4  in.  brick-work,  and  the  lower  half  of  each  of  the  new 
drains  is  to  be  stuccoed  on  the  inside  thereof  }  in.  thick,  with  new 
quick  Parker's  cement  without  sand. 

To  construct  to  each  area  and  at  the  foot  of  each  soil-pipe, 
and  waste-pine,  a  proper  shoot  leading  into  the  drainage,  composed 
of  brick-work  set  in  Parker's  cement. 

To  construct  to  the  drains  two  large  stench-traps  formed  of 
brick-work  and  Yorkshire  stone  set  in  pure  quick  Parker's  cement, 
and  stuccoed  all  o\er  the  inside  also  thereof  with  pure  quick 
Parker's  cement. 

To  perform  in  addition  to  the  other  drain-work  already 
described,  such  additional  drain-work  to  the  vulue  of  51.  as  the 
architect  shall  direct. 


Piers  under 
floors. 


Deiding,  &e. 

Tile-cresting,  kc. 
in  Parker's 
cement. 


I  rod  extra  brick- 
work. 

Bricks. 
Mortar. 


Mode  of  doing 
the  work. 

Lime-whiting. 


Scaffolding,  &c. 
Jobbing-work. 


4490.  To  put  under  all  the  sleepers  of  the  floors,  brick-piers 
with  the  centre  of  one  pier  distant  not  more  than  3  ft.  6  ins.  from 
the  centre  of  the  next  pier,  and  four  courses  high,  the  lower 
course  thereof  being  9  ins.  square,  and  the  other  three  courses 
thereof  being  9  ins.  by  4  J  ins. 

(See  §  999.) 

4491.  To  finish  with  two  courses  of  plain  tile-cresting  and 
hrick-on-edge,  all  bedded  in  and  jointed  with  the  best  new  quick 
Parker's  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures,  all  the  walls  which  will  not  be  covered  by  stone  coping3, 
or  by  cornices,  or  by  projecting  oaves. 

(Soe$  1007.) 

(See  §  1008.) 

(See  $  1009.) 

(See  §  1010.) 

4492.  To  lime-whiten  twice  the  whole  of  the  internal  brick- 
work of  the  basement-story  of  the  premises,  which  is  not  intended 
to  be  plastered. 

(See  $  2259.) 

(See  $  1011.) 


4  /— 7-JI 


MASON.     (See  $$265— 95.) 

4493.  To  construct  the  basement-stairs  will]  treads  ■nil 
of  the  best  compact  3-in.  tooled  Yorkshire  atone  paring.  ■inwjfc< 
with  fair  tooled  edges,  pinned  securely  into  I  he  I  nick- work,  an' 
uitli  their  outer  ends  supported  upon  a  wail  of  stock  brick-w 
9  ins.  thick,  with  a  fbundation  151  ins.  thick  and  B  ins.  high, 
15  ins.  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  basement  paving. 

...  MH  To  construct  the  steps  tad  landing*  of  llie  other  ta* 

slnir-cnses,  entirely  of  the  T«ry  H*»t  and   hardest   Port  land  si 
with  moulded  nosings   and  fair   rubbed  soffits,  the   bottom  i 
thereof  being  solid  and  parallel,  the  other  steps  being  fcather 
edged  tailed  full  9  ins.  into  the  brick-work  an  J  Iap[>cd  on  escl 
other  full  1£  in.,  and  the  landing,*  thereof  being  foil   4  ins.  thicl 
and  tailed  4  ins.  at  the  least  into  the  brick-work,  the  landing  of  the 
principal   stair-case  being  in  only  two  atones  joggled   and   rat — 
thoroughly  together   with   lend,  nnd   each  of  the   other  landingaa* 
being  in  one  slab  of  stone. 

>.  4495.  To  put  to  the  principal  two  front    .. 

ground-story,  step?  and  landings  of  the  very  Iwst  solid  hard  and 
compact  Craig-leith  stone,  wrought  nil  over  and  rubbed  nil  over 
their  external  edges  nnd  upper  surface.'.,  the  steps  of  scantling  6£- 
ins.  by  13  in*.,  and  the  landings  -I  ins.  thick  mid  each  in  one  stone, 
and  with  the  minis!  te  risers  also  of  Craig-leith  stone. 

To  put  to  all  the  other  external  doorways  of  the  building., 
the  host  solid  hard  Hnd  compact  steps  of  Craig-leith  stone,  scant- 
ling  7  ins.  by  13  ins.,  properly  back-jointed  and  pinned  in,  and 
with  mortise-holes  cut  therein  for  the  reception  of  the  lead 
sockets  of  the  door  posts. 

449G.  To  provide  and  bed  for  the  support  or  the  iron  pali- 
sading of  the  front  area  a  curb  of  the  best  bard  and  compact 
Portland  stone  scantling  6  ins.  bv  8  ins.,  no  stone  thereof  less  than 
3  ft.  S  ins.  long,  wrought  and  rubbed  fairly  all  over  the  ends  and 
three  sides  thereof,  ami  plugged  together  with  lead  at  the  joints 
therein. 

44!I7.  To  put  to  ail  the  front  windows,  sills  of  the  best  hard 
and  perfect  Portland  stone  of  the  several  forms  ahown  by  the 
drawings,  properly  sunk  weathered  and  throated,  and  lapped  under 
the  oak  sills  u)  the  sash-frames  2  ins.  at  the  least  ;  the  narrowest  of 
0  be  less  than  9  ins.  wide. 
o  all  the  other  windows,  sills  of  tho  best  Portland 
atOM,  B  ins.  by  4  ins.,  properly  sunk  weathered  and  throated. 


the  said  sills  a 

■r" 


4498.  To  construct  the  three  Pallndian  window-dressings  ac- 
cording to  the  dr.iw  ine>,  "  iili  bases,  shafts,  entablatures,  and  ar- 
chivolls  of  the  best  hard  Portland  stone,  and  with  foliage  capitals 
of  Coade's  artificial  stone  properly  modeled  and  thoroughly  burnt 
as  nearly  as  possible  lu  the  colour  of  Portland  stone  i  each  shaft 
is  to  be  in  one  stone,  and  each  archivolt  is  to  be  in  three  stones ; 
all  Iho  stone-work  is  to  be  set  with  plates  of  4-lb.  milled-lesd 
between  the  same  and  the  sash-frames  in  order  to  prevent  the 
wood-work  from  rotting  by  reason  of  the  moisture  of  the  stone ; 
the  bases,  shafts,  capitals,  architraves,  cornices,  and  archivolt*.  are 
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to  have  plates  of  4-lb.  milied-lead  and  strong  copper  plugs  eel  in 
all  tbo  joints  thereof;  and  the  joints  in  the  nrchivolts  arc  also  to 
he  run  with  lead. 

4499.  To  provide,  fix  and  render  com  pi.)  to  to  the  principal 
front  of  the  ImildiiiL',  nil  thtt  following  work  of  the  very  best  per- 
fect and  weather-proof  Portland  stone. 

The  fascia  or  plinth  beneath  the  eitcrnal  rustic  pilasters  and 
beneath  the  returns  and  wing?  of  the  front,  of  stone  12  ins.  wide 
on  the  lace  and  H  ins.  wide  on  the  bed  thereof,  properly  throated 
and  weathered  wiili  proper  sunk  waterjoinls,  and  channeled 
plugged  and  run  with  lead. 


4501.  Tlii'  ru-iiciiril  l.u.idi^  uud  arches  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  building,  the  rusticated  returns  to  the  same,  and  the  rustic- 
work  between  the  pilasters,  to  be  of  stone  ashluring  hooded  well 
into  the  brick-work,  the  average  thickness  of  the  stone  being  J  ins. 

4502.  The  moulded  continuous  base  corresponding  with  the 
bases  of  I  lie  pUutao,  (ltd  miming  beneath  the  ashlaring  ;  of  stone 
9  inches  wide  on  the  bed  thereof. 


Jj»*r  ™mW  Df  4504.  The  cornice  immediately  over  the  fascia  last  described 

•™i  iicmt.     0f  Btone  -i  f,_  g  ing.  vf  ide  on  the  bed  thereof,  channeled  plugged 
and  run  with  lead. 

"»^kiB(or  4505.  The  blocking-course  or  plinth  immediately  above  the 

•WlMiinoM.      (.(.mice  ]lWt  described,  of  slonc  5  ins.  wide  on  the  bod  thereof, 
weathered  ;m<\  plugged  wifii  lead. 


4507.  The  rustic  quoins  at  the  angles  of  tlio  central  Facade, 
bonded  in  alternate  layers  in  the  manner  chown  by  the  plan  of 
tbo  one-pair  story. 

4508.  The  fascia  immediately  under  the  upper  cornice  to  the 
principal  facade  and  to  the  two  returns  thereof  of  stone  5  ins. 
thick. 

e  as  shown  by  the 
moulded  blocks  for  the  support 
of  the  corona  and  cyma-recta  of  cast-iron  containing  the  front 
gutter,  all  of  Portland  stone. 

4510.  To  construct  the  plinths  and  architraves  of  the  two 
lantern-lights  entirely  in  the  best  hard  Portland  stone,  wrought 
and  moulded  according  to  the  drawings,  with  u  strong  copper 
Cramp  in  every  joint  ol  the  plinths,  with  a  copper  plug  in  each 
of  the  horizontal  joints  and  arch-joints  of  the  stone-work,  lie 
1  /'J 


4509.  To  put  to  the  upper  o: 
drawings,  the  fillets,  and  also  the 


451  I.  To  put  under  each  of  the  east-iron  columns,  i  !>;»<.■  oi 
Yorkshire  alone,  i  ins.  thick,  and  containing  2  ft.  superficial. 

4512.  To   provido   and   fii  over   the  cost -iron   columns,  or 


high,  l.i  ilia,  wide  on  the  face,  and  18  ir 

,  WIS.  To  provide  and  set  in  the  walls  beneath  the  iron  will- 

platis,  iiiiiiii'di.itily  under  the  cud  of  each  of  the  iron-girder*,  ind 
of  each  iron  roof.lru>-s,  a  teiuplet  of  granite  square  strwt  curb  li 
ins.  by  8  ins.,  and  8  ft.  6  ins.  long. 

4514.  To  pave  upon  the  brick- vaultings,  the  two 
halls,  the  principal  stair-vase,  the  landings  of  the  two 
on  the  one-pair  story,  and  the  passage  on  the  one-pair  story,  «itk 
the  very  best  hard  perfect  » idle  and  dark  grey  stone  paring, 
such  as  is  used  at  Leamington  Priors,  in  Warwickshire,  laid  Id 
rs  and  with  borders  according  to  tile  drawings,  and  sanded 
■rfectly  smooth  on  the  edges,  and  upper  surface  thereof. 

(  Th'u  dttrriplicH  ofjim'wg  is  laid  down  in  tt'ancidMrt 
fir  only  M.  Jierji.  iiifierjiciat.) 

tMMTMtaUit-  4315.  To  pave  the  ywk  and  areas,  and  the  whole  of  the 

•leu*  t»vlnjt.  basemen  t-stor_v  of  the  building'  (except  such  parts  thereof  as  M* 
intended  to  lie  Itoorcd  with  wood ),  with  the  best  compact  York- 
shire stone  paving,  full  2\  ins.  thick,  wrought  perfectly  fisirlv  on  the 
edges  all  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tin;  stone,  andlaidin 
regular  courses  in  stonc-linu;  mortar  spread  under  the  paving  fiul 
8  ins.  wide  t<)  every  joint  thereof,  escept  to  such  of  the  paving  » 
is  to  be  laid  upon  ei n.—  .nails,  in  which  case  the  mortar-joioti 
arc  to  spread  under  the  paving  4  ins.  wide. 

Hu hired  Void-  45W.  To  pave  upon  the  brick  vaultings  the  passage  of  the 

Mitnu'"1"'  two-pair  story,  and  the  flooring  under  the  counter  in  the  offices, 

with  the  best   hard  compact  rubbed   Yorkshire  atone  poring,  in 

regular  courses,  and  full  I J  in.  thick. 

».ni»  4517.  To  put  in  the  scullery,  end  in  one  of  the  kitchens,  two 

sinks  of  7-iu.  Yorkshire  stone,  3  ft,  long,  and  2  ft.  wide,  pinned 
into  the  brick-work,  ond  cut  out  to  receive  the  waste  pipes  mi 
bell-grates. 

To  place  in  each  of  the  areas  and  yards,  a  sink-stone  '2  ft. 
square,  and  4  ins.  thick,  with  a  9-in.  cast-iron  square  trap[«il 
grating  let  thereinto. 

'****'  *«lmiicy-  4518.  To  provide  and  hi  in  the  offices,  in  the  board-room, 

nod  in  the  actuary's  drawing-room,  marble  chimney-pieces  of  tbe 
several  i|Udlities  shown  mid  expressed  on  the  several  drawings. 

"**  '**"**  4519.  To  provide  and  fix   Portland  si  one  jambs  mantles  and 

"*■     shelves,  to  all  the  other  fire-places  throughout  the  building,  those 

lo  the  kitchen-chimney  to  be  of  2-in  Portland  stone,  eachSiiB- 

wide,  and  those  to  the  other  chimneys  to  be  or  1J  in,  Portland 

ttun«  8  int.  wide. 
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Hearths  and 
late. 


.,  &c. 


in  t  n,  cramp*, 
IB*,  *c. 


Mortar. 


4520.  To  put  to  each  fire-place  a  hearth  of  2J  in.  rubbed 
Yorkshire  stone  ;  to  put  to  the  kitchen  a  chimney-slab  of  2£-in. 
rubbed  Yorkshire  stone  2  ft.  wide ;  and  to  put  to  all  the  other 
chimneys,  of  every  kind  throughout  the  building,  chimney-slabs  of 
2-in.  Portland  stone,  each  18  ins.  wide  and  15  ins.  longer  than  the 
chimney-opening. 

4521.  To  cut  and  work  to  the  masonry  all  requisite  back- 
joints,  rebates,  iair-ed#es,  grooves,  and  holes ;  to  round  off  all 
corners  where  requisite  ;  and  to  perform  the  other  work  and 
labour  proper  and  usual  in  and  about  mason's  work  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  mason's  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect. 

4522.  To  provide  and  use  to  the  mason's  work  all  requisite 
cramps  and  plugs  of  copper,  or  of  gun-metal  (no  cramps  or  plugs 
of  iron  being  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work),  and  to 
run  completely  with  lead  all  the  cramps,  and  such  of  the  plugs  as 
can  be  run  with  lead. 

All  the  stone  decorations  are  to  be  jointed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect,  each  stone  thereof  is  to  be  secured  to  the  brick- 
work by  two  cramps  of  copper  or  of  gun-metal,  weight  8  oz.  at  the 
least,  fixed  also  to  bond-stone  where  requisite,  of  8-in.  Yorkshire 
stone  paving,  carried  up  in  the  brick-work  ;  the  horizontal  joints 
in  the  stone-work  are  to  be  all  set  with  plates  of  4  lb.  milled-lead 
therein,  and  each  horizontal  joint  is  also  to  have  therein  two  plugs 
of  strong  copper-wire  ;  all  the  arch-joints  are  also  to  have  plates 
of  4  lb.  milled-lead  therein. 

4523.  All  the  stone-work  is  to  be  set  in  the  best  stone-lime 
mortar. 


cieaniug  off  and  4524.  To  clean   off  and  render  complete   and  perfect,  the 

pleX,0*001""        whole  of  the  mason's  work  immediately  prior  to  the  rendering 
up  of  the  whole  building  works  and  premises  as  complete. 

Kerwation.  4525.  To  examine  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of 

the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  premises,  all  the 
mason's  work,  and  should  it  then  be  found  that  any  of  the  stone-work 
is  decayed  blown  or  injured  by  frost,  or  is  otherwise  not  weather- 
proof and  hard,  to  remove  all  such  imperfect  stone-work  what- 
ever may  be  its  situation,  and  to  make  good  in  a  complete  and 
workmanlike  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect  by  the 
requisite  new  materiuls  of  proper  quality  all  such  decays  defects 
and  imperfections ;  and  in  like  manner  to  make  good  all  the  other 
works  which  may  be  injured  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  repa- 
ration and  amendment  of  such  decays  defects  or  imperfections. 


^fccatalating. 


Bond,  »c. 


SLATER.    (See  §§  542— 3.) 

4526.  To  cover  all  the  sloping  roofs  and  the  sides  of  the  two 
dormers  with  the  very  best  strong  dutchess  slates,  pointed  on  the 
inside  thereof  with  good  stone  lime-mortar  with  sufficient  hair 
therein. 

4527.  The  whole  of  the  slating  is  to  be  very  securely  fixed 


to  the  horiiontal  irou  rafters  by  being  tied  thereto  by  very  rt  . 
copper  wire,  is  to  be  lapped  full  3  ins.,  and  is  to  bare  proper 
regular  and  similar  bond  in  every  part  thereof,  particularly  at  the 
eaves  and  at  the  heading-eour^es  thereof,  instead  <rf  having  at  in 
the  more  usual  mode  slates  laid  lengthwise  with  -Up*  wf  other 
kinds  of  slates  between  them. 

4528.  To  repair,  make  uood,  and  leave  finally  perfect,  to  lit 
satisfaction  of  tin-  architect,  all  the  new  Elating  and  all  the  slating 
of  the  adjoining  buildings,  which  may  be  damaged  by  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  execution  of  the  several  intended  works. 

45-2.9.  To  provide  and  fix  in  all  the  rebates  of  the  iron  frame- 
work describe!  In  the  smith's  work,  panels  of  sound  and  perfect 
elate  not  less  than  f-in.  thick,  wrought  perfectly  smooth  with 
sawn  edges,  and  set  in  glazier's  putty  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental 
arched  anil  pam-lud  ceiling  nver  tha  pnWn  offices,  and  to  prepare 
the  same  properly  for  oil  paint, 

4530.  To  put  to  the  whole  of  the  building  above  the  base- 
ment-story skirtings  or  plinths  of  the  several  heights  shown  by  the 
drawings,  composed  ot  the  best  hard  slate  not  less  than  f-in. 
thick,  wrought  perfectly  smooth  in  front  and  on  the  edges  taMtj 
of,  bucked  upon  brick-work,  and  securely  Used  by  sufficient  rtrotu; 
screws  i  and  to  prepare  properly  the  whole  of  the'same  for  oil  psiui- 


CARPENTER  AND  JOINER.    (See  $$  387— 40.) 

H..  matortaU,  (See  ff  1029—30.) 

*c. 

rt-ntar  ami  <.«]..         (See  }£  1031-2.) 

453 1 .  The  object  being  to  reduce  at  much  at  posnhir  tie 
quantity  of  combustible  material!,  tha  biailing,  though  stand- 
ing upon  nearly  3000  superficial  fief,  it  designed  to  rcqmrr 
only  right  toads  of  timber  in  its  competition,  and  even  that  could 
be  reduced  to  about  one-tuird  part  of  the  quantity  by  punning 
the  lysteni  of  vaulting  the  apartments  throughout  and  using 
only  timber  sufficient  for  nailing  the  floorins-hoardt  to. 

InunnongEiY.  4532.  To  provide  and  fix  to  the  whole  of  the  carpenter's 

work  and  joiner's  work,  all  proper  and  necessary  nails,  spike*, 
screws,  and  other  proper  ironmongery,  and  also  all  requisite 
brass-work.  All  the  ironmongery  and  brass-work  are  to  be  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

Siin4iic>.  4533.  To  provide  and  til  all  requisite  shores,  struts,  pun- 

(Tinmik  imie  »/  cheons,  oak-wedges,  ties,  cletes,  beads,  stops,  fillets,  backings, 
i«"i™i"«i™  «m  ulocts'  li11"';-".  BttiBJrs,  furrings,  and  rolls ;  to  provide  all  moulds, 
srw-O.i  '  rods,  and  patterns  requisite  for  setting  out  and  for  executing  all 
«ai;v..ei«.)  the  various  works  ;  to  fix  all  the  iron-work  ;  and  to  perform  such 
rebating,  grooving,  tonguing,  beading,  scribing,  chamfering,  hous- 
ing, jointing  framing,  dove-tailing,  planing,  and  other  work  and 
labour  as  may  he  found  requisite  for  the  perfect  performance  of 
and  the  thorough  <  miipletion  of  the  whole  building  and  its  apper- 
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Centering. 


4584.  To  provide,  fix,  case  when  so  directed,  and  finally 
remove,  centering  and  turning-pieces  for  all  the  vaultings,  for  all 
the  gauged  arches  and  rough  arches,  and  for  all  the  brick  trim- 


mers. 


Basement 
flooring. 


Flooring  of  wait- 
ing-hall. 


4535.  To  floor  all  the  rooms  on  the  basement-story,  except 
the  scullery,  with  1^-in.  yellow  deal,  listed  quite  free  from  sap- 
wood,  laid  folding  upon  nr  joists  4  ins.  by  2  ins.,  and  oak  sleepers 
4  ins.  by  3  ins.  not  more  than  4  feet  apart. 

4536.  To  floor  the  depositors'  waiting-hall  with  lj-in.  yellow 
deal,  listed  quite  free  from  sap-wood,  upon  fir  joists  5  ins.  by 
2  ins.,  and  oak  sleepers  5  ins.  by  3  ins.  not  more  than  4  feet  apart. 


other  flooring  of  4537.  To  floor  the  remainder  of  the  unpaved  parts  of  the 

SeoriMorofie^>d  ground- story,  and  all  the  unpaved  parts  of  the  one-pair  story,  with 
pair  story.  l|-in.  yellow  deal  half-boards,  listed  quite  free  from  sap-wood, 

and  laid  with  straight-joints  with  fir  joists  upon  the  brick  vaultings 
2  ins.  by  2  ins.  and  joists  laid  upon  the  iron  girders  (with  a 
bearing  of  5  ft.  8  ins.),  scantling  5  ins.  by  2  ins. 


Flooring  orer  the 
actuary7!  draw- 
ing room. 


Other  floorings. 


Ceiling  joists. 


4538.  To  construct  the  flooring  over  the  actuary's  drawing- 
room,  with  girders  10  ins.  by  6  ins.  joists  bridged  upon  and  housed 
into  the  girders  7  ins.  by  2|  ins.  trimmers  and  trimming-joists 
7  ins.  by  2$  ins.,  boarded  floor  of  inch  yellow  deal  half-boards  laid 
with  straight-joints,  and  yellow  deal  furrings,  in  order  to  form  the 
ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  into  panels  according  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

4539.  To  floor  all  the  remainder  of  the  building  with  inch 
yellow  deal  half-boards  listed  quite  free  from  sap-wood,  and  laid 
with  straight  joints  upon  fir  joists  9  ins.  by  2£  ins.,  and  trimmers 
and  trimming-joists  9  ins.  by  3  ins. 

4540.  To  put  under  the  roofing  the  requisite  ceiling-joists  of 
fir  3  ins.  by  2  ins.  each  in  one  length,  fixed  firmly  to  the  iron  ties 
of  the  roohng. 


Qoartered-par 
titlatu. 


Ins.        Ins. 

4541.  Lower  plates ...  4  by  3 

fTk     >.       Upper  plates      ...  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  4  —  3 

wkmUpTSuud,     Collar-plates  above  the  doorways  4  —  3 

mmdkrickwaiu     Door-posts  and  angle-posts        3  —  4 

jjrtktnf***1"**  Braces  framed  at  bottom  into  the  plates  and  at  top  into 

me  posts  •••         •*.         •••         ...         ...         ...  v  ■      o 

2  tiers  of  inter-ties  to  each  story  3 —  1£ 


Deal  framed  par- 
tition*, with 
vrooght-iion 


Angle-stares. 


ttirttaga. 
fneatsaayaf 
t.) 


4542.  To  divide  off  from  each  other  and  inclose  the  offices 
and  the  depositors'  waiting-hall  by  2-in.  deal  partitions  according 
to  the  drawings,  with  panels  of  wrought  iron  j,  in.  thick. 

4543.  To  put  to  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  internal 
brick-work  proper  rebated  and  beaded  angle-staves. 

4544.  To  put  to  the  slate-skirtings  of  the  ground-story  and 
one-pair  story  the  several  mouldings  according  to  the  drawings, 
fixed  on  proper  ploughed  grounds. 


t^S;**-  *»**•  To  pat  to  ell  I 

S££t5-        aadto  the  .hole  of  tie  J 

Hf*j,m  n.M,  tad  with'  paatli  thereto  of  WToaato-arop  J 
UJiT-rE  with  a  pair  of  44a.  battJuagea,  aad  a  t 
**■*>  with  phim  atrons;  braaa  faliH,  ud  with  other  in 

mUkatm  thereto  ralae  tea  ihiEBgi,  to  each  of  the  ■ 
wan :  aed  to  pet  o*er  lb*  extend  doon  1  Ma.  deal  bevard- 
aaa-ta£hu  a*  shown  bj  the  drawing*.    TW  pnanl  front  «H 
dean  are  to  be  21  in*,  thick,  Bad  all  the  Other  door*  are  to  I 


•>*»  iSM.  To  fit  op  aU  the  doseta  with  14-io.  anatr-naad  doon. 

SSJ5,i        ■»■  paael*  of  wrooghtiron  nin.  thick,  aad  hong  with  Ma.  ba> 
IHk.  ^V*  "ad  *"*■■  Kroaf  ckeeModu,  and  firraitora  to  urn  uaiaa 

wath  the  furniture  of  the  other  doon  of  tbe  rooitw  or  other  ahaa 
in  which  mch  doaeta  natr  be  situate ;  all  the  doeet-door)  era  m 
be(ra»ed  and  finished  also  to  eorreapond  whh  the  other  doom 
the  roooH  and  other  place*  in  which  the  aaeae  may  be  situate. 

**■  4547,  To  fit  np  and  inclote  the  several  doaeta  and  otkw 

pert*:  of  the  boose  where  requsite,  with    1Mb.  deal  bbbbb* 

franMxl  parlitioiu  and  inclonirea  with  peseta  of  wrought  iroa  B  a. 
thick. 

To  fit  up  the  closets  on  the  inside  thereof,  each  with  thm 
tiers  of  iiuli  ileal  ihelrn  us  wide  as  each  such  closet  will  adant 
iif,  oacept  where  otherwise  shown  by  the  plans,  and  fixed  villi  lit 
ri'i|iii-iic  hearers. 

(  Thcie  thelcft  mat/  be  made  of  dale  or  of  uroughl-in*.) 


4'iit*.  To  put  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  door-ways  tnroufb- 
out  tluL  building  1  J-in.  deal  four-panel  square-framed  doora.rU 

iiftiH'ln  of  wroughMron  J,  in.  thick,  hung  each  with  a  pair  o"  ' 
inll-liinj-ivi  unil  n  best  7-i n.   iron   rimmed  lock  with  plait 
lirumi  furniture. 

4.')J!),   To  put  tu  the  several  door-ways  in  the  situation; 
rated  by  IhO  drawings,  fir  proper  door-cases  5  in*,  by  4  in*.  ..... 

a  socket  of  1  lb.  millcd-lead  6  ins.  high  round  the  foot  of  cadi 
door-post. 

{  ThcK  may  be  omitted,  and  tie  doon  may  be  fired  fc 
blvcki  of  done  in  the  manner  dctcribed  m  §  369;').) 

4550.  To  tit  up  all  the  door-ways  of  the  building,  except 
wherr  rithi'ruis'.1  thown  by  the  drawings,  with  lj-in.  ft 
tonguiil,  uml  relisted  linings,  those  thereof  more  than  10  i» 
wide  to  be  pancli-d  ;n"l  tinislied  tu  i(=r  respond  with  the  respectii 
doors  'in  ii:.-  i  lnn'iii.  luii.  i-ui-li  jHinli  ttiiil  euch  soffit  lteuijr  framed  a 
only  one  panel. 

(Tlicjambi  of  the  door-wayt  are  rhowm  to  beJiituM  m 
far  at  jmitibie  with   ilarco   and   wood   angle-bead*,  a 
wooden  /intrli  n-htitcrrr  arc  wed  hi  tie  bid/ding.) 

4551.  To  put  to  the  doors  nbu'c  t lie  lnuomrnl-slory  ihroiijrlt- 
oat  ail  the  buildings,  in  the  situations  indicated  by  the  drawing*. 
iochyi'lliiw  dciil  (,'i'fnivpii  (.'rounds  -I'  ins.  widr,  nnd  moulded  ar- 
ehitraiM  according   tn   the  drawings;  and  to  put  all  round  o* 


CHAPTER  \m  II. 

both  ■iii(i.-j  of  at]  r he  other  doors  throughout  the  whole  building, 
J  i .1 ubl  eij  u  irke  d  a  ngl  e-beads . 

4552.  To  fit  up  all  the  windows  of  the  ground-story  with 
2-in.  yellow  deal  beriled-har  snshesjdMblo-hiing  with  iron  weights, 

rtftfiboKor  brass  axle-pulleys,  large  patent  lines  and  patent  spring  fastenings, 
in  deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  sills  ;  and  to  fit  up  all  the 
remainder  of  the  windows  throughout  the  intended  building  with 
IJ-in.  beviled-har  ~ : i_- 1 1 1-.-  double-hung  with  iron  weights,  brass 
ailc-pulleys,  largo  patent  lines,  and  patent  spring  fastenings  in 
deal  cased-frames  with  oak  sunk  aills. 

4553.  To  fit  up  all  (he  windows  of  the  basement-story  with 
1  J-in.  deal  sqti;ire-IViniu"l  fuldiug  dinners  willi  [intiels  of  wrougilt- 
iron  i,  in.  thick,  and  with  nrfojointo,  hung  with  strong  hinges, 
andSIJ-in.  spring  shutter-burs,  and  witli  ilouhle-i|iiirkcd  angle-beads 
round  the  same,  and  inch  deal  window -boards  upon  proper  bearers. 

4554.  To  put  to  the  front  window  of  (he  actuary's  drawing- 
room,  and  to  the  window  of  the  waiting-room  I  j-in.  shutters  two 

Knels  high,  the  panels  thereof  of  wrouglit-iron  ,'j  in.  thick,  the 
ints  of  the  front  shutters  framed  and  moulded  to  correspond 
with  the  doors  of  the  same  rooms  and  all  the  remainder  of  the 
shutters  framed  square  ;  all  the  shutters  are  to  be  hung  in  two 
heights  with  24-in.  strong  spring  shutter-bars  :  and  with  I  j-in. 
proper  boxings  sunk  and  finished  with  mouldings  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  architraves  round  the  doors,  inch  deal  square- 
framed  back-linings  two  panels  high,  1  J-in.  moulded  one-nonel 
backs  elbows  and  soffits  to  correspond  with  the  doors,  beaded 
capping  and  elbow-caps,  and  all  other  requisite  fittings  complete. 

4555.  To  fit  up  the  windows  of  the  offices  with  l|-iu.  sliding 
shutters  framed  square,  each  with  three  panels  of  wrought-iron 
Jj  in.  thick,  hung  in  deal   i  n  n  it  ft  11 II !■  with  iines,  weights,  and 

"■"''"  pullcv.-.  the  same  as  described  for  the  sashes.  To  put  to  each  of 
the  same  windows  an  1  j-in.  deal  window-back  framed  in  three 
panels  and  moulded  to  correspond  with  the  doors,  with  beaded 
cappings  thereto,  hung  with  hinges  ;  and  to  put  to  the  shutters 
brass  thumli-screws. 

4556.  To  fit  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows  with  inch 
deal  double-quirked  beads  to  receive  stucco,  and  inch  deal 
tongued  and  beaded  window-boards  upon  proper  bearers. 

4557.  The  advantages  gained  ly  the  uic  of  wrought- 
iron  panels,  are  the  diminution  ••/'  the  ipiantiti/  of  rombiutiole 
materia/,  the  obtaining  of  panel*  of  any  wutth  without  glued 

joint*  in  them,  and  from  t/irir  iimneii  either  the  me  of  'lighter 

frame-work  or  deeper  panel*, 

.irv  4558.  To  perform  to  the  whole  of  the  building  and  works 

and  to  their  appcrte  nances,  all  such  carpenter's  work  and  joiner's 
work  as  may  be  requisite  thereto  in  the  nature  of  jobbing. 


4559.  To  provide  for  each  of  the  fire-places  a  wrought-iron 
chimney-bar  2  ins.  by  i  in.,  properly  corked  at  the  ends  thereof, 

4560.  To  provide  and  Hi  in  the  situations  shown  by  the 
plans,  cast-iron  columns  with  oruamental  capitals,  and  east-iron 
plates  at  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  detail  drawings. 


>ii   i hoi ild i''i 

girders,  and  cross-bearers,  in  the  rebates  of  which  the  panels  of 
slate  are  to  be  placed  in  order  to  form  an  ornaments)  arched  aw] 
pant-led  ceiling  ;  and  to  put  at  each  intersection  of  the  iron  franM- 
work  an  ornamental  Sower  of  cast-iron  modeled  according  to  the 
drawings. 

f  4562.  To  provide  and  fix  concealodlv  in  the  archivolr-banJi 

of  the  groined  vaultings  of  the  two  entrance-halls,  wrought-iron 
tics  according  to  the  drawings,  in  order  to  prevent  the  said 
vaultings  from  expanding. 

J  all  the  walls  of  the  hasement,  three  o 


walls  from  thence  upwards,  four  other  complet 


r9  of  iron-bond. 


4564.  All  the  iron-bond  U  to  be  wrought  hoop-iron.  2  ins.  hi 
^jin.,  and  is  to  be  curried  throughout  the  brickwork  in  contiuutms 
chains,  in  the  greatest  possible  unbroken  lengths  :  all  the  angle- 
joints,  and  other  joints  therein,  are  to  be  firmly  ri vetted  i  nod 
where  apertures  occur  in  the  walls  the  bond  is  only  to  be  cut  out 
after  the  building  bus  fully  settled,  and  the  ends  of  the  bond  i* 
then  to  be  turned  down  each  one  inch  at  the  least. 

4565.  To  carry  round  in  ail  the  walls  at  the  level  of  etch 
floor  above  the  basement  story,  and  immediately  under  the  roofing, 
wall-plates  of  wrought-iron  scantling  2  ins.  by  j  in.  like  the  iron- 
bond  also  in  continuous  chains  in  the  greatest  possible  unbroken 
lengths,  without  omission  at  the  Hues,  and  with  the  angle-jointf 
and  other  joint*  tlii-ri-iii  firmly  rivetted  with  bules  punched,  but 
not  drilled  therein,  so  that  the  full  substance  of  the  iron  nor 
remain  undiminished. 

45G6.  To  provide,  construct  according  lo  the  drawings.ai 
over  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  render  complete,  a  fire-proof 
roof,  consisting  entirely  of  cost  and  wrought-iron,  with  rafters  lnid 
horizontally  so  as  to  avoid,  thrust,  ami  to  serve  as  slate-buttew : 
with  trusses  over  the  principal  central  mass  of  the  building,  laid 
so  as  that  the  centre  of  one  truss  shall  not  be  more  than  (i  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  ne«  truss,  and  with  the  other  trusses  and  other 
work  formed  according  to  the  working  detail  drawings,  and  the 
directions  thereon  written. 


principal 

!•  o(  Oat  wrouihl-iron.  wi 
mjgti  iherawh *■- 

:■    <l|      «Tf'lL|llll 

no)  peih»pi  be  flieil  matt  r»dtljr  by 
•  of  tatgu  cut  on  th*  prinrJpala  thi 
tiflf  cut- iron,  moulded,  — *--- 


4568.  To  put  to  the  basement  staircase,  and  to  the  minor 
upper  stair-cose,  wrought -iron  turned  ornamental  newels  I  j  in. 
diameter,  wn>ui.'ljl-ir"ii  hiilu-lcrs  j-in.  sijiiiiro,  lenoned  and  run 
with  lead  into  the  stone-work  after  the  rate  of  two  balusters  to 
each  step  ;  and  wrought-iron  rounded  hnnd-raiis  1  J  in,  hy  J  in., 
rivetted  to  (he  balusters  and  newels,  and  firmly  secured  at  the 
attached  ends  thereof. 

4269.  To  fit  up  the  principal  etair-caso  with  ornamental 
wrought-iron  newels,  and  ornamental  cast  and  w ro tic ht -iron  balus- 
ters according  to  thp  drawing's,  tenoned  and  run  with  lead  into  I 


8  ewt.  ties,  kc. 
(See  f  1703.) 


PARTH 

stone-work,  and  wrought-iron  rounded  hand-rail  2  int.  by  4  im 
rivetted  to  the  balusters,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  party-will. 

4670.  To  provide  and  fix  8  cwt.  extra  of  iron  in  such  ties, 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  straps,  and  other  light  wrought  and  hammered 
work  as  may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 


PLASTERER. 


Lath,  platter, 
float,  set,  aud 
whiten  ceiling*. 


Vaulted  ceilings. 


Troweled  stucco. 


4671.  To  lath,  plaster,  float,  set,  and  whiten  ceilings  to  the 
two-pair  story  of  the  building,  and  to  such  other  parts  of  the 
building  as  are  not  intended  to  be  vaulted  with  brick-work,  or  to 
have  slate  paneling. 

4672.  To  execute  with  the  best  stucco-work  upon  the  brick- 
work the  several  vaulted,  groined,  and  domed  ceilings  with  their 
bands  and  other  works  and  finishings,  as  shown  by  the  drawings ; 
and  to  colour  the  same  stone-colour  when  dry.  The  vaultings  of 
the  basement  stair-case,  basement-passage,  and  scullery  are  not 
intended  to  be  plastered. 

4573.  To  execute  in  the  very  best  floated  and  troweled 
stucco,  lathed  where  requisite,  all  the  sides  and  internal  brick- 
work from  the  ground-floor  upwards. 

Render  float  and  4574.  To  render,  float,  and  set  all  the  remainder  of  the  in- 

"•*•  ternal  brick-work  of  the  building,  except  the  sides  of  the  scullery 

and  of  the  basement  stair-case  and  basement  passage. 

Reveals,  &c.  4575.  To  execute  in  gauged-stuff  the  several  reveals,  mar- 

gins, and  beads,  which  may  be  requisite  to  the  sky-lights,  arches, 
and  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Cornices,  &c.  4576.  To  execute  round  the  several  rooms  and  other  parts 

of  the  one-pair  story  and  in  the  other  situations  where  so  shown. 
plaster  cornices,  mouldings,  and  enrichments,  according  to  the 
drawings  ;  and  to  teint  the  same  stone-colour  when  dry. 

Parker's  cement  4577.  To  run  round  all  the  plastered  parts  of  the  basement- 

s  irtings.  story,  skirtings  of  the  best  Parker's  cement,  9  ins.  high,  teinted 

stone-colour. 


Laths. 


Quirks,  Arc. 


4578.  The  whole  of  the  lathing  is  to  be  done  with  strong 
heart  of  fir  laths,  and  no  laths  with  any  sap-wood  therein  are  to 
be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work. 

4579.  To  execute  to  the  plasterer's  work  all  proper  &* 
requisite  quirks,  beads,  and  arrises  ;  to  form  and  execute  all  neces- 
sary  and  proper  additional  thicknesses  ;  and  to  provide  and  drive 
into  the  work  such  cast-iron  nails  as  may  be  requisite  for  holding 
properly  the  plastering. 


y 
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PLUMBER. 


•ft-Ib.  milled-lead 
to  flats,  gutters, 
tad  valleys. 


Dormers. 


Mb.  milled- lead 
flaahings. 


4580.  To  lay  the  flats,  gutter-boards,  and  valleys  with  the 
best  milled-lead,  weight  full  6£  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  turned 
up  full  6  ins.  against  all  brick-work  and  other  perpendicular  sides, 
and  full  10  ins.  high  against  all  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roofing, 
and  the  lead  to  the  valleys  is  to  be  full  20  ins.  wide. 

4581 .  To  cover  the  tops  of  the  two  dormers  with  5  lb.  milled- 
lead,  and  to  put  round  the  dormers  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead 
15  ins.  average  width,  all  the  lead-work  of  the  dormers  being  very 
securely  fixed. 

4582.  To  put  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  5  ins.  wide,  round 
all  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  leaded  gutters  and  flats. 


**•  f2J3?d*,ead  4588.  To  put  to  all  the  roofing  where  the  same  gables  or 

step- flashing*.      ^eg  against  any  brick-work,  flashings  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  12  ins. 

average  width  set  step-wise  into  the  brick-work,  and  dressed  down 

properly  over  the  slating. 


f- lb.  milled  lead 

tobipsaod 

ridges. 


4584.  To  cover  all  the  hips  and  ridges  with  5  lb.  milled-lead 
18  ins.  wide,  effectually  secured. 


«-n>.  muled  lead  4585.  To  put  to  the  chimneys  in  addition  to  the  flashings 

chimney-apron*.   aDOve  described,  such  aprons  of  5  lb.  milled-lead  as  may  be 
required  for  rendering  the  roofing  secure  and  complete. 

Earea'  guttering.  4586.  To  put  all  round  the  projecting  eaves  of  the  rear  parts 

of  the  building  4-in.  semi-circular  cast-iron  eaves'-guttering,  fixed 
on  sufficient  strong  wrought-iron  brackets,  and  put  together  with 
white-lead. 


Front  Cornice-  4587.  To  provide  and  fix  upon  the  ornamental  stone  blocks 

gutter.  0f  fhe  cornice  Gf  the  principal  front  an  ornamental  cast-iron  gut- 

ter forming  the  corona  and  cyina-recta  of  the  said  cornice,  made 
in  the  most  exact  manner,  with  proper  falls,  and  jointed  so  as  not 
to  emit  water. 

Rain-water-pipes.  4588.  To  put  from  the  guttering  to  the  areas,  stacks  of  cast- 
iron  rain-water-pipes  in  the  situations  and  of  the  several  capa- 
cities described  on  the  roof-plans,  and  with  shoes  and  neat  heads 
of  approved  pattern,  and  fixed  complete. 


Water-ctoteta. 


Sinks,  fee. 


4589.  To  fit  up  the  two  water-closets  with  Findon's  very 
best  water-closet  apparatus,  with  blue  basins,  traps,  5-in.  soil- 
pipes  of  10  lb.  lead,  J-in.  service-pipes,  and  all  other  requisite 
fittings,  work,  and  appertenances  of  the  most  complete  descrip- 
tion, fixed  under  the  direction  of,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Findon,  the  patentee. 

4590.  To  put  from  the  sinks  to  the  drains  2-in.  strong  lead 
waste-pipes  with  brass  bell  grates. 


i  cwt.  extra  lead-  4591.  To  provide  under  the  contract  for  the  work  1  cwt. 

work.  extra  of  milled-lead,  including  labour  and  all  proper  materials 

to  be  used  in  such  additional  works  as  the  architect  may  direct, 


Copper  nails. 


PART  II. 

deduction  however  is  to  be  made  for  the  same  if  not  used,  titer 
the  rate  of  per  cwt.,  including  the  labour  and  ill 

materials  requisite  in  fixing  the  same ;  and  all  additional  lead-work 
is  to  be  taken  at  the  like  price  of  per  cwt.,  including  the 

labour  and  all  materials  requisite  in  fixing  such  additional  lead- 
work. 

4592.  All  the  nails  to  be  used  in  the  plumber's  work  are  to 
be  of  copper. 


PAINTER. 


Preparation. 


4593.  To  knot  with  silver  leaf,  stop,  pumice,  smooth  in  every 
part,  and  prepare  properly  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  all  the 
wood-work  and  other  works  intended  to  be  painted.  To  scrape 
and  burn  quite  free  from  rust  all  the  iron-work. 

Four  times  in  oil.  4594.  To  paint  four  times  with  the  best  oil-colour  all  the 
internal  and  external  wood-works,  slate-works,  and  iron-works,  aQ 
the  internal  stucco,  and  all  the  other  works,  where  all  the  said 
works  are  usually  painted,  the  first  two  coats  of  colour  to  the  iron- 
work being  done  with  red-lead  paint. 

Flatting.  4595.  To  flat  extra  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour  as  may  be 

by  the  architect  directed,  the  whole  of  the  internal  stucco-work 
and  slate-work  of  the  building,  and  all  the  wood-work  of  the 
stair-cases,  passages,  and  lobbies,  and  all  the  wood-work  and  iron- 
work of  the  one-pair  story. 

General  colours.  4596.  The  sashes  are  to  be  finished  on  the  outside  thereof, 

with  dark  purple-brown ;  the  other  plain  painting  is  to  be  im 
general  finished  of  such  teints  of  stone-colour,  drab,  brown,  or 
other  plain  colours,  as  may  be  by  the  architect  directed. 


GLAZIER. 


Second  glass. 


Best  glass. 


4597.  To  glaze  all  the  windows  and  lights  of  the  basement- 
story  with  good  clear  second  Newcastle  crown  glass. 

4598.  To  glaze  all  the  remainder  of  the  windows,  sashed 
doors,  sky-lights,  and  other  lights,  with  the  very  best  clear  New- 
castle crown  glass. 

4599.  The  whole  of  the  glazing  is  to  be  properly  bedded, 
bradded,  and  back-puttied,  and  is  to  be  cleaned  and  left  perfect  at 
the  final  rendering  up  of  the  works  as  complete. 


CHAPTER   XI.VIII. 


Specification  for  a  Pubtico. 
BRICKLAYER. 

4600.  ( If  lite  purlieu  be  an  addition  to  a  fabric  preriout/i/  existing, 
a  chute  for  ground-work,  digging,  and  cartage  will  be  required,  but  if 
the  portico  form  only  part  of  an  intended  new building,  no  such  leparale 
clonic  will  be  required.     See  Index. ) 

4601.  (If  it  be  deemed  Judicious  lofumi  an  artificial  t'oundali„n 
beneath  the  brick-work  under  the  portico,  a  claute  to  that  effect  may  be 
inserted,  for  which  tee  Index.) 

^  4602.  To  construct  for  the  portico  a  foundation  of  brick- work 

i-   according1  to  iho  drawing,  with  coiiririiKius  footings,  consisting  of 
t-  two  courses  of  brickwork        ft.        ins.  thick,  two  courses  of  foot- 
'  iogs  of  brick-work      ft.      ins.  tliick,  and  two  courses  of  footings 
»((■  of   brick-work        ft.       ins.   thick  ;    and  to  carry  up  the  fouu- 
'    dition-wall  of  the  portico  from  thence  upwards  in  "height        ft. 
,j  in.,  and        ft.        ins.  in  thickness.     (  In  order  to  tare  brickwork  and 
to  lessen  the  weight  ofniatena/t  upon  the  toil,  intermit  between  column 
r),  and  column  maybe  left  in  the  foundation^wall,  but  very  great  care 
mint  then  be  taken  to  prevent  the  different  pieces  of  the  foundation 
front  cither  twitting  awry,  or  otherwise  rendering  the  superincumbent 
masonry  liable  to  he  displaced  :  and  to  this  end,  the  apertures  between 
pier  anil  pier  must  have  arches  at  top  and  counter-arches  at  bottom. 
A  portico  should  not  o«  any  account  be  built  upon  detached  piers,  but 
under  all  circumstances  the  footings  should  he  continued  alt  round 
the  portico ;    the  arches  should  be  semicircular,  for  by  a  leltlement 
if  the  work  segmental  arc/iet    may    thrust    out  from    their  placet 
the  bates   of  the  augle-columm,  and   thus  ruin  the  whole  portico ; 
indeed  effectually  to  drmI  the  occurrence  of  tuck  a  defect,  some- 
times a  chain  or  tie  of  timber  it  placed  in  the  foundation,  but  this  is  by 
no  meant  advisable,  at  the  /•i-rjn,i:d,-nni,-r  qf  experience  proves  that 
timber  in  such  a  situation  rots  ;  perhaps  if  it  were  entirely  covered 
«mt,  ends  and  all,  with  a  pitchy  composition,  it  might  last ;  yet  mould 
the  experienced  practitioner  place  no  timber  in  such  a  situation;  a  very 
strong  bar  of  wrought-iron,  in  one  piece,  and  well  pitched  all  over  while 
hot,  would  form  a  much  better  tie  in  such  a  situation  ;  a  bar  of  east- 
iron  would  break  if  it  suffered  the  downward  cross  strain  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  settlement  of  the  work  at  the  foundation. ) 

*.  4603.  (  Tliere  must  be  brick  foundations  for  the  support  of  the 

paring  and  slept  of  the  portico,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
number  of  I  lie  steps,  and  the  length  weight  ami  nature  of  the  stones  ; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  platform  under  the  portico  it  tu/iported 
by  vaulting.) 

4604.  ( If  the  portico  is  to  form  only  jnirt  of  an  intended  new 
building,  the  nature  of  the  bricks,  mortar,  $c„  wilt  not  require  In  be 
ipecially  ilcscnl'nl .  but  f  the  portico  he  merely  an  addition  to  a  building 


already  creeled,  these  particulars  should  be  stated,  for  which  tee  j§ 

1008—10.; 

4605.  (  Some  architects  would  prefer  that  the  whole  oftkefim* 
datum  brick-work  should  be  laid  in  Parker's  cement;  if  tins  mtodebe 
adopted,  insert  a  proper  clause,  for  which  see  Index,  but  it  is  muk  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  great  extra  expense  which  is  incurred  ty  the 
use  of  Parker's  cement  in  such  a  situation,  is  met  by  any  commensurate 
advantage  :  foundations  and  arches  so  built,  fracture  by  the  least  sink- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  when  once  fractured  never  re-unite :  whereas,  work 
set  in  lime-mortar,  if  in  a  damp  situation,  will  re-unite  after  Jractm; 
in  general  vaults  domes  and  arches,  are  much  better,  and  remam  freer 
from  fracture,  if  set  in  lime-mortar  than  if  set  in  Parker's  cement,  winch 
quickly  becomes  hard  ;for  scarcely  will  any  vault,  dome,  or  arch,  remam 
precisely  in  all  its  component  parts  exactly  in  the  position  m  whtchkk 
placed  upon  the  centering;  the  centering  must  be  slightly  eased  ad 
detached  from  the  work  immediately  that  the  vault,  dome,  or  arch  it 
turned,  but  if  the  cement  or  mortar  have  previously  set  hard,  the  work 
in  bringing  itself  to  a  state  of  rest  will  find  vent  somewhere,  though 
previously  hardened  into  one  piece  ;  whereas,  if  built  in  ttme^morUr, 
which  can  be  kept  soft,  the  work  will  gradually  squeeze  itself  into  • 
state  of  rest  without  the  least  fracture  or  irregular  settlement :  inatten- 
tion to  this  subject  by  imperfectly  informed  theorists  has  often  led  to 
great  failure,  and  large  extra  expenditure.  J 

Discharging-  4606.  To  turn  above  the  architrave  from  column  to  column, 

?S!iSchttrave?Ve  *"?  from  tne  ^eral  columns  to  the  main  wall  of  the  principal 
building,  arches  in  brick-work  according  to  the  working-drawings, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  pendent  parts  of  the  architrave  from  all 
the  superincumbent  weight. 

4607.  (  There  must  be  no  core  left  between  the  architrave 
and  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  but  the  space  must  be  left  open  so 
that  the  pendent  parts  of  the  architrave  may  not  have  to  sup- 
port any  weight  beyond  their  own,  and  indeed  such  cores  would 
wholly  destroy  the  discharging  effect  of  the  arches.  J 

4608.  To  fill  in  with  brick-work  the  spandrils  between  the 
discharge ng-arches,  and  to  raise  and  back  up  the  brick-work  be- 
hind the  stone  tympanum  quite  up  to  the  under-side  of  the  raking 
cornice  of  the  pediment. 

4609.  If  the  portico  be  large,  it  will  be  worth  while  in 
order  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  pediment,  to  leave  in  the 
brick-work  supporting  the  raking  cornice  a  series  of  circular 
recesses  or  bulls'-eyes  severally  as  large  as  the  triangular  shape 
of  the  tympanum  unll  allow. 


4-in.  Yorkshire 
■tone  under  the 
foundation. 
(IS  the  portico  he 
very  small  and 
the  toil  be  good, 
this  may  be 
emitted,  or  the 
stone  may  be  thin- 
ner ;  or  if  the 
portico  be  very 


MASON.     (See  §§  265—95.) 

4610.  To  provide  and  bed  in  stone-lime  mortar,  all  round 
beneath  the  continuous  footings  of  the  brick-work  below  the  por- 
tico, two  complete  layers  of  the  best  hard  and  well  compacted 
Yorkshire  stone  landings,  each  layer  of  the  stone  ft.  ins.  wide, 
and  not  less  than  4  ins.  thick  in  any  part  thereof;  the  stones  of 
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oil  the  upper  layer  are  to  be  bonded  and  crossed  and  lapped  upon  the 
ir   lower  layer  as  much  as  possible ;  the  stones  are  to  contain  each 

upon  an  average  25  ft.  superficial,  and  no  stone  is  to  contain  less 

than  15  ft.  superficial. 


srs 


461 1.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute,  the  columns  ( state 
the  number )  of  the  portico  according  to  the  working-drawings, 
with  bases  shafts  and  capitals  all  entirely  of  the  best  Portland 
stone  (or  of  such  other  description  of  stone  as  may  be  intended.) 

4612.  (If  the  architect  be  careful  as  to  the  sizes  of  the 
different  stones  to  be  used  in  the  intended  work,  he  will  have 
the  positions  of  all  the  joints  in  the  columns,  pilasters,  and 
other  parts  of  the  portico,  accurately  shown  in  his  working' 
drawings  ;  and  if  t/ie  columns  and  pilasters  be  not  large,  and 
the  nature  of  the  stone  so  admit,  he  wi/l  require  the  shafts  of 
them  to  be  made  each  in  one  piece  of  stone :  blocks  of  Portland 
stone  which  exceed  6ft.  or  1  ft.  in  length  are  however  apt  to 
be  shelly  at  their  ends,  and  though  generally  hard,  become 
porous  at  such  parts. ) 

4613.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute  to  the  portico  (state 
the  number )  pilasters  according  to  the  working-drawings,  with 
bases  shafts  and  capitals,  entirely  of  the  best  Portland  stone  ( or 
of  such  other  description  of  stone  as  may  be  intended. ) 

4614.  (  The  horizontal  joints  in  the  pilasters  should  agree 
with  some  of  the  horizontal  joints  in  the  adjoining  brick-work 
and  ashlaring,  and  each  alternate  block  of  the  pilasters  should 
be  at  least  4  ins.  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  blocks,  in  order 
that  the  stone-work  of  the  pilasters  may  be  bonded  properly 
into  the  brick-work. 

There  is  in  modern  practice  a  most  reprehensible  abuse  of 
merely  paving  the  front  of  a  building  with  pilasters  2  or  3  ins. 
thick,  instead  of  bonding  and  tailing  them  into  the  solid  brick' 
work. ) 

4615.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute,  entirely  of  the  best 
Portland  stone  (or  of  such  other  description  of  stone  as  may  be 
intended)  the  architrave  all  round  over  the  columns  of  the  por- 
tico, according  to  the  plan  and  other  working-drawings,  with 
joggled-joints  wrought  out  of  the  solid  stone  (the  scantling  of  the 
stone  and  the  length  of  each  piece  of  stone  may  be  stated. ) 

4616.  (If  the  portico  be  small,  and  the  columns  be  very 
far  apart,  the  whole  height  of  the  architrave  and  of  the  frieze 

above  it,  should  be  wrought  together  out  of  one  stone,  other- 
wise the  architrave  may  from  weakness  give  way ;  and  in  that 
case  the  joints  in  the  work  can  be  placed  over  the  columns 
without  the  expense  and  labour  of  joggled  joints. 

4617.  But  if  the  portico  be  of  very  large  dimensions,  it 
will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  join  the  stones  of  the  architrave  in 
the  thickness  or  breadth  of  the  soffit,  as  at  the  Post  Office,  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  is  even  sometimes  necessary,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  make  the  crown-members  of  the  architrave  of  a  different  layer 
of  stone,  in  which  case  the  stones  compost*"  4k~  Tnwn-memberx 
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PART  11. 

need  not  be  carewd  for  bach  ;  thai  some  ttoit,- 
but  in  Ibis  i-asr   the   vertical jnints  of  thi  m  gtwh  la  In-  /daerd 
.'.'■■  ul  /-tills  in  the  large  blocks  of  the  architrave,  it 
at  lo  appear  one  with  tlie  larger  blocks  ;  otherwise  Ike  wuuomj 
will  have  a  very  menu  appearance.      It  is   neccnary  thai  tit' 

arch'ilriirr  xhall  always  be  of  a  bard £ 

kin  J  u/'xlmie  .-    at  the   line  pnhi.-i-  til     i     i    V,  „■/,■.  i    ■■'!'      . '    ■  I 

PwtlL.  some  ;f  tb,    town   »../..  I       \Lf 

are    broken,   although    their  \  M\M  I                   ) 

;,!,,  in  order  to  moke  upfir  4  m#Xl  Mfc  l|    K 

c  tenacity  of  Balh-stone,  arc  L  MMM  I  II  H  \\\\\i 

1 1,,-ji „/,:<■/, mil,,,-,!,,,  l!f"l*,uy'i'i1."11 


ecpaseit  inilead  of  being  reduced  in 
strength  In/  making  them  concealed 
at  ordinaty  joggle-joints. 


461S,  To  provide  urn!  let  flush  iulo  tlie  solid  stone,  til 
the  top  of  tlie  architrave,  a  chain-bar  entirely  of  copper  t 

ins,  by     Ins.,  so  cast  with  projections  or  stubs  on  Use 
at  it,  that  two  projections  or  stubs  may  be  let  into  evory  now 
composing'  the  architrave. 

41)19.  (Note:  the  chain-bar  should  be  continued  alio  ail 
•maul  the  buck  nf  the  portico,  so  as  At  firm  a  complete  cir- 
ca,! ,*  and  it  is  common  !•<  curry  the  null  of  the  lot'  ■ 
of  the  chnhi-bar  i/nitc  thrimgb  the  main  wall  of  the  and/hug, 
and  to  secure  them  by  nuts  and  plates  On  the  inner  tide  qftir 
leatl;  if  the  portico  be  large,  it  mil  be  uvll  alio  to  strengthen 
the  angles  of  tlo  chaht-lmr,  hi,  dm/iimal  pieces  of  copper  a* 
long  as  can  be  without  appearing  within  the  portico  ;  alio  if 
the  architrave  be  very  wide,  it  1MB  be  u-cll  to  make  use  of'  In" 
d  ruble  distance  ujiart. 

4G20.  It  ii  usual  to  make  the  chain-bars  of  porticos  of 
strought-iron,  and  in  short  pica-*,  with  their  ends  merely  turns  J 
down  into  wrought-iron  collars  innrled  in  the  itonewtirk. 

463 1 .  ISut  the  rending  and  stains  earned  to  Ike  stone  by 
the  common  if  ivrotighLiron  hits  induced  some  periemt  ui- 
trisrlii  la  aii.U  rhtuus  m  such  a  situation:  unwise/u.  because  if' 
the  slightest  lettlement  occur  in  the  portico,  ami  even  if  onhsr 
the  small  horizontal  itonc-reits  in  the  joggle-joints  of  tic' 
nrchitrisri  break  ■■  in  of  the  jngglcjaintsT 

unit  come  into  M  ;  will  cause   the  archi- 

trave to  spread,  and  thereby  allow   the  pendent  blocks  of  it  to 

46-2'J.  Thin  should  on  iw  account  be  any  join*  tt-ltat- 
evrr  in  a  cham-bar  except  at  the  angles  of  the  portico;  for  the 
more  the  //tins,  lite  gii  liter  wilt  be  the  IttiWili/  of  the  chain  to 
ttretch  and  become  ineffective.  ) 

W2S.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute  of  the  bait  Port- 
land stone  (or  of  sucfi  other  description  of  stone  as  utau  be  intended ) 
the  architrave  at  the  hack  or  inside  of  the  portico,  hi  nil  respects 

i|,|iitiiilili'c  (lie  -iii ■  lln'  ilotiirlicil  aii-.'i'- 

portico,  but  only  of  llio  tliickin'^s  shmvii  by  tin.-  ilrawinys.      (  The 
scitntlings  and  .'i:e  of  the  stone  may  he  tinted.) 
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rieze. 


>rmce. 


mpanum. 


4624.  ( If  there  be  any  return  architraves  or  stone  beams 
in  the  soffit  of  the  portico,  a  description  of  them  should  be 
here  inserted.  J 

4625.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute,  an  entire  frieze  to 
the  whole  three  sides  of  the  portico,  according  to  the  working- 
drawings,  and  consisting  of  the  best  Portland  stone  4  ins.  thick 
(or  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  or  more  in  thickness,  as  the  case  may  require), 
(or  of  such  other  description  of  stone  as  may  be  intended).  The 
stones  forming  the  Quoins  of  the  frieze  are  to  be  cut  from  solid 
stone  so  as  to  show  in  their  returns  a  width  of  ft.  ins.  at  the 
least. 

4626.  (In  general,  friezes  need  be  of  no  great  thickness, 
as  they  merely  form  a  screen-work ;  and  it  is  best  where 
porticos  are  large  and  heavy,  to  allow  all  possible  space  for  the 
concealed  brick  arches  which  should  be  turned  above  the  archi- 
trave from  column  to  column  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  cornice  and  pediment  (  if  any ),  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
pendent  parts  of  the  architrave  from  being  fractured, 

4627.  If  the  portico  be  of  the  Doric  order,  the  triglyphs 
will  require  an  additional  thickness  of  stone,  and  the  metopes 
or  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  should  be  sightly  dove-tailed  at 
their  sides  into  the  latter.  J 

4628.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute  the  cornice  to  the 
whole  three  sides  of  the  portico,  and  to  the  pediment  thereof 
(if  any)  according  to  the  working-drawings,  and  consisting  en- 
tirely ot  the  best  solid  Portland  stone  (or  of  such  other  description 
of  stone  as  may  be  intended  J. 

4629.  If  the  cornice  be  smalt,  it  will  be  made  in  one 
layer  or  bed  of  stone,  but  if  large  it  must  be  in  several  of 
them,  the  particular  scantlings  of  which  may  be  stated :  all  the 
intended  joints  in  the  cornice  should  be  distinctly  marked  in  the 
working-drawings  by  blue  lines,  and  no  joints  should  run 
through  modillions,  blocks,  or  mutules. 

4630.  ( If  the  portico  have  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  it  will 
require  to  be  cased  with  stone^ashlaring,  or  with  sculpture  ;  for  stone- 
ashlaring,  see  the  Index :  the  slone-ashlaring  will  appear  more  like  solid 
masonry,  if  laid  in  courses  of  moderate  height,  instead  of  with  thin 
stones  running  all  in  one  piece  from  the  level  cornice  up  to  the  soffit  of 
the  raking  cornice,  which  method  makes  the  tympanum  appear  as  if  it 
were  paved  rather  than  formed  of  solid  masonry.) 

4631.  In  laying  the  raking  cornice  upon  the  tympanum,  it  will 
be  well  to  cut  out  the  hidden  soffit  of  the  raking  cornice  in  a  series  of 
small  concealed  steps,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  cornice  may  along 
its  whole  length  be  seated  upon  the  brick-work  behind  the  tympanum 
in  an  ascending  series  of  horizontal  planes,  and  thus  have  no  inclination 
to  remove  from  its  otherwise  inclined  position. 

4632.  The  apex  of  the  pediment  with  a  portion  of  the 
cornice  on  each  side  of  it  should  be  formed  of  one  large  stone 
having  an   horizontal  bed  with  a  portion     "  mum 
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attacked  to  it  I  and  the  ends  of  the  rating  cvraacr  atlVU 
nn#/f»  <>f"  rtf  pediment,  ihovldbe  wmtsght  each  atdrnftht  a 
lions  at  the  angles  if  the  level  ramie*  betomr  lint. 


a  particular  dctrription  of  them  may  h\ 


E-" 


41)94.  To  cfitntrucl  and  lii  the  architrave,  (View,  ojruin 
carvod  trimcs  of  the  doorway  under  the  portico  ■wonlittg  w>  tsa 
working-d  rowing],  entirely  ot'  the  b««i  Portland  atone  ("w  e/  * 
u(A(T  description  iff  »/"■<■  «*  nwiy  Ar  attended  ). 

(For  a   mare  fiarticutar  description  of  iWnjri  ht  lir 
Index.) 

0  4US5.  {If  the  back  of  the  portico  be  cased  atthstvm,  eclsmst, 

thnl  effect  may  he  inserted,  for  which  see  the  Index.) 

Hn|k  4tW«.   To  provide  an']  Hi  round  the  backoftue  portico, l«*t- 

nanM     mouldings  according   to   the  working-drawings,  wrought   out  of 

solid  Portland  stone  of  scantling  by  (or  of  nth 

other  description  of  stone  ax  rang  he  tttteuded). 


4638.  To  provide  and  lis  nil  round  the  portico  (date  tie 
number)  stepn  of  solid   Portland  stone  (or  Craig-lrith  stone,  granite 

from  Aberdeen,  (luemsey,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may  he  ;  itepi  <f 
Yorkshire  stone  are  loo  mean  to  be  turd  with  propriety  in  suck  a 
Work)  9rnntliii£  1:1  in-.  bj  'j  iiis.jirnjK.i-h-  l-ucL-ioititi'd  nod  worked 
all  over  (the  steps  should  under  so  circumstances  be  leu  than  12  as. 
by  li  in.(.  and  they  may  sometimes  be  15  ins.  wide  including  the  width 
which  they  lap  one  over  another",  the  upper  step  is  frequently  wider; 
and  sontetintei  there  is  placed  under  each  column  a  large  square 
block  of  stone  which  unties  tvith  the  upper  step  and  appears  to  firm 
part  of  it. 

4639.  To  form  to  the  whole  of  the  portico  a  complete  land- 
ing of  Portland  stone  (or  granite  or  other  stone,  as  the  case  mat/  be) 
not  less  than  4  ins,  thick,  and  in  slabs  and  with  joints  only  as 
shown  by  the  working-drawings  j  all  the  joints  of  the  steps  and 
landings  are  to  be  joggled  and  run  with  lead. 

4640.  If  the  portico  be  small  or  mean,  it  may  have 
paving  if  thinner  stone,  or  the  paving  may  be  of  nibbed 
Yorkshire  stone. 

4G41-  The  soffit  and  internal  cornices  and  mouldings  of  a  portico 
o.  and  the  exterior  covering  of  a  pediment  both  for  beauty  and  for  dura- 
tion ought  to  be  of  stone  ;  but  as  in  most  modem  porticos,  all  interior 
columns  are  omitted,  the  ceilings  and  roofs  of  them  are  almost  of 
necessity  supported  by  timber  and  cannot  very  easily  be  constructed 
otherwise  except  in  very  small  porticos.  The  porticos  of  St.  PanTs 
cathedral  arc  arched  with  solid  stone,  and  in  this  respect,  tohatever 
their  other  demerits,  they  far  outstrip  in  excellence  most  ancient 
porticos  :  these  would  refuse  an  infamous  immortality  to  such  incen- 
diaries as  those  who  burnt  the  roofs  of  the  temple  of  Ejdieius  and 
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fori  mtnttrr :    wet    MBfthg    WOnti  >••"■<■   tared    the  famed  b 

if    St.     Find,     III     Hum,:,     ichtih.    //,;,..-:l:     /-I  ,',;.■.■,  w /,';;    fj*  »||mi  ||  rj 

fltaMf  rtir,  ,-,d:imn  ,f  d  d,-.:lre:,i  d  by  (*  farMM  '.'/'  ''«  limber; 
perhaps  the  A'-uti!  Ksehmi^r,  l.oudon,  thawed  the  ilrongeit  effect, 
eomhiatum,  for  lire  iMMd  (n  taw  played  ,i  game  of  skiltlet,  and  to 
have  overthrown  k  a  IWU  off  Mow  columnt  which  had  Hood  erect 

.•.ului-ii  ami  n  half. 

4Q42.  To  execute  all  llie  ornaments,  curving,  and  < 
iiniit-  of  the  capitals  nf  the  colnmu-i  mid  [dlMten,  those  (if  tl 
nfltl  am!  mouldinc-i  of  the  urcliilraves  those  of  the  frieze,  a> 
those  of  the  muuldines  dentils,  soffit,  and  modilliotis  of  tl 
Cornice  ;  the  whole  of  the  ornaments,  curving,  and  enrichment 
are  to  be  done  in  the  very  beat  style,  with  spirit,  boldness,  an 
precision,  and  wiihoui  blemish,  after  models  of  t In-  full  sir-M  of  ll 
intcuded  work,  which  (be  contractor  is  to  bave  made  at  bis  o1 
expense  from  tbc  working-drawings  to  the  satisfaction  of  1 
architect. 

,.  4<i43.  To  work  to  the  whole  of  the  columns,  flirtings  v 

proper  stujjs,  nr  Ili.mi1-  mill  fret  ut  lop  and  boltoni  according  lo 
drawings,  and  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  (lutings  and  of  t! 
fillets  (or  arriiei,  at  the  eaie  may  fir)  between   them    rubbed  p 
fectly  smooth. 

4(344.  AH  Ihe  different  l-lucks  of  stone  composing  tin;  base:), 
'  shafts,  and  capitals  of  tin'  eiibiiuns,  arc  lo  be  set  upon  each  other 
in  the  work  wit  liin  each  hori/.onta!  joint  thereof  a  sheet  of  milled- 
lead,  weight  6  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial,  and  of  th<-  fall  si«  of 
the  bed  of  (he  stone,  except  that  the  lead  is  all  round  nr 
extend  to  within  j  in.  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  work  : 
stories  of  the  architrave  are  in  like  manner  to  have  6  lb.  m 
sheet-lead  between  them  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
pilasters,  and  each  piece  of  the  stone  frieze  is  also  to  have 
it  two  pieces  of  (i  lb.  milled-load  each  4  ins.  square. 

464.').  lfUe-parlii.il  lie  eery  tmaU,  the  iheel  lead  a 
not  weigh  more  than  4  Bit.  to  the  foot  tuperfieial ;  but  if 
portico  be  vt  >•/  luriir  the  Uad  may  be  increased  lo  Slbt.  ti 
to  the  foot  luperfieial. 

4648.   To  put  in  each  horizontal  joint  of  tile  columns,  a: 
each  joint  between  the  column!  and  lite  architrave,  three  plugs  of 
copper  each  one  inch  square  and  two  inches  king  ;  each  plug  let 
in  very  exactly  and  sel  at  both  cm!.-  thereof  in  Parker's  Cement. 
To  provide  sulhricui  metal,  lad  run  with  lead  the  joggled  jc 
and  chain-bar  of  the  architrave  :  to  channel  and  run  with  lew 
u  to  be  water-proof,  the  joints  in  the  cornice,  and  in  all  tho  o 
work  subject  to  receive  rain  ;   tO  pmtidfl  f"i  all  the  Joint!  in  t 
Stone-work  and  fur  uniting  the  stone  In  the  brick-work  nil  rt-i(iii»i 
cramps  of  Copper  (nr  nl'iiuu-metal),  ami  lo  let  in,  li\  and  run 
same  with  lead.      (  When  Ihe  drawings  are  made  the  erimpi  I 
uill  be  rcquvate  will  hi  seen,  ami  n  mure  particular  account  of  tl, 
can  then  In-  eiven.      Sfl        I 


PART  II. 

Godctz  tit  his  description  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome, 
mentions  an  instance  of  the  same  careful  precaution  obtencd 
in  that  building.  "  Entre  leg  joints  des  boxes  Sr  dcs  chapitcns 
"  avec  les  colonnes  Uy  a  des  tables  de  plombJ" 

4648.  To  point  with  good  mortar  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
columns,  and  wherever  else  may  be  requisite  in  and  about  the 
mason's  work. 


CARPENTER. 


Materials,  &c. 


Trusses. 


Wall  plate. 


Purlins. 


Covering. 


Ceiling. 


(See  §§  1029— 1033.) 

4649.  To  provide  and  fix  (state  the  number  J  fir  ( or  oak  at 
may  be  intended)  framed  trusses,  according  to  the  drawings,  for 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  portico  with  timbers  of  the  following 
scantling  (according  to  the  size  of  the  portico. ) 


Ids.      In*, 
-bv- 


No.        tie-beams         ...         ...         ...         ... 

principal  rafters  

queen-posts  (if  an v)   ... 

king-posts  (if  any)      

collar-beams  (if  there  be  queen-posts) 
straining  sills  (if  there  be  queen-posts) 

3ll     UlrH  •••  •   •  •  •••  •   •  •  ••• 


4(350.  To  put  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  portico  below 
the  timber  trusses  an  oak  plate  6  ins.  by  6  ins.  properly  framed 
together  at  the  angles  thereof. 

4651.  (If  the  wall-plate  be  laid  over  the  stone-uvrh. 
sheet-lead  should  be  laid  all  along  under  the  plate,  to  prevent 
any  humidity  from  the  stone  from  rotting  the  wood.) 

465*2.  To  put  over  the  trusses  (state  the  number )  purlins  of 
fir  (or  oak  as  the  case  may  be )  scantling  —  ins.  by  —  ins.,  with  ft 
block  16  ins.  long,  and  scantling  —  ins.  by  —  ins.  put  upon  each 
principal  rafter  to  support  each  purlin. 

(It  will  be  well  to  make  all  the  rafters  as  small  horizontal 
purlins,  by  which  means  they  will  tic  in  the  pediment,  and  cause 
no  thrust.     See  §  §  513 — 5.) 

4653.  To  roof  in  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  portico  ^lt^ 
inch  yellow  deal  boarding  (or  oak  planking  as  the  case  may  be) 
listed  quite  free  from  sap-wood,  and  laid  upon  rafters  of  fir  (or  o0* 
as  the  case  may  be)  scantling  5  ins.  by  2\  ins.,  with  a  ridge  of  "r 
(or  oak  as  tlte  case  may  be)  9  ins.  by  1 A  in. 

4654.  To  construct  a  naked  ceiling-floor  to  the  whole  of  tkc 
portico  according  to  the  drawings,  with  binders  —  ins.  by.  —  i*15* 
and  ceiling-joists  spiked  iu  one  length  below  the  binders  3 J  i*19' 
by  2  \  ins. 

4655.   If  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  to  be  paneled    J' 
ittjfcrcd,  and  is  to  haw  the  appearance  of  beams  crossing  it,  t*1 


binders  wdl  have  to  be  placet!  in  pain,  ami  lie  ic/iclc 
ceiling  wilh  the  binders  and  llit  ticJicams,  icilt  require  In  /»m- 
strong  cradling  formed  of  yellow  find,  to  receive  the  platlt 
aftliu  limber  framing  ami  af  the  cradling  attached  to  it,  a  very 
exact  draieinti  ifovfi  l,r  >,„„/,-  fit  the  workmen,  otherwise  the 
plastering  will  not  finish  as  intended ,-  and  gnat  care  must  he 
taken  that  the  whale  a/  the  ceding  uf  the  purtico  shall  camber, 
or  rise  upwardly  in  a  considerable  degree,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  bad  ami  mimnis  iippcmnncc  winch  n  dcrmidcd  ceiling  hut 
after  the  timber-war/.  \<f  it  has  stilled  dawn  In  its  permanent 
position,  if  set  at  fin!  exactly  horizontal;  fur  if  a  ceiling  dar/i 
ever  so  little  hetoic  the  In;  izontiil  line,  the  defect  appears  great, 
and  even  if  it  remain  exactly  horizontal,  it  will  still  . 
sag  of  bend  down  n  the  centre,  and  afterwards  the  continuance 
of  settlement,  which  always  occurs,  iei/1  mate  it  appear  lo  sag 
still  more;  a  ceiling  lo  a  portico,  sinking  or  ciackcd  by  the 
shrinkage  if  limber,  has  always  a  very  mean  appearance. 

4656.  To  lay  (lie  gutters  of  llie  portico  with  l{  in.  yellow 
deal  boards,  listed  five  from  sap-woo<I,  willi  I'liirenl  not  less  than 
I J  in.  to  every  10  feel,  and  with  2)-iu.  drips  (if  any  be  requisite') 
upon  bearers  of  1  4-in.  yellow  deal  securely  tixed. 


PLASTERER. 

4657.  To  execute  to  the  whole  of  [he  portico,  a  ceiling  wilh 
the  beams,  pane  led- work,  mouldings,  enrichments,  and  decora- 
tions, according-  lo  the  drawing!!,  unil  consisting  of  the  very  best 
Dorking  stone-lime  stucco,  flouted  uijoii  strong  English  heart  of 
oak  I nt 1 1 _s  fixed  wirli  slrutig  topper  nails. 

4fijfi.  To  letnt  i»  Imitation  of  the  Colour  of  the  stone-work 

of  the  portico,  the  whole  of  the  uliisti.TerV  m  i.irk  of  I  he  ceding  and 
of  its  appertennnces. 

4639.  Sometimes  flu  e,  iling  -fa  porti-o  has  a  finishing  of 
oil  mastic  over  tin  bun  plaster,  but  little  faith  can  be  placed  in 
tne  duration  of  this  t  ml  mastic  receiccs  workmanship  perliaps 
more  beautifully  thnn  men  ether  dcteriptiioi  if  plaster,  but  a  few 
years  prove  that  the  bleaching  process  proceeds  till  all  the  od 
has  left  the  substance  of  the  work,  and  it  returns  to  its  originat 
detached  pat  tit  ' 
goes  forward  w 

4b'60.  Before  the  author  observed  this  to  be  the  case,  he 

preferred  oit-nmslic  to  all  other  des,  riptions  of  stucco. 


PLUMBER. 

4(101.  To  lay  the  roof  (or  Art  at  the  case  may  be)  of  (he  por- 
tico with  rail-tend  weight  Cull  H  lbs.  lo  (lie  1'uot  superficial,  iiiih 
rolled  joints  not  more  than  i  ft.  :l  ins.  apart  (if  the  rolls  of  the  lead- 
work  are  intended  to  combine  with  nod  to  tint  any  ornaments  af  II 
jmrli.i,.  the  widths  if  the  sheets  if  lead  matt  be  made  nci-iTding/} 


PART] 
■   lb*   nmitv  of  ike  pa 


4ii63.  To  lay  the  putt  on  of  the  portico  with  8  lb.  nlW 
turned  up  (i  In*-  not  the  brick-work  and  Mona-vork,  tad  —m. 


tie  mire  a*  tie  rovfi,  tiejUttrr.) 

4664.  To  out  ow  lb*  edjrw  of  ifce  {ratters  f  «W  /*■!  if  vl 
llwhiiipi   or  (■  lb.   millod-Inad  7  in*,  stld*   Inurit   into   the 

4'ift5,  If  the.  water  from  the  roof  of  the  jiorlrco  canni 
leniently  be  ili-charped  in  any  other  manner,  a  separate  pipe  l<* 
two  Of  more  pipea)  must  be  carried  from  the  roof  of  the  portiM 
itaajf ;  aiich  pipe*  should  be  made  of  lead  wcid't  8  or  ID  Ink,  M 
the.  foot  supcrticutl,  and  some  times,  if  they  would  »<h< 
on  ill  effect,  they  arc  made  square,  are  Id  ilnsh  Into  the  wall,  u4 
arc  painted  stone  colour.     Iron   pipes   should  never  be  apnW 


against  it  ohm  biiildingt,  as  tbey 
k  mean  app««rauee  :  morei 
often  hurst  Ironi  (nidation. 


stain  tin'  work,  and 
pipe*,  if  cemented  together, 


CHAPTER  XUX. 


AacKirECTcaE. 
(  If  the  tlnrrtylum  be  intended  for  a  window  the  proper  word  wiur  i 

ll    ,;ii-llll!l.,!'/t/.    j 

44106.  To  pot  to  llie  door  (or  leimhw  in  the  cose  nuto  be) 
strip  (or  till)  i>f  one  single  piece  of  the  best  solid  Portland  sloe 
(or  olJier  ilenrrifitsin  nfilone,  a>  the  caic  may  be)  scantling  —  ft.  - 
inn.  by  — ft,  —  ins.  worked  according  to  the  drawing*,  and  en 
bedded  nt  each  end  thi'rcnf  upon  iv  piece  of  o  lb.  millcd-lead,  ,u; 
left  so  as  to  hantr  freely  in  the  centre  thereof  without  touchin 
llie  work  beneath. 

4667.  (  The  till  ifjbr  a  window  must  be  throated,  ami 

l/tt-rc  lie  ant/  /niiil-nnhi  ,.■/'  n-nrtiuiiii.ihi/i  upon  it,  it  should  I 
itatrd,  and  reference  should  be  made  I"  the  drawings.  J 

4669.  To  construct  the  architrave  round  the  (doorway)  of 
the  best  solid  Portland  stone  (or  of'  granite  or  other  stone,  ai  tin 
case  mai/  be)  scantling  —  ft.  —  ins.  by  —  ft.  —  ins.  The  lintel 
thereof  is  to  be  in  one  [tiece  of  stone,  and  the  jambs  are  to  be 
each  in  one  piece  of  stone  ;  llie  it  hole  of  the  architrave  is  to  be 
hack-rehatcd  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  and  is  to  have  in  each 
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horizontal  joint  thereof  two  copper  plugs,  each  £  in.  square  and  2 
ins.  long. 

4669.  ( If  the  doorway  or  window  be  very  large,  the  jambs 
of  the  architrave  must  be  in  several  pieces  ;  in  this  case  it  will  be 
better  to  cut  the  pieces  of  stone  of  no  very  great  length  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk,  and  to  make  each  alternate  stone  wider  on  the 

face  than  the  others,  so  that  the  stone  shall  bond  into  the  wall 
to  which  it  is  adjoined :  but  if  the  architrave  be  set  in  brick- 
work, this  extra  width  must  be  worked  away  in  front,  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  the  brick  facing  extending  quite  up  to  the 
mouldings  of  the  architrave,  in  order  to  avoid  the  uncouth 
appearance  which  the  work  would  otherwise  have. 

4670.  If  the  work  be  of  importance,  it  will  be  much  the 
best  to  adopt  a  fine  granite  architrave,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  duration  and  strength  of  that  description  of  material. 

4671.  Note  also,  that  the  work  will  appear  more  neat, 
when  the  architrave  is  set  in  brick-work,  if  the  outer  edge  of  the 
architrave  be  rebated  away  behind  the  moulding  about  half  an 
inch,  in  order  to  conceal  the  perpendicular  joint  between  the 
brick-work  and  the  stone-work. 

?riexe  (if  any).  4672.  To  put  over  the  architrave  of  the  (doorway)  a  frieze 

of  one  single  piece  of  Portland  stone  (or  other  stone  as  the  case  may 
be)  in  height  —  ft.  —  ins.,  and  in  thickness  6  ins.  (or  of  such  other 
thickness  as  the  case  may  require)  set  upon  two  pieces  of  6  lb. 
milled-lead  each  6  ins.  square,  so  as  to  let  the  centre  of  the  stone 
hang  freely,  and  thereby  not  be  subject  to  fracture  by  settlement 
of  the  building. 

ornice  a/  any).  4673.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute  according  to  the 

working-drawings,  the  cornice  over  the  doorway  of  one  single 
piece  (unless  impossible  from  the  length  of  it)  of  the  best  Portland 
stone  (or  other  stone  as  the  case  may  be)  scantling  —  ft.  —  ins.  by 
—  ft.  —  ins. 

4674.  The  cornice  is  to  be  tailed  into  the  wall  in  such  manner 
as  that  no  weight  whatever  may  be  cast  either  upon  the  frieze  or  the 
lintel  of  the  architrave,  except  at  the  ends  of  it  over  the  jambs. 

4675.  ( Behind  the  brick  or  stone  facing  above  the  door- 
way, there  should  be  a  strong  concealed  arch,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  architrave  lintel  frieze  and  cornice  from  all  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  qft/ie  wall ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  stone- 
work, however  thick  or  however  strong  in  nature  or  substance, 
will  assuredly  sooner  or  later  break  with  the  weight,  or  with  the 
least  settlement  of  the  building.  J 

onsoles  (if  amy.)  4676.  To  provide  and  fix  at  the  sides  of  the  (doorway)  a 
pair  of  consoles  of  Portland  stone  (or  other  stone  as  the  case  may 
be)  carved  according  to  the  working-drawings. 

Drlehmentf.  4677.    ( If  the  architrave,  frieze,  or  cornice,  have  any 

enrichments,  a  clause  to  that  effect  must  be  inserted,  for  which 
see  $  4642.) 

5  c— 745 


CHAPTER  L. 

SrtuniATiosi  for  m  AwHiYotT  »'  *to«  to  «a  Aperture. 

4ri7K  To  construct  according  to  the  working-drawing*,  the 
archboit  of  the  be*  Portland  stone  (or  of  tarh   other  d&crjtm 
tfttome  of  may  be  Mended)  of  clear  scantling  when  worked 
It,  im.  by  ft-  ins.  with  joints  only  in  the  situatioat 

shown  by  the  blue  line*  upon  the  drawings,  and  with  ■  plate  >4 
6  lb.  miliwd-lead  in  erery  joint  (the  lower  joints  or  beds  included), 
«*ch  plate  of  lead  being  of  the  whole  superficial  sue  of  the  ■» 
(ion  of  the  arcfiivolt,  except  that  all  round  it  is  not  to  extend 
within  one  inch  of  the  outer  euV'v*  of  the  .- tone- work,  and  all  the 
open  parts  of  the  jambs  are  to  be  pointed  with  mortar  immediate!) 
licforo  the  work  is  finished. 

4679.  ( If  the  arcAteoll  have  any  carved-uwrt  ujxm  it.  t 
proper  cbtiur  to  that  effrel  "ml  fie  mierled  either  here  r 
amonx  the  general  direction!  for  earwig 
richmenlt.     &w$464S.) 


CHAPTER  LI. 


*-«.,-  (See  §  4666.) 


n  4680.  To  construct  of  the  best  solid  Portland  stone  (or  afmck 

other  deicnption  of  atone  at  may  be  attended)  the  side  attached 
column'!  (or  pilatiert,  at  tAe  cafe  may  he,)  according  to  the  work- 
ing-drawings (the  scantling  of  the  ihme  thouid  be  tinted,  and  if  the 
wort  be  large,  the  ttonet  may  be  alternately  bonded  into  the  brkt- 
m*,  aw  detcribed  at  $  4614.) 

4681.  To  provide,  work,  fix,  and  execute  of  the  best  Port- 
harfl  i*"~  (or  other  ttone,  at  the  cote  may  be,)  according  to  the 
*»wWs>  two  isolated  columns  (or  iquare  pUattert,  at  the  cote  may 
ir)  with  their  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals  each  in  one  single  stone, 
i  II  afMaw  happent  that  the  column*  in  I'alladian  window*  are  a 
amy  m  to  reepare  their  ihaftt  to  be  made  of  levcral piecet  of  ttone.) 

MKL  To  construct  ami  fix  according  to  the  working-drnw- 
tU*.  Vht  «Mabltttire  over  the  columns  and  pilasters  (if  any)  of  the 
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window,  of  solid  Portland  stone  (or  of  such  other  stone  as  may  be 
intended)  wrought  with  internal  and  external  mouldings  and  faces. 

ehi volt.  (For  this  see  §§4678  and  4498.) 

Sometimes  Palladian  windows  have  larger  external  arches 
spanning  from  one  extreme  pilaster  or  column  to  the  other : 
this,  when  well  managed,  renders  the  windows  very  handsome, 
and  is  excellent  in  construction,  as  the  detached  columns  or 
pilasters  are  thereby  relieved  from  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  wall.  The  Bank  of  England  has  very  elegant  exam- 
ples of  this. 

Sometimes  Palladian  windows  have  two  sets  of  columns, 
pilasters,  SfC.  attached  together  with  the  glazing  between  them, 
so  that  there  appears  within  the  building  a  perfect  colonnade, 
4$*c,  and  the  same  without.  TTiis  has  a  most  beautifitl  appear- 
ance. If  this  be  executed,  the  specification  should  contain  a 
description  accordingly. 

For  Palladio's  own  windows  of  this  kind,  see  his 
Architecture,  and  also  Arimdalc's  "  Select  Specimens  of  the 
Edifices  of  Palladia."     London,  a.  d.  ia*J2. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Specification  for  the  construction  of  a  Gothic  Window. 

MASON.    (See}  777.) 

4643.  To  construct  the  window  according  to  the  drawings, 
with  sill,  jambs,  mull  ions,  tracery  (if  any)  arch,  label-moulding,  and 
decorations  entirely  of  stone,  the  sill         ft.  ins. 

high,        ft.        ins.  wide,  and        ft.        ins.  long. 

Jambs  in  courses '        ft.         ins.  high,         ft.         ins.  wide, 
and  bonded  into  the  masonry  (or  brick-work,  as  the  case  may  be,) 
of  the  walling  in  blocks  alternately,         ft.        ins.  long  and 
ft.        ins.  long. 

Principal  mullions  (if  any)         ft.        ins.  by  ins. 

Secondary  mullions  (if  any)         ft.         ins.  by         ins.,  and 

Minor  mullions        ins.  by        ins. 

Moulded  and  embattled  transoms  with  foliated  arches  beneath 
them  (if  any)        ft.  ins.  by  ft.  ins. 

Principal  arch  with  the  label-moulding  cut  thereon,  scantling 
when  finished  ft.  ins.  by  ft.  ins.,  and  foliated 

tracery  cut  and  carved  out  of  the  solid  stone  with  joints  in  the 
situations  shown  by  the  drawings. 

4684.  All  the  horizontal  joints  in  the  jambs  and  mullhn*, 
and  all  the  arch-joints  in  the  window-head,  are  to  be  set  with 
plates  of  A  lb.  mUled-lead  therein  (<r  '  or  6  lbs.  to  the 

foot  superficial  may  be  used  in  larf  plate  of  lead 

5c2 


mmd  transoms  are  to  be  plugged  with  lead. 

4685.  If  At  mrKjomb  of  Ha  Awn  ami  prmemni 
•rot  be  alto  plugged  urn*  lead,  the  stones  will  be  lets  hmiir  u 
umie  upon  each  other.     (See  $  S87.) 

4686.  /i  «*nrfoK>»  wMot  ore  fas  motr  fa  fajer  /*nr  ■* 

it  dm  M  of  stone,  it  mill  be  well  to  lay  under  eat*  ml 

>Mlf  >»m  rmmqg  Mb  tie  bmUimg  and  £m  Me  walls. 


4687.  TV  mt 
tatting  ridt  tracery,  laic  care  Hat  the  jambs  und  eetermi 
trek  are  first  completed,  and  allowed  to  subside  arijUM 
Ultimate  bearing  mud  Hate  of  ml,  after  which  the  mumnm 
«nrf  tracery  should  be  imerted  ;  for  if  they  be  preaouilfm- 
Tried,  the  arch  and  jamb*  tn  settling  trill  bear  upon  the  mi- 
Mont,  and  will  sometimes  rum  them.  H'ant  of'  inch  rare  In 
produced  that  effect  in  many  auewut  eswmples.  although  anaert 
Gothic  windows  are  m  general  ertremeif  u^  ctmstrueird.  TV 
mul/iont  and  tracery  ihould  always  be  contidrred  chirfij  v 
ornamental  supports  for  the  glazing ;  and  eeenin  the  low  claii  of 
expiring  Gothic  windows  with  fiat  bead*,  the  stone  windntc- 
linttii  thould  always  be  relieved  by  circumscrUiing  archei  fr- 
iending wholly  or  partially  through  the  brick-work ;  and  til 
tame  pre  caution  ihould  be  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  aneinl 
window!  confuting  of  three  or  mure  lancet  windows  divided  by 
slender  shafts,  an  at  the  Temple-church,  London,  the  Ltuty 
Chapel  Soutkurark,  Sa/iibury  Cathedral,  Stc. 

4686.  In  modern  English  maionry  (which  hat  become 
n  Mil  edifices  a  mere  shadow)  it  it  customary  to  omit  inter- 
nal unndoufjnnibi  and  arches  ofttone;  but  this  practice, 
which  savours  of  sordid  meannea,  ihould  be  deprecated.  Fro* 
the  crroneont  modern  idea  of  only  present  necessary  ttabUily, 
has  resulted  the  almoit  universally  rapid  decay  and  dilnpkte- 
Ham  of  our  modern  buildingi,  both  public  and  private :  the) 
tvrm  almost  one  uninterrupted  history  of  doing  and  undoing,  of 
.vnstruction,  destruction,  and  re-construction,  while  we  hsrr 
thtNuamls  of  alliances  of  ancient  buHdntgs,  which,  hanng  ire* 
luring  the  last  three  or  Jour  hundred  years  in  a  ttate  of  decay. 
We  yet  turvived  several  generations  of  modern  buildingi,  W 
srr  urt  more  sound  than  their  modern  competitors  erer  irerr. 


afffi,  TVt  |>ut   to   the  window,  ax  shown  by  the  drawing-, 

,f-  )„     *  wrought-iron  each  J-in.  square,  and  a  wrought-iron 

__Jl  a/ltk  »mWr  hi-r  bjnya  --■'  fintaninf r'"*°    ("* 
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4690.  If  saddle-bars  be  made  of  cast-iron,  they  will  cor- 
rode less,  but  will  be  more  subject  than  wrought-iron  to  frac- 
ture from  settlement  of  the  building. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

PKcincATioNybr  the  construction  of  an  Oriel-Window  or  Bay- Window. 

MASON. 


4691.  To  construct  entirely  of  solid  stone,  the  frame-work, 
mullions,  tracery,  transoms  (if  any),  dado,  sill,  cornice,  battlements 
(if  any),  paneled-work  (if  any),  mouldings,  and  other  work,  deco- 
rations and  appertenances,  of  the  intended  oriel-window  according 
to  the  drawings,  and  the  several  dimensions  figured  thereon.  The 
whole  of  the  vertical  joints  in  the  stone-work  are  to  be  run  with 
lead  ;  all  the  projecting  mouldings  and  exposed  upper  surfaces 
having  proper  water-joints  channeled  and  run  with  lead. 

4692.  If  the  roof  be  flat  and  concealed  behind  a  battle- 
ment, or  a  crown-work  of  Tudor-flowers,  it  may  be  of  stone 
projecting  over  to  form  the  cornice  of  the  oriel,  with  gargoyles 
or  pipes  to  discharge  the  water  from  it.  But  if  there  be  no 
such  stone  roof  it  will  be  well  to  confine  the  head  of  the 
oriel  from  spreading  out  wider,  by  placing  above  the  upper 
cornice  a  chain-rod  or  bar  of  copper,  well  secured  at  the  ends 
of  it  into  the  main  wall.    (See  portico,  §§  4618  and  4641 J 

4693.  If  the  oriel  be  covered  with  water-tables  qfstone,no 
other  roof  will  be  required  unless  the  architect  shall  deem  it 
well  to  lay  under  the  stone-covering  sheets  of  lead  to  prevent 
any  damp  from  filtering  through  the  stone-covering. 

4694.  If  the  oriel  project  before  the  face  of  the  wall 
below  it,  the  corbeilled-work  supporting  the  oriel  should  be 
entirely  of  solid  stone,  tailed  or  bonded  into  the  wall  suf- 
ficient for  preventing  the  weight  of  the  oriel  from  causing  the 
wall  to  settle  down  ;  and  a  strong  arch  of  either  brick  or 
stone  should  be  turned  in  the  wall  over  the  oriel. 

4695.  It  is  in  vain  to  erect  a  pendent  oriel  except  upon  a 
firm  corbeiUing  of  stone-work ;  if  the  employer  does  not 
possess  means  or  spirit  to  execute  substantially  this  and  other 
descriptions  of  beautiful  appendages  to  buildings,  they  had 
better  be  omitted  altogether ;  and  a  good  and  conscientious 
architect  will  not  content  himself  with  merely  designing  the 
shape  of  his  works  beautifully,  but  will  be  chagrined  if  they 
are  not  constructed  well  and  durably. 

9 
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4o!16,   f  If  the  dimensions  o/  the  oriel  reamer  a 
cuntal yiinU  in  the  multiont,  puce*  qf  nilltdlmi* 

laidin  them,  the  tame  a*  in  columns  ,-   each  hariianltljna 
the  masonry  shouUi  ills"  ktax  tiro  plugt  of  tapper,  i 


4897.  To   provide  and  fix  in  the  Hone  frame-work  d 
uriel- window   No.  tiers  or  wrought-iron   saddle-ban  j 

•Hjimre,  tinned  at  the  ends  thereof ;  and  No.  canrmcM 

wrouglit-iron  according  to  the  drawings,  with  saddle-lars  ha 
niul  liisteninKS  complete. 

4008.  (If  it  be  intended  that  the  oriel shall  bt  fh 
u-ilh  pliite-glass,  the  iron  saddle-bars  v:iH  be  best  omittd 
iinyj'ttn*  be  needed  in  the  plate-glast.  the  same  era  if 
mnilr  in  rebated  fillet*  nf  copper,  end  squares  of  pla'r-f 
eon  bejramnl  in  co/ijier  to  tineas  casements. ) 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SfeciriCATtONybr  an  Artificial  Foundation  gfCoNcnETE-woai. 
(See  ^  2891.  4419.) 

wet  for  a  4C99.  To  embank  up  all  the  internal  ditches  water-ci 

n  tUusHtn,  pju  pontjg  and  eicavations  within  upon  or  over  the  site  of  t 
tdifnoi  tended  establishment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outer  or  bou 
'**•>  ditches  front  draining  themselves  upon  any  part  of  the  said  i 

4700.  To  pump  away,  draw  off,  bale  out,  and  remove  1 
water  from  the  internal  ditches  watercourses  pits  pond 
excavations  of  every  kind  within  upon  or  over  every  part 
site  of  the  intended  establish ment ;  and  to  remove  from  the 
of  the  same  all  the  mud,  slitne,  old  piles,  planking,  and 
wood-work,  and  to  leave  tbe  whole  thereof  thoroughly  cli 
from  all  filth,  and  with  their  sides  bottoms  and  cmbanbme 
sound  as  the  general  nature  of  the  ground  forming  the  site 
intended  establishment  will  admit  of. 

4701.  To  perform  all  digging,  ground-work,  cartag 
labour,  requisite  in  order  to  form  the  artificial  foundation  f 
intended  buildings,  and  to  render  the  platform  of  the  who 
as  hard  and  as  well  consolidated  as  possible. 

4702.  To  form  a  continuous  lav^rorbecl  of  i-oncrete-w< 
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a  foundation  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  depth  for  the  intended  buildings,  to 
the  extent  shown  in  the  plan  by  tcints  of  yellow  hatched  over 
with  diagonal  lines. 

4703.  The  concrete-work  is  to  be  formed  in  the  proportion 
of  six  parts  by  admeasurement  of  clean  Thames  stone  ballast, 
unscreened,  and  with  rough  and  fine  intermixed,  and  one  part  by 
admeasurement  of  the  very  best  fresh  burnt  Dorking  stone-lime 
(or  other  stone-lime  as  the  case  may  be)  beaten  to  fine  powder 
on  the  premises  without  being  slaked. 

4704.  The  ballast  and  lime  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
each  other  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  lime  being  slaked 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  the  moment  of  admixture ;  suffi- 
cient scaffolding  is  to  be  provided  and  erected  by  the  contractor, 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  concrete-work  are  to  be  from  thence 
thrown  down  a  depth  of  not  less  than  10ft.  into  the  bed  of  the 
work,  so  as  to  be  the  better  consolidated  in  the  intended  layer 
of  the  foundation. 

4705.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  the  artificial  foundation  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  very  best  manner,  the  ballast  and  lime  being 
each  of  the  very  best  duality,  and  the  workmanship  thereof  being 
done  in  the  most  careful  and  judicious  manner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect,  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

(See  note  No.  10.) 


END  OF  PART  II. 


4706.  As  it  frequently happen?  thiit  persons  cannot  lake  down,  alter,  or re-ereet 
eir  buildings  without  iIjci-.I.v  endangering  or  atleetin::  some  adjoining  buildings 
id  property,  and  as  the  proprietors  of  such  adjoining  luiildings  and  property 
imetimes  assert  that  no  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  lies  upon  them  lo  take 
ire  of  their  buildings  and  property,  it  is  well  to  give  timely  notice  lo  nil  parties 
incerned  in  aucta  adjoining  buildings  and  properly  of  no  intention  to  take  down, 
tor,  or  re-erect  any  building.  Indeed,  the  giving  of  such  notice  is  but  just, 
asonable,  and  courteous,  iltbongh  it  doe*  not  rippem-  to  Ijc  legally  required,  for 

the  case  of  Chadwick  v.  Trowrr  and  others,  argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
id  reported  in  Bingham's  new  casks,  vol.  vi.  page  1,  it  was  held,  that  the  mere 
rcunittancc  of  jiixta-potihan  docs  not  render  it  necessary  for  a  person  who  pulls 
•tan  hii  wall  tu  give  imtii-i-  tf  f>i.<  nitration  to  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  wail.  Nor, 
he  be  ignorant  of  the  ciitlencc  of  the  adjoining  wall, — at  where  it  it  under  ground, 

he  bound  lo  utc  extraordinary  raulion  in  putting  down   hit  own  ;  and    Parke.    1 
id,  ■■  The  duty  of  giving  notice  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  one  of  thoM  duiio-) 
of   im  per  led    utilisation   which   are   not   enforced   by   the   law;"   "H 
think  it  is  impossible  to  say  that   under  such  circumstances,  the  law  i 
tipon  a  party  anv  duty  to   nivc  his  neighbour  notice." — See   the  sami 
I  iii.  p.  334. 

The  expense  of  stioriiifr  up  to  adjoining  premises  may  be  recovered 
uty-walU  are  rebuilt  within  the  limits  of  the  Huih ling-act  (B.  a.  $  41.),  hot  as 
iosc  who  have  the  work  performed  may,  from  the  poverty  or  inability  of  the 
[joining  parties,  fear  the  loss  of  an  outlay  for  shoring,  it  only  become  a  question 
itb  them  whether  they  are  bound  to  perforin  shoring  under  such  circumstances. 

4707.  The  following  form  of  notice  to  person*  interested  in  adjoining  prc- 
ises  is  suggested  ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  one  copy  thereof  be  served  at  tho 
sidence  of  each  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  ownership  and  tenure  of 
e  adjoining  premises  in  question. 


•  alto 
ffhere 


,  of  Noli 


Take  r 


eatvtifbc.c. 


jtice,  it  being  my  (or  our)  intention,  on  or  about  the 

next,  to  take  down  my  (or  our)  house  (or  other  building,  a 

r  which  I  or  we  now  occupy),  situate  ami  being  No. 

'o   remove   certain  portions   thereof,  at  the  ease  may  be.  and  here  ( 

the particlT',  mating  them  ax  general  and  inctutwe  at  posrible),  I  (or  we)  hen 

camion  and  VT"  you  unit  every  ot'you  to  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary 

for  the  support 'd  maintenance  or  your  premises,  and  of  all  walls,  fotiudnliowi, 
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floon,  roofs,  chimneys,  vanlrs,  icllars,  and  other  parts  and  appcrtenances  thereof, 
whether  by  shut  -iiig  up  vr  otherwise,  as  you  and  every  of  you  may  deem  fit ;  and 
1  (or  uv)  hereby  givi;  you  notice,  that  I  (or  ur)  will  not  be  liable  for  any  damage 
which  your  building  and  premises,  or  any  parts  thereof,  or  any  goods,  vim, 
chattels,  or  things  whatsoever  therein,  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  tie  re- 
moval of  any  of  the  materials  of  my  (or  our)  said  prcmL-es  (or  Ike  prmur-t 
anUoi  we  hold  or  occupy)  or  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  any  vault,  party- 
wall,  f tarty-arch,  or  other  thing-  which  will  he  removed  by,  or  in  consequence 
of,  the  taking  down  of  any  nf  the  materials  of  my  (or  our)  said  premises  (or 
premi  m  which  we  hold  or  occupy).      Witness  my  (or  oar)  hand,  this 

To  Mr,  ,  the  Owner  ■) 

—  Mr.  ,  the  Lessor  f  of  the  house 

—  Mr.  ,  the  Tenant  /  or  premise*. 

—  Mr.  ,  the  Agent    / 

Arid  to  ;il I  whomsoever  else  it  may  concern. 
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•17U8.   Form  for  a  Contract. 


,f  in  the  county 

of  ,  builder,  do 

hereby  agree  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 

sterling,  to  perform  for 

of  in  the  county  of 

,  with  the  very  best  and  the  most  ap- 
proved labour  work  m unship  and  new  materials,  all  the  wort* 
mutters  und  things  which  will  be  requisite  to  be  done  in  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  new 

at  in  the 

parish  of  in  the  county 

of  ,  and  to  complete 

the  said  According  to  the  specifi- 

cation  hereto  attached,  and  according  to  the  working-drawing* 
referred  to  by  the  said  specification  and  signed  by  the  said 
,  and  to  render  the  said 
with. the  bniltliii^s  ;iml  iijiprrtonancc*  thereof, 
fit  for  occupation,  and  so  that  no  charge  of  any  kind  may  oris* 
and  become  due  to  me  beyond  the  said  sum  of 

on  account  of  the  performance  of  any  works 
o  the  said 

d  premises  unless  directions  shall  lie  given  for 
>  or  for  some  enlargement  of  the  said  work! 
matters  and  things.  I  DO  HEREBY  FURTHER  AGREE 
to  make  good  at  my  own  expense  all  injury  mid  damage  which 
mBy  occur  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  the  said  works  matters 
and  things  hereby  intended  to  be  dune,  whether  tho  said  injury 
and  damage  may  occur  In  any  part  of  the  buildings  and  premises  of 
at  or  upon  which  the  said  works  matters 
intended  lo  be  done,  or  whether  the  said  injury  und 
i  any  other  buildings  premises  property  or 
hatsoever.  I  DO  ALSO  HEREBY  FUKTtfER 
the  whole  of  the  intended  works  mutters 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  of  the  savl 

,  and  that  \  wu\  cova\>W  We  «Ww 


matters  or  things 

buildings  a 

I  some  alterations 
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(•"■  of  the  Mid  iutetided  works  matters  and  things,  (except  the  1*1 
*       two  coats  of  paint  upon  the  woinl-nurk.  and   uoojpl   the  (Hunting 
colouring  whiting  and  paper-hanging  upon   the  (new)  phutcring, 
iiiid  except  also  , 

by  or  before  the  day  of 

now  next  ensuing,  and  that  I  «iil  completr 
the  whole  of  the  said  intended  works  matters  and  thing*,  of  everj 
kind  during  the  months  of  next. 

»<"-  under  the  penal  sum  of  Bterliiw 

"'  for  each  and  every  day  that  the  said  several  works  mitten  «ii 
things  shall  in  cither  case  remain  incomplete  after  either  of  tnc 
several  times  aforesaid,  to  he  in  case  of  such  default  deducted  ■ 
liquiJiili.il  i|.uii,i_'.>  from  the  aforesaid  sum  of 

I  DO  HEREBY  ALSO  FURTHER  AGREE 

that  I  will  not  in  or  about  the  execution  of  the  said  intended 

*■'     works  matters  and  things,  use  any  unseasoned  or  inferior  aitle- 

u,     rials,  or  any  material'  other  than  such  as  me  intended  by  the  «*• 

i        cifieation   to   be   used.     I  DO  ALSO  HEREBY   FURTHER 

AGREE  in  and  about  the  execution  of  the  said  intended  worti 

°"m  matters  and  things  to  follow  the  direction  of  him  the  aforesoil 

si,      architect,  and  thai  he  the  aforesaid  architect  shall  have  full  po*w 

"^ti%  to  direct  nny  alterations  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  or  ol'niii-ii- 

'[")    ing  the  said  works  matters  and   things,  without   thereby  litiit- 

•'•)     ing  or  impairing  the   force  of  this  agreement,  and  lhat  he  lit 

aforesaid  architect  shall  determine  and  allow  such  extra  time  m 

he  shall  think  just  for  the  performance  of  any  additional  irorh 

■if*    which  he  may  direct  lo  he  done,  and  shall  also  arbitrate  and  Milk 

'  any  difference  of  expense  which  unci  thence  justly  arise,  and  which 

„„_     difference  of  expense  (if  any)  shall  lie  settled  and  determined  «- 

■  on  cording  to  the  schedule  of  prices  hereto  attached,  so  far  as  the  no* 

r'r"     will  apply,  and  all  prices  not  contained  therein  arc  to  be  rcckomd 

]«ii.  after  the  same  rate  of  cost  and  profit  as  those  contained  in  tLo 

"<"■*,  said  schedule,  and  that  in  such  case,  and  in  all  other  cases  relati"* 

■irt»<i to  'h*  **'d  intended  works  mutters  and  thing*,  hereby  agreed  to 

im»»  be  done,  the  decision  of  him  the  aforesaid  architect  shall  be  fa* 

and  conclusive  upon  aud  against  all  the  parties  concerned  ther™'- 

PAYMENT  of  the  cot  isi  deration  for  the  due  performance  of  tk 

works  matters  ami  things  hereby  intended  to  be  done,  and  fct 

any  extra  works  which  may  by  the  aforesaid  architect  be  ordered. 

is  to  he  made  to  me  by  the  -aid 

after  the  following  manner,  that  is  la  a}, 
within /ourtrtfi  dayi  after  1  shall  have  produced  to  him  a  ccrunclt« 
signed  I iy  the  atiire-unl  arcliileet, stating  that  the  caicase-workoflta 
buildings  is  carried  u]i  to  the  height  nl  the  mie-pair  story  thereof, 
and  that  the  timbers  of  the  one-pair  Oooring  thereof  are  bad  uJ 


iO,  Arid  tl>U*£*Jll    Ail 

ic  author  hu  but  *erj 

rc-r^  !■  -j  i.i  nil..*  .■!  r 1 1  .'1  . ■  -  ■  j ■  ■  ■■ 

Ii  hid,  fnctrtd.  --  '— 

■ 


leMlecnenl  of  ■  huslnai 


dim*  n]y  cwidiwi,  l<  mi  mi- if 

-I--.  'iiKofih.  ubUntian  iu  bhiu 


I,  ■.".  -ni.-ii'i  bh  iiiSilrinimi  II 
jf  [rawer.  mllempted  evtiy  1 
"   personal  ubuici  thi 


ihii  ■..  lUlmiMt  in-' -,i.rl: 

I"'.'" l.:-.|i|.H:u.i:.,  ::  n,„V.  I,..    Ill     |  „    „l  uUi  dW»" 

si  man  would  uk  iur  in  hi,..  ,>imi  ii„-  w.,i.')iii£  ill  the  jtcliite.-t  «nd  of  ill  |«rtla  rNKM 
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•hall 

TtlBt 


fixed,  he  the  aforesaid 

That 
within  J'tiurlivn  tliit/a  uflc]  I  -lull  liuvc  produced  In  him  a  like  ccr- 
tificutc  turned  liv  the  aforesaid  architect,  staling  ituit  all  the  ear- 
case-wurk  and  the  roofs  and  gutters  oft  he  buildings  are  complete, 
he  the  aforesaid  shall  pay 

to  mo  the  further  sum  of 

That  within  fourteen  days  after  I  shall  have  produced  to  him  a 
like  certificate  slating  that  all  the  UmM  rata  matters  and 
things  are  completed,  (except  the  Minting  us  aforesaid,  and  except 
the  colouring  whiting  and  paper-hanging  to  the  plastering,  and 
except  also  )  he  the  aforesaid 

shall  pay  to  me  the  further 
sum  of  ,  and  lastly,  that  within  four 

calendar  months  (or  state  such  other  time  as  may  be  agreed  u}mn, 
taking  care  that  not  tfss  than  three  months'  summer  weatlier  may  pats 
uver  live  work  and  jiroce  it)  after  I  shall  have  produced  to  nim  a 
like  certificate  signed  hy  the  nfure.saiil  architect,  elating  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  mutters  and  things  of  every  kind,  hereby  in- 
tended to  he  done,  are  wholly  completed,  he  the  aforesaid 

shall  pay  to  me  the  full  balance  of  the 
monies  to  become  due  to  me  for  the  full  performance  of  the  said 
intended  works  matters  and   things,  subject  however  to  this  espe- 
cial proviso,  that  in  case  any  blemishes  failures  or  imperfections 
.    shall  before  the  payment  of  the  said  final  balance  appear  in  any 
of  the  said  works  matters  and  things  tiereby  intended  to  be  done, 
I   that  I  shall  nevertheless  amend  and  make  good  at  my  own  cost  to 
the  satisfaction  of  him  the  aforesaid  architect,  all  such  blemishes 
>*a*?M(  failures  or  imperfections,  as  though  I   had  never  produced  the 
aforesaid  certificate.     [Provided  always,  that  the  payment  of  such 
oiWotf  balance  so  to  be  left  as  aforesaid,  is  not  to  protect  me,  the  said 
trweAvr*  from  any  liability  that  I  may 

justly  be  subject  to  at  any  time  on  account  of  my  not  having  well 

i,         and  sufficiently  performed  all  that  I  havo  above  contracted  to  do. 
U|  jemi  Provided  also  that  in  caso  I  the  said 

shall  at  any  time  before  the  full  completion  of  the  said  works 

„  matters  and  things,  improperly   delay  the  execution   thereof,  it 

shall  be  competent  to  the  said  architect  on  giving  to  me  fourteen 

^"'"'iToi  d»vs"  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  to  employ  any 

m,    other  person   or   persons   to  complete   the   same,   and   in   that 

"     case   (ill  such  sums  as  shall  have  to  be  paid  to  such  other  (icr- 

",£  son  or  persons  so  completing  the  said  works  matt  era  and  things, 

•t  at  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  me  as  above  inen- 

'        tinned,  and  in  case  such  sum  shall  uot  be  sufficient,  I  hereby  agree 

to  pay  to  ihe  said  any 

,14     deficiency  which  may  thence  arise.l     All  the  spare  old  materials 

"•»■)  which  will  not  be  required  and  allowed  to  be  used  in  ihe  new 

works,  are  to  be  taken  away  by  me  from  the  premises  as  my  own 

property,  with  ihe  exception  of  , 

and  except  also  such  of  ihe  old  wood-work,  as  is  only  of  use  for 

tire-wood,  which  ■  and  which 

fire-wood  I  am  to  deposit  for  the  use  of 

aforesaid  in  one  of  the  out-buiidings  of  the  said  premise,*  (or  m 

such  other  place  as  way  be  agreed  ii/hw).      Witness  my  hand  this 

n  the  year 


u  thousand  eight  hundred  und 


(Signature.) 


APPENDIX  II. 

If  the  contractor  require  the  employer  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment, und  a  regular  den- purl ito  contract   be  not  drawn  up  by  i 

»i)tiril»r,  ttic  t'lllu"  ijil1  wurils  may  be  added  : — 

I  hereby  accept  the,  above  agreement  for  the  pcrformancr 
of  the  works  matters  and  I  Kings  to  be  executed  by        * 

,  and  I  undertake  to  moke  the  payments  md  to 
|H'rfonn  whatever  else  may  be  requisite  on  my  part,  under  lb* 
said  agreement.     Witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

in  the  rear  above  written. 

(Signal  ure.) 
Witness 

The  body  of  the  contract  may  also  very  properly  contain  the 
following  provision  against  the  employment  of  workmen  it  lad- 
work,  which  practice  is  found  to  occasion  neglect  and  abuse  a 
workmanship,  and  constant  insult  to  (he  superintendent  of  it. 

/  DO  HEREBY  ALSO  AGREE  that  I  will  ..-■■;■■■;.-■ 

the  mut  wtirk  In  if/rbiiui)  al  tati-imrt,  m>r  have  am/  vf  lie  ca#i  uwr 
jHTfiirnmt  in  any  maimer  ai  taik-ivori,  under  penally  „f  far/eUmr  <f 
Ike  while  tutl  lad  ca/ue  of  any  inch  wort;  which  may  be  iv  performed. 


APPENDIX  III. 


General  Condition*  which  may  lie  added  to  a  Sjieciftcation. 


4710.  The 


is  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  works  h 
'    st  anil  the  m 


! approved  m 

Icrials  and  labour  of  their  respective  kinds  ;  he  is,  on  dor  the  direc- 
tion of  and  to  the  entire  approbation  'it'  the  architect,  to  provide 
fix  ami  execute  alt  works  which  an1  spiritual  represented  or 
implied  in  or  by  this  specification,  or  in  or  by  the  drawings 
thereby  referred  lo  or  either  of  them,  or  which  may  be  requisite 
for  rendering  every  part  of  the   buildings  works  and  npperte- 

Slete,  and  to  make  good  all  damage  caused  by  the 
.■rent'  without  any  charge  i.>f  any  kind  thence  arising 
and  becoming  due,  except  the  amount  of  the  consideration  of  the 
contract ;  and  the  architect  is  to  have  power  to  order  any  altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  structure  or  of  the  finishing's  thereof  with- 
out vitiating  the  contract,  and  the  Jificrcnce  of  expense  (if  any) 
caused  by  any  such  alteration  so  directed  shall  be  ascertained 
after  the  rate  of  the  schedule  of  prices  hereto  attached  ;  and  if 
such  schedule  he  found  in  any  manner  deficient,  then  the  afore- 
said architect  is  to  calculate  an 'I  determine  ■;  i  n  ■  h  additional  prices 
as  may  he  requisite,  the  same  being  after  the  same  rate  of  cost 
and  profit  as  those  contained  in  the  said  schedule. 

The  contractor  is  to  provide  rods  marked  with  the  d: 
lick-his  and  widths  of  the  several  parts  of  the  buildings,  and  is  U 
make  himself  answerable  for  the  perfect  correctness  of  every  p: 
of  the  works. 


General  CbudMoai  which  may  he  a 


4711.  The  contractor  is  lo  perform  in  the  very  best  manner, 
with  all  proper  labour  and  workman- hip. and  « it  li  all  proper  materials 
of  the  very  best  quality,  all  works  whatsoever  which  may  be  requi- 
site for  executing  the  Lmihlinir--  uml  work-  and  their  appcrtenances 
m  every  respect,  according  to  the  drawings  and  design  thereof; 
the  said  contractor  is  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  (Jbr  the 
time  being)  of  and  to  his  satisfaction  lo 


ilfmmjf  (*-.«■ 

in  M*  «■*««/«     ' 
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provide  fix  and  execute  all  works  which  are  mentioued  in  $m 
S|>t-cihV:iliim,  also  till  works  which  are  shown  by  any  of  the  draw- 
inns,  and  nl-'i  all  mirk-  which  tuny  >»■  rvasonnUv  implied  liy  such 
*I>eciticatioii  and  drawings,  or  either  of  them,  ami  which  "ill  1* 
■  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  "  hole  thereof  united  and  Hni-lmi 
with  each  othcri  so  that  the  whole  of  the  premises  of  the  inteinltil 
with  their  buildings  works  fitu'wrs 
iirid  apjierti'iiaiu'Oi  of  n  ere  kind,  may  be  fit  for  the  immediate  uw 


,    then 


■una 

of  money  beyond  the  amo 
msy  become  due,  unless 


o  that  m 
t  of  the  consideration  of  the 
n  order  in  writing  be  made  for 


o  be  fully  understood  by  the  cos- 
tractor  that  the  architect  (far  the  time  bang)  of 
shall  have  power  to  'iireet  any  deviation  in  the  manner  of  carrvisr 
on,  or  of  finishing  the  work*  of  the  ,  without 

therein'  vitiating  the  contract  for  the  works,  and  the  said  cos- 
tractor  is  finally  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  premises  and  the 
buildings  and  their   iipperte  nances  of  the  whole  of  tbe  intended 
,  in  all  respects  perfect. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  I,  PART  I„  CHAP.  29,  $  292. 

Portland  Stone. 

4712.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  present  age,  research  should  be  termi- 
nated by  a  comparatively  profitless  con  elusion.  About  three  years  ago  the  author 
projected  a  tour  to  our  principal  quarries,  and  performed  a  small  portion  of  this 
tour :  the  necessity  for  this  has  been  in  a  considerable  decree  superseded  by  the 
Government  undertaking  of  the  year  )Hi)8,  bv  Messrs.  Barry,  De  la  Beche,  W. 
Smith,  and  C.  H.  Smith  i  but  the  deductions  from  the  collection  of  so  valuable 
a  body  of  information,  are  of  rather  a  fearful  nature.  From  the  first  coming  into 
repute  of  the  Portland  quarries,  Jones,  Wren,  Hawksraoor,  FUtcroft,  Gibbs,  the 
Dances,  Taylor,  Chambers,  Sonne,  Smirke,  and  other  sterling  English  architects, 
have  in  succession  used  its  beautiful  stone  in  every  good  building,  and  some  of 
them  never  chose  any  other  kind.  In  most  cases,  the  masonry  of  the  oldest 
buildings  by  these  architects,  who  were  always  curious  and  exact  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  recent  modern  edifice  of  inferior 
■tone.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  example  and  success  of  these  chiefest 
men  in  their  profession  would  have  caused  no  slight  pausing  before  entrance 
upo°  the  recommendation  of  an  inferior  material  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  real  cost,  however,  of  Bolsover-moor  stone,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  nothing 
else  can,  do  that  which  good  taste  could  not,  and  save  a  sumptuous  and  magni- 
ficent building-  from  the  infliction  upon  it  of  a  nasty  fullers'  earth  aspect  :  besides 
rustiness  of  colour,  this  materia]  is  fit  only  for  masonry  of  mean  quality  i  the 
thinness  of  its  beds,  which  are  only  from  eight  to  twenty-four  inches,  renders  it 
totally  unfit  for  window-miillions  :  placing  the  stone  on  end,  or  the  mixing  with 
it  for  such  a  purpose  the  product  of  other  quarries,  is  alike  to  bo  deprecated  by 
good  practice  and  by  good  taste.  Let  those  who  wish  to  see  stone  perfect  in 
colour  and  condition,  examine  the  Portland  stone  columns  of  the  porticos  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  in  those  respects  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  Those  who 
having  been  reduced,  bv  bad  times  and  bad  public  judgment,  to  a  sort  of  necessity 
to  sacrifice  goodncas  of  material  for  elaborate  architecture,  visionary  and  quickly 
decaying,  and  who  have  thus  succeeded  under  the  colour  of  economy  Bud  supe- 
rior talent,  in  obtaining  high  station  in  their  profession,  mav  then  cease  to  tamper 
with  good  architecture,  and  may  resolutely  refuse  to  build  with  other  than  the 
best  masonry  :  if  Ihey  use  the  choicest  Portland  stone,  their  work  will  remain, 
and  will  rank  with  those  of  their  justly-celebrated  predecessors.  The  Reform 
Club-house,  now  erecting  in  Pall-mall,  which  will  probably  ootlis-e  its  political 
destination,  is  both  an  instance  of  the  wise  substitution  of  Portland  stone  for 
inferior  material,  and  of  (he  success  of  employing  symmetry,  boldness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  architectural  character. 


NOTE  2,  CHAP.  LI-  PART  I.,  $  440—62  ;  and  CHAP.  LX.,  $  544—50. 

Conttruction  of  new  Quartered-Partitiom,  and  Remedy  of  t!<e  Damage  coined  Ay  the 
failure  of  old  Quartered-  Partitiant. 
4713.  In  the  construction  of  quartered-partitions  which  have  any  burthen  to 
bear,   it  is  best  to  carry  a  tic-plate  over  each  door-way  and  to  fort 
between  that  and  the  next  floor,  and  if  possible  lo  put  also  a  ttton%v« 
5  p.— 7fil 


NOTES. 

roof  immediately  over  each  quart ered-partition  ;  thus  all  dangerous  settlement  in 
the  partitions  may  be  prevented  :  any  one  of  these  trusses  if  constructed  strong 
enough  may  be  made  to  carry  all  the  burthen  of  the  floors  of  a  house,  either 
by  bearing  the  weight  on  its  back  or  by  suspension  to  it  :  if  an  old  house  but 
sunk  in  its  centre  from  the  weieht  of  the  floors  upon  an  ill-constructed  start  nf 
partitions,  it  will  in  general  be  best  to  insert  a  strong  truss  above  the  headi  of 
(he  doors  on  the  two-pair  story. 


.Slack  u/FarMwn*  Mtt  II* 


8.  Strap  nf  wrought -troq  |iwd  omr  lb*  back  0(  th*  upper  [run  do»n  do 
uf  pllllllom  and  under  the  Inner  ]ilal<  "J  Ihf  Mack  of  paiUtimia,  or  through  a  girder  n<tf  the  (Mai 
.1..I1.  bin]  i,..]i,.,1  (tiroufgb  a!  tvtry  intoratclion  old  with  the  I'roai  tliubtn,  idii  iu  hang  up  est  «« 
at  all  poniMr  placet. 

•.  Slmpai  the  liui,  Bob  ■■  ,  i.'Jnou. 

■•- nt-twlta  t*  strewed  thnn|h 

.We  vl  (lie  limber  li  .p.ntnj 
M/romboltlo'-"  - 


NOTES. 

4714.  All  ibe  plates  and  cross-lies  of  such  partitions  should  be  made  (u 
camber  very  considerably,  the  camber  gradually  increasing  as  the  stories  ascend  ; 
and  all  the  floors,  ceiling,  and  door-heads,  should  conform  to  this  comber,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  half  an  inch  ou  the  one-pair  floor,  an  inch  on  the  two-pair 
Boor,  and  an  iuch  and  a  half  on  the  throe-fair  floor,  and  so  in  proportion  ;  if  this 
precaution  be  not  taken,  you  may  he  sure  in  less  than  two  years  to  find  the  floors 
and  ceilings  fall  out  of  level  in  their  centres  as  much,  huth  from  the  shrinkage 
of  the  timber  and  from  the  strain  upon  it  from  burthen.  The  door-arc  Intra  vea 
fined  on  such  partitions  invariably  strain  out  of  square  at  their  angles  more  or 
leas  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  timber,  the  skill  exercised  in  truss, 
ing  the  worV,  and  the  degree  of  burthen  east  on  the  iiartitious  ;  therefore  all  such 
architraves  should  have  their  heads  fixed  nut  of  level  so  ns  to  settle  permanently 
to  a  correct  square  form,  instead  of  being  bed  level  to  settle  permanently  out  of 
square.  In  general,  plates  immediately  above  the  floors  should  be  omitted,  as 
the  more  horizontal  timber  there  is,  the  more  shrinkage  there  will  be,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  settlement ;  and  as  such  plates  mostly  rajuSn  to  be  cut  through 
for  door-ways,  they  are  rarely  of  use  as  ties  to  the  work  :  under  each  end  of 
each  truss  a  templet  of  granite  street -curb  3  or  4  feet  long,  or  some  other 
durable  and  incombustible  fulcrum,  should  be  set  :  these  should  be  strongest 
and  longest  where  the  trusses  net  with  most  energy. 


NOTE  3.  CHAP.  LIL  PART  I.  J  463—470. 

A  Method  of  increasing  the  Magnificence  and  diminishing  the  Material  of  Bridget, 
deduced  front  the  Si/.<tc<n  if  Abutment*  of  Pointed  Architecture. 

4715.  Thk  system  or  abutmksts  developed  by  the  study  of  the  Pinnaclei 
and  Flifmg-butirisiis  tf  Pointed  Architecture,  exhibits  n  means  of  improving  the 
economy  and  beauty  of  modem  bridges. 

It  is  just  mutter  of  regret,  thai  however  successfully  and  ingeniously 
they  may  be  constructed,  the  hiu;c  masses  ol'tln-ir  material*  too  often  present  but 
a  mean  and  vulgar  appearance,  from  beinn  designed  by  men  of  rude  and  unculti- 
vated taste  and  feeling  ;  and  the  kind  of  ornament  in  which  they  do  indulge,  too 
often  degrades  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  cultivated  and  elegant  mind. 
The  part  of  a  modern  English  bridge  which  the  greater  part  of  observers  see, 
y'a.  the  parapets,  being  mostly  of  an  unimposing  and  coarse  fabric,  such  works 
are  passed  without  exciting  wondi-r,  admiration,  or  respect  ;  and  when  the  sides 
of  a  midge  are  defaced  by  a  paltry  and  ill-designed  iron  ruilinir  like  (hot  of  the 
Sooth  wart  bridge,  instead  ol  admiring  the  wonderful  span  of  the  arches  of  the 
structure,  the  mind  is  occupied  in  regretting  the  meanness  and  tastelessncas  of 
that  alone  for  which  the  bridge  was  built,  \\t.  the  rond-way. 

4716.  Suspension-bridges,  though  in  general  mere  make-shifts,  possess,  when 
properly  designed,  in  their  lofty  suspension-lowers,  objects  which  render  them 
grander  and  more  imposing  iu  appearance  to  the  passenger,  than  any  of  our  most 
costly  stone  bridges:  even  the  pedestals  and  candelabra  of  the  new  London 
bridge  shew  the  good  effect  of  a  little  taste,  though  not  accompanied  by  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  dimension. 

4717.  Now  in  our  bridges  there  is  no  sparing  of  expense,  and  their  structure 
ia  in  general  admirable  :  hut  if  it  ran  be  shown,  that  with  the  same  or  with  less 
expense,  as  much  or  more  security  can  be  procured,  with  an  effect  more  imposing 
to  the  passenger,  that  most  be  no  economical  and  beneficial  development. 

47l(*.   In  general  our  bridge?,  when  not  1  mil  t  Wlv.  ecu  \i\^\i  tocVj 


enormous  mutes  of  material  buried  in  the  earth,  to  form  f 
the  endi  of  such  bridge*. 

4719.  Now  if  instead  of  concealing  such  immense  masses  of  expensive,  work, 
but  comparatively  small   abutments  were   made,   but   carried    Em 
entrance  of  the  bridge  in  the  forma  of  lofty  triumphal-arches,  all  mean. 
pearance  would  vanish,  and  the  rising  masses  of  work  acting  as  pinnae 
diverge  the  drift  of  the  arches  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  ground. 

4720.  These  triumphal-arches  should  he  made  with  contra)  ipertui 
the  roadway,  and  side  ones  as  wide  as  the  footway?  ;  the  whole  structure  heiac 

wider  than  lliu  main  body  of  the  bridge  itself,  by  the  substance  of  the  four  pirn 
of  the  arch  :  the  higher  and  grander  these  arches  are  made,  the  smaller  may  hi 
the  abutments. 

47121.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  should  be  added  over  the  piersof  thebridgt; 
for  the  drifts  of  the  arches  mutually  changing  each  other,  descend  unitedly  p«- 
nendicularly  to  the  foundation,  and  any  additional  weight  would  cause  a  positiw 
injury. 


47lfii.  Perhaps  if  these  piers  were  built  of  the  largest  procurable  blocks  of  tlw 
harden!  and  most  durable  granite,  and  were  set  in  a  pitchy  or  bituminous  cement 
bt  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  ordinary  area,  except  in  their  (can- 
•'-■'■•-a,  which  indeed  but  too  often  are  insufficiently  spread. 


NOTE  4,  PART  I..  CHAP.  LXII.,  J  558—69. 

Wrought  Iron  Breiat-tummeri, 

47-J.'S.  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the  author  t>y  chance  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  singular  though  clever  little  work  entitled  "  NaltMh,"  published  in  the  year 
1785,  under  the  assumed  nume  of  "Jose  Mae  Facte,  a  Bricklayer'!  Labourer," 
which  he  hud  read  many  years  before,  but  the  particulars  of  which  he  had  for- 
gotten :  he  deems  no  apology  necessary  for  extracting  from  it  the  following 
quotation  :— 

"  Whenever  the  Legislature  shall  think  projior  to  enforce  the  general  use 
*■  of  this  excellent  contrivance  in  all  future  buildings,  the  present  Building-act 
"  may  be  repealed,  and  be  consigned  to  that  oblninn  it  iiio.-i  justly  merits.  In 
™  any  future  act,  it  would  however  he  essential  that  the  absurd  custom  of 
"  building  upon  breast  aiitpinn-r  front*  ot'  timber-work  should  be  universally  re- 
"  strained,  and  instead  thereof,  wherever  a  similar  mode  of  construction  is 
*■  necessary,  the  superincumbent  wall  should  be  erected  upon  iron  cradles,  bent 
"  into  regular  curves,  which  should  be  secured  at  their  bases,  or  springings,  by 
**  proper  tyes  and  abutments,  and  be  supported  bj  iron  standards,  the  whole  to 
"  be  of  wrought  and  even  faggoted  iron,  but  by  no  means  of  east  iron  -,  the  longer 
"this  regulation  ii  neglected,  the  icreatcr  number  of  useful  and  valuable  lives 
"  axe  in  danger  of  perishing  by  fire,  or  by  the  effects  of  fire,  as  too  many  recent 
"  instances  have  most  deplorably  shewn." — Page  f*5. 


NOTE  5,  Part  I.,  CHAP.  XCV„  J  751. 

Grecian  Symmetry. 

4724.  There  is  a  peculiar  species  of  symmetry  in  the  ratio  of  the  larger  and 
more  minute  parts  of  the  orders  of  Qradan  architecture,  «ith  which  the  author  has 
been  acquainted  about  twelve  years,  although  he  does  not  remember  the  fact  to 
be  noticed  in  any  work  hitherto  published,  and  has  never  beard  the  subject 
mentioned  by  any  one  :  thii  rtmiiilt  in  making  upright  members,  and  project- 
ing member;  vuuaUy  equal  to  each  other,  whatcoer  their  profiles ;  and  though  there 
may  be  many  examples  of  deviation  from  the  rule,  that  it  was  a  governing  rule 
fa  evidenced  by  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  architecture  beuring  its  test, 
whatever  their  forms  and  contours  ;  and  in  those  neciMoaa  wUck  are  univer- 
sally considered  the  most  perfect,  the  rule  is  the  most  exactly  observed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  abacus  and  the  diagonal  breadth  of  the 
echinus  agree  with  each  other  in  the  Athenian  Doric  capitals  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  Propylica,  the  Agora,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  that  of  the  Propylsea 
of  Sunium,  and  in  that  of  the  Propylssa  and  of  the  internal  order  of  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  and  Elousis :  all  these  capi tula  possess  a  pleasing  harmony  of  proportion ; 
bat  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  at  Thoricus,  being  formed  greatly 
in  violation  of  this  classical  rule,  shock  the  eye  :  this  latter  example  was  injudi- 
ciously imitated,  merely  for  novelty,  within  the  church  in  North  Audley-strect, 
London,  where  the  excessive  height  of  the  echinus  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
abacus,  evince  at  a  glance  an  unusual  want  of  symmetry. 

4725.  In  the  entablature  of  the  Parthenon,  the  altitudes  of  the  architrave  and 
frieze,  and  the  diagonal  width  of  the  cornice,  are  all  similar.  In  the  example  of 
(he  Agora,  which  shows  the  falling  oft"  of  later  times,  the  height  of  the  frieze  and 
the  diagonal  of  the  cornice  agree,  but  the  architrave  of  the  order  being  narrower, 
a  want  of  symmetry  is  in  consequence  at  once  proclaimed. 


NOTES. 

47'2(J.  In  the  Ionic  example  of  ihe  small  temple  on  the  river  Hiatus,  if  the  nine 
rule  at  first  appear  not  to  be  so  strictly  observed  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  nutter- 
breadth  or  module  taken  in  the  compasses,  will  be  found  to  fill,  as  in  many  uilwi 
specimens,  within  the  beads  or  other  small  mouldings  separating  the  entablature 
into  its  three  chief  divisions  ;  but  if  the  quirk  under  the  upper  fillet  of  the  archi- 
trave he  taken  at  the  niible  division  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze,  the 
rule  will  be  found  to  he  almost  exactly  observed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  upper  t&fp 
of  a  fillet  in  such  a  situation  is  scarcely  observable,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Doric  order,  where  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  triglyphs  contrast  with  it. 

47-27.  In  the  Corinthian  order,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  made  the  united 
height  of  the  architrave  and  frieze  to  correspond  with  the  diagonal  breadth  of  the 
cornice  ;  and  this  rule  was  not  lost,  even  in  the  Utter  days  of  Greece,  since  it 
is  to  be  oliscrved  in  the  example  of  the  Arch  of  Adrian,  at  Athens  ;  and  the 
governance  of  the  una  rule  is  even  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Arch  of  Titus ; 
the  same  rule  is  observed,  too,  in  the  Ionic  order  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Adrian. 


in  of  pofychruiny,  which,  if  used  in  good 
nines,  could  never  have  extended  beyond  the  deceptive  enrichment  of  mouldings, 
which  parsimony  or  want  of  funds  had  occasioned  to  be  left  plain  at  the  iu-it 
building  of  *  temple,  Mmetkiog  in  the  same  manner  us  a  modern  paper-hanger 
pastes  up  sham  etirirhed  roniires  in  the  plainest  rooms. 


NOTE  6,  PART  1.,  CHAP.  CVll,,  $  869. 

Dctegolinn  a  ttrucltiral  evUfnuu  rl.iiu^uig  Subxlaiict  inln  liurthca. 

*7'29.  Delegation  is  here  intended  as  a  term  for  the  error  in  luiililini;  «/  |r 
/erring  bcami  ur  uthrr  jxirti  oj 'structure*  to  tome  otter  material*  fur  tuppurl.  Hutted 
of  iii]tporhng  their  own  burthen. 

4730.  If  a  beam  support  a  series  of  joists,  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
re.jiiire.l  burthen,  which  Hill  bo  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  joists,  while  the 
strength  of  those  joists  will  support  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

4731.  The  Quantity  of  material  consumed  in  the  girders  of  a  floor,  will  bear 
nil  the  burthen  to  be  supported  except  that  weight  which  will  be  supported  by  ihe 
walls  themselves  .  hence,  if  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  girdera  be  divided  H 
as  to  support  conveniently  the  flooring-boards,  all  the  material  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  in  the  joists,  will  be  saved,  and  an  excess  of  strength  will 
arise  ;  so  that  even  the  quantity  of  the  material  in  [lie  girders  may  be  diminished: 
for  not  only  will  the  burthen  of  the  joists  be  taken  away,  but  the  mil  iiiUa  wdl 
bo  saved  from  all  the  wounding  caused  to  it  by  tenoning  or  otherwiae  fixing 
joists  into  or  upon  girders  which  frequently  destroys  from  oue  fourth  to  one  half 
of  the  strength  of  the  material. 

47:1'.'.  The  arrangement  of  girders  ami  joists  only  becomes  necessary,  when 
too  minute  a  subdivision  of  the  breadth  of  the  timber  into  joists,  would  render  thai 
joists  too  thin  for  practical  purposes,  and  cause  them  to  tremble  laterally,  and  i 
aplit  by  nailing  down  the  flooring-boards. 

4733.  Hence,  the  waste  of  material  consequent  upon  the 
with  long  bearings,  renders  them  proportionately  much  B 
floors  with  short  bearings. 


expensive  than 


4794.  Again,  the  practice  of  placing  the  trusses  of  roofs  tar  apart,  causes  a 
total  waste  of  the  limber  in  the  purlins  which  consequently  become  necessary 
Ibr  the  support  of  the  rafters. 

4735.  If  the  trusses  of  roots  be  made  to  contain  rather  leas  than  half  their 
usual  qtumlity  ul  material,  "-bet  her  liinlicr  or  iron.  Anil  lie  placed  only  5  feet  apart, 
instead  of  10  feet  apart,  such  roots  may  he  made  less  expensive,  lighter,  and 
stiller  -.  liir  by  placing  the  rafters  horizontally,  the  gables  and  trusses  of  the 
building  will  he  tied  firmly  by  every  rafter,  purlin-  and  slulc-battens  "ill  be  wlmlly 
saved,  all  window-heads  and  oilier  weak  parts  of  the  building  will  bo  wholly 
relieved  from  the  weight  and  thrust  of  the  rafters,  and  every  part  of  the  roof 
will  fall  simply  with  its  mere  weight  upon  the  walls  and  supports  of  the  fabric. 
In  such  case  the  rafters  for  the  support  of  Duchess  slating  should  be  3  ins. 
by  1 1  in.,  and  be  placed  8J  ins.  apart ;  and  for  Counted  dating  -2J  ins.  by  1  \  in., 
and  7  ins.  apa-t.  tlms  they  will  suit  properly  the  bond  :  in  other  cases  calculation 
most  be  nw'fv. 'cording  in  the-  distance  of  the  trusses,  and  also  according  to  the 
length  of  th  rotates,  upon  which  the  distance  of  the  rafters  from  each  other,  and 
by  coi  Lsc.  pie  nee  the  weight  which  each  of  them  will  have  to  carry,  will  depend. 

4786.  In  this  case,  do  not  listen  to  the  sophistry  which  any  prejudiced  orun- 
acientitic  builder  may  use  to  convince  you  that  making  trusses  light  will  increase 
their  expense  :  for  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if  you  require  them  to  be  made 
•nrj  heavy  and  unwieldy,  an  extra  price  per  cubic  foot  "ill  1".'  demanded  for  the 
trouble  of  moving  snd  setting  up  such  work. 


NOTE  7,  $  1430. 
Curbcd-Roofi. 

4737.  Curbed  roofs  are  principally  used  in  London,  either  for 
the  fiction  of  inclosing  some  small  addition  to  a  building  wholly 
within  o  roof,  instead  id'  inclosing  sncli  addition  within  walls  of  the 
proper  rate,  or  else  for  containing  a  whole  story  in  such  buildings  as 
would  be  altered  in  rate  by  the  number  oF  their  stories,  or  would 
at  least  require  party-walls  of  ft  higher  rate  ;  but  their  construc- 
tion is  almost  universally  condemned. 

Pieske  Bullet,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
cautious  ami  enlightened  practical  arc  hitects  who  ever  existed,  no 
great  while  after  the  introduction  of  those  abomination  curbed- 
roo/i,  published  the  following  admirable  condemnation  of  them. 

4736.  "  M.  Mansort  n'a  pas  rstt  le  sen!  qui  ait  (ronque  ses  combles,  it  I'excm- 
••  pledeceluv  du  Louvre  :  I'on  peuL  reniaivjuerque  le  tumble  du  (hasteau  de  Chilly 
"  dont  M.  Sleteieau  a  este  I'Architeetc,  est  imssi  de  cette  mnniere,  &  qull  a 
"  mesme  este  fait  avant  celuy  de  Maisons,  II  pent  y  en  avoir  en  d'autres 
"  endroils  qui  n'out  pas  este  reinarquei  ;  mais  ce  que  Ton  pout  croireen  cela,  est 
-  que-  les  Architcctes  n'ont  tronque  les  combles,  que  parce  qu'  estant  fails  par  les 
"  ancieunes  regies  dont  ils  -o  -iTini.-ut.  il*  les  trouviiicnt  trop  hauts,  par  rapport 
"  a  la  hauteur  des  bostimens  sur  lesijuels  ils  estoient  posez." 

"  Nos  anciens  Architeetos  Francois  ne  nous  out  point  donnc  d'autres  regies 
"  certalnes  &  determinees  de  la  hauteur  dont  ils  avoieut  do  eoutume  de  faire  leura 
"  combles,  par  rapport  a  la  largeur  de  leur  bastimens,  que  ce  que  nous  voyons 
"  par  tradition  de  ce  qui  reste  des  anciens  basiimens.  Cem  one  j'ay  remarquez 
"  de  meilleure  Architecture,  out  Milan t  de  hauteur  que  tout  le  bastiment  a  de 
"  largeur  hors  ccuvre  ;  e'est-ii-dira  que  si  le  bastiment  a  sis  toises  de  largeur,  le 
"  comble  doit  avoir  six  toises  de  hauteur  ,  re  qui  est  urie  elevation  excessive.  II 
"j  enl  d'autres  qui  se  sont  plus  moderez  ;  ils  n'ont  docne  de  hauteur  '  ' 
"  combles,  que  le  triangle  equilateral,  dont  les  i 


t  tontn  U  Wi£«™  Av\ 


"  baitiment ;  c'est-ii-ilire  que  prenant  catta  largeur  ils  en  oot  fait  U  losfwa 
"  penchante  ilu  comble.      Valla  u  peu  [>re>  les  regies  genernle*  tlont  lea  orallmn 
"  tie  nu*  anciens  Arehitectes  se  sont  eervia,  &  meme  ceux  de  cr  at 
'•  v  avoir  dea  combles  JWres  proportions  -.  uiais  ceui  que  je  vieiu  de  nanjiK 
"  m'ont  paru  le  plus  en  usage." 

"  La  trop  grande  liButeur  dee  combles  a  cause  encore  un  autre  abu*.  ipu  s 
"  qu'  elant  beoucoup  elevei  l'on  a  voulu  faire  ties  logcniens  au  dedan*.  &  noe 
"  cela  il  a  failu  faire  de«  luearnes  pour  les  eclairer  ;  ces  lueamct  tonl  detaaa  a 
"  animmrei,  que  ran  a  mi  i/u'im  boitimeni  ne  ponvoil  citrc  beau  >»■■«  *i 
"  Iwarnti,  jj-  meme  aulntit  qn'ii  g  ode  croueei  rlaui  chaipie  elaee.fy  aiuu  grancn  c; 
"  c«  eroiieet.  L'on  a  oroe  ces  lucarnes  de  pilnstres,  'le  frontons  de  differeWe 
"  manieres,  avec  beanooup  do  depense  ;  on  lea  faisoit  ordinal  re ment  de  pierrr  » 
"  taille  aux  grands  bastimens  -,  mois  ji  present  on  les  fait  plus  communeaieal  A 
••  charpenterie  reconvene  d'ardoisc  ou  de  plomb,  aux  comb  lea  iji£  «oi 
"  d'ardoiao  :  inais  a  ceux  qui  sont  couverbi  de  tuilie,  on  recouvre  ,j  el 
"  des  lucarnes  de  piastre." 

"■  II  n'y  a  ]iii5  d'apparence  que  ceux  qui  conooissent  la  boon.' 
"  puissent  appruuver  les  lucarnes  :  car  e'est  one  partie  qui  eat  comme  bora  down 
"  &  qui  ne  pout  entror  dans  la  composition  d'un  batiment  sans  on  guler  I'urd* 
■'  miiit,  surtnut  (juiiud  dies  sont  grandes  &  en  nombre  ;  car  outrr  que  (X 
"  ouvrage  est  au  dessus  de  1' entablement,  &  par  consequent  hors  tpuvre,  U  W 
"  contre  la  raison  qu'il  y  ait  des  ouvertures  considerables  dans  la  couvertur*  4'm 
ft  ptnaque  celle  couverture  n'est  faite  que  pour  met  t re  la  miiaui 
"  en  inert,  A  qii'il  ii'  tn  I  ill-  qu'il  n'est   pas   raison  liable  qu'il  y  alt  des  trous  dial  am 

■■  rum  ..ti  iitl\  null'..'  i-i-:i\  qui  doivenl  dooner  de  Pair  A  du  joor  dam  lei  [Mat  ■"■ 
"  que  l'on  amiclle  ceils  de  bceuf,  qui  ne  patent  point  la  figure  di  ■-. 
"  object t>  qu  il  fant  des  lucarnes  pour  monter  les  loins  &  autre*  chores  de  (MB 
"  nature  dani  les  greniers.  l'on  pent  re  pom  Ire  que  l'on  ne  met  point  de  fain  dia 
"  lea  greniers  des  bag ti men*  considerable?!  ;  on  le  met  dans  les  greuiers  do  tar 
"  ttnam  it  basati  ootm.* 

■  Les  lucarnes  ont  encore  attire  un  autre  abus  qui  est  contre  la  ■IxnK 
■'  Architeelure  ;  e'est  que  quand  on  veut  faire  des  logemens  considerabla 
"  dans  lee  combles,  on  se  donne  la  licence  de  couper  les  entablement  au  dro< 
"  dee  lucarnes,  pour  avoir  la  liberte  de  voir  de  haul  en  bas  i  oatta  licm 
"est  une  chose  ridicule,  &  entierement  contre  le  bon   sens:  caa  i/ektaIU* 


"nolT  rains  aucune  bhecbe  far  qoelode.  necesbite  qdk   c«    r<m*i  otu. 
"  c'ist  rousaDov 

"  OUl    PDISBENT    ES 

nu  de  dire,  que  le  dedans  dn 
■stperdre  ces  commoditci,qi* 
■s  lucarnes  pour  les  eclairer.    II  eat  t>ra?  iju 
..  l'on  veut  faire  des  combles  aussi  hauts  comme  les  anciens,  cine  l'on  penfra  it 
-  la  plac*  j  mais  si  on  veut  tnoderer  cette  grandc  hauteur  &  faire  des  combis 
'  .«  plats,  l'on  pourra  retrouvor  ces  logemena  dans  un  etage  en  Alliqur  qut 
-  -  it  fiuro.au  lieu  des  combles  si  eleven.    Si  on  veut  bien  examiner  la  dies' 


de  I'accofltumance   de   voir   des   combles  si  elerez,   l'on  i 

plus  de  bcaute  &   moins  de  depense.     A  1'egard  de  a 

i^  j*.y  deja  fait  voir  que  lea  bastimens  des  anciens  Grera,  qui  sont  ecus  qot 

*  .-¥'   Mtrfrvtlonne  I' Architecture,   n'avoient  des  toils   que  de  la   hauteur  do 

M I  M  que  l'on  pratique  encore  par  toute  I'ltalto  oil  sont  les  plus  beam 

,iiii,  ■„      Pour  In  depense,  si  Ton  veut  examiner  ee  que  coiite  un  grain! 

■  th  >'n  1~'~~  comble  plat,  soil  en  charpenterie,  en  couverture.cn  lucan**, 

.  ti,lrri.  A  ea  eihaussemens  sous  le  pied  des  chevrons  ;  je  ro'assure  que  Ton 

_„_  ,Jrt  mTrf  plus  de  depense  que  d'elever  tin  petit  <*lage  quarre.i  ouln 


He  dcpense  I'oi 


NOTES. 

r  incounnoditc  ia  rampant  del  jambes  de  forces  A  des 
es  lea  com  Hindu  i'/  lies  Inyemcns  on  galelas,  &  par 
is  eel*  ces  niesuies  lugemena  uront  furl  broking  en  Este,  a  came  que  le 
raffle  beaucoup  1'ardoise  &  la  luille,  fir  fort-froids  en  hjver  par  des 
-  rmisons  contraires." 

4739.  Added  to  the  natural  ugliness  and  imperfections  of  curbed-roofs,  those  of 
i  are  generally  made  still  more  faulty  by  the  plates  of  them  being  cast  offthe 
i  as  lo  rest  upon  and  to  bend   the  joists  of  the  attic  flooring  upon  which 


NOTE  8,  PART  I.,  CHAP.  XIX.,  $$  2349.  2354. 

Moulded  Uriel;'. 
4740.  The  legal  fetters  upon  making  bricks  of  various  forms,  having  been  re- 
hired by  the  new  act  of  the  '2nd  and  3rd  Vict.  cap.  24,  which  imposes  a  duty  of 
r.  I  Orf.  per  thousand  upon  lirii  ks.  each  containing,  before  being  bum t,  not  more  than 
K)  cubic  inches,  and  10j.  per  thousand  if  of  larger  dimt-iisiniis  ;  I  here  no  longer 
— !is  any  reason  why  bricks  should  not  he  made  of  any  desirable  shape  and 
lions.     For  the  formation  of  moulded  bricks,  Mr.  Bake  well's  Patent  Screw 
■  afford  superior  facilities  of  manufacture  and  exactness,  and  by  their  great 

iiieal   powers  of  r pros»ii>ii   ailing  upon   the  clay,  create  superiority  of 

e  and  hardness  :  by  means  of  them,  white  or  other  bricks  may  have  tm- 
id  on  their  ends,  the  form  of  a  leaf,  or  any  other  ornament,  so  as  to  produce 
a  trifling  cost,  the  most  beautiful  bed-moulds  and  other  decorations  for  the 
'  of  buildings. 


NuTE  !),  PAKT  11.,  CHAP.  XLV1I.. 


«74l.  The  advantages  which  these 
c  proximity  of  a  supply  of  water  to  the  basin  it-elf. 


o  erect  a  stack  of  wafer-closets  hi  such 


cluscls  possess,  are  llicir  siinnlicilv. 

'     'tself.     The  author  hod  lately 

that  the  cistern  couldonly  be 


m.    Union-Joint    connoting     !>ie 
(,   Pips  rrom  a  rltlem  ptoFpd  any 

of  ihr  mia  f-  v.  prujccf  c<t  Hi  rough 


iht  cwk  from  lh(  mvlce-liax. 

r.    Pint  which  ■  limilin  MMOIH 
UN  lop  of  Hit  buln  while  Itlo 


i.  Pipt  which  gl.e.  Ih«  (uVr  .up- 


NOTES. 

placed  at  a  distance  of  near  atl  ft.  from  the  lower  one  ;  the  ordinary  kind  ot 
apparatus  was  al  first  made  use  of,  but  no  person  having  patience  to  wait  till  the 
Mains  were  cleansed  by  water  coming  from  such  a  distance,  thoy  became  a 
■ource  of  serious  annoyance  in  the  house  ;  and  the  defect  was  increased  by  the 
length  of  the  wires  and  [he  complex  nature  of  the  crank-work  ;  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  Findon's  apparatus  for  the  other  kind,  the  annoyance  ceased.  It 
appears  that  this  patent  invention  has  Ween  twice  parodied,  and  injuriously  ao. 


PNOTE  10,  PART  II.,  CHAPTER  L1V.,$4705. 
MaUrieU  of  Concrete  Work. 
4742.  The  goodness  of  the  practice  of  uniting  coarse  and  fine  gravel  in  con- 
crete-work, is  confirmed  t.iy  the  method  pursued  by  the  Romans  in  works  in  some 
sort  analogous,  as  may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a  French  trail,  en- 
titled, "  Rechercket  ntr  let  Aqueduct  de  Lyon,  par  Mr.  Delorme,  1 760."  Page  32. 

'•  Cest  parliculierement  a  cette  attention  dans  la  main-dVcuvre  que  Ton  doit 
"  1b  duree  tie  ces  graudes  constructions  cxposces  depuis  taut  de  sieclos  aux  in- 
"  jures  de  I'air  &  des  frimats.  Nob  ouvricrs  ne  veulent  point  se  conformcr  a 
"cette  excellent  pratique,  soit  pour  l'attcntion  de  mcttre  en  mortier  les  joints 
"  moutants,  soit  pour  garnir  les  vuides  avec  du  petit  mocllou  en  bain  de  mortier, 
"  qu'ils  retnplissenl  an  contraire  a  pierres  seches  par  un  epargnc  condamnable  ; 
du  mortier  sur  la  superfice.  Comme  il  no  pout  entrer 
s  pierres  demeurent  sans  liaisons.  Aussi  no*  edifices 
J&m*m  Ti'nnt  que  peu  de  duree,  quoiquo  tails  avec 


ge  du  bon  mortier  contribuoit  beaucoup  a  la  soliditt-  de  leurs  con- 
11  etoit  fait  avec  de  gros  sable  des  riviers  qui  descendent  des 
"  montagnes,  incomparablement  ineilleur  quo  les  sables  fins,  qui  ne  sont  guere 
"  propres  que  pour  crepir  ;  comme  celui  du  Rhone.  Quand  ils  etoient  obliges 
"  (Temployer  du  sable  fin.  ils  en  faisoient  un  melange  avec  de  la  brique  pulverisee  ; 
"  ce  nulls  observoient  de  meme  pour  le  sable  trop  gros.  L'on  voit  que  la  chaux 
"n"y  etoit  point  epargnee,&-  qn'elle  i'toit  faite  de  bonnes  pierres  calcaires. 

"  J'aireconnu  par  experience  qu'un  tiers  de  chaux  vivo  &  deux  tiers  de  gros 
■  sable  font  toujours  un  excellent  be  ton  &  un  mortier  ffras  ;  &  par  la  comparaison 
"'  que  j'ai  faite  de  leur  mortier  avec  celui  de  mes  experiences,  d  parol t  qu'ils  onl 
"  observe  la  meme  regie.  11  fan!  beaucoup  moins  de  chaux  quand  on  emploie  du 
"  sable  tin  ;  e'est  pourquoi  nos  ouvricrs  prit'ireiit  le  sable  du  Rhone  a  o 
1     "plus. 


'"  Saone,  qui  est  plus  gros  &  infiniment  meillcur. 

"  Le  ciment  employe  dans  les  aqucducs  etoit  compose  dc  brique 
"  risees  pour  les  demieres  couches  de  leur  onduit ;  car  dans  1'cpaiss' 
■  pouce  4  demi  qu'ils  mettoient  sur  les  parois  des  murs,  il  ctuit  mele  de  ni 
"  coucasscs,  gros  comme  des  pois.  Dana  celui  dc?  I'evicr,  de  six  ponces  d'epaisseur, 
"  Ton  y  voit  des  morceaux  de  briques  gros  comme  des  noix  &  comme  des  ceufs. 
*•  Le  melange  en  etoit  fait  avec  de  la  chaux  novellement  eteint,  sans  autre  com- 
"  position  i  a  moins  qu'il  n'eut  etc  delay*-  avec  du  vin  on  clu  vinaigre,  re  que  l'on 
"  n'y  apperfoit  pas.  D'ailleurs  cc  que  contribue  le  plus  a  faire  de  bon  cimenl, 
"  comme  de  bon  mortier,  e'est  que  l'un  &  1'sutre  soient  bien  couiroyes." 


Jrdet  rf  Arial-awr*. 


4743.  There  ■  it  present  id  ue>i  pw  extent  a  nerrcne  ■ethai  ol 
MMlm  limt  the  l*rge«t  arches,  of  separate  rings  of  brick-work  only  half  m  brick 
thiek  each,  which  easily  separate  oae  from  another  by  the  least  settlement,  i  can 
bar  of  Most  remarkable  instances  of  which  lately  existed  in  the  bridge*  o*ti  the 
Pleet-ditch,  London,  the  abutments  of  which  spread  by  the  mossteaing  eoect*  if 
the  water-    If  arches   be  in  spaa  only  5  or  6  feet,  this  j 

method,  ss  it  allows  of  more  bricks  being  placed  near  the  s 
extrsdos  of  an  arch  than  at  ha  tntndoe,  i*  aditl  sible  i  but  1 
in  every  rase  where  the  bricks  of  the  several  i  ;s  coincide,  u 
a  ti'.iiid  coune  of  heading  bricks  should  h  rted  in  the  I 

work.    Some  excellent  observations  upon  ubject  are  I 

to  be  found  in  Mahan's  American  work  on  <,■•_  Engineer-  | 
ing.  Second  Edition,  page  S3.  Bj  sorting  ordinary  bricks  \ 
w  >■  iii  tuit  their  accidental  shapes  and  m  i  to  their  ' 
neteral  stations  in  the  work,  arches  may  in  gen  al  be  built  ' 
•ril  b  close  joints  and  with  proper  bond. 
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i a  parties  "  possessed  of  or  entitled  unto  any  part  of  the  ground  where- 
"  on  a  party-wall  is  intended  to  be  built,    may  require  by  writing 

•V  (any  time  before  such  Party-wall  shall  be  begun  to  be  built),  to  be 
erected  in  a  proper,  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  such 
and  so  many  chimney-jambs,  breasts,  and  flues  of  chimneys,  in  all 
such  parts  of  every  such  party-wall  as  shall  be  by  the  parties 
giving  such  notice  required,  and  may  also  require  such  recesses  to 
be  leu  in  every  such  party-wall  as  are  allowed  by  the  Act ;  the 
performance  or  such  work  is  to  be  taken  as  making  use  of  such 
party-wall,  and  gives  the  builder  thereof  the  right  of  recovering 
the  expense  thereof  and  of  the  proportion  of  the  Party-wall 
attached  thereto.     B.  a.  §  30. 

is  not  to  lie  against  any  person  upon  whose  premises  any  fire  shall 
accidentally  begin.     B.  a.  §  86. 

>r  prosecution  for  penalties  or  forfeitures  must  be  commenced  within  six 
months  after  forfeiture  is  incurred.    B.  a.  §  99. 

SI  days'  Notice  of,  must  be  given  where  the  action  is  in  respect  of  any 
thing  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute,     B.'a.  $  100. 

nd  must  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months  after  commis- 
sion of  the  feet,  and  tender  of  compensation  may  be  made  by  the 
party  offending.     B.  a.  §  100. 

parliament  (former)  relative  to  Buildings  repealed.    B.  a.  §  101. 

it  of  legal  correctness  of  Buildings,  see  District-surveyors. 

fcs  Jury.    (See  Ruinous  buildings.) 

or  final  judgment, 

1st.  may  be  made  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  by  any  persons  who  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  conviction,  commitment,  distress, 
order,  or  judgment  of  any  magistrate  under  this  Act.    B.  a.  §  96, 

B2 


BUnJMHU-ACT- 


to  the  favtyappaalei 

wick  two  aaCoaat  secnntiea  to 
iwafdasl  by  the  Sessions.     B.  a.  f 


■t 


(fee  Ctomey-Uck».) 
at    (See  Copings.) 
o£.    (See  Copings.) 


) 


fujecliQDSi 
1st*  are  not  to  be  made  to  project  hi 
the  lit,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  rate, 
door-drowings  and 
steps,  or  iron 


•.   ">>■.  »«■» 


^       .,      H 


•&»   *>w»**'      1 


iff*-.  Stall-boards  of  shop-windows  are  ace  tr-  extend  bmr 
tiu  10  ins.  in  public  ways  30  feet  w}5*„  zxzr  =vre  this 
5  ins.  in  public  ways  of  less  width. 

**ly.  Cornices  or  coverings  of  shop- windows  are  -•:<  :>:■  pn$e«t 
sore  than  18  ins.  in  public  ways  30  fee?  *-ioe,  and  not 
acre  than  13  ins.  in  public  wars  of  jeas  *>iih.  B.t 
:  49. 

«rxiy.  No  Bow-window  or  other  projection  is  to  w  aade  to 
arty  building  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  rate,  cnies  the 
siae  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  f  if  any)  which  sop- 
rvct  the  same  be  built  of  the  material*  directed  to  be 
ved  in  all  external  walls  and  inclosures.     :'  49. 

jtoior.  No  Bow-window  or  other  projection  made  or  built  be 

~xce  the  24th  of  June,  1 774,  shall  be  rebuilt,  except  sod) 

a*  allowed  by  this  Act,  unless  such  projection  was  built 

as  the  same  time  as  the  building  to  which  the  same  be- 

vajes,  or  unless  such  projection  be  within  the  origin) 

of  the  public  way.     B.  a.  §  52. 


h.«^i*««<' 


^See  Chimney-breasts.) 

%x*  SToat-rosTs.    (See  External  inclosures.) 

■4a*  »*«•»»  .<  i^oors  »c  «ie, are  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  constituted 
o*  :**  tec  rate  or  class  of  building.     B.  a.  §  2. 

'*i    »*.w  Ur«  Waaw*  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  London  tod 
*     Wcwcaaarttr.  and  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Weeklv  Bilk 
,4  Mortality,  and  the  Parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Paddingtoo. 
^  PaacfWk  aad  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.     B.  a.  §  1 . 


*»its» 
c 


fl^K^r*  without  the  cities  of  I 
"  "asm*  thereof,  while  used  by 
o£  the  7th  Rate.    B.  a.  }  20. 


BUILDING-ACT. 

Certificate  of  the  proper  erection  of  Buildings.    (See  District-surveyors.) 

Certiorari,  no  order  of  any  magistrate,  or  other  proceeding  under  this  Act 
is  to  be  removable  by,  to  any  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 
B.  a.  $  95. 

Chapels  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted  of  the  1st 
rate  or  class  of  Building.    B.  a.  §  2. 

Chelsea  Parish  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act.    B.  a.  $  1. 

Chimneys  of  adjoining  premises.    (See  Adjoining  parties.) 

Chimney-backs  in  Party-walls.     B.  a.  J  29. 

SSKt  *hk } To  the  he*ht  of  12  ins- above  th«  — *• 

Chimney-backs  of  chimneys  built  back  to  back  in  Party-walls.     B.  a.  §  29. 

1st  rate  /car  story  ®i  m3,  tn*c^  ^*om  *"°  cei^re  of  the  wall. 
\  stories  above  4J  ins.  ditto. 

2nd,  3rd,  and  "I  cellar  story  6)  ins.         ditto. 

4th  rates     J  stories  above  4£  ins.       ditto. 

Chimney-backs  not  in  Party-walls.     B.  a.  §  45. 

1st  rate     *  Cellar-story  13  ins.  thick  \  From  the  hearth  to  12  ins. 
S  stories  above  8J  ins.         (  above  the  mantle ;  may  be 
2nd,  3rd,  and  \       ,     .        Q1 .  /  A  brick  thinner  if  against  a 

4th  rates    ) each  8t0T^  8*  "*•       )  wall.  ^^ 

Chimney-breasts  are  not  to  be  supported  on  timber,  but  by  arches  of  brick  or 
stone,  or  by  iron  bars.     B.  a.  §  45. 

Chimney-openings.    (See  Timber.) 

Churches  within  the  limits  of  the   Building-act  are  constituted  of  the  1st 
rate  or  class  of  building.     B.  a.  }  2. 

Chymical    Works  for  sale  (buildings  for)  within  the  limits  of  the  Build- 
ing-act are  constituted  of  the  1st  rate  or  class  of  building.    B.  a.  §  2. 

Church-wardens  (and  Overseers  in  districts  where  there  are  no  Church-wardens), 
iFire  pimps,  $c.)    1st,  Are  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or  other  district  to  make 

place  and  fix  such  and  so  many  stop-blocks  of  wood  with  a 
wood  plug,  of  such  and  so  many  fire-cocks,  to  go  into  each 
main  or  pipe,  and  to  be  placed  at  such  distances  in  each  and 
every  street  or  place  as  such  Church-wardens  or  Overseers 
shall  direct,  and  are  to  fix  marks  upon  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
over  against  or  nearest  to  the  places  where  they  lie  : 
(Xiff,#e.)  ^n(f  snajj  jj^  keep  an  instrument  or  key  in  every  such 

house,  and  a  pipe  for  the  water  to  come  thereout. 

The  parish  or  other  district  shall  keep  in  repair  such  stop- 
blocks  and  fire-cocks : 
{R*p*ir  of  The  owners  of  the  mains  and  pipes  shall  keep  in  repair  the 

pimp,  $c.)  plugs,  and  shall  also  make  good  tne  stop-blocks  and  fire-cocks 

if  they  remove  change  or  alter  the  mains  or  pipes.     B.  a.  j  74. 

SSZriTfht?'       ^dly,  Are  to  keep  in  every  parish  a  large  fire-engine,  and  also  a 

'  hand-engine  and  one  leather  pipe  at  the  least,  with  a  socket 


•TriLDING-ACT. 


■  at  «■  sm  m  the  plug  or  fire-cock,  and  ■ 
«^^V,  abo  at  lewt  one  fire-tedder  of  ooe  story,  I  ditto 
M    •«  •un*.  ud  I  ditto  of  three  stories.     B.  a.  $  73. 

■n  :  v  atH.ivo,  i<>  be  fined  iBM,  kaHtt  it  ■fasat 
>o>t  lha  rvaasader  to  the  District-surveyor. 
Italy.  Ar»  ni  p«y  rewards  far  the  tint  turning  oo  of  the  Titer, 
■1  far  the  arrival  of  the  first  three  engines  at  any  fire,  (Sf» 
nsnmaaa  and  E*gixeJtrrpm)  B.  a.  $76.  but  no  tnch  rt«rd 
'a  W  fan  paid  without  the  approbuti 


ihin  the  pariah  or  other  district,  or  if  within  the 
without  the  approbation  of  the  alderman,  or  of 
7  two  common-conncilmeu  of  the  ward.    Et 
77.     ^Sie  Fire.) 

.   Wita  the  consent  of  vestry  or  other  public  meeting,  nuj 

■e  of  the  several  mailers  for  the  prevention 

d  of  them  under  this  Act,  provide  funds  out  of  the 

r  by  special  rate.    B.  a.  j  81. 

may  maintain  more  than  one  great  engine  or  hand- 

a  parish.     B.  a.  j  SO.     <  Sec  Ruinous  buildings.) 

lotice  of  the  abodes  of  District-surveyors.  (See 

it  of  the  legal  erection  of  each  building  is  to  be  filed 
■at*.  >y  District-surveyors,  upon  payment  of  1 1.  (See  District- 

i  ij»  <a  t  at  next  public  ways.  (See  Bow-windows.) 
_iiw>^     (see  Copings.) 

*»   <•  Wuuc  and  the  commissioners  of  sewers  of  the  city  of  London 
^  art  prejudiced  in  their  powers  by  this  Act.     B.  a.  §  50. 

KS*e  Party-walls.) 
msarot     (See  Action.) 

}  to  repair  immediately  to  fires,  and 
^M  •  extinguishing  the  same,  cause  the  engines  to  be  worked, 

M^otp  Ni>fc*-r»  ,  and  assist  tin-  iululjiuint;  in  rt'iuui  iujr  their  squids. 
V  .      • 

.  ,?«  ««-■■> 
,  -  -  ■*  -.t  public  ways.  (See  Bow-windows.) 
|T  ban,  window-dressings,  porticos,  balconies,  badmttndM, 
^  ^sr  eaternal  decorations  or  projections  to  any  building 
4  ^t  AM  second  third  or  fourth  rale,  and  every  frontispiece 
w  «  frwlfinir  of  the  first  rate  shall  be  externally  of  brick, 
*  ^ jpfc  Wwl«ar>  <"  artificial  stone,  stucco,  lead,  or  iron, 
im0-  ■*"  eornicei  and  dressings  to  shop-windows,  and  exeejrl 
Z—L'.iUH'I  ways  as  may  hereafter  be  made  to  any  building, 
^^1  g«Nnd  ways  »hall  not  extend  beyond  the  original  line  of  the 
m  a  the  fabttc  ways,  and  which  covered  wayaahall  be  covered 


1.  copper,  slate,  tile,  o 


.   ,.:,:;:u: 


u  the  under  side  of  the  sill  of  the 

i  of  the*   building  to  which  the  sumo  belongs. 

J^7*    (S»W«.r.) 


BUILDING-ACT. 

Coffees.    (See  Timbers.) 

Corner-posts.     (See  External  Inclosures,  5thly.) 

Cornices  projection  of  next  public  ways.    (See  Bow-windows.) 
materials  of.    (See  Copings.) 

Costs  (securities  for  payment  of).    (See  Appeal.) 

Covered  Wats.    (See  Copings.) 

Court-leet.    (See  Ruinous  buildings.) 

Crane-houses  on  wharves  and  quays  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are 
constituted  of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  J  20. 

Distilleries  of  turpentine  or  of  liquors  for  sale  are,  within  the  limits  of  the  Build- 
ing-act, constituted  of  the  1st  rate  or  class  of  building.  B.  a.  J  2. 
(See  Turpentine.) 

Distinct  Tenements,  buildings  of  the  1st  2nd  3rd  or  4th  rate  (except  inns  of 
Court,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Companies'  halls,  and  warehouses  and 
dwelling-houses  let  at  rack  rents  of  not  more  than  £25.  per 
annum,  if  they  be  divided  on  the  ground  story  into  distinct  tene- 
ments, shall  be  considered  as  separate  buildings,  and  shall  be  divided 
from  each  other  by  party-walls  of  the  proper  rate.     B.  a.  §  55. 

Distress.    (Sec  Appeal.) 

District-surveyors  (t.  e.  discreet  persons,  skilled  in  the  art  of  building.) 
{Appointment.)      1st,  Arc  to  be  appointed  as  surveyors  or  supervisors  by  and  during 

the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  magistrates  who  are  to  assign  to 

them  their  respective  districts  and  swear  them  to  the  faithful 

performance  or  their  office.     B.  a.  J  62. 
(Abode.)  2ndly,  Are  from  time  to  time  to  leave  notice  in  writing  with 

the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  their  usual  abodes.  B.  a.  §  62. 
(Xoticito.)  Srdly,   Are  to  have  notice  from  the  workman  or  other  person 

causing  any  building  or  wall  to  be  built,  24  hours  before  the 

same  is  begun.     B.  a.  §  63. 
(Ftm.)  4thly,  Are  to  be  paid  by  the  master  workman  or  other  person 

causing  the  work  to  be  done  such  sums  as  any  two  magistrates 

over  their  districts  shall  by  writing  under  their  hands  appoint ; 

not  exceeding,    (B.  a.  §  63.) 


1st  rate 
2nd  do. 
3rd  do. 
4th  do. 
5th  do. 
6th  do. 
7th  do. 


•  . 
... 

•  a. 

•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


New 
building!. 

£.    9.  d. 

3  10  0 

3     3  0 

2  10  0 

2     2  0 

1   10  0 

1     1  0 

10  6 


Alterations  or  additions 
to  old  buildings. 

£.    ».  d. 

1    15  0 

1    10  0 

1     5  0 

1      1  0 

\5  0 

10  6 

5  0 


(JtMtfftff    0/ 


On  default  of  payment  District-surveyors  may  recover  their  fees 
by  distress  against  the  parties  liable  for  the  same. 


(Penalties 
neglect   of 

fire.) 


Jot 
no- 


(Information 
for   breach  of 
Act.) 


{Survey  and 
certificate.) 


(Survey,  Q*.  to 
be  made  by  other 
District-sur- 
veyor in  cat*  of 
neglect.) 
(District-sur- 
veyor's affida- 
vit.) 

{Builder,  $c.  to 
be  fined  for  neg- 
lecting to  have 
survey  and  affi- 
davit made.) 


( District-sur- 
veyors' neglect 
of  duty.) 


BUILDING-ACT. 

Sthly,  are  entitled  to  treble  fees  from  all  persons  who  shall  begn 
to  build  or  to  cut  into  any  party-wall  without  giving  them  34 
hours  previous  notice,  and  from  persons  who  shall  refbse  to 
admit  them  at  reasonable  hours  for  viewing  the  work ;  every 
such  offender  is  also  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  and 
the  work  if  irregular  is  to  be  demolished  or  amended  by  order 
of  the  magistrates.     B.  a.  §  64. 

6thly,  Are  to  give  information  to  the  magistrates  as  soon  u 
convenient,  of  irregular  buildings  or  walls,  and  if  upon  hearing 
of  the  case  breach  of  the  Act  be  proved,  the  magistrates  are 
to  cause  such  irregular  buildings  or  walls  to  be  demolished  or 
amended.     B.  a.  J  65. 

7thly,  Are  within  14  days  after  any  building  is  covered  in,  or 
any  wall  is  finished,  or  the  cutting  into  any  party-wall  is  made 
good,  to  be  required  by  the  master  builder  or  other  person 
who  shall  cause  the  work  to  be  performed,  to  survey  the 
same  :  if  the  surveyor  of  the  district  shall  refuse  or  neglect  or 
shall  by  illness  or  otherwise  be  prevented  from  surveying  the 
work,  then  the  same  shall  be  surveyed  by  some  other  District- 
surveyor  for  the  same  city,  county,  or  liberty  :  within  fourteen 
days  after  surveying  the  work,  the  District-surveyor  shall  if  it 
be  correctly  performed  make  affidavit  thereof  before  a  magis- 
trate, which  affidavit  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  making 
thereof,  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  reace,  who  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  same  1*.  and  no  more. 

The  master  workman  or  other  person  who  shall  neglect  to  have 
such  survey  made,  or  who.  shall  neglect  to  have  such  affidavit  made 
and  filed  within  one  month,  shall  forfeit  £10.  and  a  further 
sum  of  £10.  for  every  month  that  the  certificate  shall  not  be 
made  and  filed.     B.  a.  §  67. 

8thly,  For  wilful  neglect  of  duty  or  behaving  unfaithfully  shall 
upon  complaint  be  by  the  magistrates  discharged  and  for  ever 
afterwards  be  incapable  of  being  appointed  again  under  this  Act. 
B.  a.  JS  68.     (See  Church-wardens,  8rdly.) 


Door-dressings,  projection  of.    (See  Bow-windows.) 

materials  of.     (Sec  Copings.) 

Door-frames.     (See  Flats.) 

Dormers.     (See  External  walls  and  Inclosures,  also  Flats,  also   Party-walls, 
height  of,  2dly.) 


Dwe li.ing-houses  only  have  their  rates  ascertained  by  extent  on  their  ground-floors. 
'  B.  a.  {  2.)    1st  rate  if  above  9  squares. 

from  5  to  9  squares. 
,     ...    3  J  to  5  squares, 
not  exceeding  3|  squares 

distant  from  4  to  8  feet  from  any  public  way,  and  from 
16  to  30  feet  from  any  other  building  not  in  the 
same  possession  therewith,  and  may  be  built  of  ant/ 
dimension*  whatever. 
distant  full  8  feet  from  any  public  way  and  full  30  feet 
from  any  other  building  not  in  the  same  possession 
therewith,  and  may  be  built  of  any  dimensions  and  of 
any  materials  whatever. 


B.  a.  J  5.)    "2nd 
B.  a.  §  8.)    3rd 
B.  a.  $  11.)  4th 
B.  a.  $  18.)  5th 


(B.  a.  j  19.)  6th 


BUILDING-ACT. 


rs-Housss  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted  of  the  1st 
rate  or  class  of  building.     B.  a.  §  2. 

cgins-eeepbbs  are  to  be  rewarded  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
bring  engines  to  a  fire,  with  sums  not  exceeding  1st,  30*.,  2nd,  20*., 
3rd,  10*.  (See  Churchwardens,  4tbly.)     B.  a.  $  76. 

iternal  Inclosures  to  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  or  5th  rate  buildings, 

1st,  Are  to  be  of  brick,  stone,  artificial  stone,  lead,  copper,  slate, 
tile,  or  iron,  except  piling,  bridging  and  planking  to  foundations, 
and  templets,  chains,  bond-timber,  doors,  sashes,  window-shutters, 
and  door  and  window-frames,  and  tiers  of  window-frames  and 
door-frames  to  warehouses  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  rate,  and 
breast-summers,  story-posts,  and  plates  and  stall-boards. 

2ndly,  Window-frames  and  door-frames  arc  to  be  let  4  ins.  at 
least  into  reveals  ;  but  tiers  of  door-cases  and  doors  to  ware- 
houses, and  breast-summers  and  story-posts  on  ground  stories, 
are  not  required  to  be  in  reveals. 

3rdly,  No  story-post  or  breast-summer  is  to  be  fixed  more  than  2 
ins.  deep  in  any  party-wall,  or  in  any  front  nearer  than  7  ins.  from 
the  centre  of  the  party-wall  if  two  bricks  thick,  and  4£  ins.  if 
thinner. 

4thly,  No  other  timber  is  to  extend  within  4  ins.  of  the  external 
surface  of  an  external  wall. 

dthly,  Every  corner-post  supporting  two  fronts  next  public  ways 
is  to  be  of  oak  or  stone  and  at  least  12  ins.  square.  B.  a.  §  46. 

ctebnal  Walls  (thickness  of,  new), 

1st  Course  of      From  top  of      From  under       From  under       From  plate 
footings.        footings  to  un-  side  of  ground  side    of    one-  of  roof  to  the 

Too   ffu  ^cr    8^e     °^  fl°or»to  un&er  Pa*r  floor,    to   under  side  of 

;™  2? a  o^  "  ground  iloor.     side    of    one-  the  under  side  the    blocking- 
tnas  to  be  2.  tns.   °  .    a  c  a      i  *      r  ° 

betowtheupper  P™  floor           ?/  the  ?late  of  ?oure°  £  ^P" 

turfacc  ofhel  the  roof'             ,n*  f  the  P* 

lor  paving  and  ^^  ' 

flooring-boards. 


kTE. 


\ 


2$  Bricks, 
9  ins.  high. 


2  Bricks. 


2  Bricks. 


lj  Brick. 


1  Brick. 


D    .      ,   .r  "T~  ,      Above   the  ground  floor  parts 

Parts  whoUy  of  stone  may  be    whoU   of /Qne  A<?  otUy  9 

only  14  tns.  thick.  ^   ^ .  and  a/ched  ^^ 

may  be    made  in    brick-work, 
with  backs  8A  ins.  thick. 


ate.     2  Bricks,  ) 
•         9  ins.  high.  J 


1}  Brick. 


v_ 


1J  Brick.  1  Brick. 


1  ditto. 


ate.    2  Bricks,    i 
6  ins,  high.  $ 

ate.    2  Bricks,  \ 
t,       6  ins.  high./ 


1J  ditto. 
1 1  ditto. 


Above  the  grotntd 
floor  parts  whoUy 
of  stone  may  be 
only  9  ins.  thick  : 
and  arched  recess- 
es  may  be  made 
in  brick^work  with 
backs  8  £  ins.  thick. 

1  Brick. 


1  ditto. 


1  ditto. 


1  ditto. 


1  ditto. 
1  ditto. 
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BUILDING-ACT. 
-.  i  r  ii%  ii   Walls  and  tncloiarei  (old),  J  51. 


b  nature  as  the  oJd 


* 


1st,  May  be  repaired  with  materials  of  the 

work  wiih  the  following  exceptions. 
2ndly,  Roofs,  flats,  gutters,  dormere.  turrets,   and  lsotlioni-liglitt, 

or  other  ereetions  on  the  same,  which  arc  to  be  repaired  *iUi 

Iho  materials  herein  specially  directed  for  the  same. 
3rdly,  But  if  sueh  external  walls  and  inclosures  be  taken  down  e 

low  as  to  tbf  bmrtiWM  01  one-pair  floor,  all  the  irreguk 

parts  thereof  shall  lie  taken  down  and  be  rebuilt  according  to 

the  regulations  of  this  Act. 
4thly,  No  new  Bow-wiudow  or  other  projection  is  to  be  alloW 

unless  within  tho  original  line  of  the  public  way.     }  M- 

Fabcms,  projection  of.    (See  Bow-windows.)     Materials  of.     (See  Copings.) 

Flea,     (See  District-surveyors  and  Clerk  of  tho  Pe^ace.) 

( Buililii"iLr!  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  ud 
the  Liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  liv  the  Building-act  coa- 
stituted  of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  $  20. 

or  class  of  Buildings  within  the  limits  of  the  Bui  I  ding- act,  (B.  B.J18), 
which  Tiw}'  he  built  of  any  dimensions  whatever. 

Dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  stables,  and  other  buildings  («npf 
Ikate  of the  "th  rate,  and  exrrjit  the  1 4  kinds  of  buildings  wtudi  mt 
.■....-/.'/ .(.  .■■  in  alt  caiei  nf  the  lit  rate.  B.  8,  }f  2  and  20).  which  ' 
are  distant  from  4  to  S  feet  from  any  public  way,  and  are  Jfl- 
tached  from  16  to  30  feci  from  any  other  building  not  in  the 
some  possession  therewith  ;  hut  if  afterwards  divided  into  distinct 
tenures  without  being  separated  from  each  other  from  16  to*) 
feet,  the  same  arc  to  be  deemed  public  nuisances  and  shall  he 
immediately  taken  down  (B.  a.  §  38).  For  coverings  of  rook 
dormers,  turrets,  ore,  se<;  Flatt,  S;r. 

Fine.      1st,  Not  exceeding  .€10,  may  be  imposed  on  the  sheriff  or  under-thertftot 

upon  any  tvitm-t*  making  delimit  of  any  mailer  before  the  Court. 

(See  Witnesses.)     B.  a.  &  87. 

Sndly,  For  not  giving  notice  to  and  for  not  admitting-  the  district 
surveyor,  and  for  not  having  buildings  surveyed  and  certified 
by  the  district -surveyor.     (Sec  District-surveyor.) 

Srtily,   Upon  workmen  for  infringement  of  the   regulations  of  the 

Act.    (See  Workmen.) 

4thly,  For  infringement  of  the  Act  relative  to  chimneys.  (See 
FlueiJ 

othly,  For  illegal  distillation  of  turpentine. 

Gthly,  Upon  servants  for  the  tiring  of  buildings  through  negli- 
gence,   (See  Servants.) 

Fibe  (If)  occdb  in  any  chimney,  the  occupant  of  the  room  to  which  the  same 
belongs  is  to  repay  the  Churchwardens  or  Overseers  tbe  rewards 
paid  to  the  Turncock  and  Engine-keepers,  or  such  part  thereof  at 
the  Magistrates  shall  under  their  hand  and  seal  direct,  and  in 
default  of  payment  within  14  days  after  demand  the  same  may  be 
recovered  by  distress  of  the  goods  of  the  party  making  default,  or 
on  the  goods  found  in  the  apartment  to  which  such  chimney 
belongs.     B.  a.  $  78. 

Fran -cocks.     (See  Church  ward  ens.) 


BUILDING-ACT. 


2NOINE8.    (See  Churchwardens.) 

ladders.    (Sec  Churchwardens.) 

Rate   or   Class  of  Buildings  within  the   Limits  of  the  Building-act. 
B.  a-  §  2. 


r 


3r  build- 
em  4  to 
from  the 
way  and 
tedfrom 
30  feet 
ay  other 
igs  not 
3  same 
won  are 
io  5th/ 
idotherx 
igs  8ft. 
he  pub- 
ty,  and 
romany 
uildings 
he  same 
rion  are 
Jthrate. 
$18,19. 
a.$20 
.  rate. 


Of  what 
dimensions 
soever  or 
wherever 
situate. 
B.  a.  §§  2, 
18,  19. 


'  2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
\14. 
15. 

16. 


\ 


Churches. 

Chapels. 

Meeting-houses. 

Distilleries  of  Liquors  for  sale. 

Breweries  of  ditto. 

Soap-houses. 

Tallow-melting  ditto. 

Dye-houses. 

Buildings  for  boiling  or  distilling  turpentine. 

Brass-foundries. 

Iron-foundries. 

Sugar-refineries. 

Glass-houses. 

Buildings  for  Chymical  works  for  sale. 

Dwelling-houses  exceeding  on  their  ground 
stories  9  squares  of  100  superficial  feet. 

All  other  buildings  (except  those  of  the 
5th,  6th,  or  7th  rate)  which  exceed  three 
clear  stories  above  ground,  exclusive  of 
any  rooms  in  their  roofs,  or  which  shall  be 
31  feet  high  above  ground  at  either  of  the 
fronts  to  the  top  of  the  blocking-course  or 
coping  of  the  parapet ;  this  description  of 
buildings  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions 
whatsoever  on  their  Plans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  warehouses  which  are  confined  to 
35  squares  of  building,  and  stables  which 
arc  confined  to  25  squares  of  building: 
but  ranges  of  warehouses  and  stables  may 
respectively  communicate  together  by 
wrought-iron  doors  in  stone  door-cases.  B. 
a.  $$  53,  54. 


\U      of 

d   pro- 

there- 


,  gutters,  and  roofs  to  buildings  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  rate,  and 
every  turret,  dormer,  lanthorn-light,  and  other  erection  placed  in 
the  flat  or  roof  of  any  such  building,  and  every  external  part 
of  any  such  gutter,  roof,  turret,  dormer,  and  lanthorn,  which  snail 
be  ripped  or  uncovered,  shall  be  covered  with  glass,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  slate,  tile,  or  artificial  stone,  except  the  doors,  door-frames, 
windows,  and  window-frames  thereof.  B.  a.  §  47.  (See  Exter- 
nal walls  and  inclosures,  old.) 

1st,  (Backs  of)  opposite  each  other  in  a  Party-wall  are  to  be  2  ins.  from 

the  centre  oi  the  wall.     B.  a.  §  29. 

2ndly,  (Breasts  of)  are  to  be  of  brick  or  stone  at  least  8J  ins. 
thick  in  every  cellar-story,  and  4  ins.  thick  in  every  other  story. 
B.  a.  J  29. 

Srdly,  (Withs  or  partitions  of)  are  to  be  of  brick  or  stone  J 
brick  thick.  B.  a.  $  29. 

4thly,  (Breasts,  backs,  and  withs  of)  are  to  be  rendered  or  par- 
geted within  and  without  except  the  outsides  thereof  next  any 
vacant  ground,  in  which  case  the  back  of  every  such  ckuswwj 


BUILDING-ACT. 


Material!    and 
Construction   of 
Chimney t    and 
Flues  particu- 
larly directed. 


Regulations  as 
to   Angles  of 
Flues. 


and  flue  neit  such  vacant  ground  shall  be  marked,  and  eMept 
in  a  fore-front,  back-front,  or  aide-front  of  any  building  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  built  against,  and  every  back  of  every  such 
chimney  and  flue  so  being  against  such  vacant  ground,  shall  be 
rendered  or  pargeted  as  soon  as  any  building  shall  be  erected 
to  any  such  party-wall.    B.  a.  §  29. 

By  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  IV.  cap.  35.  $  18.  the  following 
regulations  with  regard  to  flues  were  enacted  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  far  the  better  Security  firm  Acci- 
dents by  Fire  or  otherwise  an  improved  Construction  of  Otsmy 
and  Flues  should  hereafter  be  adopted  ;  be  it  therefore  further 
enacted.  That  all  Wilhs  and  Partitions  between  any  Chimney  or  Fhe 
which  at  any  Time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  built  or 
rebuilt  shall  be  of  Brick  or  Stone,  and  at  least  equal  to  Haifa  Brick 
in  Thickness ;  and  every  Breast,  Back,  and  With  or  Partition  ofay 
Chimney  or  Flue,  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,  shall  be  built  of  send 
Materials,  and  the  Joints  of  the  Work  well  filed  in  with  good  Mortar 
or  Cement,  and  rendered  or  stuccoed  within ;  and  also  that  every  Ckm* 
ney  or  Flue  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  in  any  Wall,  or  of  gretter 
Length  than  Four  Feet  out  of  any  Wall,  not  being  a  circular  Chanty 
or  Flue  of  Twelve  Inches  in  Diameter,  shall  be  in  every  section  of  the 
same  not  less  than  Fourteen  Inches  by  Nine  Inches ;  and  no  Chanty 
or  Flue  shall  be  constructed  with  any  Angle  therein  which  shell  oe 
less  obtuse  than  an  Angle  of  One  hundred  and  twenty  Degrees,  ad 
every  salient  or  projecting  Angle  in  any  Chimney  or  Flue  shall  be 
rounded  off  Four  Inches  at  the  least;  upon  pain  of  Forfeiture,  by  every 
Master  Builder  or  other  Master  Workman  who  shall  make  or  came 
to  be  made  such  Chimney  or  Flue,  of  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds, 
to  be  recovered  with  full  Cost  of  Suit,  by  any  Person  who  shall  sue  fir 
the  same  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster: 
Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Ctaue 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  Chimneys  or  Flues  beiq 
built  at  Angles  with  each  other  of  Ninety  Degrees  and  more,  sutk 
Chimneys  or  Flues  having  therein  proper  Doors  or  Opening!  ad 
less  than  Sir  Inches  square. 

These  regulations  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  are  to  continue  in  force  till 
January  1st,  1840,  and  from  thence  till  the  eud  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

(See  Timber.) 

Footings  may  be  cut  off  from  a  party-wall  in  order  to  build  another  wall  again** 
the  same.     B.  a.  §  28.     (See  Party-walls.) 

Form,  no  distress  made  under  this  Act  is  to  be  unlawful  for  want  of,  B.  a.  §™ 
and  no  recovery  in  any  action  on  account  of  irregular  proceeding* 
under  this  Act  is  to  be  had  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  be  made- 
B.  a.  §  88. 

Frontispieces,  materials  of.     (See  Copings.) 

Foundations  of  Chimneys.     (See  Timber-work.) 

Foundries  of  Brass  or  Iron  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted 
of  the  1st  rate  or  class  of  Building.     B.  a.  §  2. 


Fine. 


Chimneys  of  a 
certain   Con- 
ttrnetinn  may  be 
built  at  Any  let. 


BUILDING-ACT. 


1st,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  rate)  not  more  than  one  story 
high  above  ground  exclusive  of  any  rooms  in  the  roof 
thereof,  or  which  shall  not  be  more  than  13  feet  high 
from  the  ground  before  either  of  the  fronts  thereof  to 
the  top  of  the  blocking-course  or  coping  of  the  para- 
pet. This  description  of  buildings  may  be  maae  of 
any  dimensions  whatsoever  on  their  plans,  with  the 
exception  of  warehouses  which  are  confined  to  85 
squares  of  building,  and  stables  which  are  confined  to 
25  squares  of  building :  but  different  ranges  of  ware- 
houses and  stables  may  respectively  communicate  to- 
gether by  wrought-iron  doors  and  stone  door-cases. 
B.  a.  §§  53,  54. 


Fourth  bate  or  class  of  Buildings  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act. 
B.  a.  $  11. 

1st,  Dwelling-houses   not  on  their  ground  stories  exceeding  3$ 
See  1st  rate  tor   squares  of  100  superficial  feet, 
inf^^ic^ed",         2ndly>  Warehouses,  stables  and  other  Buildings  (not  of  the 

and  B.  a.  §  2. 

Other  buildings 
from  4  to  8  feet 
from  the  public 
way  and  detached 
from  16  to  SO  feet 
from  any  other 
building*  not  In 
the  tame  posses- 
sion are  of  the 
5th  rate,  and  other 
buildings  ft  feet 
from  the  public 
way  and  80  feet 
from  any  other 
building  not  in 
th«  Mine  posses- 
sion are  of  the 
6th  rate.  B.s.  If 
IS,  19,  and  B.  a.  f 
SO  for  7th  rate. 

Funnels  fob  smoke  or  steam,  of  iron,  tin,  copper  or  other  materials  are  not  to 
be  fixed  next  any  Public-way  to  any  Building  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
or  4th  rate,  nor  shall  any  such  funnel  be  fixed  on  the  inside  of  any 
building  within  14  ins.  of  any  combustible  material,  and  no  brick  fun- 
nel is  to  extend  on  the  outside  of  the  front  of  any  building  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  houses  next  any  public  way.     B.  a.  §  59. 

Furnaces.     (See  Timber  or  Wood- work.) 

Glass-houses  are,  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act,  constituted  of  the  1st 
rate  or  class  of  Building.     B.  a.  §  2. 

Glue-makerb  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  by  the  Building-act  constituted 
of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  J  20. 

Gutters.     (See  External  walU  and  inclosures  (old)  also  Flats,  also  Water.) 

Hearths.     1st,  Are  not  to  have  any  timber  laid  in  any  wall  within  18  ins.  of 
their  surface.    B.  a.  §  45. 
2ndly,  Are  to  be  laid  wholly  on  brick  or  stone,  except  when  in  a  cellar  or 
ground-story  bedded  on  the  solid  earth.  B.  a.  §  45.  (See  Slabs.) 

Hoard.    (See  Ruinous  buildings.) 

Improved  Rent,  parties  entitled  to,  liable  for  the  expense  of  Party-walls.  (See 
Reimbursement,  1st.) 

Inclosores.    (See  External  inclosures  and  Internal  ditto.) 

Inquest.    (See  Ruinous  buildings.) 

Inns  of  Court.     (See  Party-arches,  2ndly.) 

Insurance  Companies  are  upon  request  of  any  person  interested  in  or  entitled 
to  any  building  which  may  be  burnt,  or  upon  suspicion  of  arson  are 
to  lay  out  the  Insurance-money  as  far  as  the  same  will  go  in  rein- 


I   Cttjaiaasr    UKBODHMl 

ritek  tiwrftatl  rfAidk ghaaJUM 
— sis.,  i  .WDtMlmi  of  &»  Ciiiiii  hi  samtsasaaoa erahalb 
USm*hM.  or  sawn  the  mammy  MhWobMl 
Iw  —I   dfc|  |ti«  In  thn  nttofirtiiai  nf  ifa  I%ii1nn     fXa. 


(See  Ptrtr-wchei.) 


totdbp  of  the  lit,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  rate  when  «k 
,*•»!  W  h  separate  occupations  shall  We  of  Wick  or  Mom, 
or  a|BU  Dm  or  stucco,  or  of  brick  and  a  owe.  or  artificial  Mom 
lili  tuillim      B.a.$I8. 

sated  or  share-  according  to  Act,  sn  to  be  dooaea 
ill  iihwi,  aad  WHw  and  onm  thereof  ate 
■  by  the  oaths  of  two  ormn  credible  wtaaaaea  bob* 


tt  be  committed  to  the  c. 


mm  M>i 

^M^Cmwfcaion  hi  to  be  lad  within  three  a 


ad.    B.I.CW. 

MiX  JelaWJS  may  order  ««<*  irregata  tnrildinga  to  be  abated  or 
Thai  Onua.  and  imy  ■el)  the  inatcnali  thereof,  to  pay  the  attend- 
■at  fipeoses,  and  if  such  sale  be  not  sufficient  the  owner  is  to 
r  «od  the  deficiency   as  directed  in  the  case  of  ruinous 


»«.         iim;-       ,S«  Timber  or  Wood  work,  8rdly. ) 

_^_         **     t-Mi) 

mm m    !'■ —     '.*•*■  External  waus  ^d  inclosures,  sec  also  FTah.) 

,„  inm*^-  Ihuhiioga  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
-*,  *wrnn»  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  by  the  Building-act  coustt- 
WM  jf  th*  Tth  rote.     B.  a.  f  20.' 

„_ui.wt-"*  -— — -    <See  Jcboo.) 

Uajo*  ■****■■»»«  ■*•    (*»  BuUding-act.) 

Mvi»a»\.P*r,?""Jh"***1>b*^    *SeC  Par,y-walls'  cutting  '"««■) 

**Mt**>    ^  TW>*  *  W00d  W°rk'  3dl>') 

.j-aaaa  parka  *  uathsaVd  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-set.   fi.a.  §  1. 
. .     i  Sn  ttilaiaal  tBCSOfuros,  see  Extenud  walls  and  inclosures  (old), 

iMuttaw<*7  of  London,  the  powers  of  this  Act  vested  in 
-j^.tiMtofc  SMK  W  executed  by  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen 
_hi.ajlh1iP  !T  oat  o"ter  chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  according  to 


BUILDING-ACT. 

tino-housbs  within  the  limits  of  the  Building  Act  are  constituted  of  the  1st 
rate  or  class  of  building.     B.  a.  J  2. 

ice.  (See  Dbtrict-surveyors,  3dly  ;  also  Party-arches,  &c  3dly  ;  also  Party- 
walls  (rebuilding  of,  1st)  ;  also  Party-walls  condemnable  for  insuffi- 
ciency of  thickness.) 

ice.    (See  Action.) 

ice  of  their  abode  to  be  given  by  District-surveyors.    (See  District-sur- 
veyors.) 

ice.    (See  Ruinous  buildings.) 

bances,  irregular  buildings  are  to  bo  accounted  as.  (See  Irregular  build- 
ings.) 

dlete  sections  of  the  Act  §§  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  relative  to  prosecutions 
for  buildings  irregular  at  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

and  other  materials  (Boiling  and  mixing  of)  for  paying  ships,  barges,  boats, 
or  masts,  persons  engaged  in  building  or  repairing  ships,  barges, 
boats  or  other  vessels  near  the  river  Thames,  are  not  to  be  restrained 
from.     B.  a.  §  73. 

By  the  25th  Geo.  III.  cap.  77.  §  2.  this  exception  is  extended  to  aU 
England. 

(See  Turpentine.) 

cloth  Painters  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  arc  by  the  Building-act 
constituted  of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  §  20. 

eb.     (See  Appeal.) 
(See  Certiorari.) 

umal  line  of  houses,  regulations  relative  to  building  to.  (See  Copings,  see 
also  External  walls  and  inclosures. 

ns.    (See  Timber.) 

rseebs.    (See  Church-wardens.) 

aces  and  Buildings  in  the  possession  of  or  for  the  use  or  service  of  the  sove- 
reign are  exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Building-act.  B.  a. 
$69. 

isades.    (See  Bow-windows.) 

cbas  Pabish  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act.     B.  a.  §  1. 

eb-macebs  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  London  anil  Westminster  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  by  the  Building-act  constituted 
of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  §  20. 

ichment-m aebbs  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  by  the  Building-act  con- 
stituted of  the  7th  rate.    B.  a.  §  20. 


s.  tfridk  to  tn*  lat  ^  2nd  n 

Mad«k 

•  of  lswof  Conrtwlueb  adjoin  to  tie  u 

wpW  to  be  Mpntfad  07  party-wain  sat 

B.a,|— 

fbsMktioM  bntwawn  hoMN  and  other  bdUdxnga,  over  patte 
waya,  or  having  rooiM  or  loon  the  property  of  different  per- 
m,  lying  intermixed,  without  palfuag  down  such  booses  m 
bsvid^u^andUyingparajof  each  to  tbue  otter*  of  such  booses  or 
bdnm  ad  taa  parties  ImmM  thereto  will  not  or  cannot 
throagh  dissdnlity  Join  in  baikBng  neb  psu-tyvwalis  or  pnrtj- 
BTfcWH.f.nila[wj.»MfrfiifMPt  banaananr nhall aha H 
days'  node*  In  tba  nnmnsajntntad  in  the  Ant.  tttmmOam  to  ajah/ 
to  tbe  cowt  of  Mnrcr  auiraiauam  of  tbe  city  of  London, « 
the  other  Justice*  of  Peace  as  the  CHWny  rnqmr*.  to  obtain  on 
jndgnwnt  of  the  court  lonentns;  tl  Tj  rf  ■  g  ofoeh  basnasn, 
paly-wall,  or  party-arch,  and  far  in*tanwnfiff  tbe  she  of  m*  1 
party-wall  or  tbe  efotation  of  any  pTtT-fenee  to  be  bnitt  i  ant 
to  tmpnnnel  •  jury  to  view  tbe  premwee  end  to  determiM  bv 
their  verdict  in  the  matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  tbe 
noil  or  ground,  or  the  parts  of  the  premise*  to  be  laid  to  or  I* 
taken  from  the  house  of  the  persons  desirous  of  rebuilding,  rod 
award  wbat  compensation  if  any  should  be  made  and  pud  br 
either  or  any  of  the  said  parties.  "  in  difference  "  to  the  other, 
in  lieu  of  lessening  either  of  the  buildings,  arid  award  the  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  building  such  party- wall  and  psrtj- 
arcb  to  be  paid  "in  difference "  to  the  person  or  persons  so  re- 
building, and  award  to  either  party  such  costs  aa  they  shall  deen 
reasonable.  B.  a.  i)  38. 
fh.iay  4o»».)  After  14  days  from  obtaining  such  judgment  and  payment  or 

tender  of  the  money  awarded  (if  any),  the  party  who  baa  obtained 
such  judgment  may  pull  down  his  her  or  their  building  and  rebuild 
the  same  in  the  manner  so  ascertained,  and  in  the  presence  of  i 
constable  or  bead  borough  or  other  officer  of  the  peace  enter  npoa 
the  site  so  ascertained  for  a  party-wall  or  party-arch,  and  into  tin 
house  or  other  building  (if  any)  adjoining  thereto,  between  6  is 
the  morning  and  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  may  remove  to  some  other 
part  of  the  premises,  or  if  there  bo  not  sufficient  room  thereon, 
may  remove  to  any  other  place,  any  goods,  furniture,  shelves 
or  other  things  obstructing  the  work  or  the  pulling  down  sny 
wall  partition  or  other  thing  necessary  to  be  pulled  down  sad 
r«uioved  in  order  thereto,  and  the  workmen  are  to  have  bee 
.kxvss  the  usual  times  of  working  for  the  performance  of  the 
*wrn,  and  for  shoring  up  the  building  so  broken  into  -  snd  i 
'Munhy  of  £10.  is  to  be  paid  by  any  person  obstructing  the 
lotiiuftfu  or  wilfully  damaging  toe  work.  B.  a.  §  33. 
,      .     .  Within  ten  days  after  any  such  party-wall  or  party-arch  a 

^fw-f-.'f  -*t»i  tto  party  who  shall  have  built  the  same,  is  to  leave  ■ 
if  '■  ■*».  '•*  )HW  .aNonnt  in  writing  of  the  expense  of  building  the  same, 
CjaT'lVi  WW  '***  party  or  parties  so  awarded  by  the  jury  as  aforesaid, 

jEk  ftHfr  i  jiwiiitnin  to  the  expense  thereof,  to  be  paid  within  SI  days 
w«0  Kj^  tlfaHlJsT*  I  *nd  in  case  the  same  be  not  paid,  the  tenant 

""'luiMhi  «f  the  building  so  chargeable  may  pay  the  ssae 


BUILDING-ACT. 


2ndly,  Not  to  become  party-walls  unless  built  as  party-walls  suit- 
able for  the  rates  of  the  buildings  for  which  they  are  desired 
to  serve.     B.  a.  5  43. 

3rdly,  If  insufficient,  orif  there  be  only  wooden  fencing,  the  pro- 
prietors or  occupiers  of  either  of  the  adjoining  premises  may 
at  their  own  expense  take  them  down  and  erect  new  party- 
walls  in  lieu  thereof,  making  good  all  damage  caused  thereby: 
but  no  new  party-wall  so  built  is  to  extend  upon  the  adjoining 
ground  more  than  7  ins.  from  the  centre  of  (lie  former  fence- 
wall  or  fence,  and  no  alteration  is  to  be  thereby  made  in  the 
ownership  of  the  toil  under  such  party-wait,  such  wall  is  not  to 
be  made  use  of  by  the  adjoining  party  except  as  a  party-fence- 
i  wall  unless  the  same  be  paid  for  as  stated  in  R.  a.  j  44.  See 
Party-walls,  rebuilding  of. 


1st,  May  remain  till  one  of  the  adjoining  houses  is  rebuilt,  or  till 
]  of  one  of  the  fronts  thereof  be  taken  down  to  the  one-pur 
floor,  or  till  condemned  pursuant  to  the  directions  concerning 
ruinous  or  defective  party-walls  or  party-partitions.  B.  a.  $  40. 
£ndly,  When  two  of  them  exist  together  side  by  side  between  build- 
ings, and  wooden  party-fences,  may  for  building  new  party-walla 
in  lieu  thereof  be  removed  with  any  walls  under  or  over  the 
same,  after  3  months'  notice  in  (he  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  in- 
termixed property,  for  which  see  Party-archei.    B.  a.  §  40. 


Pabty-walls  (thickness  of  new). 


7.tmi«iV|tli 
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BUILDING-ACT. 

f  u-  Houses  of  the  2nd  or  3rd,  or  4th  rate  with  basement  storiei 

and  square  three-pair  stories  require  Party-walls  of  the  lit 
rate.    (See  $  15.) 

Houses  of  the  4th  rate  with  basement  stories  and  square  two- 
pair  stories  require  party-walls  of  the  3rd  rate. 

Houses  of  the  4tn  rate  without  basements  and  with  squaw 
two-pair  stories  require  party-walls  only  of  the  4th  rate. 

Houses  of  the  4th  rate  without  basements  and  with  square 
three-pair  stories  require  party-walls  of  the  3rd  rate. 

Houses  of  the  4tn  rate  with  basements  and  square  three- 
pair  stories  require  party-walls  of  the  1st  rate. 

Party-walls, 

1st,  With  the  chimneys  and  chimney-shafts  are  to  be  wholly  of  good 
(materials  of)  sound  brick  or  stone,  or  of  good  sound  brick  and  stone  together, 

except  such  timber,  wood,  lead,  or  iron-work  as  may  be  laid 
therein  as  hereafter  stated,  and  except  such  piling,  bridging,  or 
planking  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  foundation  thereon    B.  a. 
$  14. 
2ndly,  To  be  topped  or  coped  with  stone,  tile,  or  brick.    B.  a. 

6  14. 
Srdly,  To  be  half  on  the  site  of  each  of  the  buildings  to  which  the 
same  adjoin,  and  the  first  builder  may  for  that  purpose  eater 
upon  the  ground  adjoining.     B.  a.  §  14. 

(See  Timber.) 

Party-walls,  (new.) 

1st,  Are  to  be  as  required  by  the  building  of  the  highest  rate 
(faU)  adjoining  thereto.     B.  a.  $  42. 

2ndly,  If  four  stories  high  from  the  foundation,  but  exclusive  of 
any  rooms  in  the  root,  are  to  be  of  the  3rd  rate  to  buildings  of 
the  4th  rate,  and  if  a  story  higher,  are  to  be  of  the  1st  rate, 
whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  the  houses  adjoining  thereto. 
B.  a.  §  15. 

Party-walls  (old). 

1st,  Are  not  to  be  raised  after  the  buildings  adjoining  thereto  are 
(raising  of.)  complete  unless  the  same  when  raised  be  of  the  full  thickness 

such  party-walls  are  of,  in  the  story  next  under  the  roof  of  the 
highest  adjoining  building.     B.  a.  §  42. 

2ndly,  Are  not  to  be  raised  unless  the  same  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  such  party-walls,  and  to  the  adjoining  buildings. 

3rdly,  Which  when  raised  will  be  of  the  legal  materials,  heights, 
and  thicknesses,  and  which  can  be  with  safety  raised,  may, 
together  with  the  chimney-shafts  belonging  thereto,  be  raised 
to  any  height  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  or 
occupier  of  any  building  to  which  the  same  belong :  and  if  the 
other  parties  afterwards  make  use  of  such  additional  work,  they 
thereby  become  liable  for  a  proportionate  part  of  the  expense 
thereof.     B.  a.  $  42. 

Party-walls  (tiew). 

(Price  o/.j  1st,  Are  to  be  estimated  against  adjoining  parties  at  the  rate  of 


BUILDING-ACT. 

1L  15».  per  rod,  with  n  deduction  of  I/.  8*.  per  rod  for  the  old 

mfrwrilfi  of  audi  part  of  any  old  wall  or  ami,  and  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  2d.  per  cubic  foot  lor  tlio  materials  of  any  old  limber 
partition  which  belonged  to  such  adjoining  parties. 
2ndly,  Within  ten  days  after  a  pnrtv-widl  or  partv-arch  ia  built, 
'       ueh  first  buil 


mt*fj 


a  party- 


may  be,  a 


h  first  builder  V 


•ntitled  to 


leave  at  nwfa  adjoining  building  a  true  account  of  the  number 
of  rods  therein  for  which  the  owner  of  such  adjoining  building 
or  ground  sludl  be  liable  to  pay,  and  of  the  deduction  for  old 
materials,  anil  for  shoring1  and  other  expeOHi  as  allowable. 
3rdly,  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  the  adjoin- 
ing building  or  ground  to  pay  the  account  and  to  deduct  the 
same  from  the  rent;  and  if  the  amount  be  not  paid  within 
twenty-one  d;iN  s  al'tei  di'inaiid,  the  same  mav  be  recovered  by 
action  with  full  costs  of  suit,  and  if  the  plaintiff  give  before 
action  three  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  deferid.int,  and 
annex  to  such  notice  the  bill  and  particulars  of  the  charges,  and 
recover  the  whole  sum,  such  plaintiff  shall  also  be  — 
double  costs.    B.  a.  $  41.     See  Reimbursement. 

b  (new)  to  any  building  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd.  or  4th  rate  a 

have  any  recesses  (herein,  except  fur  chimneys  flues,  girders, 
beams,  and  other  timbers,  or  for  the  ends  of  walls  or  piers  tr 
herein  directed.     B.  a.  $  26. 

*  (ww). 

1st,  Are  to  be  carried  1  ft.  6  ins.  at  the  least  above  the  roof  of 
the  highest  building  which  gables  iiL'aiiist  '>r  adjoins  to  any  Such 
party-wall,  measured  at  a  right  angle  from  tbe  back  of  the 
rafters,  and  shall  lie  carried  12  ins.  above  any  gutter  adjoining 
to  such  party-wall  :  but  for  2  ft.  0  ins.  back  from  the  front  of  a 
building  the  part  J- wail  may  be  less  than  12  ins.  above  the 
gutter  if  it  would  otherwise  exceed  the  height  of  the  blocking- 
course.     B.  a.  $  2fi. 

2ndly,  Are  to  be  extended  2  ft.  wider  than,  and  to  the  full  height 
of  any  dormer  or  other  erection  which  shall  be  fixed  in  tbe  Hat 
or  roof  of  any  building  within   4   feet  of  any  party-will.     B. 


s,  pabtv-ahches,  or  party-fence-walls  require  tbe  following  pro- 
ceedings to  be  observed,  if  they  need  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt 
from  defect  or  from  one  or  more  of  the  buildings  attached 
thereto  being  rebuilt,  and  if  the  adjoin  in:,-  partta  "ill  nnt  or  can- 
not agree  relative  thereto. 
1st,  The  "owner"  who  shall  think  it  necessary  to  repair,  pull 
down,  or  rebuild  the  same  Is  to  give  three  uumthi  notice  ii 
writing  to  the  owner  if  he  be  known  and  can  he  met  with,  or  i 
such  owner  be  under  coverture,  to  her  husband,  or  if  an  infant, 
idiot,  or  lunatic,  to  the  guardian,  trustee,  or  committee,  or 
otherwise  to  the  occupier,  o[  the  adjoining  premises,  or  other 

Erson  as  aforesaid,  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  his,  her,  or  their 
t  or  usual  place  ofubmle,  in-  if  -uifi   premises  be   unoccupied, 
b^  fixing  a  copy  of  such  notice  on  the  door  of  such   last   mrn- 
tloned  house  or  building.     B.  a.  $  38. 
2ndly.  The  notice  must  be  in  the  form  given  in  the  Act,  §  88 
3rdly,  The  parly  receiving  m.>lice  U  in  appoint  (wo  surveyor 
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ulilo  workmen,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  app  ■ 
notice,  tlif  ItW  Othen  irn-nli-.n.-.l  in  the  notice.      J  38. 
vrtfjbtit.)  •Hlily,  The  Tour  surveyors  or  nble  workmen  are  to  certify  iftrr 


xr 


betbef  the  party-wall,  party-arch,  or  part  v -fen  ce-uull 
irt  (hereof  ought   to  be  repaired   or  pulled   down  ud 


I.  I,  (».<(..  5,|,]y,    If 

■*•*-■»  ...then, 

■hose  mentioned  in  the  ni 
appointed  by  the  party  giv: 


surveyors  or  able  workmen  meet  t 

then  within  six  Hays  after  the  time  first  appelated, 


a  fifth,  o 


1  the  five  or  the  majo: 


it  sign  the  certificate  within 
e  magistrates  are  to  appoint 
part  of  them  are  lo  mm 
n  to  them,  and  ore  to  vie 


Party-w 

Set: 


days'  previous  notice  being  gi 
certifv  accordingly. 

7thly,  Within  three  days  after  such  certificate  has  been  given, 
copy  of  the  same  is  to  lie  delivered  to  the  owner  or  occupier,  o 
left  at  the  adjoining  building,  or  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  door 
thereof,  and  such  certificate  is  to  be  immediately  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Puaee.     $38. 

Hthly.  If  such  last  mentioned  owner  or  occupier  think  fit  he  mar 
appeal  against  such  certificate  to  the  next  general  orqoirtar 
sessions,  when  the  Justices  shall  summon  before  them  one  or 
more  of  those  who  signed  the  certificate,  and  shall  make  furb 
order  as  they  shall  think  fit,  which  order  shall  be  final,  ud 
without  further  appeal, 

Sthly,  Upon  delimit  of  appeal,  or  if  upon  appeal  no  order  to  the 
contrary  be  given,  the  work  may  proceed  within  14  days  (run 
the  delivery  of  the  copy  of  the  certificate,  and  after  the  oeWr- 
■'  n  of  such  appeal.     B.  a.  .   38. 


.&{ulil)  fo  buildings  of  the  1st,  2nd,  or  :trd  rate  not  more  than  IS"* 
thick  in  the  basement  story  and  81  ins.  thick  from  I  hence  to 
the  cooing  thereof,  may  be  pulled  down  by  any  owner  tlw 
rous  of  rebuilding  his  building,  after  giving  notice  in  writinj  M 
tin'  owner  or  occupier  of  the  next  buibli 
three  months  to  pull  down  such  parly-wall  and  lo  build  i  wi 
parly- wall,  iifter  the  e  spirillum  of  «  Inch  three  months,  the  wort 
may  be  performed,  anil  wainscot,  shelves,  furttitun 
things  may  be  removed  and  shoring  performed  as  in  ')  US- 
B,  a.  J  39. 

,a  (old)  -  bricks  thick  to  the  mirier  side  of  the  ground  floor,  tut  'I 
brick  thick  from  thence  upwards  built  before  the  .: 

'''      1774,  not  according  to  the  now  Act,  may  if  sound  remain  li" 
both  the  buildings  adjoining  thereto  arc  rebuilt,  although  Iku'H- 
ings  of  the  1st  and  2nd  rales  and  party-walls  tboTe 
high  would  otherwise  require  new  party-waJls  of  grcaUria> 


-  of  buildinga  erected  before  84th  June,  1 77 1,  become  object 

regulation  of  the  Act,  if  the  fore-front  and  back-front  be  rabu™ 
T,  as  low  aa  the  breast-summer  or  one-pair  Boor  within  five  ye*" 
-i       of  each  other.      B.  a.  $  45. 


PAnTY-w.M  is  (old)  timbers  lying  ftfOUgt  'hem 


it  off  so  as  to  lew**!' 


HUILDING-ACT. 


»vork  beyond  such  timbers,  and  if  the  owners  will 
•A  such  party-wiil Is  are  to  be  adjudged  as  ruinous. 


*+ijiwr        •  "°  °Pei"n^3  arc  to  °e  made  in,  except  for  communica- 

•  ,/     -9f'         :l°  stac^  °*  warehouses  to  another  and  from  one  stable- 

>  another,  and  except  such  passages  or  ways  on  the  ground 

„      passengers,  cattle,  or  carriages,  as  may  be  necessary,  all 

.  ^  '.*** .       ,  dosages  are  to  be  arched  over  with  brick  or  stone,  or  brick 

**i'       ,ne  together,  throughout  of  the  thickness  of  18  ins.  at  the 

i*J**^V?'   .  in  buildings  of  the  1st  or  2nd  rate,  and  8J  ins.  thick  in 

ladings  of  the  3rd  or  4th  rate :  and  if  there  be  any  cellar  or 

unity  under  any  such  passages,  the  same  kind  of  arched  work 

i-  to  be  carried  over  sucn  cellar  or  vacuity.     B.  a.  §  26. 

(  New  or  old  )  are  not  to  be  maimed  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
but  may  be  cut  into  for  the  follounng  purposes.     B.  a.  §  28. 

1st,  When  a  front  or  back  wall  is  rebuilt,  a  break  for  the  inser- 
tion thereof  may  be  cut  not  more  than  9  ins.  deep  from  the 
external  face  of  such  wall  and  to  the  centre  of  the  party-wall. 

2ndly,  14  ins.  deep  from  the  external  faces  of  external  walls,  and 
4  ins.  wide  on  the  basement  story,  and  2  ins.  wide  on  the 
ground  story  for  the  insertion  of  breast-summers  and  story-posts. 

ftrdly,  For  tailing  in  stone  steps  or  stone  landings,  or  for  timbers 
for  bearers  to  wooden  stairs :  but  no  such  timber  is  to  be 
carried  within  8}  ins.  from  any  flue  or  from  any  timber  of  the 
adjoining  house  or  within  4  ins.  from  the  internal  finishings  of 
such  adjoining  house. 

4thly,  For  laying  thereinto  stone  corbcilles  for  the  support  of 
chimney-jambs,  girders,  beams,  purlins,  binding  or  trimming- 
joists  or  other  principal  timbers. 

5thly,  Perpendicular  recesses  not  within  1 0  feet  of  each  other  and 
not  more  than  15  ins.  wide  and  4  ins.  deep,  may  be  cut  in  party- 
walls  which  ore  not  less  than  13  ins.  thick,  for  the  insertion  of 
walls  and  piers. 

Party-walls^  the  footings  of,  may  be  cut  from  one  side  of,  for  admitting  other 
Footings   on       walls  close  thereto  if  adjoining  buildings  be  rebuilt.     B.  a.  §  28. 

on*  side  of,  may 
be  cut  off. 

Paett-walls  when  cut  into  for  any  purpose  shall  immediately  have  every  injury 
caused  thereto,  made  good,  and  well  and  effectually  pinned  up 

jarffoO      ""      ^th  brick,  stone,  slate,  tile,  or  iron,  bedded  in  mortar,  by  the 

party  causing  the  damage.     B.  a.  §  28. 


-^—  Not  to  be  cut  into  for  any  purpose  aforesaid  if  the  same  will  injure  dis- 
(JUitraint/ron  place  or  endanger  the  timbers,  chimneys,  flues  or  other  internal 
c*tti9fi*te.)         finishings  of  the  adjoining  buildings.     B.  a.  §  28. 

Paving.    (See  Commissioners  of.) 

Penalties.    (See  Action  for.) 

Pilasters  next  public  ways.    (See  Bow-windows.) 

Pipes.    (See  Water.) 


•3UII.DING.ArT. 


rf  luiiUin**.  (see   A^iHmfeB.)   alio  Eitenal 


out.     (See  Bow-windows  ;  also  Pnwh.) 

*»ii  buildings.     (Sec  rarty-walls,  opening*  in.) 

(Sm  Appall.) 

».jtfl»nfldnigs  arc  constituted  seven  in  number  within  the  Unite 

~      \  Act.   B.  a.  ■$  1.     Of  dwelling- houses  to  be  aacer- 

leasurement  on  the  lord  Of  the  floor  of  the  priuci|ul 

uch  houses,  and  to  include  only  such  parts  of  the 

partji-wajb  u  belong  In  - ni'h  ll  Trolling  lyOllllca..     B.  a.  0  IT.     And 

1    J  ir  connected  only  by  a  fence  or  fence-wall,  ind 

ages  open   on  one  or  both  sides  are  not  to  be 

n  the  admeasurement.     B.  a.  $  22. 


fc»  to  the  party  who  builds  u  party-wall  or  party-arch, 

:<    Ulubf  made  by  "  the  uwner  or  owneri  who  thai!  he  entitled  h 

Okr  unproved  rent  of  the  a<Umun&  /mHiling  or  ground,  and  irhothatf 

it  ■**>  time  make  uie"  of  the  same. 

jkulv.  payment  cannot  be  recovered  for  more  than  half  the  expense 

«f  Wilding  a  party-will  or  party-arch,  although  the  claimants 


g  be  of  the  lesser  rati 
arJy.  The  claim 


e  than  such  part  of  the 


dually  used  : 

«*bit.  Ami  if  tile  claiiuaiit'a  buildings  be  of  (lie  superior  rate,  he  cab 
«ty  recover  for  a  moiety  of  the  thickness  of  a  party-wall  or 
■arty-arch  suitable  for  the  rate  of  the  adjoining  building. 

ttfcra,  till  a  party-wall  or  party-arch  is  paid  for  by  the  adjoining 
party,  the  sole  property  thereof,  and  of  the  soil  whereon  tbe 
p«twvnll  sHuiA  is  vested  in  the  party  at  whose  expense  the 
itmt  was  built. 

|Mk  Ki'p*ymenl  for  a  portion  of  a  party-wall  built  neat  vacant 
rrvwl   ln'tufiiL's   ilue  when  the  party-wall  is  first  cut  into  or 

SJhmof. 

.  .  X.  |i.iviiiutiI  fur  a  portion  of  a  party-wall  or  party-arch  built 
^.;i«iiiu;  to  an  existing  building  becomes  due  so  soon  as  tbe 
Ln  ■  m  finished,  together  with  a  proportionate  part  of  all  other 
which  shall  be  necessary  to  pulling  down  the  old  party- 


■•■'  ■■:" 


.*  timber  or  nood  partition,  and  the  whole  of  all  the  roa- 
hteipcnses  of  shoring  up  auch  adjoining  building  and  of 


removing  any  goods,  furniture,  or  other  things,  and  of  pull  w 
down  any  wainscot  or  partitions,  and  also  all  such  coats  as  may 
have  licen  awarded  by  the  court,  but  not  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  pullinjr  down  and  clearing:  away  any  old  party-wall,  or 
party-arcn,  or  old  partition.     See  Party-walls,  price  of. 

T  of  buildings  burnt.     (See  Insurance  Companies.) 

d  (  Acti  of  Parliament  relative  to  buiidiagi  j.     B.  a.  §  101. 

s  of  windows  and  doors.     (See  External  Inclosures.) 


r  by  the  jury  sworn  at  the  Court  Leet  held  by  the  sheriff  in  his 
urn  for  anv  hundred  or  place,  or  any  other  jury  or  inquest  sworn 
within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act.     B.  a.  §  70. 
let,  thatl  with  all  convenient  speed  after  notice  thereof,  be  hoarded 
tnjbr  Ike  tafety  of  passengers,  bv  the  court  of  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men in  the  city,  and  the  Church- wardens  and  Overseers  of  the 
poor  in  other  places,  who  shall  also 
»,  2ndly,  cause  notice  in  writing  to  be  given  to  the  owner  or  other 
persons  Interested  iliereiii,  tf  to  be  met  with,  and  if  not,  to  cause 
such  notice  in  writing  to  he  affixed  to  or  upon  the  door  or  other 
la  part  or  such  building,  within  14  days  to  repair  or  puil 
down  such  building  as  the  case  may  require. 
II  e/rt-  3rdly.  If  the  repairing  or  [lulling  down  of  such  condemned  building 
be  not  commenced  witfiin  14  days  after  notice,  the  Mayor  or 
Aldermen,  or  the  Church -wardens  and  Overseers,  out  of  their 
funds,  are  with  all  convenient  speed  to  cause  the  building  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  passengers, 
to  be  taken  down,  and  secured,  and  to  sell  such  of  the  materials 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  payment  of  the  hoard  and  other 
expenses.     B.  a.  §  70. 
|^"  4thly,  Any  overplus  from  the  sale  of  materials  is  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  owner  of  the  premises  upon  demand  within   fi   years 
afterwards.     B.  a.  6$  70,  71. 
*='-  5thly,  If  the  sale  of  the  materials  be  insufficient,  tho  owner  is  to 
pay  the  diHerence,  but  if  such  owner  cannot  be  found  or  do  not 
fully  pay  the  amount,  any  tenant  of  the  premises  is  to  pay  the 
same  and  deduct  the  sum  from  the  rent  ;  and  if  the  tenant  neg- 
lect or  refuse  payment,  the  same  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  upon 
such  tenant's  goods.     I*        ' 

batb  or  class  of  buildings  within  the  mmni  of  die  Bui  Ming-act.  B.  a.  }  6. 
1st,  Dwelling  houses  from  5  to  9  squares  of  100  superficial  feet  on 

their  ground  stories. 
2ndly,  Other  buildings  (not  of  the  1st  5th  6th  or  7th  rate,)  which 
contain  more  than  2  clear  stories  above  ground  exclusive  of  any 
ttai  public  rooms  in  the  roofs  thereof,  and  not  more  than  8  stories,  or  which 
'■'^W  are  from  22  feet  to  31  feet  high  from  the  ground  before  either 
•nr  oth«        of  the  fronts  thereof  to  the  top  of  the  blocking-course  or  coping 


Other    (mildiufi 


BUILDING-ACT. 

building*  not  in  of  the  parapet :  this  description  of  braidings  may  be  made  of 

Son  areof  thetth  ""J  dimenaioiif  whatsoever  on  their  plans,  with  the  exception  of 

nte;   and  other  warehouses  which  are  confined  to  95  squares  of  building,  and 

fSmth^ubli  f<*t  ^^hl68  which  are  confined  to  25  squares  of  building :  but  ranges 

and  »L  from  of  warehouses  and  stables  may  respectively  communicate  toge- 

any  other  build-  ther  by  wrought-iron  doors  in  stone  door-cases.  B.  a.  §§  58, 54. 

ing  not  in  the  same  J  -o  /J 

possession  are  of 
the  6th  rate.  B.a. 

If  18, 19,  and  tee 
t.  a.  §  20  for  7th 
rate. 

Securities  for  payment  of  costs.    (See  Appeal.) 

Security  for  laying  out  insurance  money.    (See  Insurance  Companies.) 

Separate  occupation,  subdivision  of  buildings  in.     (See  Internal  Inclosures.) 

Servants  who  shall  cause  buildings  to  be  fired  through  negligence  or  carelessness, 
shall  be  fined  £  100  to  be  distributed  by  the  Church-wardens  and 
Overseers  among  the  sufferers,  and  in  default  of  payment  be  com- 
mitted to  gaol  for  18  months  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour.  B.  a. 
$84. 

Seventh  rate  or  class  of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act!  B.  a. 
§§  20, 21.  May  be  built  of  any  dimensions  and  of  any  material! 
whatever,  except  that  they  are  not  to  be  covered  with  pitch,  tar, 
or  any  other  inflammable  material,  and  except  that  crane-houses 
are  to  be  built  of  stone,  brick,  slate,  tile,  oak,  elm,  steel,  iron,  or 
brass. 

1 .  Crane-houses  on  wharves  or  quays. 

2.  Shambles. 

3.  Wind-mills. 

4.  Water-mills. 

And  buildings  situate  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster and  the  liberties  thereof,  so  long  only  as  they  are  used  as  work- 
shops or  drying-places  for 

1.  Buckiam-stiflfeners. 

2.  Calico-printers. 

3.  Curriers. 

4.  Fell-mongers. 

5.  Glue-makers. 

6.  Leather-dressers. 

7.  Oil-cloth  painters. 

8.  Paper-makers. 

9.  Parchment-makers. 

10.  Size-makers. 

11.  Tanners. 

12.  Throwsters. 

13.  Whisters. 

14.  Whiting-makers. 

15.  Wool-staplers. 

Sewers.     (See  Commissioners  of.) 

Shambles  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted  of  the  7th  rate  of 
building.     B.  a.  §  20. 

Sheriff  and  Under-sheriff.    (See  Fine.) 

Shop-fronts,  projection  of.     (Sec  Botu-windows.) 
materials  of.     (See  Copings.) 


BUILDING. ACT. 

■  or  class  of  building*  within  tin'  limits  uf  the  lluilding-ael,  B.  a.  -.j  10, 
which  may  be  built  of  any  dimensions  and  of  any  materia!* 
whatever. 

Dwelling-houses,    warehouses,    stables,   and    other   buildings 

l  (atcept  the  1 4  kinds  of  bidiilingi  which  are  in  all  cutei  of  the  I  at 
rale.  B.  a.  J  "2,)  which  are  distant  8  feel  from  any  public  way, 
and  are  30  feet  from  any  other  building  not  in  the  same  posses- 
sion therewith  ;  but  if  afterwards  divided  into  distinct  tenures 
without  being  separated  from  each  other  30  feel  at  least,  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  public  nuisances,  and  shall  be  immediately 
taken  down.      1'.  .i.  }  58, 

is  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Westminster  and  the 
liberties  thereof  while  used  by)  ore  by  the  Building-act  consti- 
tuted of  the  7th  rate.     B.  a.  J  20. 

jot-faces  of  tile,  atone,  marble,  or  iron,  at  least  18  ins.  broad  and 
1  foot  longer  than  the  opening  ore  to  be  laid  to  all  chimneys, 
upon  brick  or  stone  trimmers  at  least  IS  ins.  broad  from  the 
chimney-opening  or  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  arch  over 
the  chimney -opening,  except  the  same,  be  in  u  cellar  or  ground 
floor  and  be  laid  and  bedded  on  the  solid  earth.  B.  a.  J  +5. 
(See  Hearths.) 

P-M*sur*CTOBiKs  within  the  limits  of  the  Biiildiu^-:ii't  jre  constituted  of  the 
1st  rate  or  class  of  buildiDg.     B.  a.  J  2. 


1st,  The  rate  of,  is  determined,  by  the  altitude  and  number  of 
stories.   (See  1st,  -2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  rates  of  buildings.) 

2nd,  No  range  of,  is  to  contain,  im-lii'lim;  tin-  iilliiliial  and  external 
walls  thereof,  more  than  2.">  squares  of  building  of  100  superficial 
feet  each,  but  communication  may  be  made  from  one  range 
thereof  to  another  with  wronght-irou  doors  with  panels  i  in. 
thick  in  stone  door-cases  and  with  no  timber  bond  or  lintel 
within  16  ins.  of  the  opening.     B.  a.  $  54. 

3rdly,  May  be  divided  for  the  distinct  occupation  of  under-tenant*, 
but  are  not  required  to  have  party-walls  unless  they  contain 
more  than  25  squares  of  building,  in  which  cose  party-walls  are 
to  be  built  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  within  that  dimension. 
B.  o.  $  57. 

kLL-K)AJD«  of  Shop- windows.     (See  Bow-windows.) 

i.    (See  Bow-windows.) 

.*.     (See  Timbor  or  Wood-work.) 

c.     (See  External  walls.) 

t-fosts  and  Breast-summers.     (See  External  inclosurea.) 

Stoves.     (See  Timber  or  Wood-work.) 

SlJQl*    MI1M.M, 


the  tirst  n 


within  the  limits  of  the   Huilding-ac 
or  class  of  buildings.     B.  n.  §  2. 
J)* 


ri\il  Qiumer 
aaj  mailer  tu  hi-  ordered 
1  -ul  gam**  n-ijuir.-.J  to  ill! 
^iul  aajwanimctil    of  the 
•  «»»  after  such  Application 
S'uihwark,  and  every  adjoa 
mk*.     B.  a.  $  SO. 


I. ;ii!   : 

-  <ir  class  of  hi  >ililing*.     B.  «Tj  2. 


io  cities  of  London  and   Wt 
f,  '-i  i . i J i ■  used  by  I  m  I"' 


within  Ihe  limits  of  the  Biri1rEa£-*et.    B.  l  6ft 
gtiwua  from  9}  to  5  squares  of  100  ssperftcal  feel 


i  (not  of  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  rait) 
b  more  than  om  clear  story  jb.n  e  ground,  etch. 
•  *awr  rooms  in  the  roof  thereof,  and  not  mor*  thmn  two 
x   i  nes.  or  which  shall  be  of  the  height  of  from    18  to  ffl 

.  _:  ■■■ui'l  lu'lbro  cither  of  r.hi-  front;  thereof,  lo  llw 
'**•  Hockng-eounH  or  eoptng  of  the  parapet:  tha 
oimi  of  buldinga  may  he  made  of  am-  dimensions  whitio- 

-  iljns.nith  the  otceptiou  of  warehouses  which  an 
aawai  an  Si  squares  of  bnilduur,  and   stuhles   which  are  cot- 

-  ,'ures  ol'lmilding:  Iml  ranges  of  warehouse*  and 
^  ■■?  respectively  communicate  together  l>v  wrought-iroo 
.~  t-:  none  door-cases.     H,  n,  fl  M. 


i  m  be  let  into  any  party-arch  except  for  liond  to  the 

■ur  'mti)  any  fiat  fy  will,  except  the  necessary  tempaoo, 

-A   bond-timW,  (lie  ends  of  girders,  bourns,  purlim. 

trimming-joists  or  other  principal  Ihnlfers. 

'     ■  to  have  at  lens!  a)  ins.  nf  solid  hrick-work  bt- 

and  sides  of  every  such  piece  nf  timber  and  tbs 

iv  building  adjointnc  thereto,  but  if  any  such  timbet 

at  jswmite  to  and  level  witli  any  jmrt  of  the  ends  of  aav 

■    ::<.!uii,-  t.iiLldim-    no  such  timber  shall  approach 

a  t  aw.  of  the  centre  of  the  said  wall. 


W».    ^3  aaaher 
_*t  *•  ra»ds 


^  »  a*t  M  to  bid  in  the  brick-work  of  nor  within  2  fcet  of  the 
,  —  d  mt  oven,  stove,  copper,  still,  boiler,  or  furnace,  nor 
_JM»  *  ah  -f  the  inside  of  any  Hue  thereof,  if  such  timber  in 
to  aMtwii  nearer  than  5  ft.  above  the  month  of  the  same. 

-_j|h  k  Wa  t>  be  laid  within  9  ins.  of  the  opening  qfany  chwtn 
/„4*m  jaw.  .-f  (ho  inside  ofanyjfaw  thereof.     B.  a.  §  4 5. 

—aAworic  is  to  lie  Axed  to  the  front  of  any  jamb  or 
-^  a>  at  tto  front  of  any  chimney  or  flue  except  by  iron 
r  other  iron  fastenings  which  shall  not  In 
10 


BUILDING-ACT, 

driven  or  fixed  more  ilmn  3  ins.  into  the  brickwork  nor  within 

4  ins.  of  i  In'  iii.-ii  li.'  of  tlur  c  I  ii  mi  if  v  -opening.    K.  a.  $  45. 
JM,  no  chimney  is  to  bo  erected   iiih.hi,  tm'pl   piling,  bridging,  o 

phokngMkra  tbe foundation,  but  (with  that  exception)  upon 
■*)     solid  ground  brick  or  stone  foundation,  or  brick  or  stone  t'or- 

beilles,  or  iron  brackets,  or  iron  shores  supported  on  brick  or 

stone  foundations.     15.  it,  J  -15. 

jrk.    (See  External  inclosures.) 

.    (See  Slabs.) 

(See  Water.) 

rABTiTiQNB  are  to  remain  between  houses  and  buildings  only  till  one  of 
the  houses  or  building  adjoining  thereto  is  rebuilt,  or  till  at 
least  two  thirds  of  one  of  (lie  fronts  is  laken  down  lo  the  breast- 
suuimer  or  one-pair  floor,  or  till  condemned,  li.  a.  $  Mi.  (See 
Party-part  itionF.) 

ki  who  shall  first  turn  on  the  water  at  a  lire  shall  be  paid  not  exceed- 
ing 10..     (See  Churchwarden*.)     B.  a.  §  76. 

(See  External  walls  and  inclosures  (old),  also  Flats.) 

ikb,  not  more  than  10  gallons  of,  to  be  distilled  at  once  in  any  work- 
house or  place  contiguous  lo  any  other  building,  or  in  any  place 
within  SO  feet  of  any  other  building,  tinder  penalty  of  100/.  to 
be  recoverable  with  treble  costs  of  anil  of  which  fialf  to  go  to 
the  poor  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer.     B.  a.  $  72. 

By  J  1  of  the  2;'jt!i  fienr^c  3rd,  cap.  77,  the  above  restriction  is 
repealed,  mid  the  fu|]i>wii><:  ri'-'rii-liuii*  lire  emuled,  and  are 
extended  to  all  England  : 

"  It  thai!  not  be  lanful  for  any  Person  or  Pertotu,  ititltin  that 
/•art  ()/'  Great  Britain  called  England,  to  distil  or  boil  ant/  Turpen- 
tine or  Tar,  or  to  draw  any  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Rvxin  by  distil- 
ling Tiirjrcntine,  or  to  draw  any  Oil  of  Tar  or  Pitch  by  distilling  or 
boiliiiL-  Tar.  Hi-  In  /mil  iiny  Oil  and  Turpi  utliie  together,  or  to  boil 
any  Oil  ami  Tar  together,  above  the  quantity  of  Ten  Cations  at 
One  Time,  of  rill  or  any  of  the  mid  I  'ommudit'ics,  in  any  Workhouse 
or  Place,  MtfJRMI  (o  nny  otitet  linihlnig.  t*  in  any  place  nearer 
to  any  other  Huibling  titan  the  Distant:-  of  S,  renty-jiee  feet  at  the 
least  (crecjit  in  houses  or  Huildings  now  in  me  for  carrying  a»  such 
Mttniiftictorii  ■'.  and  n-oi'  leonlly  iutitled  to  he  urn  d for  thole  Pur- 
poses) upon  Pain  Hint  every  Penan  offending  tin  rein  shall,  for 
every  lurh  Offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  mm  of  One  hundred  Pound*! 
which  Forfeitures  shall  and  may  be  recovered,  with  'Treble  Costs  of 
Suit,  by  Action  of  Debt,  Hill,  Plaint,  or  Information,  in  any  of  Hit 
Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  YVcitmimtcr,  wherein  no  Attain, 
I'ralrition.  or  Wager  of  I.mc,  or  more  than  One  Importance,  shall 
he  ii/'mcid.  On,  Moiety  u-lureof  malt  on  to  the  I'sc  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish,  Precinct,  or  Place  wherein  the  Offence  shall  haec  been 
committed,  mid  the  oth,  r  Mutely  thereof  to  inch  Persons  as  thall 
.■lie  for  the  same." 

j)  a* 


joining  h 
that  the  • 


BUILDING-ACT. 

Ami  by  the  1st  and  2nd  Victoria,  up.  75.  it  is  enacted  that 

"  The  Pennltiel  named  m  Ike"  last  "  recited  act  thill  rilcnd  le 
the  otcneri  or  occupier!  of  an;,  Pitch,  Tar,  or  Tarpcnline  ZHltWrtv 
which  thai!  he  within  tlie  diitauce  of  75  feet  from  any  other  iniif. 
mc  or  buibiiiigt :  but  in  caic  the  other  bni/ding  or  builditigi  next  ad- 
f  to  inch  dutiltery  be  occupied  jointlu  by  the  lame  tenant,  and 
it-  w/hiIc  o/'xuch  bmlimgi  (including  tuck  dutiltcry  and  tin 
mil  other  building  or  bvUiliugi )  in  jtiintly  occupied  by  the  nnJ 
tenant  be  75  feet  distant  from  any  other  building,  the*  the  mi 
jienn/liei  ihnll  not  extend  to  the  occupier  or  ocenpiert  thereof* 

Tukfentiki  Diitulbkiii  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted 
of  tlie  first  rote  or  clns?  of  buildings.     B.  a.  $  2. 

United  PsMsites  within  the  City  of  London  are  to  be  deemed  one  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.     B.  a.  (  79. 

Vtsrmm.    (See  Chnrcli wardens.  5thly.) 

W»»euoiun,  p 

lit.  Rates  of,  determined  bv  their  altitude  and  number  of  stories, 
sec  1st,  2nd,  3rd.  4th,  3th,  and  Oth  rate. 

Sndly,  No  stuck  or,  is  to  contain,  including  the  internal  and  ei- 
ternal  walls  thereof,  more  than  35  squares  of  building  of  101) 
superficial  feet  each  ;  but  communication  mav  be  made  from  one 
stack  thereof  to  another  with  wrought-iron  doors  with  panels  tt 
least  1  in.  thick,  in  slunr  doof-caMtj  and  with  no  timber,  bond, 
or  lintel  within  IS  ins.  of  the  opening.     B.  a.  r  53. 

3rdly,  May  be  divided  for  the  distinct  occupation  of  under- 
tenants, but  are  not  required  to  have  party-walla  unless  they 
contain  more  than  35  squares  of  building,  in  which  case  party- 
walls  arc  to  be  built  to  reduce  them  to  within  that  dimension. 
B.  a.  6  56. 

4thly,  Window-frames  and  door-frames  of.     (Sec  External  inelo- 

Wali.s  (ok!)  ure  not  to  become  party-walls  to  buildings  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  a 
4th  rate  unless  built  of  the  statute  thickness  from  the  lop  of  the 
footings  upwards.     B.  a.  j  25. 

Warn, 

1st.  Is  not  to  drip  next  any  public  way  from  the  roof  of  any  build- 
ing of  the   1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4tli  rate,  except  from  tbe  roofi  d 

(niriicos,  or  other  entrances. 
2ndly,  Water  is  to  be  conveyed  from  roofs  by  gutters  or  pipes  <& 
load,  copper,  tin,  or  iron,  or  by  ivoncicn  trunks,  but   no  wooden 
trunk  is  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the   windows  of  the  ground 
i..iv       It.  a.  }  48. 

WATia-coMFANiiiS.    (See  Churchwardens.;) 

Watermen  to  the  number  of  30  who  are  retained  by  an  Insurance  Company  are 

not  to  be  impressed.     B.  a.  §  82. 

"'viiii-miiii  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  an  ronrtl ■<!  \A  Hm  <''■ 


f  the  » 


BUILDING-ACT. 

Whiting-makers  (Buildings  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 

the  liberties  thereof,  while  used  by)  are  by  the  Building-act  con- 
stituted of  the  7tb  rate.     B.  a.  §  20. 

Wind-mills  within  the  limits  of  the  Building-act  are  constituted  of  the  7th 

rate.    B.  a.  $  20. 

Window-dressings,  projections  of.    (See  Bow-windows.) 

■  ,  materials  of.    (See  Copings.) 

Window-frames  and  door-frames  are  to  be  let  into  reveals.    (See  External 

mclosures  for  exceptions  ;  see  also  Flats ;  see  also  Warehouses.) 

Witnesses  may  he  fined  not  exceeding  10/.  for 
1st,  Refusing  to  be  sworn. 
2ndly,  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  attend  and  give  evidence  after 

10  days'  notice,  and  tender  of  reasonable  charges  and  expenses, 

and  are  also  liable  to  action  for  damages. 
Srdly,  The  Court  may  order  witnesses  further  remuneration  before 

they  are  compelled  to  give  evidence. 

Witnesses.     Parishioners  or  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  any  offence  against 

the  Act  is  committed,  may  be.    B.  a.  §  98. 

Workmen  committing  breach  of  the  Building-act  wilfully,  carelessly,  or  negli- 
gently, and  without  the  direction,  privity,  or  consent  of  the 
master  workman  or  person  causing  the  work  to  be  done,  shall 
upon  conviction  forfeit  50*.  of  which  half  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer,  and 
upon  failure  of  payment  the  offender  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  from  one  to  three  months.     B.  a.  $  66. 


!'■ 
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INDEX. 


*«•  The  Figures  refer  to  the  Section!,  not  to  the  Paget. 


A. 


ant]  Echinus,  of  the  best  example*  of 
in  Doric,  visually  equal,  47*23. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  remarks  on,  Archss- 
,  vol.  iii. 
nee  of  the  ancients  of  bad  construction, 

•  of  Flying- buttresses  in  many  buildings 
nted  Architecture  a  proof  of  the  little 
.  of  pointed  arches,  506. 
a  the  masonry  of  the  tympanum  of  a 
portico,  4630. 

n  the  use  of  timber  partitions,  545. 
f  making  windows  in  tho  frieze  of  an 
cctural  order,  612. 
f  making  mezzanine  windows,  650. 
in  Anglo-Grecian  architecture,  674. 
in  the  formation  of  entablatures,  595 ; 
in  pilasters,  674. 

more  frequent  in  modern  than  in  ancient 
ecture,  812. 

the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  The- 
re© from,  676. 

in  the  use  of  glue,  solder,  and  other 
its,  551. 

nits,  observations  on,  463. 
mts  of  Pointed  Architecture,  the  system 
e  source  of  beauty,  use,  economy,  and 
rth,  468 ;  applicable  to  modern  bridges, 

Hits  more  required  for  low  than  for  high 
ed  arches,  492. 

Hits  of  vaulting  at  Cologne  Cathedral 
ised,  and  the  span  of  the  vaulting  di- 
ned, by  corbcilling  out  in  level  courses 
ower  part  of  the  vaulting,  508 ;  anin- 
d  of  the  same  management  at  the  steeple 
.  Dunstan's  Church  in  the  East,  Lon- 
509. 

en  t  s,  (Counter-,)  the  flying-buttresses  of 
steeple,  London,  a  beautiful  example  of, 

snts  of  a  trussed  tic-beam  forced  by  the 
ty  of  the  principals  and  their  burthen,  4 17. 
its  to  brick-work,  reparation  of,  J 110. 
2912. 
U,  the  architect  to  be  arbitrator  of, 4708. 


Acquirements,  (proper,)  proposed  college  for 
granting  degrees  to  architects  and  artificers  of, 
925. 

Act  of  Parliament  required,  forbidding  the  Im- 
mersion of  timber  in  water  by  the  merchant!. 
338. 

Action  of  gravity  upon  materials,  the  three 
modes  of,  414. 

Active  force  of  Gothic  vaultings  conducted  down 
the  vaulting-ribs  to  the  flying-buttresses,  469 ; 
diverged  inwardly  by  pinnacles,  472 ;  and  re- 
diffused  on  the  ground  by  the  wall-buttresses, 
473. 

Active  force  of  modern  vaulting  frequently  ex- 
pended in  rending  fabrics,  469. 

Adam's  (R.)  Work  upon  the  Palace  of  Diocle- 
tian at  Spalatro,  notice  of,  83. 

Additional  chimney  to  a  building,  3279. 

Additional  Portland-stone,  provision  for. 
2941. 

Additional  Story,  &c.,  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  specification  for,  1521. 

Adjoining  premises,  shoring  to,  not  included  in 
contract,  1941 ;  law  relative  to,  4706;  notice 
for,  to  adjoining  parties,  4707. 

Admeasurements,  few  architectural  works  will 
bear  the  test  of,  11. 

Advanced  state  of  science  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, 908. 

Advertising  for  designs  in  competition,  the  in- 
jury caused  to  architecture  thereby,  46. 

Affectation  of  interdicting  steeples  and  cam- 
paniles, 654. 

Affectation  of  using  red  bricks  at  an  increased 
expense,  778. 

Agreement,  ( Building-) form  for,  4708 ;  (condi- 
tional) before  contract  of  little  use,  28. 

Aim  of  a  real  architect  in  undertaking  a  work, 
72. 

Aim  (chief)  in  modern  works  of  architecture, 
picturesqueness,  seldom  attained,  335. 

Air-bricks  (iron),  2408. 

Air-flues  in  brick-work,  3343.  3638.  3715. 
4277. 4317. 4392. 


Air-gratings  (iron),  2618.  2722. 
AlbertTi(L.  B. 
of,  85. 


)  work  on  architecture,  notice 


Alberti's  (L.  B.)  opinion  of  the  indecency  and 
folly  of  an  architect  offering  his  services  to 
anybody,  69. 
ESS 


AUmtTi(L.B.) 

Alb***..**  ID 

hk&Hltf*,  Hi. 
Ak.i™  uf  Mom,  beauty  of  thote  at  Si.  Paul'* 

Cathedral,  376. 

Alli.i J.  iMiiii-eof  ibcSpMiBb  work  upon, f!7. 

Al'iambr*.  notice  of  Jotopli  C  Murr.]..'*  dill.., 


ami  Gonry  ■  diilo, 
antiquities  of  Pol* 


.Ml il>M.  tj ■ . l i. ■  l-  i.l   J'.n 

17ft 

ALI«W.lT.)workont 
in  I.lria,  notice  of,  88. 

Alms- Hoi-UK),  ipccificnlion  fur,  373.1. 

Altar,  nulling  of,  3898. 

Alter  and  adapt  adjoining  roofs  and  gutters  lo 
new  building'.  1761. 

Alleraliou  of  building!,  cue  lo  be  taken  there- 
in, tint  settlement  of  the  floora.  doors,  fcj.. 


ation*  !o  original   i 
nbonnble.  709. 


Alterations  to  Blickfrian'  bridge,  London,  ct 


Amateur  *nd  inutperiei 
f.imlnr-!  i..t  the  "inl>-i 
from  building*.  519. 


A.:':    ■■ 


*oM*J  km 

ce  from,  10, 


.,  171) 


of  diarnd  punils, 
ancient  architecture,  834. 
Anatomy  of  architctture,  the  neglect  of,  in  tin' 

tuition  of  pupil*,  750. 
Anatomy  of  ex  laving  arches,  ran  It*,  and  cupolas, 

*  work  required  upon,  232. 
Ancient  arsliitecture,   sdranccd   state  of  the 

•cience  of,  908;  ibusrs  less  frequent  In,  than 

in  modem  architect  lire.  812. 
Ancient  and  modern  ueblMeHM,   utiM  of, 

Roland  Freirt  Sieur  deCh.tnbrav's  Parallel 

of.  147. 
Ancient  building*,  the  fatality  by  which  their 

ilrliTt-.  III..  (-..Tiii'd  i I L-l-ll  1-^:l.ji>!i  BdUoV 

670. 

Ancient  rarpentrv,  generally  inferior  in  science 
to  ancient  masonrr.  518. 

on.  by  Etlwi.nl 

ion,  Archieologia. 
vol.  viii.  ;attvmpt  t.MipUn  the  lit  nation  of 
the  porticu*  in,  by  W.  Wilkin*,  ArdiEologia, 

Ancient  Engli.h  architectural  works,  the  gran 

deur  and  excellence  of,  7S*. 
A:,ciirir  i'..i!ii..- g  iii  Hmtthnrl.  the  modes  of 

Archawlogia,  vol.  i.  ,      upon, 

Aucirnt  home*  in  Northamptonshire  and  Dor      Arches,   U 

ae  t*h  ire,  Arc  him  logis,      ' 


Anglo-Saxon  noil    Norman    trchifecutr*,  IW- 
■uarkauwrn.bj   H. 
lgflit,  »ol.  .it. 

Lrnbes  .J?  RupngSit,  notice  oft! 

; 
■ 

AntiqutUe*  (ari-hitc-lural)  of  Great   Brinul 

noiicc  of  John  BriiW.  worki  upon.  IM 
Aotiqiiitie*  (architectural)  Dl 

J>c*eodetx's   «'>rk    up 136;    Tailor  «, 

Cresy'i.  ditto,  240. 
Antiquities  (Kpulrhra))  uf  Britain,  uotic*  i 

E.  BLore'*  work  upon.  98. 
Antiquity,  foil]  of  building  iiMWttraflitqIlTfaa 

•  pretence  of  the  Lor.  el  W, 
Antwerp    cathedral    tleeg-le,    in    lofll 

ancient  can  ■true  live  wisdom,  S12;  il.  bnwij 


Apex  saddloilonci  to  nhlr*.  3/MP, 
Apparatus,  fct  ,  to  wucr-daMI  [nhtl  08* 
pm.2738;  Braio»h\2871;   r*fndoV*,*W, 


V; 


of  drill 


■ 


i;u. 


i-d  arches  in  ai 


Aqueduct,  Roman.  >t  Am 

■    .     . 

Arabian  Antiquities  of  Hpnin,   notice  d  tta 

Spanish  work  upon,    87  ;    ditto,  irf  J  C. 

J[ur|.liv".-iiiiiti,  lU.'l;  dii  to.  tfourjaM!  Joists 


counts,  the  (relit  ti 


Kobr.sTW 


>f  bod  construction, 
limnoy*.  &c.  1055.   1156. 


Anijle-tuifrli  of   hell-low 

3939. 
Anglo-Gretusn  orchiltctur 


I. i.i  .I..II,  .'in. 
ArchnmloRv,  an, I  ■ 

Britton'.  Dictionary  ..f,  102. 
Arch,  notice  of  Edtnal    Ktwft 

quiry  into  the  origin  of   171. 
Arch,  skilful  selling  of  the  vutiMoirl  of,  at  lb» 

\lrh    (ktv-ilone    of),    ,..- 

;m..-..:.  in,  416. 
AkIi.  ,.„„.!,-  o.-im|.l,    ..i 

Oiorlctiaii'i!  palace  at   Ss.  ! 

mini),  1,-b  i.f,  in  the  repiir,-.!  imnhiif  Thnam 

at  Haveniii.  84  and  90;  two  rfitto,  »  a* 

Anpian  Way,  300  i  curium  Roman  ttni& 

■  if.    comiitiiig    ..f  tile.    ui... 

206. 
Ari:lirp,  their  tendency  to  expand,  393. 
.\i.!i:-.ili<i.ik-.M.,i,r,"il,,  ...,;. !;..,,,. ,...  ,.i   ,       ■' 

of  G.  Atwood' 

Dr.  Robi*on'*  and    Bir  C 

.,!  the  venrily 


■  i.-.i  b)  lb 
balpa,  IM. 

Archra,  vaults. mi.:  ■    . 

quired  ii|ion  thl   a 
Arches,  impropriety  of  irrrouHu-  ii 

of,  485. 
Attiie.,  faulty  moie  ..f  bnloUtvJ  Up 

rate  ring*,  obviated,  474S. 
Arche*,  joggled  joinn  of.   formed1  nl  cspfO 


Aii.b«,»iiliiv 

. 

Arches,  with  cll.owed 

589. 
Arches  (pointed),  their  elcelli 

Bnrdy  from  litem,  moii.-i.  ol 
preface  S  ». ;  tbi.  evinces 
science  than  !■  ibnwn  bi  i  In 
of  the  equilibi 


joints  at  Blackfrian' bridge,  i  Architect,  c 

nice  of  J  nines  Cooper's  ac-  I      viua's  opin 

f  iltmt,  HI.")-  Architect,  «li 

oirs,  apt  to  fracture,    Architect   (1 


;  tor  employtnenj,  Vii 


747. 


itfll    left    I 


[nil.  in  jr..- 

ir  formation, 

im-i-s  more  economical 

relics  by  loading  lb  cm, 


many  build  inns  "f 

ill  ,i).  require  lew  a 
liieli  than  when  low,  492. 

Arches   were  groined  bj   the  I 

relieve  voids  and  weak  |mrta  ol"  structures 
froii.  burthen,  pref.  §  niii. 
Arches   (pointed),    unrounded    nature   of  ilie 
OBrabH  Hut  Hie)  an  unsuitable,  for  dumes- 
li,ro,4U4. 
"  . 
and  elliptical  ai-cl,.-,.  found  by  G.  A.Hojkii.s 
rod  Ethiopia,  157. 
Arches  of   brick  shunld  be  adopted  upon  alt 

.. 
At.  I.-  should  be  turned  from  end  to  end  over 

ill  I  lintels,  K  u  to  remain  sound  If  the 

lioleh  ilea;  or  be  destroyed,  1041, 
An  hi  - 1  ill-  1 1  UTfingJ  above  the  architrave  of  a 

i  excellent  nTWiplm 


dt.   Dr.    RobitWa  account  of, 
in   Ith.klii.tii    bridge,  London.  17,". 

til,  I.MS.  1346. 

Arches,    rough    and   counter,    to    be    turned 

wherever  requisite,  2643,  2837. 
Aaehc*.  m»rati.in  o(.  2048. 
Arcl.r.  (iij.-k.p.,iui<-d).!'{i:i. 

of  brick-work,  the  imperfection 


srchiion  (modem),  ofte 
kit  of  artisis.  rather  tl 


o  be   the 
,..„>.  thin  the  firtt  of  archi- 
tect*, 7*9  i  the  excellence  of  the  II  ill  Willi 
at  hii  disposal,  32;  uunrijiiaintauce   with  an 

enlarged  practical  knowledge,  77. 
Architect  (rail),    hii  aim    En   undertaking  » 


(,?2. 


!    bj   ,- 


t: 


Architect,  iliould  exaniino  legal  cunlracts,  to 

kc  their  technical  exartnew,  19. 
'■'.  '.i.  .  ■.     I-.  -. ,,-.|   I,,  I...    .  ..-i 

sited  by  him  in  .citing  out  foundations,  11. 
Architect,  the  integrity  which  lie  should  eier- 

i  !-.■  pinttitt  tn  Hi.  tmbtMa  cost  of  build- 

ran.  HO. 


icioui),  enslaves  to  his  jnir- 
«im  of  gravity,  and  compels 
li  force   in  ho  Id  in  B    together 


Ai--l.ii. 


..i,!,K-   » 


i    ,[flv..y    Lin 

careful)  will 
roping!,  1013. 


imsclf  hv  bndlv  drawn  -]ie,ili.  iiti-ni  ■,  l.'i. 
Architect   (young),  will   learn  to  ilcipim  the 

I'uiiiiiiriHliitions  given  to  hii  ousciontific  and 

imperfect  w„rks,  769. 
Architects  (ancient   and   modem),    notice   of 

V    Miliii,,'*  memorial,  of,  1B3. 
Areliitect!  (the  most  celebrated),  notice  or  do 

IJoin,-v'S  live,.,  217. 
Architects  u  well  ai  their  works  lowered  by 

advertising  for  designs  In   competition,  46; 

and  daunted  therein  BJ  lear,  (ill. 
Architect.  ( British ),  noliec  of  tho  trnniaclioiii 

of.  160. 
Aichit.  it.  (liii'hI),  proKripti™  of  Canadian  tim- 
ber by,  39. 


ed)  .hould  ho  cut  close  at  their 

-  and  back.,  1347.  1444.  3B39. 

.il  )ol  m  Interim  burnt  wedges,  tlie         deg 

of,  493;  specifications  for.  1097.    Archi 


t  scientific. 

"     :l»;  the  reason  why  i 

■OB     .-■  i.  i.nin.    iif.lipli.- 


.he  best  of  all  ages,  have  designed 

of  ■  building  all  in  one  style.  ,(17. 

.nd  wall-    Architectural    antiquitiei 


An  he  piers,  &c,  of  Portland  .tone,  2264. 
Aldus  io  gatewayi  of  ,ione, .'IMti.i, 
Arch"  of  brick  or  .tone  over  or 


,.1  ,!.,!,  i, 


1,100. 


their    impropriety    iinuicdialely 

(ii.Mi,.|l.l.:ii)'.i.-1^tiiii,raofT.II,.,.c 
--'    -  ollhec.l.,. 

,       _  [ltMiiiiis.li  lli.-n-  nialeriul,  -171 
of  deal.  1144. 

i.h.lrir.l.   Illl'.l,   ilill,,,    -it 

hetl  ruling,  cradling  to,  1 144. 1 


Architectural  anliqtiiliet  of  India,  notice  of  T, 
and  W.  Darnell's  worki  upon,  129. 
iel-wiodowi,     Arrtiitectiiral    anti.|tiilies   ol    Ki.uic.    notice  of 
Desgodet  A  work  ii|k>ii.  UK  ;  of  Taylor  and 
(Jre*y'i  ditto,  240. 

Architectural  ehemiitrv,  on  the  v,mt  of  a  |iro- 


»i  t  h)  1.11.2. 
reetod    Architectun)    couiw-tiiimi,    the   umfilm    in, 

ngiiiii-  luonlly  confused  hy  the  tnnliitinh'   at  tapeis 

9.  which    lliiv    receive,  Ii3 ;   iinacquointed  with 

art'hitcctnn  aud  building,  u'4. 
Architcclural  construction,  giavily  (lie  snurcu 

of  all  principle  and  defects  in,  4UB. 
An-hitti  luml  drawing,  746. 
Aiiiiiteetnral   di  rilinirs,   the   gieai    proficiency 


ail™  bortkcDi  liiJ  ii  mi  a  h 


A!Urtrt(l,.B-|i.»A»iii™,& 

■ 

■ 


■ 
„,,„„.  111. 
rclni  return,  I,r   ' 


■  Anirn.  l]ii'.urlf'«inuii]»tion  of. 


AnUntnm  ( buigun.liun),  notice  uf,  215. 

Architecture   (KimiiUii),  nolire  of    Deuou'i 

«..ik     up..i,,     fit;     llnakitw'a   ditto,    1S7 ; 

Frrcieh  natiuual  *i.rk  upon,  1*3 ;  Roacllini's 

ditto,  231. 

I  i.-nch),    notice  of    Blondrl'i 
i:|i«.iiv'i  ditto,  i'JO;  (J.  D. 

WhiitiirgWe  ditto,  253. 
Arebitactnn  (Onsna),  pnttee  "f  G.  Midler'. 

work  upon.  1W;  W.  Wherein  ditto,  252. 
A  re  hi  tec:  1  die  (1 j.  ru.lii.-i:  "1'   I  lie  I  Mil  Lin!  i 

til* 

Architecture  (  Nwnun),  n« tiro  of  I'ngib  anil 
Le  Xcnx't  »«rk  upon,  21S  ;  Cotnmn't  ditto. 
I33-,    «li,:«rl[-*,!,[U,,  M2. 

Architecture  ( Hainan),  notica  of  Dowodcti'i 
rkupon,  i31l;T..lor.T,d  (.'roy'. ditto, 2d0. 
ici-iii.:  rodent)  the  nl.anced  itue  of 

■  ■' ■urdi),  ftllcn  ttate  of,  829. 
Architecture,    dotruelion    which    would    fill 
upon  nil  kinds  of,  if  the  onunDU  of  ucred 
edifice*    might  mil   Ik-   used  on   any  other 

Architecture  (minlciu  Pj15li1.l1)  chaoe  in,  from 
not  following  unity  of  draign,  710. 

Architecture,  neglect  of  in  anatomy  in  tho 
UitWofpiiuilt,75ft 

Architoclurc  «t  England,  of  tho  litter  half  of 
the  17th  century  and  beginning  of  the  IBth 
century,  in  general  more  pure  than  that  of 
t hi-  .r.i  of  Europe,  (ill. 

the  tnetropolla,  on  ciaininslitui 
of  the  alleged   immense   improvement!!   in, 


r.  i.ili-.iiir.-.    V 
V,r-.,il..l    ..I     1 


!,  Numiuiil-.  fc.)  I'.rujlel  of,  UL 

■       ■ 


poathumooi  vnrk  on 
t,y  the  Earl  ,.f  Burling, 

\i.  I. in  1  1 1  j r ■  .  >  ■ 

\      '■■' '■     * 

■ 
Architecture,  v 
Architecture,  Ymnviui'i  1 

■ 
Architecture,  Wood'.  (J 
Aivl  iIia.-,   Ic    liiiil.    I 


probability   cif    kti    upproMhlnu 


>  of,  jimctintie  before 
■H     knowledge, 
..luigsPMullmjrfrom,  to. 
Lrchitrciurc(reul)  *"»  ■'""'<'  »">  trifliini  of 

ti.n"|'|]H"t  to  be  depressed 

P    «UMd     to,        by  lUMgrniog 

dtnb>  I-  t*  "'•  *»'•  «Sul,1|o  "f  m  mhi- 

fcllyoi V'1  ilw™—,  fTi 

_.L.i.... .   ihii  <'hnr»P' 'monument  nF   1  |JtB. 

I    '■  "I  rn«i||B||f|||| 


An  |-,jt raw,  fin  i'.;  .in.)  enmice,  11 
aniplesuf  Grecian  Dorir.viamliy  ■■j.uJ.CJl 

Architrave,  p* nunidul  receding  of,  in  lino* 
in  J  Roman  building!,  738. 

Architrave  mid  fricro  of  .mail  portin*  utA 
column-  fur  imart  ibould  bo   in  one  bckotef 

itooe,  HIS, 

Architrave  onmpojed  of  two.  width.  ..film* 

■'i'k 
Roman  eximpli  ■ 
ArehlttiTe  of  •tour,  oUen»ljuii  irlitii*  » 
■uldlan  of,  4617. 


iioM.aan  «g 

ii  ai  to  funo,  lttt 


,|..n-,  LTln. 
Arc.hilravrt,  internal,  t> 
Arcliitri'o  to  •loon.moulilingi  in 
Architnvet  laid  upon  giuunda  *lim  re 

In-  the  projection  of  ikii    1 
■ 
Airhitmvei  of  itono  to  Hindowi    ami  4 

MG8, 


cd,  S-29.  °U 
-curbi  of  Pottlanrl  < 


Area-walls  4  in.    llii'k  !V(  in  l':.ikcr'i 

11(11. 
AtiuedabaJ.bcmilyol  t  lie  outline  oflhe  minarets 

of  tbe  mosque  at.  727. 
ArrhN-.,  plaster,  I1W.97SO. 
Art, from  ittdectinetill  (lie  lilih nn  ,notic< 

ii(  tXAgiMOUrt's  history  of,  81. 
Artificers  sud    architects  of   proper  ieqnire- 

roents.  proposed  college  for  granting  degrees 

to.  925. 

SD-mos,  2891.  4420;speci- 


indi-;x. 

if,  I860.  fUdmatei-iulacam*  into  u»  ta  public  srttttu 
while  Jas.  Wm-,u  ihh  ^onivin-gtncnJ,  B55. 

K«J  modem  policv  or  discouraging  public  works 
and  useful  aril,  3J. 

Bad  outline  of  building),  711, 

Badly  drawn  specifications,  disputes   anil  Mb 


Artificial  »v.teuiDf»UH!liibip,29. 

Ani'lt.iln  ni-lrrn  architect  often  chooses  to  he 

lb.'  last  of.  rather  than  ilic  lirst  of  architects, 

74S. 
Arundsle's   IF,)   work    upon   the  edifices   of 

Pallailio,  notice  of,  91. 
Allies  (Smith's)  mil   lime-core  under  cellar- 

paving  lo  keen  tin-  niviOL"  dry,  ItiliO. 
AsWiDg  of  Hone,  22%.  2549 .fail. 
A«!«vblv-hih,.ms,  ALf.,-inTifmtionfor,  li38. 
Astragal  ud  hollow  sashes,  1167. 
Athens,  notice  of  lnwood's  work  on  the  Ercc- 

(Leon  at,  157. 
Attached  columns  or  pilualen  of 

and  window?,  4880. 
Attic-flooring,  1587. 
Attic  impost-moulding  of 


rnra,  noi 
Author  (lh 


r,  30711. 

lo  brads  of, 
■wings  In,   I3>2. 


Author  (the)  wholN  discards  tbe  use  of  plu 

awl  t-m.ii [ii  of  iron  in  stone-work,  1013. 
Ajje-pullcv.  of  iron,  10% ;  of  brass,  2111!). 


file  of,  ArcliBologin,  vol.  iiv. 
BACK-nuiNT  of  »  dwcl lino- house,  rebuilding 
of,  IBM. 

Backings  of  wood,  1147. 
Back-linings  to  wind...ivs,  lln8.2H25. 

srindow ... 
BukiUir-euc,2836. 
Back.  (Window-)  1 1  till  2(199. 
Bad  building,  tin-  evil  and  depressing  influence 

which  II  bu  u] ji.liii.iiiii.-,  21, 

Bad  composition  in  modem  arehi  tec  lure,  the 

thoragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus  a  fertile 

•ouree  of,  664  ;  pre£  mi. 


"v"e™f.»ia 


Baia,  plan  of  the  temple  of,  377. 

Baize  or  cloth  covering   to  church  intern 

door.  3116. 
Bake  well's  patent  screw  presses,  for  the  fbrn 

tion  of  moulded  bricks,  4740. 
BalWck,   notice  of  K.  Wood's  work   on  t 


Baldness  of  roodcr 

by,  756. 
Baled  out,  &*.,  froi 


undations,  water  lo  be, 

uimof,  under  granite  paving,  1314. 

r,  the  excellence  of,  3B. 

id  hand-rail  of  iron   to  printing. 


r.-titing  of.  SHi3. 

Balusters,  wooden,  2973. 

Balustrading  or  Rlarkfriars'  bridge,  London, 
condemnation  i.f  the  removal  of,  225. 

Baliistnidins;  of  Cotvde'i  ai-ui.  i..i   - ...  Mill 

pedestals  of  white  brick,  plinths,  impost), 
£e~  m*  Portland  stone.  112<>. 

Bdostrading  of  stone.  25411. 

Baud  of  stone  lo  chimney-shaft,  31171. 

Bands  of  topper  to  lead-work  of  cburcb«,win- 
dous,  3050. 

Bank  of  England,  lire  proof  vaultings  of,  349. 

Bank  of  England  (tbe  stone-work  of)  was 
hideously  destroyed  by  the  injudicious  in- 
sertion uf  cramps  and  olher  iron-work  iu  it 
by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  1013. 


penny's  work  upon,  23? 
tvrn  (or  verge)  boards,  i 
.arW.  (P.)  work  upon 


duration,  by  competition  design,  53, 

Bali  of  iron  for  [be  suptioit  of  window-heads. 
592. 

Ban  of  wrought-iron  lo  chimneys,  997.  2721. 

Bars  (•tiring)  to  shutters,  1160. 

Bascmcnudoors.1161.2597. 

Basement  (rusticated),  the  choragir,  monu- 
ments of  I.jsicralcs,  at  Athens,  affords  a 
Grecian  instance  of,  619. 

Basement-slain,  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  stone, 
2065. 


H,- 


HI, 1,1  „. 


placed  round,  1037. 
laseoicnt- walls,  stuccoed  outside  Wish  Pastor's 
cement  to  prevent  damp,  3644. 
"  ngof  Portland  i 


Baaflk*  ot  St    fool  >t  Rome,  a 


...  trapped,  >o  waier-dweto,  l-JtW. 
B«i»rd  .uicco.  35ot!. 

luiaiiju  in  Puiiuwui,  amies  of  Murnhj'i  work 

on  the  firr-j.r....r  ehurdi  of.  1  By ;  m-Iioi.ul 
■    ■ :  ■    not  o£  IBS ;  mlnB—  at 
(he  open  mwuiirt- ..f  lit  «|.irr.  M9. 

Ii.il,  AI.i-.-i.  '.■■ik  i  ..I  limit1,  work  upon  Prior 

-  tb*rt,  lao. 

ll.iili.(..,.N.)  utrtBgM  ■Uarte.SSU. 
Iiarl,.(li..i.)li!i..  .  ■ 

Biri  'train,  lia  BXtaalvg  DM  of,  haaproeed  in- 
Inipntg  nodon  Ba^ahare4iuet«™,  2*»! 

Hi  ba.l  rnlnur  *nrt  easv  decay,  293 ;  ilm  u»c  al 

8t.  Bantiolomen't  HoafiWl,  London,  nn  in- 

■■■  :■!■■ iii:.al.  and   BgliBMt, 

■_'i|  •  ii-  ],>,■.,  r  price   liw  caused  the  wont 
of  Portland  itouc  to  tic  brought 

n  r i--iui.ni  with  i[,  301. 

B»th»(Hnman),ii<ii,(1-..l  km  Earl  of  Barling- 
inn't  pnWioaiion  rf  Palladia's  poithumum 
«..lL  hi... ii.  EM. 
IUii,„  H,K,fii,B,257«. 
M^nini;  lo  mill,  At*.,  1774.  2216.  25bU 
lt.i.|..>i-(-lii.-),  t»4...  1896, 

BO  miJ  L'ainpo  Santo  at  Pisa, 


Batlleltirlil  ropinpi  iif  ntone  (cut  two  mil  of  oni 
•quafc  blnrk ).  VF76, 

:  oUTttHHHy  HW 
Battlement*,  pierced,  33  I 


Itnj- Willi  In* .  "f  " ,  J-'.'l. 

Bewltng  in  kwxI,  l"33. 
B^rplui>r),ll«7.  11S3. 

I'.:-:    ( I't::: 

-■-■-■,  M89.  2506. 


vz 


Hear... 


often    f«1    from 


■ofiiti    of  portico* 
Hency,    479: 


imbcrmg  of,   , 

into  compretiiun  ot  their  panicle?, 

uiefnl  in  damp  sitnatiuns,  322. 
Beam.  (Hummer- ).  435. 

>5.  ■,..  i     ,.|  ii.. i,  ,1,.'  u 
trcaliae  upon,  243. 

ik-,1.1-  i h.  103a 

IAi  u  iii;_-  pt*n  nl  buildj 

ii.  in   in     In    .  BUll  ii. 
Benin  u-?  ill  .inliil.- 


Holier  of  Tunibull' 


Z;,T\ 


■le.ine 
■f,  330. 


i,  3K5. 


n,  the 


Beau  tie.  n  I  Pointed 
proof  that  tlit  niauof  tlio  people 
in  ll>«  main,  941. 

Beautiful   mult    of  combined   intelligence  and 
iirnnnuiy,  Iheniiiiinirticnt  n(  the  Frcerumuni 

ire,   though   faneM    bj    the    I baa in 

li.iini'l,    in  1m-  nnirli   iiiiinnn.-iiUl,  4111. 


Beauty   in   building,  a  neceaamry   object  tt  i 

realati-bilect,  72. 
Beauty  of  form  a  netnaary  nail  of  the  tml 
ul'  ibc  »ork>  uf  nalura.t7. 
the  bridma  of  London  and   I 

ii  -I-.  fine  etninplea  of,  77. 
Burnt  i   oi  I.. mi.  u  will  ii- 
uoniv,  taught  to  Ihe  Freemn-  . 

..■1  -11 ni'..*6'8. 

Beantv  of  injli     ■ 
Btainyof  porehei  oTPoiuled  .lrcliit«lur«,Qi 
Beanlv  and  excellence  .if  malm  pai 
for  good  brick-work,  41418. 

Be i  ol  i  In  lM'iliniuiiiliiji  of  oil  ma 

Beddine  and  psintu 

fraoiea,*r..  BS 
Bedi,  ■  ii  it.!  I.  of  Huge  ItOM  •  mi  nii>-- 
Belfrv-n-indowa,  oak  louvre- buanla,  ■ 

Beliiinrt  ivork  upon    fortifkatloni    ami  erril 

nrchitectur..,  nmire  of.  W4. 
Bell  of  small  rhnrcb,  S«7. 

H.ll.ili.iiiil.cv  ol  chiirch-Iown,  mm  floot 

3-JO. 
Bell-hanging,  11911  2755. 
licll  iintiil  MirkeU  to  iron  galea,  3*06. 

!'■  Ilaofi  h  iiili-ii.Miv.  lawgrvnglofR L 

Itil/.iini'-   (II.)   »..rk    iijmii    f-jyiitian    at 
if,  BS. 


;■:!■.:■.-■■  (i;  «".)■• niualioa  i.f  Britlon^fv 

llii'.lnil  An;  ii|  nil  if.  noliee  of,  prrfaer,  t  at"*. 
Under*  or  girder*  of  caA-lroD,  370B. 
Iinl'=    orjjoi-v    ut    llnlli    Alil.,i.    i 
-'-Torliopm   ISO, 
11  bunit)  r 

■ 

briibte,  London,    R.  Milne'i  «* 

if.  223:  joggled  jointaof'th.arrk-, 
-e  of  Jaioea  Coo|irr*a  acrmuil  «f 


leUlw 


londfDiiiation  of  the  romotal  of  the 
mdinp  from,  225. 
.nk-M8hc»,  1169.  4363. 
taehing,  decompoaitien 
■-.  eement,  16G9. 

H I  ink  in-'-  ,'■,..' 
lilMil.in.Mr-, 

lll..,.ll-..[-.t..l, 

Aie„41l:i 

Hi...k..  « U-n,  io:«. 

Btondel'i  (J.  I-'.]  work  upon  the  artbltertai 
or  I'irit,  aiid  olher  nurtt  of  I'rante,  nolii 

■      ■ 

Mrncliooof  [Hi.lUcd  :iv.-l 

Blnre's{R.)  work  up-iii  Rrilub  h 

tiijuiliea,  n.jtieeof,  SB. 
Boat -bridging,  tu   pnmail 

mirk  limn 

llieoiiiliMi- 
Boi8ierK.-.(S.)  ailuiitaMe  work 

Catlinliul,  nsiii 
■ 

diaute  of  in  modem  B 
Bolton  Catltr,  Yorkil.irr 

nl^gia,  v, ' 


■  V 


INDEX. 


.  miight-iron,  1033.  1185.  1277 

'ir-iron  to  brick  trimmers,  1183. 

»■»■; .      principals  of  wrought-iron,  350*2. 

'  '      *    * — "L of  pagodas  near,  Archa?ologia,  I 

^^  i 

TjfetUb)  of  brick-work,  1010;  its  ex- 

.    .*■?<. 

!  j.  with)  of   brick-work,   1109;   infc- 
„  i.i't  of,  357;  the  evil  custom  of  using  it 
■ '.-.  facing  to  walls,  358. 
■  ■?'  iron  in  walls,  45u'3. 
■■*  to  be  the  tame  throughout  the  whole 
'.■mi*  of  brick- work,  1370. 
^  ".iii  oi  projecting  buttresses,  234b'. 
-»  iv\  of  slating,  1024. 
•V'oil  uf  Yorkshire  stone,  3195. 
'■-i:iling  of  stone  pilasters,  4*»14. 
fJoudiiijf  of  stone  window-jambs,  4669. 
lioud-stones  to  ashlariug,  227b'.  3.541. 
Bnml-timber,  1036.  1389.  3103. 
Bond-timber,  cannot  be  too  little  of,  in  strong 

wall*  upon  good  foundations,  1037. 
Bond-liuioer  should  never  be  placed  round  a 

basement-story,  1037. 
Bononri   (Joseph),  condemned   for    using  the 
deformity  of  a  central  column  in  porticos, 

106. 

Bordering  to  paper-hanging,  if  any,  a  descrip- 
tion of;  should  be  given,  1088. 

Borroniini's  gross  corruption  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, 616. 

Botaci  in  Pointed  Architecture,  confirm  toge- 
ther the  vaulting- ribs,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nave  of  a  wheel  confirms  the  spokes, 
vhich  are  fixed  into  it,  preface,  §  xxi. ;  those 
of  Lincoln's-inn  chapel,  fallen  off  from  being 
made  otherwise,  preface,  §  xxi. 

Botolph's  (St.)  church,  Bishopsgate,  plan  of 
the  steeple  of,  660. 

Bottoms  of  escutcheons  partake  of  the  preva- 
lent forms  of  arches  in  their  respective  ages, 
by  J.  A.  Reuton,  Archoeologia,  vol.  xvi. 

Boundary- walls,  buttresses  of,  should  never 
break  forward  less  than  half  a  brick,  2346. 

Bow  steeple,  London,  plan  of,  658 ;  elevation 
of,  727  ;  corrosion  of  the  wrought-iron  chain 
bars  of,  289;  couutcr-ubutment  of  its  flying 
buttresses,  466. 

Boxcd-ffbutter*,  1168.  2590.  _ 

Braces  to  iron  palisading,  2374. 

Bracketing  of  wood  to  projecting  eaves,  2809. 

BramalTs  l Messrs.)  experiments  on  the  crush- 
ing of  stones,  notice  of,  165. 

Bramley-fall  stone  window  sills,  1442. 

Brass-work,  for  new,  see  each  specification. 

Brass-work,  (church)  rclaqucring,  &c.  3033. 

Brass-work,  cleaning,  repairing,  laqucring,  &c. 
to,  1619.  1782. 

Breakage  of  glass,  repair  of,  3151. 

Breast-summers  often  fail,  from  insufficiency, 
479;  the  injurious  effects  to  walls  of  their 
shrinkage,  559 ;  supcrcctsion  of,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  brick- work  stone  and  iron,  568. 

Breast-summers  of  cast-iron,  destruction  of  by 
fire,  325;  wrought-iron  ditto,  secure,  4723. 

Breast-summers  of  wood,  &c.  1400. 1596. 17f»4  ; 
reparation  of,  2033. 

Breast-summers,  boat-bridging  to,  1284. 

Breast-summers,  concealed  in  brirk-workJ764. 
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Breast-summers,  how  to  be  recessed  above  the 
ground-story  in  London  buildings,  and  the 
magistrates*  decision  thereon,  4131. 
Breast-sum  liter,  storv-posts  and  iron  columns, 

1282.  ' 

Breast-wall,  coping  to,  2212. 
Breast-Mall  to  verandah,  2396. 
Brechin,  in  Scotland,  round  tower  at,  Archsso- 

lopia,  vol.  ii. 
Brewkry-kktahljshment,  specification  for 

the  erection  of,  4413. 
Brick  from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  ac- 
count of,  Arclurologia,  vol.  xiv. 
Brick  cores  for  cornices,  &c.  1549.  1820. 
Brick  cornice,   ornamental,  995.  1098.  3836. 

4487.  and  note. 
Brick   and   stone   architrave,  curious  ancient 

Roman  example  of,  228.  601. 
Brick  and  stone  buildings  in  England,  remarks 

on  by  Jus.  Essex,  A rchtrologia,  vol.  iv. 
Brick   buildings  in  England,  posterior  to  the 

time  of  the  Romans,  Archsnologia,  vol.  i. 
Brick  buildings  (ancient),  in  Prussia,  observa- 
tions upon,  Arclneologin.  vol.  xxi. 
Brick  facings,  358.994. 1097.  1235. 1550. 
Bricks  (grey  stock),  1006. 
Brick*,  inferior  nature  of  those  by  workmen 
termed  "  cutters,"  used  for  gauged   arches, 
modem  groin-points,  &c,  4»'9. 
Bricks    (nialin-paving),    excellence  of  brick- 
work composed  of,  355. 
Bricks,   moulded,  new  act  favourable  to  the 
formation  of,  Bake  well's  patent  screw  presses, 
ditto,  4740. 
Bricks  (red),  affectation  of  using  them  at  an 

increased  cx|»cn-c,  778. 
Bricks  ( Roman  and  modem),  compared,  Archa*- 

ologiu.  vol.  ii. 
Bricks  (Heading-),  evils  of  the  omission  of, 
,      358. 

;  Brick  layers  to  as««ist  carpenters  in  pulling 
down  and  shoring  up,  1940. 
ItarcKLAYKii's  work,  987,  and  all  the  spe- 
cifications. 
Biick-nogged  partitions,  unsoundness  of,  2531. 
Brii  k-nogging,  1361. 

Brick-on-cdge  and  tile-cresting  set  in  Parker's 
cement,  998. 
1  Brick  paving  of  grey  stocks,  1100. 
'<  Bricks  set  projecting  step- wise  to  form  fillet-* 
are  to  he  preferred  to  fillets  of  mortar  or  of 
Parker's  cement,  1028. 
Brick  trimmers,  997. 
i  Brick  walls,  pointing  and  reparation  of,  1815. 
i  Brick   walls  preferable   to  and   sounder  than 
(|iiartered-partitions,and  frequently  not  more 
expensive,  544. 
Brick-work,  all  walls  of.  should   be  grouted 

with  liquid  mortar,  1010. 
Brick-work,  arches  of  burnt  clay  wedges,  cx- 
1      cellence  of,  593. 

Brick -work,  dimensions  and  thickness  of,  in 
;  general  better  explained  by  drawings  than  by 
!      description,  991. 

■  Brick-work,  example  of  a  recessed  half  hand- 
'      rail,  executed  in,  3693. 

,  Brick-work,  excellence  of  English  bond  in,  357. 
Brick- work  (extra),  1007. 
Brick- work,  extravagant  n»st  of  the  effective 
part  of  it,  354. 
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Brijjw,  n"ii — i  Dr.  Hnlton'l  tract*  upon,  159. 
Uridyl,  Bodeanf  PemneVi  »"rk  upas,  IBS, 
Bridgei,  notice  of  Dr.   Rnbitnn'a   account  of 

rciorscil  arche*  over  the  riion  of,  175. 
Bridget,  notice  at  3.  Ware",  tract*  upon,  248. 
Bridge- building,  notice  of  Kdward  f.'rc»y'«  work 

upon  ;   Minn,  Hann  and  Hoekine'i  dilto, 
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dralt  and  other  architectural  antiquiliet  of 
Great  Britain,  no  lieu  of,  11MJ;  Dictionary  of 
Architect «re  and  Arelurolnjry,  102;  rondetn- 
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Buttresses  (Flying-)  counteract  by  their  gravity 
the  thrust  of  vaulting.  408 :  trie  absence  of 
them  from  many  baifdingsof  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture, ajproof  of  the  little  thrust  of  Gothic 
arches,  506 ;  modern  examples  of,  frequently 
of  no  use,  861. 

Buttresses  (wall-),  receive  the  active  force  of 
vaulting,  which  is  conducted  down  the  ribs 
and  through  the  Flying-buttresses,  469. 

Buttresses  (Wall-),  the  inactive  part  of  re- 
trenched, instances  of,  at  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral, Westminster  Hall,  &c,  474. 

Buttresses  (southern)  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Sir  C.  Wren's  strictures  upon  them,  and  his 
rebuilding  of  them,  400;  a  compound  ex- 
ample of  the  system  of  abutment  of  the  free- 
masons, 475. 

Buttresses  (internal)  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  51 1 . 

Buttresses  of  stone,  3543. 

Buttress  of  church-tower,  reparation  of,  3202. 

Buttressce,  stone  water-tables  of,  3437. 

Buttresses,  gable-heads  to,  of  Portland  stone, 
2922. 

Buttresses  of  boundary- walls,  2345;  should 
never  break  forward  less  than  half  a  brick,  2346. 
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Caen,  St.  Peter's  church  at,  beauty  of  the  out- 
line of  the  steeple  of,  727.  731. 

Calcareous  cements,  notice  of  Vicat's  treatise 
upon,  pref.  xlvi. 

Cambering  of  beams,  changes  cross-strain  into 
compression  of  their  particles,  420. 

Cambering  of  ceilings  to  porticos,  &c.  4655. 

Cambering  of  framed  trusses,  440. 

Cambering  of  quartered-partitions,  4713. 

Camber  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  window- 
fronts  of  printing-office,  &c.  4131. 

Campanile  (mid-eval),  raised  to  a  common 
bouse,  the  expense  inutility  and  offence  of 
against  symmetry  absolute  and  chronological, 

Campanile  of  Christ-church,  Newgate  street, 
London,  plan  of,  658. 

Campanile  of  St.  Bride's  church,  Fleet  street, 
ditto,  658. 

Campanile  of  St.  Botalph's  church,  Bisliops- 
gate,  ditto,  660. 

Campanile  of  St.  James's  church,  Garlic k  hill, 
ditto,  659. 

Campanile  of  St.  Mary-le-bow  church,  Cheap- 
aide,  ditto,  658.  | 

Campanile  of  St  Michael-Paternoster  church, 
Tower  Royal,  ditto,  659. 

Campanile  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  ditto,  660. 

Caumanile  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  ditto, 

Campanile  of  St.  Vedast's  church,  Foster  lane 
ditto,  660. 

Campbell's  (Colen),  Vitrnvius  Britannicus, 
notice  of,  106. 

Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  notice  of  Cresy  and 
Taylor's  work  upon,  125;  remarks  on  the 
ornaments  of,  by  A.  Taylor,  Archsjologia, 
vol.  xx.,  account  of  a  monument  there,  and 
observations  on  the  disputed  date  of  that  build- 
ing by  S.  Smirke,  Arebjeologia,  vol.  xxiii. 


Canadian  timber,  its  worthlestnest  for  building, 
the  injury  which  it  causes,  and  its  proscription 
by  good  architects,  39. 

Canopy-heads  to  angle-turrets  of  bell-tower  of 
Portland  stone,  2929. 

Canvassing  for  architectural  employment,  Vitru- 
vius's  opinion  of  the  immodesty  of,  70;  mode 
of  obviating  the  degradation  and  evils  of, 
962— 9G6.  and  980. 

Capitals  (Grecian  Doric),  Visual  symmetry  of 
the  parts  of,  4724. 

Capitals,  plaster,  2509. 

Capitals  to  internal  columns,  1478. 

Caps  of  stone  to  chimney-shafts,  2548.  2789. 

Careless  architect  (the),  permits  gravity  to 
destroy  his  work  instead  of  holding  it  toge- 
ther, 409. 

Carelessness  of  workmen,  in  the  construction  of 
the  hearing-piers  of  buildings,  330 ;  of  not 
banishing  combustible  materials  from  public 
buildings,  341. 

Care  necessary  in  discharging  the  superincum- 
bent weight  from  stone  heads  and  friezes  of 
doors  and  windows,  4675. 

Care  required  in  wooden  cradling  of  coffered 
ceiling,  4655. 

Carlton  House,  use  and  beauty  of  the  portico 
of,  703. 

Carpenters  do  not  show  in  permanent  building 
so  much  sagacity  as  they  do  in  temporary 
shoring,  426. 

Carpenter's  work,  1029,  and  each  Specifi- 
cation. 

Carpenter's  work  of  roof,  reparation  of  (dwell- 
ing-house), 2079. 

Carpentry  (ancient),  in  science,  generally  in- 
ferior to  ancient  masonry,  516. 

Carpentry  injured  by  the  immersion  of  timber 
in  water  by  the  merchants,  337. 

Carpentry,  notice  of  T.  Tredgold's  work  upon. 
242. 

Carpentrv,  notice  of  Kraflft's  executed  exam- 
ples o^  172. 

Carriages  should  drive  under  the  porticos  of 
buildings,  702. 

Cartage,  &c.  of  rubbish,  ground,  &c.  1350. 
1527,  and  in  most  of  the  Sjiecifications. 

Carter's  (John),  works  upon  the  ancient  archi* 
tec tu re,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  England, 
notice  of,  10/. 

Cart-sheds,  breast-summers,  posts,  &c.  to,  3927* 

Carving,  in  stone,  2272 ;  to  a  stone  portico,  &c. 
4642. 

Casements  of  iron,  3403. 

Casements,  with  copner  frames,  glazed  with 
plate-glass    to    oriel    windows,    observation 
upon,  4698. 
Casements,  (Hopper-)  3003. 
Cashel,  Cormacks  chapel  at,  fire-proof,  347. 
Casings  (wooden),  1033. 
Casing  (temporary)  to  stone- work,  2292. 
Casings  and  mouldings  to  binders  of  stable* 

ceiling,  1464. 
Casing  to  pipes,  2717. 

Cast-iron,  compression  its  only  legitimate  trial, 
323 ;  cross-strain  an  unnatural  trial  for,  323. 
Cast-iron,  notice  of  T.  Tredgold's  essav  on  the 
strength  of,  242 ;  ditto,  William  TiirnbuU's 
treatise  upon,  243. 
F— 41 


l-iron,  UKful  for  beam*  and  w«ll-plit«  In 
conUfE  with  damn,  334. 
Caii-mm  wal)-Pl.te,  1 1.12 
Cul-inn  iun-anrinn  1842.  WIS. 
Uut-tmn  Weenie*.  1189.  1324. 
Cut-in™    bases    .in!    enrichments    to    Ionic 

eatuax,  I  I4fi. 

Gut-iron  beams,  iiurrtaiiv  of,   amid  limber. 


Cut- iron   breuui 

In,  m 

Ca.r-iri.n  .-i.lnTiin. 


mtnera,  de*trnr(ii-n  of.  1 
11(14.1285.  45U0. 


■ 

irduls,  Pt*ni:1i,  notice  of  Chapui's  auiai 
mi™,  1211. 
Ci.tUlr.ls,  Internal  biittreuc*  of.  51  1. 
Cm  I, rural.  might  ill  ba  rebuilt  in  ■  .M  tis» 
ofthecrwtof  the  pauperism  in?™«i 
lite  dlacourafisemenl  of  ui    ■ 
Cathedrals,  lli.:  dcbl  ..f  rnl 

who  hiiilt  them,  34. 
Cave   uf  Rlephauta,   account    of.  Arebaolalia, 

vol.  ril.HH!  viii. 
CareWi  ( William)  select  •pecimnia  of 


'-'Ml    1 ...Ir.'-^ll'll.-lillL'.     Ill)' 

Cut-iron  gi  rdert,  1 1  82.  iifil. 

■ 

■tiling  and 
Cut-inm  piling,  notice  of,  in  the  trsuiiaetio 

of  Ihr  civil  engineer.,  165. 
Cut-iron  rain-water  nines,  1069.  11117    lfi.1'1. 
Cut-iron  saddle-ban  to  window.  SHHtl. 
Cut-irnn  mbn  mid  Mn  :■■ 

atcad  «»f  leaded  window,  exceedingly  repi 
hensihle,  .",1147. 
Castle,  ( Briton ).  Yorkshire,  accoiinlof,  Arch 


Culle,(lJncoln),a 


sunt  of,  Archapologie,  vt 


Curie,  (Norwich),  ditto,  ditto,  vol.  xli. 
Curie,  ( Rochester ),  ditto,  ditto,  vol.  vi, 
Ulujltj.  (Welsh),  observation,  mi,  eMfe  vol.  i. 
Cutlet  (ancient),  BWenalwM  on,  hy  Kdward 

King,  A  reluming!*,  vol.  iv.  and  it. 

Ctstlc-liill  -' ■  immi.',  25*8. 

Cufle-hill  mom-  wimlow-.ilk  Mo'D.  1412. 
CiM  nfold  iimi:[ih,iii-.  ir.'.. ■  i.i    \„  m 

building*.  779. 
C.tcn.n   bridges,  notice  of  &    Ware',  wo 

OB,  svt 
Cathedrsl   nf  Canterbury,  nbservalion.  npc 

Archawlngia,*ol.  x.;  Ii h ef  surrey  of, mid  la i 

turv,  idid.  vol,  li. 
Cathedral  of  Carlisle,  notice  of  Billings'*  work 

upon.,  preface.  S  «l«i. 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  notice  ofS.  Boimeree's 

work  niion,  9!). 
Cathedra!  of  Elv.  notice  nf  J.  RentUm '■  work 

upon,.%:  of  Geneve  Millcc.  ditto.  1114 
Cathedral  of  filnsgow,  noli  re  of  Jan.  Collie'. 

work  npon,  121. 
Cathedral    of  Lincoln,  account  of,    by    J«. 

Esaex,   Archirologia,   vol.  iv,;  notice  or  0. 

Wild',  work  upon,  254. 
OHUnl  of  Milan,  tiro-proof,  34fi. 
Cathedral  uf  Rochester,  curious  example  of  a 

jogglodarrl.  or  lintel  at,  5112. 
Cathedral  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Milner's  account 

of,  186. 
Cathedra]  of  Worcester,  use  of  the  great  hriKh 

of  the  pmn.rl.-s  of.  472. 
CathertWl  nf  York,  node-  of  .1.   Halfpenny- 
work  on  the  nrninii  mi  of,  153. 
Cathedrals,  Kngliiti.  nniirr  of  John  Brit  ton' 
urk.  npon,  101. 


il'ii.  I  M.drrr  ifiecinu 
notice  of,  104. 
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•utioii  texiraj  requires   in    building  vilnh— 

with  squars.  .tone,  294 :  and  to  pir-raH  ta» 

extern.!  edge*  ofiuasonrv  fruui  touch  im.Sj. 
iution  of  leaving  a  .pace  helwetn  cadh>lMi 

and  the  none- wink  which  they  btt 

lo  relieve  from  xicjlt1ii.  SOflL 
■utim,  Sir  C.  WrenV  in  formlog  1 

cone  it  9t  Ptul'i  CatbednJ  2Stt 
■aution  in  building, (1  BmpU.  cxI.eoM.SSi. 
:»Tlq..  (A.  C,  P.)  work    upon    Bo-te, 

tuH-aii,  Grecian,  rtomin.  and   Celtic  int.- 


oiling*  of  boanlt  to  priEHing.oriit 

ingly  rrprehenaible,  41.M. 
_ eiliDga, micro- work  to,  vnulled,  4U-,_ 
(  Vilinj;,  r.rchcd  cradling;  to,  1154, 
Cciling-iohte  beneath  iron-tiei,  *S40. 
fi-ilina-joisu  not  to  1*  more  than  12in..K> 

Crilli>k'-joi»t>,  should  be  earh  in  out  plot*,  i 
■piked  Ib-I»»  the  bioden.  and  .ho.ild  at 
be  framed  between  binder*  or  oths  t 
hers,  ai  in  the  latter  raw  ther  will  Mtlk 
the  imnti  and  .rack  the  ceiling,  1046. 

CdliiBJ,  saw,  to  church,  217ft     ' 

Criling,  old,  to  church,  reparation  of.S 

<v,i,,.,,{..|!,iluur,i.l).,,hi,-pr,-,aM„1ilui 
■late  iwnrK  4o29. 

Ceilioir,  paneled  and  arched,  1197. 

I  VI  1:11   cll[]:lficc,  Ili^kini;  go>pd   to.  l',71. 

Cellar- Rap.  Ac,  1396. 

Cement,  the  chief  resource  of  the  ip.oaalin 
construction,  413. 

Cement,  tho  ability  of  the  Romans  lo  hu. 
without  it,  412.    ' 

l-.tn.pi'.fum.ii.].  rapid  ,1 

(Vnieiil(rark,T>)fillc.tinii  :■■ 
CcmenHr'arkei     I 

tile-flanching,  996. 
Cement  (Parker'*)  •tucrn.  toitraiiiaiv.lOOl. 
Cements  (calcareous),  notice  of  Viral',  ires.ii 

upon,  preface.  llvl. 
Cemrnti,  abnsr  in  the  use  of  glue,  aolijet,  ■ 

other  kind.  of.  551. 

'i  raJn-trahrr  pi> 

r.-i.'.nr,,.-.  i.iicj.  |;:;il. 
Cemeringforstone-arche 
CetiterintT  for  t»i 


INDEX. 

r— rilliM   of  the  great  bridge  at  Cheater,  de- 
signed hv  Mi.  Tnibiliaw,  economy  of,  J 

Central  Column.  piUL:v,|.iL-i.,.,i  .Kir.  -I,.- 

Centrel  column  in  a  portico, 


ui'l  deformity of,  10ti. 

'Rl,  UDtrce  o(,   in  ]lr.  [tnliitnn' 


ilhilill  eUUknpfa;,S 


MulklllLE  KT ' 


0e»  pnnla,  to  ■■ 
of,  I865. 

CmjmIi,  should  be  sunk  mfficieollj  low, 

onlw   to    Brri.nl    lllii.<ii Ij.-in 

building-,  1004. 

Coi-|m>a1«  to  gut i cr»,  23S6. 

Chain- bo  rami  c.i]lan  "1  wmiiglil-iron  in  liri 
work  orrfitii<l.-b«tfj7,aW7. 

Cliein-bar  of  coniwr  io   ercbitnirea  of  porlU 

Chain-buriuf  purtieo,,  fallacy  of  omitting  ibr 


4621. 


i  church -tower,  3213. 


Chain-bar 

Chatu-bu 

Chain-plate,  observations  upon  the  use  of,  2947. 

3465. 
Chain-plate  round  Ilia  body  or  small  church  at 

the  Wight,  >ftucgallcry-nW,294G. 
Cbain-rnJ  or  har  of  cornier  to  oriel- windows. 

4693. 
Chains     of    wniught-iror.    lu    timber- work     of 

■ 

nifleT*iolentt«iuion,  425;  equi- 

librium  of  [In;  four  Brest  division!  «f,  403. 

Cham-tiei    uf  metal,  (ieorge  .SetJlpIc's    MM  of, 

235;  John  Smcetoji's  use  of, 

at  the  BdjiMM  lighthouse,  2311. 

Chain-ties   of   wroughl-irnn,  the   cerrosion   of 

iliow  of  Hon  atreplo,  London,  2H9. 
Chain-tics  to  steeples,  defective  nature  of,  from 

wked,  in  instance,  404. 
Chalk,  dentil   of  the  nullum   of,  under  Lou- 
don. 300. 
Chamber  doora,  1160.  1312. 
Chamber- Hon  ring,  U'i.V 
Chsmbci  • 


a-  ■iS'.v 

boKo-wil'ls,1!!:! 


...f.  111 


,,„  II.,. 


.__.     .tofChin, 
e  tiles.  114;  In 


ivil  :.., 


lure.  U7;cminrii.-ci.'Mirvevi.r-gencral,B5S. 

Ctiatshray'a  (Ki.lan.l  F.carl,  Siour  ,|r),  cele- 
brated parallel  of  ancient  and  modem  archi- 
tecture, notice  nf,  147  ;  respect  lor  Y.Lruviu., 
156;  opinion  of  the  rwrntial  nature  :t  gcu- 
merry  Ju  architecture,  36h". 

riiainf..-iinu  <"  »""J-™-rk.  Hi.:.".. 

Chamfers  of  brick-work,  ■tone  tinils  to.  3S.il . 

Chandler    (\l.)    N     Kevr-ti,   ami    Wi 


Cbno*  in 

in,.  J 

ii  Kiib-li.li  buildings,  from  nul 

folio  wi 

1  "'' 

de.ign.7 10. 

Chapel, 

SB* 

lication  for  additional  u 

J27J. 

Cli.nuv*. 

•at) 

on  1'icntli  cetbedreli 

M0M 

■Ii»r»es,elt|-a,sprniii-:.(i,>iitf,l hlprrvcnl.il) 

Wca  lit.  of  England,  his  taste  shown  ii 
aJinrnrtlBiiB  Ike  talents  of  luigo  Jonea,  ItiB. 
'hcapueas  of  granite  for  the  facings  «( 

...    I.  ......  ..■■!. 

iiiiiiiuni."  in  curses,  2f>l.  "  * 

Chelsea  Hospital,  fine  colour  ami  n.n.liiiuu.  ..1 

in  ml. inn..,  471a. 
Chemical  knowledge,  nutwilhstamling  the  great 

increase  of,  disregard  Phid  tu  the  dutatiou  of 

'-i,-,iiig»,3I3. 

,     .      acquaintance  with,  892.  ' 
Chrnucrcd   pavement-,   in  in*  at   Leamington 

l'riora,  Warwick.hire,  4514. 
Cherbourg™!. I  nice,  dim?-  tailed  p-yinrof,23B. 
ler  new   bridge,  account  or.  Ibo;   skilful 
ling  of  the  vuuwiin  of.  Ml;  economical 

,lr-rillg..f,    l,y  Ml.  Till l.-l ,;..v.  41.11. 

lesler  Cathedral,  beauty  of  the  aLtrjile  cif, 


isof  w 


Cbange  (approaching!,  in  ircliilt 
Jalilyof,  923. 

tb___ 

injurious.   44B; 
larks  on  lh. 


Changei  caused  to  buildings  by  gravitation,  and 

of  the  method   of  rendering   those   changes 

143;    Dr. 

Robiion't  excellei 


Chief  he 

-f  .iiuici]s>..n>  uiic  <>t  limn,  r.'.i 

Chief  constructor  or  architect,  the  office  of.  S. 
Children'.,  Mill*  in.  church.  2377. 
Children's  stair-cases  in  a  church.  2SIB3. 
Cliiumc.-bar*   uf  wpjiial.t-inin.    1417.   2fil7; 

((iotli'ic  arched).  3710. 
Chirutiey-cinw  of  Portland  stone,  1124.  2920. 
'Iiiiiiu.  .-...il.,illc«  of  Yorkshire  stune,   1123. 

I-.::.;/ 

,.!'  nt  "I'ldlihghum    C:istle,    .WihiiTiibirland, 

5J13;  at  Co ni, horo ugh  (.'mile.  Kent.  584. 

himney-piciMofunrlilr,  112b.  I2«fl.  25*i4. 

hitnnev-pieees  of  Portland  twee,  1WB.   1137. 

1368. 13)11.  2570.  2S*i. 

himney-Bota,  of  artificial-stone  orTem-Cotta, 

448).   3BS7. 
Chinincy-pots.   of    I'ortlsnd    stone,    cramped 

together  with  eouper,  1 124. 
_bttnney-poti,  (Hcd  earthen,!  9f«.  123H. 

il.ii, >-;.Hk,  .,f  solid  stone,  2274. 

Chimney  pots,  white  or  black,  of  burnt  day, 

ftiiiLili'l  he  brought  to  Londos  for  (tcneril  use, 

4166, 

Chimncvs,   the  little  knowledge  which  we  ppa- 
,  with  regard  to  tlirm,  slid  the  neccMitjr 
tx  peri  mental  trial  upon  an  enlarged  sole 
the  enlargemerjl  of   Ihc  linli-  kno«Ji-iige 
ch  we  pomis  With  regard  to  them,  ISrifi. 
_     _neys,  brick-work  of.  135B.  15.18. 
Chimneys,  repair  and  re-building  of,  19B7. 
OabuMJs  «  picr>.  rtiiniii-il  l.v  »djainrn|  par- 
lies  in  new  party-walls  to  be  done  at  their 
.\pciin'.  Inn  ni,i  In  be  included  in  contract, 
1942.     Sec  also  BuiMing-act- 
Cbimneys  eonaideted  aa  eye-tores,  the  fallacy 


nil— ij  iiiiniiiiiiiiii) Uii.mm 

d ..;. .i.:i.,  f,.i....i. :,,.,.  of),  IMS. 

gitJimj  ■!■■ »  ulnillj  ...-i..'..li.  IBM.SW, 
ChmrM   biiililiiic*,  ice.,  kwbea  of  Cluuuberi'a 
work  111*111.  HI. 

allow  hriA-woA,  IIS. 

bU  nils  ■■!.   M  modem  ■  (<■  Ltu ij 
:.  irW.  (.i.-.un  lilei,  Ilfi. 
t'hoiw  nf  miteiiid!  in  modem  timet  frenuenllr 
1    I,  317. 


:p  of  B,  Forr 

r.'FiLi-i  I 'Inn tii.  LuikImii.  plan  "f  llie  aLcepli 

*58. 

CSritlimi    Mid-mil    Midi  ■ 

ficieneY  in  ll»-  tcienre.  nf  wrbilectunil  dvna- 

mitij,  4*27. 
Chriitiuni  deal  (vr-llo*)  minor*!  work,  &.-.,, ,f 

11)31. 
Chronological  lyinnirLr*  in  mdiiii'f  hm1,  7BB 

oifpnc  againat.  by  miainjr  *  mid-evil  riuiptv 

Chmnnlogr,  dispute  upon. 


■Jiilem,  peril)  of  Wbk,  016, 
(.'iilcrn  of  .lull 

Cittern  of  Yoikibir*  .u,ur.  4286. 
of  wood  lelUml),  H 


,'itil  engineer!  ibould  iludi  Imglj  of  fcm  a 
a  nrtwuj  port  ol  tltoir  imiutioni  >f  Ik* 
workiof  nature,  77. 

:ivil  engineer!,  notice  of  tlie  tiuHllw  ot 
I'.--.,  -rid  pref  {,46*. 

-== --I  eolum-  '- 


(general),  in  ipealfiatiotH,  ootitjr 

prieir  of,  IS. 
('lav,  goodnoaa  of,  for  foundation*,  hut  let  M 

.[ilil  in   llie  open  country,  364 1   St.  rWi 

cathedral  stani!.,  up,,,.,  <l'id. 
Cleaning  gutters.  1812. 
Clemiing  mitrlili:  iliimrnv-tiicro,  17*3. 
CltwiingndiclmnilimgaU 
Cleaning    mil    v,iuii>liui|i    ITU    Wlinicov-Warl 


tote. 


i   !■ 


„,.,ii.:. 


IK 

Ckurch  Hnbitactan  riioald  bwdM  a  j 

rol lege  education,   1*32. 
Chnrdi  architecture,  tin'  tiitlm  -late  of,  . 
Pmith'm   ok   crafil,    Specification    Fi 

ercetiun  of,  2Bo&. 
Dbank  (Brixton),  beaut]  of,  68T, 

Churdi-rool",  durnlcl  t.i.  iMjCI. 
Clmr.h-iwif,  new  nood-wnrk  to,  3172. 

'' IP.      Sl'R'  111.    (TION       1 

and  l-Miuifying,  3029. 
ClUHiH.    SpRtmiiATIliM    for    repair    nf.    In 

eluding  ■  s«w  stutt  wall,  3067. 
ChHrohe*  (■nctanl), ihm ■tloai  do,  ft  inlaw  in 

Chiirchti   (nnrienl),   attempt   In   explain   tb 
itiiiatiiui  of  tlic  iMhdl  in,  by  W,  Wilkini 

Church  tuwrrn  and  Milk   ■■ 
foundation,  to  MLlle  irregularly,  9U. 

fn  i -in  ii  -Tii  w  un,    Sim  ii-u  i.  ins    rim    it  I: 


■ 
■ 

1     of  ■  prop  . 

■  ■  .,.ii.io  of  mi  ii 
Cler*  or  u  ■  ■ 


,k.  1135. 2784.  »**»*  I 


t,  and  Ii 


.,  480. 


i  wall. 


r.  3574. 


(bur 


v.  31X1). 


r,  new  brick-work  and  llint-wi 


'    In. l<  I:-  ■:■■■'.     Hi 

the  nunre  earth  and  human  remain?  found  in 

.l.j..,,,;  lonu-w  u luiiutu,  3244. 

Circular  outside  doora,  1*07. 


rli-rk-.,l-t  h<- work-,  otii.-t- 
Clerk'idwkoriehu 

Ii  -MTiug,  (DuMti,)  4327. 
fiuck  dial  to  church -turret,  repaitin*  ut& 

ing,  3144. 
Clow,-,  Kill).  2496. 
Clo«it.(d™-f),  1W3.  11«4. 

D..-..-I  .1 -,31(10. 

t'loiei  Httinin  mid  indmqrn  of,  3714. 

<V„l,- ci'-i 

Comrli- k  nheel-boudi  ofojji,  Itfl 

Coadel  attiti.-i.! 
I.  for  hmUi 


,   lIST.i  « 


1117. 
Cool-wlhr  boimb,  3(JW. 

i  'ini.-iii.i.i,  nut  lua  i-ui 

1 193. 

t'llJU-WHABF  111,11, MM,-,  BnCtflUnMlt 

il ..■.■h.HL.if,  i\M. 

f,.:,l-iil,„rr,:..,.l-.l„,l-.  ronl    ■ 
Cockerelli  (C.    It,),  udditiou    m  Slutn  ■ 
ujuiikt   of   Alhwh   nuiKf 

,„i.,,,  |a 


in.  lend-nnrk  of.  2MB,  273 


upon    Coffer- il  am  i.,  t;<-nrp-  St'tupletr 
the  Arat  who  naed  ibem  in 


INDEX. 


Coffered- work,  beauty  of,  io  the  vaultings  of 
Su  Paul's  cathedral,  376. 

Coffer*,  sunk,  wood-work  for,  2472.  4655. 

Co-gravitation  to  be  effected  by  the  directions 
of  Vitruvius  for  placing  the  lateral  columns 
of  temple*,  453;  favourable  to  the  optical 
delicacy  of  architecture,  453 ;  the  peristyliura 
of  the  reputed  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  an 
instance  of,  453 ;  the  conical  drum  of  the  ! 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  another  in- 
stance of,  465. 

Co-gravitation  of  the  walls  of  buildings,  P. 
Bullet's  excellent  directions  for,  458. 

Cold-bath,  laying  on  water  to,  2634. 

Cold-bath  lined  with  marble,  2558. 

Cold-bath  lined  with  slate,  2558. 

Coliseum  at  Rome,  account  of,  by  T.  Hardwick, 
Archssologia,  vol.  vii. 

Collar-beam,  straining-beam  or  hammer-beam, 
its  office  in  trussed- work,  435. 

Collars  to  chain-bars  of  porticos,  imperfection  ! 
of,  4620—2. 

College  education,  church  architecture  should  ! 
become  a  part  of,  832. 

College,  proposal  for  the  foundation  of  one  for  | 
the    study  and   regulation    of   architecture 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  for  the  : 
conservation  of  public  buildiugs,  925. 

College  of  surgeons,  London,  an  instance  of 
the  folly  and  improvidence  of  architectural 
competition,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  ex- 
cellent architect,  57. 

Collie's  ( Jas.),  work  on  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow, 


notice 


Jas.),w< 
of,  121. 


Cologne  cathedral,  notice  of,  S.  Boisserec's  ad- 
mirable work  upon,  99. 

Cologne  cathedral,  an   instance  there  of  the 
lower  courses  of  the  vaulting  corbeillcd  out 
in  level  courses,  so  as  to  diminish  the  span  of ; 
the  absolute  vaulting,  and  increase  the  abut- 
ments of  it,  50P. 

Colour  (fine)  of  Portland  stone,  bad  of  Bath  ' 
stone,  294 ;  ditto  of  Bolsover-moor,  do.,  4712. 

Coloured  glass,  2334. 

Colouring  and  white-washing  to  plastering,  1422.  , 

Colouring,  distemper,  1491. 

Colouring  to  brick- work,  2064. 

Colouring  to  plastering  of  church,  3123. 

Columns  became  lighter  in  style  with  the  ad-  > 
vance  of  structural  knowledge,  preface,  §  xix. 

Columns,  Vitmvius's  directions  for  placing 
them  to  co-gravitate;  this  disposition  of  them 
favourable  to  optical  delicacy ;  an  instance  of, 
in  the  reputed  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  453. ! 

Columns  of  Grecian  temples  in  general  twice 
as  many  and  one  more  on  their  flanks  as  on 
their  fronts, — of  Roman  temples  one  less  than  , 
twice  as  many,  666. 

Columns,  disposition  of,  that  of  those  of  the  Pro-  j 
pyhea  at  Athens  an  improper  model  for,  761. 

Columns,  true  object  of  the  entasis  of,  760. 

Columns,  Desgodetz's  account  of  the  use  of' 

Slates  of  lead  in  the  horizontal  joints  of,  4647.  . 
umns,    classical,     impropriety    of  placing 
arches  immediately  above  them,  452. 
Columns  (square),  observations  upon,  preface, 

note  to  §31. 
Columns  (stone)  of  a  portico,  4611. 
Columns  of  wood  glued,  observations  on,  552. 


Columns  (internal)  of  deal,  1477.2469. 

Columns,  deal  Ionic  fluted,  to  shop-front,  1146. 

Columns  of  oak  for  stable  heel-potts,. 4202. 

Columns  of  cast-iron,  1416.  4560. 

Combined  intelligence  and  economy,  the  con* 
structions  of  the  free-masons  are  the  result 
of,  though  they  are  fancied  by  the  modern  un- 
informed to  be  merely  ornamental,  468. 

Combustible  buildings,  a  public  nuisance,  and 
should  be  discouraged  by  the  continuance  of 
the  duty  upon  insurance  from  loss  by  fire, 
43. 

Combustible  materials,  the  carelessness  of  not 
banishing  them  from  public  buildings,  341. 

Comfort  of  inmates  of  small  tenements  increased 
by  care  in  matters  of  real  essential  substanti- 
ality, 1076. 

Comfort  of  modern  hung  sashes  may  be  united 
to  the  beauty  of  gothic  windows,  by  adopting 
double- tracery  and  mullions,  777. 

Commendation  of  his  imperfect  and  unscientific 
works,  the  young  architect  will  despise  as  he 
grows  older,  769. 

Commissioners  of  paving,  remuneration  to,  for 
making  good  public  paving,  1017. 

Committees  (public)  should  refuse  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  insolvent  persons,  by  which 
frauds  are  often  committed,  25. 

Common  measure  or  module,  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of,  in  the  plan  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
Temple  church,  London,  385. 

Communications  (internal)  cut  through,  2388. 

Comparative  expense  of  stone,  brick,  and 
stucco,  296. 

Competition  in  architectural  design,  the  author 
averse  to,  65 ;  its  injurious  effects  and  the 
quarrels  to  which  it  leads,  46  ;  slightness  and 
meanness  of  structure,  a  chief  virtue  of  it, 
51;  science  of  no  value  in,  52;  causes  ruin 
to  the  works  of  even  the  most  experienced 
architects,  55  ;  the  umpires  in  it  mostly  un- 
acquainted with  building  and  architecture, 
and  become  confused  by  the  multitude  of 
papers  which  they  receive,  63;  has  almost 
worn  itself  out,  61 ;  placed  on  a  scientific 
footing,  963 ;  further  observations  upon,  pre- 
face, §  xxxiv. 

Competition  of  inferior  stone  with  it  in  the 
market,  has  reduced  the  quality  of  market- 
able Portland  stone,  301. 

Composition,  bad,  in  architecture,  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Thrasyllus  at  Athens,  a  fertile 
source  of,  664. 

Composition  enrichments  to  shop-fronts,  1838. 

Compression  concentrated  in  the  key-stone  of 
an  arch,  416. 

Compression  (simple)  of  materials,  415. 

Compression  the  only  legitimate  trial  which 
cast-iron  should  suffer,  323. 

Concan  (Southern)  in  the  East  Indies,  notice 
of  the  method  of  fire-proof  roofing  there,  165. 

Concentration  of  active  forces  at  the  meeting 
of  flying-buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  wall-but- 
tresses, 472. 

Concentration  of  compression  in  the  key-stones 
of  arches,  416. 

Concrete-work,  notice  of  George  Godwin's 
essay  upon,  160 ;  George  Semple  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  modern  who  used  it,  but 


•  of  rnnpcr- 


__.  iSS  |  Ok 

■'  Rifinpiutt"  o(  P.lladio  diRera  fnta.  1«0. 
t'u,-nR«Tit-w<*ii.  Srmriru-jiTmPi  for,  4o«H; 

■Hirktil  Kimimbi  BHirrwl.  uf.  17*2. 
CaoeiWe-toik,  tnandrila  uf   tircb  over  «IUr 

Mled  ,.p  with,  4420. 
Conerete-wntk,  under  l"uiimltti. 

chinw..j.(bTew,Hr),4420. 
l\,niWmi,ii.>ii  uf  ipim  br  John  Brillon,  pofo- 

taliini  uf,  72a. 

I   :  n.l.l I r"    J .  |><  t.IL     1 1 . .  r  I  ■..  1 1 . .  ~  ,l.l,,l.ri.tv 

of  a  uulml  C" 1 11  li."  i»  ■  |»rti.  i>,  IW. 
Condemnation  of  flic  it'cnoval  of  tho  haluttnul- 

,1   Ill.irVti::".'  Ijri.Jjr.  I. '■         '*'' 

C~   ""II  _ 

f  Parliament. 

629 :,  by  P.  f.  Koblnaon,  688. 
Condition,  ((cnrr-l),  Lu  be  added  In  iperiR™- 

th>i»,  47)0. 
Conditional  agreement  before  contnirt  uf  link 

Cone  between  the  dome,  uf  St.  Paul",  ealbe- 


t'owt"i   (Julili)   engraving. 

del.,  &c.  iifilir*  of,  122. 
'■     '  >M  (mutual)  between  ll.r  hit 
miploven.  urrnaaiy  fur  I  ho  | 


of  indent  tatht 


ucreaaed  by  wood  wall-batten 


Confla^ratim 

2581. 
Confo./on  H 


i-oni  petition,  u3. 

r«nmi  j.,nw  ..f  st.  p»ni'«  r.thcJrti,  am. 

1  aky-Jighta.  229G. 


il-hur 


antle  there,  581. 

i  "fw.blir  I. ui  1.1  ins*,  proposed  archi- 
letn.ni  college  for,  925. 
Contoliil.tiou  uf  ground  ht  pouring  iu  water, 

Mk 

Cemolidilio"ofpo.ioduDderfo«i.dMiun..l52lj. 
Conaole.lu.tnoo  drr-wnga  of  door,  and  win- 
dow., 4oTb'.    . 
CVtwole*  of  carved  wood,  lBflB. 


if  deal  t»r»od  u 


tof  thiii. 


,■„<  .:.*.,.  i.—  i...d.nn:liinil},  gravity  the  no 

rf  all  atWipli*  and  defect,  therein,  408. 

(^aatnNtioa,  eeiiirnt  ibe  chief  retourcc  oi 


the  beariug-plem  of  building.. 
ike  cuvlc—nvu  of  workmen  in,  3.(0. 
Oaatruetloai  uf  many   London   bouan  to  be 


OmtniCliwi  of  Minting   archet,  vaulla,   and 

cupola..  »  *-rk  required  upon.  232, 
ron.triietlon  "<  bmlgw.  boiim  of  E.M.riau- 

il.ei'i   in**'*   •'"■    '*"'•   "•  Crwy'i,  ditto, 

SiVlttAEP-M^Ho.king'i.do.ibid 
_gg3L  ot  HUektViar.  bridge,  Dr.  Kobi- 

\«n*  arrouiil  "f-  '-■»• 
clwUi-  primil.le.in  building  (the  ihiw 
*■"__,!    .W:   -■■■■■■«--■«    .i.i.i'-l    iiKKlrrn  biut.l.     Chji-v  n-miLler?  win  «".. 

^c0f«rill».nb,„ld1„S.,r™infO!ron.     Cnpp,,  (W.u.hing  ).H.l,«g 


BR* 


imitation*   of  (imiui  b. 

I  w1m1<iui,  the  ua.tb<4ral  almas*? 
j,  Vienna,  Antwerp,  iUnbot, 
Chi.hc.ler,  Norwich,  and  other  riliw,  e> 
ttal  example,  of,  113. 

Contention  with  the  nmirntinr  1-miifcJ.byiS 
tlie  det.il  drnaing*  brit*  Bude  fi  MlU 
befuiP  the  dgning  of  ■  cunlnet,  98«. 

CoillnKl  to  intluifc  whole  at 


Contrul  (BuiMlog-)  form  tat.  «T08. 

Conttuti,  ■fter  being  ciitetetf  into,  tlio^W  u 

hn nben»me.  if  without  n»nin*l  nlnrsa^ 
19;  necewty  of  the  utehitnt  eUm»o| 
Ihein.  to  m  their  toehninl  nittrtiw,  IV. 

Coiitnurliiig  for  the  eiertition  of  bniliuop,  tk 
inflnmce  of.  upon  «rrhil«lure,  22, 

Conimcting  don  not  <■' 


of  Kim 


roll..,-. 


iliapel,   C'iin bridge.  Si. 
Vindtor,  »— '   " 


I    lltnir  Lb. 


0sni87C  47ba™u,"!' 

'onlmcton  ignonuit  of  their  obligntioiH  ukuU 
nol  be  made  liable  fir  llit  oeHoruuici  <d 
vrork,  Hi. 

known  to  be  skilful  and  U|Ud1,«;W 
^  fraudulent  persona  frequent!) einplojed  aa,  2S. 


rj ,  4459. 

lllllt   of   tho    n-..i:..-|.'l 

f   DUekfrian'    bridg*. 


Convenient*  ill  building, 

real  .rehileet,  72. 
Cooler-floor,  of.  brewer 
Cooiier'a  (Jiniea). 

Lnd™*lV* 
Copal  vamuh,  IK49.  3143. 
Copie*  of  the  defecls  of  anciei.t  boil 

iu  modern  English  edifice,,  (JO. 
Coping  of  brick-ou-edge  and  tile 

t    '■■|.ill^    ■  ■  ^     .-..-'.-i I.'    l].ll,,'-l.,il,     ■ 

Cooing  of  Portland  none  to  rbnrth  puipH, 

Coding,  of  Portland  .tone  moulded,  &c  1379. 
Coping,  (.tone)  re-worked  nvtct  and  made  good, 

Coping,  to  fiothie  tower  p»™*t,  3198. 

C.,,. irii;  I..  bf..lnj.iri-iva]l,2373. 

Coping,  wmter-nble,  of  Portland  atone,  2HI8. 

Copper  enrnp".  chenper  in  modern  timet  than 

■ueientl.v,  282. 
Copper  e«vea'-gilttoring  and  pipe  to  curbed-roof, 

Copper'naili  to  tlaiing.  1023.  1573. 

Copper  or  ca.t-iron  nnil«  to  jeeurv  filleting  to 

slating  and  tiling,  1020. 
Copper  pluga,  eicelience  of,  for  the  formation 

..!  JLjjilrd  joinii.  in  wlici,  587. 
Copper  tpikea  at  the  topa  ofogi™  d< 


focal 
, 1240. 


»,4392. 


lubte).  t2ST. 

-,-  •  „  ,!i.,--jLLiimng,  3821. 
•at  »1"1  uwhitravr,   in  ill.    Ik-si   .1- 
|-(;.,-.i.ni  [l«rir.  .ii-iiallv  equal,  472.r'. 
l)Iush..p-fronl.  1091). 
'  !<!,"f  ivl.il..  bricks,  4487. 
ill  stucrr.,  stone  con  to,  1561. 
k-work  lo  parapet,  995. 

i  lo  portico,  vl-tt. 

.  ^andsioncandenrirlicd  moulded 

r.  4609. 

,m.J).  F.  Milw.ii  a  odd  inlerdic- 

9  nod  window,  4U7.1. 
U  ir-fch.  3549. 
rtUll  v  of  tlnnc,  wiih  dcntili  or  while 

US. 

L.in.  ■:;.«■.  lias. 

'•Mm  biieki  moulded  ia  clay  and 
f  blick.  moulded  by  IiA.-i.rir, 


i      (oniieal).     and      co-gravitation. 
Ifplcral  temples  favourable  lo,  4-53. 


A  iron  cramps  and  plugs,  (lie  certain 
-  -*itnno-wnrk,271.  1013. 

i,  Utile  pffe.it  ..I.  iii  bridMnwk, 

t-iron  ebain-tica  of 
pie,  London,  389. 

' ),  itf  lulinr 

nlhanbuilding.O 

ingant,  of  ibe  effective  part  of  in 


brickwork.  954, 
itldioga,  111.-  fondue 
iving  themselves,  i 
nlj  which  an  archil. 
in  lo,  80. 
[John  3.),  work*   n 


mvp  i...  ;:i; 

-li-llld  rltt- 


LODG*,      SrSClPICATION     fo 


.)  work    upon    Henri-   llie 


....  ...Jilt   Of    lllB 

upon  public  workt.  36. 
oi  memaaoiirv  t.i  the  tympanum  of  a 
portico,  4630. 
Coventry,  beauty  of  iheitcenleof  Si,  M  Mart's 
,liurci,.l,  7ST. 

Cow  of  caat™ bxnl-a UBS, 

Cow  (Cistern-)  with  saddle-back  lllleli  and 

water -groo™,  2716. 
Covered-waY.roofto,  2813. 
Covering  of'  lead  to  corner  bip,  1203. 
Coveringof  lead  loheadsofnliic- windows,  1204. 

'  '■.!■ |  i.i  Iwd  i"  atop  tn. i.i,  11% 

Covering  of  li-in.  Yorkshire  jtone  landing  to 
gateway,  22IW. 

—   2412. 


b  regard  lo  1MB,  542. 


it. .lie  li>  i :r liars,  joggled 


o  ms-pools  shop 


ncrallv  he  ol 


ck,  3709. 


work  above  the  .h.Im  ui 

Cl'ldlr' 

Cradle- bare,  eohh 

buildings,  yil6. 
Cradle-baraofwrougbt-iroTi  soldered  iip  ill  tlieel- 

lead  lo  »tonr  window -arrbilrnvei,  i41H. 
Cnidling  ol   wood   for  vaults,  false  economy  or, 

328. 
Cradliog  (wooden)  citicmely  reprehensible  fi.i 

plastering  arched  work  upon,  1475. 
Cradling  of  copper  wire-work  and  wiokci-woik. 

I.ii  i.l.i-tcring  upon,  tin-  author's  intention  of 

Bang,  1475. 

Cradling  (w I)  for  plastering,  247". 

Cradling  lo  ■  relied  coiling,  etc.,  H74. 
Cradling  In  Cubic  porch  ceiling,  3b'H3. 
Craig-leilh  slooe  htcps  and   landing!,  4495,  an. 

•tain,  1452. 
(Iramix  in  masonry.  observation,  on,  271. 

good  maionrv.  273. 
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-inkwar'*  (Jat.)  wvri    xn.ui    ;.,ta.«:  «*-» 
.ir.  notice  of.  128. 
_  matte  caused    by  p^T^ic   L,   ^.:   -^.,3 
•arfoldinp.  reparation  i.i"  :«'i .^ 
airiai'v  occasioned  to  G:.-_i_.:  t--.;    *.-!«. 
■*  beiiiff  in strted  befc  rt  ::>•    il~\.-    --^ 
irclics  hare  settled.  4^'T.  *"   "      "* 

'laii-age  to  adjoining  Lntii-vnri.  -- , sriLosfl 
Ki>4. 
.-     Tiauiap'  to  old  brick-work.  ci.*^*  - .-.  -    V< 

-  Damage  to  dating  rcjmr-.:. . :   .--"  r  ~-    i*»j 
Dump,    bond-timber    pr^Ter .-    -^  i 

::        Peering  may  not  iuit'-k*.  -^ 

Damp,  destruction  of  brie  k-:. ..     -   -^ *  v, 

l.         -J.^Jl.  .--■»•     •  .■ 

Dimp.  destruction  of  vr;:rt.r<*.  v    •»•■      Vj 
D-ru'er  of  perform  in*  <  x;«  r."  -  c-  •-*■•••""•  -. 
=         u.'"  inMead  of  ujiom   mi...  ....  .    .-"."VL 

nnn.f  ol  S.  Ware  for  com.-.t  -  -       -.'.-« 

■Jl.'*.  ~       ""* 

•    C^*«>  .(T.    ai.,1    W.)    *...„    .....  lz£xk 
>.        antiquiiieii,  Ace.  notiotof.  I-jv. 

-  Danuic  fir  timber,  ]  031. 

Dark    coloured    inuitar     u,    rt*  -rr    -r-.">> 

partial  new  pointing  31  .*':. 
Daunted  hv  fear.  tliv"miiid  «,:"  :-e  «tt-   —  * 

:n  making  eniuncthiwn  de»' -' «    »•• 

uW?  (1,;:<hvil,jJ)  *»rk   on  1i.r":*4  ".«.-!  :5 

Hath  abbcv,  notier  of.  130 
Heal  and  Timber,  ]031. 
Deal  ci«tcrn-c:i*cs.  1177.  1;.**: 

Deal  fluted  Ioi,ie  (■,.].,„,,,,  ...  ,:     ._.-.   ..    •-.._ 

■     Dial  framed  paititi'in-.    lie".    .';>  * *' 

Dial   fnmied   partition-  -J  ■•  ^    ".'.  . 

Man. -Is.  .'Mm.  

Deal  iiiuiijrs  t<>  -hup  m;.!.>.  I'i7. 
Dral  pila-ici*  to  *U,p  'mm,:.    j;i-'  < 
I  >«  a  1  >k \  - 1  i u'h r ,  1  { IJJ {.  *-j« .. ; ,* 

Debased  stalls  ii!':ii,-liiicr::Ii,- 

perverted   |,y   tin-  u.iH-Ui:i    :s 

turn*,  upon.  f»l  I . 
Debt  ni   gratitude  It  !•    b-    th.. 

cathedral*.  o4. 
Deuu  ami  ba.l  ewlour  .,|   Ri:l, 
I)e<e:viiii.r   tin  n^idveo    u-!:.t:vt 

l-.il.iiiiL-N   tli*   foiidiie-j.  of  en.;i>.Vi|"-."r:. 
n.'«lii,e,,t  ^■oineui.-al  >.it,;(;t:  iu  :Je-:v..T- 

:i;ic  of  Kii/laml,  .'l»»»i. 
lJij.-iiiiilH.Mu,,,,  (,a,,id)  ,,f  m^ti,   ai].t,c^  •>: 

1  Proration,  inutility  of.   uirbout    -.Kwi.^  ,.f 
outline  iii  builiiiiiLr«.  7-J. 

DiTorativeari-liiieetiiie.  ri.'hiie^  of  tl,*.n,i««:i 
-cirmihr  pn>s  nf  |Jii!;,in  i„  Mnjk,  ,  ,   3 

IKj:nr,;it!V1,.l,:irl   ,,f  Uvil  .«r«li!te.-n:i-.  ,!n->  uf 

Sir  William  Cliaml.er.V  xv,.!!,  ,!pi.;i    Jj; 
Helens,  and  principle  in  airl.-tectnr.il  fonstwe- 

Iion.^iaviiy  the  >ouice  of  all    4<i,'| 
Defect  in  building  fiom   pi1>!;.,...1"  r.f  ;,rc:, . 

toi.t.iie  praniM'i.vr  l,c.ti„v  TJU.V  jlilVt.        jin-i 

SilhVieut  knowleilt'e.  4").  ' 

Helen*,  of  anrieut    i.uil,iin2«,    the    f;4t;,|jrT  »,v 

«  iiHi    they   aie   eoj.iol   in    inouetn   Ki.jli,!. 
edihi'eH,  fifll. 

Detects    ri-ultimr    fi.»m    the    u<e   of  w.ir.e.1 
an  lies,  and  the  remedy  for  tho>e  defect*. .il«>. 
Dcflexure  of  reilings  460.7. 
Deflexure  of  the  ends  of  tie-beams.  445. 
Deformity  of  a  central  column   in  a  port:™. 
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INDEX. 


on  abuse  by  Joseph  Bonouii,  condemnation 
of,  106. 

Defrauded,  crcJitors  are,  by  the  entering  into 
contiucts,  with  insolvent  {icrgoris,  25. 

Degeneration  of  the  8tutly  of  practical  archi- 
tecture since  the  reijin  of  Henry  VIII. 

Defeneration  of  arch  iter  tural  science  and  scien- 
tific architecture  caused  by  architects  nut 
being  scientific  men,  ;ntd  scientific  men  not 
architects,  flUtf. 

Degradation  which  men  of  other  professions 
would  feel  in  competition,  47. 

Degradation  caused  to  English  architecture 
by  the  extensive  use  of  Hath  stone,  292 ;  and 
of  external  stucco,  30*2. 

Degree*,  proposal  for  granting  them  to  archi- 
tects and  artificer?  of  proper  acquirements, 
925. 

Delegation,  a  ttructural  evil  from  changing 
substance  into  burthen,  47-!'. 

Delicacy  (optical)  of  buildings,  favored  by  the 
principle  of  co-gravitation,  453. 

Delineation,  geometrical,  of  domes,  300. 

Dc  L'Oruic'a  (P.)  works  upon  architecture, 
notices  of,  131 ;  construction  of  domes  and 
other  vau  I  ti>.  of  curved-rib*  of  wood,  131 ;  con- 
demnation of  iron  cramp*  in  masonry,  '2114. 

Dcnon's  (V.)  work  upon  Egyptian  architecture, 
notice  of,  136. 

Dentil  in  brirk-work  to  park-walls,  &c,  235*2. 

Dentils  of  white  biicks,  to  external  cornice 
partially  of  stone,  11)98. 

Depraved  composition  in  architecture,  a  central 
column,  pilaster,  pier,  or  stvle,  the  mark  of, 

mi. 

Deprecation  of  iron  cramps  in  masonry,  the 
author's,  275;  Albcrti's,  2U 1 ;  Murphy's, 
'27°  ;  Dc  I/Orinc**,  2li4. 

Depressing  influence  of  bad  building  upon 
architecture,  21. 

Depression  of  architecture  by  injudicious  laws, 
S7;  bv  the  trammels  of  petty  critics,  653. 

Depth  of  the  chalk  stratum  under  Loudon.  308. 

Depth  of  foundation,  explanation  where  taken, 
2336*. 

Deranging  effect  of  gravitation,  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge  at  Turin,  a  line  example 
of  the  prevention  of,  461. 

Derision  by  llittorfT  on  the  use  of  external 
stucco  on  a  public  monument,  303. 

Description  (clear)  of  an  intended  architectural 
work,  neglect  in  not  giving,  10. 

Desgodetz's  (A.)  work  on  the  architecture  of 
Home,  notice  of,  13H ;  account  of  the  use  of 
plates  of  lead  in  the  horizontal  joints  of 
columns. 

Design,  chaos  in  modern  English  architecture 
from  not  following  unity  of,  710;  uniformity 
of,  in  complete  Grecian  buildings,  077  ;  unity 
of  design  observed  by  all  true  masters  of 
architecture  in  all  ages,  76*7. 

Designs  in  competition  for  architecture,  the 
expenco  of,  should  be  paid  by  tlu>se  who  call 
for  them,  53;  unprofitableness  of  rejected 
ones,  however  excellent,  52 ;  notice  of  those 
by  Inigo  Jones,  169;  impossibility  of  unpro- 
fessional persons  judging  of  the  structure, 
estimate,  and  other  particulars  of  architec- 
tural designs,  50;  ruin  caused  to  those  of 


great    buildings    by    improper  interference, 
217;  alterations  to,  reprehensible,  709. 

Despite  the  commendations  of  his  unscientific 
ami  imperfect  works,  the  young  architect 
Mill,  when  older,  7b'9. 

Destitution  of  science  in  Elizabethan  build- 
ings, 640. 

Destruction  of  cast-iron  breast- summers  by  fire, 
325. 

Destruction  of  printing-offices  by  fire  occasioned 
by  sheets  of  paper  being  hung  up  to  dry,  41 18. 

Destruction  which  would  full  u]mhi  all  kinds  of 
architecture,  were  the  ornaments  of  sacred 
architecture  to  be  interdicted  upon  other 
occasions,  643. 

Detached  columns  or  pilasters  to  windows, 4601 . 

Details  of  architecture  much  tin*  same  in  all 
ancient  buildings  of  the  same  age  and  country, 
644;  beauty  of  those  of  1'oiuted  Architecture, 
630 ;  and  their  high  finish,  7119. 

Diagonal  buttresses,  their  ofliec  in  gothic 
buildings,  863. 

Diagonal  paving  of  white  and  red  tiles,  2538. 

Diagonal  views,  steeples  should  be  formed  for 
affording  good  perspectives  in,  739. 

Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Archaeology, 
notice  of  John  Brilton's,  102. 

Difficulty  of  an  architect  to  know  what  were 
his  veal  intentions,  if  he  refer  much  in  speci- 
fications to  L'eueral  clauses,«15. 

Diffusion  of  the  active  force  of  vaultings  at  the 
feet  of  wall-buttresses,  472. 

Diguing,  2252. 2645.  1350.  1523.  4478. 

Dilettanti  society's  work  upon  Ionian  antiqui- 
ties, 119  ;  copy  of  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Attica,  and  additions  to,  by  Hittorlf,  154. 

Dimensions,  correspondence 'of,  a  chief  beauty 
in  architecture,  /51. 

Dimensions  and  thickness  of  brick- work  in 
general  better  explained  by  drawings  than 
by  description,  99 1. 

Diminution  of  the  abutments  and  materials  of 
bridges  by  pursuing  the  system  of  Pointed 
Architecture,  4715  ;  and  by  the  erection  of 
triumphal-arches  upon  theni,  4719. 

Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia, 
notice  of  Robert  Adam  s  work  on  the  rains 
of,  83. 

Dipteral  (Pseudo-),  temples  favourable  to  co- 
gravitatinn  and  optical  correctness,  453. 

Dip- trap  (stench),  1UU1. 

Disadvantages  of  stone  bases  and  advantages 
of  east-iron  socket  bases  to  heel-posts,  4147. 

Disappointment  should  not  occur  to  any  party 
after  a  contract  is  entered  into,  13. 

Dw'harging-archcs  to  prevent  breakage  of 
stone  heads,  &c,  of  doors  and  windows,  4675. 

Discharging  arches  to  protect  from  fracture 
Gothic  windows  with  several  mullions  with 
heads  either  «quarc  or  lancet-sha)»ed,  4687. 

Dischai-ging-archcs,  two  excellent  examples  of, 
by  Selwstiau  Serlio,  586. 

Discouragement  of  public  works  induces  a 
pauperism,  the  cost  of  which,  rightly  ex- 
pended, would  in  a  short  time  rebuild  all 
the  cathedrals  and  }>arish-churches  of  Eng- 
land, 36. 

Disgust   caused    \%\     ihc  baldness   of  modern 
buildings,  756. 
G— 49 


brick-work  upon,    1) 


feclW)  "1  Mmricb.iIweriBtfon 
of  the  irniini  of.  Awbraltign,  vol.  iv. 
Poultlc  flYing-uuttrcSici  uf  Vi  cttuiiiiiler  abbey. 

DouMc-tmiw  («.he.).  I0.W.  2832. 

(JuuUe-r.  l,,i..l  .(....,.  |i. ,:,.,.,  -JIM] 
Double  tracery  .n.l  mull  mi  it  lu  goihi.: 


i.:,l),.,tML  MhstttMiddm, 

Ilir-arru*  should    Ik-    «t-ll   drained    ami   vitlli- 

Lied.  26». 

Dry  hriek  iteming  lo  ceM-]>o<ils,  IMA, 

coloured  before,  2144. 
Dr)ifig  of  piper  iiiiprinUng-otHcealiouldbedono 
,  '      in  a  dettched  incombustible  apartment,  41  111. 
f  Dry-rot  uccitaoncd  to  timber  bv  lit  immmion 
in    mi  uung  aum-s,  in.  in  «nw  by  the  merchantt,  339. 

Uvubt*,  ijiecilinniulml hi  lie- 1  i  li.mk  dnini,     Hijdliii.    n.-ti..-   ..('<  :.in-i  S.-iiiul.-',  irceunt   ut 

tlie  Eki  bridge  there,  199. 
■    1 1-j.ii  l»tiLtale£417S.43H.4M. 

l>iiriPia^.- (H.)aiiJl'.  I.i.^r'nv.oikoii  Kltlia.u 
Wl,  Konl.iioLieeof,  141. 
s  light-    Duoniu,  Buiiuero,  anil  L'aBipo  Saiitn,  of  Pno, 
remarki  on  the  oniaminis  of,  bj  ,\.  'lavlm. 
;  of  the  great  iluico  of  Cher-        Archroluma,  sol.  u. 

Durability,  superior,  of  rast-irun,  '.THI. 
Dunuid-i  (J.  N.  I..),  work,  en  architecture. 


bouig.  23* 

Dm-aJHng 

[h<  B-tajLtnjr 


ing  good, 


■H^llll.11       L-i|K'K,      '^irVl. 

DatnarWenlrnlnilei Ig^LaU-lrc'suc 

at  117. 

Drain-funnel,  brick,  1001. 

■     3430. 
Drum]  puw^aboMia  theine  of,  in  [mil 

olanatnt  architecture,  834. 
Drawing  (architectural),  7V i. 
Drawing  {[lempeeLive),  impositions  in  the  ubo 

Drawings  al.mc  insufficient  for  even  judges  to 
k»w  the  true  effects  of  intended  building?, 
740 :  rnin  caused  to  an'hitcetnro  by  thii 
,    ibii], .    uncd   lor  glowing 
k  n(  materials  and  conslru. 

*  (Detail)  rf  made  and  settled  t 


■,  am. 

J,  lb'17. 

and  repairing  old  lead-work,  3131. 
•imjsnf  Portland  stone  to  winduiv.,  OJ<X- 
.  1117.  1376. 

■    "      1,1403. 
a  to  external  door,  1061. 
f  raultingi  diverged   inwardly  lis  [>ii 


f,  142. 


i  tan  ding  the  genoi 
knowledge,  313;  a 

hitcct,  73. 

bin,  161«. 

b««  tixing,  am 

liesi  slating  upon  horiit 
-proof  buildings,  IMS. 


ingi   disrrgiti.i..-.!.    uoL^illi- 


Dmt-ota,  BIS. 

J>iiLr.lie>!.  bluing,  2796. 

■Ill's*  slating  upon  hnriionta]  iron  raflcrs  in 


Dutch' «ainscot  door  ((iotliic),  3574. 

Dutch  w»ll-wjiBse..ttirjf.  :«7«. 

pon  timber,  (llic  present),  discourage 
iporlati.in  ol'  Lluiid    tiiub.i,    mid    fu.t.i 
_  iportalion  of  tad  limber,  311. 

Duty  upon  ioiunu.ee  frain  loss  by  fir.-,  double 

and  uncertainty  which  Oral  iBjudldolK  in 
tilings  upon  properly,  40 ;  should  be  continued 
upon  com  bin  Utile  buildings  ns  a  diacuurage- 
ment  tothcm,43. 

(warf  rliiset*.  lti!H.   lull. 

(warfwainwotiiug,  1+06.  1149. 
Dynamic*,  An-hilcciuml,  the  great  profiricniy 


-evil  christian   builders   i 


"; .-.- 

!i!ll. 


jue,  re-haniz,  &c.,  doon  and  vhniters  I,  .11. 

jut  India  House,  ruri :i|,|.l..:ilii ktNM 

in  it.,-  vestibule  of,  3S1. 
«t  Mean,  Hanu,  account  of  an  Micielit  bi|  - 

t<«  and   heading  of   oUbta  to  bt  HOBMhl 
cut.  1024. 

.avea'-boan]  and  fascia,  245H. 
aves-guttcringof  c-i-iron,  IS39.  1712.  1432. 
2?3fl. 

jvci'-guttcring  of  copper  to  curbed-roof,  120b. 
ITuilnjllhi.1  arcbiui. uuc  of  Ki^inmi.  uMbw 
if  Dr.  Milnv's  trealite  upon,  Kfi;  porUoiK 
,i  raftnal  hv  Higgitt,  1S2. 


„>[,  Inuitesl  LrtinUift 


-,■■■'.    '. 

.1    InilLllh 


lural   djinmio.  481  I  " BJ   1   ll 

frnee,  combim-d  in   The  <nniLriii'i.i<iiii  u 

rrn»lmi  uninformed  to  be  merely  onu 

ui.  ma 

]> 1    (false),  ill"  .'I.'. (I  111!  1,1    \1 1   I"  :■ 

•ml  null i.  329. 
Kmonj    NilIw).  nglinsw,  mJ   M  mi 

.■!,.,, <-,',. I  UtoUt,   Iil7. 
Ko»BB«J   rf   timber  in  dividing  girden 

Kiiinmiii  mil  piim-il  In- criiiitruriiiii!  liiiil 
Willi  banging  Talley-roofi,  1047. 

■  I.  in  building,  the  remit  uf  using 
the  tiiialltst  HHaBtT?  quantity  of  rxcclleiit 

materials,  :«;i. 

Eriraonn  (wet  imuil),  of  the  dm  veil  of  It. Inline 

in  Portugal,  18°. 

,i.-,    Northumberland,   curious 

joggled  ihimney-maiule  there,  6US. 
Ediu-iilinn    Ltiii-  i Ti.-.-L,   i.l   ii... 

Education,  loop-hole*  in  spenlicatiom  nftou  uol 
el]  limn  HdMeMH  not  being 

mi  of,  14. 
Kdyntotie  lighl-lioi.nr,  a  line  eiamplo  or  beauty 

•f  form.  If:  uttn  of  Jol 

nlivc  of  the   building   of, 

nulure  of  dove-tailed  minnuv  of,  508. 

Effiti«*f?l"iiumo'..i«l]',  of  Oral  Briloin,  no- 

%v)ii  mill  IHIiii-^iil.  wirt ill  of  Hoskina'i  wi 
upnn,  137;  urtlics,   nuintei],  ellipti— t,  mid 
•egmsnUl,  found  there,  157. 

EgyjitiMi  antlquitiei,  notice  of  Caylm't  work 


Bupd 


if  Be.!*..n;-_  

.  13H :  Hie  h'renfli 

national  wotli  upon,  143;  Ro«Uijii\  diliu. 

Egyptian  quarrying,  ,15.  144. 

Ellmwed   vomitoirs  of  archc*  ape  lo  frnelure. 

E]<to*i(d«l)  to  window,  lltiH, 
t:lt]>li*llUtcavc  «f),  anmin- 

i-:iivjii.  iha  1. 1 1 ... j 1 1 1 - .  ii-  .■■■ii.i|.iii.ii.  i  :-j-2 .  ,  i.i 

demnitinnofit  t.;  Mr.  1'.  9.  KoMbkhi,  ■"-_:! 

....  in-.-  Cut  ihe  hotiHi  uf  i« 
lament,  u'2M ;  difficulty  uf  rvullv  ImltMii 
■ 
Elliptical  irehe.   found   l.y   Mr.   Ho.kin., 
K/ypt  «nd  Ethiopia,  157. 


Kit  him    hill,    Kent. 
LaviVs  work  upon 

■ 


-  ■  l.:.|..  I  lli.ir.  All.].;,., 


■      . 

u  I"  ilio  probah1 

Employe™,  lou  ii 


work*,  riiii.-lii-n  a  con  ii  111.  3ti. 

nd*  of  tie-beams,  deRemare  vt,  bt  tha  intr 

of  principal  r-1";.  ' 

ueiniei,  ilinkoiiot  and  cement  are  a!  (MM 

mi. 

i.L-i.iirr.  (.ml),  notice  of  the  InDWtwM 

■  .         ■■■■ !■■-.        ■       ■ 

Engineer*  (ii.il),  -hould  <tuiy  bt*uti«f  ft* 
at  a  nureury  |»it  uf  tlwir  iiniiuu.in. ..(  t 

......      ;•       ■ 

ku  ii...|in..--,  i  7.  , 

Euglond,  notices   of  John  CarWf  oorkt  - 

and    •■  , 

EnVlefield'.{SirII,)ob«TV. 
ulihei ,  An  haxdogia,  vol.  Ti 
ri(ili.]i   irchiWot,  rr 

iijril, 
toe  be 

English  srehi  lecture  (imi. 

degradation  of  it  by  I 
external  .tu-co,  802;  • 
B0B;   injur;   xhirli  lui. 


oopyfng  ok  ..llrni  mi, 

iTllllii-ll    I"     ';-- 

I7tr.  ,-, 


Englith  archit  eel  ure  ul 


r-;i,^ii-ti-i.,.„,d  of  iirirk-« 

Ei];:li>b    homl    in    brirk 
EriKlith  catliednili,  not 


■ 


ingliih  Pointed  Arehiteeturo,  Ih.  imriijr  Ji 
(Fan ;  hratnv  of  ill  g.bcla.  fiM  ;  ef  ru  |*> 
|«-t>,  lilfJ  ,  ■■■    ■ 

Enlarged  praclieal  knnrtadgi 


Eiiiii-liuuiiir.  |,li.(.-r. 


iM)i-:\ 


-.  s.iinit^.  abutcs  in  the  formation  of,  595. 
..i!!.Lii|jLiirvsuffltoDC  to  portico,  Palladian  win- 
dows, &c.  4615.  4668.  4682. 

Entablatures,  plaster,  148!). 

Entablature,  stone,  '2783. 

Entablature,  wood,  2612. 

Entablatures,  yielding  of,  by  gravitation,  602. 

Entasis  of  columns,  its  true  object,  70*0. 

Ephcsus  (temple  of  Diana  at),  observation  on, 
Archieologia,  vol.  xi. 

Episcopal  chairs,  aud  stone  scats,  observations 
ou,  Archarologia,  vol.  xi. 

Equality  (visual),  in  the  parts  of  the  entabla- 
tures and  capitals  of  the  orders  of  ancient 
architecture,  47*24. 

Equilibrium  of  arches,  Dr.  Robi son's  opinion 
on  the  theories  of,  2*21 ;  Sir  C.  Wren's  ditto, 
221 ;  notice  of  Joseph  ('wilt's  work  upon, 
151 ;  of  G.  Atwood's  ditto,  .02. 

Equilibrium  of  the  four  jrreat  divisions  of 
chain-bridges,  406 ;  the  bridge  at  Hammer- 
smith and  the  Pont  des  In  valid  cs  at  Paris, 
instances  of,  407. 

Equilibrium,  want  of,    in  the  dome  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  311. 

Equipoise,  ofle  of  the  three  great  constructive 
principles  in  building,  392. 

Equipoise  of  roofs  destroyed  by  coverings  of 
different  weights,  and  by  having  unequal 
rides,  398. 

Erectheon  at  Athens,  notice  of  Inwood's  work 
upon,  1G7. 

Escutcheons  (bottoms  of)  partake  of  the  pre- 
valent forms  of  arches  in  their  respective 
ages,  by  J.  A.  Rep  ton,  Arclueologia,  vol. 
xvi. 

Essential  nature  of  geometry  to  architecture, 
Roland  Freart  Sieur  de  Cliambray'*  opinion 
of,  366. 

Purr  bridge,  Dublin,  notice  of  George  Scmple's 
account  of,  199.  235. 

Essex's  (James)  remarks  on  brick  and  stone 
building*  in  England,  and  account  of  Lincoln 
cathedral,  Archaxdogia,  vol.  iv. 

Essex  (J.)  and  T.  Kerrich's  observation*  upon 
the  Gothic  buildings  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
Arclueologia,  vol.  xvi. 

Estimates  (total),  fear  of  laying  them  before 
employers,  7. 

Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  examples  of  arches, 
pointed,  elliptical,  and  segmental,  found 
there  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  157. 

Etruscan  remains,  notice  of  the  work  of  the 
"Institute  di  Corrispondcnia  Archaxriogica  " 
upon,  166. 

Evelyn's  (John)  mistaken  opinion  upon  the 
waste  of  materials  in  got  hie  strict  u  res,  367. 

Evil  and  depressing  influences  of  bad  building 
upon  architecture,  21. 

Evil  effects  of  cross-strain  upon  materials,  419. 

Evil  (Good  as  well  as}  which  has  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  our  church  architecture.  837. 

Evil,  structural,  of  delegation,  from  changing 
substance  into  burthen,  4729. 

Exactness  requisite  in  the  practical  profession 
of  architecture  and  in  fretting  out  founda- 
tions, 8. 

Examination  and  reparation  of  foundation  and 
basement-walls.  1861. 


Examination  of  legal  building-contracts  by  tho 
architect,  necessity  of,  19. 

Examination  of  the  alleged  immense  improve- 
menta  in  tho  architecture  of  tho  metropolis, 
804. 

Excavation  and  ground-work,  1524. 1G53.2387. 
3223.  1350. 

Excavation  under  floor-  and  paving,  1867. 

Excellence  in  competition  designs,  the  mind  of 
the  architect  daunted  in,  from  fear,  60. 

Excellence  of  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  modern  architect,  3*2. 

Excellence  (real)  of  buildings,  proprietors  for 
the  most  part  unable  to  judge  of,  21. 

Excellence  of  English  bond  in  brick- work,  357. 

Excellence  of  pointed  arches,  464.  488. 

Excellent  materials,  true  economy  consists  in 
the  use  of  the  smallest  quantity  of,  361. 

Execution  (bad)  of  work  not  of  necessity  in- 
sured by  contracting  for  the  execution  of  it, 
23;  occurs  notwithstanding  sureties,  26. 

Existing  vaults  and  cupolas,  a  work  required 
on  the  anatomv  of,  232. 

Expansion  of  arclies,  393. 

Expense,  comparative,  of  stucco,  brick,  and 
stone,  296. 

Expense  increased  by  pursuing  tho  simplo 
Grecian  construction  of  buildings,  694. 

Expense  of  iion  cramps  and  plugs  in  stone-work 
useless,  1013. 

Expenses  and  disputes  which  arise  from  badly 
drawn  specifications,  12. 

Expenses  of  competition  designs  should  bo 
paid  by  those  who  cull  for  them,  53. 

Experienced  architects,  ruin  caused  to  the  works 
of,  by  competition,  55. 

Experimental  trial,  necessary  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  little  knowledge  which  wo  possess 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  chimneys,  898. 

Experiments  (liramah's),  on  the  crushing  of 
stone,  notice  of,  165. 

Experiments,  danger  of,  if  made  uj>on  buildings 
themselves,  instead  of  ujHin  small  models, 
249;  8.  Ware's  opinion  otherwise,  deprecated, 
249. 

Expression  of  Grecian  buildings,  its  boldness, 
i  677. 

External  arches  of  white  brick  burnt  clay 
wedge*,  2906. 

External  doors,  M07. 

External  edgra  of  stone  blocks,  caution  neces- 
sary to  pn.-veut  them  from  being  splintered 
off,  295 ;  an  ancient  Roman  inn  lance  of,  in 
the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Concord  at 
Rome,  4647. 

External  scaffolding  for  rqiaration  of  church, 
3WJJ. 

External  stairs  to  ha-.ement.  2*165. 

Extimal  stucco,  the  dt-giad:ition  which  tho 
extensive  use  of  it  hu*  cauw.d  to  arc  hi  tec- 
t-irc,  302. 

External  itucro  of  Parker's  cement,  2239. 

Ext'-mal  stucco  of  *tonc-lirnc,  2515. 

External  «iturro,  jointing  and  colouring  of,  21  N. 

External  sturro  to  church,  repairing  and  colon i 
ing  of,  3127. 

Extra  brick- work,  JW. 

Extra  rharv*,  s|*cific»iiorn  'lionM  prevent,  10. 

Extra  fr  •irnVr.  1071.  I'»2*». 

'J 


INDEX. 


Extra  lead-work  '2741.  3137. 

Kxtra  stone-w^rk, 

Extra  wood  fitting*,  1414. 

Extravagant  cost  of  the  effective  part  of  modern 

brick-work,  354. 
Eye-sore*,  the  fallacy  of  considering  chimneys 

as,  901. 


F. 


Fabrizio  (Ponte),  at  Rome,  description  of,  198 ; 
peculiarity  of  its  reversed  arches,  ibid. 

Paring- bricks,  (malm),  softness  and  inferiority 
of,  358. 

Facings  (Brick)  of  second  Malm  stocks,  1365. 

Facings  of  Malm  paving-bricks,  3751.  4431. 

Facings  of  ordinary  buildings,  cheapness  of 
granite  for,  291. 

Facings  of  picked  stocks,  2653. 

Facings  of  walls  affected  by  the  cross-strain  of 
internal  rubble-work  upon  them,  423 ;  evils 
of  Flemish-bond  for,  358 ;  excellence  of 
malm  paving  bricks  for,  3o8 ;  of  stone  fre- 
quently a  burthen  instead  of  a  support  to 
walls,  868. 

Facings,  white  brick,  2650.  2757. 

Failure  of  beams,  breast-summers,  and  prin- 
cipal rafters  from  insufficiency,  479. 

Failure  of  the  Custom  House,  London,  56. 

Failure  of  the  great  piers  of  the  church  of  St. ' 
Genevieve,  Pans,  notice  of  Gauthcy's  work  j 
upon,  148.  I 

Failure  of  quartcred-partitions,  remedy  for, . 
4713.  I 

Faithful,  contractors  not  now  employed  because  j 
they  are  known  to  be  so,  24. 

Fallacy  of  considering  chimneys  as  eve-sores, ' 
901."  '  "  , 

Fall  of  art  in  modern  architecture  proved  by  ' 
artiMs  disliking  to  mix  it  up  in  their  works 
as  anciently  artists  did  the  architecture  of 
their  times,  335. 

Fallen  state  of  church  architecture,  829. 

False  economy  of  cradling  of  wood  to  domes 
and  art-hen,  328 ;  of  the  modern  bad  choice 
of  materials,  317. 

Fanlight,  1A  in.  deal,  1407. 

Fanlight  --in.  deal  moulded  semicircular, 
2702. 

Fanlights,  SjKinish  mahogany,  1596. 

Fanciaa  of  brick- work,  1366. 

Fascias  and  shaped  heading  bricks  to  form  cor- 
beillc-tables,  3230. 

Fascia  to  shop-front  of  deal  keyed,  1 146. 

Fascia  to  shop-front  of  mahogany,  1329. 

Fastenings,  cleaning,  &c.  of,  1619. 

Fastening*,  &c.  (church),  repair,  Ate.  of,  3033.  | 

Fatality  by  which  the  defects  of  ancient  build-  j 
injr*  arc'  copied  in  modern  English  edifices,  i 
670.  i 

Fear  of  laying  before  employers  jhe  total  esti- ; 
mates  for  architectural  works,  7.  j 

Fears  which  daunt  the  mind  of  an  architect  j 
from  producing  excellence  in  competition  j 
design,  60.  ! 

Feather-edged  bars  to  iron  area-gratings,  3779.  ] 

Fees,  payment  of,  and  notice  to  District-sur- 
veyor, Ac,  987. 


Fence  of  wood,  1068. 

Fence-walla,  1005. 

Fence- walls,  making  good  to,  1661. 

Fence- walls,  reparation  of,  1859. 

Fenders  of  brick-work  under  ground-lsor 
chimney-slabs,  1539. 

Ferrey'i  (B.)  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
prior?  of  Christ  church,  Hanta,  notice  of,  145. 

Figured  paper,  2751. 

Filleting  or  brass  to  columns  of  Early  Enghja 
architecture,  its  office,  preface,  f  jurii. 

Filleting  (brass)  to  sill*  of  French  casements, 
2584. 

Filleting  of  Parker's  cement  to  slating,  1096. 

Filleting  to  roofs,  of  bricks  set  stepwise,  and 
projecting,  3348. 

Fi  lets,  saddle-backed,  to  cistern-cover,  2716. 

Fillets  (Tilting-),  1033. 

Fillets  (wood),  1033. 

Filling  in  with  brick- work  between  plates  of 
roof,  3432. 

Filtration  from  cess-pools,  how  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  of,  1004. 

Fiimon's  water-closets  may  be  fixed  any  where, 
4741. 

Finials  of  Portland  stone  to  gablet,  3656. 

Finished,  highly,  or  small,  models  of  intended 
buildings  should  not  be,  for  fear  of  giving  un- 
real appearances  of  richness,  741. 

Finishing  buildings  as  originally  intended,  the 
vice  of  not,  706. 

Fire,  destruction  of  cast-iron  breast-summcri 
by,  325. 

Fire,  insurance  from  loss  by,  discouragement 
to  architecture  by  the  impolitic  duty  upou, 
40;  the  duty  should  be  continued  <»u  com- 
bustible buildings  as  a  discouragement  to 
them,  43 ;  policy  of  great  proprietors  in  uot 
insuring,  41. 

Fire  or  candle  should  never  be  permitted  in  a 
printer's  drying  apartment,  4118. 

Fire-proof,  Hank  of  England,  349. 

Fire-proof,  the  British  museum  should  be,  341 ; 
churches  should  be,  835. 

Fire-proof  buildings,  Alberti's  recommendation 
of,  344. 

Fire-proof  cathedral  of  Milan,  346. 

Fire-proof  church  at  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  11J9. 
346. 

Fire-proof  church  of  St.  Doulach,  Ireland,  347. 

Fire-proof,  Cormack's  chapel  at  Cashel,  Ire- 
laud,  347. 

Fire-proof  cupolas  of  the  churches  of  Santa 
Maria  at  Florence,  and  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  348. 

Fire-proof  inner  cupolas  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
348. 

Fire-proof  Pantheon  at  Rome,  348. 

Fire-proof,  Portuguese  jmlacc  of  Mafra,  352. 

Fire-proof,  reputed  temple  of  Vesta  at  Mimum, 
348. 

Fire-proof,  reputed  tomb  of  Theodoric  at 
Ravenna,  348. 

Fire-proof  rooting,  529 ;  ditto,  in  use  in  South- 
ern Coucau  in  the  East  Indies,  165. 

Firc-pr.)of,  Rosalyii  chapel,  346. 

Fire-proof  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Spalatro,  3W. 

Fire-proof  theatres,  notice  of  Samuel  Ware'* 
work  upon,  251. 
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Fire- proof,  use  of  hollow  pots  or  cones  for  the 
van  1  tin  us  of,  319;  Sir  John  Soane'a  use  of 
them,  349. 
Fire-proof  ware-houses  at  Shcerness,  346. 
Fire-stone,  John   Middleton's  account  of  the! 

qaan-ving  of,  308. 
Fir  timber,  extra,  1071.  1620. 
Fir  timber  ( vellow).  1031 . 
Fitted,  smith's  work  to  be  properly,  3(MHi. 
Fitting  and  adjusting  to  cuKt-iion  Miches  and 

casements,  3o05. 
Fittings  and   shoring  of  adjoining  premises, 
charvc  for,  not  to  be  included  in  contract  for  ■ 
building  new  partv-wall,  1966. 
Fittings,  (Closet,)  #14. 
Fittings,  (Water-closet,)  2717. 
Fixing  of  iron  safe,  1 1 12. 
Flancning  of  plain-tiles  to  chimney-pots,  99G. 
Flanks  of  Grecian  temples  generally  contain  i 
twice  as  many  columns  as  their  fronts  and  ! 
one  more,  of  Roman  temples  one  less  than  ; 
twice  as  many,  666. 
Flashings,  lead,  pointing  to.  3088. 
Flashings  of  lead  to  curb-plate,  1202. 
Flashings  (step)  of  lead,  1201. 
Flashings  (Step-)  of  lead, or  brick  step  fillets  are 
to  be  preferred  to  fillets  of  uiortar  or  Parker's 
cement,  1027.  I 

Flat,  leaded,  over  new  wing-building  to  chapel, . 
3299.  ; 

Flat,  lead- work  to,  1424. 
Flat  of  Yorkshire  stone,  2269. 
Flat  over  the  tower  of  small  church,  2959. 
Flat  roof  over  corner  house,  1758. 
Flatting  to  painter's  work,  1.501. 
Flemish-bond   in    brick-work,    inferiority  of, 
357;  evil  custom  of  using  it  for  facings  of 
walls.  358. 
Flemish  bond  to  brick  facings,  1109. 
Flenron  of  chased  copper,  2331 . 
Flexure  of  printing-office  window-heads,  prc- 
■  cautions  against,  4131. 
Flimsiness.  quality  of  modern  buildings,  2594. 
Flint-work  to  church  tower,  3183. 
Floated  ceilings,  &c.  1484.  1623.  3008.  i 

Floated     plastering     to    quartcred-partitions, 

Floated  rendering,  1193.  { 

Flooring  (Ground),  2684. 

Flooring  of  wood  to  chancel  and  transepts  of 
village  church,  3253. 

Flooring  of  lA-in.  deal  rebated  and  fillettcd, 
1143.  * 

Flooring  (one-pair),  2687. 

Flooring,  rotted,  4006. 

Floorings  and  quartercd-partitions  frequently 
sink  in  beneath  the  weight  of  hanging  gutter- 
plates,  1047. 

Flooring  upon  vaulting  in  fire-proof  building, 

Flooring, (To form  ornamental  ceiling  beneath.) 

4538. 
Floors,  genera]  reparation  of,  1889. 
Floors,  sunk,  1968. 
Floors  of  half-boards,  1143. 
Floors,  tavern,  1461. 
Floors  to  warehouses,  repair  and  renewal  of, 

4027. 
Floors  under  the  coolers  of  a  brewery,  4459.    . 


Floor  Mower)  of  national  school,  3477. 
Floor  (upper)  do.  3476. 
Floor  to  the  grindiiig-loft  of  a  brewery,  4461. 
Floor  (sunk)  furring  and  raising  up  of,  1832. 
Florence,  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Santa 

Maria  del  Fiorc,  fire-proof,  348. 
Flowers  (natural)  infinite  resources  still  left  to 

the  architect  for  the  ornaments  of  modern 

works,  91 7. 
Flowers,  plaster,  1489.  2508. 
Flues,  996. 

Flues  in  walls,  for  air,  3638. 
Fluting  to  stone  columns,  4643. 
Flying-buttresses,  the  tendency  of  their  gravity 

to  counteract  the  pressure  of  vaultings,  408; 

the  absence  of  them  from  many  buildings  a 

Sroof  of  the  little  thrust  of  pointed  arcnes, 
06 ;    comparing    them    to    shoring    is    au 
acknowledgement  of  their  science,  428. 

Flying-buttresses  and  pinnacles  (modern)  fre- 
quently neither  useful  nor  beautiful,  861 ; 
their  o'ffirc  around  steeples,  864. 

Flying- buttresses  of  Bow  steeple,  London,  an 
admirable  example  of  counter-abutment,  466. 

Folding-doors.  1596.  1698.  2704. 

Folding  floor,  1042. 

Folly  of  building  inconveniently  from  a  pro- 
tended love  of  antiquity,  783. 

Fondness  of  employers  for  deceiving  them- 
selves relative  to  tlie  cost  of  buildings,  79. 

Font  (ancient  baptismal)  at  Burnham  Deep- 
dale,  Norfolk,  observations  on,  Archscologia, 
vol.  x. 

Font  (ancient  baptismal)  at  Kant  Mcon,  Hants, 
with  some  observations  on  fonts  generally, 
Arclueologia,  vol.  x. 

Font  (ancient  baptismal)  at  Kirkham,  York- 
shire, Archraringia,  vol.  xxi. 

Font,  marble,  cleaning,  oic.  of,  3066. 

Font  of  Portland  btone,  2937. 

Fonts  (baptismal),  notice  of  Simpsou  and  Two- 
peuny's  work  upon,  237. 

Fonts  (baptismal),  observations  on,  Arcluc- 
olojria,  vol.  x. 

Font*  ( baptismal)  of  Scotland,  notice  of,  Archav 
olo^ia,  vol.  xi. 

Fonts'  (baptismal),  three  letters  concerning 
them,  Archcsologia,  vol.  x. 

Food  for  the  mind  in  viewing  buildings  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  759. 

Footings,  spread  of,  2343. 

Forces  (Active),  concentration  of.  at  the  meet- 
ing of  flying-buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  wall- 
butt  roses,  and  redi {fusion  of,  at  the  feet 
of  wall-buttresses,  472. 

Foreign  to|>ography,  notice  of  Thomas  Fos- 
broke's  woik  on,  146. 

Forucs,  stable  blurksuiithV,  4328. 

Form,  (beauty  of),  a  necessary  part  of  the  civil 
engineer's  study  of  the  works  of  nature,  77; 
the  Edystonc  light-house  and  the  new  Lon- 
don bridge,  fine  examples  of,  77. 

Formation  of  entablatures,  abuses  in,  595. 

Forms  (picturesque)  of  buildings  suffer  from 
the  want  of  architectural  modelling,  740. 

Fortification,  ancient  mode  of,  in  8cotlund, 
Arrho-ologia,  vol.  x. 

Fortifications,  notice  of  M.  Bclidor's  work  upon, 
94. 
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Fortifications  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  descrip- 
tion of,  Archuologio,  vol.  vi. 

Fortifications  (viirilicd),  in  Galloway,  observa- 
tion* on,  ArchuH>logia,  vol.  x. 

Foshrokc's  (Thomas),  work  on  foreign  topo- 
graphy, notice  of,  146. 

Foundation,  absurdity  of  making  the  depth  of, 
included  in  contract,  depend  upon  the  dis- 
coveries mode  during  the  progress  of  the 
woik*,  35*21. 

Foundation  of  a  great  national  college  for  the 
study  and  regulation  of  architecture  through- 
out  the  Hritibh  dominions,  proposals  for,  925. 

Foundation,  uncertain tv  of,  upon  made  ground, 
4157. 

Foundation  for  palisading,  2363. 

Foundations,  removal  of  old,  to  prevent  ir- 
regular settlement  of  additions  to  building, 

Foundations,  goodness  of  gravel  for,  263 ;  of 
clay  for,  264. 

Foundation,  artificial,  2891.  4699.  4742. 

Foundation,  Yorkshire  stone  to,  3856.  1115. 

Foundation  of  church  wall,  Yorkshire  stono 
under,  3002. 

Foundation  for  a  portico,  4601. 

Foundations  of  bnck-work  in  Parker's  cement, 
observations  on,  4605. 

Foundations  of  the  piers  of  bridges  generally  too 
small,  199. 

Foundations  ("  Thorough"),  under  bridges, 
(fcotyc  Scmplc's  account  of,  11*0 ;  very 
curious  example  of,  at  the  Pontc  Fabrizio  at 
Kome.  198. 

Foundation,  water  to  be  baled  out  from,  1(193. 

Foundation*,  200 ;  \  icld  irregularly  bv  different 
altitudes  of  parts  of  buildings,  20l  ;  should 
spread  in  proportion  to  the  yielding  nature  of 
tlie  soil,  202:  exactness  reouircd  by  the 
architect  in  setting  them  out,  11. 

Forum  rate  or  third  rate  dwelling-house, 
KPK(  ikh.ation  for,  980. 

Fracture  in  foundations  set  in  Parker's  cement, 
observations  upon,  4005. 

Fractures  caused  in  walls  by  the  shrinkage  of 
brea&t-sunimcrs  of  timber,  327. 

Fractures  in  elbowed  voussoirs  of  arches,  589. 

Fractures  in  flat  window-heads,  481. 

Fractures  in  masonry  and  brick  work  by  steeples 
and  towers  being  erected  on  yielding  founda- 
tions, 201. 

Fractures  in  wall*  of  **  concrete,"  100. 

Framed  deal  partitions,  1404.  1593. 

Framed  door-grounds,  2710. 

Framed  trusses,  cambering  of,  440. 

Framing,  1033. 

France  and  Italv,  notice  of  T.  Kerrich's  obser- 
vations on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of, 
Archseologia,  vol.  xviii. 

France,  notice  of  (J.  1).  Whittington's  work  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of,  2,53. 

Francesconi's  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
construction  of  pointed  arches,  503. 

Fraud  prevented  by  the  refuel  of  public  com- 
mittees to  employ  insolvent  builders,  25. 

Fraudulent  persons  frequently  employed  as  con- 
tractors, "25. 

Freait  (R.),  Sicur  l>c  Chainbray's  celebrated 
Parallel  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 


147;  respect  for  Yirruvius,  156;  hisopiata 
of  the  essential  nature  of  geometry  to  archi- 
tecture, 366. 
Freemasons,  notice  of  Samuel  Ware's  work  ot 

their  domes  and  vaults,  240. 
Freemasons,  obtained  instructions   in  bentr 
of  form  as  well  as  strength  and  economy  by 
the  study  of  architectural  dynamic*,  4Gb\ 

i  Free  seats,  church,  2976,  326*1  3307. 

'  Ditto  (wainscot  ditto),  3036. 

Freiburg  Minster,  excellent  construction  of  the 
gutters  there,  521 ;  beauty  of  the  outline  of 
its  steeple,  727. 

French  architecture,  notice  of  Dloodel's  work 
upon.  97. 

French-casements,  1325.  1605.  2488. 

French-casements  admit  wet  if  opening  in- 
wardly, 2585. 

French  cathedrals,  notice  of  Chapuy's  work 
upon,  120. 

French  ecclesiastical  architecture,  notice  of 
O.  D.  Whittington's  work  upon,  253. 

French,  English  and  German  modern  gutters 
generally  objectionable  and  cause  ruin  ts 
buildings,  521. 

French  national  work  upon  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, 143. 

French-polish  to  mahoganv  sashea,  1596. 

Friable  materials,  bad  effects  of,  in  masonrv, 
208. 

Frieze  architrave  and  cornice,  visually  equal  ia 
the  best  examples  of  Grecian  Doric,  4*25. 

Frieze,  keyed  deal  to  sho]»- front.  1146. 

Frieze  of  >tonc  to  porticos,  4025 ;  should  be 
thin,  4020. 

Friezes  of  stone  to  doors  and  windows,  A'il'2. 

Friezes,  windows  in,  the  avoidance  of  that 
abuse,  012. 

Frisi's  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the  con- 
struction of  pointed  archer,  501. 

Frontispiece,  lead- work  to,  1080.  1207. 142>. 

Front  of  House,  repair  and  alteration  of,  to 
receive  external  stucco,  1820. 

Front  of  house,  repair  of,  1850. 

Fronts,  new  brick- work  of,  1728. 

Fronts  of  children's  galleries  of  wrought-iron, 
2.995. 

Frost  (damage  by,)  to  stone- work,  reparation  of, 
2287. 

Frost,  Yorkshire  stone  liable  to  be  flaked  br, 
2209. 

Funds  of  public  institutions,  improvident  um 
of,  bv  building  unttablv,  313. 

Funnel  (brick)  to  drainage,  1001.  3431. 

Furring  to  ceiling,  1833. 

Furring  to  coiling  and  strings  of  stairs,  lofll. 

Furring  to  out  Bide  of  window-frame*  to  receive 
external  stucco,  183.?. 

Furrings,  1033. 


G. 

Gable- heads  to  buttresses,  of  Portland  stoue, 

Gables  of  English  and  other  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture, their  beauty,  034. 
Gables  of  stone,  3549. 
(rabies,  with  bricks  projecting  bUjkvum-,  3&JI. 
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i  tileries,  (children's),  wrought- iron  front*  of.       opinion  of  the  esseutial  nature  of  it  in  archi- 
*■  ttttoL  tccture,  366. 

GnllcTy-floort,  &c.  oftmall  churcli,  2iMj3.  German  churches,    notice  of  W.  WheweH'* 

Gallery-fronts  of  sinall  church,  2968.  work  upon.  252. 

Gallery  in  Infanta*  School,  3378.  German,  English,  and  French  modern  gutter*, 

Galloway,  vitrified  fortifications  of,  notice  of,       generally  objectionable,  521. 

Airhstologia,  vol.  x.  '  German  Gothic  architecture,  notice  of  George 

Gandou  (  Jaiues)  and  John  Woolfe'a  con  tin  ua-        M  oiler's  memorial*  of,  187. 

tion  of  Campbell'*  '*  Vitruviua  Britannica,"    German  (modern)  architecture,  705. 

106.  Gilding  (re-touching,  Ace),  3062. 

Garden  gravel-work,  3332.  Gilt  moulding  to  paper-hangings,  1221. 

Gas-furniture      (church)     re-laqucring,     6xc.    a  Giralda,"  (notice  of  the  tower  of  the)  at 

9034.  Seville,  367. 

Gate  in  wood  fence,  1069.  G  inlcrs  often  fail  from  insufficiency,  479. 

Gates  of  iron,  2377.  Girders  greatly  bent  by  the  wall*  of  a  building 

Gates  of  iron  cast  and  wrought,  3.500*.  settling  more  thun  "tho  story-posts,  till  the 

Gates  (Wooden),  1315.  ^  spring  of  the  girders,  acting  upon  the  story- 

Gates  to  archwav*  of  princi|>al  entrance.  35*28.    i      posts,  pounded  the  brick  foundation*  under 
Gales  to  coal-house,  4465.  >      them,  41  :$  I.  422. 

Gales  to  warehouses,  3925).  '  Girder*  and  joists,  in  damp  situations,  prewervji- 

Gate-piers  of  brick,  2355.  2365.  tion  of  thecmU  of  hj  east-iron  sockets,  1752. 

Gate-pier*  of  atone  or  granite,  2368.  425)0. 

Gate-standard*  (iron),  2378.  Girder*  of  cast-iron,  1415. 

Gateways  (arched),  in  construction  and  beauty    Girder*,  moulded  cast-iron,  with  crotw-licarer*, 

superior  to  distorted  porticos,  772.  for  slule  ceiling,  4561. 

Gateway  (entrance)  of  brewery  of  Portland    Girths  of  wronght-iron  to  new  chimney  againat 

atone,  4443.  old  walling,  35)84. 

Gateway,  granite  bills  to,  2278.  Glasgow  Cathedral,  notice  of  James  Collie'* 

Gauged  arches  of  brick-work,  the  imperfection        work  upon.  121. 

off  55)3.  m     Glass,  best,  1504 ;  second,  1.51)7  ;  third,  3738. 

Ganged  arches,  9i>2;  ditto,  of  white  bricks,  1097.    Glazikr's  work,  in  each  siroiticatioii. 

2o51.  Glazing,  old,  re-puttied,  1650. 

Gauged-stuff,  arched  work  coffered  work,  &c.    Glazing,  reparation  to,  3145). 

executed  in,  2624.  ,  Glazing,  to  be  el  can  eel  and  left  perfect,  1508. 

Ganthey's  (E.  M.J  work  on  the  failure  of  the    Gloucester   Cathedral,    retrenchment    of   the 

great  pier*  of  tho  dome  of  St.  Genevieve's        inactive    parts    of   the    wall    buttresses    of, 

church  at  Paris,  notice  of,  148;  ditto,  of  his        474  ;  notice   of  Britton's  woik    upon,   101  ; 

treatise  on  the  construction  of  bridges,  145);        ditto,  of  the  Society  of  Auti<|iiarinii,  88. 

hit  praise  of  the  construction  of  the  crossing    Glue  and  other  cements,  observations  on  nIiiim 

of  the  aisles  through  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's        in  the  use  of,  551. 

Cathedral,  376.  Glued  columns  of  wood,  observations  on,  552. 

Gantier**  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  pointed    Glued,  Panel*  of  good  joiner's  work  to  lie  uar 

arches,  504.  row,  without  being,  25)74. 

General  brick-work,  1355.2648.  3336.  Godwin's  (George)  Kssny  on  *4 Coiumtr,"  no 

General  conditions  in  specifications,  forms  for,       tice  of,  160. 

4710.  Good  architects,  proscription  of  Canadian  Tim 

General  clause*  in  specifications,  on  the  pro-        ber  by,  3.0. 

priety  of,  15.  Good  architecture  run  alone  result  from  mutual 

General  examination  and  repair  of  wood-work        confidence   betwern   the   architect    and    his 

in  a  church  previous  to  painting,  3030.  cmplnyei,  71. 

General  observations  relative  to  roof*  and  gut-    Good  as  well  as  evil.  uhi«h  hus  insulted  finm 

ten,  620.  the  neglect  of  our  i  hue  h  Krchitrrtuir,  837. 

General  reparation   of  wood-work,  185)8  ;    of   Good  building,  pier  over   pur,  nnd  void  over 

dwell ing-liouse,  1618.  v. id.  one  of  the  piim  ipien  of.  406. 

Geometrical  beauties  of  architecture,  want  of  Good  masonry  should  I*  at  rest,  273. 

taste  for,  in  modern  buildings,  173.  Goodness  of  outline,  jnutilitj  of  deromlion  in 

Geometrical  beauties  of  the  circular  vestibule        buildings  without.  7*^2. 

of  the  Temple  Church,  London.  385.  Gothic  an  hen,  ihf.ii  ixn  lb  n««\  488. 

Geometrical  delineation  of  Domes,  3?J0.  Gothii    anh**,  dHwi*  looking  limn  llm  mn 

Geometrical  knowledge,  the  want  of  by  woik-        of,  and  ifim-dics  foi  «h«  n»,  510. 

men,  a  sour>.c  of  cost  and  imperfection  in    Gorbk  ar*hiiei  iun-p  not  m. sol  wofbs  upon 
buildings,  330.  Amu|nsiM-*  So»M»y   ol,  88,    Ah1i«o 

Geometrical  knowledge,  evinced  bv  Monaco  lo/m,  !*0. 

pavings,  367.  '  Heiitham's  (J.)  Kly  i-athnli.il .  W). 

Geometrical  science,  the  decline  of  in  t  lie  ar«,b  i-  liillingt's  'oritimiuiiou  ol  hniion's  C* 

tecture  of  England.  366.  iliwlml  A  n1^  mint,  pit-hce,  *  slvt. 

Geometrical  science,  Sir  C".  Wi*ti'*  splendid  iSntton  *  (J  )  \l#t. 

revival  of  it  in  architecture.  .V>8.  t'tau  i  ►  i  J.  i  10/ 

Geometry,  Koland  Fnttrt  Sie-r  dr  <'l.uiiibia%'-  <  .n"-N  .  <  I  \v  ,  I0'» 

//-,7 


CUapuv  .  French  cathedral.,  iS 
i-.>lli/.|J.)GI»a«v.  cathedral,  121. 
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Gravity,  in  its  various  dynamic  modifications, 
the  source  of  all  mechanical  perfections, 
principle,  and  delects  in  architectural  con- 
struction, 408. 

Gravity  and  dynamics  better  understood  by  a 
child  than  by  many  ordinary  builders,  41 1. 

Gravity,  of  the  change  which  occurs  in  build- 
ings from  it,  of  the  prevention  of  fatal  effects 


Grinding  of  old  class,  3049. 

Groin-points,  in  brick-work,  2527. 

Groin-points  of  modern  vaultings  generally 
weak,  469 ;  distortion  of,  384;  inferiority  of 
soft  bricks,  termed  "  cutters"  for,  469. 

Groined  arch  used  by  the  free-masons  to  re- 
lieve voids  and  weak  parts  of  structures  from 
burthen,  preface,  §  xxiii. 


from  it,  and  of  rendering  it  beneficial  instead    Groined  arch,  Labelye's  account  of  a  remark 


able  one  at  Blenheim,  179. 

Grooving,  1033. 

Ground  to  be  removed  from  below  wooden  floor- 
ing, 1350. 

Ground- work  and  excavation  of  foundations. 
2335.  3328.  1350. 

Ground,  shoring  to,  3410. 

Ground-flooring,  1583.  1395.  2576.  2684. 

Ground-flooring  over  cellars,  not  arched. 
1461. 

Ground-flooring,  strong  to  shop,  1583. 1752. 

Ground-flooring  raised  up,  1888. 


of  injurious,  449. 
Gravity  is  enslaved  by  the  judicious  architect 

to  expend  all  its  force  in  upholding  his  struc- 
ture, hut  is  permitted  by  the  ignorant  or 

careless  architect  to  destroy  his  works,  409. 
Gravity,  of  the  three  modes  in  which  it  acts 

upon  materials,  414. 
Gravity  of  a  properly  constructed  roof  holds  in 

walls,  of  a  sinking  floor  draws  in  walls,  of 

a  valley  roof  thrusts  walls  apart,  408. 
Gravity,  causing  beams  to  bend  upwardly,  an 

instance  of,  422. 
Gravity,  an  acquaintance  with   the  operations  ;  Ground  glass,  f055. 

of,  the  chief  source  of  the  beauties  of  Gothic  !  Ground,  superfluous,  disposal  of,  2646. 

or  Pointed  Architecture,  410.  Ground  to  pipe-casings,  2476. 

Gravity  of   vaulting  tends  to  expand  walls,    Grounds,  framed,  to  doors,  2487.  2710. 

406.  ,  Grounds,  framed,  to  windows,  1169. 

Gravity  of  flying-buttresses    counteracts    the  ,  Grouting  with  liquid  mortar  to  brick-work,  at 

pressure  of  vaults,  408.  I     what  courses,  snould  be  stated,  1010. 

Great  Britain,  notice  of  John  Britton's  works    Grouting  of  stone-lime  and  sand  to  granite 

upon  the  architectural  antiquities  of,  100.  paving,  4344. 

Great  proprietors,  their  policy  in  not  insuring    Giisrd-bars  (wrought- iron)  to  fanlight,  1598. 

from  loss  by  fire,  41.  :  Gully-hole,  cess-pools  to,  3850. 

Great  (Three)  constructive  principles  in  archi-  I  Gutters,  3926 ;  general  observations  upon,  520 ; 

tecture,  389 ;  united  in  most  modern  build-        modem  formation  of,  in  England,  France, 

ings,  405.  and  Germany,  generally  objectionable,  and 

Grecian    architecture,    notice    of    Dilettanti        causes  ruin  to  buildings,' 521. 

Society's  work  upon,  119;    HittorfFs,  154;    Gutter-boards,  &c,  1591.  1399.  2081. 

Inwood's,  167  -,  Le  Roy's,  239 ;  Stuart  and    Gutters,  lead-work  to,  1423.  2322.  2864.  3513. 

Revett's,    239  ;    continuation    of   ditto    by    Gutter  of  cast-iron,  ornamental,  to  front  cor- 

Cockerell,  Kinnard,    Donaldson,    Jenkins,  !      nice,  4587. 

and  Railton,  239  ;  imperfection  of  Le  Roy's  '  Gutter-plates  (hanging)  subject  to  sink  in  and 

work  upon,  239.  injure  the  roofing  and  general  fabric  of  build- 

Grecian  architecture,  Polychromy  an  assumed  |      ings,  1047. 

necessary  addition  to,  683.  Gutter-plates  in  pairs  to  sunk  gutter  of  leaded 

Grecian  architecture,  the  disrepute  into  which       flat,  1758. 

it  has  lately  &llen  in  England,  673;    the  \  Guttering  (eaves')  of  cast-iron,   1639.    "*-• 

causes  which  have  led  to  this  effect,  677.        j      1432.  2736  ;  of  copper  to  curb  roof,  12       . 
Grecian  buildings,  their  bold  expression,  677 ; '  Gwilt's  (J.)  works  on  architecture,  the  " 
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their  beauty  of  outline,  ibid. ;  uniformity 
when  complete,  ibid. ;  their  symmetry,  real I 
and  apparent,  752.  ! 

Grecian  and  Roman  buildings,  Pyramidal 
receding  of  the  architraves  of,  738. 

Grecian  example  of  a  rusticated  basement 
afforded  by  the  Choragic  monument  of  Ly si- 
crates  at  Athens,  649. 

Grecian  structure,  of  building  on  the  principle 
of,  390 ;  how  far  it  should  be  imitated,  691 ; 
at  an  increase  of  expense,  694. 

Grecian  symmetry  in  the  visual  equality  of  the 
parts  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  4/24. 

Grecian  temples  generally  contain  twice  as 
many  columns  and  one  more  on  their  flanks 
as  on  their  fronts,  666. 

Greco- Anglican  architecture,  abuses  in,  674. 

Greenwich  hospital  chapel  rebuilt  by  James 
Stuart,  239. 

Grey  stock-bricks,  1367. 

Grey  stock- brick  paving,  1866. 


librium  of  arches,  Ac.  notice  of,  151. 


H. 


Haggitt's  (Jno.)  work  on  Gothic  architecture, 
notice  of,  J  52 ;  refutation  of  part  of  Milner's 
work  on  ecclesiastical  architecture,  152. 

Half-boards,  flooring  of,  1753.  2576. 

Half-round  coping  bricks,  2348. 

Halfpenny's  (Joseph)  work  on  the  architecture 
of  York  Minster,  notice  of,  153. 

Hammersmith  bridge,  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  four  great  divi- 
sions of  a  chain-bridge,  407. 

Hammer-beams,  or  collar-beams,  435. 

Hand-rail  of  Spanish  mahogany  1175. 

Hanging  pole-plates  upon  the  ends  of  tie-beams, 
instead  of  sotting  them  upon  walls,  the  injury 
of  to  buildings,  445  and  523. 
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Hauu  and  Hosking's  treatise  on  bridges,  notice 
of,  preface, J|  xlvi. 

llardwick's  (T.)  account  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  Archcologia,  vol.  vii. 

Harness-pins,  4378. 

Have  we  improved  in  our  practical  building?  33. 

Head  flashing  of  lead  to  lean-to  roof,  1711. 

Head  (human ),  its  effect  on  the  spine  similar 
to  that  of  pinnacles  on  the  wall-buttresses  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  474. 

Heads  of  Portland  stone  to  small  octagonal 
turrets,  2931. 

Heads  of  stone  to  chimncv- turrets,  3358. 

Heading  and  eaves  of  slating  to  be  properly  cut, 
1024.4527. 

Heading-bricks,  evils  of  the  omission  of,  in 
brick-work,  358. 

Hearths  of  2£-in.  Yorkbhire  stone,  1571. 1381. 

Heaviness  ot  arches  an  alleged  means  of  their 
security,  the  false  thcorv  of,  exposed  bj 
Labelye,  180. 

Heel-posts  of  stables,  cast-iron,  3949. 

Hemispherical  and  segmental  domes,  380. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
the  stone  roof  of,  executed  by  contract,  23 ; 
bad  effects  of  the  use  of  Bath  stone  in  the 
restoration  of,  292 ;  notice  of  L.  N.  Cotting- 
ham's  work  upon,  124. 

Heraldic  arms,  sculptured  upon  stone  tablets, 
3552. 

Hcrm  granite,  notice  of  remarks  on,  by  F.  C. 
Lukis,  16.5. 

Herring-hone  stmts  to  flooring,  1753.  2453. 

Herring- boned  paving,  2537 ;  ditto,  of  white  and 
red  bricks,  2o38. 

Hertfordshire  saddle-back  and  joggled  coping- 
tiles,  2350. 

Hexagonal  domes,  380. 

Hexagonal  paving  tiles*,  2538. 

High  finish  of  the  details  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture, 789. 

High  pointed  arches  require  less  abutment  than 
low  pointed  arches,  492. 

Hill-castles,  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall, 
observations  on,  ArcbsRologia,  vol.  xxii. 

Hinge-stones,  2371 . 

Hip,  corner  rovcrings  of  lead  to,  1203. 

Hipping  to  old  roof  to  allow  of  extemal  gutter 
instead  of  trough  internal  gutter,  1883. 

Historical  Essay  on  architecture  (Thos.  Hope's) 
notice  of,  155. 

History  of  art,  from  its  decline  till  the  Kith 
centurv,  notice  of  D'Agincourt's  work  upon, 
84.      * 

HittorfTs  (J.  J.)  copy  of  the  English  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Attica,  with  additions,  no- 
tice of,  154. 

HittorfTs  (J.  J.)  derision  of  the  use  of  stucco 
on  a  public  monument,  303. 

Hoarding  and  shoring,  3249. 

Hoarding  and  temporary  footways  for  passen- 
gers, !746\  2020.  138H. 

Holes  and  notch injrs  (all  requisite)  to  he  cut 
in  stone-work,  1/45. 

Hollow  pots,  used  for  light  vaultings,  349;  Sir 
John  Soane's  commendable  use  of  them  in 
the  fire-proof  buildings  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 349;  D'Agincourt's  account  of  the  use 
of  them  by  the  Roman*,  351. 


Hollow  walls  of  the  Chines*,  Sir  W.  Cham- 
bers's account  of,  1 13. 

Honesty  scarcely  bordered  upon,  if  a  contractor 
be  made  liable  for  the  performance  of  work, 
of  the  nature  of  which  lie  has  no  clear  idea,  16. 

Hooping  ( Iron)  to  flint-work  of  clrarch  tower, 
i     3183. 

I  Hope's  (T.)  Historical  Essay  on  architectarr, 
I     notice  of,  155. 

Ho|>c's  (T.>  condemnation  of  impure  archi- 
tecture, 616. 

Hope's  (T.)  condemnation  of  the  columns  of 

triumphal  arches,  refuted,  603. 

Hopjicr-casementa,  3003. 

Hoppers  (brick)  to  privies,  &c.,  1364. 

Horizontal  abutments  corbeilled  out  to  the 
vaultings  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  508;  in  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan 
iii  the  East,  London,  509. 

Horizontal  bearings  of  the  raking  cornice  of  a 
pediment,  4631. 

Horizontal  joints  in  stone  pilasters  should  range 
with  some  of  those  in  tire  adjoining  ashlaring 
and  brick-work.  4614. 

Horizontal  joints  of  lead  to  column*,  Dctgodetz*! 
account  of  the  use  of,  at  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome,  4647. 

Horizontal  rafters  free  from  the  evil  tendency 
of  raking  rafters,  445;  prevent  the  bulging 
of  walls,  save  the  expense  and  weight  of 
purlins  and  slate-battens.  513.  4735. 

Horizontal  tics,  fondnos  of  amateur  and  in- 
experienced architects  for  the  omission  of 
them,  and  the  extra  expense  to  which  thi* 
fault  leads,  519;  toquartered-partitioM,47l4. 

Hosking's  ( Wm.)  treatises  on  architecture  snJ 
building,  notice  of,  156 ;  disparagement  ol 
Vitruvius,  156 ;  work  on  bridges,  pref.  xlfi. 

Hoskins's  (Cm.  A .)  work  on  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
notice  ot,  157. 

Hoskins's  ftf.  A.)  discovery  of  pointed  sud 
other  arches  in  Egvpt  and  Ethiopia,  157. 

Hot  bath,  fittings  to, '2635. 

Hotel,  specification  for,  1438. 

Hotels  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  notice  of  J. 
Ch.  Krafft's  delincatiou  of,  173. 

House-door  hells,  2755. 

Houses  (ancient),  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  description  of,  Archscologia,  vol. 
x. 

Housing  iu  wood-work,  1033. 

Human  head,  its  effect  upon  the  spine  similtr 
to  that  of  pinnacles  upon  the  waU-buttretsff 
of  Pointed  Architecture,  474. 

Hurry  of  modern  building,  the  loss  which  it 
occasions,  713. 

Hutton's  (Dr.)  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
bridge  at  Staines,  with  an  iron  arch  upon 
stone  abutments,  467. 

Hutton's  (Dr.)  tracts  upon  bridges  of  masonry 
and  iron,  notice  of,  159. 


I. 


Idleness,  paupers  eat  the  bread  of,  instead  of 
being  employed  on  public  works,  36. 

Ignorant  (The),  in  construction,  cement  th* 
rhicf  resource  of,  412. 


INDEX. 


Ignorant  or  careless  architect  (The)  allows 
gravity  to  destroy  hit  work*,  instead  of  hold- 
ing them  together,  409. 

Imagining  drawing  to  be  the  only  requisite  of 
an  architect,  the  niin  earned  to  architecture 
by  this  vanitv,  747. 

Imitation  of  Elizabethan  building,  difficulty  of. 
637. 

Imitation  of  wainscot,  mahogany,  and  marble, 
painting  in,  1497. 

Imitative  architecture  (modern),  may  furnish 
hereafter  subject  for  disputes  upon  chrono- ' 
logy.  1*8. 

Immersion  of  timber  in  water  by  the  merchants 
the  injurious  effects  of,  337 ;'  occasions  drv- 
rot,  339. 

Impediments  in  foundations,  removal  of,  3223. 

Imperfect  and  unscientific  works,  the  young 
architect  will  despise  the  commendation* 
of,  as  he  grows  older,  769. 

Imperfection  of  gauged  archc«  of  brick- work ,  593. 

Impinging  of  arches  irregularly,  the  impro- 
priety of,  435. 

Impolitic  duty  upon  insurance  from  loss  by 
fire,  discouraging  to  architecture.  40. 

Impositions  from  the  use  of  perspective  draw- 
ings, 743. 

Impossibility  of   non-professional    persons  to 
judge  of  the  structure,  estimate,  and  other . 
particulars  for  architectural  designs.  50. 

Impossibility  of  describing  properly  in  word* 
alone  all  the  brick-work  of  a  large  or  com-  ' 
plex  building,  991. 

Impost,  of  stone,  to  balustrailing,  2546. 

Improper  interference,  ruin  caused  to  design* 
lor  great  buildings  by,  217. 

Impropriety  of  turning  archc*  from  classical 
column  to  classical  column,  452.  6'M. 

Improved  (have  we  ?)  in  practical  building,  33. 

Improvements  in  the  operative  machinery  of 
buildings,  31. 

Improvements,  alleged,  in  the  architecture  of 
tne  metropolis,  examination  of,  804. 

Improvements  (modem),  the  misfortune  which 
falls  upon  most  of  them,  795. 

Improvidence  of  architectural  competition  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  and  ability  ot  an  excel- 
lent architect,  proved  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London,  57. 

Improvidence  of  not  employing  pauper*  upon 
public  works,  36. 

Improvidence  of  not  trussing  properly  mecha- 
nically the  parts  of  buildings,  446. 

Improvidence  of  the  use  of  Hath  stone,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  an  instance  of,  294. 

Improvidence  of  the  use  of  the  funds  of  pu  hi  it- 
institutions  by  the  erection  of  unstable  build- 
ings, 313. 

Improvidence  of  valley- roofs,  41 1. 

Improvidcntly  and  unhandsomely,  the  shame  . 
of  using  nature's  materials  in  building,  &c.  j 
75.  i 

Impure  architecture,  the  strange  repute  into  j 
which  it  has  suddenly  come,  615.  I 

Impurity  of  Rotslyn  chapel  as  a  model  of. 
rotated  Architecture,  45.  i 

Inactive  parts  of  buttresses,  retrenchment  of. 
instances  of,  Gloucester  cathedral,  Westmin- 
ster hall,  ancient  clmptri  house*.  &c.  474. 


"  Incertum  opus,'*  a  picturesque  kind  of,  in 
courses,  may  be  formed  of  cheap  small  irre- 
gular pieces  of  granite,  291. 

Inclination  of  wooden  piles,  230. 

Incombustible  floors  to  printing-offices,  &.c, 
4137. 

Incombustible  roofing,  notice  of  the  method  in 
in*,  in  Southern  Concan,  in  the  East  Indies, 
165. 

Incon>iderati»n  of  proprietors  relative  to  the 
secrets  and  excellencies  of  good  building,  21. 

Inconveniently,  the  folly  of  building  so,  from  a 
pretended  love  of  antiquity,  7K3. 

Increase  of  the  magnificence  of  bridge*,  and  di- 
minution of  their  material  by  pursuing  the 
system  of  the  abutments  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture, 4715. 

Increase  of  expense  from  pursuing  the  simple 
struct  uic  of  Grecian  buildings,  694. 

Increase  of  riches  to  a  country  by  the  employ- 
ment of  its  population  on  public  works,  36. 

Increased  expense,  affectation  of  using  red 
brick*  at  an,  778. 

Indecency  and  folly  of  an  architect  offering  his 
M?rvice>  to  any  body,  Allicrti'*  opinion  upon, 
69:  Vitruvius's  opinion  upon,  70. 

Indefinite  nature  of  specifications,  lawsuits 
which  arise  from,  15. 

Indents,  perpendicular,  cut  and  parget  in  brick- 
work, 1726.  1528. 

Indian  architectural  antiquities,  notice  of  T. 
and  W.  Danicll'*  works  upon,  129. 

Indian  buildings,  beauty  of  the  outlines  of, 
727. 

Inexperienced  architects,  their  fondness  for  the 
omistion  of  horizontal  ties,  519. 

Infants*  School,  specification  for  build- 
ing, 3327. 

Inferiority  of  Flemish  bond  for  brick-work, 
357 :  the  evil  custom  of  using  it  for  facing* 
of  walls,  358. 

Inferiority  of  modern  English  architecture 
proved  from  its  unsuccessful  mimic  nature, 
7»8. 

Inferiority  of  soft  bricks,  termed  '*  cutters,**  for 
groin-points,  469. 

Inferiority  often  found  in  modern  English  brick- 
work, 353. 

Influence,  evil  and  depressing,  of  bad  building 
upon  architecture,  21. 

Influence  upon  architecture  of  contracting  for 
work,  22. 

Ingenuity  of  Sebastian  Scrlio's  plans,  236. 

Injudicious  critics,  the  useless  nurtheus  which 
they  lay  upon  architecture,  646. 

Injunous  nature  of  repairs  to  Sir  C.  Wren's 
churches,  373. 

Injury  resulting  to  practical  architecture  fmui 
advertising  for  designs  in  competition,  46. 

Injury  of  the  modem  system  of  architectural 
employment,  78. 

Injunr  which  has  ensued  to  modern  English 
architecture  from  the  imitation  of  bad  ancient 
works,  664  ;  by  badly  copying  excellent 
ancient  work*,  668. 

Injury  caused  to  building*  by  the  use  of  Cana- 
dian timber,  39. 

Injury  caused  to  buildings  by  the  u>c  of  limta  r 
in  an  improper  Mate.  337. 
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Inititution  of  civil  rnginr-era,  165. 
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ment of  Milting  architectural  knowledge, 
750. 

Inelitutodi  Coniiponden  in  A  irhcologiea,  notice 
or  the  work  of,  upon  Kiriiscan  rrmatna,  166. 

Instruction  in  beauty  offunn  u  well  as  strength 
and  economy  acquin.il  l-y  the  fi-ce-maaont 
"*   ough  the  atudy  of  uriliucctural  dynamic*, 
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Insufficiency,  girden,  b.  .i-    l .,<<!» ., 

and  purlins  often  fail  (mm,  479. 
[aaufflckntT  of  atone    alone    to  inpnurt  the 

weight  over  doors  and  windows,  4675. 
Inaunnce  from  Ion  by  tire  prevented  by  an 

ahould  be  continued  on  rombu alible  build- 
inga aa  a  diaeouragemt 1 1 1  tea  |.uMi.  nui'iistre. 
43;  policy  of  great  pmpriotora  in  not  inaur- 
ing,  11. 

Integrity  which,  an  arehit..t  should  hold  rela- 
tive to  the  probable  mi  of  In.  work*  60. 

Intelligence  and  economc  combined,  the  con- 
atniction)  of  the  Freuniiifoin  tho  reault  of, 
though  fancied  by  tin-  uWcm  uninformed 
to  he  merely  ornamental,  46S. 

Intended  architectural  nock,  neglect  iu  not 
firing  a  clear  deacriptinn  of,  2. 

Intention*,  difficulty  of  an  architect'a  knowing 
what  Ihey  were,  if  in  hia  specifiouioni  he 
refer  much  to  general  i-Unaca,  15. 
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Investment,  permanently   good,   proteaty  be 

cornea  by  care  in  mailer,  of  real  eaaeafeal 

substantiality,  1976. 
Inwood-a  (H.  W.J  wovk  on  th.  EnatMaaa 

Athena,  notice  of,  167.  ,   i 

loafan  Mtiquitica,  notica    of   the    D0at*a6 

Society'a  work   upon,  by  CauHkOar.  KtMB 

and  Para,  119. 
Irish  Bro-pnwf  chapel  of  Cormack  at  Cashd, 

fire-proof  church  or  St.  Doulaeh,  347. 

notice  of  P.  Barlow',  work  unen  taa 
cngth,  &e.  of,  93;  ditto,  T.  TredjoWi 
10,843:  W.Turnbull-a  ditto,  343. 
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1  never  be  uaed  in  nMaonrr, 
ipinga.  1013. 
ron  cramps   by  corroaion  act  ai  wedge,  all 
over  a  building,  277. 
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...  .1056. 
Iron  bond  in  walla,  4563.  3726.  2399. 
"iriiigea,  notice  of  Dr.    Hutlon'i 

Iron  chain-ban  to  norrjeos,  injury  cauai 
4621.  ' 

"i  and  railiui.  237. 

i  of,  in  .lating,  5^. 

:'  ^2362^ 
n  pipea  (nun-water),  meanneaa  and  impe- 
riilv  of,  attuclied  to  porticos  and  otlientooc- 
rark,  4665.  2633. 
naafe,  fixing  of,  1112. 
natench-traoa.  1567. 
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Iron    (cut),   cross-strain   an  unnatural  trial 

for,  323. 
Iran  (cut)  area-gratings,  1531.  1842. 1918. 
Iron  (cast)  balconies,  1189. 1324. 
Iron  (cut)  box-socketsto  girden  to  preserve 

them  from  rotting,  1752. 
Iron  (cut)  columns,  1597. 1836.  4560. 
Iron  Jf east)  coping  for  dung-pit  breast-wall, 

Iron  (cut)  enrichments  and  bases  to  wooden 
columns  of  shop-front,  1146. 

Iron  (cast)  gully-nolc  gratingB,  3957. 

Iron  (cast)  or  copper  nails  for  securing  filleting 
to  slating  and  tiling,  1026. 

.Iron  (cut)  pierced  verge  or  bargo  to  dormer 
windows,  3717. 

Iron  (cast)  pile's,  notice  of  the  account  of,  in 
the  transactions  of  the  civil  engineers,  165. 

Iron  (cut)  plugs  to  stone-work,  passable  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of,  3286. 

Iron  feast)  rain-water  pipes,  1712. 

Iron  (cut)  sashes  and  casements  to  workhouse 
and  school  buildings,  3505.  3719. 

Iron   (cut)    church,    suhes    and    casements, 

Iron  (cut)  suhes  and  frames  to  stable-build- 
ings, 4302. 

Iron  (cast)  sashes  to  warehouses,  3951. 

Iron  (cast)  socket-bases  for  wooden  storv-posts 
and  gate-posts,  1596.  3952. 

Iron  (cut)  stable-mangers,  4303. 

Iron  (cut)  stable-racks,  4304. 

Iron  (cut)  trusses  at  St.  Saviour's  church, 
Sonthwark,  529. 

Iron  (cut)  wall-plate,  1182;  wrought,  ditto, 

Iron  (cut)  wall-plates,  useful  in  situations 
where  wood  would  rot,  324. 

Iron  (wrought)  bolts,  ties,  straps,  &c.  1419. 

Iron  (wrought)  cradle-bars  soldered  in  lead, 
286. 

Iron  (wrought)  doors  in  party  walls,  3956; 
•tone-work  to  ditto,  3883. 

Iron  (wrought)  folding  trap  gratings  and  doors 
to  cellar-entrance,  1599.  1699. 

Iron  (wrought)  saddle-bars,  4689. 

Iron  (wrought)  tongues  to  warehouse  floors 
3918. 

Iron  founder's  work,  2374.  3946.  4559. 

Ironmongery,  requisite  to  carpenter's  work, 
2457.  M.  ^ 

Ironmongery,  cleaning,  &c.  of,  1619,  1782. 
1905. 

Iron-work,  pointing  to,  2382.  3139. 

Irregular  domes,  380. 

Irregular  impingement  of  arches,  the  impro- 
priety of,  485. 

Irregular  settlement  caused  by  floors  resting 
partly  on  story-posts,  4134.  422 

Irritation  at  present  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture,  844. 

Ittria,  notice  of  T.  Alluon's  work  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Pola,  in,  86. 

Italian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in  gene- 
ral destitute  of  invention,  and  consisting  of 
corrupt  ancient  details,  609. 

Italian  architecture,  the  gross  corruption  of,  by 
Borromini,  616. 

ItaW  and  elsewhere,  notice  of  T.  Kerrich  and 


Ju.  Essex's  observations  upon  the  Gothic 

buildings,  Archseologia,  vol.  xvi. 
Italy  and  France,  observations  on  sepulchral 

monuments  of,  by  T.  Kerrich,  Archseologia, 

vol.  xviii. 
Italy  and  Sicily,  remains  of  Gothic  architecture 

in,  Archssologia,  vol.  xv. 
Italy,  notice  of  Cresy  and  Taylor's  work  upon 

the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  of,  12o. 
Italy,  notice  of  K.  Willis's  work  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages  in,  256. 


J. 


Jamb-linings ;  1 163. 1409.  2487. 

Jambs    of  doors    and    windows,    cross-strain 

caused  to  the  stone-work  of,  423. 
Jambs    of   doorways    in    fire-proof   buildings 

finished  with  stucco,  4550. 
Jambs  of  stone  to  windows  and  doors,  4668. 
James's  (St.)  church,  Garlick-hill,  London, 

plan  of  the  steeple  of,  659. 
Jamieson's  (Dr.  Alex.)  works,  notice  of,  168. 
Jenkins's  (Win.)  additions  to  Stuart  and  Re- 

vett's  antiquities  of  Athens,  notice  of,  239. 
Jeopardy,  retrenchment  of  the  parts  of  arches 

in,  evinces  more  economical  science  to  exist 

in  pointed  arches,  than  in  the  various  theories 

of  the  equilibrium  of  arches  by  loading  them, 

Jobbing- work,  carpenter's  and  joiner's.  1621. 

Joggle-joints  formed  of  copper  plugs,  587. 

Joggle-joints  iu  a  stone  lintel  at  Rochester 
cathedral,  582. 

Joggle-joints  in  a  stone  mantel  at  Edlingham 
castle,  Northumberland,  583 ;  ditto,  at  Conis- 
borough  castle,  Kent,  584. 

Joggle-joints  in  the  arch- stones  of  an  ancient 
Roman  sepulchre,  200.  576;  in  the  skew- 
backs  of  another  ancient  Roman  sepulchre, 
200.  577. 

Joggle-joints  of  Blackfriars'  bridge,  London, 

Joggle-joints  to  stone  architraves  of  porticos, 

Joggle-joints  to  stone  landings,  1449.  2551. 

Joiner's  work,  1029,  and  each  specifica- 
tion. 

Joiner's  work  to  be  of  yellow  Christiana  deal, 
except  where  otherwise  directed,  1031. 

Jointing  in  wood- work,  1033. 

Jointing  to  external  stucco,  1845.  2239. 

Joints  (flat )  to  brick  facings,  994. 

Joints  of  brick-work  to  be  raked  out  full  j  in. 
deep  for  pointing,  1815. 

Joints  (horizontal)  of  brick- work  should  not  be 
more  than  £  in.  thick,  1010. 

Joints  (horizontal)  of  stone-work  to  beset  with 
plates  of  lead,  2285.  4522.  4646. 

Joints  in  columns  and  other  masonry  should  be 
accurately  marked  in  the  working-drawings. 

Joints  in  stone  coping,  2071. 

Joints  of  stone  piers  and  arches,  lead  plates  in, 
3865. 

Joints  of  stone  to  agree  with  joints  of  brick- 
work, 2285.  4614. 
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Joints,  radiated,  of  the  spandril*  of  Westmin- 
ster  bridge,  178. 

Joints  of  king-posts  and  queen-potts,  formation 
of,  ho  as  to  counteract  the  effects  of  shrink- 
age, 441. 

Joists,  great  taring  of  timber  in,  by  making 
girder*  narrow,  and  niacins  them  at  short  dis- 
tances only  apart,  4136*.  4731. 

Joists  not  to  be  more  than  12  ins.  apart,  1032. 

Joists  should  run  in  one  length  quite  through 
an  ordinary  building,  so  as  to  tie  it  together, 
4135. 

Jones  (Owen)  and  Jules  Coury's  work  on  the 
Alhaniba  at  tircnada,  notice  of,  170. 

Junco's  (Inigo)  architectural  designs  published 
by  Keut,  notice  of,  169;  his  architcctuic 
praised  by  Milizia  for  its  purity,  169;  great 
taste  »liown  by  Charles  1.,  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  JoneVs  talent,  169. 

Judgments  (weak)  perverted  by  the  influence 
of  modem  publications  upon  the  debased 
styles  of  architecture,  611. 

Judicious  architect  (The)  enslaves  to  his  pur- 
pose the  operations  of  gravity,  and  compels  it 
to  exert  all  its  force  iu  holding  together  more 
firmly  his  structures,  409. 


K. 


Kcrrich's  (T.)  and  Jas.  Fls&cx's  observation* 
upon  the  Gothic  buildings  of  Italy  and  else- 
where, Archwologia,  vol.  xvi. 

Kerrielfs  (T.)  excellent,  remarks  on  church 
architecture,  03o\ 

Kerrich'b  (T.)  observation*  on  sepulchral 
monuments  in  Italy  and  France,  Archacoiogia, 
vol.  xviii. 

Keiton  stone  wiudow-sills,  1442. 

Keyed  clean  deal  fascia  to  »hop-front,  114(1. 

Key-stones  of  arches,  concentration  of  com- 
pression in.  41G. 

Key-stones  of  Portland  stone,  2919. 

Keys  (new)  to  be  fitted  to  locks,  176*2. 

Kind's  (Kdward)  historical  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  arch,  notice  of,  1/ 1. 

Kings  (Kdward)  works  on  ancient  castles, 
notice  of,  171  ;  and  Archiuologia,  vol.  iv. 
and  vi. 

King's  college  chapel,  Cambridge,  the  stone 
roof  of,  executed  by  contract.  23  ;  beauty  of 
the  outline  of  its  turrets,  727;  its  ogive 
domes  often  badly  imitated,  734. 

King-posts  suffer  tension,  424. 

King-posts  and  queen-posts,  formation  of,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  shrinkage,  441. 

King-posts,  6vC.,  wroupht-iton  stirrups  to,  2992. 

King-trusses,  the  principle  of,  434. 

Kinnard's  (W.)  additions  to  Stuart  and 
Revctt's  "  Antiquities  of  Athens',"  notice  of, 
239. 

Kirkliatn,    Yorkshire,   account  of  the   priory 
gate  and   the  baptismal  font  there,  Archoco- , 
Win,  vol.  xxi. 

Kitchen  chininc\-har,  2*>17. 

Kitchen  dre»*er,  sliel\en,  &c,  1(59(1;  value, 
2718. 

Kitchen  floor  of  wood,  1890.  4£V>. 


Kitchen-mantlet  of  three  pieces  of  stoae,  baa 
effects  of;  2571. 

Kitchen  sink  or  Yorkshire  stone,  1021. 1383. 
2669. 

Kitchen  (tavern)  chiinncy-piece,  1455. 

Knife-board,  9M6. 

Knocker  (door),  1600. 

Knots  (large)  wood- work  to  be  free  from, 
1031. 

Knowledge  (architectural)  the  quantity  of;  pos- 
sessed by  one  professor  seems  to  have  de- 
miniahed  with  the  number  of  ptufceton. 
854. 

Knowledge  (geometrical)  a  want  of;  by  work- 
men, a  source  of  cost  and  imperfection  it 
buildings,  330. 

Knowledge  (mechanical)  in  architecture,  the 
^  present  state  of,  30. 

Krafft's  (J.  C.)  work  on  executed  ««™fl— 
of  carpentry,  notice  of,  172;  ditto  on  tht 
"  Hotels"  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  173. 

K  van's  process  for  prevention  of  dry  rat, 
'3121. 


L. 

Label  mouldings,  3356.  3440.  4683. 
Labelye's  (Charles)  account  of  the  building  of 

Westminster  bridge,  notice  of,   174 ;    liis 

method    of  obtaining    the   equilibrium   of 

arches,    176;    his   exposition    of   the    falsr 

theory  of  heaviness  conducing  to  the  safety 

of  arches,  180. 
labour,  great  loss  of,  in  making  competition 

dcMgus,  46. 
Labourers,  300  or  400  of  them  might  be  kept 

on  public  works  by  a  parish,  without  extra 

expense,    if    paupcri*m    were    rightly    dis- 
couraged, 36. 
Labourer's    cuttagk,    specification    for 

building,  2103. 
Lacquering,  etc.  to  bran-- work.  1619. 1783. 1905. 
ladders,  tackle,  oic.  for  scaffolding,  3082. 
T -Adder  to  dormer,  1145. 
Lamb's  tongue  sashes.  1400. 
Landings  of  Portland  stone,  2207. 
Landing  to  the  steps  of  a  stone  portico,  4639. 
Landon    and   ficgrand's  work  on  the  edifices 

of  Paris,  notice  of,  181. 
Lantern  for  light  and  ventilation  of  stable  and 

loft,  4300. 
Lantern-light  and  roofing  to  a  warehouse,  4004. 
Lanterns  of  stone,  condemnation  of  supporting 

them  on  beams  of  cast-iron,  322. 
Ijap  to  heading-joint*  of  lead-work,  3178;  ditto 

to  (dating,  2941.  3098.  4447.  4527. 
Lanier,  fitting*  in,  2844. 
Laryc  and  heavv,  stones  of  gate-piers  should  be, 

2369. 
Large  patent  sash  line,  2305. 
Lateral  columns  of  (Jrecian  temples  generally 

twice  ay  many  as  in  front  and  one  more,  anJ 

of  Roman  temple*  one  less,  K(ili. 
lateral  columns  of  temples,  co-gravitation  of, 

according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  453; 

and  some  ancient  examples  of,  ibid. 
Literal   thrust,   greatly    reduced    in    l*i»iiitfJ 

arche*.  4ii9.  50ii. 
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Lathing,  1347,  1348. 2729. 

Lathing  (lath-and-half ),  2320.  4*7. 

lavatory,  evidence  of,  at  Canterbury, 
logia,  vol.  xi. 

Laver  (C.)  and  H.  Dunnage's  work  on  Biaam 
ball,  Kent,  notice  of,  141. 

lawn  of  gravity,  the  chief  heasraes  of  OxiSe 
or  Pointed  Architecture,  hx*t  emazased 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with.  4 10. 

Laws,  which  tend  to  the  depression  of  pracacal 
architecture,  37. 

Law-suits  arising  from  the  indefinite  naMre  of 
specifications,  15. 

Laying  before  employers  the  total  esamaies 
for  architectural  works,  the  fear  of.  7. 

Laying  on  water.  1637. 

Lead  cistern,  2328. 2739.  3725.  4255. 

Lead  covering  to  church-roof,  3178. 

Lend  covering  to  heads  of  attic-windows.  1204. 

Lend  covering  to  hips  and  ridges,  1427. 286%. 

Lend  covering  to  corner  hip,  1203. 

Lead  covering  to  shop-front^  1425.  1715. 

Lead,  cradle-bars  for  window-heads,  soldered 
in,  the  use  of,  in  stone  buildings,  286. 

Lead  flashings,  1428. 

Lead  flashings  to  curb-plate,  1202.  1429. 

Lead,  joggle-joints  run  with,  4494. 

Lead,  8  lb.  cast,  to  gutters  flats  and  vallrrs, 
3014. 

Lead  lining,  Ac.,  to  sinks,  1210. 

Lead  plates,  their  use  in  the  joints  of  masonry. 
295 ;  Desgodetx's  account  of  the  use  of  them 
in  the  columns  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Con- 
cord at  Rome,  4647. 

Lead,  plates  of,  in  the  horizontalioints  and 
arcrMointt  of  Gothic  windows,  4684. 

Lead  plugs  to  joints  of  stone  dome,  2267. 

Lead  plugs  to  stone  copings.  1012. 

Lead,  sheets  of,  should  be  laid  between  wood- 
work and  stone-work  to  prevent  the  wood- 
work from  imbibing  moisture  and  rotting 
thereby,  3155. 

Lead  step-flashings,  1633. 4583. 

Lead  to  feet  of  door-potts,  1689. 

Lead  to  flats,  1630. 

Leaded  flat  roof,  drips  to  heading-joints  of  lead, 
2579. 

Leaded  flat  to  Attic-story  of  a  corner-house,  1758. 

Leoded  lights,  3402. 

Leaden  waste-pipes,  1083. 1210. 

Lead- work,  extra  provision  for,  2741. 

Lead-work,  new,  to  chnrch-windows,  3050. 

Lead-work  to  dormer,  1634. 1847. 

Lead-work  to  gutters,  1630.  2733.  3014. 

Lead-work  to  gutters,  reparation  of,  1846. 

Lead-work  to  sky-light,  1427. 

Lead-work  to  a  turret,  4476. 

Lean-to  roof  to  outbuilding,  1686. 

Lear- boards,  or  layer-boards,  (i.  e.  boards  upon 
which  the  lead-work  of  gutters  is  laid  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  between  the 
rafters,)  2813. 

Leaves,  heavy  plaister,  to  be  fixed  with  copper 
screws.  2627. 

Lodged  doors,  1059. 4215. 

Legitimate  trial  of  cast  iron,  compression  the 
only  one  which  it  should  suffer,  o23. 

Legrand  and  London's  work  on  the  edifices  of 
Paris,  notice  of,  181. 


Le  Ke^x  sac.  P^r/.z't  work  :a  N.c=-i^.  icvi.- 

tecr^re.  i-wcue  zi.  215. 
Lessee*  iz  architecture,.  )▼  J.  N.  L 

=.*:ueeoc  .4i 

Leaerlax.  ?*i£=¥  -*■  31**- 

LereLisr  z€  six  <t  ■■-V^^gs,  2S89.  3338. 

Lr*i*  '—u^zji";  c^rw^k  sccccr:  of,  AkL 

l-yfx.  i:I.  x. 
Lift-.-*  :z*c  /Ectkcm)  =:^oc  cf  Joiz  Sneev- 

v.-c'»  =irr»=Tc"cf  tie  t^Icirr  *L  238:  afii.c 


exii:-?c  of  bea-tr  c: 


fcrx.  . i. 


■i, 


be  wed 


m 


List*    culk )  Moc^i  r-x  $ 

tevk-wcrk.  23S&. 
Lin:*  ;  Dc:k:=£)  Joc.=.  M&£c:on's  account  of, 

;  Lnr*  (S:«se).fpeci£cad:n  »h-vJd  describe  what 
kii<  of  it  is  w  be  used.  I«MKJ. 
Lime-core  ajain*:  basemen:  vslls,  1230. 
Lhce-coTe  azui  smiths*  ashes  to  keep  cellax- 

paT-Inz  drr,  1»5*58. 
Lime-vtitif.z.  1253. 1493.  1626.  1818. 
Lincoln  castJe.  account  of,  Archsrologia,  vol.  vi. 
Lincoln  cathedral,  some  account  of;  by  James 

Essex.  Archcologia,  vol.  iv. 
Lines  (sash),  large  patent,  1056. 
;  Linings  of  wood,  ordinary.  1033. 
Linings  of  deal  to  shop  walls,  1766. 
Lininzs  (door)  2706.  36U1 ;  doubled  quirked 

and  beaded,  2701. 
Linings  of  deal  to  window?,  1409. 
;  Linings  of  doors  (wood)  more  than  10}  ins^ 
wide  to  be  framed.  2487. 
Lininzs  to  doors,  single-rebated,  1314;  double- 
rebated.  2487. 
;  Lininp  (Wall-)  to  church,  2972. 
j  Lintels  of  ttonc  to  dressings  of  doors  and  win- 
I     dows,  4668. 

j  Lintel  (stone)  curious  joggled  example  of  at 
Rochester  cathedral,  582. 
Linteliofwood,  1040. 
Lintel?,  oaken,  to  windows  of  Grammar-school, 

3563. 
Lintels  of  wood  should  never  be  trusted  to  for 

support,  for  fear  of  rot  and  fire,  1041. 
Lin tcii  of  wood,  none  whatever  to  be  used  in 

fire-proof  buildings,  4550. 
Literary  and  graphic  works  upon  architecture, 

some  account  of,  82 — 255. 
Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  architects,  by  Do 

Quincy,  notice  of,  217. 
Locks  and  other  fastenings  (cleaning,  &c). 

1619. 
Locks  of  copper  to  iron  gates,  2377. 
Loft  flooring,  1464. 
London,  depth  of  the  stratum  of  chalk  under, 

308. 
London  houses,  the  construction  of  many  of 

them  to  be  condemned,  321. 
London,  public  buildings  of,  notice  of  Britton 

and  Pugin's  work  upon,  103.  prcf.  §  xlvi. 
London-bridge  (new)  a  fine  example  of  beauty 
of  form,  77;  injured  by  stoppage  of  the  river 
while  building,  199. 
London-bridge  Told)  observations  on  the  con- 
struction of,  Arcli&ologia,  vol.  xxiii. 
Looking-glass,  adaptation  of,  to  form  repeti- 
tions of  vistas,  3o7. 
Loop-hole  doorways,  3930. 
Loop-holes  in  specifications  often  not  detected 
7—65 


INDEX. 

Ml  of    Mojr 


policy  of  great  propricton  in  n»i  insuring,  11 
ibi  oecuioned  by  the  hum  uf  modern  Eug- 
Uab  building,  713. 


1,15. 


.julcnaiicin-fr  frail  il  11  In 


uiployer*  by 
coutraclora,25. 
I,i.<twiiliir]  chunk  steeple,  Cornwall,  Ihi 
of  iu  ruawriiy  dove-tailed  together,  ai 
•tmyed  li»  lightning,  2..(f 
■■■*'     hurch  atecple    ---' 


[ M. 


building  it    and    i 
chrologai,  vol,  I. 


relative 

Archa-oloma,  vol,  I. 

_>uvre-boarding  ..n.1  framca  of  a  Brewery.  44<i7. 

I xni vie  frames,  4c,  church  bclfrv,  2DB2; 
•table-ride,  do.,  4303. 

Ia.vc  of  antiquity,  follv  of  building  incon- 
veniently from  i  pretence  of,  783. 

I.uvo  of  pyramidal  forma  inherent  in  man,  733. 

Low-pointed  nrrhca  require  more  abutment 
ihan  high- pointer]  arctic*,  492. 

Lowering  of  architect*  rind  their  work?  by 
■dmtiiing  for  designi  in  competition.  4fi. 

Luwuru  of  the  internal  acction  of  churches 
from  forming  rooft  iu  ono  (pan,  H35. 

Luki.'i    (F.  C.)    remark*   on   Hcrrn  granite, 


Machinery  capable  of  greater  performances  in 

modern  timet  than  anciently,  30. 
Madura  (Pagoda,  of)  dctcriptiou  of,  Archao- 

Hafra,  fire-proof  palace  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal (here,  352. 

Magna  Gratia,  noli™  of  W,  Wilkins'a  work  on 
tfio  architecture  of,  255. 

Magnificence  which  miglit  rnuli  from  a  due 
diipoiilion  of  parochial  buildings  alone,  BOS. 

Magnificence  uicrraii.il,  and  material  tlinii- 
niahed  by  the  application  of  thn  avttcui  of 
the  abutment*  at  Pointed  Architecture  to 
modem  bridge*,  47 In. 

archc*.  4743. 


1>64. 


Mahogany  (Hun 
front,  1596.  It 
Mahogany  (Spanish)  doon,  2. 
IMjli.iui.nv  (Spanish)  FrencI 


Mahogany  (Huaniab)  2«-in.  laahea,  ele.,2384. 

Mahogany  stair-raao,  2fi06\ 

Maticajuiv,  painting  in  imitation  of,  17OT. 


.,11,, 


.Jworko. 


a*  1U-2. 

Making  good,  repairing,    Ai..   to  piaataug, 

Makini  good  to  old  walla.  1667. 

Making  up  of  ground,  3331. 

Malm  pa*  inn- brick  a,  excellcnca  of  bHlk-ironV 

compotrd  of.  355. 
Malm    facing- kricka,  the  aorta***  and  infcn 

ority  of,  3ia, 
Maliu/'necond )  stock  brick  racing*.  »4. 
Manger,  (.tahle)  ofcaH-i.un,  4303. 


inc.   to  batki  at. 


_..    of  wood 
lanern  (liable), 

1  an  kind    agreed    upon    ibe    Inipcriectlo*  -i 


:tural  works  tiniahed  in 
inly  or  iv 


-,ifa<lluitlcd  iri 


Mantel    of   B 


'&■,  SFKCtruiTuiN  mi,  S' 

chimney  in  pictct  jojgloi  ta- 
geiucr,  cuiruutoiauiplE  of,  at  Cetuaboroaffc 
eaille,  Kent,  S84 ;  ditto  at  EdbrnThaia  eaai, 
Northumberland,  5P8, 

Mantcli,  kitchen,  of  3  piece*  of  Hut 
effect,  of,  2571. 

Mantel-shelve*  of  deal,  117). 

M.ir,u:.-ii]Us  ■><  Viiririi....  i.n  u-ivcd  in 
European  librarica,  104. 

Marble,  " 

Marble 

m-'imc iM.:.f.,ui»tii. 

Marble  paring,  2.155. 

Marble  ahelvei  or  tablea  in  dairy,  2559. 

Marginal  refrieiicca  in  specification*  and  to*. 

tracta,  their  convenience,  and  their  lend***J 

to  inntre  t 

Margina,  plaater,  1489. 

M.1RHKT    G.MtnBNEH"s   rOTTiCJB   AM)    MIT 
Bl'lLDINGS,  Sl-Xl'irU/ATlON   FOB.  '2153, 

Maah-tun  iragcof*  brown,  .  -IIMI. 

Muom    (Norman)  studied   the  prineialel  « 


■  i  decay  in  England,  SOL 

:      ■ 


,<  (free)  n 


n,536. 

c  of  S.  Ware"i  wwk 

iulH,'248. 
Muom',  liewia   curious  accouut  of,  Anb»- 

KaaoorT,    bn    Bflrjcta 

■2ii7. 


of    looa*    TulUc   ia, 

ion  of,  by  iron-eranipa,  I7i 
condenmation  of  tbe  u*  e( 
imn-erampa  in,  281  ;  Do  L'Orme'a,  diiU'. 
2114;  Murphy'i  ditto.  27S, 
dL'oury  (dovetailed)  of  the  Ed; 
Iioujc,  tlic  arimirahle  natme  of,  I 
'    rraiy,  English.  205. 


rlatonry,  good,  ahnuhl  I*  al   real 
at  roil,  litllo  nac  of  cramptBr.,1 
if  wellronftnietcd   needa  few  rniana  and 
plug^272. 


Portland 

ben'*  wotk»,2fl 

boapital,  4712. 
Uaannrv,  very  thin  aud  mortised  and  lent 

together  in  (he   old   steeple  of  Lostwiibirl 
_eburch.280. 

Uff,™2m' 

Masters   (true)   of   architect! 

porticos,  4659. 
Material*,    notice    of  P.  Us  rim 

tbc  strength,  Ac.  of.  93. 
Material,  the  quantity  of,  requisite  in  a  bnil 

inr.  WIS;  of  bndget  diminished  bv  pursuing 
,oftbeaLllncnl.lL.fi\>micd  Anl„- 

llatnult,  lie  part  of  thctn  should  ut  dronithly 
-in  a  building,  3U1.UT6. 
Materials,  loss  by  nr utraliration  of,  B7'i. 
Materials,  of  the.  three  modes  in  which  gravity 

acta  upon  them,  414. 
Matt i in] «.  simple  compression  of,  415, 
Materials  (the  small  fiortiun  of)  performing  tlit 

intended  duly  in  modem  edifices,  477. 
Materials,   uplines*,   false   economy    ind    bid 

choice  of,  in  modem  times,  317. 
Material*   used  in  ■  building  >hould  all  form 

part  of  in  structural  strength,  859. 
Materials,   wisdom  in  the   uae  of,   docs   more 

thin  their  quantity,  309. 
Material!  (bad)  came  into  me  in  public  works 

reyor- Genera  I.  855. 
Material*  (building)  cheaper  in  modem  times 

than  anciently.  32. 
Materiali    (eotnbiutible)    the   careleamras   of 
not  banishing  them  from  public  buildings, 341. 
Materiali,  excellence  nf,  at  the  disposal  of  the 

modern  architerl,  32. 
Materiali  of  concrete  work,  4742.  4703. 
Materials,  siw.  of  ctu-penter's  and  joinei's 

work,  ISffl.. 
Materials  ol  old  parti-wall  (o  become  the  con- 
tractor's properly,  1090. 
Mathematical  tiles.  2773, 
Mathematics,  want  of  the  Imnwlcdce  nf,  in  the 

profeaaion  of  architecture,  907. 
Meanness  of  plaatcring  not  floated,  2622. 
Meanness  of  thin  plinth  ■tone*,  3540, 

..I  of  materials  and  construction  nlus'ed 
by  drawing.,  743. 

-ai  of  using  colli  of  old   ornaments  in 
wildings,  779. 

'  "   luwledgc  (architectural)  llie  pre- 
_  Jt,   30;    shewn    iu    an   eminent 
b  bi  the  vsultiiigi.  buttresses,  and  pin- 
I  of  Pointed  Architecture,  471. 
ical  petfi-cli'ini  of  buildings,  the  result 


..__  .jndowi,  abuse 
Michael's   Paternoster  (8t.)  ehurcl 
plan  of  the  steeple  of.  659. 
i.ut_  n~~.    T».l:!~  .«!.;■».<..*-  ,.r 


Middle  ages,  notice  of  R.  Willis's  work  on 

:     ■       ii,  ■         ..I  .,  :|  ■,■,■:,:!■.    i:.    !■■  I 

■    'the  f 


il» 


Middleton's  (John)  account  of  the  stratum  n 

chalk  iu  the  London  basin,  and  of  the  qnarrv- 

.     id  of  Dorking  lime,  306. 

Mid-r.val  Christian  builden,  their  great  nro- 
fieiency  in  the  science  of  archil erltirai  dyn- 


11  i,„ 


-,  427. 


'•  odd  interdiction   a 


them,  (167. 

Milieu'-  [raise  nf  Inigo  Jones,  169. 

Mill,  in  any  considerable  work,  mortal  should 
he  gimina' in,  S770. 

Miller's  (George)  description  of  F.lr  cathedral, 
notice  of,  164. 

Milner's  (Dr.)  account  nf  Winchester  cathedral, 
notice  ef  186". 

Milnee'i  (Dr.)  tmttise  on  the  ecclcsimtlral 
arrhiterture  of  England,  notice  of,  185;  por- 
tions of,  refuted  by  HaggUi,  notice  of,  152. 

Mimic  nature  of  tnodernEoglish  architecture, 
788. 

Mind,  the  food  for  it,  ii 
of  Pointed  Architecti 

Mind  of 


wing  the  buildings 


"erfatyl- 


■n=»  tan.  *Wi 


lukn  nulu  (nmiwarf).  <■«  unt 

SM;  pnnlfi  mMS 


BOB, 


Under*  mbimirc,  fall  of  an  in.  proved  by 
Ml—  dbaifciag  lo  mil  it  n  in  their  worka. 

Madnw  whilMlDO,  the  dilute  of  •  •lnnictrr 

R>iuJ  Fran  Km  Jr  ClMBiUraV.  parallel 
ll« ten  bad  choice  uf  milcriali,  their  aglineet 

•»lttUe.c. 

M»hl»  brick  work,  l!i  n**,M01  mfrriimM, 
333,  lbs  ntnnnnt  co«t  of  the  effective 

V.1.,:,  (jiirl'lin;«,  dbpMl  MMoa  l.i-  llir  l.il.l- 
»  of  them,  7.W;  the  low  which  b  occt- 
aumed  b>  llir  bum   with   which   thev   are 

Madera  Entli.h  in  Utn  Mm,  time  «f  bollkW 

■   Blade  nature.  7I1B. 

Modern  hn(li«h  nrrhi  lecture,  the  injury  which 

bw  Ulcn  upon  it  by  the  imitation  of  bail 

ancient  work*,  6fl(  j   by  badly  copying  cx- 

H latin-.,  I  Nn^M 

w.,.,1....  •«■■«  ..ii  iiiri-.-i.ii,-.  ns. 

H.jJa-.  fatten  »  formed  in  England,  France, 
J  tin  wan  •  generally  objectionable,  and 
KrutnUbuWp.52]. 


Ml  flvlnr-huttroasci  fee- 
ls | ■»»!■■.  aaulility  of  meat   uf  them, 


imbibe]    by   plait*  Mi  «OB-  a— * 
work  Irian;  uptm  ttAnp-woik.  31  Si. 
M-llct.,' (George),  wait,   uct  Cera 

architecture,  notice  uf.  JUT. 
Mollert    (Ge.xjre)   «-™,.»t    of  U.  L    _ 

niltir^i  at  Ctllgau  ulkikai 

i  (George)  olwniiian  ea  net*  aa* 
lunm,  sat). 

Ho  :  cOMm  .-r-(;r,..riir.t. •.,-..:■ 

Alfred  rJtotbarda  irork  noon,  367 

Monument*,  marble,  e .],-:  i 

Monuments   (raulclml)   uf  Itil.  and  Fr, 

"■"■ T  T  llll  Ill  lll—l  UlllHI  «   Ar 

ologia,  ml.  iriii. 

'■I    n    ■  ■  Mving  ,gi  .-iiin-'n.ji  L.ii.,1.1.  Vii"1'' 

Mnreaco  (Spanish)  architecture,  notice  of  tat 
Spanish  work  upon.  87  1  J.  ('.  Mun.hr'.  *-* 
u,«n,  IHU-JuLciJuidGoiin*.  work  upon. ITU. 

Mortar  in  any  considerable  -     ' 
ground  in  a  mill,  2770. 

Mortar  of  ■tone-lime  and  tand.  _ 

Mortar,  in  property  of  pr-eelling  tlur  trtrraar. 

M unite- boles  in  nun*.  3J4M. 
Mortisine  in  woodwork,  MJH, 

epb,  CconinaU,  StMi 

Hoaaic  jovement  in  the  prior"*  chapel 
with  a  brief  deduction  un  Uiertari 
lireu  of  Mn«ic  work  since;  the  intro 
of  Christianity,  Archanlocia,  voL  x- 

MotiiH  of  the  iitthui   iu    putting  & 


rh.1. 


■  at  maiiittunJ  employment. 


M,„V,il,|,",uii 


pnnting-oHirct,  ctt.  tn  eupjiort  the  krii 
work  above,  lo  prevent  infringement  uf  i 
Wilding-act  of  Iflndon  by  (rood  cuuri 
within  i  ins.  of  the  external  face  of  the  fret 
4131. 

i 

■luili.Mii  ami  tracrrv  (double)  to  nihil  *u>' 
duws  afford  a  ineam  of  adding  die  ,nmf..|t 
of  modem  htinp  uihes  to  them.  7!7. 


•  brick-work 
ileal  h  the  weight  ben: 


neiuh  the  weight  bearing  upon 
Sew  chianiey-elufti,  30*4. 
Now  chimneyi  to  old  buiMing,  3JWI. 
New  cupper  cfiiD"  "" 

stoJ..r.ii.iiP-[j  ..    . 

New  guiter-bowdi,  ic.  1885. 
' ilerialt,  cnnwtit--'-  ■ 

,  rlnncti.  SltiH. 


Octagonal  iluuiB,  380. 
Octagonal  paving-tilei,  2538. 
Octagonal  lurr.l  chimncy-h  ifi«,  :«)-. 
Octagonal    turret-hcadi    of     I'nuland 

3931. 
Odd  numbers  of  column,  and  pibuti 

facade,  condemnation  of,  666. 
Offering  M»  .cnice.  lo  anyone,  the  folly  and 

'nfff '  ITj1  of  in  architect,  Albeni' 

upon,  69;  Vilruviui'i  ditto,  70. 
Office  of i  Chief  Con.lruclor  or  archi 
Office  of  diagonal  buttreaaeaingothic  building!, 

BS3. 
Oflirrn  (Public)  notice  anil  payment  of  fee.  lo. 

IMS, 
Og>vcr«ping-brie.k«,2849. 
OlfiTe  dome,  of  King'a  College  chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, often  badly  imitated,  734. 

%dumei  to  angle  inrrcu  of  bell-lower  ol 
land  none,  2929. 
Oil  mutie,  stopping,  ir.  of  plastering  lo  be 

painted  aWlMfe  BOW, 
Old  l.ri.lt,,  1338. 

old  bricks  lo  be  taLrn  from  premises  immedi- 
ately  uuon   being  taken  down,  in  order  to 

y.' ...  ,  '.' 

Old  floor.,  raiting  up  and  repairing  of,  1 7.14. 
DM  gluing  i 


narblcclea: 

«iy,2440. 
■(*  of,  used 


;  ■  '  ■  ;  ■  .■  ■■ 


V-V..U,    I, 


of,  t( 


Old  partv-i 

before  Uketi'di 

cording  Id  Ihe  bnildinc-act,  1941. 
Did  party- mils,  removal  oi,  10SKI.  l.'Ml'l. 
Old  (tone  church  Gothic  window-ca»e«, 

lions,  Ac.,  rcnioial,  repair,  and  rr-fiimgof, 

3239. 
Old  Mone-work,  cleaning,  &c  of.SilPti. 
Old  limber.,  taking  ,,il  fn.in  n«ti,iB.  -M-,. 
Old  wall  to  cliureh,  taking  down  and  remov 


<  H.l  u 


I.  3071) 


d-work,  how  far 


work,  3347. 
Omission  of  heading-brkk.  frn[ 
the  evils  or,  358. 

tour  and  inexperienced  archil* 
One-pair  flooring.  15B6. 
O pair  story,  scantlings  of  timbers  nf  the  8. 

uf,  2687.  3689. 
Open  gates  of  wood,  4219, 
Openli 


519, 


Operation,  of  gravity,  the  perfection  of  luiil 
iiifts,   the  retull   of  a  clear  knowledge  < 


,   the  mult 

Operative  machinery  of   building.,  tmprovi 

Optical  correctness  and  delicacy  of  architectui 
favoured  bv  building  upon  the  principle  . 
co-gravitation,  453;  pseudo-dipteral  templi 
favourable  to,  453. 


■'  Opu.  incertunj,"  maaunry  uf  i  indent  in- 
lity  nay   be  made  of  aniall  cheep  rn»i>. 

Oratory  (Prior  Bird'i)  in  Bath  abbey,  nMitcal 
Da.ii's  work  upon,  130. 

Ordinary  building*,  cheapness  nf  granite  fat tV 


1  trirl.  i!i- 

Oii-:-l    wit 

Vicai't 


'ction  of,  4691 

Original  design,  the   tin 

fatdUbaM,  "nn. 
Original  design,  the  ahei 
bTe,709. 


Jnple   nf.    in  tW 

(orAftao- 

i,l  nut  pursuing  in 
itinn  of,  rcprriiensi- 


combined  intelligence  and  econn 
OmamettW,  the  core  of  the  anciel 

proportioning  the  trie  of  then. 

tancc  from  which  they  were  ti 

717. 
Ornaments,  n 


Out-building.,....: 

Outlay  for  buildingi  determined,  without  re- 
gard to  their  si  ji-  and  Baton  .lit, 
utlit]r(bad)of  buildings,  744. 

Outline,  goodness  of.  inutility  uf  decoration 
without,  733. 
mliue,  beauty  of,  i 
ditto.  677. 

it  of  St.  Hiide'i  ttcehle. 


Outline,  beauty  of  t 
l.nnili.n,  7J7  ;  of    . 
727.731  ;  of  St.  Mary-le-So» 
don.   727;  nf  St.   Paul's  caiii. 

;>.■■  :j;  :  ..i  ■■ 

727,  731  i  of  Salisbury  cathedral  slreplt,"*,. 
nf  the  turrcta  of  King's  Collrgcrl.ii.cl,  Cam- 
bridge, 727 ;  of  (he  shaking  mjnareu  of  the 
mosque  of  Armed.bad  and  other  India* 
building.,  727. 

Outride  abutter.,  1894.  1401. 
ntiide  shutter,  lo  shop-front,    1596.    1696. 
1836.  1400. 

Outwardly,   French  easement*    should  open, 


UM 


i  of  H  ir 
.  2CB8. 


dw,  fc-.  lorn  i 


rstum,  account  of  sculptural  r 
Airh»iili^i?i,  vol.  zxiii. 
cstitm,  notice  of  Thos.  Major')  work  on  lha 
ruin,  of,  183. 
Pagoda  of  Madura,  description  of,  Arch«ologii, 


]  Pagoda  near  B 
Pagodas  in  lh< 


mbay, account  of,  A  rchKologia, 
island  of  Saliel,  Arcbawtofia. 


■ft.'!  work.  2B7t>.  3825,  uid 
ficAtiou.. 

mi's  »ork  lo  churvli  repaired,  W.VJ. 
r'l  work  to  a  new  church,  Sir.".', 
if  to  blink  aaaliea,  1435. 
of  Spwlatro,  iiulico  i.f  Robert  A  Jan 


in;,  iron,  1912.  237*. 


,asoL 


obiervation*  mi  external 


io's  (Andrea)  n 
of,  192. 


i,  notice  of  the   Earl  of  Imrtington 
.ration  of,  193. 

io'i  "  Rieuvpiuta"    work,  not  similar  t 
rm  "  concrete"  160. 

(ilr-ijicil),  abuse  in  the  iih  of  them  i 
aliou.  of  ancient  a  re  hi  lecture.  B34. 
i,  defective,  reparation  of,  1777. 
i  of  dial  framed  partiliona  should  not  I 
tbui  '  in.  thick,  I05S. 
i  of  wrought- iron,  advantage!  of,  4557. 
I  ( upper),  af  cut-iron  open  work  to  (hu 

■d  mid'  arched  telling,  1197. 


....  I 
,  ]4lti 
proof,  348. 


.   .,   .; 
ling,  ilripning,  ro-liying.&i 
i-fittingi.  43K. 


wen  allord- 
of,30B5. 


•,2751. 

■  work,  1B21. 'JTai. 
-hanging,  preparation  for,  2750. 
,  uatlcifla  of,  contractor  to  provide 

r,  -734. 

el  (Proart  Sieur  do  Charnbray's)  u 

I  and  modern  architecture,  notice  of 

el  (I'his.  Normand'a)  of  the  onl. 

iiteclurc,  [91. 

el  (J.  N.   L.  Dumnd-a)  of  ancicn 

Icro  edifice*  drawn  to  the  aaunc  scali 

of,  143. 

el  gultcti,  3470. 

rt  cornice  of  brick-work,  995.  3836. 

t-t  (Gothic),  of  brick-work,  projccli 

iim  to  form  corbel!  Ic- tallica,  3|52. 

M  of  brick  projecting  with  eorbei lie- table 

den  of  brick,  3341. 

el  rebuilt,  1855.2057. 

et  (alone)  rebuilding.  &C,  of,  3IG3. 

tti    of    Encliih     Pointed    Arrluuciiiie, 

Wyo.,632. 


Pamuela,  rojwir  of  (brkk),  1B17. 

Parapet  a  tu  churrb,  rebuilding  of,  SIM. 

Porentalia  (U.  Wrm't),  notice  "  "E 

Pargeting  to  flues,  996. 

Pariah  atoilmt  might  be  rebuilt  out  of  the 

public  works,  anil  the  consequent  increase  of 

keep  30tl'or  *(K>  labooren  conatautly  cm- 

Paria,  notice  of  Blonde!',  work  npon  the  arcbi- 

irU,  notice  of  E.  M.  Gauthey'i  work  upoa 
tlie  fidlnn  oi  the  treat  pien  of  the  dome  of 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at,  148. 
iris,  nolkcof  KrarTi'a  work  upon  tic  "  bntrla" 

of,  173. 

iris,    notice  of  Lcgrand  and  Ijunlon'i  work 
upon  the  edifice,  of,  181. 
ins,  the  cupula  of  Si.  Ccncviovc'i  church  al, 
fireproof,  SIB. 
Paril,  the  Pout  del   Invalid™,    an    inUsucc   of 
uilibiium  uf  the  great  divitioni  of  a 

_iridKc,  407. 

Paris,   the  small   Quantity  of  proitvlo   archi- 
tecture there,  181. 
Parker",  cement,  area  wall)  »t  In,  1 101. 

cement,  brick-oii-edgo  and  tile  crcat- 
It  in,  998. 

cement,  external  cornier,  1627. 
Parker"!  cement,  external  stucco  dccorationi  tc 

front  of  old  houae,  1045. 
Parker'i  cement  filleting  to  lining,  lirju. 
Parker'i  cement,  reparation  with,  to  old  brick- 
work, where  adjoining  to  new  brick-work. 


3071. 
Parker'* 

2140. 
Parker's  i 

Pinker'*  , 


I    ikirting,  1490.   1709. 


I    <i  AT  I  WAY, 

t.i.,  sraxiriLiTiON  for, 

be  facet)  with  Hernials 
c    magnificence   * 


Park-wall  coping, '.I34. 
Park-walli  should  nev. 

bond,  3861. 
Parochial   building.,   I 

Parochial  charity  school,  m 


Parsonaor    (small) 

SSUi  larger,  27M. 
PinlWin.)  and  Chandler  and  Revet t'l  work 

on  Ionian  antirjuitica,  notice  of.  119. 
Parthenon  at  Athena,  free 
Parties  to  contractu  sbouli 


oils  braced  and  framed,  3039. 

oni,  deal  framed,  1 152.  1305. 

■mi,    deal    framed,    with    wrought- ire 

Da,  4542. 


Pallium,  ■  of  lin.it«i  for  MWVfftV  the  iiilerio: 

i.f  liuiiwi,  condemned,  !Wl. 
I'.,j  in:..!,     „i  limber,  obaervaliona  on  abuae  it 

theuaeof  il 844 

Pmlilioni,  "III  wooden,  rc-arraiigemaiil,  rcfix 

l»g,  a>.,of,  1903. 
Partiliot.a,  quarl.-„-.l,  1488.  itn  i?ni  mi . 

mncdr  for  the  failuro  of.  4713;  cambering 

i.f,  il.ii'l.  ;  l.r.rijJinliil  lira  of,  (714. 
pAKTV-WALl.,    (N*W),      W  SU I  HI  AT  IOS      FOI 

«m!  NMlaJOMI  repair  to  houaea,  1939.  1996. 


■    bl  iWnDdnkiiiiitk 
love  of  Pointed"  A  rchiteetiire,  Ml. 
Perfection.   (nirchan,c»l}   of  bulUinp  n 
from  i  clear  knr.wtrd);r  of  (be  iljn  rih'naj 


then   oli I: Ls.t ion,  ib.juld  tioi  be  meae  1*1 
for,  16 

Ttvoli,  an  example  of  ro-gnaltabiM,  4i* 
Pvrmancni   building,    !«•  aacwiti    «bc*nt  1 
oarpenteri   ia  die    eoom,; 
temporary  aboring,  4JB. 


1'arlv-will.  (old*,  removal  of,  HWI. 
Put},  mill,  reparation  of  top.  of,  205.1. 
Paaley-.  (C.  \Owot*  on  practical  architecture, 

i„.!';.-,;,>|-,  l:u. 
Pfliactigen,  temporary'  footwayi  for,  to  hoarding, 

httaala  (km)  »■*  Ifw.  WW. 

1'i.l,  >ii  Bb|  atathftaataaagt,  '"j':-  6W- 

Patron,  loat  by  ditnutej  ariiing  from  want  of   Pcrapecti' 

exactness  in  the  drawing  of  epBcificalioiia,  J  5.  I      and  of  i_E 

Pattern*  and  moulds  for  cut-iron  work  In  be    Pcrspeciives,{good),  itmnla  should  be 

provided.  30*15.  39.59. 
Pallerui  of  paper,  contractor  lo  provide  niffi. 

dsat,S7M, 
Paupers  eat  the  bread  of  Utrfleas   liiasiaaj  M 

bring  employed  upon  public  worka,  3ti, 


J,  ihould  Di 


■ti  i.ii-id 


Hitting  of  ihi 
■rOM,  -txti. 

iving,  making  good  of,  after  uhtlcr-pinniui 
walls,  W' 

"M 


Paving. 


ing  (Mosaic),  in  the  Prior"!  chnpol  al  E1_T, 
mtli  •  brief  deduction  on  the  riie  and  pro- 
grsaa  of  Moaaic  work  ainee  the  introduction 
of  Chrulianitj,  Archa-ologia,  vol.  i. 

ISv.og  of  brifki.  state,  lw£*t  ,2188. 

P.»  irur  Jf  brick*,  partiull  v  relaid  and  repaired, 

hTinf  of  Caatle-Hill  atone,  3243. 

I'...     .  ,.(  -.,!■'   -lo.  k-linik..  tm  edge,  11(11). 
P»n«»«fmnile6  iua.  deep,  38,14. 4414;  Dim. 

f».iw  of  octagonal  while  lilctand  sawn  alnte, 

faring  dl  till*  laid  diagonally.  1441. 
(S.i"(  nftiloe,  white  or  red,'  1441. 

i.\\.rk-l,ireiton0,  1383. 

IN...,  (ftlblicj  rct-ir  of,  1384,  1  ;*4. 
r  .     I  Mat* (satin]  *«  '■mvIU  dm  -i"  brtdt< 
„A  r*w|»M«l  of,  355, 
■<>,  chequered,  4,514. 
aWtaW  to  stable*,  3U93.  4114. 
■.  tataaw)  lo  balualradiug  2346, 

■  bride  Trork  to,  4>iUU. 
_  .oral™  to,  3788.  ttSB, 
I  ,:,.,,  Dia.aHe, 
■■-.,  S8U 

I  r.i.«u  tutu  iu  the 


Viv.i,.  -f.irit  cmmilnc  tl 
terialnof  modem  edifice 
'rrversion  of  weak  ji 


hi  lb*  uJu. 
moaem  puhlicauoni  upon  debated  atj-lea 

Petty  rrilicv  real  architecture  riac*  abate  tl 

tnfliug  of,  653. 
I'™. »»"  «•••  (tnu'ehj,  eonatruclion  of,«t 

Pews  (church),  re-arrangemont  and  n-fiiim  of, 

Pew  dwt.,  rehang,  Ac..  3032 
I'I.iI.i-'.it.Iiv  (on  . 

of,  notice  of,  B& 
Picardy,  notice  of  Wm.  Wheweir,  work  «. 

theutbitaclufaaf,2S9. 

[■irlicd  Sl.n-k  faciiip,  *J112.  aSSS. 

■ 

4t»a, 

Pictorial  effect,  though  the  chief  aim  ia  m» 
'iteclunil  works,  trldutti  aitained,Jl< 


..,  r,,.ii, 


Pii-tiiri-Mim;  ki 


„(  1.1,11 


m. 


I  irregular  rraa 
ing  the  chain- 1 


I'i,.  BS,  Uh  |'iiriii|i]i'  i 
ofporbn  10,41% 
•icr-cap»of.tone,237 
'icr  orer  pier,  and  ™i 
of  good  building,  486 
•ieti.  arches,  Ac,  Portland  si..-. 
Pirn,  detached,  of  malm paving  -brick »,  44*1. 
I'n  i-.ii  i  .hi.  k  work  under  Ifwiiiiij  aluawi  L3M 

2583,  3M0, 
Piert  of  bridgea,  require  t.>  ha 

laleriala,  but  may  be  smaller,  47)9;  la* 
.  luudations  of,  generally  (cm  amall.  1». 
Plert  of  wall  i.f re^ueutlv  giee  Wat  * 


aprincpU 


ra  (stone)  to  gab 


■>''l". 


:&t'' 


INDEX. 


Piers,  Ac,  under  iron  column, 
desk,  and  font,  29U1. 

Pilasters,  abates  in  the  formation  of,  674. 

Pilasters  and  columns,  odd  numbers  of,  nsed 
in  facades,  condemnation  of,  666. 

Pilasters,  stone,  2785. 

Pilasters  (stone)  of  a  portico,  4613. 

Pilaster  bases  and  capitals  of  stone,  3867. 

Pilasters  (internal)  of  deal,  14//. 

Pilasters  of  deal  to  sbop-front,  1329. 

Piles  (wooden)  should  be  inclined  to  the  pres- 
sure which  they  receive,  230. 

Piles  (wooden)  of  the  Rtalto  bridge  at  Venice, 
notice  of,  230. 

Piles  of  cast-iron,  notice  of  the  account  ot,  in 
the  transactions  of  the  civil  engineers,  16*5. 

PlNNACLW  of  Pointed  Architecture,  their  nse 
in  diverging  thz  drift  of  vaultings,  473 ; 
pref.  §  xxi. ;  use  of  the  great  height  of  those 
of  Worcester  cathedral,  473;  they  operate 
upon  wall-buttresses  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  human  head  upon  the  spine,  474. 

Pinnacles  and  flying-buttresses  (modern)  fre- 
quently of  no  use,  861. 

Pinnacles  (wood**),  to  barge-board,  2220. 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  for  rain-water,  1639. 

Pipes  of  copper  to  curb  eaves*-gutter,  1206. 

Pipes,  rain-water,  to  porticos,  4665. 

Pipes  (waste)  of  lead,  1433. 

Pipes,  earthen  drain,  2656. 

Pipe-casings,  2717.  1614. 

Piranesi's  (G.)  works  on  Roman  architecture, 
notice  of,  196;  description  of  the  curious 
foundation  of  the  Ponte  Fabrizio  at  Rome, 
198. 

Pisa,  account  of  monument  and  disputed  date 
of  the  Campo  Santo  at,  by  S.  Smirke, 
Arcbssologia,  vol.  xxiii. 

Pisa,  remarks  on  the  ornaments  of  the  Duomo 
Battbtero  and  Campo  Santo  of,  by  A.  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  Archssologis,  vol.  xx. 

Pisa,  notice  of  Taylor  and  Cresy's  work  on  the 
Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Leaning  Tower,  and 
Campo  Santo  there,  125. 

Pitch  used  for  the  preservation  of  wrought- 
iron,  287. 

Pitched  ends  of  ground- joists,  &c.,  2450. 

Pitching  the  ends  of  timbers  to  be  inserted  in 
brick-work  near  the  ground  ought  to  be  re- 
prehended, 1281. 

Pitch  of  roofing,  Dr.  Robison's  observations 
on,  533. 

Pitch  of  roofing  required  high  for  plain-tiles, 
524 ;  low  for  slating,  pan-tiles,  ana  lead. 

Plain-tiles,  excellence  of,  for  the  covering  of 
roofs,  but  heavy  and  requiring  high-pitched 
roofing,  524. 

Plain-tiling,  2167. 

Plain-tiling  (new),  3535. 

Planing  to  wood-work,  1033. 

Plan  for  an  improved  distribution  of  common 
modern  town  houses,  1223. 

Plan  of  the  circular  vestibule  of  the  Temple 
church,  London,  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
use  of  one  common  measure  or  module,  385. 

Plan  of  the  centre  part  jof  Ely  cathedral,  377. 

Plan  of  the  centre  part  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, 376. 

Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Baia,  377. 


nans  of  the  campaniles  of  nine  of  Sir  C. 
Wren's  churches: — Bishopsgate,  660;  St. 
James's  Garlkk  hill,  659 ;  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, 660 :  St  Bride's,  658 ;  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
658;  St  Stephen's  Walbrook,  659 ;  Christ- 
church,  658;  St  Michael  Paternoster,  659; 
St  Yedast's,  660. 

Plans,  the  ingenuity  of  those  by  Sebastian 
Serlio,236. 

Plaster  arrises,  1 199.  2730. 

Plaster  beads,  1197. 1199. 

Plaster  cornices,  1489;  enriched,  1196. 

Plaster  quirk?,  1199. 

Plasterer's  work,  see  the  specifications 
generally. 

Plastering  lathed  and  set,  1420. 

Plastering,  old,  taking  down,  1915. 

Plastering  should  be  of  good  quality  even  in 
common  buildings,  107/. 

Plate  (Chain-)  round  church  at  the  height  of 
gallery  floor,  2946. 

Plate-glass,  1503.  1647. 

Plate-glass,  to  oriel-windows,  4698. 

Plate-rack,  2616. 

Pistes  of  cast-iron  to  coal-shoots,  1188. 

Plates  of  lead  in  the  joints  of  stone  archivolts, 
4678. 

Plates,  (  Wall-)  wrought  iron,  4565 ;  cast  ditto, 
1182. 

Platform  to  mash-tun,  4460. 

Plinth-bricks,  moulded,  3759. 

Plinth,  moulded,  of  white  bricks,  burnt  to  the 
shape  required,  2908. 

Plinth  of  brick-work,  covering  of  stone  to,  to 
common  Gothic  buildings,  3656. 

Plinth,  stone,  2782.  3860. 

Plinth  of  solid  stone  or  granite,  3539. 

Plinth  of  Portland  stone,  2539. 

Plugging  to  common  skirtings,  1054. 

Plugs  in  masonry,  observations  on,  271. 

Plugs  of  copper  for  the  formation  of  joggled 
joints  in  arches,  587. 

Plugs  of  copper  in  stone  blocking-course,  2545. 

Plugs  of  iron  never  set  in  the  joints  of  stone- 
work by  the  judicious  and  careful  architect, 
1013. 

Plugs  of  lead  to  stone  copings,  1012. 

Plumber's  work,  in  most  of  the  specifications. 

Plumber's  work,  nails  used  in,  should  be  of 
copper,  1640. 

Pointed  arch,  observations  on  the  origin  of,  by 
S.  Smirke.  Archseologia,  vol.  xxi. 

Pointed  arches,  examples  of,   found  by  Mr 
Hoskins,  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  157. 

Pointed  arches,  the  excellence  of,  488;  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  J.  F.  Blonde], 
500;  of  Frisi,  501 ;  of  Francesconi,  503;  of 
Gautier,  504  ;  of  J.  Rondelet,  502;  of  S. 
Ware,  504 ;  of  C.  Wren,  504. 

Pointed  arches,  the  soundness  and  lightness 
of  their  construction,  489. 

Pointed  arches,  retrenchment  of  parts  in  jeo- 

rirdy  from,  motives  which  lea  to  it,  pref. 
xx. ;  this  shews  more  economical  science  in 
them  than  is  evinced  by  the  various  theories 
of  the  equilibrium  of  arches  by  loading  them, 
493. 
Pointed  arches  require  less  abutment  when 
high  than  when  low,  492. 
JT— 78 


Pointed  *rchcf.  lateral  thruM  i"  them  greatly 
reduced.  409 ;  thi.  further  penned  by  thr  a£ 
■rneenf  flvini-tnittrcHn  in  many  buildings 
of  Pniiiuyl  Architecture,  606. 

Pointed  arches.  pnTention  of  Ibe  tWing  of  on- 
Iciiili  from  off  their  backs,  and  of  other  de- 
fects rranlting  from  tlir  iitr  of  il SI* 

Pointed  arches,  peculiarity  of.  It  Wuirlicattir 
.  Jtlirdnl,  ui'il  >t  Si.  Gwrgc'acbiuel,  Wind- 


,.  m. 


■  ■■1  n. it'll.-  -I 


Pointed  irchca,  tlia  bat  anunplc*  of  doinet 

n«ulv  ill  Ihc  shape  of,   491. 
Pointed  Architecture,  the  chief  ionrc*  of  in 

beau  tin  itemed  from  an  acquaintance  with 

l)»  operation,  of  eravitr,  4111. 
Pointed    \n  hit.-Muiv,  II"-  t-'.len)  of  the  ahut- 

menu  of,  the  mnrco  of  bcanly.  uie,  economy, 

Mid  ilrcngtli,  tf8j  nin^nihii-riiif  mai  n-ouoiiiy 

m.»Uni.l   hi   the  application  or  In  modern 

mint,  U  l.'i. 
I'uM.ii-i!  Ariliii.viinv,  rrnnniuv  i rid  lhinnc*«  of 

tho  vaulting,  of,  3111;  the  strength  of  them 
*  in  their  rib*,  when™  the  rib*  of  modern 
iikiugi  trim  drunij.h  burllien  upon  tbc 
eetiTC  parta  of  them,  Will, 
led  Architecture,  beatitv  of  the  driails  of, 
0  .  of  tM  ui.,.l..w,  8B6j  oriu  gabels,  034; 
it»  paivpett,  632 ;  of  lit  port  lies,  035. 
led  Anliiicctim-.  Hie  i.iltIi  finish  of,  789. 
led  Architecture,  viewing  huilriinp  uf, 
■  ■t.U  OMHMOl  I""'1  i'T  ''"■  n,i:nl,  IBS. 


v  model  of,  1  'i. 

,nj    .iii.l    I.,-. I.I Inj  In    Li 
wet,  **.,  999.  1359. 


: 


IOC  miu.piiuo  Ol,   ffll. 

Polc-pUi™,  injury  cau»d  by  hanging  them  on 
the  onila  of  tic-beama,  inMcad  of  placing  them 
over  tho  wall,  of  ■  building,  44n.  S23. 


r:iL.'in^  pubii. 


Policy    (had 

work,  and  useful  art),  34. 
I'.din  of  iricat  proprietor!  in 

toai  by  Err,  4l. 
IMicbromv,  an  assumed  neeemry  odditi 

tfllllUll  architecture,  tlll3. 
Pttnt  Art  TaTjlitln  it  Paria, 


of  the  four  great  division! 


luilibriu 

.in-bridge,  40?. 


Porch,  atta  and  ornamental  landing  In,  2oo&\ 

I'.m,!,.       i    l'„inic,l    An  liiiecture,  the   beauty 

of,  635. 
PorU't'i  (Sir  It.  K.)  account  of  Turkish  cbim- 

ney-.hsdbi  in  hit  Kutern  travel.,  notice  of, 

•  IKCIFICATION  FOR,  tfiflO. 

busriiiipiiMlcr.  at  tho  angles  of,  674. 


i  of  mo  it  modem  building  the  In 


P..iii 


is,  JIB;  ■ 


. 


lulesampli  of,  Mi 
Portico*  witb  central  columns,  condemnation 

Portkua  In  ancient  rhnrclwa,  attempt  tn  e>- 

r!»iDthc.ilu.li,m„r.bv  ti     ID 

ologia.  rot,  liii. 
Portland  .tone,  obiemtioiH  upon,  292, 
Portland  Hone.  UHonH  and  line  colony  o( 

"294  ;  the  marketable  .trpplr  of  it  luwrrH  it 
lalitY  bv  the  cotnperitiwi  nilli  it  for  price  ul 

and  i„  ,11  ,b> 


w^SW. 


bM  Knd 
[•,nlli,i..l-l,,|,l.Sirl'.Wi 
Portland   Hone,    the    muonrj    a 

hnntc,  London,  a  fine  canmole  r 

h.  Sir  \V.  Cl.amberj,  295;  the 

Si.   Martin'i  ehuecb,  Wettmitn..^ :  „ 

(iibht,  another  eiample  of  the  uae  of,  594  j 

a  perfect   example  of,  in  the  eolnton*  at 

<.'hel.eaho.piul.  1712. 
Poland   .tone.   chimnet-|«eee.,    HUB.  HIT. 

1.118.  1381.  2427.  2936. 
Ponland   Mone    chimnev.pola    eramped   nitt 

r.,j.,„-r,  1124,  ^ 

Portland  Bone  comng>,2069;  ut  ehltrth,  JI61, 

ui  »-ing-*alk  1125. 


l',.nl..i,il  -i 

Portland  tf 

i',,i-.|.li,|  -I 
I'-'li I  -I 


HI. 

■,  label  nionliiing.,  S74V. 

■ 
■,  provided  additional.  29*1. 
■•.^,r-(l.:ii..l™,no),241l. 
■ -'i.r.  i'.:tll. 

!  steps  and  landing,  144*. 
<  .tring  covine  and  «i»la*^th. 

■  -iodow-eaea,  SI9*.  4CM. 
•  win(lo»-dre«mga,1117.  44M. 

■  Kindow-tUb.  1014.  1118. 


1377, 
Poll  land 
Porliand  _.  ... 

.rtlanrl  ttone  window-till.,  1014.  1118. 

Po  ■:,,,■'  itooe  i r-aUa,BundaM,aHK 

Portugal,  notice  of  J.  C.  Mnrjihy'a  work  en 

the  ore-proof  church  of  Katalha  in,  189. 
Poitngnoe  palace  of  Mafra,  fire-proof,  352. 
Potleritv  (veneered  and  other  nmoiinil  work 

unsuited  Tor),  2594. 

I'nth  (li.illou  ).  |,|.|..  I 

ings,34!l ;  Sir  Jno.  Soane-.  commendable  u« 
oflbemattbeBankof  Kngland,3*9;  D'A(ir~ 
court'i  aeeount  of  the  use  uf  them  ht  the 


ATihteologia,  vol.  ii. 


■,  lawi  which  lend  to  the 


Practical  architecture,  small  prod  wee  of  (he  mo- 
dern icientilie  pre*,  of  Britain  In  works <d,3 

Pl-uetiral  atchitiTturr,  tiotire  of  P.    Ui.U.-t'i  <-.■ 
cellent    work    upon,    Kii: 
p:i.|,Vs.lin..,  1114;  dilto,  «"  "    " 


ingof  Imildi 
Pmcliial   archi 

Iba  pnl'  Mtn 
Pmc Ileal  archil 


INDEX. 

architecture,  ihc  study  of,  hu  dege- 
Mwdn  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
land,  3.14. 
building,  liivo   we  improved   in  it  ? 

Practical  building  injured  br  Ills  separation  of 
tile  art  into  thu  Ivil-  branches  uf  architecture 
and  civil  engineering,  7(i. 

Piratical  knowledge  (enlarged),  unacquaiu  lance 
of  moduli  architects  with,  77. 

Practice  and  theory  "f  ancient  architcctun)  ran- 
uat  he  acparatod',  334. 

Prado'i  (John  do),  account  of  the  fire-proof 
iguew  palace  of  Mjfm,  Li uiicp  ..f,  352. 
ions  against  irregular  bearings  in  ft 

i.  U9& 


Preparation  n.t  pointing,  31311.  U!'-l.  1 

Preparation  fur  paper- hanging,  '.'ifdl. 

1 t  slate  of  architectural  mechanic 


n  ledge,  30. 


itilie)  richness  ..r,  in  work. 

iteeluiv,   :u„l  ,ir.,i,,.,ll  ,.!..- 
of  practical  architecture,  & 

r.    loilliterii.'ted    h)   llie  util- 


dudiau  in  works  of  prael 
Pressure  of  vaultim:.  couni 

v>tr  of  flvina-buttresset,  ■ 

Prai ore  together  of  all  the  stones  in  a  Norm 

building,  536. 
Pressure,  wooden  piles  should  be  inclined 

receive  properly,  23(1. 
Pretended  lure  of  antiquity,  the  folly  of  bui 

ing  inconveniently  from,  783. 
Prices  of  building- mate  rials,  the  proposed  n 

(hud  of  regulating  them,  975. 
Principal  rafters,  cross-strain  uf  purlins  uf 

them,  when  no!  supported  by  •truts,  4-3. 
Principal  rafters  often  fail  from  iniufflcien 

479. 
Principal    rafters  should    n<il   exercise    th 


jtiurnloonslructi....,    . 

Principle*  (rouitrurtin)  in  building,  (lie  three 
greet,  38!t ;  united  iu  most  modem  buildings, 
405;  iim.de  repose  one  of  (hem,  3JHI;  Gre- 
cian bnildiugs  are  formed  on  that  principle, 
39U;  and  occasion  an  increase  uf  outlay, 
694. 

Principles  of  good  building,  pier  over  pier,  and 
raid  over  void,  one  of  them,  4116. 

pBiNTiNti-ornri  kst.ibuhiiwkmt,  kpkcipi- 

l-ATK.N  for  the  erection  ..f,-ll00. 

Printing-office  floors,  4133. 
Printing-office  stair-cases.  41  IS. 
Printiug-oflira  .tone  window  tills,  41 1 1. 
Prior'a  chapel,  Ely,  account  of,  Archreolngia, 


1'ri.ir.  of  Christ  church,  H»n 
s?M>Bj*i  work  on  tbcanliqnii 
I'l  ivy-fitting*.  1411. 

l'l..|.:Nf.ilill     .if"   illl    ;l|i[i|,,|j,   [,|||.- 

-lu.ee.nre.niS  * 


of,  145. 


Probable  eosi  of  his  works,  integrity  which  an 
architect  should  exercise  relative  to,  00. 

Profession  of  architecture  (III.)  would  Ik-  n- 
altftl  by  copies  uf  the  work  iug-dru  wings  and 
Ipoc ideation*  for  all  public  winks  being  de- 
posited somewhere    for    general    reference, 

Professors  of  architecture  practising  Iwfore  Ihoy 

have  atquirud  sufficient   knowledge,  dclt-cii 

L  --'  "inge  resulting  from,  45. 


!s)'ij,i."'" 

!•„,[,.■,    lie 


dtDM  of   ■  rcbilvclurad    dynamii 
if    bond-timber   H    tint    battttuil 


•:'u">. 


ilea   by  judge*,  from  drawings 
the  most  pari  unable  Iu  judge  of 


Proprii 

the  real  excellence  of  buildings,  3i  ;  uicir 

excellencies  of  good  building,  '21. 
Proprietor!  (great),  their  policy  iu  not  ii iug 

from  loss  by  fire,  41. 
Propyls*  at  Athens  an  unlit  model  I'm  the  fit- 

Proscription  of  Canadian  liuibct  by  good  urchA- 


Prostylo  archiloctun 


II  quantity  uf  it 


liv',1  :v  I.leliitu 

at  Paris,  mi. 
Pnusia,  observations  upon  some  ancient  brick 

building!-  iii,  Archtfologia,  vol.  xii. 
Pseudo-dip  lend   temples,  favourable  to  co-gTB- 

ritsiion  and  optical  correctness,  453. 
Public  buildings  uf  Loudon,  notice  of  Britton 

and  Puiiin'a  work  upon,  1113;  ditto,  of  couti- 

niuuiim  i,f,  pref.  gll'i. 
1'iiblii'  buildings,  prnpntei!  coutervatiun  of,  by 

an  irrhitettural  college,  ifj.5. 
Public  buildings,  the  carelesineu  of  not  bani.h- 


wtiblo  material.  Ii.,m  llier 


■z;; 


ublic  iiiKriptiotn,  JOB;  remarks  on  ibe  un- 
elaseical  nature  of,  wriltcb  m  cramp  hands, 
776. 

ublic  institutioni  do  nut  divert  the  efforts  of 
their  pupils  ami  reinim-n.  t.i  the  ;ieijiiii,-uu-ui 
of  riitiiiig  architectural  kuoulcdgr,  7511, 
ublic    institutions,  improridont    iik  of  the 
funds  of,  lie  building  unstably,  313. 
ublic  nuisance  of  cnmbustihlo  building,  should 
I*  rcstraiiied  by  a  high  duly  upon  insurance 
from  loss  by  fire,  43. 
'ubtir  paring,  repair  of,  1017. 


Public  work-,  copies  nf  the  speeificationt  and 
■  ill]    be  deposited 

wmcwficTe  for  genial  nfevom,  211. 
Public    works,    employment  nf  the  populltio 

upon,  ouiiilif-*  ■  Lfiuiilry.  3ti;  the  improv 

deuce  uf  not  •..  *ri !  I  ■].■  i  ,  ■ 
Public  works  iliguM  In-  [icrfonntd  alone  I 

men  of  chancier,  29. 
■■ 
I'lifin  ■  ( Ani^istiw)  'ht!,-  m  I  Mtak  <Nto 

MM,  Milan  of.  314. 
Pugin  > 

foe,  I 

',.21;.. 
PtiJItiT.  («■!<•)  or  iron,  law ;  of  brma,  1 1(17. 

I'll  I  kv -si  I  1l>  mill    J,n:„|.    <hf  ^li:![il-Si  tln.bl>L'Jtn  . 

3.'*;  wainscot,  2587. 

i' I  torn  in..,:  ...f ,  17'.--'. 

Pulling  .b.wii  old  limber-woric,  3559. 
Pulpit  orsmall  chi.uh.  2!ilt,\ 
PulpiLroatling-dt'tk.o-c.,  removal  and  rc-flxmg 

..f,  :vjf.n. 

Panlng  a»  a;  of  water  from  foundation!,  1351 


Piimi«,-2:KS).2B74.  3393,  4Wfi. 


.,,,:■-  in 


,  iiegjcct  of  their  itiidying 
i  church  lower  itnir-c»se, 


Purity  <ir  KriElkh  Pointed  Arehlu 

.       ..  .    ■ 

I'm  lin<  ■jl'tin  fail  from  iiitumrirm    , 
Purlins  in,l,„r,l  in  »,-i^lu  :.n,l  ,ii,,n. 
bearings  of  them  being  •hortoned,  4i 
■  i  dtsattWlg  layingraft, 
lonlally   on   light   ir>i»sci  nearer    1 
SI*,  4TS6, 

PiiriiiiiiM  luminal  i!,  -igrii   in  building. 
of  HOI,  7(3. 

id  (.!„■)   ' 


IM.  " 


of,  III 


n,7Mi 


t,1 mi    ..I    ■nhJLeuluiaJ     knowledge    in 

MM  bi  one  piofes-or  ibmm  lo  haw  dm 

ni-lir,!  nilti  the  nunjln-1  of  profeaMlt,  Ho*. 
Qunniitr   of  mnttii;,l  iii   ii   building  ,Ilh-i  Ii 

:  the  list- of  it,  31(9, 

Quarrel*  lo  which  advertising  for  atchitcctiu 
iatni  Itwla,  4G. 

i  the,  |.i-il,:liiv  nf  procuring  thi: 
-  I Ion,  no  ii<:ir..ilii'i-(m;iHd(iia,3(M 

■■vi,v[K^|ii™),ns.iri. 


Quartered- partition.,  1592.  1782. 

fjuaitcied- partitions,  acrurale  drawing!  rinU 
'      'M,  ]()SI. 


Quartered-partitiona   and   flooring!  frtqnanUi 
aiuk    under  the  weight  of  haojiiM  ruttaf- 

t^jarlcrcd-paililioni,  few,  ifaoukl   Ik  in  a  H 

building,  2502, 
Quartt-ml-portition.'  in  general  inferior  lo  «alii, 


l;iii.r!ii.il|nrtirn.iii 


*  for  dividing;  lb 


irbiiihii'i 

<juartcrvd-(iortiti<jns  when  properly  hangiag  ad 
self-ill irainot  nunli  ■] 


'  1 1.132. 


3  be  man 


i  12  h 


Quatre-fsaiUa  gratings  to   aii-flue.  in  wiHi, 

3715. 
Queen- pott!  tnffiT  trillion.   424. 
QuerD-pmtt,  wrouglil-iron  stirrups  to,  299J, 
Ijiiii  iTi-lrn-fi ■«,   tilt-  tiriiii-iiile  of,  485, 
ijnccn-alMing,  39*1. 
Quenington  church,  Gloiieestcrahire,  dracrip. 

tion  of,  Archa-nlngja,  vol,  i. 
Quittera  <Q.  do)  Uvea  of  the  moat  celebrated 

architects,  notice  of,  317. 
Quirked  bead  scribed  rouud  iviudosrs  in  slated 


Quirka,  plail 
Quoin,  r.f  church-  tower  (.tone),  3 
Quoini  (ru.tic)  of  itun-i.,  2143. 
Quoin-stone*  (rustic),  2541). 
Quoin-stones  to  e.'piiig  31(.l. 


if  the  nana1  rib  ,,i  WoMnbMe 


bridir,  178. 
Itaftcrt  not  lo  bo  m»r«  man  i  J  iiu,  anrt,  iw 
Italiii-,  their  uMisil  iinKicnliHe  puutioo.  513. 
Raftori  lot   horiiontallT,    Fuji 

imdfiicy  of  rnking  mftcrt,  *-*5;  prevent  Ihe 

biilgineof  wall»,KivetboMpriijr  iml  witch! 

lit  jiniiiiis  and  slate  bjtten'.   1 
EUlllona  (  tV.)  additions  to  Stuatl  ami  KrnH'i 

Antiqtiiliel  of  A;i 

it -v..,t.  ,.|.ir,  ■■.  lead,  MSI,  I86S. 

Haiii-water-pinn  of  c«t-iron,  2fi32. 1431. SOW. 

kniaing  ground,  2103. 

Raising  with  ground  nomin.. 

juilif -  than  cartage  vt   ■ 

' .    mi.  „ih,l  loi,  and  ael  uniaii 

rhi v-shafli  ul'l.-n  Livrnl.i     ■ 

(ili|.iil     ,h  'CiillljluUtH 


abbey.  obsTvatiotu   i 


Ii'iirl.l,     AD  !:.i-il-:-;.!l. 

I  in  the  roof  of,  ibid, 
ig-dcsk,  Church,  398a 

anhilcrl,    I  he    nun   nl",   in    unilefukinj: 

rV  j  duration  a  new- 

)    architecture 


■I 

■     JOUtrd  ami  lillcted  flooring,  1 
Receding   (pyramidal)    of    tfai 


i'.n.'i 

Kr.Tnrv-li.nnp,  old.  taking  down  of,  2644. 

Rli  ii.  hv  1  !■  .!■-:■ .  Si.h.i  ill.  atiiis  I.. r  tl.t- 

.;.'.,„■  ,,f  Iivir.B    ATOil  uer  on 

27-5"i;  ditto,  ^.Juri.ni.ii,.'  t-HNlju-L  „i 

3644. 
Red  bricks,  affcctalion  in  the  use  of,  nt  n 

creased  e*iicnse,  77H. 
Red  brick,  attempted  revival  of  the  u 

2113. 
Red  bricks  should  seldom  be  used,  uarlici 

in  facing  work,  21 13. 
R«<1  brick  paring,  2536. 
Bcdiltusion  of  the  •dive  force  of  Gothic  ■ 

inn  nt  the  feet  or  the  walUbutlrcssee, 

lining  concentrated  nt  tho  meeting  of  ill 

nicies  flying- buttresses  end  wall-bntti 

Hol'iol  pint  lo  iron-work,  1031. 
Kcdniund  s  rising  mid  falling  hinges  to  o 
•hutterr   "'" 


.Iff*",':  °-f  '°lcnl1  lhl 

buttresaei  In  many  buildings 


arches,  493;  tail  further  proved  by 
Hlli:e  nf  Rving-bultrews  in   manv'bi 

..f  totaled  Ai 


Reference?,  niaiginal,  In  tpccifi cation ■  and  coi 
Iracts.  ihrir  convenience   mid   their  tendency 

Reflection  of  vistas  bv  looking-glass,  3B7. 

Refutation  of  Thos.  H ope' '  condemn ati mi  of 
toe  disposition  of  the  columns  of  Roman 
fjinnijihal  archci,  60S. 

Regulating  the  nrieei  uf  build  ing- ma  terhds,  pro- 
posed method  of,  H7.i, 

Rejected  mrhile-clural  designs,  unprofitableness 
of,  however  excellent,  52. 

Relieving  of  «onc   window- heads,  by  It 
void  between  them  and  cradle- bars, ^BW 


Remedies  for  tbc  defect"  resulting  fron 
of  pointed  niche.,  510;  ditto  o!  rji 
partition.,  4713. 

He v,il    ..I    i  lini.li    ii  iud.nV!-,    hi  nk-i 

3227. 

Removal  ...fold  part v- wall,  1090. 
Removal    ol    the    billual. ailing  of  HI, 

bridge,  London.  roTidcmnalinti  nf,  'J 
Rendering  (>.t)  to  brickwork.  1421. 
II,  ml. in,.'  Seated  and  set,  UWi. 
.:.  .     ■  ■..,... 

<vl  (licit  vaultings,   469. 


•fjgt-'V 

ing  old  church 

.all  (buck). 

ienair  of  ehim  nev 

•hafts,  2035. 

Repair,  re-hang,  & 
1901. 

Repairs,   the  inju 

ons    nature    0 

10    W»B'. 

Repairs  !o  basetne 

t  hrkk-work  w 

th  Parker's 

Reparation  general  to  wood-work  of  dwelling- 
house,  lbT8.  1779. 

Reparation  of  accidents,  4c.,  2913. 

Rcpamlion  of  accidents  and  settlement!  to 
brick-work,  111".  1ST]  ,  of  ,l-.]i,a;.-  to  ad- 
joining brick-work,  1354  ;  of  ditto  to  slating, 
I57S. 

Reparation  of  injury  to  church  fillings,  etc.. 
caused  bv  putting  up  and  lemoviug  icalioid- 

Repantion  of  plastering,  ISM. 
Reparation  of  sashes  and  frame.-,  1769. 
Reparation  of  a  lair- rain,  2040. 
Reparation  of  stonc-uoik,  USX. 

a  building  not  necessary  to  true  symmetry, 

Re-polish,  &c,  chimney-piece,  3426. 

Keputc  (simple)  one  of  the  three  u'tcat  construc- 
tive principles  of  building,  390;  increase  of 
expense  from  pursuing  it  in  imitations  of  Grc- 


jriginal  architcc- 
n  details, 


Heine  he  ii  bible,   alterations  II 
rural  designs,  709. 

Repton's  I  J.  A.)  ten  plates  of  Nor 
Archs™lugia,  sol.  xyi. 

Repton's  tract  upon  the  forms  of  shields  partak- 
ing of  the  prevalent  forms  of  arches  in  their 
respective  ages,  Atchieologia,  vol.  xvi. 

Repute  into  which  impure  architecture  ha*  iiid- 
,lcnh  come,  615. 

Re- putty  ing  old  glazing,  lfi.10.  IMS. 

Resolution  of  forces,  exhibition  of,  in  the  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles  of  the  vaulting  of 
IV.inl.J  Architecture,  472. 

cement  the  chief  one,  412. 
Resources  of  modern  Britain,  property  directed, 
capable  of  tlie  greateit  I.     — 


llT.i   Uli.ll     V, 


Resources,  still  left  ti 


Resources  (infinite),  lo  modern  architects,  for 
ornaments,  uatuial  (loners  are,  917- 

K.-i.j 1  in, ry-.ln.nld  be  at,  273, 

Restoration  of  slone-work.  necessity  for  the 
architect  to  direct  that  the  new  work  should 
be  in  form  similar  to  the  original  work, 
3164. 

Restoration  of  the  arch-stones  of  Ulaekfiiara' 
bridge,  London,  notice  uf  Jas.  Cooper's  oc- 

c i  hi.  in 

Result,  beautiful,  of  combined  intelligence  and 
economy,  the  BOaMmttlOM  of  the  h'ree- 
tnasoua  are,  though  fancied  by  the  mo- 
dern uninformed  to  be  merely  ornamental, 

ua 

Retrenchment  of  the  pant,  in  jeOjiar.li,  as  prac- 
tised in  poinled  archc.  shows  more  reflnol 
science  than  is  evinced  by  the  various  theories 


■■■ 


luiii  of arcbfi  by  loading  ill 


ln.ll.  I 

Return  arrhitravo*  within 
levenu*  of  prnpowd  ai 
of  obtaining,  SI"  II. 

'     4  L 1 11-   n h   in 


I   il„-  OhipM   BM 

lliin  atone  portico-.  4' 
Revenue  of  promised  anhilectutwf  college,  lu 


17S. 


,   1>. 


RcvcihiI    archri,  very  carina  it  Ibo  Puiitc 

Fkbrwioat  Hume,  I '"I. 
Rc.elrmcnl.,  P.  BulUl  .  early  ,  on.  delation  of 
il,.,.,.  |H 

».-..;,  j  g  )  .1:1,]  Jiiuir.  fkoarfi  Aminuiuei  uf 

Allien*,  notice  of,  239. 
RtlwM     (V),    H.    Chandler',    .ml     W.    P.r*' 

work  upon  Ionian  antiquities,  notice  of,  11.1. 
Revirsl  of  criuuetriritl  scieuce  in  arcliitocture 

I7S1  '      \\™,3S8. 
Rc-wurk.  rent,  Ac,  Hone  cupinga,  2068. 
Eialto  bridges!  vw&tat,  uoiitc  of  A.  Hundclcl's 

cmov  upon,  229. 
Rib«  (Tiie)  form  the  itrongth  of  the  nulling* 

of  Pointed  Architecture,  bot  add  droniab 

burthen  lu  tlie  effective  put*  of  most  modern 

imitation*  of  them,  860,  prcf.  g  wtff.i  con- 
Rib*  of  tlie  vouUiun^MaUd  Arthitec 

Ibe  active  force  of,  conducted  down  the 

Ibe  buttrrun,  W9,  prcf.  %  xiiv. 
Ribbed  viiiiltinir*  of  brilki  in  an  ani-icul  I 
yal    mewr,     Wc.tim, 


eicellcnt  remarks  on  the  rhanfei 
occur  in  tru»»«l-wnr*_  US:  are. 
revetted  arch**    omr   the   pien  of 

neA,  "',1-  ;    lli.  ir   |-i'i.L.  SB  li    H  ■  I 

bridge*.  230. 
Rnchc*t*r,    account    nf    the    i-mtoia 

bridge  there,  Arch**.  I  op*,  rat  ..L 
Rochester  castle,  uUctnuum  una,  , 


|. ,T,|.  v. 

: 


Tin  !in.  .1  n  M 
v,  M3!>. 


,-.  m  1 ; 


Roll*  to  lead-work,  31 7U. 

Roman  uid  Grecian    building,  the  niwM 

receding  of  tbe  architrave*  <  738. 
Rutuan  and  madern  brick-  tampered,  tnrtm 

logia,  toI.  ii. 
—       .tjqmtie*,   notice  ot    Cajlua't  wait 


'i.  llu. 


taunioui,"  1 
BirliH  of  a  country  lllllnllll  by  the  rt 

ment  ofil*  popuhu i-m  public  nor 

Rk  lints*  of  the-  modem  ai.ciitific  pica  of 


liicUni 

iUkin:,! 


(T  )  work  -on  zothic  archite 
;219. 


,     ipMptrdMfaeiallaB  of'ciupfl" 

»  Kiempnito,"  work  of  Palladia,  not  the  wmc 

u  modem  "concrete"  work,  lliO. 
Hit;,  111   limber,  1031. 

I;in_'in^  lull  Hour  of  church- 


Hi  lining- loll  IV 
!li|,-ii   HtMW 


b£   A j-i-1 1"-.' 


,    I*-    1,1    BBHtT] 

Raul-drift,  23S.'». 

Roadway,  formation  of,  to  gale  war,  22R1. 

RobinW.  (P.  F-)  condemnation  of  "  Eliia, 
b,-,l.au"limhlinr,  G2fl. 

Robinson's  (P.  F.)  continuation  of  "  Vitruvins 
llrji.nnii.  111."  notice  of,  IDG. 

Robison'*  (Dr.)  system  of  mechanical  pliilu- 
aoph  j ,  notice  of,  220  j  opinion  un  tbe  theories 
of  ll.tr  cquilibruin  of  uohw,  SB1;  account 
nf  the  ounitruction  of  Bluckftian'  briduc, 
London,  223;   remuki  upon  domes,  31.B; 


Ail  li.v ■!.■ 

Liman  arch',  curioui  e.Mnijile  of,  1 
tili'a  and  nibble  topliiu,  3UG. 
mu  mUlm  i  nf  bi-u.k  .mi  ■! 
c»n>plc  of,  228.  601. 
■juiun  balhi,noticeoflhe  Eail  of 
poblicatiiHI  of  P.Uadio-1  p.uknmma'mA 


•  '  Fubritiu, 


e  of  the  ntamiile  of  th 


Roman  templet  have  in  general  one  \tm  Uhi> 

their  fronti,  tSfiii. 
Koriiui    trinropbJ-archet,     rrfnuthin    of  T. 

Hope't  condemnation  of  the  dnoaM  *f 

tlie  culiimni  of,  603. 
Romans,  their  ability  to  build  without  tetxH. 

412. 
Home,  ancient  wall*  of,  Aitha«.lrjgu,  ml.  L 
lli.me,  architectural  aniiijuiiie*   ,.(,  netlra  4 

A.   I  >.■■■_...  I.  ■!■''«  nrk    rrpca,  I  SB;  fWawTl 

ditto,  iBfi;  of  Taylor  and  Cmy'.dltl^SwJ 
Rome,  the  Builica  of  St.  PauJ  il,m,eoi.«i«( 

in.  i-  .,11,  Lint  t-*  wiidc*  ot  'init-i  roofanMM 

437. 
Rome,Coluemn  ot,T,  Ui.i.iwick  .  .«nl,Bi  J, 

Archipologia,  vol.  vii. 
Home,  Pantheon  at,  lire-proof,  3(8. 
Kiiuic,    Piranni'i    dearnprion    uf   tin  Per* 

Fubriiio,    and  the  curiuu*  fbundatioB  nd 

reversed  archeno  it,  1111. 
Konilclci'i  (Antoinc)  biitorical  cm**  a*  da 

Rialto  bridee  ai  Venkc,  n,,i  1 1 
Rondelot'i  [Jean]  tiv.iii-.:  on   bufldfakf,  ,p,,'il"' 

Roudelet'a  (Jean)  idmiration  of  the  liata  of 
the  aisle*  acnm  the  dome  of  81  rW*t,  J7S. 

Rondelet'*  (Jean)  expUnatisn  that  tbe  ln»- 
norkof  8t.  Piiil'i  cathedral 
the  hollow  cane 

Rondelot'i  (Jnm)o| I    ' 

■ 

Roof,  brick-work  witmn,  npu 


ii  upon,  53(1. 
i-l.t  l.i  walls,  41 


lighter,  and  the-  walls  and  other  props  of  a 
bk>  10  be  Iras  hulk.,  4B0. 

Roofs,  (vallev)  lend  L»  expand  Balls,  (08. 

Hoots  (curbed),  used  for  evasion  of  the  London 
Ituililiiig-arl,  i717;  P.  Itiillct's  condemna- 
lioii  or,  47:w ;  ssstcMcatiow  for.  In  woml 
Kid   third-rate   houses,   wood-wurk  af,  1144. 


Boofi  (coverings  af]  af  what  nature  teuc 

with  regard  10  them,  542, 
Boofs  (coverings  of)  plain-Ides  csi-ollcl 

but  heavy  and  rcquiiv)  high  pitch,  524. 
Ro.jf  TOB-PROor,  629,  4568. 
koornvcr  bock  buildings,  1588. 
Roofofa  brewcrv.4454. 
Roof  (ivt-r  a  small  church,  acaiitlinjjs  <i 

timbers  af,  3966. 


:h  tuww,  removal  af,  32117. 
Roof  to  cottogo  or  lodge,  2219. 
Boot"  lo  covered  yard  under  which  waggoni 

be  loaded,  4292. 
Boor,  Aid.,  of  I'ivki.i.im}-hih'sk,  spbcif 

TIOK  TOR  general  reparation  of,  20*4, 
Roof  of  dwelling- house,   reparation  of  w 

work  to,  11188.  1969. 


of,  I 
Roof  n 

Roof  ore. 
Hoof,  of  01 

Roof  af  a  1 


liir.l-L-: 


irork  of,  2025. 
111  in  the  East  Irnlii's 
notice  of  lilt  method  of,  1G6. 
Roof  (•pan),  1590. 
Roof  10  rills,  wood-work  of,  2457. 
Roof  of  stable  offices,  1489.  4357. 
Roor,  wood-work  to,  with  rafters  laid 

BOH  BUS  TAI.LV  A9  TUKLINS,  3375. 

Roof  (tavern,  Ac),  1467. 

Ronfi.  orer  warehouses,  wood-work  of,  3922. 

Roof  of  warehouse,  repair  of  wood-work  of, 

toss. 

Roof-Bat  leaded,  2321. 

Roof-lrusscs,  433;  waste  of  timber  caused  bv 

placing  them  far  apart,  4734:  •err  ancient 

eiamptcs  of,  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  »t 

Rome,  437. 
Rosellini's  (J.)  work  lii..ti  tin-  Kuviitijui  !>n<< 

Numtdiin  antiquities,  notice  of, 23!. 
Rosslyn  chapel,  fire-proof,  348, 


Rot,  wall-plates  of  wood  should  neier  be  in- 
situations .where  the*  win,  MM*  " 

it  •win,  1037. r  *  °    """"      ac   w  *™ 

Rotted,  (wood-work),  by  king   upon   itonc- 


'"'d'  -t 


.,  14117. 


Sd  walls  to  church,  Willi, 
Bound  churches,   observation!  on,  by  James 

Esse.    Archeology  ™l.vi. 
Round  church-towers  of  Norfolk,  observations 

on,   Archieulogia,  vol.  uiii, :  ditto,  and  of 

Suffolk,  Archaologis,  vol.  miii. 
Boy's  (Le)    workjjn    Grecian   arrlii lecture, 


H>! '.I.i-l,. 
135.1. ' 

llllhl,!-), 

S893. 

knl.hi 


I  .If,  2: 


id  cartage  of,  1868.  1995. 
bo  cleared  out  from  time  to  lime, 

.  linil.liri/  to  tie  finally  left  clear  Ihrrc- 

nam.9N7, 

Rubbish  to  1«  procured  and  shot  about  foun- 
dations to  raise  the  ground,  2890. 
Rubbish,  removal  of  from  roof,  &c,  of  church, 

3090. 
Rubble  (internal)  occasions  cross  strain  to  the. 

facings  of  walls,  423. 
Hubble  (loose)  in  uiasnurv,  bad  effects  of,  267. 
Rubble,   tophus,    and    tiles,    curious    Roman 

eiamplo  of  an  anli  consisting  of,  206. 
Rue's  (J.  &  do  la)  work  on  "  Lo  Coupe  dea 

ricrres,"  notice  of,  232. 
Ruin  caused  by  competition  oven  in  the  works 

of  experienced  architecla,  55. 
Ruin  caused   to  architectural  works   by    the 

interference  of  others  than  the  architect,  217. 


-joints,  sb 

,„  ull,.w, 


■  liiiltn-.  ivilli,  213J, 

1  of  Mtcnisi  stucco,  urn. 

itieated  basements,  the  choragic  uic 

f  Lvsicrates  at  Athens  affords  a  Grecian 

istanci  of,  649. 

stirs,  ehannelled,  2540. 

iting  of  iron-cramps,  masonry  destroyed  by. 


Sacraments!  table,  cleaning  of,  marble,  3066. 
Sacred  edifices,  destruction  of  all  architecture, 
by  the  interdiction  of  [lie.  use  of  their  orna- 
ments, 643. 
Saddle  and  springing  iloueB  to  gables,  3549. 
Swlille-bais  to  windows,  all  pant  inserted  in 
masonry,  if  of  wrought-iron,«boiild  bo  tinned, 
3008. 
Saddle-ban.  3339.  4689;  of  cast  iron  to  windows, 
:um|.  .it,,-!, 

>f  iron  to  windows,  repair  of,  31511. 
,re  shewn  by  carpenters  in  trm- 
iring  than  '     - 


Buint  Ibri 


I  omen's  hospital 


iMfe  of  ihe  improtidenra  nf  thr    n 

B..l..touo,2s.. 

hunt     HiJinj-irair.   [.Un  or 

-      uuJiUb. 

L    "'elatrcei.beautTnfilic. 
-21  ;t rdliw.868 

am       Dublin,      bl.- 

i  the  Km,  London. 


S4111I  it  ride',  church,  Flee 


I   l>iiu*l an* ■  churcb 


Pari., 


u,».!i  Jr.' 


i'i  church,  liarlirk  liill,  di 
.Aiopanile  rf,  ti.W. 
Saint  Martin's  chunk.   WtaaaaaMtU,   an 

..,„.,  ..I  I  l„,vr,  ][,„,,■  of  I'(,.ll,nd  .lonc.ir*. 
S.uiil    Mil."-   .I.ni. Ii.  hiWrncc,  the  cupola  of, 

■..:;  :wa. 

Saim   Mnrv-lc-tlow'i  church,  London,  beauty 

of  tin  outline  of  ill  campanile.  727  ■   I'lnu  of 
!    il.c   wrni.glit.irdt, 

rhiin-Wn  nf,  '289:  caunter-abntinciit  nf  it* 

Bylaw  bnttrMM,  iffS. 
Sunt    Michael'*     church     tleeple,    Covenlrv,    Sashes,  hc.ilcd-hat, 

beauty  of,  731. 
Saint  Nkliul'i  Psicruostcr,  l.oadon,  plan  1 

thconupui  . 
Sunt  Paul.   UmiIh-i  of,  »t  Rome,  eontoine 

»ltj-  ancient  and  fine  timber  ronf-trimcf.is; 
Saint  Paul's  cathedral,   London,    the   niisfoi 

tune  which  would  hive  hcfallcn  it  if  il  ha 
rij]   l,„m  I  ininpclilit 
Saint  I'aiirt  cathedral  ' 
Sainl  Paul'*  cathedra 

use  of  i'nnlanil  stone. 
Saint    Paul's    cathedral,   beauty  of  it*  1:01 

alcoees,  cnHcecd  vaulting!,  oaken  ■lalli.ai 

trmnaVanV  '.<?'■. 
Saint   Pnnl's  cathedral,  co-gmtiUtiDn  of   i 

dump,  I8& 
Saint  Paul's  nataflafal,  the  ehM  boaUt]   of  1 


b*Nfa  in  the  E**t  at  Oita.1 
A  rclralngii,  mL  i. 

BUM   N..,™.'.  clmnL,  BaartaVlaatl 

■  inireh.  Walurook,  plan  dTu> 

Saint  Vadail'.  ditto,  Foaier  lane,  ditto,  G60. 

Salient  courw  of  loir  k  ■«■■■■ 

Salisbury  cathedral,  the  debt  uf  pralilMt  Irfl 
hi  thote  who  tmili  it.  34;  lid. 1 
Ipirt  or,  811;  Ihliiu—  la" ill  Hal 
iti  hramr  »f  outline,  727. 

Salacl,  Pagoda   in    lb'-    UaaV 

Salutary  nallire  nftrM  imnitii.ni  ufilte  LouJot 

Ixiilding-ul,  14. 
Sand  (river),  *pccifl  cat  ions  shon 

nature  of.  intended  to  be  uied  il 

L    In    be    ouiu-  Ira 

shop-trout,  1*07 


Saint 


■iii-M  I.. 


inwardlr 


anlli  the  IhTBM  of  the  cunicul  dome 
jwu,  471 ;  which  it  further  reitnuned  by  (Ik 
wciiriil  ..I"  tin'  trussed  work  of  the  enema] 

& ■.;.:>;. 

Saint  Paul's,  cathedral,  beauty  of  the  riftai  01 

it.  nisi:  -.  il.r.m.'li  iiic  <l '.    'i'i:     ,lt;lll  K11I1- 


ita  aiilcs  through  the  dome,  37")-.  . 

und  Uauihr/i  a 

of,  37t>;  refutation  of  an  itnpertin 


pnl-is,  lirc- 
'cathedral 
lion,  -til. 
Saint  Paul'pi  cathedral,  pl»n  of  its  centre  part, 

■  h alia  ind  dock-tower,  fifio. 

Saint  Peter's  church  at  Caun,  beauty  of  the 

outline  of  it.  steeple.  727. 
Saint  Peter's  church  at  Home,  an  instance  of 
the  dcrai  of  science,  912:  it*  dome  contains 
■   than  B raolw,  1  III ,  want  uf  eniiili- 


torMW 

Bull*. 


ii'-i ].    nil      PMaVajQ 

km,  1M1. 

mhed-dnum  {eiirnhir)  r. 
Ha.lied-.loon  (folding),  II 

'-—  31  in,  Lun hV tongue,  i 
ion  oT,  171 

Snho|  Maa™lwV«63. 

Sailiet  (modern  huna)  may  he  adder 

windowi  hv  niakinc  the  tracery  an 

nf  them  dnuhlc,  777. 
Saahsi  nf  iron  mar  be  lubflltaiad  for  tbuar 

wnod  in  n re- proof  biiildinea.  45S2. 
Sashes  of  3-in.  deal  to  thou-lr..,,' ,  I  il'i. 
Saahee.oToHnfU-in.d.,;. 
Subcs,    tubatitutiitn     nf    cmt-irna     nntead   ■  ■■" 

leaded  nnndowa  to  churehe 

i.-.i,...-ii.ir,  U47. 

S:-.-h-  (.:-'.H  n in--,  [mi'.itiL  BtafJ, 
S..I,  lines,  la'rfre  patent,  l'l-V"i. 
Sayagc   (James)   t<U   uleul 


t  arcaitan, 


for,  M7B. 
Sralfnlding,  2013, 
Scaffolding  for  repairing  a  church, 
ScafTbldia|  to  eharcB.Mw**,  MHO. 
Srainniii'i  (Vinccuin)   work    u]ion    anluve 


■cm, -J 


s.,.  „ 


Sir  C.Vrel?!!  v. 
Science  in  ancient    Mlllllll  !»■■    tlie 

■  late  of,  Mill. 
Science  in  architecture  of  no   talon  la  one- 

netiii™  design,  S3, 
Science  of  architectural   dynattka,   tb*  | 

iirntiiiieiir.   ill    tlie    I'liliitun    uiiil-ttal  li 

en  .,,,  VS. 
Scieiu  i'.  Si    frier'*  cluirrhal  Rome  an  itnt 

nllbedcca,   uf,  313. 
Scientific  fuu'tini!.  cuiunetiliou  in  arcbitn 

placed  on,  :*3". 
■■■iciitific  men  mil  urcliiler!.    it    I 


,     770;     tilt 

Secrecy   (affected)  hi   competition   drMgn    in 

Scrreit  and  excellency  of  gthid  building,  pro- 
uriclun  for  the  mat  pin  ■hbujiIbIinI  with, 

Section  (internal)  if  diurehes.  lowucti  nf,  by 

forming  roofi  in  one  span,  835. 
Sectional  economy  of  the  church  of  Bntalha  in 

Portugal,  189. 
Security  from  Ion  by  fire  prevented  by  the 


Segmental  >  J 
Selection  of 


tal  arehn   Jhum 

uri.l  Kilf'iii.ii.  I 

.380. 


by    Mr.    Ho.1 


(George)    trentine    on    building    in 
... iol.ee  oT,  235. 

..["•(G«or|{r)ftri'ai.-.iMiii!iiiiLi.iii[,l!ii.','_':l."i. 

iple'a    (George)    "  thorough     frjuudiition  " 

nder  i  bridge,  235. 

Seqjple'i  (George)  w  of  rhnm-tirt  of  i 

Setnple's(Gcnrgc)  uw  of  coffer-dams  appear* 
lobe  the  earlier   in    the   Hrili.ll   dominion.. 


Senue-ho.iie,  |TI,f  Briruli).  tin  national  di 
honour  whirli  would  remit  from  the  uw  < 
man  and  (•crishablc  material!  id,  54. 


ment  of  timber  frame- work,  MO.  1047. 

Settlement!  in  the  Boom,  dourt,  &C,  of  buil.l- 

ingi  greatly  caused  by  neglect  of  the  true 

i...-.h.,riiol  prim-inka  of  t riming  ouartereid- 

partiliom,  105). 

:>iIlo.niiticeoftuctowcroril,eGmildaat,367. 

Shadwcll  church  rteeple,  iu  pyramidal  outline 
obtoini  excuse,  for  iu  meuuieii,  73!1. 
mil.  (Chimney-)  detached,  2I.W.  3419. 

Shako,  wood-work  to  be  free  from,  1031. 

unhandsomely  and  im  providently,  75. 

Sheeinesi,  fire-proof  warehouse!  th'ere,  3*6. 

Sheet-lead  pljiml  beneath  window-sillt  com- 
poied  of  several  blocks  of  iione,  to  prevent 
vet  from  running  into  buildingi  and  down 
outride  their  w«lf»,  468ri. 

Sheet*  nf  lead,  width  of,  to  the  roof  of  ■  por- 
tico, 4661, 

shrive,  1413.  2497. 

Shelvot  (cloiet)niBy  bo  of tlule  Of  nf  wrnught- 
irmi  in  niT-proof  building!,  4547. 

Shield  tablet,  of  stone,  MS  NST. 


r-scr.pci  (door),  llill 

>tt  to  drainage,  lUtll.  1104. 
hop-Rttinia,  rehiing  and  making  lead  of,  1 1141 . 
hop-fronW,  1146. 1  SB.  11WI.  ISirli.  I6!IH,  17'i4. 


Shop-front,  lead  covering  to,  1435.  1715. 
Shoring  in  general  tkilfullv  porlininrd.  i .  i  ,li 
not  le«l  t="  - 


,        i«,426. 
Shoring,  the  comparing  of  Awug-liimman  to, 

nn  acknowledgment  of  their  «eirnce,  428. 
Shoring  up,  1394.  1581.  1747.  1904.  2020. 
Shoring  to  adjoining  house  not  to  Iki  included. 

UK 

Shoring  to  church  while   rr-buihting  lide  trail, 

3101. 
Shoring  while  pulling  down  fiont  n-nlli,  355M. 

Shrine!,  observation*  on.  Arrlurnlngia.  vol.  I. 


I  M>~,  | 


SfcnuJiM*  of  *««kn 

CUttd    I. 


"luttMv  Bunnell  and  Corps')  paten 

irr„.  Mhkf,  4555. 
Sbotim,  folding,  witb  panel*  r.t  wri 

■ 
•Winner*  hung  a.  "uhn,  18HS. 

SfantWri.  al 


I  Shutter*,  old.  reparation  of.  1778. 
Harilt  mud  1  tnl  r.  remark*  on  gotbie  arctitlro 


>4  marble,  imitation  of.  '2478. 
Hill  o.  -all  plate  „f  Yorkshire  ■tone.  1 1  IS. 
8)1  la  of  uuartered-part  in  not  10  run  e  nntinuou  it  V 

below  ihe  flaring-board*,  3S07.  47U. 
-:"     -n  window*,  genera]  docriptii 


Sill, 

S:i  I.  I 

Sill,  it 


Sill. 


i)  window*  of  Portland  (two*,  IM9L 
1  window*  of  Yorkshire  tti 


I.1HS. 


1  church,  of  Portland  it 


Sill,  wooden,  to  window),  iWdc)iink,24BB. 
Kcr-!c*f,  painter')  work  knotted  with,  1494. 
"imilariiy  nV  the  detail*  of  all  building!  of  tllf 

mi  1  ip  ace  and  count  rj-,  (145. 

mplc  cun.preaiion  of  ntatrriali,4l5, 

.111  nil-  ir.iu-r.  one  of  the  three  great  conatroe- 

Ilv.-  |,ti,lriplra  in  building,  3.°fl. 
Simple  alructurciif  firccian   tiuildiugi,  inircue 

of  oraoaM  from  punuing,  694. 
Nimpton  and  Twopenny'!  work  on  ancient  bap- 

ti.iual  lunti.  notice  of,  '237. 
Slaking  floor,  gravity  of,  draw*  in  walli,  4US. 
Sink,  of  stop,,-.  1.VI7;  11177.  1382.  aid!) 
Sink.  U'rint.K)  il,.,iild.  if  t»»jblc,  be  aet  in 

i:..     I.,.i,--i     :'..mv,    in    oidcr  tbat    lbs    wnod- 

wnrk  of  Ih,  building  may  not  bo  rotted,  4 122. 
Sink)  iliould,  for  clnjilineu  and  economy  of 

labour,  he    pliced   un   cicry   ilory    of  all 

kidldinp,   particularly    maounictanc*,  &e.. 

Kink-atone)  tn  drain.,  1567.  138S. 

•-buck.,  ancienl  Roman  rumple  of,  in  a 
'"■■■■d  anUtiw«,9Sa 

»»»  «f«W™-F>- 

«*=*-Wk.  of.be  abutment!  ofthc  great  bridge 
of  tb.-lcr,  lh5.  o/tln  bridge  „f  the  Hmlto, 
at  Venice,  '2311. 

TSft""  S"S»  r"""~ '  ■»  ™ti-iii»i 

out  brickwork,  4420. 


San  .hack)  of  Vort.al.tn  « 

pt.la.4SIZ 
Skewb. 

Skilful. 

thev  an  known  10  b*.  34. 
Skirtiwfb  Parts'*  enaapn.  SMI. 

Skirting.  4*ie.  242S  j    b,  en-onsT  *>=JMt 

4S»r 
Skirling*  of  f-ai.  deal  Muare,  I  ***. 
Skirling*  of  "neb  d«J  •>•>*«.   liN.  1475. 

tofjafa*  am. 

Bky-  ..■■■■■■    -hTi  -:-  -  alfM    Mri,  n 
Sk.  light.,  lead  fusing*  v.,  |S»r. 
SlaU  «  front  bi       ' 

place*.  1381. 
SI 4bf  or  front  h» 

.ufficicnllt  Ibick.  IttJO. 
Slate- batten..  1881. 
Blmte-battena *wnd    b]  id     i-  ■  i«Jbaai  1.— 11 

till*,  314.  ^* 

Slile- boarding,  1144. 
Slate  lining  la  cold  balhSJoB. 
Slate  panrli  of  oraamrauj  ceiliua;  ia  a  fin  aeaaf 

l.:„f,ii„a,   UW. 

a .i.i.ii. !.■  ir,  Snf»i  ■  in  fcu  t'^* 

Slale.  ilaba  of,  in  dairr.  2423. 

Btatim'a  troBK,  IOXL.  3*41    USt, 

Slating  (half )  to  a  brewer.,  4431 

Slating,    iron   nail*    in,    i,  iariou.    rGeru  if 

Slaiiog,  old,  iqiiared  and  re-laid,  1572. 

Slaling,  pnrtinl  repair  of,  1H1I. 

SUting,  Queen,  2841 ;  Count**.,  10931  UK; 

Durhraa, 


10  hate  the  care*  nut  heading*  anaarb 
1  of  oak.  1043. 


arena*,  and  ihe  pi. v. 
510. 
BBdbaj  '■''  '!■<■  ataaaa  pn 


Aj.pian  «" 
Sliihiii;.  |.|.|.' 
Sli  !:i,--.|iur( 

2700. 


d  bt  lead  *!■> 

.  of'Go.bK  .w 


1  tuliea.   At.,   loJH, 


SlightneH  and  mcannrj.  of  tlrunure,  ■  rt.rf 
Sluice  (gnat)  of  Cherboiini,  dove- tailed  priaf 

Small,  mod*]*  of  intende.1  huildkag.  Jhh.14 
not  be,  for  fear  of  cauiing  an  i.nroal  ap-ta>- 
anteof  iifbnta»midt,i.. 

Small  jmrtioii  of  material)   pi-ifunti.  ibt  in- 


d  BMgnn  of  Loamuliic]  cLurcli  ai'ire, 
red  by  lightning,  380. 

-  neta1,230 


!,'   Ol  .  ll.lli.-'l 

unt  of  mo- 
il the  Campo  Si 


d,  Pin,  Archi 

of  the  Pointed  Ar.  b.  Arcbaolefk,  vol.  xxi  . 
account  of  the  reputed  m«uoleoDi  of  Theo- 
dore, 11   Ravenna.  Arcliaologii.,  vol.  Iliii.  ;     Spec  iticali  mis  ihould  be   drawn  .o  a»  lo  I*  fi 
of  the  reputed  palace  "I  Theodora,  :ii  Ka-        from  iiiul-ianit) ,  and  lo  prevent  doubts  a 


icd  by  corbcilling  oot  level  ibe  lower 
■  of  llit  nulling,  u  al  Cologne  Cathe- 

[iiTvil.nl  In,  preface, 

Specifications,  ihc  neecaiiiy  of  curreclneii  in 


dral,  5(18. 


Sunn's  vh>hk,  in  each 
Suhb'a  wutk.  li.vini;  ol,  1. 
Smill.-.  tran.Uti        ' 


on  [...<>  lor  liie-proof  mulling!,  349,  Specification!  and  eoi 

mc'a  (Sir , Inn  .(injur;  In  architecture,  by  Lbc        of  bianjitml  nliniu 


!  ■.■■:    lo        luiii'ntc  ilic  i.TiiiiTi  perf'i ancrof  work,  17. 

■  ■  ::■■  ^  ■  ■!.  ■  .                   iju  Suwklantfont,  ahi-idiruicut  of  labour  in  mating 

of  ■rchilcclura)  work  to  be  performer!,  837. "  ibcm,  prcf.ee,  j  a. 

BoeVel-linKt  of  tul.itnn  (o  atory-piwtj>,  1596.  Spec  ilka  ti.ui.  and  mutiny  ihMrltfl  for  public 

3932;  to  printing- office  lower  window-poita,  warka,  eopioi  of  ifcwW  be  .(.iionilcd  soinc- 

4IS0.  where  for  general  reference,  20. 

Bucket*  of  tul-iron  fur  Ibe  head-  of  limber*  Spec  ilka  lion.,  liy  ihr  rarcNjl  drawing  of,  the 

•urn  contracted  for,  3067. 

a  Kin  lit s  brliind  a  bou*c  and  constructing 
a  new  •hop-front,  11)31. 


Sorkct-HoncaforBatca, 
Mh  and  ■■■>'  ring  ol  >i 

rations  oo,  4641. 
Soffit,  framed  wood,  lo  i 

Snllir.,  L.it.rr,..l,  lo  Kj,„i 

Soffits,  enniln. I  I'l.i-ur, 
Soft  ml,  removal  of.  fn 
Soft  no*  ami  Inferiority 


m, 


1721. 


ielding  nature  of,  263. 
coverings  of  roofs,  Butters,  etc., ' 

•  or,  ;u7-' 

er-tablc  sills  lo  Gothic  uindt 


of  a  dHrlling-hoiisc,  to  be  inserted  in  an 
agreement  for  purchasing  or  taking  the  ami 
on  leaso  after  the  builder  hn«  finished  the 
building.  1.509. 

if  a  dwelling-bouse,  and  for  general 


■:    I..IU 


■ll.-Tl.T 


abutment*    of    Pointed 


Somrnwt  home,  London, 

senn  of  Portland  atone,  ah 
Sound- boarding  for  pugging,  3456. 
ftMaanMpand  HghtMM  ..I  Ibe  roi 

pointed  arches    489. 
Source  of  principle,  and  defects  in  i 

Source  of  beauty,  u»e, 
the  ••item  of  the 

A  re  hi  lecture,  4611. 

Soulhwark,  remains  of  the  prior  of  Lew™'  Hos- 
telry there,  Archasilogia,  vol.  xiiii. 

Spain,  notice  of  J.  C.  Murphy's  work  on  the 
Arabian  antiquities  of.  )Sri;  ditto  of  the 
Spanith  ditto,  117;  ditto  of  Goury  and  Joon's 
d'lto,  170. 

Spalatro.in  Dalmatia,  nolico  of  Robert  Adiim'i 
work  upon  the  remains  of  Diocletian's  palace 
there,  83. 

Bpandri  I -partition  to  stair-cnae,  2478. 

Spai.dril.  of  the  arclic.  of  W  cumin  it  or  briit-e, 
triih  iheirjoints  radiated,  178, 


d  thai        repaid,  1832. 
—>--,\8rmrKATton& 

and  oiherwiae  repi 

Sntmuinni  re* 


>,  in 


T  Of, 


A    WAltCHDL-silt,    illumi- 

the  roof,  3976. 

[heir  application  to  dam- 


Spindles  of  copper  to  turret.,  2306. 

Spine  (human),  a  type  of  the  biittrcaaca  of 
Pointed  Architecture.  47). 

Spiie  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  lightness  of, 
311,27!'. 

Spirei  (mudem),  thcii  frequent  optical  unper- 
li-i-lion.  4.1.1. 

Spire*,  refutation  olJ,,l.n  llnn-i,*  ,;.ji„lt'tu to- 
ll  f.  738 

BjaUMaldt'   church,    Lohdon,    notice  of   Ihe 

Ki.n.l  iutenor  of,  106. 
Spirit  (nefTerae)  goveitiing  the  thoien  of  the 

malcnali  of  mixWn  i.Iilice.,  .11!). 
.Snlava  and  jaml*  of  white  bricka  bomt  lo  lh* 


Splinli-ririL' 


I  of,  215H. 
.   blockn,  caution  required 
it,  393;  an  ancient  Roman  inManee 
in  inc  rolumnt  of  the  Temple  ofConeord, 
Rome,  4647. 


INDEX. 

unify,  sun  j  of  brick- 


Spirail  gf  foundations  slmulil  be  in  proportion 

lo  tl.O  Weight  <>1     !i'r.l,!m.N,     i!i'l  lb"     '  1 1  - 1 1 1  i :  I  "_- 
nature  of  «ilfc262. 
Spreading    of   .[out    irrhilra.et    of    purtii.a 

mmm,4631. 

Spring  liinma  Ihh  il.ur.  Ii-h1 -.  \i.\    II' 1 1 till'-, 

■ 


.  bmi,  i wo. 

Standard,  to  iron  paliMUing,  237«. 
Standard!  of  nil-inn  (nun)  beat  istaou- 

■ml  HlbwtiM,St8lt.         ' 
Slat,  (fallen)  oiclnicl,  INtdMMm.nB, 

■    ■■.■.;:,!    imrlmiinl    kunuM* 
lb*  piwnt,  JO. 

■  i Tir,  -piiroa,  3422. 

■  ■.   .V  ..    Hi    wrought-™  lui 

j  Steadily,  new  mid  ..l.l  l.i;> 


Spurs  to  jiah-idint.  brick  r«ui»t,>i:<Hi  lo,23l.4.      .       dent,  to  keep,  3231 
Sirtiure,  i.l  I  i  lie  wood-work   lu  be    cut    "in   ]"-■!■     Si.  iiin-rifiin!  rliuiiiui  .  llll.'i. 

foc.lr,  1031.  Steeple,  beauty  ofll.MofCl.kl 

Square  columns,  obaorvaiion.   upon.  preface,  |      731. 

uulc  to  £  .vnii. 
S.,n,ire-heauV.l   window.,  will.    label.,    374it         iir.xt.luly,  261. 


Square'  " 

buil.li 


5r  pipe,  of  load.  232V  4iW.i. 
.    ;he  extra  caution  requiute 

luil.liNIM-.liill'l-l  with,   295. 

Stable-  bin*.  43711. 
Slablc-lillings,  4237.  IKS, 
Stable-gelling,  (coppoi  ),  4392. 
Si'.iBLK-or f  nits,  moiMUTIIHI  for  iln-  en.' 
tionof,  4314. 

StrlilrlMkl,  3.142. 

Stablo-mcki  (■iipcriorl  with  dootm  under  tu  I 

out  wed..  4375. 
Stable  tiall-panitinii-  I-iii^ii.ii],  4374. 
Stable  vcnlililHit.  l,v  mean,  of  ai>flura   in   ll 

will,,  4277.4317.' 4332. 
Stable,  window),  4225  :  cail-iron.  4302. 
Stacking  up  anil  «)rtiiia  old  materials,  2lj 

EST 


BtMBbttWH ' 

kill  jHviiiii.  4439. 
Stage  li.iund  brewery  uias 
Stain- wiling,  1436. 
Slaiued  glass,  pill..  2.--HI. 


i|-|-ei»  nf'ii  l.u-ii.ii  .if  ii.iik 


during  repair  of  chure 
laines  bridge,  with  an 

;il.iili.iei,t-,     l_>t      Mm 


";,:;; 


.,  2til!». 
N  lair-case,     i 
14 10. 


rcou-.it   of    the 

glil- iron   balmier..  &c, 

il,    1612.   lb'94.   222a 

i,  HIO. 

i,  general  reparation  of, 

ne),  2,551. 

iameni.il  caii-iimi  bulm- 


BUjf  ft  piilieilml,  ipniiinnTiL.il  i-a 

ten,  &c„  10,26211.4511!). 
Stain,  external  to  lawmeni,  2iiii  .5. 

..... 
Main  of  3-in.  Yorkshire  none,  X6b.  4493. 
Slain   lo  warohointc,  repair  and  renewal 

1113(1. 
Slain,  wrnughl-iron  baliuten,  Ac.,  to,  456. 
Stall-board.,  1696. 

Stall-iHrtiuom  lo  itablei,  3942.  4146. 
Sulla  iii  Ibe  chanceliof  ancient  chimin*, 

marks  on,  Archjeologia,  vol.  I. 
Stall,  of  »k  in  Si.  feWl't  ntbodml,  beaut; 


Steeple.,  thinness  nf  ibe  aiuout  of  these  •( 

'I't  ■' I,i-..|"S..||- ■.,  II.,:  .11,:,.    i...l  T.-  ,. 

«iil,it|.273 
Staple  of  Luttwilhiel  church,  Cornwall,  toor- 
lised  and  tenoned  iDiaonn  of,  drjlrored  V> 

iijlr--     ■ 


iijui,;,.;,  2 Hil. 
fltrenlet,  tJie  office)  tl  Ac 

Wit, 
Steeple.,   defective  nature  of  crooked  lie.  la, 

Steeple,  tlioulit  bo  formed  to  •tTord  rood  par- 

-,-■■■  u™  iii  .!■...- .)  ■.,.■■..-,  r.-i'i. 

Slceple   ofShailwell   duurli,   I-indun,  otrtaim 

a;"  """'*"• "  "■  •""" 

Steeple,  of  the  cathedral*  of  Freiboun,  St™ 
bourg,  Vienna,  Antwerp.  Saliabury,  Cbiehea- 
tor,  \Dr*ir'L.  fine  untmUi  of  inntuncUTi 
i.i.,1 ,  111?. 

Steeple  of    Louth    church, 

relative   to   the    building   of,    ArcbcelufK 

Steeples,  the  alTetlation  of  interdicting  ibcm, 

iteming  nf  dry  brick-work  lo  erH-pool,  )(ML 
Stench-tnipa,  of  brick-work,  I00L  ltt&  Sttt 

lad,  I6SS.  1201. 

Sltp-nonbingt  of  lead,  or  tlep-fillct.  of  kWt- 
work  In  roof*,  are  to  be  preferred  lo  till»ti  if 
mortar  ol  Parker's  tetn en t.  1027. 

Stephen*.  (SL)  chultb,  Waibrook,  plan  of  lit 
Bleep's  of,  G59. 

Step-ladden  in  lUbli-a.  4307. 

Step-ladden  in  woriniwpa,  MM, 

Slept,  external  and  inlernal,  if  I 


aporcli,  36*. 

n»  lo  true  mini.,   i 
,  to  reof-truae.,  X. 

Stock  brick-work,  iteiuiug  to 

bo  of,  1003. 
_j>rk  (grey)  tiri,  k-.  LOOll. 

■ 

nun  evamtile  tii,  ■_i_'::.  r.iil" 


>  injur)   of  in 


bad  colour  and  cn-y  ill 


wifram  being  broken  off  in  build- 
obwTTrd  ;i.  the  Timr.lt  of  Con- 
me,  4M47. 
,  iind  itncro,  the  comtunLivc  ei- 

M. 

mg  to  now  building,  2376'.  2543. 

u{God.ic),  3547. 
nnifrpttnn,  3872. 
ngi  to  ccta-poiilt,  1004. 

n  Frequently  burthensonic  to  in  lit, 


WIIMI   I"', 

Mud  of  tupporting  Iheni.  I" 
*-l1oor  to  verandah.  Sail 


M  of  Messrs.  Bramah's  esper 
■uthing  of,  165. 
i  (Portland),  in  excellence,  294; 


,::'Xt,: 


Klr.nr  ruofs  rfBoJ'ieollefe  chapel,  ('a  in  bridge, 
uil  St.  Cicorec's  chapel,  Windsor,  executed 

ii,!    episcopal  chairs, 

rch,  Kent,  Arcba-o- 

BUme  Hairs  to  printing-office,  4116. 
torteKrmg-eouiw,  repairing  lo,  c.  mrc  -tower, 

it  by  the 


to.  11)13. 


Si  one- work,  culling  In 

Slone-work,  now.  ti.  i>M   huilditjg,  rs|ili,il  d 

acriplkin  of,  to  he  given  after  c»reful  «irm 

of  bnihliog,  3165. 

:d  In.  .23. 


Stone  (Yorkshire)    lbiimlr.iii.iL    l-i 

48I0: 
Stones  (Bond- )"fJ-ii..V..rl..h,„-.! 


. .  ... .jiluw*,,  sua. 

Stops  of  wood.  11133. 

Sloij-f«li,eMt-imii«>eUl-b«»e.Kl7B4.  39i2. 
Story-posta,  repair  Hid  renewal  of,  4029. 

-!.  -1133, 
Stury-potta,  set  in  lead,  1146. 
Slor.-jw.tii  lo  ihop-front,  1400. 
Stothnnl't  (Alfred)  work  upon   monumental 

effigieaof  QmI  lliiuiiii.   m*Im  of,  BSI. 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  long  duration  of  cut-iron 

p.Ii*diiui  rounil,23ol. 
Strain  (Crow-)  an  unnatural  trial  for  cul-jtvii, 

32.1 
Slniin  (Croas-)  upon  materials,  the  evil  elicits 

Straining  beam,  collar- beam,  or  hammer- brain, 

ita  office,  445. 
Straining-sill,  dillo.  435. 


H I . 


Stratum  of~h.dk 


(h.ilrii!  ateeple, 


lutj,  rai; 


I ..-■.- i - ■  1 1 .  depth  ■!'■■■  I; 
to,  300. 

rcnetb   in  building,  a  ncccsaarv  object  of  a 
real  architect.  73. 
rcngtb  of  buildings  ahoutd  result  more  from 

ti.-.n,  lhi..l,licss  of  walls.  \...  355. 

length,  as  well  at  hramy  and  ccuiiuuiv,  taught 

to  the  FrcemuoriB  by  the  study  of  archilcc- 

I'lN. i ■■«,  427. 

length  of  Gothic  vuillinsa  liei  in  their  rib., 


'"i-  1" 


work  'u£iu™ 


Ml,! 


,4610. 
1377.  2270. 
A  rebuilding 


Jing-coune  of  Pord 
2541.  3355. 
8tring-cou  tie.  ( brick). 

Stripping  of  lining.  21173. 

StriHt.iral  strength, all  materials  used  in  build- 
ing should  rorrn  part  nf.  1159. 

Slrurturo  of  (iiecwti  arelii let-! nee,  huw  far  it 
should  be  imitated  in  modem  buildings,  fiSl , 

Struct  UN*,  the  iv.rki  uf  nature  afford  leatoui  la 
the  ciiil  engineer  of  beauty  of  form,  aa  well 
aa  of,  77. 

Struct  Ma,  modern,  reversal  of  Hit  Mltnlpli  nl 
the  pyramid  in  a  large  portion  of,  4K3. 

I.  I    upon   them,    tV\    fWalll 
era**- strain  tu  principal.,  bj  aMfnrtuaa  litem 
and  their  burthens,  423. 
Struti  of  timber  split  by  shrinkage,  340 ;  pro 

Strut,.   Iheil    office.    AM  ;    shun 

eery  nulls-  lo  I 

to  support,  444 
Sluut  I  James  >  slid  Minolta  II 


r« tin  lit.  n«iii 


■ 

i.  ,kin.,  ■u.UBiUloo.iW. 
Stuart  (Jalllca)  rebuilt  linTtrwicl.  .  tt.^l. '-'S3 
■,!  INN,  cooiparaliri   cxpcBM 
of.  396. 
Siucre,  eitenial,  an  tiuunce  of  the  Hniia 
hI  eJpcnae  of,  SISfi. 

SO,    (rxirmai)    rllllnrfTi    Jcriii™    of  the 
..  of  it  ....  .  pilblir 


(liHlfl 

Siuito,  (riwrnil)  tdc  proper  i 

uk  of  ii,  SOS. 
Slur™,  internal,  painted,  lo  I 


Stueeo  uf  1'nrkt 


-  found   in  »<t« 


Support  of  «i*)u*-1ml  fc.Un.r«K 
Support,  .......I   |.Ti..'i.  aeataU  aaaaa  ■  KM 

_  lofor.fotfoarofrolliti,!  : 


a  Mid-        iMilibn,  ■ 


!j..M!iilS    iiuiWioft,   1W4  : 


JM  of  at 

I,,  .',-.:      . 


for   Ihe 

rain  thi- 


,2048. 

.  1 1 ■...  US7. 

<*»"«■ 

Sl.i«o,ln.«*lW,13t7.  tnfhurcb  w«]1*,3l22- 
Sliirijo-work  !o  BM  internal  brirk-wnrk,  SSBB. 
Ktwlcnta    in    arrhitctlurv   •  !.■■■ 

intimate  knowledge  «(  At 

te,  liont  of  aph«m  In  doming,  37!'. 
Studvundmuliiiu'i  rrfifi  :■■'■ 

ilir    BrilW    di*WoBt    propoaal-   '— 

foundation  of  >  great  collr^r  (or,  fl 
Slndr    of   in:lntcctltnl    dj-irimio, 

fw -ma.™.,  at<  .  I 

atnncth.  43-. 
Stud.  ,.f  the  Jiur.,,,],   „f 

of.'bj  iwaik,  TSO. 
Studr  of  Ihe   -orki  of  nature,  by  the  civil 

engineer,  bernitj  •  ntceaaarj  part  of,  77. 
Slu.1i   (nwfinli  of  Mrhilfcluit    hu   di-urne. 

ra.ed  ««  Ihe  trie*  of  Henrj  VIII.,  S$4. 

nr I.  ..l.-.ivr-.l    in    liter 

Jnana.  bj  the  bert   architect!  of  nil  aget, 


MHM1U  MMM  HHI   'lil.ii 
•^taMMf*'  of  k>FB9  r»0t,  49M. 

<uI»W«t  of   arrhc*,  window-Jamba    finthic 
tm-er-»  ud   uiiillioiiF  not  lo  be  interled  lil] 

.-.■,..  |.>...  .  n.;i7 
'ilaairr  TVi-r*1  tut"  ttunlit-abr  the  struct u- 
I  .til  of /ate**..  4733. 


„ehi,«...r.W.«l.i. 

SundnrttnuTefiief-imdjoiiirr^  work).  HCtt 
Sundria*,  "  »*«"r-mrk,  utile  required  in  Rro- 

.,r.,,t    i.v.,:,i,j....    i.„i   mot  Mid   fi.i   .i.i.i,.,- 

£•>*•,  *5». 


pojlM  arthea.  .jflj. 
Tetict  (0  II  cuntTacL 

wrk,S7. 
rami  [Ik*  judi 


s, ir.. -,..,-   jl'i'triii-)  of  inieeritj,  their 

Surveyor- general.  Sir  C.  Wien't  and  Su  ¥. 
Chuibrn't  eminence  in  tire  tiffirr  of,  IB) 
rml,  (be  office,  of,  brought  M 
contempt  hy  the  i-".ifn..un  int"  nhi>*  J=- 
\V;.it  threw  the  ulljiri  of  the  Bon*  ■ 
Worki  while  in  offitt:  lad  ntMrrfab  ova 
in!.,  u>  ia  oubtic  wutiu  ulirii  br  nt« 
TCfor-fmeni,  8.55. 

Hiripnden,  ktng-poiu    iod    queen  ot.ii  I 

Swelled  piluten,  1481. 

Synmietrr.  the  uuate  uf.  in  looJern  wthlE 

Sj  nioietn  (Inif )  dor*  nol   roo*ii!  in  •  ref 

hnilding.  1H. 
8jrmnrrtrr,iT«l«od«ppmr(MiI.  or  rut  berfG 

ciio  (miiilipp.  752;  bj  il,.  i 

(he  parti  of  the  order!  of  a , 

SjTnmetiy,  1 1 lologtcal,  in  .rrhit«(«r», . 

Sjnrmelrj',  »btol.ite  nn.i  rhronologir«l,  s# 

n^ndual,  by  railing  ■  nii.T-rva]  campitriilcJ 

ll'iLirl;  from  i  ntmrnori  bonas,  77 f 
Siilrin  (moJein)  of  urbitcelunil  cdlplojp"". 

il„  ,„,„rVOf,;a. 

Sutctn  of  on   : 

ton's,  nolirr  of,  SM, 
9j»M t 'itir.l.innn-iit.  t.f   Pniotrd  >B 


r. 

T^hle-top  iu  teullm,  1413. 
Ti.blclfuriiiKiiption,ofC'n«re-bil1Hoo»,lUS 
T.hlet  <.f  Portland  .low,  S4S9. 
I'jl.l.l..  paintlnfl  ,,f.  1149. 

Tackle  to  tcaffi.1.!. 


I'.,km; 


,,  .,,,.!„. 


ln|  olf  coping*.  3160. 


u  on  their  fronts,  Kon.au  temples  one  1m 
HE. 
Templet  (l'seudo-dipieral)  favourable  to  o 

Templet*  of  granite  under  iron  girders,  4513. 
Temporary  partition,  3030, 
Temporary  elioriiig  by  carpenters  evinces  mo, 
sagacity  than   modem   building  intended   1 

Tenoned  and  mortised  mssnnrv  of  Loslwithii 

ehureh  steeple,  Comw.ll,  3B0, 
Tension,  Dne  of  the  turns  modes  in   whit 

grarity  affects  materials,  424, 
Tension,  tie- beam s  suffer,  king-paste  and  queer 

VBB*fan,Ti 


.  ...i.l, 


jrillgCB,   42,1. 


titnl  works  will  Ik 


11. 


ingtb™  fire-proof,  351. 

Theodnric,  the  reputed  tomb  of,  at  Ravenna, 
fire-proof,  348;  curious  arches  at,  5BI) ;  ami 
Arcbsjolngia,  vol.  iiiii- ;  reputed  palace  of, 
there,  Archssologia,  vol.  xiv. 

Theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  arches,  Dr. 
RobnW.op.bion,  321. 

Theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  arches  by  loading 
them,  surpassed  in  ttulrili  ty  j,i..  I  economy  by 
the  retrenchment  of  the  pan*  which  would 
hive  been  in  jcopardv  at,  practised  bv  tne 
pointed  urrhitccts,  49S 


jt.  ni|'K  i'fj,  free  from  abuses,  670. 
s  of  til,-  ma.onrv  of  tilt-  .!.■..,, I,.,  ,.f  Suits- 
Botalha,  and  LoMwiihieL,  279. 

H.ITB    IIWKI.lir.G-HCIl.SES,  -S I'aT.l 1 1C 1 - 


George    Scrapie'* 
it  of,  ■  f.-r- 


THlltD-HATR    I.WJtl 

ticks  tor,  108.9. 
'•  Thorough     Fount 

a, ....  1 1  „  of.  335. 

Thrasyliut,  the  rhoragic  men 

lili-  ■■  '■!  Itul  ri.nilM.ili.iii  ill  an: 

((64,  pref.  §  int. 

Three  great  constructive  principles  in  build- 
ing, 389;  united  in  most  modem  edifice*. 

Three  modes  in  which  gravity  acts  upon  ma- 
Throating  to  stone  copings,  1 125. 

Thrust  (lateral)  preach-  induced  in  pointed 
arches.  46";  tavfa  further  proved  bv  the 
absence  of  flying-  but  maw*  from  muy  build- 
in;.-  of  I'i.mu-,1  Architecture,  £06. 

Tie,  one  of  the  three  great  constructive  princi- 
ples in  building,  4111. 

Tic-1 1,1  ru-vi-i  be, rooked,  404. 

Ties  (horiiontnl)  fondness  of  amateur  and 
inexperienced  architects  for  the  omission  of, 
and  the  eitn  cxpenw  to  which  tliis  fault 
leads,  519. 

Ties  (connecting)  of  wrought-iron  all  .long  bot- 
toms of  nuartcred-partitiims,  1763. 

Tics,  Ale.  of  wrought -iron,  1419. 

igljt-iron  to  groined  vaults,  4562. 


3984, 


onght-iio: 


ii  tb.™,  42.'.. 
.  work  no 


to  old 


work  till  new  work  is  willed,  35H1. 
'ie-be*ms  of  trusses,  suffer  tension,  434 ;  their 
.butmentB  forced  bv  the  grnviiv  of  the  prin- 
ciples anrl  of  their  burthen,  417';  deflruure  of 
the  ends  of,  445;  ditto  increased  bv  hanging 
polc-plntes  upon  them  and  off  the  walls, 
445.  Si'" 


val  or   Bank    wall    of 

Tiles  mid  nibble  tophus,  curious  example  of 

K.mu.n  arches  consisting  of,  206. 
Tiles   (Chinew),    their  similaritv  to  modern 

Italian  and  ancient    marble  Grecian   tiles, 

110. 
Tilc-j.ivmg.  21011  -  while  and  red,  253B. 
Tile  (l'lain-)  cresting.,  1372. 
Tile  (Plain-)  Hunching  to  chimney-pots,  990. 
Tile.,Plain-_)exceIlcm  fesnnri'ug,  but  hew 

ami  requiring  high-pitched  roofing,  .524. 
Tiling,  stripping  and  rc-laving  of,  INlO,  3.'.3C 

i :>.■■!.  Ji'iic,   li;,;;i.  3t.wl.S5M. 
Tillins-Hllets,  10S3. 
Tijihkr.  and  Dial,  1031. 

m  effects  to  architecture,  337. 

r   from   the   Baltic,  ttfatsaan  of,    and 


Timber,  notice  of  P.    Birlow  •  work 

•trength,  &t.  of.  93. 
Timber  beani*.  notice  of  Williim  ' 

treatiie  on  the  tlrength  of,  '243, 

Kmhoiler,  Arclmologia,  ml.  vii. 
Timber   huildinc,   modem,    the  eii 

foiij  or,  :eu. 

than]  fat  luppartliig  the  interior   I 

34 ;  the  uh  uid  abuie  of  tbeiu,  S4 
Timber-trunei  ton  none  poi tic.  -»■  :- 
Timber- wart,  olc.  of  a  ceiling  kbapol 
Time,  low  of,  itid  di.putti"  which  i 

perpetual    reference    lo  general   i 

tpeciucationi.  IS. 


the  delai  I -drawing*  being  made  out  before 

the  tigning  oT  a  contract,  98!*. 
Tiinri  (modem),  copper  tratup* cheaper  in,  than 

anciently.  282. 
Tinned  enda  of  wi-might-lron  inserted  in  itone- 

work,  231W. 
Tinning  of  wrougbt-iron    to  pment  it  from 

biintiuir  ttnnr-wnrk.  288;  in  u*ein  the  reign 

of  Kilw.nl  the  Second,  282. 
Tiinli,  the  circular  periitilimn  of  the  nM 

temple  of  Vcatiat,  an  example  of  ro-gr.vi- 

H   noils  for  securing  Up  and  ridge-  tile*,  2006. 
Together,  none-  of  a  Norman   building   ore 

pmred,  536. 
Toiibriilgc  welli  nod  Mone,  2781. 
Tnngiiing,  1033. 
Tooled  fork  (channeled)  lo  (tone-work,  306(1. 


._.       >f  wood  with  mnUiun,  KM 
Ti.p-divorsofatable-lofli,  14ti4. 
Tr.pncd  bajin  (common)  lo  water-clcarl,  I3B. 
Trap  (Stench-)  of  brick-work    .. 

■■■      .       ■    .  . 

E.  Oraaj'i,  ditto  :  and  pret  g  xln. :  Han. 
llann  and  Bloating*  do.  ibid- 
TredgoWi  (Thm),  works  on   evpcnirt,  ih* 

ventilating,  notice  of*24i. 
Trial  ( experimental]  noun  an  cvteniiie  soli 
neccssarv  for  the  enlargement  of  tin  link 
knowledge  which  we  pone**  witli  reeani  M 


i, .■■!.-.:. i 

377";  din 


"St.    FmI'* 

link  .if  Klicl-vi 
■nielriciil    deli 


Toothing  (brick)  (o  park-wall 
Tophus   (nibble)   .lid  tile*,  en 

Kris? "! 


ion,  example  of 
2fK7. 

Itcl'li'ii:    :'.'-I»i. 


Tophu.     UK 

Aichasola^....  . 
Topographical  society,  projected  works  of,  241. 
T graphs  (Foreign)  notice  ..I  Tli as   I'n. 

broke'i  work  upon.  UN 
Tom.  skirting,  1471. 
Total   estimates,   fear  of  laving   them    beta 

employer,.  7. 
Tower    at    Brechin    ill    Scotland.    nreouni    of 

Arclurologia,  id.  ii. 

TliWKK    Of  a     ClttKIII.    irnrtrii  AT1IJN     Ff.t 

rebuilding  the  upper  port  of.  31110. 
Tower  of  church,  bond  of  two  course,  of  3  in 

Yorkshire  Hone  paving  to,  2932. 
Towers  and  steeples  occa>ioii  yielding  (oundn 

tiom  lo  letlle  irregiilarlr,  2(il, 
Tracrrv  and  tuullions  (double)  alfnril  a  mean 

of  idrling  the  rornfort  of  modern  liiingsoslie- 

lo  gut  hie  windowa,  777. 
Tracts  Iit  Dr.  Hutton  npon  bridges  of  mnsonr; 

Trajan  column,  uhscTta'ions   on,    Arclin«ilogi;i 


T,;..,.;nl;.,-  .:..i 
Trifling, 


till'     ,l|>l>ll>1.lioll     .if     lln.Vi 

■irucnon  of  skew- liri  dees,  382. 
extra  apun  „t'  ■nuna  of  MM  M 

.'til,  1013. 

Trifling  n|  p«tt]  critic*,  real  architecture  no* 

abore.  6.53, 
Triforiiiin -arcade,  relieve*  the  rml  minium 
of  chureliet  from  unneeeuarr  wrurht,  reef. 
Sad. 


Triple 


r-  (brick), 

one  scat,  at  Ipchii.el,  in  Kent,  atotr 

a  upon,  Arcbarntagia,  toI,  xii. 


Trouble  which  ar 

liv  a  badly  dm 

Trench*,  leaned. 


IS. 


IVoivellcl 
Ihe  great 


True  avimnetrr,  ihe  repetition  of 
ornaments  about  u   building  d. 


Trammel 

of   neiiy   critics. 

real   iit  hi  tec  lure 

dcprcucd  bv.'BftS. 

Traniacti 

m  of  the  Iimiiiiitt 
tiee  of,  160. 

of  British  arrlu 

fi.iusacti 

m  of  the  lnttitiiti 

,  ,,i   CM  Engl 

nice  of,  hm 

Thanmp 

nannrKANrni., 

l,lilio::„f    ft,  ,  1, 

roofing,  ."ll.ti 

(Mr.)  economical  rtnlerinf  i* 
ridge  al  Cheater,  notice  of,  46* 
j  in  building,  the  rwtlt  of  uat 

■      ■ 
961. 

itnsis  nOolm 


n  the  change*  which  uke  place  l» 


!■■■   ill  mil.--  :mii  -iw,  ilir:,!",,,! 

'rn-ac,  line  ancient  <■*=. let 

of  the  fhu-ilica  ofiSt.  l'aul  al 


.  SiTiouft  chunk 
i-cluinical)  of  lonlili 


>  in  architectural  competition  i 

d  wilh  architecture  and  bui =. 

fused  liv  tlit  ujiiliitn.l.'. it  ii.ihiT- 

which  tl.ey  receive;  61. 

Unacquaintsnco  with  decorative  design,  the 
cu*c  of  tivUmginoers  prod  ueiug  ugliness,  77. 

Unacqualntancc  unth  enlarged  practical  know- 
ledge, a  fault  of  modem  architects.  77. 

Unclaasical  niton)  of  public  inscription*  written 
in  cramp  hands  or  obscurely,  776. 

Under -depth  to  foundation,  2310. 

Underlining  10  papel^hsngiug,  2751. 

Undermining  ot  adjoining  walls,  Ac,  under- 
pinning to,  8744. 

Under- pinning,  1339  ;  to  adjoining  walls,  1440. 

Ditto  lo  old  fmnbiQM  ynUt,  Ac  101.3. 

UDder-pinning,  notieeoff;.  1,.  Taylor's  account 
of,  al  the  dockyard,  Chatham,  ib'l. 

Undertaking  a  wort,  aim  of  a  real  architect  in, 

Unfounded  nature  or  the  opinion  tliat  pointed 
arches  are  unsuitable  for  domestic  architec- 
ture, 505. 

Unhandsomely  and  im  providently,  tlie  shame 
of  so  using  nature's  materials  in  building,  75. 

Uniformity  of  design  in  complete  Grecian 
buildings,  677. 

Unifiunnitj- of  colour  of  brick- facings,  991. 

Union  of  the  throe  great  constructive  principles 
in  most  mudcrn  buildings,  4M. 


I'nin  nf  design,  chaw  in  modern  English 
architecture,  from  , m.i  fullo-u,,:,  7HI. 

Unity  of  iti  le,  observed  in  their  buildings  by 
the  best  architects  of  all  auea,  707. 

Universality  of  the  pyramid  in 


736; 


an,  733. 


■,  IK) ; 


Unprofessional  person*,  the  impossibility  oi 
their  judging  of  the  structure  estimate  and 
1 1  tin  ■  particulars  of  an  architectural  design, 
50. 

Unprofitableness  of  rejected  architectural  de- 
signs however  excellent,  53. 

Unscientific  and  imperfect  Miles,  the  young 


Unstopping  and  repairing 


observations  on  triple  1 


Useful  arts  and  public  works,  (ho  bad  modern 

polity  of  discouraging  them,  34. 
Useless  burthens  laid   upon   architecture    by 

injudicious  critics,  ri46. 
Useful  expense  of  dtatssl  <>f  Vcrkshiro  ttono 

pjvinrj,   3.340. 


uref.  i  iii. 
.'alle)   iij.iI'.-,   their  tendency  10  expand  w 
108:  their  improvidence.  111. 

'.illi-v-i,...K  uitli  rehire  mitten,  should  bo 
carded.  1047. 


Vane  of  church-tower,  repairing  of,  3210;  gild- 

i,,,.f.  .-us). 

Varnish,  copal,  3113. 

Vanii.liiiig  to  iHJmem'  work,  1.300. 

Vaulting  of  altar,  3898. 

Vaulting,  method  of  rorbcilling  out  the  spring- 
ing walls  of,  the  author  has  latuly  adopted 
with  good  success,  '2538. 

Vaulting,  fractures  in,  caused  bi  not  casing  their 
centres  gradually,  4805. 

Vaulting  to  Ore-proof  building,  1483, 

Vaulting,  by  pursuing  the  system  of,  in  fire- 
proof buildings,  limber  only  required  foi 
nailing  the  flooring- boards  10,  4,331 . 

Vaulting  for  the  support  of  the  platform  under 
the  coppers  of  a  brewery,  4127. 

Vaulting,  backs  of,  to  linwi-rv  1  ..m..  1  mult  i.. 
he  ailed  up  level  with  solid  brick -work.  143V. 
M— 69 


Vault*,  Ilia  tendency  of,  lu  picas  out  tin-  wal 



Vault*,  pressure   i.t.   ."iiiii.rfcir'd    hi    fliini 
buttresses,  4H8;  and  diverged  inwardly  I 

|.ii.inil.  -.    !?_'. 

V»iili*.l^rKlen])frri|iicntly  expend  their  acti' 

foul!  in  landtag  building!,  4DB. 
Vsulte,   (modern)   groin-point*   of.    generally 

weak,  469  i  di.lotted,  384. 
Vault*  diminished  in  iiein  wliile  th 

lucnti  are  increased  by  corbeilling 

lower  lwrt  i.l   I  In:  limiting  in  level  . 

hi  Colour  cathedral,  ;WW. 
Vault,  of   Pointed   .\  Lvl,ile..Une.   ci.oi 

tl>iin.r*  <>f,  310. 
Vaults  of  ancient  Pointed  Architect  nro{the  ribs 

(if)   contain  their  strength,   whcrnu  the   ribs 

burthen  upon  their  efficient  parts,  860. 
Vwilu  of  ancient   Pointed    Architecture.  1 
IMlVa  force  of,  conducted  down  the  riba 


initiated    -it    tile    riii'i-ling 


.    472 


.ccbanical  knowledge  evinced  by 
imuBeuieiil,  471. 
Vaults  lightened   and   rendered   firc-pronf  by 

in.  Uoa  'In- :'  li,.ll,,v,  |...i  ,  in -i. ■■  ■■!  ii,,- 

n«  of  thorn  by  Sir  Jno.  Soane,  at  the  bank 
of  England,  S49;  notice-  of  D'Agincourl's 
account  o 

Viultiofqitrveiwoodcnribi.hyP.DeL'Ornie, 
thctiimilarity  oftothnatonevisulW'  ■'"  ' 
Architecture,  131. 

Vault*  and   domes,  false   economy 


Vault,  and  domes  of  the  fro 

8.  Ware's  ouaervationi  on,  348. 
Vaults,  ribbed,   of  brickwork   in  an  ancic 

building  near  the  Royal  Mem,  Weiimiitrtc 

Archmoiogia,  vol.  xxr. 
Vault,  of  St.  Paul  a  cathedral,  beauty  of  the 

< -offered  work  of,  376. 
Vaulta,  brick,  t&W.  M37.  3835. 148), 
Vaults,  reparation  of,  1 953. 
Vcda-t'j   (St.)  church,    l,ondoti,  plan  t 

steeple  of,  GGO. 
Veined  white  and  Idue  marble  chimney- piece*, 

StSff. 

Veneering,  improper  in  good  building 
Venetian  |d«te-gloM  fnr  office- wiiukm 
\'i  iLiH-i-,  domes  of  wood  ihere,  nearly 
those  of  De  L'Onne,  133. 

L.  Roudclet's  historical  caaay 


Verandah,  iky-ligbl  to,  USBO, 

Verge  (or  Barge)  hoard*,  ornamental,  ISO. 

Vormin,  *  (U-bUUninj  buboui  bc,SSH. 

Vermin,  Vorkiliite-itniie  pavingrunW  smew 

on  the  edge*  tn  prevent  ao  i 
Vcinlam,  account  of  the  ancient  Etonian  ml 


Vesica  Piaci.,  obaemtion.  on.  by  T,  KrrrH. 

Arrhrologia,  vol.  ill. 
Vexation  which  an  architect  nccaaiiMi*  to  htat- 

telf  by  a  badly  draws  specification,  15. 
Vicat'a  matiae  upon  calearcoui  oeincuU.koilrf 

of,  preface,  §  ilvi. 
Vice  of  not  finishing  buildinga  aa  ttay  van 

originally  intended,  706. 
Vicoa  comniouly  intuced  to  building*  by  oMa> 

|ifti»ioii  design,  59. 
Vienna  cathedral,  the  steeple  of,  an  inttanataf 

ancient  constroclivc  wisdom.  312, 
Viowa,  (diagonal)  itcxplea  aliouU  be  toRMl  tt 

afford  good  perspective*  in,  739. 
Viewing  building*  of  Pointed  An 

funis  food  for  the  mind,  7 -TO. 
Viewing,  care  of  tho  ancient  ni 
ing  are liitci't urn! 


'Mo,.  717. 


(J.  ft.)  work  on  the  order*  of  anlii- 

Villa,  wnciFiciTiiiNr-  iijtt  building  an  a»- 

]ini.,s.,l.vil.\„  to,  2384. 
Violation  of  penpectiye  beauty  by  turning  afeh 


and  S.  Wan 
praiaenftbeconi 
of  an  impertinen 


:lion  of.  Rfl 
I  c lit ici am  upon,  37ti. 

by  i. . ».!,, i-i- -_■:■!■    VB. 

Visual  equalitv   in  the  parti  ol   L> 

ordera  of  architecture,  t734. 
ViirilKil  fortincationa  in  f 


I'll,  All  liXOlKjM,  VOl.  I, 

Vitruviua'i    (M.    P.)    wotk    on  arehitecton, 
uoliee  of,  217  .-  notice  of  T,  L.  "" 
account  of  MSS.  of,  preaervei 
European  libraries,  1(14;  opinio 


lateral  columns  of    l.'mnlt 
463. 

Vitrnviii!   (M.  P.)   Roland    Ficut  Simi  dt 
Chanibray'areapectror.lMl;   WilLwo Ii utk- 
luga'a  disparugetueut  of,   156. 
tniviui  DriUonicu.  (f.'nlen  Campbell's)  i* 

■ui.i  l'"V 


VilHU-il 

«...       . 

Ju.  Gandon,  Geo.  Rid 


lie*  of,  106;  continuation  of,  by  Jn 
Richardjon 


over  pier,  a  principle 


llobiUH.0,    106 

Void  over  void,  aii< 
(if  giiod  bniliUnij, 

Vouaaoitn  of  in  wch.  curiout 
mode  of  countiT-artiii-  the  ibdm|  of  taW 
in  icpulchrw  on  the  Appian  Way,  577, 


sen. 


areii'SS? 


if  an  arch,  elbowed,  apt  U 

of  an  arch,  the  skilful  aetliiul  "I 
the  great  hiidgo  at  Chealer.  460; 
ial  tendency  lowari 


MMd  UaMVtMUd  !inil]r.'i-i,ll,i'i:ii,-nl'  ■) 
Okebam,  In  the  count*  .if  Rutland,  x,  1). 
1610,  Uld  rates  of  wage,  nl  all  UIHI  Df  Kr- 
nnts  in  Warwickshire,  3Ji  Carol.  11.  Arcbie- 

WAOSON-orricH,  with  warehouse,  covered- 
ride,  fitc,  sPBCincJtTios  tor  the  erection 
of,  «37ft 

Waui.cot  Hoofing,  1463.  2576. 

Wainscot,  stair-case,  '2606. 

Wamsa.tting  (church),  3'03. 

Wninaeolling,  dwarf,  of  deal,  11*8.  1149. 

Waanscottiiig  of  deal,  1150. 

Waiiisculliug  (wall),  adaptation  of  old  lo  nrv 

bo,«,  aifls. 

Wainacot,    iwiii ting    in    imitation    of,    SU2' 

(church  work),  3057. 
Walker'*  (T.  M  publications  on  Golhic  ate  hi 

Wall  built  out  or  pcrpcnijii'iilar  lo  rrwsl  tin 
thrust  of  id  imperfectly  tied  roof,  3077. 

Wall,  insufficient  iu  thickness,  repair  am 
amendment  of,  3405. 

Wall-but tresses  acted  on  by  pinnacles  in  tli 
huh-  manner  ai  the  spine  by  llir  liui.i;:i 
head,  474  ;  retrenchment  of  the  inactive  part* 
of,  examples  at  Glooeestcr  cathedral,  West- 
minster ball,  and  the  Chi 

Wall-linings  (deal)  2972.  ii 

Wali-platc  or  till  of  York, 

Wall-plates  of  oast-iton,  llifj.  ;i;n7. 

WiB-pli—    ' 


Walla  of  "  I  mall  lllji."  fractures  iu 

\\Jll.,.,rrli,i..h.  iliitmU,  3122. 

Walla  of  ancient  Rome,  account  of.  Arehrolo- 

uia.  Till,  i.;  do.  of  Constantino pie,  Archuo- 

IvXn'n'ilo"  Chinese),  Sit  W.  Cliainbem's  ac- 
count of,  113. 
Want  of  a  proper  acquaintance  Willi  architec- 
tural riiisMJsflj.  H92. 
Want  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  pro- 
of architecture,  907. 
bi.iilclliii'-,  muses  the  picturesque  forms 


a  :vj-i 


*V,II  ,.]..;. - 

in  wall*  near  the  ground,  or  in  other 

lioni  wberc  they  -ill  rot,  104.1. 
Wall-plate,  of  wto  light- iron,  4565. 
Wall- wain  wot  line,  adaptation  of  uld   t< 

home,  2035. 
Wall*  affected   by  the  cross-drain  of  r 

work  upon  their  outer  faces,  423, 
Wall*,  facing*  of  none  frequently  a  hti 

Wall.  rnrtoia?bT  steeple,  and  tower. 
-—- '  in  yielding  foundation*,  201. 


Wall*,  evil 
of.  358. 
Walls  of 

„f,  :im.i. 


i  I-'Iltul-! 


n  the  hi 


Want  of  taste  for  the  geoi 
Want  (,l  equilibrium  in  the 


'trieai   beauties  ol 

173. 
pf  St,  heart 

Wativ  edges,  all  wood-work  to  bo  free  from, 
(fire-proof)  at  SI 


Wai 


«(•) 


»},■ 


mid  landings,  43f»>". 
W  ircl ■-■'■:■■,  i:ii-!.-i  ■ll'l'in; 

notice  of  Ci.  L.  Taylor's 
Warehouse  walls,  etc.,  repair  of 


awlics  and  frames, 
1  ;  villi  oak  treads 
of  those  nt  Chatham, 


I    other   lni.l-i:-.   nnlicc   of,  "IB;    luiil.liti.' 
niv-  with  incombustible  in.t.riala.  261. 
'.  (SsM  )  admiration  (|  tlic  vistas   of  the 
ciaerowthcd.uiioofSl.  Paul's,  370. 
!'a(9om.)  observations  on  Sii  V.   Wren's 


malm  paving- b  lie 


viilli.'v  ruiifi, 


Willi  expanded  by  vaultings  ai 
sustained  in  tbeir  proper  position*  uy&ciculiuc 
roofs,  drawn  in  by  sinking  floors,  408. 

Walls  fractured  l,y  the  slllilikancufbrcasl-siilii- 
mcr.  of  limber,  327.  560. 

Wails  bulged  by  the  usual  unscientific  position 
of  lifter-,  513;  this  defect  prevented  bv  lay- 
ing them  horitontallv,  614. 

Walls  of  a  church  may'  be  leas  bulky  when  the 
roof  ii  formed  in  tliree  *|iaii*,  with  a  cleai 
st-rij,  tlic  roofing  HgnMr,  and  less  bnrlhcn- 


.01.)  e.     . 

In  building  the  cone  of  St. 

cathedral  dome,  250. 
Wires  (Sam.)  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the 

con  si  nidi  on  ol  I'oiulcd  Arches,  504. 
Warm  hath,  fittings  to,  of  Spanish  mahogany, 

etc.,  2613. 
Wanning  and  v  en  Hinting,  notice  of  T.  Treil- 

gohl's  work  up"U,  UL 
Wisl.ing-topper,  setting  of,  111,1,  1240. 
Washing,  stopping:,  cSc,  to  plastering,  ;tt'.';i. 
Waste  of  mnnrial.  by  a  large  portion  of  Ibem 

onlv  counter-acting  the  effect*  of  mere  burth- 
en,' 876. 
Watte  nf  materials, Jno.  Evelyn's  uii'takcn  opi- 
nion of.  in  (lothic  structure,  367. 
Waste  of  ualling   in   huilnlfMsj  with   banging 

,-idk'v  nulla,  1048. 
\V.1.t.-,.i|.M.i  lead.  1713.  1433. 
Water  to  be  baled  otn,  cic,  from  foundation* 

4479. 
Water  to  be  drawn  olf  ftoni  the  building,  and 

damage  caused  thereby   lo  be   made  good, 

2B95. 
Wuter  (budding  in)  notire  of  lieo.  Seuipl.'s 

treatise  on,  235. 
Water-butt,  2149 ;   ttaiid  of  brick-work    lor. 

IBM. 


Wntct-clwl  oirariliii  ( best  pan ),  27311 :  Ho- 

tWs  Htt«ni>  liey-  latdpilM  of;  ilti, 

Waler-clowt  unianttn,  Aie. ,  dcartitic  mil  rc- 

W.ln-fWl,  common  trapped  tain  lo,  1836. 
Water-closet  titliM^.  I'.!>'..  J-17 1.  LT17. 

"sis!  "°l    ll"l)!" rd  *  "  e"M* ' 

Water-closet  refixed  ond  made  good,  1636, 
Water-closeti  of  workhouse,  wood-work  mil 

Hllinp  of,  3700. 
Walcr-jointa  to  none  corniest,  2787. 
Water,  brine  on  or,  1637. 
Water,  merchants  should  be  forbidden  by  mi 

of  parliament  to  immerse  timber  in,  S38. 
Water-table,  coping  of  Portland  .tone,  2918. 
Water-table,  ond  finial  of  "tone  to  porch,  3354. 
Water-table  lilli   lo    the  window,    of  small 

church.  3923. 
WaVr-tables  of  Portland  Hone  to  biittnwsn, 

Bit.  SB2. 
(?**  h  sUn,  irtil i  a- mini.  MIW 

Water-tablea  of  .tone  to  tower  *nls-off,  ditto  al 

feet  of  turrets,  3544— 45. 
Waler-tablus  lo  enured  tower  but  treat,  -lone. 

saw. 

Water-tables  lo  bntlroMct    of   while   bricks. 

moulded  in  the  clay,  inn  burnt  to  the  iliapr 

irstitiml,  2310. 
Walrr-uldiiig,  J'..rt!ainl  Mono,  i'lrifl 
Walor-tiongh  lined  wild  lend,  171'J. 
Weak  judgment-  uwiaitul  bj  l!i.-  Inflni  gf  Bo- 

■nbrtontan,  '.11. 
WrtkiU'h     of     moil     modem     groin-pointt. 


WHiBF-BtriLrjIJIliS,        mCtnCiTOM       li«, 

4155. 
Whcwcll">  (Win.)  work  on  Cicnn.n  rbonljcj, 

and   tho  architecture  of  Piconls  id  N* 

roandv,  25'.'. 
White  tin.  k  cornier,  enriched,  4(87. 
l\'!-.-.i.;,i:,i.  ,!,i::  :!■■:, i,  UOMbI  i.'irm.e  ntrrilli 

of  stone,  1098. 
White  brick  fsciTijrs.  3310.  44K5. 
White  brick  facings  and   in 

■       ■. 
White  hrickt  to  ajiliytuid  jn 

sliape  icnui  red,  2907. 
While  bnA  and  tile  paving.  2HO. 
While  cliv  btirnt  wedges,  i-icellmre.  n(,  U 

nirhci..  593. 

to  clay  chimney-pots,  2401. 


Weder,  ..( 
WfdiiniL" 

tUia!"'' 


hrncsKa,  WW. 

■    pii-crs  by  iron  i-raniJH 
iiliwa!    with    ruEt. 


Well  -limine.  3333, 

Well,.  Aup,.tu.  Pinrm.  stork  <>r,  the  Vicar". 

time  there,  dsUsb  of,  St6;  InatHti  nvtv 

pie  of  oriel  window  «t,  8M, 
Weill  cathedral    the  debt  of  gratitude  left  hj 

thoso  who  built  it,  34. 
Wclih  cutlet,  obtcrvalions  ou,   Archatulogja, 

Wettinin.tor  abbey,  notice  of  Neale'i  work 
upon,  190;  Henry  tdc  Seven tli'n  chapel,  no- 
tice of  L.  S,  Col  Hugh  ain't  work  upon,  124; 
bad  effects  of  the  IK  of  Bath  stone  in  the 


;r  abbey,  Sir  C.  Wren's  titri 
mtlicrn  double  buttresses  of,  a 
ig  of  them,  400.  475 ;  their  si 


«<■■ n-i.T  bridge,  

.erunnl  of  the  building  of,  171; 
of  the  drainage  of,  177, 


of  Choi.  Labolj*'* 
id  of  the  spud  ribs 


w  of,  255;  o 


:    proio-trpi  ol 


Wilkin."  (Wm.) 
Magna  dmaa, 
Solomon's    icmpje    no. 
I .' t.  -  i .i 1 1  Diuic  temples, 

Wilkin."  (Wm.)  remarks  on  Norman  mi 
Anglo-Saxon  arch i lecture,  Arrhspologio.  rsl 
lii.  ;  attempt  to  explain.  Ibc  situation  of  Its 
1'ortieui  in  ancient  ctmrrhrs,  Arenavlapt, 
vol.  Jiiii.;  arcoimt  of  the  l*rior"i  tjaipefl! 
Ely,  Archfeologit,  vol.  11*. 

Will!.'.  (It.)  work  on  the  uvhitcctun ef  tk 


Wimluw,  in  I 
Jin.l  of  tbc 


cfiirlc  of  an  architectural  Mart, 


mine,  an  ahn.  . 
porticos,  the  pedanlryof  htMT 
itiir  Ihem  in  buildinp  erected  for  tbtpO- 


■ '  ■      ■      '■■ 
633. 
Windows  of  Pointed  Architecture  united  wH» 

Window*    of  St.    Paul's  cathedral,  bewols  of. 

S78, 

Window.,  Iraded  ir.  le-la.liral,  am  both  bi 
fill  ami  Jumble,  8047, 

I,  in.onUi>>faeata«N, 

Wiud.iws,  ■■ tfi.-H.il3.  :■"■■■ 

Windows  ..1.1  and  new,  to  thaiwl,  331)2. 
Window,,   jllie,    leaded    ro.ni.,^   lo   !™ 

1304. 

Windows,  old,  used  in  new  ho 


rcbitnns  (internal ).  2<m.  21(35. 
'  'travea  of  Portbind-ttonc,  1376. 
..  1168.2699. 

.  I.i  >li,.,.  fi.mr,  1400. 


low-cases,  3861  ;  of  PorMntid- 
Jow-dresaingt(*ionc),2;H4. 
■     .-ribows,  1168. 


.■■■■I..:-.  1169. 

It,  crtiHc-lnn  of  uj 

?■    suldlTCil    III    Jcti 


s  MM. 

rut  of  white  biickt,  3339. 

rot,    humdatv    of  Boltover- 

;_of  Pottli.n.1  Mom,   l.WJ-  .liito. 


l..«-rtllt  <.f  Vi.rkthi.c  Btom 

|0W.illBUl',*k,'>4ltS. 

tow-tills  (uatcr-lablc).   ch 
1  MdH  Itts. 

"lU  in  tern  »l,  llflR. 

].  (stono),  27R5. 

;.   Georjre's   chapel 

■f  M|k  Imii-ccruiei]   :i[ 


Wisu  (new)  lo  a  Vi 

build  inn,  -i-jst;  i. 

TVing-mll?,  I'mlland  atone  copings 
WBdooi  in  the  me  of  material  Jw 

iu  niiantily,  30». 
Wisdom  (ancient  comtnietivr),  lh 
Steepler   of  Strasbourg,    Vienna 
Salisbury,    Norwich,   .'.in]   other 


jrch,  of  Poi 


Wood-brkkt,  1300. 
Wood  cnlnmni,  2460 
Wood   (door-caact  in 


linings   of)   ahoiild   be 

■  -ililr  in  ['i  i"'  ing-ufll. .  - 
object  lo  conflagration. 


Wood  fence,  lnh'8. 

Wood   lintels  should   never  bo   trusted  to  for 

support,  fot  fear  of  mi  unit  fire,  1041. 
Wood  partition?   in   print)  iig-olticri   should    be 

dit,  nniinned,  4140. 
Wood  pilasters,  346H. 
Wood-work  disturbed  by  rebuilding  fronts,  &c. 

In  bo  made  good.  &f„  1701. 
Wood-work,  acnrral   reparation  of,   to  church 

roof,  3111. 
Wood- work  of  eburcb  toner,  renews]  of,  321 1. 
Wood-work  of  dwolline-liooN.',  oeiicnil  reinm- 

tion  of,  IB1H, 
Wood-work  prepared  by  cirpcntcm  and  joiners 


Wood- work  prc|iiari 


Wooden   bearers, 


Wooden  in] iiiiiiis,   [lie   um-  uf.  -lu.uUi 

couruged  aft  nnicb  as  $iossibli.  1  11!'- 
W I™    loverinsi   to    cess-poult,   tbe 

1004. 
Wooden  cradling  for  inches  vaults  and 

fiil-ccc lilt  of,  .'MM;   mt 

defective  roof.,  33° 


vaults,  Dc  1,'Ormc's 


Wooden  domes  at  Venice  nearly  similar  to  Do 
L'Onne's  invention,  133. 

Wood™  [.ilea,  inclination  of,  to  the  pressure 
wUeo  Aw  L-..-.ivc,  2(0i  tDOHoftlM  Rkltu 
liidgc  .it  Venice,  ibid. 

Wooden  stairs  ought  to  receive  general  repre- 
hension, 1153;  particular  ty  in  priniing-olrk.«, 
mud   other   building!   subject   to    be   burnt, 


r.uum: l  ii. ii,, .■,!„.-,,■..(■. ■.>.'.; 

wlle(Jno.)  an.)  Jauiet  I  iiui.h.ii'-   ctintil 
ii f  (.'iiiupbcll's    Vitriiviia    Ilritanni, 


Wordi,  tbo  critical  e 


f  the  great  height  of 
nest  requisite  in  the 


use  of  then 

,'urk,  (the  present!  the  author's  motive  fur 
nutting   it   forth,  1 ;    tlioto   for   wlium   It   is 


Work-   <ar 


a]  ),  how  few 


Woiki  (irchi  Ice  turn!)  the  resources  of  modem 
lliiUiu  .arable  of  the  greatest,  336, 

Works  literary  and  graphic  upon  architecture, 
tonic  account  of,  82-268. 

Work*  of  architects  lowered  by  advortising  for 
designs  in  competition,  Hi ;  ruin  to  caused 
M  Ibcaad  m»  tin  mint  experienced  urchi- 

Workt'of  nature,  their  beauty  or  form  should 
be  studied  by  the  civil  engineer  at  a  necessary 

Works  (public),  pau|jcrs  eat  tho  bread  of  iilJe- 

u,-y  inM.ad   of  lai.,/  cinplo.cl   »| W. 

Works  (public)  ahull  Id  be  |ieriV,riucd   uluni-   by 


Vork*  (public 


of,  3630. 
Workhoute  stair-ewes 
Workshops,  sp«ciri 

Workshops,  rcpsj-ntlot 


fa     ol   K...1I-0 


Woikiuji-iluwiugs  nod  ipcciucaiions  6a  pnlUd 

■  I    >linul.|    In'   deposited   tuuic- 
ncUtjaal   In-"  l.-.l.j,- 


where  hi  ■.• 
Workmen.  »  waul  uf  gcomi 
■      il  an.i  „„[■■ 


ircoofc.il 
tugs,  33U. 

■ 


1  i.in  of  the  bearlng-pkri  of  buildings.  33(1. 
Wrecks  of  building"  of  diJJercnt  agca  imitated 

in  ■  modern  bonding,  a  Tiolatiou  of  clirotio- 

lugir-a!  »u  ■  - 
Wrai'i  (Sir  C-)  low  of  fine  masonry,  372. 
Wren's  {8h  C.j  constant  on  of  Portland  stone, 

2114.  4(  12. 


3  relative 


I,  defend  od 
fiuui  the  observations  of  9.  Win,  330. 

Wren's  (Sit  C.J  opinion  00  the  theory  of  ilit 
.-■imlihiiiiro  of  arches,  221. 

Wnn'i  (Sir  (.'.)  iijiiiiioii  of  llip  eicellonce  of 
the  construction  of  pointed  arches,  SMi 

DM  (Sir  GA  strictures   on   On  southern 

rebuilding  of  them,  400, 
VTiMt'i  Is"  '  '■ )  iplandW  mini  of  geometrical 

science  in  architecture,  3tiM. 
Wren's  (Sir  C.)  church  ciniiwnilea,  nluu  of 

r  »f  itiiii.witf. 

Wren*.  (Sir  0.J   work.,  injurioui  repair,  to, 

373. 
Wm'i  (C.J  Parental^,  notice  of,  259. 
W  rolling,   0  type  oi   mechanical  truniug  in 

buildings,  43j. 
Wrought-lron  noil  cast-iron  bosun,  noilco  of 

Wrought- iron,  pilch  utcd  for  the  preservation 
of,!B7;wt)iBg-inHttirllitl(.,S87;lii.tiini!or 

tucrrignorEdvnu-d'li.,  BK1  "'  ' 

W lil.t-i Ult»,  lius,  Ac,  3940. 

Wrooght-iron  bolt,  to  brick  trimmer*.  1 1BS. 
Wrought-iron  bolt)  to  feet  of  principal., '"MM. 
Wrought-iron  huHM  ihiiumI,  remarks  upon, 

Wronght-iron  Thnhl  ■■.  in  instance  of  the 
corrosion  of,  in  Row-sircnl...  Utiloo,  W; 
ditto  at  Clerkenwoll  church  itecnlc,  4114. 

Wrought-iron  cradlc-bari  soldered  in  load  to 
prevent  breach  and  discoloration  uf  stone- 
work. 2Wi. 

Wroii^lit-irou  chimney-van,  11B1. 

Wrong- fit-iron   fronta  of   children'!    galleries, 

Wrought-iron  panel*,  advantages  of,  4557. 

Wjait  (Ju.)  the  confusion  ioto  which  he 
suffered  the  affair*  of  the  board  of  work*  to 
fall  while  he  Ml  Miivc_vur-;iiuT-.il,  lad  had 
materiali  rauio  into  use  in  public  works 
while  he  win  in  office,  855. 


Yellow  deal,  all  woodwork  ukAeu 
ulherttiso  directed,  1031. 

Yielilirii:  |imri'Eation«  occasioned  to  sc.-.le  ir 

giilarfy  or  lower*  and  tfaq 
Yielding  of  entablature*  trt  rraritatin 
York  cathedral,  1— =-- 

work  upon  the 
York-hire  none  gicM.lv    iubj< 

flake  by  froat,  25.VP.    " 
Y,.rk-.|,.u.-!,,r,rdni.i;,1.>-.-.-,r:..il!...  H3I  M 


fjOMt    ILdt|- ■ 


Mo ...  r ,  am 

ritMTM,  net. 


v.-.,k-i.;,'.- 

Yorkshire  ■ 

Yorkshire  itoce  landing 

offices  of  workhouae.  3 

.in, I  sink-closets  of  each  itorr  of  woribsmc 

3661. 
Yorkshire   stone   li   iu,    lauding  to  flat  ens 


'■■ 

IMS. 

Yorkshire  paving 


10  paving  in  fire-proof  buildkp, 

m  u pvaai  - 


Yorkshire  alone  till 
wnll-u[*to,  1116. 
v™.L«l,i™ ,iOTM.  window-sill.,  LM2, 
■tow  wiinliii'-MH*   l.,id 
Dothk  brdUtag,  Nfl 


Yorkitiirt 


ic  C|ii-)rrv  window  sills    i'jiv 
one  rubbed  pavinc,  UK. 

-"!»( 


Y'U-kihire  : 
Yorkshire  ■ 
rorkabliei 

light,  39iu. 
Yorkshire  atone  2i  in.  hearth*.  l.Tlil   1371. 
Yorkshire  stone  lit  in.pa.Ttnf 
Yorkshire  atone,  with  edge*  rubbed  sniMtl»J 

join  led,  in  Parker's  celnrut  for  granaiT  Bw"1, 

1631. 
Yorkshire  stooe  3  iu.  paving,  two  comws  «f. 

under  the  foundations  of  the  loner  anl  walls 

of  church,  2913. 
Yorkshire  atone  3  in.  .lain.  1451 . 
Yorkshire  none  3  in.  tooled  landing,  aad  irea 

railing,  lb'7o. 
Yortahlre  .tone  4   ins.  thick  under  e-Hr- 
„i.l,Lir,ll.;.'!ll5. 

^Tie??'""" 

>n™137TVj)lh 
^  i.i-k-l.ii.:  -|"1k'  li.1.  iii.  ^ovt'riue  tn  arr*. 
Yorkshire  stone  wino-bina,  1131.  2S60.! 
Young  architect  (The)  will  dcaprac  the  couunrB- 

daiiuiisuf  hi-  iiu|nrfcct  aud  uuscieiiiilic  aotVi 

u  he  giowi  older,  7'" 


Y.irki-liiic 
Y..i'i> 


U  !»."■«.  2 


ERRATA. 


The  kindness  of  the  reader  is  solicited/or  correction  of  the  following  errorsy  m  addition  to  any 

others  which  may  be  discovered. 

•/ 
PART  II. 

Suction  983,  for  "  archictecture,"  *#*d  "  architecture." 
1 156,  for  "  beads,"  read  "  beaded.** 
1281,  for  "  and,"  read  "  an." 
1407,  for  "rounded  each,"  read  " round  each." 
1641,  for  "  smoothe,"  read  "  smooth." 
1679,  for  "jams,"  read  "jambs." 
1681,  for  "  far,"  read  "  for." 
1703,  for  "  1A  in.  cwt.,"  read  "  1A  cwt." 
1974,  for  "  1A,"  read  "  1A  in." 
2167,  for  "  hoops,"  re**  *  hooks,"  twice. 
2195,  /or  "  preset,"  read  "  present." 
2280,  for  "  Aberdeen,"  nwtf  "  Aberdeen  granite." 
2434,  for  "  slips  or,"  read  "  slips  of." 
2539,  for  " joints,"  read  "joint." 

2550,  /or  "  see  §§  1459, 2*1 9,"  read  "  see  §§  1453, 2418." 
2758,  for  "  brick-burnt,"  read  "  brickburnt." 

2940,  omit  this  sectional  number. 

2941,  for  "2941.  To  provide,"  read  "2940.  To  provide." 
2965,  for  "  f ,"  read  d%  in." 

3077,  for  "  imperfectly  tiled,"  read  "  imperfectly  tied." 
31 10,  for  "  18;f  read  18  ins." 
3187,  for  " stop-holes,"  read  "stop  holes."' 
3238,  /or  "  lime-whitings,"  read  d lime-whiting." 
3568,  for  "  building-scantling,"  read  "  buUding  scantling." 
3577,  for  "  recess  a,"  read  a  recess  an." 
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